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MEMOIR    OF    THE    REV.   WILLIAM   BENNET, 

LATB  OF    CHAPEI*-EN-LE^FI11TH. 


It  has  been  often  remarked,  that 
the  life  of  a  retired'  scholar,  or  a 
divine  not  actively  engaged  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  affords 
little  to  interest  or  instruct  man- 
kind. This  observation,  though 
in  most  cases  just,  will  doubtless 
admit  of  exceptions.  Some  such 
instances  of  variation  from  the  ge- 
neral rule  are  occasionally  intro- 
duced to  public  notice;  and  that 
this  has  not  been  more  frequently 
done,  has  probably  arisen  from  the 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking.  To 
collect  the  necessary  materials,  is, 
in  such  cases,  oflen  impossible; 
and  even  where  it  can,  in  some 
measure,  be  accomplished,  it  is  a 
task  to  which  no  ordinary  diligence 
18  competent.' 

These  remarks  are  perhaps  not 
in/ipplicable  to  the  case  of  the  Rev. 
William  Bennet,  a  gentleman  who, 
for  a  considerable  part  of  his  life, 
was  little  known  to  the  world, 
except  by  his  publications,  but 
iRrhose  talents  and  acquirements,  as 
weU  as  his  ardent  attachment  to 
the  interests  of  "  pure  and  un de- 
filed religion,"  justly  claim  for  him 
a  respectful  memorial  among  the 
records  of  departed  worth.  It  is, 
however,  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  our  means  of  performing  this 
duty  are  very  insufficient ;  but  we 
shaU  cheerfully  endeavour  to  *'  ga- 
ther up  the  fragments  which  re- 
msun,  that  nothing  may  be  lost." 

Mr.  iBennet  was  the  second  son 
of  John  and  Grace  Bennet,  and 
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was  bom  December  24,  1752,  at 
Lee-End,  in  Chinley,  a  village 
near  to  Chapel-en-le-Frith.  He 
was  singularly  honoured  .in  his  pa- 
rents, of  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  without  exceeding  the  pro- 
per bounds.  His  father  was  a 
man  of  respectable  family  in  Der- 
byshire, and  had  been  intended 
for  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
with  a  view  to  which  he  received 
a  good  classical  education;  but 
having  heard,  much  to  his  own 
spiritual  profit,  one  of  the  itinerant 
Methodist  preachers,  he  became 
warmly  attached  to  them,  ^nd  was 
the  first  person  by  whom  they 
were  introduced  into  his  own  and 
the  adjoining  counties.  In  1743, 
he  entered,  as  a  preacher,  into  con- 
nexion widi  Whitfield  and  Wesley, 
and  laboured  indefatigably  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel.  For  some 
time  afler  the  separation  between 
those  two  eminent  men,  Mr.  B. 
adhered  to  Mr.  Wesley,  and  super- 
intended a  circuit'  Some  diversities 
of  religious  opinion,  however, 
springing  up  between  them,  par- 
ticularly respecting  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  being  imputed  to 
believers,  as  the  only  ground  of 
their  justification  before  God, 
(which  xMr.  B.  openly  avowed,)  to- 
gether with  some  other  occasions 
of  uneasiness,  they  publicly  sepa- 
rated at  Bolton,  in  April,  1752. 
In  17,54,  a  meeting-house  waa 
erected  for  him  at  Warburton,  in 
Cheshire,  a  thinly  inhabited  part 
B 
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of  the  country,  where  Methodism 
gained  some  of  its  earliest  trophies. 
Here  a  society  was  regularly  or- 
ganized, on  the  plan  of  an  inde- 
pendent church,  over  which,  he 
was  ordained  pastor.  His  minis- 
•try,  bowerer,  was  not  confined  to 
this  people,  but  he  continued  his 
itinerant  exertions,  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  until  the  year  i  759, 
when  he  sunk  under  a  series  oiT 
most  arduous,  self-denying,  aud 
highly  useful  labours,  and  **  finish- 
ed liis  course  with  joy."  *'  I  have 
seen  (said  his  surviving  partner) 
many  saints  take  their  leave'  of  this 
world,  but  none  like  J.  B. ;  may 
my  last  end  be  like  his  I  As  I 
■  was  sitting  on  his  bedside,  he  said, 

*  My  dear,  I  am  dying  !*  This 
was  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  he 
conversed  with  me  till  two.  I 
said,  'Thou  art  not  afraid  of  dy- 
ijig?*      He  answered   cheerfully, 

*  No,  my  dear,  for  I  am  assured, 
past  a  doubt,  or  even  a  scruple, 
that  I  shall  be  with  the  Lord,  to 
behold  his  glory  ;  the  blood  of  Je- 
sus Christ  has  cleansed  me  from 
all  sin.  I  long  to  be  dissolved. 
Come,  Lord  Jesus,  loose  me  from 
the  prison  of  this  clay !'  Oh  sweet, 
sweet  dying.  I  said  '  Canst  thou 
now  stake  thy  soul  on  the  doctrine 
thou  hast  preached  ?'  He  answer- 
ed, '  Yes,  ten  thousand  souls ;  it  is 
the  everlasting  truth,  stick  by  it.' 
Then  he  prayed  for  his  wife  and 
children — for  his  father,  sister,  and 
her  children  ;  and  for  the  Church 
of  God :  after  which  he  said, '  1  long 

I  to  be  gone ;  I  am  full — my  cup  run- 
neth over;  sing,  sing,  yea  shout  for 
joy !'  We  then  kissed  each  other  and 
he  fell  asleep  in  the  arms  of  Jesus." 
The  part  which  Mrs.  B.  sustain- 
ed in  this  remarkable  and  affect- 
ing scene,  will  give  to  the  religious 
reader  a  lively  conception  of  her 
real  character.  She  was  a  native 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  her 
maiden  name  was  Norman;  but 
under  that  of  Grace  Murray  (which 
she  derived  from  a  former  mar- 


riage) she  occupies  a  place  no  less 
distinguished  than  her  husband 
in  the  annals  of  early  Methodism. 
She  possessed  superior  personal  ac- 
complishments, whicb  were  united 
in  her  to  a  mind  cultivated  by 
educstton,  and  an  imi^iiuEtioii  brfl« 
liant  and  lively  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. In  her  childliood,  she  had 
often  serious  thoughts  on  religious 
subjects ;  bat,  as  she  grew  up,  her 
company  being  sought  by  the 
young  and  the  gay,  to  whom  her 
lively  fiow  of  spirits  made  her  a 
most  acceptable  companion,  her 
'' goodness  was  as  the  morning 
cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew."  But 
being,  at  a  maturer  age,  impressed 
with  a  deep  concern  for  her  salva- 
tion, by  the  preaching  of  Whitfield 
and  Wesley,  she  entered  into  their 
views  with  all  her  constitutional 
ardour  and  decision;  and  having 
lost  her  first  husband,  who  was 
greatly  opposed  to  her  religious 
pursuits,  she  devoted  herself,  in  a 
particular  manner,  to  the  service 
of  God,  and  especially  to*  promote 
the  eternal' welfare  of  her  own  sex. 
She  was  employed  by  Mr.  Wesley 
to  organize  his  female  societies, 
and  for  this  purpose  she  travelled 
through  various  parts  of  both  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.,  Mr.  W.  used 
to  call  her  his  right  Jiand ;  and  it 
is  known  that  he  wished  to  make 
her  his  wife.  An  acquaintance, 
however,  was  formed  between  her 
and  Mr.  B.,  which,  in  its  origi^ 
and  continuance,  was  marked  by  se;- 
veral  extraordinary  circumstances, 
and  which  led  to  their  marriage  ^t 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  October, 
1749.  The  ceremony  was  ho-' 
noured  with  the  presence  of  George 
Whitfield  and  Charles  Wesley. 
For  several  years  Mrs.  B.  conti- 
nued to  travel  with  her  husband, 
whom  she  greatly  assisted  in  his 
labours;  but  afterwards,  when 
her  family  and  its  cares  increased, 
she  retired  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  where,  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  her  life 
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and  conversation  uniformly  did 
the  greatest  hononr  to  her  religi- 
ous principles  and  profession.  Her 
▼lews  of  Gospel  doctrine,  after  her 
aeparation  from  Mr.  Wesley,  -were 
ahrays  decidedly  Calvinistic ;  but 
she  retained  a  partiality  to  the 
modea  and  usages  of  the  Medio- 
dists^  and  had  for  many  years  a 
dass-meeting  held  in  her  house. 
She  died»  after  a  short  sickness, 
February  33,  ISOd,  in  the  89th 
year  of  her  age.  In  her  dying 
moments  she  was  supported,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  by  the  consola- 
tions of  the  Gospel ;  her  last  words 
were,  **  Glory  be  to  thee,  my  God ; 
peace  thou  givest  me!" 

Mrs.  B.  was  left,  at  the  decease 
of  her  husband,  widi  fivesons^  the 
oldest  not  eight  years  of  age,  in 
whose  education  she  encountered 
many  trials  and  difficulties ;  but, 
by  her  counsel,  example,  afid  pray- 
ers, she  trained  them  up  "  in  the 
nurture  and  adnhonitiou  of  the 
Lord."  The  subject  of  this  me- 
moir appears  to  have  engaged  a 
fill!  share  of  his  mother's  i^ection- 
ate  regard  and  pious  endeavours. 
He  was  favoured,  during  several 
of  his  early  years,  with  the  advan- 
tages of  instruction  in  the  public 
grammar  schod  at  Chapel-en-le- 
Frith.  He  afterwards  resided  for 
some  time  with  Mr  Stanbanks,  a 
respectable  farmer,  at  Astley,  in 
Lancashire,  where  he  attended  at 
a  school  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendance.of  Mr.  Bennett,  a  distant 
relative,  not  much  older  than  him- 
adf,  who,  at  a  subsequent  period 
of  Hfe,  became  a  clergyman  of  the 
Establishment  and  published  se- 
veral ingenious  works. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no 
account  can  now  be  obtained  of  Mr. 
B/s  early  religious  impressions,  or 
of  the  means  by  which  he  attained 
to  that  dear  and  spirituid  acquaint- 
ance with  divine  things,  c^  which 
he  itfterwards  gave  such  satisfac- 
tory proof.  It  should,  ind^, 
seem,  from  the  manner  in  which 
be  describes  the  salutary  effect  of 


his  mother's  instructions  and  pray- 
ers, that  he  was  the  subject  of  exi 
perimental  religion  at  an  early  age. 
It  was,  doubtless,  in  consequence 
of  t^is,  that,  from  his  youth,  he 
was  inclined  to  enter  into  the 
Christian  ministry,  in  which^  he 
was  encouraged  bv  his  pious  mo- 
ther>  and  other  religious  friends*^ 


*  In  a  late  memoir  of  Mr.  B.,  included 
in  the  same  Tulnme  with  his  posthumous 
work,  a  very  eager  attempt  is  made  to 
elicit  something  from  his  opinions  and 
habits  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  use  of  her  Liturgy.  This 
has  excited  the  amaaement  of  many,  to 
whom  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  B.  was, 
in  his  day,  almost  pre-eminent  among  a 
most  respectable  class  of  Dissenting  di- 
vines, who  are  distinguished  among 
their  brethren  by  the  superior  regularity 
and  consistency  of  their  nonconrormity. 
This  author,  however,  states,  that  Mr. 
B.  "  is  said  to  have  once  entertained  Mome 
idea  of  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England."  We  could  have  no  pos- 
sible objection  to  give  currency  to  this 
"Statement,  had  ^  sufficient  reason  to  - 
think  it  authentic  ;  but  we  find  tiiat  it.i» 
not  so  regarded  by  persons  to  whom  Mr. 
B.  was  best  and  longest  known,  and  that 
it  is  interwoven  with  a  tissue  of  particu-  ' 
lars,  some  of  which  are  grossly  incorrect, 
and  others  utterly  unfounded.  Among  : 
other  things,  Mr.  B.  is  said  to  have  been 
placed  (at  the  time  when  he  entertained 
this  idea)  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bennett,  a  respectable  clergyman  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chapel-en-le* Frith, 
and  author  of  **  Letters  to  a  Young  La- 
dy ;'*  whereas,  we  have  ascertained,  that  ' 
the  person  thus  described  was'no  clergy- 
man until  some  years  after  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  had  been  devoted  to  the  mi"- 
nistry  among  the  Dissenters,  and  that  he 
never,  at  any  time,  resided  as  a  clergy- 
man in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chapel-en« 
le-Frith.  I 

It  is  asserted,  in  the  same  pubEeation, 
that  Mr.  B.  was  <<fond  of  repeating  the 
beautiful  prayers  of  the  Liturgy,*'  that 
''his  partiality  for  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  England  continued  to  the 
last,"  and  that,  "  though  he  exercised 
his  ministry  among  the  Distontert,  he  • 
often, '  in  conducting  the  solemnities  of 
public  worship,  and  breathing  forth  the 
feelings  of  private  devotion,  adopted  the 
ehaste  and  simple  language  of  the  Church 
prayers/'  How  this  author  can  have 
leanied  what  language  Mr.  B.  used  in  his 
prioate  devotions  is  a  complete  mystery  to 
us.  But  respecting  his  prayers  in  public 
we  can  speak  with  grater  confidence. 
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With  this  vie#  he  was  placed,  for 
preparatory  instruction,  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Piumbe,  a 
respectable  Dissenting  minister, 
then  of  Charlesworth,  in  Derby-- 
shire.  The  time  spent  with  this 
geiltleman^  and  the  religious  and 
literary  advantages  derived  from 
bis  tuition,  were  often  spoken  of 

Had  there  been  any  peculiarity  in  them, 
arising  from  the  frequency  with  wliich  he 
adopted  the  language  of  the  Church 
prayers,  it  must  have  been  known  to  the 
peo^e  with  whom  he  worshipped  i  but 
we  have  learned  from  several  respectable 
ministers,  with  whose  churches  he  was 
mostly  connected  during  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life,  and  in  whose  pulpits  and 
social  meetings  he  often  prayed,  that 
such  a  peculiarity  was  never  either  ob- 
served, or  thought  of,  by  themselves  or 
their  people.  Of  his  fondness  for  repeat- 
ing the  Church  prayers,  they  were  in  the 
same  state  of  ignorance,  until  this  me- 
moir appeared;  and  what  kind  of  par- 
tiality for  the  Liturgy  it  must  have  been, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  retained  **  to  the 
last,*'  our  readers  may  judge  from  the 
fact,  that  he  continued  <<  to  the  last"  to 
prefer,  in  practice,  a  different  mode  of 
worship. 

This  author  next  informs  us,  that  <'  the 
train  of  reasoning  which  induced  Mr.  B. 
to  dissent  from  the  national  establish- 
ment is  not  known  ;",  but  that,  <<  it  is 
likely  reason  had  but  a  small  share  in  the 
decision,  at  his  age."  Surely  it  was  *'  not 
known"  to  the  learned  biographer,  that 
Mr.  B.  haci  t^UxtHy  published  his  views,  as 
a  Dissenter,  of  «  the  Nature  and  Order  of 
New  Testament  Churches,"  and  that  his 
**  train  of  reasoning"  on  this  subject,  is 
extant,  in  the  familiar  and  intelligible 
form  of  a  catechism.  The  entirely  gra-  . 
tuitous  supposition  that  <<  reason  had  but 
a  small  share  in  Mr.  B.'s  decision"  to 
adhere  to  the  Dissenters,  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly admit,  especially  if  we  be  expected 
^  to  give  credit  also  to  what  is  said  re-  * 
specting  his  previous  <<  idea  of  becoming 
a  minister  of  the  Establishment."  All 
who  really  knew  Mr.  B.  will  be  perfectly 
confident,  that  if  it  had  ever  been  a  ques- 
tion with  him,  whether  he  should  mmis- 
ter  in  the  Establishment,  or  among  the 
Dissenters,  he  would  have  given  himself 
no  rest  until  he  had  made  a  decision  on 
what  appeared  to  himself  most  satisfac- 
tory grounds. 

Being  consdentionsly  obliged  to  dmit 
these  particulars  from  our  memoir,  we 
thought  it  necessary  to  assign  our  reasons 
for  so  doing,  lest  that  should  be  attri- 
buted to  prejudice  which  we  believe  to 
be  due  to  truth. 


by  IMDr.  B«,  in  subsequent  Ufe^ 
with  ardent  expressions  of  gratis 
tude.  So  lately  as  July,  16l6,  i» 
writing  to  a  friend,  he  says,  "  yesv 
terday  it  was  the  lecture>^day  s6 
Charlesworth' — Uie  phtce  wheve^ 
previously  to  my  going  to  the  acaw 
demy  in  1772, 1  had  spent  several, 
years  under  the  care  of  Mr.Plurabe,/ 
who  soon  afterwards  remov^  toy 
and  finished  his  course  at.  Netting-^ 
ham ,  I  felt  therefore  a  very  stroi^ 
desire  to  visit  the  phrceof  my  early 
habits — to  look  on  what  old  £wev 
might  remain  amongst  the  people 
of  that  congregation — ^as  well,  as) 
to  enjoy  an  interview  with,  the 
few  brethren  who  survive,  of  tboser 
who  formed  that  monthly  associ-. 
ation,  when  we  came  from  Lon.> 
don  to  reside  in  these  parts.  The> 
day  was  favourable,  and  I  roder 
over,  when  I  heard  two  good  dis** 
courses,"  &c.  In  this  pleasing  a9^< 
sociation  of  ideas,  expressed  withj 
so  much  feeling,  many  persons  canr 
doubtless  sympathize  with  Mr.  B»y^ 
when  they  recollect  tiie  scenes  of 
their  youth,  especidly  if  local  ob«t 
jects  bring  to  grateful  rememui 
branee  former  enjo3mienta  of  the 
blessings  of  Providence,  or  the  iii*» 
valuable  privileges  of  religion. 

With  these  previous  ad  vantages, 
Mr.  B.  was  received,  in  Aprtl,^ 
1772>  into  the  old  Dissenting  €ol« 
lege,  Homerton.  Here,  uitder  the^ 
tuition  of  Dr.  Conder,  in  the  theiM 
logical  department,  and  of  Dr.  Oib-i'> 
bons  and  Dr.  Fisher,  in  the  other 
branches  of  academiod  instruetioti,' 
he  enjoyed  privileges  which  hes 
knew  how  to  appreciate,  and  which* 
have  been  afforded  to  few  student* 
with  greater  success.  The  exceW 
lent  spirit  whidi  he  invariably 
manifested  towards  his  fellow-stuu^ 
dents,  secured  him  the  friendship* 
of  several  among  them^  who  altera* 
wards  rose  to  distinguidied  euiu' 
nence,  as  divines  and  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  from  whom  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  receive  tokens  of 
affectionate  regard,  throughout  tii» 
whole  of  hid  subsejuent  l^r     It 
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u  also  due  to  hk  memory  Co  re« 
mark,  that  his  diligence  in  acade-* 
Biical  studies  and  exercises^  with 
a  view  to  future  usefulness^  not 
only  led,  in  a  high  degree,  to  his 
own  religious  and  intellectual  im- 
provement, but  obtained  for  him 
the  markcNd  approbation  and  re^ 
spect  of  all  connected  with  the  in« 
stitution. 

Mr.  B.  was  admitted,  in  March, 
1773,  a  member  of  the  church  of 
Christ-  assembling  at  ^e  meeting- 
house on  the  Pavement,  Moorfields, 
of  which  Dr.  Conder  was  pastor. 
His  union  with  this,  people  was,  in 
its  consequences,  an  important  and 
happy  event,  both  to  himself  and 
tiiera»  Five  years  knowledge  of 
Imn,  and  Christian  communion 
with  him,  led  them  to  the  prudent 
step  of  choosing  him  co-pastor  with 
Dr.  C,  whose  age  and  infirmities 
rendered  a  measure  of  that  kind 
necessary.  The  knowledge  which 
he  had,  in  the  mean  time,  ob- 
tained of  them,  was  among  his  in- 
ducements to  accept  their  affec- 
tionate call ;  and,  upon  leaving  the 
academy,  he  was  publicly  or- 
dained to  this  important  charge. 
May  27,  1778.  The  union  thus 
commenced  was  connected  by  the 
affection  of  all  parties  interested  in 
it;  the  pastors  and  their  people 
were,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  **  of 
one  heart  and  of  one  mind,  striving 
together  for  the  faith  of  the  Gos- 
pel." 

In  the  month  of  May,  1781,  Dr. 
Conder  rested  from  his  great  and 
useful  labours.  Mr.  B.  delivered 
aa  eloquent  and  impressive  oration 
over  the  grave  of  his  friend  and 
hither  in  the  Gospel,  which  was 
pubhshed  in  connexion  with  the 
funeral  sermon  of  the  Rev.  James 
Webb,  preached  on  the  same  oc- 
casion* The  attachment  between 
him  and  Dr.  C.  was  mutual  and 
most  ardent,  to  the  preservation  of 
which  the  good  sense  and  Christian 
prudencec^  each  contributed  in  no 
small  d^ree.  It  is  known  to  those 
who  ktlerly  enjoyed  the  privilege 


of  acqaaintance  with  Mr.  B.,  that 
his  regard  for  his  venerable  in- 
structor and  coadjutor  continued 
unabated  to  his  latest  years.  No- 
thing was  more  common  with  him 
than  to  quote  the  opinions,  or  the 
practice,  of  Dn  C.  as  an  authority 
to  which  be  paid  a  deference,  on 
all  subjects,  subordinate  only  to 
that  (due  to  Him  who  is  ''  Head 
over  all  things  to  the  church." 

Mr%  B.  was  now  chosen  sole 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Moorfields^ 
which  enjo3/ted  great  prosperity 
and  peace  as  the  fruit  of  his  la^ 
hours,  and  of  his  exemplary  spirit 
and  deportment.  As  a  preacher, 
he  attained  to  an  unusual  degree 
of  popularity  in  the  metropolis^ 
which  rendered  his  humility,  and 
his  diligent  attention  to  pastoral 
duties,  the  more  conspicuous  fosi 
commendable.  Religious  persona 
in  general,  and  more  especially 
ministers  of  the  Grospel,  will  na- 
turally seek  instruction  from  the 
history  of  so  wise  and  good  a  man 
during  the  period  of  his  ministe-^ 
rial  engagements.  It  is  to  be  re« 
gretted  that  the  materials  which 
we  possess  for  gratifying  so  proper 
and  laudable  an  expectation,  are 
but  meagre  and  insufficient;  but 
the  followingJetters,.  it  is  hoped, 
will,  in  no  small  degree,  supply^ 
thia  defect.  They  were  written) 
to  a  younger  minister^  who  had 
anxiously  requested  his  advice  on- 
the  subjects  to  which  they  relate^ 
It  will  be  perceived,  from  their 
dates,  that  they  were  composed  at 
a  time  when  Mr.  B.  could  look 
back  upon  the  exercises  and  events 
of  his  own  former  ministry,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  full  maturity 
in  scriptural  wisdom  and  religioua 
experience.  The.  length  of  them,, 
it  is  presumed,  is  the  last  thing  of 
which  the  Christian  reader  wili 
complain.* 

*  These  valuable  letters  will  be  foma 
among  the  «  Original  Comaunioations" 
in  the  present  Number.  Thin  arrange- 
ment was  found  most  convenient  in  the 
division  of  the  memoir. 
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The  truly  evangelical  spirit  and 
lively  zeal  with  which  the  minis- 
terial labours  of  Mr.  B.  were  con- 
ducted^ appear,  also,  from  die  pub- 
lications which  proceeded  from  his 
pen  during  his  continuance  in  the 
pastoral  office.  The  first  of  these 
iqppears  to  have  been  a  Fast  Ser- 
mon, preached  in  February,  1780, 
and  entitled,  "  Professors  admo^ 
nished  in  the  Day  of  Calamity^** 
&c.  This  discourse  is,  in  every 
view,  an  excellent  specimen  of 
preaching.  Of  the  early  maturity 
of  judgment  and  literary  taste 
which  it  displays,  much  might  be 
said ;  but  these  are  its  least  valua- 
ble qualities.  It  gives  a  most  fa- 
vourable idea  of  Mr.  B.'s  devoted- 
ness  to  God,  and  of  his  concern 
for  the  honour  of  religion,  and  the 
purity  of  its  professors.  *'  Shame" 
Jul  conformity  to  the  world"  and 
some  other  sins,  the^  evil  of  which 
is  apt  to  strike  the  aged  rather 
than  the  young,  are  described  and 
reproved  by  him  with  all  the  zeal 
and  earnestness  of  a  hoary  apostle. 
Mr.  B.  published,  also,  in  1784, 
*'  A  Concise  View  of  Religious 
Worship,  and  of  die  Nature  and  Or- 
der of  New  Testament  Churches." 
This  treatise  he  lent  to  a  friend,  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death,  with 
an  expression  of  regret  that  he 
could  not  give  it  to  him,  as  it  was 
the  only  copy  that  he  possessed ;  a 
sufficient  proof  (if  proof  were  ne- 
cessary) that  he  approved  of  the 
sentiments  which  it  contains  ''  to 
the  last."  It  may  be  proper  to  in- 
sert the  following  passages  from 
the  preface  to  this  work,  partly  to 
set  the  character  of  Mr.  B.  in  its 
true  light,  and  partly  as  affording 
wholesome  and  seasonable  admo- 
nition in  the  present  times. 

"  To  suppose  that  Jesus  Christ, 
die  anointed  King  on  God's  holy 
hill  of  Zion,  should  have  left  unde- 
termined the  form  of  gospel  wor- 
ship, or  have  referred  what  re- 
spects the  constitution,  order,  dis- 
cipline, and  duties  of  his  churches, 
to  the  will  and  wisdom  of  men,  is 


highly  inconsistent  with  that  su- 
preme and  exclusive  allegiance, 
which  he  claims  from  all  his  sub- 
jects, as  their  only  Lwd  and  Law- 
giver. Under  the  preceding  dis- 
pensation, in  which  the  worship  of 
the  sanctuary  was  conducted  by 
means  of  *  carnal  ordinances,' 
'  Moses  was  admonished  of  God, 
when  he  was  about  to  make  the 
tabernacle,'  that  he  ^ould  be  care- 
ful '  to  make  all  tilings  according  to 
the  pattern  showed  to  him  in  the 
mount:'  how  much  more,  then» 
may  it  be  concluded,  that,  under 
the  present,  which  is  a  '  ministra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  that  exceeds  in 
glory,'  the  whole  order  of  God's 
house  and  worship  should  be  strict- 
ly conformed  to  divine  presmption 
and  appointment.' 

'^  It  must  be  lamented,  however, 
that,  in  the  present  day,  the  nature 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  the 
constitution  of  his  churches,  the 
rules  of  gospel-fellowship,  and  the 
scriptural  plan  of  social  religion, 
are  very  imperfectly  understood 
by  numbers  of  jthose  who  are  called 
the  ^llowers  of  Christ.  Some  do 
not  appear  to  relish  them ;  others, 
perhaps  without  design,  pass  them 
over  with  silent  inattention.  Many, 
there  is  reason  to  fear,  do  not  suf- 
ficiently consider  the  authority  of 
Christ  in  these  things,  nor  the  ad- 
vantages designed  to  arise  from 
them  to  his  subjects.  And>  pro- 
bably, not  a  few  are  discouraged 
by  an  apprehension  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  they  must  con. 
tend,  if  they  determine  faithfully 
to  observe  whatsoever  Christ  has 
commanded/' 

''  Thus,  on  one  account  and 
another,  many  live  all  their  days 
under  the  sound  pf  the  Gospel,  in 
the  neglect  of  important  duties, 
which  Christ  I'las  enjoined  on  all 
his  subjects,  while  others  are  very 
deficient  in  their  attention  to  them. 
And,  from  these  circumstances, 
much  disadvantage  ariseth  to  the 
cause  of  Christ.  Some  churches 
are  filled  with  disorder  and  coniU- 
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mm.  Others  have  only  the  sha- 
dow of  union  and  firmness^  while^  in 
reality,  they  are  without  strength, 
and  continually  liable  to  be  thrown 
into  distraction  by  any  unfavour- 
able circumstance  that  may  occur. 
Private  members  of  churches  have 
not  that  assistance  for  their  im- 
provement and  comfort  which 
Christ  hath  appointed.  Faithful 
officers  often  ^d  insurmountable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  their 
du^.  And  the  rising  generation 
grows  up  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  and  order  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  destitute  of  those  helps, 
which  he  hath  ordained  for  the 
seed  of  his  church." — ^pp,  5 — 8. 

Probabhr  our  readers  will  not 
think  the^following  question  and 
answer,  taken  from  the  body  of 
the  work,  unseasonable  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

*'  Q.  27. — Is  it  right  for  any 
man,  or  body  of  men,  to  enjoin  ad- 
ditions to  the  ordinances  of  Christ, 
even  under  the  idea  of  assisting 
devotion,  or  of  rendering  the  wor- 
ship  more   comely? — A.  By  no 
means ;  for  all  true  and  acceptable 
devotion  is  the  fruit  of  faith,  which 
hath  respect  to  the  word  of  God 
alone ;  and  all  the  beauty  of  chris- 
tian worship  consists  ip  its  exact 
agreement  with  the  appointments 
of  Christ,  who  is  the  head  over  all 
things   to   his  body  the   church. 
All  human  additions,  therefore;  are 
not  only  needless,  but  presump- 
tiious»  because  they  derogate  from 
the  wisdom  and  authority  of  Christ; 
and  are  expressly  forbidden  in  his 
word.** — Heb.  xi.  4 — 6.     Eph.  ii, 
19-22.     Matt.  XV.   9.     Col.  ii. 
18— 23.— p.  22. 

In  1791,  Mr.B.  published  three 
funeral  sermons,  two  of  which  ap- 
peared at  the  request  of  the  friends 
and  relations  of  John  and  Sophia 
Vowell,  an  amiable  and  truly  reli- 
gious brother  and  sister,  who  both 
di^d  young,   in  December  1790. 


In  few  instances  have  the  cha- 
racters of  true  conversion  been 
more  distinctly  marked  than  in 
the  experience  of  these  young  per- 
sons. The  first,  a  youth  of  great 
moral  worth,  was  brought  to  a 
right  estimate  of  his  eternal  in- 
terests during  his  last  lingering 
illness.  His  sister  had  long  ex- 
hibited the  evidences  of  genuine 
piety ;  her  death  was  the  effect  of 
rapid  and  unexpected  disease.  Mr. 
Bennet's  improvement  of  the  af- 
fecting circumstances  of  these 
striking  providences  was  inarked 
by  sound  judgment  and  strong 
feeling.  The  third  sermon  was  de- 
livered on  occasion  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  Savage. 

Among  other  events  of  import- 
ance to  Mr.  B.  during  his  ministry 
in  London,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  he  married,  in  November 
1784,  Esther,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Shrimpton,  Esq. of  High  Wycomb, 
But  the  happiness  whidi  he  en- 
joyed in  the  society  of  this  respect- 
aible  and  excellent  lady>  was  in- 
terrupted by  domestic  calamity, 
and  was,  in  its  duraticm,  lament- 
ably short.  Two  children,  which 
were  the  fruit  of  their  marriage, 
both  died  in  infancy,  and  were 
soon  followed  to  the  grave  by  their 
mother,  who  departed  this  lifb,  at 
Canonbury,  in  February  1787- 
In  September  of  the  following 
year,  Mr.  B.  entered  again  into  the 
marriage  state,  with  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  Ewer,  Esq.  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields>  and  of  Ipswich. 
This  lady  was  his  "  valuable,  or 
rather  invaluable  partner,"  (as  he 
himself  has  been  known  to  express 
it,)  for  more  than  thirty-three 
years.  Such  an  animated  expres- 
sion of  real  attachment  and  satis- 
faction, it  is  certain  she  would  at 
no  time  have  been  indisposed  to 
apply  to  himself. 

{To  be  contitiued.) 
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to  raise  him,  no  heavenly  grace  to 
disengage  his  heart  from  this 
world's  delusions,  and  to  fix  his 
affections  on  realities  above.  True 
wisdom  dictates  a  far  different 
eourse ;  it  reveals  to  us  the  secret, 
both  of  our  weakness  ind  our 
force ;  giving  to  us  the  conscious- 
ness df  our  depravity  and  blind- 
new,  it  impels  us  to  take  up  our 
cross,  and  to  follow  Christ ;  direct- 
ing us  to  the  great  source  of  power 
and  perseverance,  it  enables  us  to 
adopt  the  language  of  the  royal 
*Psalmist,  and  to  say,  /  rvfll  go  in 
the  strength  of  the  Lord  God. 

I.  We  shall  take  these  words  in         ' 
their  general  import,  as  expressive 

of  determination. 

II.  We  shall  analyse  the  general 
resolution,   and  endeavour  to  as- 
certain   the  particulars   of   which        ^ 
it  is  made  up. 

In  the^r^^  place,  then,  we  may 
consider  the  text  generally  as  the 
language  of  determination.  After 
recapitulating  various  important 
considerations,  David,  on  a  delibe- 
rate view  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  case,  comes  to  this  resolved 
conclusion,  that  others  might  trust 
in  chariots  and  in  horses,  in  wis- 
dom or  in  knowledge,  in  health  or 
bodily  vigour,  but  that  he  would 
trust  in  the  Lord  his  God.  With 
this  part  of  our  subject,  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  seem  to  be  na- 
turally connected. 

1.  Indecision  is  the  mark  of  a 
feeble  character.  On  this  point  all 
mankind  are  agreed  ;  the  timid, 
uncertain,  wavering  man,  betrays 
the  infirmity  of  his  mental  and 
moral  habits,  at  every  step  he  takes 
in  the  intersecting  paths  of  life. 
Doubts,  difficulties^  and  dangers, 
appal  him  at  every  turn ;  he  hesi- 
tates alike  amid  the  clearest  evi- 
dence, and  in  circumstances  of 
real  obscurity.  And  if  in  common 
life  these  feelings  be  contemptible 
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I  wUI  go  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord 
God.— Psalm  Ixxi.  16. 

At  the  present  season^  <rwhen  we 
are^  as  it  were^  leaving  behind  us 
the  car^  and  t^e  enjoyments^  the 
calm  and  the  turbulence,  the  vicis- 
tttttdes  and  the  tranquillity  which 
may  have  chequered  our  course 
through  the  departed  year,  it  must 
be  profitable  for  us  to  pause  at  the 
starting-point  of  our  new  career, 
that  we  may  commune  with  our 
own  hearts,  prove  our  principles, 
and  ascertain  the  feelings  and  an* 
ticipations  with  which  we  enter  on 
the  uncertainties  of  the  future. 
God  has  been  pleased  to  divide  the 
lapse  of  time  into  appointed  sea- 
sons ;  he  has  set  up  barriers  and 
waymarks  to  admonish  us  of  the 
length  of  our  progress,  and  of  our 
nearer  approach  to  its  inevitable 
termination.  The  -succession  of 
day  and  night,  the-  changes  of  the 
moon,  the  revolutions  of  the  sun, 
are  all  graciously  designed  to  warn, 
to  reprove, '  and  *  to ' animate ;  they 
call  upon  us  to  cansider  our  origin, 
our  condition,  ^fmdour  prospects. 
That  man  is  well-judging  who 
makes  these  the  subjects  of  his  habi- 
tual medilation  ;  but  he  who  en- 
ters onthis  investigation,  relying 
on  his  own  acuteness,  though  he 
may  be  wise  after  the  manner  of 
the  schools,  his  trusted  strength  is 
weakness,  and  his  boasted  wisdom 
folly.  Nor  is' that  man*s  resolution 
of  a  firmer  or  more  prudent  cast, 
who  rushes  into  the  warfare  of  life 
in  all  the  hardihood  of  self-de- 
pendence ;  and  in  the  madness  of 
its  strife,  the  despondency  of  its 
failures,  or  the  intoxication  of  its 
victories,  calls  upon  no  stronger 
arm  to  aid  him,  no  higher  power 
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ia  their  display^  and  mischievous 
Iq  their  effect,  how  much  more  in- 
jarious  must  they  be  in  their  influ- 
ence on  our  Christian  course.  He 
that  roavereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the 
sea  driven  with  the  tvitut  qnd  tossed  ; 
Id  not  that  man  think  that  he  shall 
receive  any  thing  of  the  Lord. — 
There  is  not  a  single  point  of  our 
religious  experience  where  we 
may  safely  give  way  to  hesitancy 
and  halting.  In  our  choice  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  God  and  the 
world — in  our  estimate  of  our 
own  character,  and  that  of  the  Al- 
mighty— in  the  great  question, 
what  think  ye  of  Christ  ? — ^in  our 
approaches  to  a  Throne  of  Grace ; 
in  our  daily  and  hourly  trust  and 
dependence  on  divine  illumination 
and  aid ;  in  all  or  any  of  these  par- 
ticulars, can  we  safely  indulge  a 
double  or  a  doubting  mind  ?  No  ! 
my  friends,  here  there  must  be  no 
wavering  ;'^~onward  and  upward 
must  be  the  Christian's  motto, 
while  he  presses  forward  for  the 
prize  of  his  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.  In  human  affairs 
there  may  be  a  pretext  for  inde- 
cision, since  all  that  depends  on 
man  is  frail  and  deceptive ;  but  in 
eternal  concerns  there  is  no  room 
for  uncejrCainty,  since  all  that  de- 
pends on  God  is  settled  and  sta- 
blished. 

2.  We  may,  for  a  moment,  direct 
our  attention  to  the  necessity  Jbr 
determination,  in  order  to  the  attain^ 
matt  of  excellence.  The  insepara- 
ble connection  between  the  moral 
quality  and  its  desirable  result, 
was  emphatically  stated  by  the 
dying  patriarch,  when  he  ad- 
dressed to  his  first-bom  son  the 
prophetic  malediction, — unstable  as 
water,  thou  shall  not  excel.  A 
large  class  of  mankind  seem  dis<- 
posed  to  indulge  themselves  in  an 
indolent  and  inactive  habit,  be- 
traying no  marked  or  disgraceful 
symptom  of  a  wavering  character^ 
but  wrapping  themselves  up  in 
satisfied  mediocrity,  and  drifting 
down  the  stream  of  time,  without 
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one  dignified  attempt  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  tlieir  course. 
For  such  there  is  no  excellence; 
they  live,  without  an  effort  to  ful- 
fil the  great  end  of  their  being ; 
they  take  for  their  motto,  let  us  eat, 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 
They  perish,  and  leave  society  with- 
out a  blank.  And  as  every  valua«. 
ble  principle  that  belongs  to  the 
world,  pertains  in  a  far  higher  sens^ 
to  the  children  of  the  kingdom, 
this  feeling  too  should  be  always 
present  with  us,  that  we  maintain 
a  steady  and  habitual  resolution  to 
go  forward  in  the  divine  life ;  to 
make  all  our  pursuits  subservient 
to  our  growth  in  grace ;  to  bring 
our  thoughts,  our  conversation, 
our  reading,  to  bear  upon  our  pro- 
gress Zionward.  And  as  there  is 
corruption  mingled  with  oiir  best 
services,  let  us  give  hfeed  to  it, 
that  nothing  of  this  be  on  our 
own  foundation  ;  but  tliat  we  pre- 
serve a  constant  and  humble  re- 
gard to  the  presence  and  the  aid 
of  Him,  who  alone  is  able  to  keep, 
us  from  foiling.  Let  us  not  be  as 
though  we  had  already  attained, 
cither  were  already  perfect;  but 
by  the  help  of  God,  let  us  aim  at 
all  excellence ;  let  us  aspire  to  a 
finished  victory,  through  Him  who 
loved  us. 

S,  We  may  infer  the  expediency 
of  forming  specific  resolutions.  Men 
are  too  fond  of  dwelling  in  gene- 
rals, without  exposing  themselves  to 
the  inconvenience  of  applying  par- 
ticulars to  their  own  characters  and 
circumstances.  The  merchant  who 
is  aware  that  his  concerns  are  in  9^ 
dubious  state,  too  often  shrinkfli 
from  the  investigation  of  his  affairs, 
until  disaster  becomes  disgrace. 
The  man  who  is  conscious  of  a 
weak  and*  vicious  mind,  is  reluc- 
tant to  submit  to  those  minute 
and  painful  searchings  which  would 
leave  him  without  the  unsubstan- 
tial excuses  by  which  he  con- 
trives to  bribe  and  mitigate  the 
verdict  of  his  conscience.  And 
thus,  with  ourselves,  there  is  i| 
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Sternness  and  severity  of  self-exa-  invigorating  means  of  grace.  Have 
mination  and  discipline  requisite  we  to  look  back  on  lamentable 
to  the  full  and  fair  application  of  failures — where  was  our  weakness 


our  principle,  which  make  us  re 
coil  from  its  honest  and  sincere 
adoption.  We  have  no  objection 
to  general  determinations,  for  they 
may  be  evaded;  but  we  dislike  spe- 
cific ones,  because  they  bring  us 
at  once  home  to  the  inner-chamber 
of  our  heart.  To  resolve  against 
the  grosser  forms  of  impurity, 
carries  so  much  generality,  and 
such  obvious  propriety  along  with 
it,  that  we  dare  not  refuse  ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  particulars,  when 
we  are  compelled  to  determine 
against  the  sensual  indulgence  of 
the  eye  or  the  mind  ; — when  our 
resolution  becomes  minute,  and  is 
made  to  include  every  question- 
able sight,  however  alluring,  all 
frivolous  conversation,  however 
lively  and  enticing,  all  licentious 
reading,  however  attractive,  in 
short,  when  it  is  directed  to  the 
closure  of  every  avenue  at  which 
sinful  appetite  may  find  an  en- 
trance, then  comes  the  conflict; 
then  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  are  at 
Variance;  and,  let  the  result  be 
what  it  may,  one  thing,  at  least, 
will  be  made  manifest,  the  weak- 
ness of  man  destitute  of  the  grace 
of  God.  The  parallel  miglit  be 
pursued  through  all  the  varieties 
of  human  experience;  but  this 
may  suflice  to  establish  the  import- 
ance of  specific  resolutions,  and  to 
suggest  the  principle  on  which  they 
should  be  formed,  and  the  par- 
ticulars to  which  they  should 
be  applied.  Our  successes,  our 
Jailures,  our  characters,  will  sup- 
ply us  with  an  ample  field  of  exa- 
mination. Have  we  been  success- 
Jul  in  our  struggles  with  self  and 
sin — what  means  have  been  made 
instrumental  in  giving  us  the  vic- 
tory? Have  prayer,  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  hearing  of  the 
word,  been  blest  to  our  establish- 
ment in  faith  and  holiness?— then 
let  our  resolutions  go  to  the  steady 
cultivation  of  these  precious  and 


in  the  hour  of  temptation  ? — Was 
it  in  negligence,  in  self-depen- 
dence, in  alienation  from  God,  in 
perverted  views  of  divine  truth — 
then  let  our  determination  be  di- 
rected to  the  counteractive  means, 
to  prayer  and  self-denial,  to  fer- 
vent intreaties  for  recalling  sanc- 
tifying, and  illuminating,  grace. 
Have  We  neglected  the  study  of 
our  own  characters — are  we  as 
yet  unacquainted  with  ourselves  ? 
Then  let  our  strenuous  efforts  be 
directed  -to  the  attainment  of  this 
knowledge,  keeping  in  steady 
view  the  awful  requisitions  of 
God's  holy  word,  and  looking  for- 
,  ward  to  the  strict  scrutiny  of  the 
great  and  terrible  day  of  tlie 
Lord,  And  as  every  plan  and 
every  determination  that  we  may 
frame  in  the  conduct  of  life,  will 
be  mainly  dependent  for  success 
on  our  peculiar  characters,  so  will 
every  resolution  formed  with  re- 
ference to  the  life  of  grace,  be  in- 
fluenced by  our  state  before  God- 
presumptuous  resolves  will  inevi- 
tably fail,  sanctified  and  humble 
determinations  will  obtain  a  bles« 
sing  from  on  high. 

It  was  proposed, 

IX.  To  consider  the  resolution 
recorded  in  the  text,  with  relation 
lo  the  particulars  of  which  it  is 
made  up.  And  under  this  head, 
we  may  consider  the  lasguage  of 
David, 

1  St.  As  having  reference  to  him- 
self; — /  will  go.  Here  be  evi- 
dently has  in  view  the  common 
similitude  which  describes  life  as  a 
journey.  Keeping  this  resem-. 
blance  in  sight,  we  may  observe 
that  the  Christian  traveller,  like 
the  voyager  of  science  or  curiosity^ 
must  exercise  activity.  The  inert 
and  indolent  are  unfit  for  the  task 
of  observation;  the  comforts  of 
their  fire-side,  the  heaviness  of 
sloth,  or  tlie  languor  of  habitual 
indulgence^  will  combine  to  inca- 
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padtate  them  for  the  rapid  move- 
ments, continual  exertion,  and  in- 
tense excitement,  which  at  once 
gratify  and  exhaust  the  visitant  of 
distant  realms.  And  are  indolence 
and  sensuality  qualifications  for 
that  journey  which^  through  all  the 
trials  and  the  perils  of  the  wilder- 
ness, leads  to  glory,  honour,  and 
immortaL'ty  ?  While  all  nature  is 
active  in  its  appointed  course,  shall 
not  the  follower  of  Christ  be  alert 
and  persevering  in  his  path  of  ho- 
liness ?  Let  us  be  awake  and  stir- 
ring,, and,  while  duties  are  pressing 
round  us,  let  us  count  it  our  high 
privilege  to  be  actively  employed 
in  the  work  of  God.  Another 
quality  b  indispensable  to  the  tra- 
veller, watchfulness  against  danger, 
imposition,  or  error.  The  Chris- 
tian traveller,  too,  must  watch,  and 
against  the  same  casualties.  Dan- 
gers surround  him,  the  enemies  of 
his  soul  are  raging  for  his  destruc- 
tion, **  fear,  and  the  snare,  and  the 
pit,"  are  prepared  tp  overwhelm 
him.  Error  and  delusion  are 
spread  as  nets  for  the  unwary; 
the  path  is  sometimes  intricate, 
and  though  the  directory  is  plain, 
yet  we  are  not  always  willing  to 
submit  to  its  guidance.  Let  us 
then  watch  against  Satan,  against 
the  world,  againsi;  ourselves.  Nor 
is  perseverance  less  requisite  to  the 
traveller  Z  ion  ward.  How  many 
have  feinted  by  the  way,  how 
many  halted  in  their  advance,  how 
many  wandered  from  the  path ! 
And  we.  too,  unless  we  receive 
from  God  persevering  grace,  shall 
faint,  and  fail,  and  err. 

2.  The  Psalmist,  after  thus  inti- 
mating the  objects  of  his  resolu- 
tion, gives  himself  up  implicitly  to 
that  Being  who  alone  can  inspire 
and  confirm  holy  resolutions.  / 
mil  go  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord 
God,  In  the  performance  of 
this  self-renouncing  act,  he  ex- 
presses conscious  weakness.  lie 
knew  his  infirmity,  and,  like  Da- 
vid, every  child  of  God  feels  and 
confesses  his  inability  and  indispo* 


sition  to  all  that  is  good.  No  man 
ever  attempted  the  heavenly  jour- 
ney, in  his  own  strength,  and  suc- 
ceeded. We  are  unequal  to  a  sin- 
gle enemy ;  we  must  fail  before 
the  smallest  difficulty ;  we  shall 
give  way  before  the  slightest  inti- 
midation. Notliing  in  nature  can 
be  so  weak,  because  nothing  can 
be  so  guilty,  as  man;  and  were 
we  to  accumulate  all  the  forms  ' 
and  semblances  of  debility,  we 
should  yet  fall  short  of  the  help* 
lessness  of  man  as  man,  because 
his  is  a  moral  imbecility — the  in* 
firmity  of  the  will.  It ,  is  the 
Christian's  privilege  to  feel  his 
weakness,  and  under  a  deep  con- 
sciousness of  its  ruinous  eflfects,  to 
seek  strength  from  a  higher  source. 
This  too  was  the  secret  of  David's 
confidence  —  reliance  upon  God, 
distinctly  expressed  ,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  text,  while  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  helplessness  is 
obviously  implied.  No  man  ever 
attempted  the  heavenly  journey  in 
the  strength  of  Jehovah,  and  failed. 
What  a  high  and  holy  incentive  tcr 
action  is  this!  How  glorious  are 
the  powers  and  privileges  with 
which  the  Christian  is  invested! 
Well  may  he  move  fearlessly  on- 
ward, whose  energy  and  whose  ar- 
mour are  given  him  from  the  Al- 
mighty. Well  may  he,  who  has 
God  for  his  helper,  set  at  nought 
the  impotent  contradiction  of  his 
fellow-worms,  and  the  malignant 
opposition  of  the  powers  a£  dark-** 
ijess.  Be  it  remembered,  that  this 
is  ,a  principle  to  be  taken  in  its 
cntireness ;  it  is  not  to  be  parcelled 
out  and  adopted  as  caprice  or  de- 
praved inclination  may  suggest; 
it  must  be  our  constant  and  sole 
depen dance,  to  be  used  in  the  pre- 
scribed way,  and  for  sanctified  pur- 
poses. When  we  travel  out  of  the 
Scripture  record,  we  have  no  war- 
rant to  expect  security  against 
false  doctrine ;  when  we  quit  "  the 
great  highway  of  holiness,"  it  is 
absurd  and  impious  to  call  on  di« 
vine  assistance  while  persisting  xa 
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our  heavenly  Father  we  may  hope 
all  things,  venture  all  tilings,  en- 
counter all  things.  We  have  a 
sure  word  of  promise  that  he  will 
never  leave  us  nor  forsake  us. 

Let  us  then  be  encouraged  to 
imitate  the  King  of  Israel  in  his 
holy  and  humble  resolution,  and 
in  his  entire  dependence  upon 
God.  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of 
the  present  season  to  take  a  solemn 
retrospect  of  our  past  lives,  and 
before  the  mercy-seat  of  the  All- 
seeing  Jehovah  to  offer  up  our 
thanksgivings  and  petitions — ^re- 
cording, in  his  awful  presence,  our 
determination  that  we  will  hence- 
forward serve  the  Lord.  Con- 
science will  convict  us  all  of  foul 


seek  afresh  to  the  atoning  sacrifice, 
and  record  anew  our  covenant  with 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  Expe- 
rience will  tell  us  of  past  weak- 
nesses and  failures,  but  it  will 
teach  us  too  wherein  our  safety 
lies.  Fearfulness  may  come  upon 
us  at  the  prospect  of  the  snares, 
and  ruggednesses,  and  perils,  that 
await  us,  but  hope  and  trust  will 
animate  us  to  "  mingle  with  the 
toil"— /Acre  is  yet  much  land  to  be 
possessid,  and  we  will  go  forth  to 
"  conquest  and  a  crown."  A  path 
of  noble  enterprize  and  exertion 
lies  before  us  all,' and  may  it  be 
the  heaven-inspired  language  of 
every  heart — I  will  go  in  the  strength 
of  the  Lord  God. 


ORIGINAL   ESSAYS,   COMMUNICATIONS,   &c. 


ON    THE    UNION    OF    INDEPEN- 
DENT CHURCHES. ' 

This  interesting  and  important 
subject  seems  destined,  at  length, 
to  be  brought  fairly  and  fully,  at 
least  so  far  as  discussion  goes, 
before  the  attention  of  the  congre- 
gational body.  Dr.  Wardlaw's 
sermon,  followed  by  the  excellent 
discourse  of  Mr.  Morison,  and  the 
discussion  to  which  that  discourse 
has  given  rise  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Magazine,  and  the  Eclectic 
Review,  have  all  combined  to  re- 
vive the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion. The  object  is  unquestion- 
ably entitled  to  all  the  investigation 
which  it  can  possibly  receive;  and 
in  the  hope  of  keeping  it  before 
the  eye  of  the  public,  where  it  is 
now  placed,  I  am  induced  to  offer 
the  following  remarks.  The  great 
desideratum  now  proposed  to  us, 
is  a  ^^  Visible  and  effectual  union 
of  all  the  congregational  churches 
in  England,  for  the  sake  of  mutual 
advantage  and  general  usefulness." 
It  is  most  readily  admitted,  that 
^uch,  very  much,  is  said  in  the 
New  Testament  about  the  union 


of  Christ's  disciples.  In  many 
places,  this  refers  to  the  harmony 
and  affection  of  the  members  of 
one  particular  church.  Romans 
xiv.  17—19*;  1  Cor.i.  10.;  1  Cor. 

^x.  17.;  2  Cor.  xiii.  11.;  Col.  iii. 
1 3-— 15.;  Ephes.  iv.  3.  These 
passages,  then,  cannot  be  fairly 
pleaded,  as  proving  the  necessity 
of  a  union  of  churches.  Other 
passages,  it  is  granted,  may  be 
quoted,  which  extend  the  idea  of 
union,  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
redeemed  on  earth ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  I  Cor.  xii.  12,  13.; 
Ephes.  iv.  4—6.  But  then,  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  iinion  alluded 
to  in  these  latter  texts  ?  not,  I  ap- 
prehend, a  visible  associatioti,  but 
that  oneness  bf  spirit  and  feeling, 
which  is  to  subsist  between  all 
who  are  partakers  of  like  precious 
faitl^  and  of  the  common  salvation. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  proved 

f  that  any  other  union  existed  in 
the  primitive  churches,  than  that 
of  mutual  affection,  sympathy,  and 
intercourse.  It  does  not  appear 
that  there  was  any  thing  like  that 
visible  association,  that  systematic 
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nnion^    which  is  now   contended 
for.     They  recognised  each  other 
as  the  churches  of  Christ ;  received 
each  others'  members  and  messen- 
gers when  they  had  occasion   to 
journey  from  one  place  to  another ; 
sent  pecuniary  relief  to  each  other 
in  time  of  need*     But  it  might  be 
feirly  asked^ '  whether  in  all  these 
things  we  do  not  imitate  them? 
Do  we  not  recognise  each  other  as 
churclies  of  Christ,  by  our  mode 
of  dismissing  members  from  one 
to  the    other ;  by  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  ministerial  labours ;  by 
our  joint   support   of  identifying 
periodical  publications,  and  semi- 
naries   for  the  education    of  our 
ministers  ?    Do  we  not  occasionally 
extend  pecuniary  relief  to  those 
Societies,  in  our  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods, which  are  in  indigent 
circumstances?     All  these  things> 
certainly,  are  indications  of  a  real 
union  ;  of  that  most  essential  fear 
ture  of  the  Christian  church,  the 
unity  of  the  spirit.     I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  has  become  rather 
too  common  to  deny  the  existence 
of  a  right  brotherly  feeling  in  the 
congregational  body  of  the  present 
day. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however, 
that  I  am  contending  against  any 
rational  and  scriptural  plan  for  a 
general  visible  union  of  our  churches. 
I  am  only  proving,  or  at  least  at- 
tempting to  do  it,  that  there  is  no 
scriptur^  precept,  or  precedent, 
which  absolutely  enjoins  it.  Like 
many  of  our  usages,  it  may  indeed 
be  contended  for,  on  the  ground 
of  general  principles,  but  not  on 
the  basis  of  particular  injunction. 
It  is  expedient,  and  it  is  an  expe- 
diency which  the  New  Testament 
allows.  On  this  ground  I  desire 
it,  and  will  do  every  thing  in  my 
power  to  promote  it. 

But  here  a  very  important  and 
difficult  question  will  present  it- 
self, "  How  shall  this  union  be 
formed,  and  what  objects  shall  it 
embrace?"  In  reply  to  this,  I 
would  observe,  at  once,  that  we 


must  be  careful  not  to  go  for  too 
lyiUch.      This  is  the  vei*y  cause 
why   all  attempts   have    hitherto 
failed    in    limine*      Mr.   Morison 
admits  this,  and  yet  has,  in  my 
opinion,  fallen  into  the  same  error.* 
What  does  he  propose  as  the  ob- 
jects,' of  a  congregational|union  ? 
"  It  might  with  much  profit  re- 
ceive, from  the  Secretary  of  each 
county  association,  a  brief  account 
of  the  existing  state  of  the  local 
churches;    it  might  devise  mea- 
sures for  the  assistance  of  necessi- 
tous interests  in  remote  scenes  of 
labour ;  it  might  determine  on  the 
best  methods  of  extending  the  con- 
gregational cause ;  it  might,  from 
time  to  time,  take  cognizance  of 
all  questions  affecting  the  civil  or 
religious  liberties  of  the  denomi« 
nation ;  and   finally,   it  might  in 
the  best  method  possible,  give  due 
circulation,  from  the  press  or  other- 
wise, to  such  parts  of  its  proceed- 
ings, as  might  be  likely  to  promote 
the   edification   of  the    churches, 
the  improvement  of  other  denomi- 
nations, and  the  general  good  of 
mankind."     This  scheme  may  ap- 
pear, upon  paper,  to  describe  a  very 
narrow  outline,  a  very  contracted 
circle.     But  let  any  man  attempt 
to  reduce  it,   in   imagination,   to 
practice*      How  much  calm  deli- 
beration, cautious  resolve,  and  yet 
vigorous  exertion,  there  must  be  to 
carry  even  this  seemingly  limited 
plan  into  execution.     Who  are  to 
compose  the  executive  department  ? 
For  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
committee.     Shall  it  be  a  metro- 
politan committee,   or  a  country 
one;    or     composed    jointly     of 
London  and  provincial  members? 
Under  any  circumstances  it  must, 
if    it    act  up    to    the    spirit   of 
the  above-mentioned  scheme  have 
more  business  than  it  can  ever  get 

*  Mr.  M.  does  not  seem  aware,  that 
the  union  he  refers  to  in  the  note,  page 
50,  was  not  an  attempt  to  form  a  general 
association,  but  a  mere  county  one ; 
and  that  it  failed  from  causes  altogether 
different  from  those  he  states. 
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through^  without  such  frequent  sit- 
tings, as  would  render  it  impossible 
for  the  distant  members  often  to  at- 
tend. As  a  national  association, 
it  would,  if  it  did  any  thing  worth 
the  object  of  union,  soon  draw  an 
accumulation  of  business  upon  it- 
self, which  it  would  be  utterly 
unable  to  despatch,  and  excite  ex- 
pectations which  it  co\ild  never 
satisfy. 

**  It  is  also  to  extend  relief  to 
necessitous  churches  in  remote  scenes 
of  labour"  Having  once  avowed 
this  as  its  object,  how  numerous 
would  be  the  claims  upon  its 
bounty ;  and  what  funds  could  it 
expect  to  raise,  equal  to  such  de- 
mands. How  difficult  would  it 
be  to  gain  satisfactory  information, 
and  how  embarrassing  would  often 
be  the  situation  of  the  committee 
on  receiving  contradictory  state- 
ments. Is  not  this  better  left  to 
country  associations,  and  a  well 
regulated  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety? If  it  is  "to  devise  means 
for  extending  the  congregational 
cause"  would  not  this  involve, 
when  a  whole  nation  is  the  object 
of  its  2eal,  a  degree  of  responsi- 
bility for  wisdom,  caution,  and 
zeal,  from  which  any  committee 
would  shrink  ?  If  it  is  "  to  improve 
other  denominations"  then  it  must 
be,  necessarily,  controversial.  I 
confess,  that  it  appears  to  me,  that 
such  a  summary  of  business  for  a 
general  congregational  union,  would 
require  a  fund  of  wealth,  wisdom, 
and  zeal,  for  its  efficient  manage- 
ment, which  we  are  not  likely 
soon  to  raise.  Then  be  it  recol- 
lected, that  while  this  machine 
requires  so  much  discretion  to 
manage  it,  the  managers  would  be 
open  to  animadversion  at  the  pub- 
lic meeting,  and  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  for  the  wisest  and 
best  men  upon  the  eanli  so  to 
conduct  it,  as  to  escape  censure* 
The  committee  would  be  the  ob- 
jects of  increasing  jealousy  with 
those,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  in 
wliom  there   is  a  morbid  sensi- 


bility to  every  thing  approaching 
to  associated  energy  and  advice* 
They  would  be  suspected  as  a 
band  of  conspirators  plotting  an 
invasion  of  the  freedom  of  our 
churches,  and  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  By  some  snarling  an(J 
cynical  men,  their  iictions  would 
be  misrepresented,  and  their  mo- 
tives misconstrued,  and  strong 
prejudices  would  be  speedily  raised 
up  against  them. 

For  the  protection  of  our  civil 
and  religious  privileges,  there  seems 
no  need  of  withdrawing  from  those 
bodies  with  whom  we  are  already 
associated.  In  this  respect,  "  unioa 
is  power;*'  and  the  Dissenters,  in 
all  questions  affecting  their  com- 
mon rights,  present  a  more  im- 
posing aspect,  when  joined  in  one 
compact  body,  than  when  divided 
into  parties.  Disunited,  each  party 
will  be  thinking  only  of  itself,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  cases  may- 
arise,  in  which  some  party  may 
lend  their  aid  to  oppress  the  rest ; 
or,  at  least,,  may  give  up  the  rest 
to  the  jealousy  and  encroachment 
of  the  civil  power;  were  there  ^ 
none,  at  the  time  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  abortive  effiart,  who,  bad 
they  been  disunited  from  the  pub- 
lic body,  would  have  been  the 
secret  aj^ettors  of  that  ill-advised 
measure  } 

What  then,  it  might  be  asked^ 
should  the  congregational  union 
embrace,  and  how  should  it  be 
conducted? — It  should  embrace 
hit  Utile,  for  it  cannot  do  much. 
Simplicity  is  essential  to  its  exists 
ence  and  continuance. 

1.  Let  there  be  an  annual  meet- 
ing, at  the  season  of  the  missionary 
festival,  to  which  the  pastors,  and 
deacons,  and  other  members  of,  our 
churches  shall  be  generally  invited. 
At  this  meeting,  let  a  sermon  be 
preached,  explanatory  of  our  prin- 
ciples in  doctrine,  duty,  and  church 
government.  Let  it  be  occasionally 
addressed  to  pastors,  to  deacons,  to 
members,  to  the  world  at  large,  as 
the  committee  shall  decide. 
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2.  Let  an  annual  epistle  be  pub« 
lished  by  the  committee,  addressed 
to  the  cliurches,  on  such  topics  as 
they  may  see  proper,  embodyintj 
in  it  all  the  information  they  can 
collect  of  the  number  and  state  of 
our  churches  in  general. 

3.  Let  the  congregational  board, 
or  ministers  belonging  to  the  month- 
ly meeting,  in  London,  be  a  com- 
mittee for  managing  the  business; 
and  their  meetings  be  always  open 
to  their  brethren  from  the  country 
when  in  town. 

As  a  country  minister,  I  should 
not  feel  the  least  possible  degree  of 
jealousy  of  my  London  brethren. 
— I  love  them,  honour  them,  and 
confide  in  them;  and  upon  this 
plan,  their  business  is  so  simple, 
and  so  accurately  defined,  that  it  is 
impossible  they  can  become  rneiro- 
poUtans  in  any  obnoxious  sense  of 
the  term. 

4.  Let  the  committee  choose  the 
preacher^  and  prepare  the  annual 
epistle ;  and  to  do  this  more  efiec- 
tually,  let  it  be  respectfully  re- 
quested that  every  county  associa- 
tion should  send  an  annual  account 
of  the  state  of  their  churches ;  and 
that,  where  there  is  no  association^ 
individual  ministers  should  send  a 
general  statement  of  their  fiocks. 

5.  In  addition^  let  us  have  an 
institution  similar  to  that  in  Red 
Cross  Street,  which  we  may  call 
our  own  ground ;  where  we  may 
meet  as  occasion  shall  require; 
where  we  may  deposit  the  archives 
of  our  denomination  ;  where  a  li- 
brary shall  be  formed ;  and  which,  in 
fact,  shall  become  the  local  centre  of 
our  association,  and  the  established 
organ  of  intercourse.  J  wish  not 
that  we  should  secede  from  Red 
Cross  Street.— No;  we  have  as 
mach  right  there  as  any  other  de- 
nomination, and  that  right  has 
been  never  questioned,  but  it  is 
not  exclusively  ours.  I  consider 
this  a  most  important  desideratum. 
It  might  easily  be  effected.  Are 
there  not  Independents  enough, 
both  of    ministers    and   laymen^ 
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to  set  this  thing  going?  It 
wants  but  some  few  public-spirited 
men  to  lay  the  foundation-stoney 
and  the  superstructure  of  the 
scheme  would  rise  rapidly.  I 
will  myself  give  ten  guineas  a^year 
to  establish  it,  and  will  pledge  my- 
self to  leave  a  legacy  of  books  to 
it,  of  not  less  value  than  fifty 
pounds.  Are  there  not  others  that 
will  follow  the  example?  Shall 
the  present  age,  sublimely  distin- 
guished as  it  is,  by  every  kind  of 
effort  for  the  cause  of  religion  in 
general,  pass  away  without  any 
thing  being  done,  in  the  way  of 
giving  still  greater  effect  to  those 
principles  for  which  an  Owen 
spent  tlie  vigour  of  his  great  mind  ? 
Such  an  institution  will  at  once 
add  to  our  glory  and  our  strength. 
I  call  upon  the  congregational 
board  to  consider  the  subject.. 
They  shall  take  the  lead,  and  many 
in  the  country  will  follow — cequis^ 
passibus. 

This,  in  ^y  view,  embraces  all 
that  a  congregational  union  can 
effect  It  is  the  full  measure  of  its 
comprehension.  If  others  think 
differently,  let  them  at  least  con- 
sent, to  try  the  simpler  scheme 
first;  if  the  plan  admits  of  exten* 
sion,  it  may  be  enlarged  after* 
wards.  To  attempt  too  much, 
will  prevent  ani/  thing  from  being 
attempted.  Begin  with  operations 
that  are  at  once  practicable  and 
unexceptionable,  which  will  pro* 
duce  neither  diversity  of  opinion^ 
nor  excite  any  degree  of  suspicion. 
Leave  every  thing  else  to  county 
associations.  They  can  descend 
to  details  which  a  national  union 
cannot  embrace. 

I  am  aware  that  Scotland  will 
be  advanced  as  a  proof  that  more 
may  be  done  than  what  I  contend 
for.  But  Scotland  is  not  a  parallel 
case;  the  churches  of  our  order 
are  so  few,  and  scattered  over  so 
wide  a  surface,  that  if  they  unite 
at  all,  they  must  all  unite.  They 
are  too  few  to  be  associated  in 
smaller  divisions,  and,  consequent* 
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Ij,  the  business  they  have  to  trans- 
act is  within  a  very  limited  com- 
pass. 

Let  us  begin  at  once.  Let  the 
congregational  board  take  it  into  im- 
mediate and  serious  consideration. 
Or,  if  they  prefer  that  it  should  be 
taken  up  In  another  way,  let  it 
be  brought  forward  at  the  monthly 
meeting ;  and  this  probably  would 
be  the  best  method  of  giving  a 
proper  attention  to  the  subject. 
Let  the  first  meeting  take  place 
next  May. 

I  would  not  give  up  a  particle 
of  christian  love  to  increase  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  our  denomina- 
tion :  but  I  do  want  to  see  a  little 
more  enlightened  and  dispassion- 
ate zeal  for  the  principles  of  non- 
conformity. The  praises  of  our 
national  establishment  were  never 
more  generally,  or  more  loudly,  or 
more  profusely  lavished  upon  that 
institution,  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. The  church  friends  of  the 
Bible  Society,  to  prove  that  their 
zeal  for  the  establishment  is  in  no 
degree  diminished  by  their  sup- 
port of  that  noble  cause,  very  lau- 
dably insist,  probably  more  than 
ever,  in  their,  ministerial  exercises, 
on  the  excellencies  of  the  church 
x)f  England;  and  surely  then  it 
becomes  us,  as  Independents,  to 
emulate  their  ardour  in  the 
maintenance  of  our  identifying 
principles :  principles  which  come 
down  to  us  fragrant  with  the  vir- 
tues, and  consecrated  by  the  blood, 
of  our  illustrious  ancestors. 

A  Country  Dissenting  MimsTER. 
Dec.  1822. 


ON  CONFIRMATION. 

(To  the  Editors, J 

Gentlemen, — I  was  lately  sitting 
in  my  study,  preparing  for  the 
duties  of  die  approaching  Sabbath, 
when  the  bells  of  the  parish  steeple 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  Bishop. 
Vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  laden 
with  young  persons,  and  walking 
parties^  coming  to  be  confirmed. 


produced  a  degree  of  bustle  and 
gaiety,  unusual  in  our  quiet  streets. 
The  giddiness  and  frivolity  which 
the  candidates  for  confirmation  ge- 
nerally exhibited,  were  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  alledged  im- 
portance and  solemnity  of  the  ce- 
remony; and  I  was  led  to  inquire, 
— '*  Were  they  such  persons  as  these 
whom  the  Apostles  conjirmed  ?  And 
is  confirmation,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  now  about  to  be  admi- 
nistered, a  scriptural  rite  ?"  —  I 
could  not  discover  that  it  was  ever 
commanded  by  Christ  or  his  Apos- 
tles, or  practised  during  the  period 
of  apostolic  history.  Ecclesiastical 
historians  tell  us,  that  "  Tertullian 
is  the  most  ancient  author  who 
mentions  this  ceremony;  but  by 
his  time,  a  great  variety  of  super- 
stitious, ridiculous,  and  foolish 
rites  were  brought  into  the  church  ; 
and  confirmation  was  then  always 
performed  immediately  afler  bap- 
tism ;"  but  if  it  is  not  a  scriptural 
institution,  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
informed,  how  the  opinion  of  Ter- 
tullian, or  of  any  other  uninspired 
man,  or  the  practice  of  any  age, 
becomes  authority  for  the  perpe- 
tual observance  of  it 

But  the  advocates  of  episcopal 
confirmation  wish  to  make  a  show 
of  scripture  precedent,  and  in  fa- 
vour of  their  practice  frequently 
urge  Acts  viii.  14 — 17;  where 
Peter  and  John  are  said  to  have 
laid  hands  on  some  of  the  Samari- 
tans, whom  Philip  had  baptized, 
and  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  diis  passage  has  no  real  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject ;  for  modem 
bishops  have  not  apostolic  qualifi- 
cations and  powe)*s.  Tlie  gifts 
imparted  to  the  Samaritans  were 
evidently  miraculous — they  were 
something  visible,  something  which 
raised  the  wonder,  and  excited  the 
ambition  of  the  sorcerer,  who  saw 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  by 
the  laying  on  of  the  Ap6stle's 
hands.  Now  our  bishops  cannot 
pretend  to  convey  the  power  to 
speak  with  tongues,  to  work  mira<% 
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cles,  &c  ;  and,  therefore,  the  prac- 
tice of  the  rite,  upon  each  autho- 
rity, is  mere  solemn  trifling.  But 
supposing)  as  we  may  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  given  to  the  Samaritans  for 
the  comnion  purposes  of  christian 
piety,  then  the  fruits  of  the  spirit 
were,  no  doubt,  visible  in  their 
lives,  and  proved  that  the  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  the  Apostles 
was  not  an  empty  ceremony.  Do 
we  find  any  thmg  analogous  to 
this,  resulting  from  the  modem 
administration  of  this  rite  ?  Do 
"  love,  joy,  peace,  meekness,  good- 
ness, ^tb,"  &c.  shine  forth  conspi- 
cuously in  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  been  confirmed  ?"*  If  not,  the 
ooDclusiqn  is,  (upon  the  above 
supposition,)  that  they  have  not 
received  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that 
their  confirmation  was  an  useless 
unmeiming  ceremony.  It  hath 
been  well  remarked,  **  if  the  Apos- 
tles laid  not  their  hands  on  all 
who  were  baptized,  it  makes  no- 
things for  confirmation ;  if  they 
did,  then  Simon  Magus  was  con- 
finned,  and  received  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  those  who  argue  for 
confirmation  will  by  no  means  ad- 
mit.** 

Reference  is  sometimes  made  to 
those  passages  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  which  contain  the  term 
"  confirming,"  (as  chap.  xiv.  22, 
and  chap.  xv.  32—41.)  as  though 
they  alluded  to,  and  justified  the 
jN-esent  practice.  But  a  little  at- 
tention to  th^m  will  be  enough  to 
convince  any  unprejudiced  mind, 
diat  the  confirmation  imparted  by 
the  Apostles  diifered  essentially 
firom  that  of  the  church  pf  England. 
This  will  appeal*  by  considering 
the  subjects,  the  nature,  and  the 
cbnsequepces  of  apostolic  con- 
firmation. I  need  only  to  surest 
the  contrast. 

I. — It  will  be  proper  to  inijuire, 
first,  Whom  ^id  the  Apostje  con- 
firm? 

Sorely  not  the  giddy  and  thought- 
less yojatht  ^bo  made  no  jpcet^i;!* 
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sions  to  even  jthe  form  of  godli- 
ness, and  whose  conduct  proved 
that  they  were  utteriy  destitute  of 
all  sense  of  religion. — Not  those 
whose  sole  preparation  for  it  con- 
sisted in  their  heing  able  to  repeat 
a  form  of  prayer,  or  a  short  cate- 
chism. To  confinn  such,  in  the 
apostolic  sense  of  the  term,  is  per- 
fectly impossible.  And  to  do  it  in 
any  case,— to  lay  hands  upon  them, 
and  declare  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  even  in  an  address  to  the 
Searcher  of  hearts,  that  "  God  has 
vouchsafed  to  regenerate  these  hi? 
servants  by  water  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  to  give  them  the  for- 
giveness of  all  Uieir  sins,"  and  "to 
certify  them,"  by  that  sign  "pf 
God's  favour,  and  gracious  good* 
ness  towards  th^m;"  what  is  it> 
but  to  practice  upon  theip  a  gross 
deception?  Does  not  such  a  con- 
firmation, under  such  circu^n- 
'stances,  directly  tend  to  encouragje. 
the  most  fallacious  hopes — to  m 
the  mind  in  all  its  ignorance  ai)d 
inveterate  prejudices — ^anjd  to  pro- 
duce that  inattention  to  the  meapts 
of  grace  which  is  so  fatal  to  the 
souls  of  thousands  ?* 

By  a  reference  to  the  passages 
mentioned  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that  those  whom  the  Apostles  con- 
firmed were  "  the  churches,"  1.  e. 
those  who  had  felt  the  power  of 
divine  truth — who  believed  all  that 
the  witnesses  for  Jesus  had  testi- 
fied concerning  the  person,  mir^^ 
cles,  life,  death,  resurrectign,  as- 

*  On  the  day  above  alluded  to,  tUe 
Vrker  was  attracted  to  the  window  by 
an  QQUSual  voiee  in  tbe  street,  when  he 
was  Bhooked  to  ^ee  twelve  or  fgurlji^^n 
yQ^Hg  uaep,  who  had  just  been  coi^ftrjTiS, 
10  a  sta^e  of  intoxication ;  one  of  them 
was  conducting  himself  in  a  v^  out- 
rageous manner,  and  uttering  the  m06t 
profane  oaths.  On  being  addroflied.  bf  a 
person  who  >appene4  V>  be.pa^siBg,  ^n 
the  imprppriety  aud  unsuitableness  of  his 
conduct,  he  replied,  with  an  oath,  '^  thai 
■he  had  received  the  Bishop^t  hkstmg^.  mad 
thmefew  might  et^oy  l^^iadf  if  he  pkas- 
ed."    Thiswi*ot.*«#^ry,la»^a^4>' 

^reipop^. 
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cension^  power,  and  grace  of  their 
Divine  Master,  and  who,  under  a 
sense  of  guilt  and  impending  mi-  • 
sery,  had  fled  to  him  for  refuge 
f^om  the  wrath  to  come.  Hence 
they  became  disciples  of  Christ — 
made  public  profession  of  his  re- 
ligion—came out  from  the  world, 
and  associated  themselves  for  all 
the  puqposes  of  public  religious 
worship — and  were  content  to  en-  . 
dure,  from  a  scoffing,  persecuting 
age,  great  tribulation,  so  that  they 
might  enter  the  kingdom  of  God. 
These  characteristics  of  primitive 
church  members  could  all  be  ve- 
rified by  Scripture  references ;  and 
from  tliem  it  appears,  that  a  chris- 
tian  character  was  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite to  apostolic  confirmation. 
Is  the  same  character  requisite 
now  ?  Alas !  it  seems  that  ability 
to  repeat  a  form  of  words  has  sup- 
planted this  appropriate  qualifica- 
tion. How  then  can  that  be  apos- 
tolic confirmation,  in.  which  neither 
the  administrator,  nor  the  receiver, 
is  qualified  according  to  the  prece- 
dent? 

n. — What  was  the  nature  of 
apostolic  confirmation  ? 

It  was  certainly  not  the  mere 
performance  of  a  rite.  The  reli^ 
gion  taught  by  these  inspired  men 
was  not  composed  of  ceremonial 
observances.  They  appear  to  have 
been  perfect  strangers  to  that  sum- 
mary method  of  making  and  esta- 
blishing Christians,  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  subsequent  ages.  Neither 
was  it  an  authoritative  declaration  of 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  per- 
sons confirmed*  The  bishops,  in 
the  ceremony  in  question,  thank 
God  for  regenerating  and  pardon- 
ing those  upon  whom  they  lay 
their  hand» — ^we  cannot,  therefore, 
wonder,  that  they  should  believe 
diemselves  to  be  regenerated  and 
pardoned,  when  they  kre  person- 
ally assured  of  it  by  one  whom 
tiiey  are  taught  to  consider  as  a 
success  or  to  me  Apostles  ?  If  those 
wbo  had  **  the  power  of  discerning 
spirits,"  ever  spake  so  confidently 
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of  the  state  of  any  persons,  it  was 
done  upon  better  grounds,  with 
better  means  of  judging,  and  more 
substantial  evidence,  than  such  as- 
surances can  have  in  the  present 
day. 

Among  t^he  things  coiQprised  in 
scriptural  confirmation,  die  most 
prominent  appear  to  be — progres- 
sive instruction— -establishment  o£ 
the  truth — ^a  statement  of  privi- 
lege— and  suitable  excitement. 

Progressive  Instruction,  —  The 
people  to  whom  the  Apostles  preach- 
ed the  word  of  life,  had  not  been 
educated  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  ; 
but  had  every  thing  to  learn  con- 
nected with  its  divine  discoveries. 
It  was  not  possible  to  make  them 
at  once  acquainted  with  "  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Lord,"  nor  would  it 
have  been  prudent  to  attempt  it. 
They  were  taught  as  they  were 
able  to  bear  it.  A  thousand  doubts, 
and  questions,  and  desires  would 
arise  in  those  minds,  in  which  the 
first  lessons  of  the  Gospel  had 
been  received  with  feeling  and  in- 
terest, and  more  extended  infor- 
mation would  be  necessary  to  con- 
firm them  in  the  first  principles  of 
the  Gospel.  The  Apostles  fed 
babes  with  milk,  but  gave  stronger 
food  to  those  whose  age  and 
strength  required  it. 

Eslablishment  of  the  Trutk,'^ 
The  new  converts  would  require 
proof  that  the  system  which  claim- 
ed all  their  souls,  and  challenged 
all  their  confidence,  was  a  divine 
revelation.  This  the  Apostles  as- 
serted, as  witnesses,  and  proved 
by  every  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate evidence.  By  a  reference  to 
the  Jewish  scriptures — by  convin- 
cing argumentation-— by  a  state- 
ment of  incontrovertible  facts^  and 
by  astonishing  miracles,  they  es- 
tablished the  truth  of  dieir  testi- 
mony, and  "  corifirmed  the  souls  of 
the  disciples.'' 

What  a  Jixed  and  unyielding 
attachment  to  the  Gospel  would 
result  from  the  glowing  and  beau- 
tiful descriptions  of  Christian  pri^ 
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vilege,  which  are  every  where,  to 
be  found  iti  the  Apostolic  writings  ? 
Neither  the  difficulties  necessarily 
connected  with  personal  religion, 
nor  the  persecutions  of  a  frowning 
world,    would    shake  the   steady 
purpose  of  that  man,  who  under- 
stood  and  could  appropriate  what 
the  Apostles  taught  of  the  power, 
promises,  grace,  and  faithfulness  of 
Christ.     What  stability  might  be 
expected  from  such  language  as 
the  following—"  I  am  persuaded, 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  &c. 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord."  Rom.  viii.  38,  39. 
The  truth  must  be  understood 
and  believed,  before  it  can  be  fair- 
ly brought  into  practice.     But  it 
was  intended,  by  its  great  Author, 
and  used  by  its  first  promulgators, 
as  an   engine  of  mighty  power, 
which  might  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  man,  as  an  intelligent  and 
moral  agent,  to  move  all  his  capa« 
cities,  and  regulate  all  his  actions. 
Therefore  the  Apostles  "  exhorted 
and  charged*,  every  Christian  **  to 
wilk  worthy  of  God,"  "  to  adorn 
the  doctrines  of  God"  their  "  Sa- 
viour in  all  things,"  to  be  "  faith- 
fill  unto  death,"  &c. ;  and  thus,  by 
suitable  excitement   and    advice, 
they  cotifirmed  them  in  the  habi- 
tual practice  of   every  christian 
duty,  by  which  it  might  be  proved 
that  they  had  not  believed  in  vain. 
I  need  not  point  out  how  different 
is  all  this,  and  much  more  which 
might  be  added,  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, from  the  nature  of  the  mo- 
dem ceremony. 

III.  What  consequences  resvlted 
from  it? 

"  The  weapons  of  our  warfare," 
sud  Paul,  ''are  not  carnal,  but 
mighty  through  God."  We  hence 
infer,  that  every  institution  and 
ceremony  of  the  Gospel  is  of  great 
moral  and  spiritual  utility,  and 
eminently  calculated  to  promote 
the  power  of  godliness. 

In  the  subjects  of  apostolic  con- 
firmatian,  a  practical  Hlustration  of 


the  Gospel  is  discoverable.  How 
would  the  Apostles  have  wept  if 
they  had  seen  those,  whom  they 
had  endeavoured  to  confirm  in  the 
faith,  wallowing  in  intemperance, 
and  defying  heaven  by  their  blas- 
phemies !  Certainly,  instead  of 
bestowing  upon  them  flattering 
commendations,  they  v/oultl  liave 
administered  sharp, )  ct  benevoluiit 
rebukes.  They  had  no  greater 
loy  than  to  see  their  chiUrun  walk 
m  the  truth.  "Now  we  live," 
said  they,  *'  if  ye  stand  fast  in 
the  Lord."  Had  tliey  not  exhi- 
bited "  holiness  to  the  Lord/'  In 
their  lives,  they  never  could  Iiave 
been  addressed  in  the  following 
language— "Ye  are  washi^d,  ye  are 
sanctified,  ye  are  justi/ied,  hi  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus^  and  by 
the  spirit  of  our  God/'  And  tho.^t 
who  receive  the  message  of  the 
Gospel,  "  not  in  word  only,  but 
also  in  power,"  will  be  anxious  to 
glorify  God  in  their  bocly  and 
spirit,  which  are  God*s. 

Unshaken  attachment  to  the 
truth  is  another  beneficial  result  of 
Scriptural  confirmation.  Would 
to  God  we  could  see  this  attach- 
ment in  all  who  submit  to  the  mo- 
dem ceremony  1  But,  alas,  they 
in  general  learn  to  substitute 
the  form  of  godliness  for  its 
j>ower !  The  Gospel  is  not  writ- 
ten in  their  hearts,  and  therefore 
most  of  them  are  alike  indifferent 
to  the  claims,  and  duties,  and 
pleasures  of  religion.  But  where 
the  religion  of  Jesus  is  received  as 
true,  and  engages  the  strong  affec- 
tions of  the  heart,  the  perversions 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  frivolities 
and  pleasures  of  the  world,  will 
seek  an  entrance  and  an  influence 
in  vain.  Such  an  one  will  be  able 
to  say, 

«  Should  all  the  forms  that  men  devise. 
Assault  my  faith,  with  treach'rous  art, 
I'd  call  them  vanity  and  lies, 
And  bind  the  Gospel  to  my  heart." 

Stability  in  temptations  and 
persecutions  may  be  expected  in 
the    truly'  confirmed    Christiim. 
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air"  may  rule  "  in  the  children  of 
disobedience;"  but  the  Christian 
resists  the  devil,  stedfast  in  the 
feith ;  and  does  not  yield  himself 
"  a  servant  unto  iniquity/'  It  is 
not  possible  to  convince  him  th^t 
there  is  no  reality  in  religion, 
oir  that  it  is  not  worth  the  endu- 
rance of  present  affliction.  He 
hath  no  other  expectation  than  to 
enter  "  tlae  kingdom"'  through 
much  tribulation;  "but  he  en- 
dures fis  freeing  him  who  h  invi- 
sible/' and  remains  "  faithful  untD 
death/* 

A  holy  confidence  in  God  will 
be  one  of  the  enduving  and  inva- 
luable fi^uits  of  the  privilege  in 
questionp  The  Lord  is  the  savir.g 
strength  of  his  anointed,  Sliould 
such  a  person  be  passing  through 
tJie  deepest  waters  of  affliction-^ 
even  should  the  fiirloni  and  cala- 
mitous suppositions  of  Habakkuk 
be  realized,  yet  this  divine  privi- 
lege will  enable  him  to  rejoice  in 
the  Lord,  and  to  joy  in  the  God 
of  his  solvation ;  and  he  expresses 
his  holy  and  well-placed  confi- 
dence in  the  language  of  inapira- 
tion,  while  the  triumph  of  faith 
enables  him  to  exclaim,  ^'  I  know 
whom  I  have  believed,  and  am 
persuaded  that  he  can  keep  what 
I  have  committed  to  him  against 
that  day ;"  and  he  shall  "  con- 
firm me  to  the  end/' 

Who  vn\l  not  join  in  the  ardent 
prayer,  "  May  the  time  soon  come, 
when  every  innovation  upon  apos- 
tolic practice  sliall  tall  into  disus6, 
and  no  other  confirmation  be  Va^ 
luedj  beside  that  w!iich  is  the  re- 
eult  of  spiritual  influence,  imparted 
in  the  use  of  Scriptural  ordinances 
of  grace, 

Oiierif.  J.  B. 

ON  SEAT-ltEM'S,  IN  REPLY  tt> 
PHILIPPENSIS. 

(To  the  Edlion,) 

G^Ntj[*fi1iEK> — I  am  sorry  to  per- 
ceive, in  your  last  number,  under 


tempt  to  vindicate  the  adoption  of 
a  seat-rent  in  Dissenting  places  or 
worship.  The  writer's  general 
object  in  the  paper,  appears  to  be 
so  good,  that  I  regret  he  should 
have  taken  the  readiest  way  to  de- 
feat his  own  intentions.  The 
slightest  examination  of  the  ar- 
guments  adduced  by  him,  in  de- 
fence of  the  practice,  will  shew 
their  utter  fallacy. 

The  first  objection  to  the  prac- 
tice, and  it  is  the  one  wliich  ought  to 
have  the  greatest  weight,  is,  that 
il  is  not  compatible  with  the  vo- 
luntary character  of  our  contri- 
butions«  On  this  point  Pliilip- 
pensis,  and  the  writer  on  whom  he 
animadverts,  are  at  issue.  '*  There 
is  nothing  about  it,"  says  your  cor- 
respondent, **  at  all  approximating^ 
to  compulsion.'^  And  yet,  his  chiejT 
argument  for  the  practice  proceeds 
upon  the  supposition,  that  it  aoes 
compel  an  involuntary  contribution 
from  men  of  habits  of  avarice  and 
hearts  of  stone.'*  It  is  the  very- 
compulsive  foitce  of  a  seat-rent^ 
which  is  to  wring  from  these 
men  a  payment,  for  which  all  ap- 
plications, in  any  other  shape^ 
would  be  useless;  and  it  is  the 
presence  of  such  men  in  our  so- 
cieties that  renders  a  seat-rent,  we 
are  told,  an  indispensable  measure. 
What  then  is  meant  by  compul- 
sion? Does  your  corresponuent 
mean  to  restrict  the  word  to  a 
legal  impost  >  Can  nothing  short 
of  a  necessity,  which.  leaves  no 
alternative,  be  callecl  compulsion  ? 
If  so,  there  is  no  merit  in  our  ab- 
staining from  compulsion,  as  Dis- 
aentersi,  because  we  cannot  have 
recourse  to  it.  According  to  this 
view  of  the  case,  if  the  parson,  or 
the  sauire,  threatens  a  poor  man, 
that  if  he  does  not  come  to  church, 
he  Vill  withdraw  his  patronage 
or  his  custom,  he  ddes  not  compel 
the  man  to  come  to  churcli ;  lie  . 
has  an  alternative.  And  when  a 
Sunday  toU  is  levied  on  persons 
going  to  a  Dissenting  meeting- 
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house^  who  have  to  go  throagh  a 
turnpike,  no  compulsion  is  used ; 
they  need  not  go.  DifFering,  how- 
ever, entirely  from  your  corre- 
spondent, in  my  notion  of  comlpul- 
sion,  I  maintain  that,  by  his  own 
shewing,  the  principle  of  a  seat- 
rent  is  that  of  compulsion,  and 
that,  in  this  respect,  it  is  at  once 
unfair,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  New  Testament  directions. 
It  is  unfair,  because  it  takes  no 
cognizance  of  a  man's  ability,  but 
merely  of  the  size  of  his  family. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  species  of  poll-tax, 
levying  so  much  per  head.  I  do 
not  qaite  understand  what  Philip- 
pensis  means,  by  seats  being  lett 
according  to  their  "  respective 
value/'  I  have  heard,  indeed,  of 
green  pews,  and  crimson  pews, 
and  curtain  pews,  of  church- 
wardens pews,  and  my  Lord's 
pew,  and  the  Squire's  pew.  For 
special  fittings  up  of  this  kind,  if 
such  things  must  be,  the  parties 
must,  of  course,  pay  accordingly. 
But  the  value  of  a  pew,  according 
to  my  N  old  fashioned  dissenting 
notions,  t  am  apt  to  consider  aS 
r^rtdated  chiefly  by  its  size,  the 
room  it  occupies;  and  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  seat-rents  are  always 
governed  by  the  size  of  a  pew, 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  levied  per 
Mtting.  Further,  I  imagine,  that 
a  bachelor,  old  or  young,  without 
incumbrances,  worth,  let  us  say, 
£300.  a  year  or  upwards,  or  a 
gentleman,  with  his  lad3r,  having 
no  family,  with  an  income  of  7  or 
£800.  a  year,  would  not  require 
quite  so  laf ge  a  pew,  as  good  Mr. 
A.,  the  carpenter,  with  his  six  chil- 
dren^ or  Mrs.  B.,  the  widow,  with 
her  (feughters  and  apprentice,  and 
many  others  of  smaU  means  wi^ 
larg^  £unilies.  What  then  does 
your  correspondent  mean  Tyy  a 
person's  occupying  an  inferior  seat, 
m  order  to  escape  the  payment  of 
a  certain  sum,  too  great  for  his  t'n- 
cUnaiions  ?  Inclination  is  not  the 
proper  woiil  in  such  a  reference; 
h  is  the  individUaVs  kne^ms  we 


speak  of,  when  we  complain  that 
a  seat-rent,  which  presses  on  a 
man  of  large  family  in  so  inequi- 
table a  manner,  does  partake,  in 
such  a  case,  of  compulsion,  towards 
the  man  of  small  means,  while  it 
connives  at  the  niggardliness  of 
those  who  may  be  the  best  able  in 
the  congregation  to  contribute 
largely. 

But  is  not  the  rich  man  at  liberty 
to  contribute  more?  I  am  sur- 
prised that  your  correspondent 
should  advance  so  unsubstantial  an 
argument.  His  principle  of  seat- 
rent  supposes,  that  those  who  are 
best  able  to  give,  would  otherwise 
give  nothing;  and  now  he  inquires, 
if  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  give 
more.  Whi/  should  they  give 
more,  when  they  give  all  that  is 
either  demanded  or  expected,  and, 
what  is  still  more  satisfactory  to 
their  own  minds,  all  that  others 
give  ?  What  is  the  state  of  fkcts  ? 
Are  persons,  where  the  practice  of 
seat-rents  prevails,  found,  in  a  gene-< 
ral  way,  adding  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution to  their  seat-rent?  There 
will  of  course  be  liberal  receptions  ; 
but  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  that 
the  seat-rent  intercepts  between 
the  minister  and  the  liberality  of 
those  who  would  otherwise  have 
exceeded  the  rent  in  their  volun- 
tary contribution.  There  are  many 
pleas  for  not  giving  more:  it  is 
unusual;  it  would  be  ostentations  ^ 
it  Js  not  known  how  it  would  bft 
taken ;  the  person  would,  if  others 
would  ;  it  is  not  expected,  &c.  &c. 
But  especially  the  seat-rent  has 
this  effect,  as  it  tends  to  keep  out 
of  sight  the  real  nature  of  the 
pastor's  clahns,  and  the  only  prin- 
ciple which  the  New  Testament 
recognises  as  the  legitimate  mo- 
tive to  such  offerings.  The  money 
is  paid  tbr  the  seat,  not  for  the 
ministry :  it  is  given  to  the  build- 
ing, not  to  die  man.  Instead  of 
being  regarded  as,  in  the  highest 
sense,  a  debt  of  hmiour,  it  is 
regarded  as  a  tax  or  a  mercan- 
tile liargeun,  a-  price    given,    a 
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market-price  for    a  certain    con* 
venience. 

But  it  is  with  regard,  not  to  the 
well-disposed^  but  the  ill-disposed^ 
that  I  most  strongly  object  to  the 
system.  Are  there  persons  in  our 
societies  to  whom  au  applications 
for  voluntary  contributions  would 
be  useless  ?  I  do  not  believe  it. 
At  least  the  cases  are  too  few  to 
merit  ccmsideration^  in  which  ex- 
ample^ a  sense  of  justice^  or  shame^ 
would  not,  in  the  absence  of  bet- 
ter principles,  induce  the  regular 
attendant  on  a  dissenting  ministry 
to  give  more  than  the  value  of  a 
seat-rent,  especially.  On  a  proper 
application.  But  admit  such  cases 
to  eiust  On  what  principle  is 
their  unwilling  contribution  ex- 
torted? Would  the  primitive 
Christians  have  taken  sudi  a  me- 
thod of  raising  money  ?  Their 
money  perish  with  them. — If  the 
indispensibleness  of  seat-rents  rests 
on  the  existence  of  such  characters 
as  these;,  there  is  more  reason  than 
ever  to  scout  the  practice.  Let 
them  go:  they  have  no  legal  claim 
to  the  pew  they  occupy,  or  rather, 
in  the  spirit  of  pity  and  charity, 
let  them  stay :  it  maybe  God  may 
touch  their  hearts,  and  if  driven 
from  the  house  of  prayer,  there  is 
no  knowing  whether  that  last  hope 
may  not  be  destroyed  by  their 
neglectuig  altogether  the  means  of 
grace  which  they  must  pay  to  en- 

Yes,  it  will  be  said,  this  is  all 
very  well,  but  how  fares  the  mini- 
ster on  these  liberal  principles  }  I 
hope  no  dissenting  minister  would 
shrink  from  the  consequences  of  an 
adherence  to  New  Testament  prin- 
ciples. But,  if  he  does  his  duty, 
he  will  have  no  reason  to  fear  the 
issue.  If  there  should  be  any 
persons  in  hb  congregation  who 
refuse  to  give  any  thing,  let  the 
rest,  if  need  be,  give  more.  It  is 
the  duty  of  all  to  see  that  enough 
is  raised  by  means  of  all ;  and  to 
measure  that  "  enough,"  not  by 
the  size  of  the  building,  nor  by 
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any  mercenary  calculations,  but 
by  the  circumstances  and  claims  of 
their  pastor,  in  connexion  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  congrega- 
tion, by  the  love  which  they  bear 
to  him,  and  the  obligations  they 
are  under  to  him,  for  his  work's 
sake. 

That  the  practice  of  seat-rents 
"  cannot  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
conscientious  deacon,"  is  only  say- 
ing, in  other  words,  that  even' the 
conscientious  deacon  would  be 
glad  to  be  discharged  from  the 
most  unpleasant  part  of  his  duty. 
He  would,  like  other  men,  have 
no  objection  to  be  saved  any 
trouble,  though  that  trouble  be 
essentially  connected  with  his  office. 
And  as  to  the  un-conscientious  or 
inactive  deacon,  he  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  '^  a  fixed  and  stated 
process"  to  rely  on  for  raising  a 
stated  sum,  which,  whether  it  be 
more  or  less  than  sufficient  for  the 
respectable  maintenance  ^f  his 
*'  teacher,"  is  all  that  he  can  be 
expected  to  furnish.  Thus  he  is 
comfortably  relieved,  at  least  in 
his  own  apprehension,  of  any  re- 
sponsibility on  that  score.  Or 
should  the  minister  at  last  be 
driven  to  complain,  it  is  but 
raising  the  sittings  a  6d.  or  Is. 
per  head,  by  a  vote  of  the  trustees 
or  of  the  vestry;  and  then  all 
may  go  on  as  smooth  as  before. 
Precious  system  for  facilitating  the 
discharge  of  the  deacon's  office. 

But  this.  Gentlemen,  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which,  whatever  indigna- 
tion we  may  feel,  it  will  be  wise 
to  suppress  it  Philippensis  wfll 
pardon  this  hint.  The  state  of 
things  he  deprecates  is  not  quite 
so  bad  as  he  seems  to  imagine; 
and  if  it  were,  unless  it  coiSd  be 
shown  to  proceed  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  nonconformity,  instead 
of  originating  in  a  departure  from 
them,  he  would  have  no  occasion 
to  spurn,  on  that  account,  the  name 
of  a  Dissenter.  Such  sallies  of 
eloquence  are  amusing  to  lookers- 
on  of  other  denominations:  they 
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will  do  no  good  to  his  cause.  Let 
US  not  exaggerate  matters,  or  in- 
dulge in  crimination,  but,  if  we 
have  gone  astray  as  a  body,  re- 
trace our  steps  by  the  light  of  our 
only  rule  and  guide,  the  principles 
c^  the  New  Testament. 
I  am.  Gentlemen, 
Tour's, 

Laicus. 


LETTERS    FROM  THE    REV, 
WILLIAM   BENNET. 

(Referred  to  at  p,  6.) 
^'  Cbapd-en-le-Frith,  14th  Dec.  1818. 
'^Be  assured,  my  esteemed  fHend 
and  brother,  that  I  have  not  read, 
without  a  lively  interest,  the  state- 
ment your  last  conveyed,  of  your 
mental  exercise,  in  regard  to  your 
frequently  frustrated  purpose  of 
adopting  a  well-digested  plan  of 
theological  reading  and  study.     I 
have  not  been  a  stranger  to  the 
like  feelings,  in  early  life,  and  then 
often  resolved,  as  you  have  done, 
that  I  would  forego  many  passing 
ephemeral  productions,  for  the  sake 
of  digesting  approved  and  standard 
works  on  the  various  subjects  of 
theology.       This,   indeed,   would 
but  have  been  foUowing  the  advices 
of  my  greatly  esteemed  Tutor,  who 
certunly  knew  men  and  things  as 
well  as  most ;  but  the  popularity 
of  some,  and  the  curious  character 
of  other,  publications,   too  often 
interfered  with,  and  broke  in  upon, 
my  plan  — I  well  recollect  having 
repeatedly,  through  such  desultory 
reading,  foynd  my  mind  entirely 
dissipated;  almost  as  mucl)  as  if  I 
had  omitted  all  reading,  and  driven 
into  a  waste  of  religious  impres- 
sions; so  that  I  had  to  begin,  as  it 
were,  de  novo,  and  for  a  time  to  de- 
vise in  what  way  I  might  regain  a 
composed  frame  for  close  and  pro- 
fitable study :  for,  truly,  more  than 
(me  half  of  what  often  occupied  my 
time,  was  far  from  meriting  that 
honourable  appeUadon.     I  consi- 
der this  mode  of  indiscriminate 
reading,  as  a  serious  evil,  and  an 


awful  consumer  of  a  minister's 
time;  against  which  it  would  be 
very  desirable  for  young  men  to 
have  a  well-digested  directory, 
drawn  up  with  care,  and  all  due 
allowance  for  a  proper  indulgence 
of  youthful  curiosity,  by  some  d- 
derly  judidous  divine,  whose  long 
experience  and  solidity  of  judg- 
ment might  enable  him  to  furnish 
such  a  desideratum.  For  myself, 
however,  I  pretend  to  no  such 
qualifications,  and  truly  think  that 
you  greatly  over-rate  my  abilities 
in  this  way.  Nevertheless,  having 
a  fellow-feeling  with^  you  in  what 
has  caused  you  to  open  "  the  book 
of  Lamentations,"  I  shall  have  no 
objection  against  occasionally  sug- 
gesting such  helps  as  shall  occur  to 
my  thoughts  on  this  interesting 
though  painful  topic.  I  may, 
therefore,  now  and  then  suggest 
some  hints  as  to  what  I  deem  a 
good  (though  I  dare  not  say,  the 
best  J  method  of  theological  study, 
and  give  my  judgment  on  what  I 
deem  able  and  standard  authors 
on  different  points  of  doctrine — ^in 
which,  however,  I  must  premonish 
you  against  expecting  much  in- 
formation that  is  new,  as  my 
course  of  theological  investigation 
has  been,  through  my  long  and 
painful  seclusion  from  the  great 
world  of  religious  activity,  much 
curtailed  and  incommoded.  But, 
for  the  present,  and  as  an  earnest 
of  future  contributions,  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  stating  the  best 
help  I  have  usually  had  (after 
humble  earnest  seasons  of  con- 
fession and  prayer  in  secret)  to- 
wards regaining  a  better  frame  of 
mind,  and  a  livelier  relish  of  sound 
evangelical  truth,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly dedrable,  and  favourable  to 
close  and  profitable  reading.  And, 
for  the  most  part,  this  has  been 
by  setting  apart  some  time  for  the 
careful  perusal  of  my  great  fa- 
vourite. Archbishop  Leighton's 
Commentary  on  Peter,  his  occa- 
•sional  sermons>  lectures  and  let- 
ters, which  I  have  always  foutid 
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replete  with  sound  s^nse,  holy 
fervour^  and  experimental  wisdom  ; 
that  have  seldom  failed  of  refresh- 
ing my  own  spirit,  and  giving  ine 
a  renewed  eest  of  pure  evangdical 
trutli.  There  is  indeed  a  frequent 
<|uaintness  of  style,  which  inter- 
rupts the  pleasure  of  reading  his 
^scourses,  and  which  particularly 
increases  the  difficulty  of  reading 
them  out  intelligibly  to  others^ — 
but  a  little  patience  and  perse- 
verance wiU  overcome  that^  and 
enable  you  easily  to  grasp  his 
matter,  and,  if  I  do  not  greatly 
mistake,  enamour  you  with  his 
great  spiritual  excdlence.  I  have 
long  considered  him  a  most  judi- 
cious and  valoaUe  divine,  whose 
theological  views  I  have  seldom 
had  reason  to  question,  and  in 
whose  style,  unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken,  you  will  perceive  much 
attic  puiity,  and  force  of  elevation. 
•—Should  you,  after  due  experi- 
ment, aee  reason  to  acquiesce  in 
my  judgment  9xid  advice,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  it, 
and  may,  perhaps,  soon  trouble 
you  with  some  further  hints  on  the 
general  subject — ^With  Mrs.  B/s 
united  respects  to  Mrs.  -^ — , 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

^  Your  sincere  friend, 

«  Wm.  Bennet." 


«  Chapcl-en-le-Frith,  March  10,  1819. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  now  turn  my  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  our  late 
correspondence,  in  relation  to  theo- 
logical reading,  and  Uie  useful  di- 
rection of  ministerial  studies,  which 
appears  to  me,  no  less  ttem  to 
yourself^  a  consideration  of  gre^t 
importance. — -On  thi^,  indeed,  jit 
becomes  me  to  sugg^t  any  hints 
with  great  diffidence  and  caution, 
who  have  myself  so  very  partially 
enjoyed  the  opportunity,  or  at  least 
have  very  imperfectly  improved  the 
privilege,  of  what  I  can  easily  con- 
template as  highly  useful  and  de- 
sirable. But  I  know  that  you  will 
owdidly  accept  ^rh^t  is  kmdly  i^- 


terided. — In  order  to  a  su<;H^ssful 
prosecution  of  this  great  purpose^ 
two  things  appear  to  me  of  especial 
importance,  viz.  a  proper  frame  <^ 
mind,  and  a  proper  plan  of  acliou. 
Without  the  former,  much  dili- 
gence may  be  employed  in  specu- 
lative theology  to  little  real  advan- 
tage—if I  may  not  add,  to  serious 
and  sensible  loss.  If  it  be  neces- 
sary to  a  spiritual  judgment  and 
appreciation  of  evangelical  truth, 
that  the  minds  of  sinful  men  be 
.  made  the  subjects  of  a  holy  dispo- 
sition, (l  Cor.  ii.  14.)  it  seems  na- 
turally to  ft)Dow,  with  respect  to 
the  regenerate  themselves,  that  tliey 
must  be  in  the  best  state  of  mind 
for  profitably  stud/lbg  the  sacred 
Scriptures^  and  for  appreciating  all 
human  expositions  of  them,  when 
their  ^iritual  senses  ar^  in  mpat 
lively  exercise,  ver.  15.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  heart  is  truly  hu^nbW 
and  alive  to  God^  will  it  feel  thje 
suitableness,  authority^  and  worth 
of  many  trurtis,  whiph,  in  a  statp 
of  levity  an4  sp^eul»tiv«  dissip^i- 
tion,  would  not  tnake  the  same  ^- 
lutary  impression  upon  it:  and 
hence  we  have  found  in  the  diaries 
of  some  eminent  Christiang  and  di- 
vinefi^  a  thankful  acknowledgment 
of  the  great  benefit  derived  Grom. 
mingling  deep  devbtional  exercise 
with  intense  theological  investigii- 
tion,  which  I  take  to  be  the  proper 
meaning  of  their  having  '  studied 
the  word  of  God  on  their  knees.' 

"  I  feel,  indeed,  hpw  nearly  I 
am  treading  on  the  verg^  of  Qua- 
kerism and  &naticism,  and  the 
danger  of  furnishing  a  handle  to 
such  as  decry  the  rfitional  suffi- 
ciency of  Scripture  evidence^  to 
direct  the  enquiries  of  a)l  th^t  will 
exar^^ne  it.  But,  while  I  am  fujly 
petrsuaded  that  liie  credibility  of 
the  Gospel  is  sufficiently  ^u{:^orted 
by  mere  rational  grounds  of  con- 
viction, ao  as  to  justify  the  cou- 
demnaiion  of  all  who  treat  it  with 
neglect;  I  feel  .no  iKfficpltj  in 
mawAainii^g  that  a  r<^iriu<4  di^po- 
sitjoii  of  giimd  'h  9f  .the  ^hjgh^t 
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moment  to 

and  a  cordial  acquiescence  in,  some 
of  those  truths,  which  constitute 
the  peculiar  excellencies  and  moral 
beauties  of  the  Gospel. 

•  "  Pardon,  my  dear  Sir,  this  long, 
and  '  undesigned    introduction    to 
the  remark,  which  to  yourself  need 
only   have  been  mentioned,  that 
in  order  to  pursue  a  course  of  theo- 
logical reading,  with  the  best  ad- 
vantage, we  should  be  at  much 
pains    to  acquire  and   preserve  a 
deeply  serious  and  spiritual  frame 
of  mind,  as  a  guard  over  our  in- 
tellectual excursions,  and  a  means 
of  establishing  our  hearts  in  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  ttie  truth. — 
This,  therefore,  brings  me  back  to 
what  I  hinted  in  my  last,  in  which 
I  stated  the  good  effect  which  I 
have  often  derived  from  recurring 
to   the    writings    of   Archbishop 
Leighton,    so    eminently    distin- 
guished by  the  holy  savour  of  his 
spirit  transfused  into  a]l  his  doc- 
trinal discussions.     For  the  like 
purpose,  I  have  frequently  turned 
aside   from  didactic  theology,  to 
indulge  in  select  biography,  such 
as  that  of  Halyburton,  Brainerd, 
Baxter,  and  other  such  apostolical 
characters,    from    whose  glowing 
fire  a  spark  of  sacred  animation 
has  sometimes  been  re-kindled  in 
my   own    dulness.     Few   writers, 
indeed,  seem  to  possess  a  degree  of 
sacred   fervour  equal   to   that   of 
Baxter,  in  his  practical  and  devo- 
tional  pieces;    for   which   reason 
these  deserve  to  be  habitually  in- 
termingled   with     more   laborious 
investigatians.    Several  othtu-s  aliso 
of  the  Noncons,  wha  have  wrltt<in 
on  esperimental  ami  caauistical  di- 
vinity, merit^  notwithstanding  their 
antiquated  style,  an  occasional  re- 
perusal.        And   to   the?e    let   roe 
subjoin   a   modern   piiblic^tltni  of 
the  above  class,  which  has  affbrtled 
me  a    degree  of  gratification  and 
mental  refreshment  beyond  what 
I  have  derived  from  many  others, 
J  mean^    *  The  Select  Remains  of 
the  Rev,  James  Bowden,  late  of 
CoNo,  Mao.  No.  §1. 


mately  acquainted  for  many  years. 
Few  ministers,  I  apprehend,  live 
so  much  under  the  holy  and  happy 
influence  of  evangelical  principles, 
as  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
with  him';  and  in  every  part  of  , 
the  work  the  same  excellence  of 
spirit  is  touchingly  manifest  What 
would  I  not  give  to  possess  such 
a  frame  of  mind  as  this  good  man 
seems  habitually  to  have  enjoyed ! 
With  a  desire  of  this,  then,  I  would 
commence  and  close  every  day; 
towards  assisting  me  in  which  I 
am  truly  thankful  for  so  valuable 
a  work  as  Scott's  Exposition  of  the 
Bible,  which,  as  a  whole,  I  think 
superior  to  most  other  of  our  ex- 
positions. I  was,  indeed,  not  a 
little  excited  to  admiration  of  out 

late  brother  H 's  patience  and 

perseverance,  by  your  information 
that  he  had  carefully  read  through 
the  whole  of  Poole's  Synopsis  Cri" 
ticorum:  though  truly  valuable, 
not  only  as  a  collection,  but  as 
comprising  a  judicious  exposition 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  yet  it  so 
much  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
farrago  of  various  interpretations, 
as  rather  bewilders,  than  edifieis 
the  reader.  In  Scott  I  find  a  uni- 
formity of  judicious  paraphrase, 
accompanied  with  sound  criticism, 
and  improved  by  well -adapted 
Practical  Observations — the  whole  . 
forming  a  continuity  of  doctrinal 
and  experimental  discourse,  which 
is  truly  edifying.  So  that  I  sin- 
cerely wish  this  valuable  work  were 
in  the  possession  of  every  one  of 
my  brethren. — \  can  only  add  the 
sorrow  I  feel  for  the  loss  of  my  late 
coadjutor  and  quondam  fellow- 
pupil,  the  Rev.  W.  Parry,  whose 
talents  ahd  industry  will  not  be 
easily  supplied.  I  have  not  heard 
who  is  likely  to  succeed  him.     Can 

it   possibly  be —  ?       At 

present  I  can  say  no  more,  than 
that  I  am,  witli  Mrs.  B.'s  united 

respects  to  Mrs. , 

"  Your'  sincere  friend, 

"  Wm.  BjiiNNET '• 

.,.  g  ............    .. 
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Christian  Researches  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  1815  to  1820. 
In  furtherance  of  the  Objects  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
By  the  Rev,  William  Jowett, 
M^A,  With  an  Appendix,  contain-; 
ing  the  Journal  of  the  Rev,  James 
Connor;  chiefly  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  8vo.  10s.  London: 
Seeley,  18^2. 

Of  all  tbe  regions  of  the  globe 
there  are  none  iivhich  can  awaken 
a  tythe  of  the  interest  excited  »hy 
those  which  surround  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Canaanites^  the  Phe- 
nicians,  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  Car- 
ihage^and  Imperial  Rome,  the  Sara^ 
cens,  the  Republics  of  Italy,  had 
their  seats  either  on  its  shores,  or  in 
the  adjacent  realms.  In  Judsea,  the 
Almighty  was  pleased  to  set  apart  a 
nation  for  his  own  peculiar  worship ; 
and  when  that  rebdlious  and  stifiT- 
necked  race  had  deeply  revolted 
from  the  God  of  Israel,  when  they 
had  filled  up  the  measure  of  their 
iniquities  by  crucifying  the  Lord  of 
Life,  when  the  gloi^  had  depart- 
ed from  the  chosen  tribes,  Jeho- 
vah consecrated  a  new  people  to 
his  spiritual  service ;  but  it  was  still 
amid  the  same  localities  that  the 
actings  of  his  power  were  revealed. 
It  was  at  Jerusalem  that  the  Deity 
clothed  himself  in  flesh,  and 
throughout  the  cities  and  villages 
of  Juddea  that  he  taught  the  mys- 
teries of  his  kingdom.  It  was  at 
Antioch  that  the  disciples  were 
first  called  Christians;  and  from 
those  regions  the  Gospel  spread 
tUl  it  had  encircled  the  ^Jediter- 
Tanean,  as  With  a  zone  of  heavenly 
light.  Unhappily  the  corrupt 
imaginations  of  the  heart  of  man 
were  soon  permitted  to  cloud  its 
brightness,  and  to  intercept  its 
blessed  influences!  Even  in  the 
ApostoUc  times  the  cardinal  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  Faith  was 
tainted  by  destructiye  mixtures* 


In  the  awful  addresses  of  the  Sa« 
viour  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, there  is  a  larger  portion  of 
commination  than  of  approval. 
Rome  pagan  persecuted  Christian- 
ity— Rome  papal  abused  it  to  the 
ends  of  person^  and  political  ag- 
grandizement, and  opened  a  foun- 
tain of  errors  and  delusions  which 
inundated  Christendom,  and  dark- 
ened the  intellectual  atmosphere 
with  its  pestilential  exhalations. 
Africa  and,  the  wreck  of  the  By- 
zantine empire  yielded  to  the  Mos- 
lem, and  ultimately  Rome  and  the 
Koran  held,  in  divided,  but  conge- 
nial sway,  the  whole  of  these  exten- 
sive tracts,  unless  an  exception  is 
to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  Greek 
churches,  sunk  as  they  are  in  ig- 
norance and  superstition,  and  wa- 
vering on  the  very  edge  of  absolute 
idolatry.  Such,  with  some  occa- 
sional gleams  of  brighter  prospects^ 
is  the  present  state  of  the  countries 
in  which  Mr.  Jowett  recently  tra- 
velled, and  respecting  which  be 
has  furnished  us  with  many  inte- 
resting particulars. 

A  superficial  observer,  who 
should  reckon  up  the  numbers  and 
the  varieties  of  those  who  profess 
Christianity  in  these  countries, 
might  imagine  that  he  had  a  fair 
and  open  field  for  active  exertions 
in  favour  of  the  best  interests  of 
mankind.  He  might  rely  on  all 
these  Christians  as  friends  and  fel- 
low-workers in  the  prosecution  of 
his  benevolent  plans  for  the  spread 
of  Divine  truth;  he  might  count 
upon  their  communities  as  so  many 
advanced  posts  which  might  be 
employed  in  the  active  service  of 
their  common  Lord.  Alas !  he 
would  find  himself  surrounded  by 
enemies,  by  cavillers,  or  by  reluc- 
tant friends ;  and  the  few  who  might 
be  disposed  to  aid  him  would  either 
neutralize  his  schemes, by  condi-* 
tions,.  or  their  frank  ^nd  cordial 
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co-operation  ivould 
own  characters  to  the  suspicion  of 
their  less  liberal  neighbours.  Still 
this  part  of  the  wortd  presented  a 
sphere  of  action  not  to  be  over- 
looked in  the  present  agje  of  Mis- 
noMoy  energy  ;  and  the  Church 
Mis^onary  Society  determined  on 
sending  out  a  "  Literary  Represen- 
tative," for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
'^  information  relative  to  the  state 
of  Religion  and  of  Society^  with 
the  best  means  of  its  melioration — 
and  the  propagation  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  by  the  Pre8e>  by  Jour- 
nies,  and  by  Education/'  These 
objects  were  wise  and  good,  and 
the  choice  of  a  Representative  is 
amply  justified  by  this  most  inte- 
resting summary  of  Mr.  Jowett'a 
active  and  enlightened  labours. 
SSnce,  for  obvious  reasons,  Mis- 
sionary establishments  were  not 
likely,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  to  produce  a  decidedly  be- 
neficial result,  even  if  favouraUe 
positions  could  have  been  secured^ 
it  became  expedient  to  employ  the 
other  powerful  agents  which  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  evangelical  associations ; .  and, 
for  the  operation  of  these,  the  pre- 
sent journey  seems  to  have  ascer- 
tained several  advantageous  open- 
ings. ^  . 

Mr.  Jowett's  inquiries  obtained, 
for  him  a  considerable  collection  of 
matmalsy  illustrative  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
C<^tic,  including  the  Abyssinian, 
churdies,  but  concerning  the  first 
of  these  communities,  he  has,  firom 
prudential  motives^  said  very  little, 
hi  each  of  them  he  found,  among 
many  superstitious,  many  hypocri- 
tical, and  not  a  few  covertly  unbe- 
lieving, some  sincere  inquirers, 
both  Ecclesiastic&and  Laics,  ''who 
sigh  for  a  bettar  state  of  things, 
but  who  sigh  almost  in  secret,** 
and  are  withheld  by  timidity,  in- 
digence, or  de^ndency,  from  act- 
ing up  to  their  prindples  and  their 
desires.  "Generally  speaking," 
observes  Mr.  Jowett,  thijs  class  of 
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wanting  in  a  dear 
perception  of  fundamental  truths, 
m  a  resolute  performance  of  plain 
duties,  and  in  a  firm  fiuth  on  the 
divine  promises." 

At  Mr.  J/s  interviews  with  the 
Bishop  of  Smyrna  the  conversa- 
tion chiefly  turned  on  the  varia- 
tions between  the  Gred^  nni  West- 
em  churches.  The  Bishop  stated 
five  points  of  difference:  1.  Bap- 
tism, which  the  Greeks  administer 
by  immersion — 2.  The  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost — 8.  Purgatory 
— 4u  the  Pope's  supremacy— 5. 
The  use  of  unleavened  bread  in 
the  Sacrament  Mr.  Jowett,  of 
course,  disavowed  those  particulars 
in  which  our  national  establish- 
ment differs  firom  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  but,  in  a  subsequent  dis- 
cussion, the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
was  specifically  pressed  as  an  in- 
superable bar  to  communion.  Mr. 
Jowett  treated  it  as  a  matter  whidi 
might  be  put  out  of  conmderation, 
as  by  no  means  a  suffident  ground 
of  separation;  but  the  Smymiote 
dignitary  refused  to  take  it  in  that 
light—"  With  us,"  said  he,  "  it  is 
considered  as  a  great  blasphemy,  a 
very  great  one."  One  of  the  most 
injurious  peculiarities  of  the  disd* 
pline  of  the  Greek  Church,  lies  in  the 
system  of  absolution  ;  this,  as  ad* 
ministered  to  those  who  have  gone 
through  the  prescribed  routine  of 
devotions  at  the  Holy  l^idchre 
at  Jerusalem,  amounts  to  a  plenary 
indulgence. 

*^  Of  one  of  these  documents,  brought 
by  a  worshipper  from  Jerusalem,  the  au- 
thor took  a  copy.  The  use  which  the 
man  made  of  it  was  this : — Whenever  he. 
designed  to  confess,  he  had  this  Form  of 
Absolution  read  over  to  him  again,  by  the 
priest  to  whom  he  confessed;  and  this 
was  coBsidesed  to  renew  and  revive  all 
tiie  pardoning  idrtue,  which  it  possessed 
at  its  first  ddivery.  The  following  is  a 
literal  translation  of  the  paper  :-r 

"  Polycarp,  by  the  mercy  of  iGod,  Pa» 
triarch  of  the  Holy  City,  Jerusalem,  and> 
of  aH  Palestine. 

<^  Our  Holiness — accooding  to  that 
grace,  gift,  and  authority  ot  the  most 
Holy  »nd  Life-giving  Sy^rit,  which  w«8 
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given  by  o«r  Saviour  Jesua  Christ,  to  his 
holy  Disciples  and  Apostles,  for  the  bind* 
ingr  and  loosing  of  the  suis  of  men,  as 
he  said  unto  them,  Receive  ye  tht  Holy 
Ghost!  Whosesoever  sins  ye  reniit,  they 
are  remitted  unto  them:  whosesoever  ye  re- 
torn,  they  ate  retained  unto  them:  and 
whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  mid  loose  on  earth, 
shall  be  bound  and  loosed  in  heavtn :  which 
divine  grace  has  descended,  in  succession, 
from  them  to  us — ^holds,  as  pardoned, 
our  spiritual  son  Emmanuel,  Worship- 
per— in  regard  to  all  the  sins,  which, 
through  human  frailty,  he  hath  com- 
mitted i  and  all  his  failings  toward  God, 
in  word,  or  deed,  or  thought,  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  and  in  all  his  seniles.  Or, 
if  he  hath  been  under  any  curse  or  ex- 
communication of  bishop  or  priest,  or  of 
his  father  or  mother,  or  bath  fallen  un- 
der his  own  anathema,  or  hath  foresworn 
himself,  or  hath  been  overtaken  in  any 
other  sins  through  human  frailty,  he 
having  confessed  the  same  to  Spiritual 
Fathers,  and  heartily  received  and  ear- 
nestly purposed  to  fulfil  the  injunction 
prescribed  to  him  by  them — ft-om  all 
these  sins^  ^eihcr  of  omission  or  com- 
mission, we  loose  hiai,  and  do  account 
him  free  and  pardoned,  through  the  Al- 
mighty authority  and  gnure  of  the  Most 
Holy  Spirit.  And  whatsoever,  through 
forgetful ness,  he  hath  left  unconfess^, 
all  this  also  may  the  Merciful  God  forgive 
liim,  for  His  own  bounty  and  goodness* 
sake,  through '  the  ministrations  of  our 
most  hlessed  Lady  Mother  of-God  and 
ever- Virgin,  Mary,  of  the  holy,  glorious, 
and  laudable  Apostle  James,  Brother-of- 
God,  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  of 
all  the  Saints !  Amen."— pp.  25— 26. 

The  following  clear  statement 
will  more  than  justify  our  asser- 
tion that  the  Greeks  are  on  the 
verge  of  idolatry. 

"  With  respect  to  the  rites  of  public 
worship,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Greeks 
do  not  admit  the  use  of  images  into  their 
churches;  but  they  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency with  a  multitude  of  pictures,  on 
pannels  of  wood,  all  round  the  church ; 
and  to  these  *  likenessts,*  no  less  than  the 
X^atins  to  tlieir  *  graven  ima^eit/  they  pay 
a  most  profound  respect — bowing,  touch- 
ing them,  kissing  them,  and  crossing 
themselves  before  them. 

<*  The  fervour  of  their  devotion  to  the 
saints  is  not  less  remarkable,  if  a  man 
is  ill,  0r  meets  with  any  misfortune,  he 
makes  a  vow  to  some  saint,  that  if  he  will 
recover  him,  he  will  make  him  an  offering 
of  a  lamp  of  oil.  '  What,'  I  have  often 
asked,  *  can  the  saints  do  for  you  ?  Had 
yon  not  better  pray  to  God  ? '  The  answer 
nas  always  been, — <  But  if  we  pray  to 
tiie  saintSy  the  saints  will  speak  to  God 
/or  us/    I  haye  quoted  to  them  that>. 


striking  passage  of  St.  Paul,  which,  one 
might  have  imagined,  should  have  for 
ever  precladed  this  abuse :— nere  ti  onb 
Mediatvr  between  Cod  and  man,  the  mum 
Christ  Jesus;  and  asked  where  in  Scrip- 
ture we  are  taught  to  pray  to  saints. 
They  have  replied,  *  In  the  Psalms.' 
Some  of  the  passages  which  they  allege 
as  illustrative  of  this  subject,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  In  Psalm  iv.  3,  the  Greek  of  the 
Septuagint  will  bear  translating  thus — 
*  But  know  this,  that  the  Lord  hath  ren- 
dered marveltota  his  holy  one  :'  which  our 
translation  thus  renders — But  know  that 
the  Lord  hath  set  apart  him  that  is  godly  for 
himself. 

«<  Thehr  next  passage  is  Psalm  xvi.  3  ; 
which  may  bear  rendering,  <  God  hath 
made  his  saints,  which  are  in  the  eaith, 
marvellous.* 

**  But  the  passage  considered  to  be  the 
strongest,  is  that  in  the  Ixviiith  Psalm : 
Sav/Lta*t6s  6  QsoQ  iv  rdic  'Ay/o«c 
a^o0 — in  our  Bible,  O  God,  thou  art  ter- 
rible out  of  thy  holy  places  :  but  they  wpnld 
render  it,  *  Marvellous  is  God  in  (or  by) 
his  saints.' 

**  Wherever  the  word  ^avjia,  or  any 
of  its  derivatives,  occurs,  they  have 
learnt  to  interpret  it  <  of  miracles.'  Thus, 
to  them,  the  last  passage  plauily  carries 
the  senses  '  God  has  workeid  nuracles  by 
his  saints.'  Scepticism  on  this  point  is 
viewed,  by  many  of  the  more  ignorant, 
as  equivalent  to  a  disbelief  of  Christianity. 
I  have,  ^erefore,  in  conversing  with 
them,  always,  admitted  all  that  I  safely 
could ;  quoting  especially  scriptural  ex- 
amples ;  and  adding,  *  Who  can  doubt 
but  that  God  has  often  worked  miracles 
by  his  saints?  But  this  does  not  prove 
that  such  an  one,  or  such  ano^er,  had 
been  thus  honoured.  Least  of  all  does  it 
prove,  that  we  are  right  in  praying  to  the 
saints ;  which  is  not  commanded  in 
any  of  these  passages  quoted  from  the 
Psalms.' 

*'  By  members  both  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  I  have  frequently  been 
asked  what  our  church  declares  respect- 
ing the  ITavay/a,  or  *  Most  Holy,' 
wMch  is  the  title  given  by  them  to  tne 
Blessed  Virgin.  I  have  replied,  *  We 
consider  that  prophecy}  and  every  other 
purpose,  were  sufficiently  accomplished 
in  her  being  a  virgin  till  Christ  was  bom : 
after  that  the  Scripture  speaks  obscurely^ 
and  the  point  is  immaterial:  therefore 
our  church  declares  nothing.' — *  But,' 
they  reply,  *  we  look  to  her  as  the  great 
Mediatrix :  all  our  prayers  pass  through 
her  to  God.'  To  this  effect,  indeed,  both 
theii' public  services  and  their  most  elo- 
quent sermons^  continually  tend."  — 
pp.  31—33. 

The  following  description  of  a 
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Greek  funeral  is  extremely  inte- 
resting, and  we  shall  close  with  it 
our  elucidations  of  the  Eastern 
creed  and  ritual. 

«  laSmyriw,  lonfffaneral  processions 
are  performed  by  the  Greeks :  and  the 
pablicity  of  this  Christian  rite  seems  re- 
?erently  to  be  allonred,  in  the  midst  of 
their  Mossulman  oppressors  Vtsttin^ 
on  one  occasion,  the  learned  master  of 
the  pnbtic  school,  Economtis  the  Pres- 
byter, our  conversation  was  interrupted 
hy  the  approach  of  the  procession  of  a 
deceased  Greek  of  some  conseqnonee, 
orerifhom  Economus  was  to  preach  a 
fnneral  sermon,  in  the  ad^oininff  metro- 
politan church.  I  went  with  him.  It 
WAS  very  affecting,  to  see  the  corpse  lying 
in  «n  open  coffin,  with  the  ordinary  dress 
of  life;  that  is,  the  loose  flowing  Greek 
robes;  on  hk  head,  the  kalpac,  a  large 
and  cumbrous  head-dress, .  coramooly 
vom ;  and  the  face  exposed.  The  sight 
made  me  shudder  ;  and  so  did  the  indif- 
ference, which  habit  has  produced  on  the 
minds  of  the  bycstanders. 

"  Economus  preached  a  sermon  of 
twenty  minutes'  length.  He  spoke  of 
the  dead  in  an  attic  style  o(  compliment, 
snder  the  title  of  h  uaK&ptoc.  He  con- 
cluded his  sermon,  by  breaking  out  into 
that  awful  service  which  the  Greek  church 
has  for  the  dead,  and  in  which  the  congre- 
gation in  a  murmuring  voice  joined.  It 
is  an  invitation  to  relatives  and  friends  to 
bid  their  final  adieu  :— 

"  Come,  brethren,  and  let  us  give  the 
last  embrace  to  the  deceased,  thanking 
God!  He  hath  left  his  kindred-— he  is 
borne  to  the  grave — no  longer  heeding 
the  things  of  vanity,  and  of  the  burden- 
some flesh.  Where  now  lure  kindred 
and  friends  ?  Now  we  are  separated : 
whom  let  us  pray  the  Lord  to  take  to 
rest! 

<<  What  a  separation,  O  brethren  ! 
What  woe,  what  widling  on  the  present 
change !  Come  then,  let  us  embrace  him 
who  a  little  while  ago  was  with  us.  Hs 
is  consigned  to  the  grave —he  is  covered 
with  a  stone — ^his  abode  is  with  darkness 
*-he  is  buried  with  the  dead !  Now  we 
are  separated:  whom  let  us  pray  the 
Loid  to  take  to  his  rest ! 

**  Now  all  the  evil  and  vain  festivi^ 
of  life  is  dissolved :  for  the  spirit  hatn 
left  its  tabernacle — the  clay  hath  become 
1)Iack~4he  vessel  is  broken^  epeechless, 
void  of  feeling,  dead,  motionless  :  whom 
consigning  to  the  grave,  let  us  pray  the 
Lord  to  give  him  rest  for  ever. 

"Truly,  like  a  flower,  and  as  a  va- 
pour, and  as  morning  dew,  is  onr  life. 
Come  then,  let  us  look  down  narrowly 
into  the  grave.  Where  is  the  comeli- 
n^  of  the  body^  and  where  ie  youth  ? 


Where  are  the  eyes,  tad  the  beauty  ot 
the  Aesh  ?  All  are  ivithered  like  grass-* 
all  are  vanished.  Come  then,  let  us  fjall 
before  Christ  in  tears. 

"  Looking  upon  the  dead  laid  out,  let 
us  all  take  account  of  our  last  change ; 
for  this  man  is  carried  forth,  as  smoke 
from  the  earth — as  a  flower  be  is  witlier> 
ed— as  grass  he  is  cut  down — swathed  in 
a  winding  sheet — covered  with  earth : 
whom  leaving,  now  to  be  no  more  seen, 
let  us  pray  to  Christ  that  he  will  grant  to 
him  eternal  rest. 

**  Come  hither,  ye  descendants  of 
Adam  !  Let  us  behold  committed  to  the 
earth  one  who  was  of  our  likeness— all 
bis  comeliness  cast  away— dissolved  in 
the  grave — food  for  worms— in  darkness 
—covered  with  earth ! 

**  Come  hither,  brethren,  to  the  grave ^ 
and  see  the  ashes  and  dust  of  which  we 
were  formed  !  Whither  now  go  we  ? 
And  wdiat  have  we  been  ?  What  is  the 
poor,  or  the  rich ;  or  what  is  the  master 
or  the  free  ?  Are  we  not  all  ashes  ?  The 
beauty  of  the  countenance  is  wasted,  and 
death  hath  utterly  withered  the  flower  of 
youth,  &c.  &c. 

*'  The  embracing  of  the  dead,  then, 
tad  during  the  reciting  of  this  service, 
takes  place ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  priests 
departed,  many  came,  and,  laying  their 
hands  on  the  two  sides  of  the  open  coffin, 
kissed  the  cheeks  and  forehead  of  the 
deceased,  with  much  emotion.  When  a 
bishop  dies,  and  is  laid  out  in  this  man-  • 
ner  in  the  church,  all  the  congregation 
throng  to  perform  this  ceremony. 

**  The  corpse  is  now  carried  out  into 
the  church-yard.  A  slab  lifted  up,  disco- 
vered to  onr  view  that  the  whole  church- 
yard is  hollow  under  ground.  The  body 
was  put  into  a  meaner  wooden  coffin, 
and  lowered  into  the  grave.  I  did  not 
observe  that  tbeyspri&led  earth  upon 
it,  as  we  do;  but,  instead  of  this,  a 
priest  concluded  the  ceremony  by  pour- 
ing a  glass  6i  water  on  the  head  oSf  the 
corpse.  I  did  not  learn  what  this  meant ; 
but  it  brought  to  my  mind  that  touching 
passage  in  2  Sam.  xiv.  14  ;  For  we  mutt 
needs  diet  ond  are  at  water  tpiU  on  the 
ground,  which  cannot  be  gathered  up  again, 

**  It  has  been  already  remarked,  in 
reporting  a  conversation  with  the  Bishop 
of  Smyrna,  that  the  Greeks  do  not  hold 
the  Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory.  Yet 
tliey  have  eommemorattve  prayers  for 
the  dead,  performed  both  by  the  priests 
officially,  andi  virtually  also  by  their 
friends ;  the  design  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  define,  unless  thev  suppose  the  state 
of  the  deceased  to  oe  as  yet  undeter- 
mined, and  the  divine  mercy  possibly  still 
to  be  moved  by  prayer."— pp.  3(8 — 41. 

The  Greeks  have  long  been  anxi- 
oaAy  attentive  to  the  eilucation  of 
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tlieir  youths  md  th^  efforts  have 
been  attended  with  much  success. 

At  Haivali  and  Scio  were  cele- 
brated and  prosperous  institutions, 
which  «*e  now,  we  suppose,  utter- 
ly destroyed  in  the  complete  de*- 
vastation  which  has  visited  those 
regions.  A  Romish  Inquisitor  and 
a  Turkish  Janizary  have  a  nearly 
equal  respect  for  literature,  and 
sufficiently  resemble  each  other  in 
their  propensity  to  make  the  sword 
or  the  stake  a  substitute  for  argu- 
ment The  Mahometan,  however, 
to  do  him  justice,  is  the  less  hypo- 
critical, a!id  rather  the  more  mer- 
dful  of  the  two ; — he  cuts  down 
his  victim,  but  he  does  not  insult 
him ; — ^he  extirpates  and  enslaves, 
but  he  does  not  consume  by  linger- 
ing torture,  nor  does  he  affect  to 
feel  commL^eradon ; — ^he  goes  to 
work  with  honest  ferocity,  neither 
mocks  nor  cajoles,  but  keeps  a 
sharp  etlge  on  his  scymitar,  and 
values  himself  on  the  quickness 
and  completeness  with  which  he 
perframs  his  task.  And  both 
•quickly  and  completely  was  the 
task  performed  at  Haivali.  The 
inhabitants  were  rich  and  happy ; 
they  bribed  their  masters  to  gentle 
treatment,  and  enjoyed  a  large  por- 
tion of  practical  liberty.  Their 
school  flourished ;  its  library  con- 
tained 700  or  800  volumes,  among 
which  was  an  entire  set  of  the 
Greek  classics;  lectures,  philolo- 
giea),  historical,  philosophical,  and 
mathematical,  the  last  from  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  works  as  a  text- 
book, were  given ; — and  all  this  is 
trampled  dowii  by  tlie  unrelent-* 
lug  Turk  !  But  we  pass  from  this 
painful  subject  with  the  expression 
of  our  heart's  desire  that  the  nobhr 
and  unaided  struggle  of  the  Greeks 
may  be  success ftil^  that  th^  may 
break  tlieir  chains,  and  stand  up 
amid  the  nations  of  Europe^  free, 
enlightened^  and  evangelized. 

Mr*  Jowettj  in  the  years  Jftl9 
and  1820j  paid  two  visits  to  Egypt, 
fo  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  state  of  the  Celtic  cburdies* 


About  20,000  families  comprize 
the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the 
Egyptian  population,  which  seems 
to  be  held  in  as  much  contempt 
by  the  Christians  of  other  denomi- 
nations, as  the  whole  collective 
body  is  by  its  Turkish  oppressors. 
We  give,  at  full  length,  the  follow- 
ing comprehensive  and  interesting 
description. 

«  At  Cairo,  I  first  visited  the  Coptic 
Patriarch ;  to  whom  I  had  a  Letter  of 
Introduction.  The  approach  to  his  resi- 
dence is  through  mean  and  narro^v 
streets  :  the  houses  lofty,  and  appareintly 
ready  to  fall ;  and  the  dust  suffocating. 
On  arriving  at  the  door  of  bis  conventy 
the  street  is  so  narrow,  that  the  ass  on 
which  I  rode  had  but  just  room  to  tora 
round  in  it.  Yon  enter  the  Patriarch's  gate 
by  a  Tery  small  wicket.  These  circum- 
stances  display  the  humble  condition, 
aud  the  timorous  spirit,  of  the  Chrit^tian 
diurch  in  Cairo. 

**  In  the  first  court,  there  were  about 
a  dooen  Coptic  Priests  collected,  who 
were  vehemently  disputing.  One  who 
was  the  scribe,  as  I.  judged  from  Us  ink- 
stand and  from  his  receiving  fees,  beck- 
oned me  to  at  by  him.  I  said  I  wished 
to  see  the  Patriarch,  for  whom  I  had  a 
hotter 

**  After  some  delay,  I  was  taken  across 
a  second,  and  larger  court,  to  the  Patri- 
arch's room.  Here,  after  the  ceremony 
of  taking  coffee,  I  observed,  that  on  the 
cushions,  where  we  sat,  were  collected 
many  church  books,  in  Coptic  and  Arabic. 
Having  presented  him  with  an  Arabic 
Bible  and  an  Etbiopic  Psalter,  hand- 
somely bound,  which  he  accepted  with 
manifest  pleasure,  I  acquiunted  him  with 
my  desire  of  visiting  Upper  Egypt ;  and 
requested  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
different  churches :  this  he  readily  pro- 
aused.  On  my  intimating  a  request  for 
a  list  of  the  churches  and  convents  in  his 
patriarchate,  I  found  that,  for  some 
'  reason  oc  other,  the  request  was  not  agree- 
able to  him ;  nor  could  I  afterward  ob- 
tain. ^1s  from  him,  though  I  more  than. 
QUfe  endeavoured  to  prevail.  Speaking 
of  Abyssinia  as  part  o?  hispartriarchate,. 
^ad  opemag  the  Igthjiopic  Psalter,  he 
aisked  me  if  I  cqiild  read  it.  On  mv  re- 
plying in  the  negative,  he  said,  with  an 
air  of  great  simf^Uci^,  <<  Nor  can  I." 
At  ^s  I  was^  not  surprised  ;  yet  it  must 
seem  a  matter  of  regret^  Uiat  the  Pa- 
triarch governing  the  Abyssinian  Church 
should  be  ignorant  of  their  language. 

«  Ou  Sunday^  we  went  to  pie  Coptic 
Church*,  ^iscopacy  and  the  patriarchal 
dignity  are^  here  exhibited  in  humble 
guise.    The  church  is  ia  the  Convent : 
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While  Mr.  Jowatt  was  at€«mi^ 
when  sitting  at  dinner*,  f(t  the  table 
of  the  British  Consul,  the  Italian 
servant  came  in  with  a  tall  man. 


Ae  approach  to  St  is  "bv  windings  nfeniies, 
Birrow,  and  almost  dafk ;  oa  «Mieh  M4a 
of  whi<^  were  imted,  on  the  gfronnd,  1^ 
•icky  tite  poor,  tbe  hi^t,  the  maimed,  And 
die  bUnd,  asking  alms,  and  scarcely 
leavingrroom  for  onr  feet  to  pass.  Escaped  dressed  in  sheep  skins,  who  was 
torn  tius  scene,  we  entered  -the  chttrch,  eagerly  tnquimig  for  Englisb- 
»^  ""  ^"^     men;  it  proved  to  be  Pearce,  of 


which  was  well  lighted  np  with  waflt 
tapers.  There  is  a  recess  for  the  Com- 
Mnnioo  Table,  where  the  priest,  stand- 
ing by  himself,  had  already  foc^n  the 
serricey  in  th^  Coptic  huignage.  Next 
to  tfais  was  a  considerabte  portion,  htt- 
ticed  off,  for  the  Patri»ch,  pifiests,  and 
eWef  persons;  and,  bebiad  these,  the 
reoMiiiider  of  the  cfhnrch  tras  occupied  by 
a  moving  mass  of  people.  The -building 
seems  to  be  about  thiitQf  feet^SQuare.  We 
were  squeezed  into  that  part  where  the 
Patriarch  and  the  priests  stood;  and  1 
could  not  help  feeling  how  inevitable  con<- 
tMfpon  would  be  in  such  a  >8ittialiMi,  if 

the  ^ague  were  in  Cairo.  I  notttod.  with  p^sed  of  without  being  expoBcd  to 
gnef,  the  irreverent  behamour  orthe  con*  *^  vt  i  -n^  *i°  •  *^«^^i  _^ 
ir^ion :  thQv  could  not  at  all  hear  the  P^^ic  sale.  From  the  journal  of 
pri^,  nor  md  they  secni  interested,  a  voyage  on  the  Nde,  and  the  sub- 
Some  little  boys  were  standing,  laughing  sequent  pages,  we  extract  the  £oU 
and  trifling  in  4he  presence  of  the  Pa-  i^^„  scriptural  iUustwrtions. 
truoch ;  and  though  one  of  the  pnesti  ^         '^ 


whom  so  interesting  an  account  is 
given  in  Mr  Salt's  travels.  Hav- 
ing resided  in  Al^ssinia  until  tke 
distracted  state  of  the  empire  made 
farther  stay  unsafe,  he  had  sue- 
oeeded  in  reaching  Cairo  by  the 
way  of  Massowah  and  Sues.  Mr. 
J.  visited  the  slave-maAet ;  **  a 
place  where  man  sells  man  !"  h 
oad  not  at  that  time  more  than 
thir^  slaves,  but  many  are  das«. 


reproved  them,  it  seemed  to  make  but 
little  impression  on  them.  We  were  iffl 
Ytandhig,  and  many,  as  is  fheir  custom, 
leaning'  on  crutches.  Some  blind  old 
men  near  me  took  great  pleasure  when 
jmning  in  the  responses  at  one  part  of 
tiie  service,  accompanied  by  the  clangor 
of  cjrmbals :  thb  kind  of  ^rformance 
was  bv  no  means  musical :  tiie  Ccq^tic  k 
the  ofliiy  ch«rch  wherein  I  have  witnessed 
this  custom,  which  accords  literally  with 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  Praise  Him 
fpith  the  hud  eymbali.  At  length  the  Pa- 
triarch read,  from  Ji  beautifol  laxge  manu- 
script, in  Arabic,  the  Irospol  for  the  day. 
He  made  several  mistakes :  a  little  boy 
once,  and  at  another  time  an  old  man 
itamting  by,  corrected  him ;  nor  did  the 
dunimrtance  appear  to  exdte  the  least 
surprise  of  confusion.  The  attention  of 
the  people  was  peculiarly  fixed  during 
this  portion  of  the  service :  it  seemed  to 
me  diat  they  understood  and  valued  it. 
Here  atoo,  as  in  the  Coptic  Chuvoh  at 
Alexandria,  I  renuuked  that  the  6ki 
people,  occasionally,  with  a  low  voice, 
accompanied  the  reading  of  the  gospel. 
Who  shall  say  tiiat  Christ  was  not  pre- 
sent—dimly seen,  perhaps,  yet  felt  with 
waetieverenoeandaflisotioa!  Thmhast 
a  Uttie  <treiwt&,  ^ud  haU  kept  tiuf  word, 

^<  After  iois  service,  I  spent  some  time, 
in  a  retired  court  of  tiie  Patriarch's,  with 
Um,  and  with  Hanna  Taonil,  who  is  the 
lay  head  of  the  €optic/nailAen,  and  who 
offered  to  purchase  of  my  Arabic  Bibles 
as  many  as  I  could  spare.'**— pp.  Ill-— 
113. 


**  We  observed  the  people  making 
holes  in  the  sandy  soil  on  the  ride  of  the 
river.  Into  these  holes  they  put  a  small 
quantity  of  pigeons'  duog  and  feathers^ 
with  the  sCed  of  melons  or  cucumbers. 
The  value  of  this  manure  is  alluded  to  in 
2  Kings  vi.  25.  The  produce  of  this  toil 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  in  due 
season ;  that  is,  the  following  month  of 
June.  Extensive  fields  of  ripe  melons  and 
cucumbers  then  adorned  the  sides  of  the 
river.  They  grew  in  such  abundance, 
that  the  sailors  freely  helped  themselves. 
Some  guard,  however,  is  pbced  «ipon 
them.  Occasionally,  but  at  long  and 
desolate  intervals,  we  may  observe  a 
little  hut,  made  of  reeds,  just  capable  of 
containing  one  man ;  bring,  in  fiict, 
little  more  than  a  fence  against  »  north 
wind.  In  these  I  have  observe^',  some- 
times, a  poor  old  mfm,  p^haps  lame, 
feebly  protecting  the  property.  It  ex- 
actly illustrates  Isaiah  4.  8.  And  the 
dttughfer  of  Zion  is  left , .  , ,  as  a  hdgH  in  a 
garden  of  cucumbers.  The  abundance  of 
titese  most  necessary  vegetables  brinp  to 
mind  the  murmurs  oi  the  Israelites; 
Numbers  xi.  5,  -6.  We  remember  .... 
thecueumbers,  and  the  melont,  and  the  iedks, 
tend  the  onions,  and  the  garlick;  hU  now 
ottr  toiU  is  dried  oifay."-— p.  127. 

In  every  part  of  Egypt,  we  find  the 
towns  built  in  this  manner,  upon  the  ruins, 
or  rather  the  rubbish  of  the  former  ha- 
bitations. The  expression  in  Jeremiah 
zxx,  18.  literally  applies  to  Egypt,  in  the 
very  meanest  sense — The  city  shali  be 
buiided  upon  her  own  heap:  and  the  ex- 
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pression  in  Job  xr.  28.  miglit  be  illus- 
^ted  by-  many  of  these  deserted  hovels 
— He  dwelUth  in  desolate  cities,  and  in 
houses  which  no  man  inhabiteth,  which  ure 
ready  10  become  heaps,** — p.  132. 

•*  Further  in  the  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains, are  the  more  magnificent  tombs  of 
the  kings,  each  consisting  of  many  cham- 
bers, adorned  with  hieroglyphics.  The 
scene  brings  many  allusions  of  Scripture 
to  the  mind,  such  as  Mark  y.  2,  3,  5 ; 
but  particidarly  Isaiah  xxii.  16.  Thau 
hast  hewed  thee  out  a  sepulchre  here,  as  he 
that  heweth  him  out  a  sepulchre  on  high,  and 
that  graveth  a  habitation  for  himse{f  in  a 
rock:  for  many  of  the  smaller  sepulchres 
are  excayated  nearly  half  way  up  the 
mountain^  which  is  very  high.  The 
kings  have  their  magnificent  abodes 
nearer  the  foot  of  the  mountidn;  and 
seem,  according  to  Isaiah  xiv.  18,  to  have 
taken  a  pride  in  resting  as  magnificently 
in  death  as  they  had  done  in  life — Alt  the 
kings  qf.  the  nations,  even  all  qfthem,  lie  in 
glory,  ev^y  one  in  his  own  house.  The 
stuccoed  walls  within  are  covered  with 
hieroglyphics.  They  cannot  be  better 
described  thnn  in  the  words  of  Ezekiel, 
yiiL  87-IO.  Then  said  he  unto  me.  Son  of 
'hlan,  dig  now  in  the  wall :  and  when  I  had 
digged  in  the  wall,  behold  a  door,  .  And  he 
said  unto  me>  Go  in,  and  behold  the  wicked 
'  abominiations  that  they  do  here.  So  I  went 
in,  and  saw  ;  and  behold  every  form  of  creep- 
ing  things  and  abominable  beasts,  and  all  the 
idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  pour. rayed  upon 
the  wall  round  about.  The  Israelites  were 
but  copyists :  the  master-sketches  are  to 
l)e  seen  in  all  the  ancient  temples  and 
tombs  of  Egypt."— p.  133,  134. 

«  The  earth  brought  forth  by  kandfuls  •* 
Gen.  xli.  47.  This  I  witnessed.  I  plucked 
up,  at  random,  a  few  stalks  out  of  the 
thick  corn-fields.  We  counted  the  num- 
ber of  stalks,  which  sprouted  from  single 
grains  of  seed,  carefully  pulling  to  pieces 
each  root,  in  order  to  see  that  it  was  but 
one  plant.  The  first  had  seven  stalks; 
the  next  three;  the  next,  nine;  then 
eighteen;  then  fourteen.  Bach  stalk 
would  bear  an  ear. 

«  At  one  pla<;e,  the  people  were  mak- 
ing bricks,  with  straw  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  mingled  with  the  clay  to  bind 
it.  Hence  it  is,  that,  when  villages  built 
.  of  these  bricks  fall  into  rubbish,  which  is 
often  the  case,  the  roads  are  full  of  small 
particles  of  straws,  extremely  offensive  to 
the  eyes  in  a  high  wind.  They  were,  in 
short,  engaged  exactly  as  the  IraeUtes 
used  to  be,  mnking  bricks  with  straw ; 
and  for  a  similar  purpose — to  build  ex- 
tensive granaries  for  the  Bashaw  :  trea- 
.  sure-cities  for  Pharaoh  •  £xod.  i.  1 1. 

**  Our  boat  was  ballasted  with  earth 
taken  firom  the  river-banks — ^very  stiff 


and  rich  soil,  without  stones.  With  this 
same  mud  the  sides  of  the  boat  were 
plastered,  at  those  parts  in  the  fore-half 
of  the  vessel  where  moveable  planks  were 

E laced,  in  order  to  raise  the  gunnel 
igner :  the  mud  filled  up  the,  crevicea, 
and  prevented  the  water  from  gushiogr 
in,  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  This 
mud  was  so  rich  and  slimy,  and  when  dry 
so  firm  and  impervious,  t|iat,  together 
with  the  strong  reed  that  grows  on  the 
banks,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the 
mother  of  Moses  constructed  a  little  ark, 
which  woi4d  float:  she  then  placed  it 
among  the  flags,  in  order  t^t  the  stream 
might  not  C4in7  it  down :  Bxod.  iil  3. — 
pp.  166—168. 

Abyssinia  has  possessed  the 
Gospel  since  the  year  330;  but 
with  many  abstractions  from  its 
purity  and  simplicity,  arising  from 
the  ambition  and  turbulence  of  the 
hierarchy.  Rent  by  intestine  di- 
visions, and  pressed  by  the  inva- 
sions of  the  heathen  Gallas,  the  si- 
tuation of  this  interesting  realm  is 
exceedingly  critical;  and,  unless 
some  bold  and  politic  chief  arise 
to  repress  the  violence  of  the  {priest- 
hood, and  to  give  energy  and 
union  to  the  people,  it  is  not  im- 
possible but  that  ere  long  the  very 
name  of  Christianity  may  be  blot- 
ted out  from  this  portion  of  Africa. 
A  deep  guilt  lies  **  at  the  door  of 
the  Romish  church,'*  as  Mn  Jow- 
ett  well  observes,  for  what  its 
Missionaries  "  did  in  Abyssinia^ 
and  for  what  they  neglected  to  do." 
Had  they^  ipstead  of  seeking  to 
add  one  more  province  to  the  ex- 
tensive empire  of  Popery,  distri- 
buted the  Scriptures,  and  diffused 
the  knowledge  of  divine  truth 
among  the  people,  Christianity 
would  have  fiouriiAed»  and  from 
this  advantageous  position^  know- 
ledge and  civilization  mi^it  have 
spread  £sir  and  wide  through  cen- 
tral Africa. 

Some  brief  notices  of  the  Jews 
and  Mahomedans  occur,  and,  in 
particular,  the  details  of  an  inter- 
view between  the  writer  and  an 
Englishman  who  had  consented  to 
become  a  renegade.  He  seemed 
somewhat  agitated  by  Mr,  Jowett's 
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appeal^  but  sullenly  persisted  in 
his  determination.  The  conclud- 
ing observations  contain  much  that 
is  valuable  and  suggest  import- 
ant measures  for  the  counteraction 
of  error,  and  the  dissemination  of 
evangelical  truth;  but  as  they 
embrace  a  wide  field,  and  as  they 
may  be  readily  inferred  from  the 
previous  statements,  we  shall  close 
here,  expressing  our  admiration  of 
Mr.  J.'s  exemplary  labours,  and 
our  gratification  in  the  perusal  of 
his  very  interesting  volume. 

Memoirs  and  Remains  of  the  Rev. 
John  Griffin^  jwu  late  Minister 
of  Castle-street  Chapel,  Exeter, 
By  John  Griffin,  Minister  of 
King'Street  Chapel,  Portsea.  8vo. 
8s.     London:  Hamilton,  1822. 

This  is  in  all  respects  a  valuable 
Memoir,  not  merely  from  the  ex- 
hibition which  it  affords  of  the 
biigbt  though  brief  career  of  ta- 
lent and  piety,  but  from  the  very 
peculiarly  interesting  character  of 
the  individual  whose  virtues  it 
durably  records.  It  has  often  been 
our  pleasant  occupation  to  dwell 
ou  the  memorials  of  departed 
worth,  and  to  yield  a  willing  ad- 
miration to  the  evidences  of  know- 
ledge and  godliness  furnished  by 
the  recollection  of  friends,  or  by 
the  less  partial  testimony  of  facts 
and  documents,  but  there  is,  in  the 
present  cose,  what  strikes  us  as  a 
singular  and  most  attractive  fea» 
ture  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
portraiture  of  the  deceased,  arising 
from  the  noble  and  unsuspecting 
simplicity  of  mind  and  feeling  by 
which  he  was  remarkably  distin- 
guished. There  was  nothing  of 
imbecility  in  this,  for  he  was  clearly 
a  quick  and  shrewd  observer ;  it 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
purity  of  his  motives,  and  in  the 
single-heartedness  with  which  he 
sought  and  followed  the  leadings 
of  principle,  and  the  calls  of  duty. 
Mv.  John  Griffin  was  a  young  man 
of  education  and  literary  attain- 
CoNQ.  Mao.  1823. 


ment;  and  was  thus  enabled  not 
only  himself  to  occupy  an  elevated 
position,  but  to  detect  the  un- 
founded claims  of  shallqw  pre- 
tenders;  yet  we  find,  throughout 
his  remains,  notwithstanding  the 
entire  frankness  with  which  he 
speaks  of  himself,  an  uncommon 
absence  of  self-complacency ;  nor 
is  there  a  trace  of  that  sarcastic 
spirit,  which  delights  in  the  de- 
tection of  foibles  and  the  exposure 
of  presuming  ignorance.  He  had 
received  a  legal  education  under  a 
highly  respectable  solicitor,  and  of 
course  must  have  liad  many  op- 
portunities of  seeing  the  violent 
and  the  malignant  feelings,  the 
selfish  and  dishonest  tendencies, 
of  human  nature,  yet  we  find  no^ 
thing  of  a  misanthropic  or  suapi^* 
cious  cast  in  his ,  letters  or  his 
diary ;  nothing  of  this  seems  to 
have  impaired  the  frankness,  .or 
contaminated  the  simplicity  of  his 
character.  Neither  does  he  sieem 
to  have  been  elevated  by  his  sucr 
cess  in  the  ministerial  profession  ; 
he  never  betrays  a .  cavilling 
and  depreciating  spirit  in  his  rei- 
marks  on  others ;  his  criticisms  are 
in  a  manly  anxl  liberal  style,  and 
his  leaning  is  rather  to  praise  than 
blame.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
delightful  hearer;  bis  occasional 
comments  on -sermons  which  he 
had  heard,  show  with  what  erao^ 
tion  and  sincerity  he  listened  to 
the  word  of  life :  instead  of  noting 
little  peculiarities  of  manner  or  ex- 
pression; instead  of  watching  for 
minor  flaws  in  arrangement  or  ex- 
position, he  marked  the  substantial 
excellencies  of  the  preacher,  and 
his  observations  of  this  kind  have 
much  weight  and  discrimination. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  me- 
moirs of  a  man  like  this,  without 
affectionate  admiration,  without 
deeply  regretting  the  loss  which 
the  religious  world  has  sustained, 
and  without  holding  up  his  example 
to  general  regard  and  imitation. 

The  Rev.  John  Griffin,  Jun.  was 
bom  at  Portsea,  on  the  19th  of  Au- 
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gust,  1796.  His  mfiincy  was  feeble, 
Ittid  Bibkly,  and  he  appears  never 
to  have  been  of  a  vigorous  frame. 
As  might  have  been  expected 
Irom  the  conscientious  affection 
of  his  excellent  parents,  every  ef- 
fort Wils  made  by  them  to  impress 
oh  his  mind  the  lessons  of  eternity, 
and  "it  "was  their  unspeakable 
mercy  to  see  the  buds  and  blossoms 
of  early  piety  which,  in  time, 
gfew  and  ripened  into  fruits  of 
righteousness ;  proving,  that  their 
planting  and  watering  had  been 
mttended  with  a  divine  increase.*' 
His  education  was  carefully  con- 
d^icted,  and  the  methods  used  to 
call  out  the  exercise  of  his  facul- 
ti€»,  seem  to  have  bepn  judiciously 
devised.  He  began  to  compose 
Tery  early,  and  there  is  in  exist- 
ence a  folio  MS.  of  some  extent. 


came  new."  His  conversation,  corre- 
spondence, and>  writings,  pai^ok  of 
quite  a  new  and  decidedly  sp^Uual  chfL- 
racter.  His  diary,  before  tnis  time,  wa^ 
principally  of  a  literary  aqd  8(;ientific 
nature,  but  now  It  ^as  solely  A  delinea- 
tion of  bis  christian  experience,  and  mch 
^ere  most  of  bis  lettei's/'-T'Pjp.  67,  6^. 

In  his  diary,  mider  the  date  of 
Sept.  1S14;  yn/hen  he  was  about 
18,  he  writes  as  ^Hows. 

**  I  hare  been  reading  the  Epistles  tp 
Timothy,  relative  to  my  viem  and  de- 
sires as  to  my  entering  into  the  ijaini^tp:y. 
Oh,  this  is  the  mo^  earnest  and  abiding 
desire  of  my  soul,  next  to  ;ts  own  salva- 
tion, and  tnat  of  my  dear  relatives.  1 
have  weighed  many  of  its  difficulties, 
temptations,  and  trial?,  yet  I  have  pQt 
even  taken  a  glance  of  them,  when  com^ 
pared  yA,ih  what  I  may  know — (Sqt  I 
cannot  help  h&ving  something  Uk^  a  per- 
suasion I  sliall  be  in  it)  ;  an^  they  ap- 
pear innumerable,  mighty,  and  at  times 
seem  so  overwiielming,  tbat  I  almost 


.wi,*«:«:.*      u^^u  J  '     ^^**  ^  ^^^^  forego  tlw  thought,  hat  I 

Gontainmg  both  prose  and   verse    cannot    I  do  long,  most  earnestly  long, 
"en  Varitfus  subjects,  written  when    to  preach  Christ  crucified,  to  give  up 


he  was  ^'  between  seven  and  nine 
years  of  age."  At  the  proper  sea- 
(ion,  after  much  anxious  delibera- 
tion, his  parents  determined,  on 
li^unds  which  fully  justified  their 
nesolution,  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
favourable  opportunity  which  then 
offered  ^  piAdng  him,  as  an  ar- 
ticled cleric,  in  the  office  of  a  legal 
practitioner.  While  in  this  situa- 
tion, his  diligence  was  exemplary, 
his  reading  on  an  extensive  and 
wel^arranged  plan,  and  his  con- 
duct without  reproadi.  But,  long 
befiNfe  the  expiration  of  his  clerk- 
fliip,  events  had  taken  place,  and 
a  migh^  work  had  bden  wrought, 
which  effected  an  entire  change  in 
hk  dispositions  and  prospects. 

**  Under  the  first  sermon  his  father 
{nreached  in  the  chapel  he  now  occupies, 
which  he  delivered  on  the  morning  of  the 
9pcfind  Sal>J)ath,  in  Oct.  1813,  from 
Is§.  Ixiv.  1,2.  *'  O,  that  thou  ifouldest 
fend  the  heavens,  that  thou  wouldest 
(iome  down,  tl^at  the  mountains  might 
tiow  down  at  thy  presence,"  he  felt,  as 
^e  frequently  alter  c^ptcj^sed  it,  as  **  he 
nerer  felt  pefp^."  His  h^art  yra^  np^^ 
fHlly  engaged  with  divine  suyects.  Re- 
Kgiite  was  "^l  in  al| ;"  he  entered  into 
it  with  all  the  powers  of  his  soiil.  <*  Old 
ttiog^  pn^jBcd  away,  and  all  tilings  be- 


myself  to  my  Lord,  as  his  active,  willing 
servai^t :  I  would  he  a  faithful  Ulioureir 
in  word,  doctrine,  and  life.  I  have  re- 
solved to  make  every  Tuesday  a  day  of 
Particular  prayer,'  meditatioa»  an4  read- 
ig  upon  this  suhject,  and,  if  possible, 
to  set  (HMurt  the  evening  after  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  more  especially  for  this 
purpose.  I  have  done  this  the  two  past 
weeks,  and  have  reason  to  hope  it  Will 
prove  useful,  by  leading  me,  at  these 
stated  seasbns,  with  pectdiar  eamestoese^ 
to  the  throne  of  grace.*'— pp.  98,  99. 

On  January  29,  1815,  he  be- 
came  a  member  of  his  father's 
church.  The  questions  proposed, 
(in  writing)  were  answered  in  a 
most  interesting  and  satisfectory 
manner,  and  his  father's  heart 
must  have  been  filled  with  un- 
speakable joy  and  gratitude,  as  he 
listened  to  the  aflfectionate  testi- 
mony rendered  by  the  son  to  the 
sanctified  instructions  and  preach- 
ing of  the  parent.  Much  benefit 
'was  stated  to  have  been  derived 
from  Buck's  Young  Christian's 
Guide,  Bogatzky's  Golden  Trea- 
sury, and  from  Thornton  on  Re- 
pentance and  onr  the  Christian's 
consolation. 

At  Uie  expu-ation  of  Mr.  John 
Griffift's  legal  engagement,  a  pro^ 
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posal  w^  niaiie  by  his  master  to    first  instancy  on  hjs  father's  ao 


take  him  into  partnership  on  the 
ib4>H  libei^'  and  advantageous 
t*fms,  bdt  his  d^i^re^  had  taken  a' 
diffeirent  direction,  and  His  anxious 
wish  Was  that  he  might  be  engaged 
in  the  woi'k  of  die  ministry.  The 
conduct  of  Ml*.  Cr.  seniof,  was  just 
what  might  h^ve  b^n  expected 
from  his  well  known  character. 
He  took  no  hasty  steps,  but  avail- 


iiig  himself  of  every  opportunity    afford  to  cite: 


count,  but  afterwatds  from  respect 
fbr  his  own  excellent  qualities  of 
Head  and  heai't.  We  much  regret 
that  we  ^re  under  the  nece^ty  of 
passing  by  all  the  interesting  6e^ 
tails  of  hi$  academid  course,  but 
they  are,  of  course,  some wjiat  de- 
sultory, and  were  our  liipits  ijubra 
extensive,  it  would  st)l]  b^  but'im«~ 
perfect  fragments  that  we  eottld 


of  obtaining  direction,  arid  receiv- 
ing from  his  son  the  most  satisfac- 
tory answers  to  a  series  of  search- 
ing questions  relating  to  the  minis'- 
terzal  charadter  and  work,  '•  could 
no  longer  withhold  his  unreserved 
coneurrence." 

<^  Tiie  whole  subject  was  laid  before 
Ml  sincere  and  disinterested  friend,  the 
Rer.  Dr.  Bogne,  whose  opinion  fiilly 
coincided  wStli  his'  own,  and  who  kindly 
offered  to  receive  John  into  his  Academy, 
and  afford  him  gratuitous  instruction, 
till  an  opening'  should  occur  for  his  en- 
tering into  an  academy  more  distant  from 
tbe  scene  of  his  nativity.  The  father  wki  * 
particularly  desirous  that  his-Eon  should 
avail  himself  of  this  kind  offer,  espe* 
daHy'ef  the  great  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived firom  the  Doctor's  divinity  and 
other  lectures.  Having  had  an  oppor* 
tanity,  for  fite  and  twenty  years,  of 
obaorving  the  very  great  benefits  which 
the  Doctor's  students  enjoyed  from  his 
exten^ve  range  of  subjects— ,hisjudi- 
dons  disqirisitions  on  the  whol^  circle  of 
theological  truths— his  deep  acquaint- 
ance with  the  aucient  and  modern  his- 
tory of  the  churches-rof  the  contro- 
vernes  abroad  and  at  home — and  all 
parts  and  subjtets  of  poletmcal  divinity 
-*he  felt  very  gratefid  and  highly  in- 
debted to  his  friend,  for  a^ording  toliis 
flon  the  advantage  of  hearing  some,  a^d 
of  copying  all  Ws  lectures/*— pp.  192 — 
103. 

Of  thesd  advantages  he  was 
deeply  sensibly,  and  after  leaving 
the  academy  at  Gosport,  we  find 


In  October,  lilQ,  he  was.senjt; 
to  supply  the  pulpit  of  Castle 
Street  Meeting,  Exeter.  1^9 
prieachingf  here  was  so  acceptably, 
that  it  excited  a  strong  desire,  con* 
firmed  by  his  amiable  and  caoh 
sistent  deportment,  to  •ecm*e  hiff' 
permanent  services.  The  wti61e' 
proceeditigs  were  highly  cre^tablei' 
to  the  prudence  and  right  fibebt^ 
of  both  parties.  After  having;  in^ 
July,  1820,  deliverbd  as  ofrie  of 
the  three  atlniversary  sern^ons, 
a  well  compacted  and  stron^y  ar- 
gued discourse  on  the  persdnalit3r 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  pntited  • 
iii'the  memoir,  Mr.  G,  entered  on' 
hl9  charge.     His  ordination  took 

Elftce  on  the  l4th  September,  when 
is  father  gave  the  charge,  ^nd  Dr. 
Bogueaddre^ed'the  peo^^.    But^ 
the    labours    of    this    interes^nig* 
ypung  minister  were  sooii  to  clos^l*' 
He  had  undertaken  to  ptadi  thtee 
times  on  the  Sabbath-day,  an  exer- 
tion, we  admit,  oh  thfi  grounds  ^q 
forcibly  stated  by  the  elder  Mr. 
Griffin,  in  many  cases  hi^y  im-^ 
portarit,  but,  we  are  per^i^ad^,  ex* 
tremely  injurious  to  men  or  feeble 
constitutions,  and  not  alwavs  safe 
to  stronger  frames.     He  faij^  un» 
der  his  task,  struggling,  to  the  last, 
to  maintain  his  post.     He  died,  in 


him  describing  the  possession  of   his  father's  house,  on  the  19jh  of 
these  lectures  as  an  enviable  privi-    January,  1822,  aged  twenty-fjvo 


l^e.  In  1817,  he  entered  Hox- 
ton  Academy ;  here,  after  a  little 
temporary  etnbarrassment  and  un- 
pleasant f^lmg,  he  soon  felt  him- 
self quite  ha)f)}(^y  and  at  home ;  the 
housed  of  niany  frl^ndsln  'and  near 
London  wei*e  op^^  to  him,  in  the 


years  and  five  months. 

«  About  a  fortnight  l^fore  he  died, . 
he  was  so  much  affected  by  palpitations 
of  the  heart,  and  difficulty  of  breathin^^ 
that  he  thought  himself  to  be  dying. 
He  said,  "  Fisher,  do  you  thiuH  I  aii> 
going?  ,|f  you  do,  pray  tell  me,  fqr  I 
should  like  to  know    it  would  not  shock 
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an  honourable    testimony  to  his 


me."  ,He  .afterwards  revived,  and  then 
said,  <*  I  really  thought  I  was  going.  I 
have  now,  blessed  be  God!  passed  a 
point  in  my  experience  I  had  never  at- 
tained before.  I  often  felt  pleasure  in 
the  anticipation  of  heaven,  but  have  fre- 
quently feared,  that  when  I  should  arrive 
to  such  a  state  of  body,  as  to  think  my- 
self  to  be  really  dying,  that  ray  confidence 
and  comfort  \vould  decline ;  but  now,  I 
have  been,  in  my  own  view  and  feelings, 
within  a  few  moments  of  eternity ;  and  I 
feel  truly  happy.  It  was  very  solemn 
indeed-- indeed,  my  dear  father,  it  was. 
very  solemn,  but  I  was  very  happy.  I 
bless  God  for  this  ;  I  take  it  as  a  pledge 
of  what  his  grace  fan  do,  and  of  what  it 
will  do  when  the  last  hour  comes." 

**  His  heavenly  Father  was  faithful  to 
the  pledge  which  he  had  thus  given  him. 
On  Saturday,  the  19th  of  January,  1822, 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  as  he  was 
sitting  by  the  fire-side,  he  was  taken 
worse  than  before,  in  consequence  of  a 
rppture  of  some  blood  vessel  of  the 
lungs,  which,  though  the  discharge  was 
not  profuse,  taught  him  that  his  end  was 
approaching.  He  said,  **  Now,  father, 
1  ifu^  go. — God  bless  you — and  bless 
you  all  r*  He  offered  some  lively  short 
addresses  to  his  heavenly  Father,  and 
said  to  those  about  him,  **  Pray  that  I 
may  have  a  speedy  release."  The  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  became  very  great, 
and  consequently,  the  difficulty  of  speak- 
ing was  so  J  but  perceiving  his  end  very 


worth. 

**  He  was  particularly  distinguished  by 
the  vivacity  and  ardour  of  his  social  af- 
fections, and  for  a  quality  for  which  a 
name  is  yet  wanting  in  our  language — 
a  child-Hke  simplicity  «nd  ingenuousness 
that  irresistibly  entwines  itself  round  the 
heart,  combined  with  a  manly  intelli- 
gence and  firmness  that  commands  re- 
spect and  admiration.  While  his  intel- 
lectual energy  was,  in  general,  apparent, 
the  most  prominent  features  of  his  miml 
were,  a  power  of  firmly  seizing  the  strong^ 
points  of  such  subjects  as  came  under 
his  <;onsideration,  and  a  facility  of  de- 
corating them  with  the  ever  ready  crea- 
tions of  an  active  and  vigorous  imingina- 
tion.  Such  a  disposition,  combined  with 
such  endowments  of  mind,  especially 
sanctified  as  they  were  in  him  by  the 
influence  of  divine  grace,  might  be  fairly 
considered  a  prognostic  of  much  useful- 
ness and  esteem.  This  presumption  is 
justified  by  fact.  By  those  who  knew 
him  intimately  he  was  generally  ad- 
mh'cd,  but  still  more  entirely  beloved.** 
—p.  497.      ' 

Beside  the  large  excerpts  from. 
Mr.  John  Griffin's  diary,  many  in- 
teresting papers,  written  by  him  on 
general  subjects,  will  be  fonhd  in. 
this   volume  ;    there  is   a  happy 


fast  approaching,  his  father  said,  "  My    jeu  d'esprit  on  a  gold  ring,  which. 


dear  son,  1  hope  you  are  able  to  trust  in 
your  heavenly  Father."  He  said,  **  I 
am— He  has  been  my  trust  from  my 
youth.  Through  grace,  I  have  a  good 
hope— a  full  assurance."  His  father  im- 
niiediately  said,  **  I  trust  the  Lord  Jesus 
will  be  with  your  spirit."  He*replied, 
with  increased  energy  of  expression, 
**  He  is  '.  he  is!"  These  were  the  last 
words,  or  syllables,  he  uttered,  or  at- 
tempted to  litter ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  his  redeemed  spirit  left  the 
«utfeHng  body  for  the  realms  of  eternal 
liufht  and  glory,  at  about  half-pjist  eight 
on  the  Saturday  evening." — pp.  487 — 
488. 

If  we  were  to  insert  all  that  we 
feel  inclined  to  say  of  this  exem- 
plary minister  of  Christ  Jesus,  we 
should  considerably  lengthen  this 
article,  but  we  are  compelled  to 
brevity ;  and  we  must  refer^to  the 
volume  itself  for  much  valuable 
and  deeply  interesting  illustration 
of  the  Christian  character.  His 
tutors  held  him  in  the  highest  adf 
miration  ;  the  following  extract 
from  the  funeral  sermon  preached 
at  Hoxton  by  Dr.  Ilanis*,  contains 


if  the  words  were  ^dressed  up  m 
the  antique  garb  of  spelling,  would 
give  a  lively  representation  of  the 
rich  and  imaginative  composition 
of  our  old  writers.  There  occurs,  at 
page  312,  a  good  description  of  an 
antiquarian  visit ;  it  is  but  a  sketch, 
only  an  admirable  one,  and  might 
be  hung  u^  with  the  vivid  pic- 
tures of  Washington  Irving.  The 
three  papers  on  Domestic  Conver- 
sation, which  were  inserted  in 
former  numbers  of  this  Magazine, 
are  creditable  alike  to  the  taste 
and  feelings  of  the  writer.  Of  the . 
poetry,  we  feel  much  inclined  to 
extract  the  pleasant  and  con  amore 
painting  of  "  The  Fireside,"  but 
we  must  desist. 

We  cannot,  however,  close  with- 
out expressing  our  entire  satisfac-. 
tion  with  the  manner  in  which  ^ 
this  publication  is  got  up.  It  will^ 
assuieJly,  be  extensively  read ; 
and  more  than  this,  it  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  abundantly  useful. 
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Oh  the  means  of  obtaining  Satisfac^     own  infirmity,  and  his  implicit  re- 
gion with  regard  to  the  Ti-uth  of  liance  on  divine  light  and  strength : 
Religious  Sentiments :  a  Sermon    and  while  his  steady  appeal  is  to 
delivered  in  the  Meeting- house  of  the  Law  and  to  the  Testimony,  he 
,    i/ie  Rev.  William   Wall,  at  the    will  look  to  a  higher  teaching  for 
MontMy  Association  of  Ministers 
connected  with  the  Academy  at 
Homer  ton,  on  November  7,  1822. 
By  John    Pye     Smith,    D,D. 
Svo.  Is, — London:  Holdswortli, 
1822. 
This  is  a  most  difficult,  and  yet 
most   important   subject.      When 
we  throw  a  superficial  glance  upon 
the  party-coloured  map  of  human 
opinion,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  its  motley  and  grotesque  ap- 
pearance.    There  is  no  form   or 
colour  of  absurdity  and  extrava- 
gance which  has  not  been  borrowed 
by  the  inventors  of  new  sects  for 
the  shape  and  vesture  of  their  idol. 
From   the   dark   and   sanguinary 
'  code  of  the  offerer  of  human  sacri- 
fices, whether  Druid  or  Inquisitor, 
down    to   the   cap    and    bells   of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,   error  has 
exhibited  herself  under  every  varied 
aspect  o€  horror  and  of  folly.     It 
may  suit  the  purpose  of  the  Scep- 
tic to  treat  all  this  jestingly,  and 
to  make  it  the  ground  of  a  sneer- 
ing cavil  against  all  revealed  reli- 
gion ;  but  the  prospect  affects  the 
Christian  with  anxiety  and  grief. 
Even  the  well-grounded  believer 
may  sometimes   feel  dismay  and 
wavering    when  he  looks  on  the 
various  and  hostile  divisions  which 
exist  among  \those  who  call  them- 
selves the  followers  of  Christ  Re- 
ferring to  the  same  rule  of  faith, 
we  are  at  variance  respecting  its 
interpretation ;  and  this,  not  merely 
on  trivial  niatter$,  but  concerning 
vital  and  essential  truths.   Though 
bearing,  as  our  common  appella- 
tion, the  name  of  the  same  glori- 
ous   Saviour,    we  are    unable    to 
come  to  any  general  agreement  in 
relation  to  his  person,  his  charac- 
ter, his  offices.     Deeply,  however, 
as  this  is  to  be  deplored,  it  will 
work  for  good  to  the  humble  and , 
trusting  child  of  God ;  it  will  con- 
firm and  increase  his  sense  of  his 


the  right  application  of  the  word 
of  truth.  Nor  will  this  supersede 
the  exercise  of  his  intellectual 
faculties ;  it  will,  on  the  contrary, 
direct  and  sanctify  their  diligent 
use.  To  search  the  Scriptures  is 
the  injunction  of  Him  to  whom 
they  refer,  and  in  whom  they  ter- 
minate ;  and  he,  who,  in  a  spirit 
of  simplicity  and  teachableness, 
gives  obedience  to  that  command, 
shall  not  err  therein. 

We  were  happy  to  find,  from 
the  excellent  discourses  before  us, 
that  Dr.  Smith  had  taken  up  this 
important  subject,  and  that,  not- 
withstanding the  brevity  which 
gives  an  air  of  meagreness  to  seve- 
ral of  the  points,  he  had  treated  it 
with  his  accustomed  clearness  of 
argument  and  arrangement.  His 
sketc!^,  indeed,  is  much  too  large 
for  his  canvas,  and  highly  as  we 
have  been  gratified  by  the  sermon 
in  its  present  state,  we  have  felt 
regret  that  he  had  not  taken  larger 
scope,  and  followed  out  completely 
his  comprehensive  plan.  After  a 
suitable  introduction,  he  points  out 
as  *'  th^  common  and  principal 
sources  of  error  with  regard  to  di- 
vine things" — "  the  weakness  of 
our  faculties;  our  taking  up  wrong 
subjects  of  investigation,  and  our 
being  affected  by  Sie  secret  influ- 
ence of  sinful  dispositions  and  ha- 
bits." Under  the  last  head  we  find  > 
the  following  impressive  observa- 
tions. 

***  A  scorner,'  said  the  wise  king  of 
Israel,  *  seeketh  wisdom  and  findeth  it 
not.'  The  entire  want,  or  the  great  de- 
ficiency, of  love,  reverence,  and  deroted- 
ness  to  God,  cannot  but  give  a  fatal  obli- 
quity to  our  professed  researches  after 
truth.  Such  a  state  of  mind  is  also  in- 
varinbly  counected  with  wrong  affections 
in  relation  to  ourselves.  Instead  of  an 
humble,  adoring,  and  delightful  admira- 
tion of  the  universal  perfection  of  the 
Most  High,  there  will  be  pride,  selt-con-  -  ' 
fideuoe,  and  a  determination  to  think  at 
all  events  favourably  of  our  own  disposi- 
tioas  and  practices.  oJMdiV^eefe^ie 
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OodwiU-  be  little  itff^ed,  and  its  im- 
pressSoh  felt  very  slightly.  His  snpre* 
macy  will  be  the  object  of  secret  milr- 
mup,  or  of  virtual,  denial .  The  heart  will 
rise  in  dislike  against  his  glorious  and 
unchaag^ble  rectitude,  and  ^e  necessary 
obKlipatioH  of  bis  rsitional  creatures  to 
love  him  with  a  perfect  heart.  His  sole 
and  sovereign  competency  to  determine 
whether  at  all,  to  what  extent,  and  in 
what  way  and  manner,  he  maybe  pleased 
to  pardon  and  bless  sinners^  will  be  ixtet 
by  a  strong,  though  perhaps  disguised, 
repugnance.  And  the  duty  of  a  cheerful 
and  implicit  reliance  on  the  unsullied 
purity,  righteousness,  and  benevolence 
of  Jehovah,  notwithstanding  the  per- 
plexity of  present  appearances,  may  in- 
deed be  faintly  acknowledged  in  words, 
but,  as  to  practical  effect,  it  will  be 
treated  with  neglect,  or  even  with  dis- 
gust. These  and  all  ^ther  movements  of 
the  heart  wMch^  is  under  the  power  of 
revolt  from  God,  will  most  certainly 
darken  the  understanding  and  mislead 
the  judgment ;  *  evil  y^  be  put  for 
good,'  and  good  will  be  treated  as  evil." 
.14,15. 

Hie  remedies  of  the  erroneous 
tendencies  of  the  human  heart  are 
stated^ to  be^  1.  The  maintenance 
o£  right  affections  towards  the  great 
Author  and  Eevealer  of  rel%ious 
truth.  2.  A  habit  of  enthre  ^6- 
jecUon  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  3.  The  use  of  aU  pro- 
per metho(ls  of  aequiring  and  im- 
pvovwg  the  art  o^  just  reasonings 
4.  Estdi^Hshment  in  the  eyidenee 
and  inflmente  of  primtay  truths* 
5^  Livittg,  under  the  henign  and  pU" 
rifying.  influmee  of  dimne  truth. 
6.-  Cautious  ^riiiservations  of  the  ef" 
feet  of  particular  sentiments  upon 
ourselves  or  others.  7.  Keeping 
in  mdnd  tha*  what  has  been  adopt- 
ed on  impartial  inquiry  and  suffix 
cient  evidence,  is  mt  to  be  b'gbtly 
given  up  on  the  mere  occurrence  of 
some  new  objection.  8.  Fervent 
prayer, 

**  The  constant-,  scriousi  and  affec- 
tionate practice  of  this  great  and  neces- 
sary ddty  will' have  the  most  happy  effect 
in  obtaining  and  preserving  the  rational 
and  scriptura]  satit$faction  of  the  truth  of 
our  sentiments,  if  they  be  indeed  true ; 
and,  if  otherwise,  of  leading  us  to  the 
timely  and  beneficial  discovicry  of  our 
errors.  Prayer  elevates*  the  son!  above 
the 'mists  and  darkness  of  this  revolted 
world,  and  places  ns  under  the  very  shin- 
ing of  the  Everlasting  Light.      It 


tends  to  exterminate  the  gteatest  ob- 
struction to  the  entrance  of  that  light, 
the  prepossessions  of  sin  in  the  heart.  It 
gives  vigour  and  delicacy  to  the  sanctified 
perceptions.  It  guides  that  holy  mental 
sense  which  ik  the  characteristic  of  the 
read  Christian,  to  the  quick  discrimina- 
tion, and  the  delighted  reception  of  truth 
and  goodness.  Through  prayer,  the  hal- 
lowed medium  of  intercourse  with  hea- 
ven, the  devout  mina  aseends  to  its 
closest  enjoyment  of  communion  with 
the  Lord  God  of  truth:  and  from  him 
descend  the  returns  of  prayer,  *  every 
good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift.*  ** — 
pp.  29,  30. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  able 
sermon  without  extracting  from  it 
the  following  spirited  reprobation 
of  all  violent  methods  for  the  vin- 
dication of  gospel  truth. 

**  Here  may  I  pause,  to  give  utterance 
to  deep  and  bitter  lamentatioD,  that  the 
propagation  and  defence  of  divine  truth 
has  not  been  always  carried  on  in  the 
spirit  of  its  le^tiUiate  discovery !  Gloomy 
ages  past  have  shewn  us  kings  and  em- 
perors, popes,  bishops,  and  prrabyters, 
councils  and  synods,  dictating  what  they 
called  religion,  and  enforcing  with  fire 
and  sword  their  often  ignorant  and  pro- 
fane decisions  as  the  standards  of  unhesi- 
tating belief.  Reason  is  shocked,  and 
the  heart  of  humanity  is  broken,  in  look* 
ing  back  upon  the  miseries  which  these 
impious  usurpations  have  inflicted  on 
mankind.  Infatuated  oppressors!  Couid 
they  not  understand  that  there  is  do  con<» 
neuon  between  the  threatenings  of  hua»aa 
power,  confiscations,  tortures,  and  exe- 
cutions, and  the  proof  of  propositions 
which  respect  the  thoughts  and  inward 
feelings  of  men,  theur  accountableness  to 
God,  and  theur  conation  in*  the  eteimal 
world?  Could  they  not  discern  that 
such  means  were  equally  applicable,  and 
far  more  congenial,  to  the  aid  of  impos- 
ture, than  to  the  support  of  benignant 
and  lovely  truth  ?  Gould  they  not  see 
that  error  and  impiety,  when  persecuted, 
have  their  evil  varnished  over,  and  stand 
forth  as  objects  of  pity  and  tenderness  ? 
Alas,  alas !  That,  even  in  our  age  and 
country,  the  truths  of  heaven  should  be 
vindicated — (no,  not  vmdicated, — out- 
raged, degraded,  insulted  I) — by  means 
abhorent  from  the  charActer  and  the 
word  of  Christ,  the  genius  of  the  gospel, 
and  even  the  dictates  of  common'  sense  ! 
That  the  doctrine  whose  own  enefgiea 
will  vanquish  the  world,  should  be  held 
forth  as  crying  for  help  to  indictments 
and  condemnations,  fines  and  dungeons  ! 
— Measures  which  go  near  to  place  the 
martyr's  crown  on  the  loathsome  hydr^ 
of  infidelity !"— pp.  20,  21. 
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Divine  Fancies,  digested  into  Epu 
gramnics,  Meditations,  and  Ob- 
servalions.  By  Fran.  Quarles, 
London :  Printed  by  M.  F.,  for 
John  Us^rrw%  1641. 

Divine  Poemes.  Revised  and  cor* 
reeled  wilh  additions^  by  the  Ji^ 
tbar,  Fran.  Quarle4»  London: 
Rrmted  far  B.  T.  and  T.  S. 
1669. 

Emblems,  Divine  and  Moral;  to- 
gether ivjUh  Hieroglyphics  of  the 
Life  of  Man.  Written  by  Fran^* 
cis  Quarles,  London :  Printed 
for  D.  Midwinter,  1736. 

Jwigment  and  Mercy  for  Afflicted 
&mls;  or  Meditations,  Sidilih- 
tpties,  and  Prayers.  By  Francis 
QfuurleSp  A  new  Edition,  by 
Htginalde  Wolfe,  Esq,  London: 
Longnutfi  and  Co.  1607. 

We  h^ve  more  lying  before  and 
be^de  us,  but  we  really  think 
these  are  quite  enough  for  the 
heading  of  a  single  article;  we 
diail,  however,  just  mention  the 
Endbiridicm,  and  the  School  of 
the  Heart. 

The   bero    WilKam,    iMid    the    martyr 

Charles, 
One  knighted  Blackmore,  and  one  pen- 

ffioDed  QiiarleB. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  our 
readers  have  formed  their  estimate 
of  Francis  Quarles,  from  Pope's 
bitter  sarcasm,  and  they  may  be 
surprised  to  learn,  that  he  was 
t  writer,  not  only  popular  in  his 
day,  but  entitled  to  a  somewhat 
more  ^vourable  treatment  than 
he  has  met  wi^i  from  posterity. 
The  main  particulars  of  his  life 
are  preserved  to  us  by  "  Ursula 
Quarles,  his  sorrowful  widow,"  who 
has  given  us  a  brief  narrative, 
somewhat  quaint  and  mincing  in 
its  composition,  but  valuable  as 
the  feeling  testimony  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  knew  him  b^st,  to  the 


piety  and  conastency  of  his  di«* 
racter.  He  was  by  btrtii  andcdu* 
cation  a  gentleman.  After  l!ie 
usual  training  of  a  res|)ectable 
country  school,  he  matriculated  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  saad, 
subsequently  entered  himself  a 
law  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
rather,  it  should  seism,  by  way  fk 
distinction,  as  the  member  ^  a 
libend  profession,  tAian  with  a  view 
to  practice  in  the  courts.  He 
qualified  himself  for  the  Bar,  **  not 
)so  much,''  is  the  statement  of  hia 
relict,  *^out  of  desm  to  benefit 
himself  thereby,  as  his  fnends  and 
jieighbours,  bu^  shewing  therein 
his  continuall  indunation  to  peace, 
to  compose  suits  and  diffisrenees 
among  them."  It  would  be  in- 
justice both  to  Quarles  and  his 
widow,  to  describe  his  pers<Hial 
and  domestic  character  in  any 
other  words  than  ^ose  of  die 
latter,  and  we  shall  proceed  with 
the  quotation. 

**  After  he  came  to  raatinitj,  he  tras 
not  deiiirous  to  put  himselfie  into  the 
world,  otherwise  ha  might  hare  had 
greater  preferments  then  he  had.  He 
was  neither  so  unfit  for  Court  preferment, 
nor  so  ill- beloved  there,  but  that  he  might 
hare  raised  his  fortunes  thereby,  if  be 
had  had  any  inclination  that  way.  But  bis 
mind  was  chiefly  set  upon  his  dtwt'unii 
and  study;  yet  not  altogether  so  much 
but  that  he  faithfully  discharged  the 
place  of  Cop-bearer  to  the  Queen  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  the  office  of  Secietary  to  the 
reverend  and  learned  Lord  Primate  of 
Ireland,  that  now  is,  and  of  Chronoloffer 
to  the  famous  ci^  of  London ;  which 
place  he  held  to  his  death/  and  would 
have  given  that  city  (and  the  world)  a 
testimony  that  he  was  their  faithfull  ser- 
vant therein,  if  it  had  pleased  God  to 
blesse  him  with  life  to  perfect  what  he 
had  begun.  He  was  the  husband  of  one 
wi£e,  by  whom  he  was  t^e  fatlier  «/  eigh- 
teen children,  and  how  faithfull  and  Wviog 
a  husband  and  father  he  was,  the  joynt 
tears  of  his  widow  and  fatherlesse  children 
mil  better  exprosse  then  my  pen  is  able 
to  doe. 

<<  In  all  his  dutks  to  Qod  sad  vwan  Ini 
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was  conscionable  and  orderly.  He  pre- 
ferred God  and  religion  to  the  ^rst  place 
in  his  thoughts,  his  king  and  country  to 
the  $econdy  his  fiimily  and  studies  he  re- 
serred  to  the  last.  As  for  God,  he  was 
frequent  in  his  devotions  and  prayers  to 
bim,  and  almost  constant  in  reading  or 
meditating  on  his  holy  word,  as  his  *'  iH- 
vine  Fancies,**  and  other  ^  parts  of  his 
works  will  suMciently  testifie.  For  his 
religion,  he  was  a  true  sonne  of  the  Church 
(f  England f  an  even  Protestant^  not  in  the 
least  degree  biassed  to  this  hand  of  su- 
perstition, or  that  of  schisme,  though 
both  those  factions  were  ready  to  cry 
him  down  for  his  inclination  tp  the  con- 
trary. His  love  to  his  king  and  country 
in  these  late  unhappy  times  of  distraction , 
was  manifest,  in  that  he  used  his  pen  and 
poured  out  his  continuall  prayers  and 
tears  to  quench  this  miserable  fire  of  dis- 
sentipn,  while  too  many  others  added 
daily  fewell  unto  it.  And  for  his  fomily, 
his  care  was  very  great  over  that,  even 
when  his  occasions  caused  his  absence 
from  it.  And  when  he  was  at  home,  his 
exhortations  to  us,  to  continue  in  vertue 
and  godly  life,  were  so  pious  and  fre- 
quent ;  his  admonitions  so  grave  and  pier- 
cing ;  his  reprehensions  so  mild  and 
ffentle ;  and  (above  all)  his  own  example 
in  every  religious  and  morall  duty,  so 
constant  and  manifest,  that  his  equall 
may  be  desired,  but  can  hardly  be  met 
wltnall. — pp.  id,  xii. 

There  is  something  beautiful  in 
the  very  partiality  of  all  this.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  affectionate  Ursula, 
her  husband  was  qualified  for  the 
highest  posts ;  and  '^  preferments'^ 
only  waited  for  his  asking.  We 
much  question,  however,  whether 
this  was  exactly  the  case ;  we  have 
a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  worthy 
cup-bearer  would  have  willingly 
borne  the  more  weighty  insignia  of 
a  higher  office;  that  the  trusty 
amanuensis  of  Usher  would  not 
have  declined  the  responsibilities 
and  emoluments  of  a  st<ite-se- 
cretaryship ;  and  that  the  civic 
chronologer  would  cheerfully  have 
relinquished  that  honourable  title, 
had  the  temptation  of  a  more  lu- 
crative sinecure  been  fairly  held 
out  to  him.  Be  this  as  it  may  ; 
whether  Quarles  was  contented 
or  ambitious,  he  never  rose  above 
this  inferior  level,  and  instead  of 
pursuing  great  men  with  hungry 
and  servile  clamours,  he  wisely 


sought  indemnification  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  and  the  delights  of 
his  study.  He  was  at  his  desk 
^'  usually  by  three  o'clock  in'  the 
morning,"  and,  observes  dame 
Ursula,  with  a  little  pardonable 
affectation  of  unseasonable  mo- 
desty, 

"  The  fruits  thereof  are  best  tasted  by 
those  who  have  njost  perused  his  works, 
and  therefore  I  shall  be  silent  in  that 
particular.  For  though  it  had  been  ne- 
cessary in  any  other  to  have  spoken 
somewhat  of  his  writings,  yet,  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  expected  from  me;  seeing 
that  neither  ihm  judgement  of  my  sex 
can  be  thought  competent,  nor  (if^  it 
were)  would  the  nearness  of  my  relation 
to  him  suffer  me  to  prvse  that,  at  com- 
mendations whereof,  from  others,  I  have 
often  blushed." — p.  xiii. 

As  we  have  "  tasted"  pretty 
largely  of  these  abundant "  fruits," 
we  may  ss  well  avail  ourselves  of 
the  present  opportunity,  to  intro- 
duce our  critical  estimate  of  the 
literary  merits  of  Quarles.  If  we 
were  called  upon  to  state  it  in 
brief,  we  should  say  that  he  was 
a  man  of  excellent  fancy,  but  exe- 
crable taste.  With  a  liberal  en- 
dowment of  admirable  faculties,  he 
was  miserably  wanting  in  that 
which  should  control  the  rest. 
His  judgment  was  incurably  de- 
fective, and  we  find  the  traces  of 
this  deficiency  through  the  whole 
of  his  poetical  works.  It  may  be 
easy  to  account  for  die  heavy  and 
unreadable  mediocrity  which  some- 
times creeps  on,  page  after  page, 
without  a  redeeming  flash  of  vi- 
gour or  beauty,  by  recollecting  the 
unthinking  and  unblotting  fluency 
with  which  he  wrote;  but  we  can 
only  explain  the  sheer  imbecility 
of  occasional  expressions,  by  im- 
j)Uting  to  him  a  complete  absence 
of  all  correct  discrimination.  There 
are,  in  his  "  Divine  Fancies,"  some 
lines  on  the  infancy  of  our  Saviour, 
which,  from  their  iiTeverent  silli- 
ness, we  forbear  to  cite  ;  and  per- 
haps it  may  be  beat,  on  the  whole, 
not  to  make  sport  with  the  infir- 
mities of  a  man  of  genius:  it  will 
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be  a  pleasanter,  as  well  as  a  more  most  hnpressiTe  duuracter  in  se* 
profitable  task,  to  exhibit  some  of  veral  of  the  ''  funeral  elegies  on'* 
his  happier  efforts.     There  is  a    the  death  of  Dr.  AyUner. 

"RLEGV   XXI. 

<<  Wouldst  thou,  when  death  had  done,  deserve  a  story 
Should  stain  the  memory  of  great  Pompey's  glory. 
Conquer  thy  -self,  example  be  thy  guide, — 
Dye  just,  as  our  self-conquering  Ailmer  dy*d. 
Wouldst  thou  subdue  more  kingdoms,  gain  more  crowns 
Than  that  brave  hero  Caur  conquered  towns. 
Then  conquer  death ;  example  be  thy  guide ; 
Dye  just,  as  our  death-conquering  Ailmer  dy*d. 
But  wouldst  thou  win  more  worlds,  than  he  had  done 
Kingdoms,  that  all  the  earth  had  over*nm? 
Then  conquer  heaven ;  example  be  thy  guide ; 
Dye  just,  as  our  heaven-conquering  Ailmer  dy'd/' 

Dioine  Poem$f  j^.  453, 454. 

**  ELEGY   IX. 

*  I  wondred  not  to  hear  so  brave  an  end 
Because,  I  knew,  who  made  it  could  contend 
With  death,  and  conquer,  and  in  open  cfaace 
Would  spit  defiance  in  his  conquered  £Ace : 
And  did  :  Dauntless  he  trod  him  underneath. 
To  shew  the  weakness  of  unarmed  death : 
Nay,  had  report,  or  niggard  fome  deny'd 
His  name,  it  had  been  known,  'twas  Ailmer  dy'd. 
It  was  no  wonder,  to  hear  Humour  tell. 
That  he  which  dy'd  so  oft,  onoe  dy'd  so  well . 
Great  Lord  of  lite,  how  hath  thy  dying  breath 
Made  man,  whom  death  had  conquer'd,  conquer  death !"  p.  449. 

There  is  some  felicity,  but  more    of  the  verse  is  miserably  out  of 
sbgularity,  in  the  following;  the    place, 
artificial  and  affected  construction 

**  Thus  to  the  world,  and  to  the  spacious  ears 
Of  £ame,  I  Uazon  my  unboasted  tears : 
Thus  to  thy  sacred  Dust,  Uiy  Urn,  thy  Herse 
I  consecrate  my  sighs,  my  tears,  my  Verse; 
Thus  to  thy  soul,  thy  name,  thy  just  desert 
I  oflfer  up  my  joy,  my  love,  my  heart : 
That  ear^h  may  know,  and  every  ear  that  hears. 
True  worth  and  grief  were  parents  to  my  tears 
That  earth  may  know  thy  Dust,  thy  Urn,  thy  Herse, 
Brought  forth  and  bred  my  sighs,  my  tears,  my  Verse ; 
And  that  tiiy  sdul,  thy  name,  thy  just  desert. 
Invites,  incites,  my  joy,  my  lore,  my  heart.'^  p.  453. 

**  Sion's  Sonnets"  ^re  founded  close  o\a  selections  from  this  vo« 

on  the  Canticles,  and  aiiong  many  lume  ;  we  have  paused  over  several 

stanzas  of  little  merit,  and  some  of  passages  of  great  power,  but  much 

fintastic    character,   they  contain  still  lies  before. us,  and  we  can 

a  few  rich  specimens  of  beauty  only  spare  room  for  the  following 

and  melody.  samples,  both  of  them  characteristic 

The  two  following  extracts  must  of  the  peculiarities  of  Quarles. 

<<  FIU0S  MUNDI* 

*'  VHaX  is  the  world  f  a  great  'Exchange  of  ware. 
Wherein  all  sortt,  and  $«re»,  cheapmng  are : 
The  Fkih,  the  Ihxil  sit,  and  cry,  Wliat  lack  yef 
When  most  they  fawn,  they  most  intend  to  rack  ye  : 
The  wares  are  cups  of  Joy,  and  beds  of  Pleasure, 
There's  goodly  choice,  down  toeight,  and  flowing  measure^ 
A  seul's  the  price,  but  they  give  time  to  pay, 
Upoirth^  Death'bedf  on  the  dying  day. 
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**  Hard  is  the  bargain,  and  unjust  the  meatiire. 
When  as  the  "price  so  much  out-lasts  the  •pleamre  ; 
The  j6ys  that  are  on  Earth,  are  countetfeits; 
If  ought  be  true,  'tis  this,  Th*  are  true  deceits : 
They  flatter,  fawn,  and  (like  the  Crocodile) 
Kil,  where  they  laugh,  and  murther  where  they  smile  ; 
They  daily  dip  within  thy  Dishy  and  cry, 
Ww  hath  betrayed  thee  f  Master,  Is  it  I  f"  p.  74. 

**  DEATH. 

**  Death  is  a  Kalender  composed  by  Fate, 
Concernii^  all  men,  never  out  of  date  : 
Her  days  Dominical  are  writ  in  blood : 
She  shews  more  bad  days  then  she  sheweth  good  . 
She  teHs  when  days,  and  ibonths,  and  terms  expire. 
Measuring  the  lives  of  mortals  by  her  squire  (rule.) 
Death  is  a  Pursuivant  with  Eagles  wings, 
That  knocks  at  poor  mens  doors,  and  gates  of  Kings. 
Worldling,  beware  betime,  death  sculks  behind  thee. 
And  as  she  leaves  thee,  so  will  judgment  find  thee."  p.  28., 

The  "  Divine  Fancies,"  on  the  epigrammatic  cast  of  composition, 

"whole,  please  us  much  less  than  which,  though  sufficiently  common 

Bome  of  the  other  works ;  there  is  with  him,  is  here  more  frequent, 

more  effort,    and  less  nature  and  and  fails  oftener,  than  in  his  other 

feeling,  in  this  volume  than  in  any  works.     The  following  specimens 

of  the  others.     He  has  affected  an  are  of  mixed  merit. 

**  ON   MANS   PLEA. 

**  Mans  Plea  to  Man,  is,  That  he  never  more 
Will  begge,  and  that  he  never  bcgg'd  before : 
Mans  Plea  to  God,  is.  That  he  did  obtaine 
A  former  Suit,  and  therefore  sues  againe. 
How  good  a  God  we  serve  ;  that  when  we  sue. 
Makes  his  old  gifts  th'  examples  of  his  new  V*  p.  22. 

*'  ON  THE  HYPOCRITIB. 

"  Hee's  like  a  Bul-nuh  ;  seemes  so  smooth,  that  not 
The  eye  of  Cato  can  disciy  a  knot : 
Fill  but  the  Barh,  and  stnp  his  smoother  skin. 
And  thou  shalt  find  him  spungy  all  within  . 
His  browes  are  alwaies  ponderous  as  Lead, 
He  ever  droops,  and  hangs  his  velvet  head  : 
He  washes  often ;  but,  if  thou  enquire 
Into  his  depth,  his  roots  are  fixt  in  myre,**  p.  116, 

**  ON   REWARD. 

*'  When  holy  Scriptures  mention  the  Retoarding 
Of  works,  we  read  not,  For,  but  stil  According,**  p.  1^, 

"  ON  A  PRINTING-HOUSE. 

**  The  Vforld*s  a  Printing- House  :  our  words,  our  thoughts. 
Our  deeds,  are  Characters  of  sev'rall  sizes : 
Each  Soule  is  a  Composter;  of  whose  faults 

The  Leyits  are  Correctors ;  Heav*n  revises ;  ^ 

Death  is  the  common  Press ;  from  whence,  being  driven. 
Ware  gathered  Sheet  by  $heet ;  and  bound  for  Heaoen.**  p.  1€2« 

"  ON  THE  TWO  ESSENCES. 

^'  Gods  sacred  Essence  represents  the  bright 
And  glorious  body  of  the  greater  light : 
"Hs  perfect ;  hath  a  Being  of  her  own. 
Giving  to  all,  receiving  light  from  none : 
•  Mans  Essence  represents  the  borrowed  light 

And  feeble  luster  of  the  Lampe  of  night . 
Her  Bayes  are  fdnt,  and  her  reflection  thin,  ^ 
Distain'd  with  nat'rall  blemishes  within ; 
Inconstant,  various ;  having,  of  her  owne. 
No  light  at  all ;  or  light,  as  good  as  none  . 
When  too  much  earth  shall  interpose,  and  slips 
Betwixt  these  Lights,  our  soules  are  ii^  th'  EcUps,**       pp.  164,  16^. 
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**  OM  THE  WORLD. 

«*  The  World's  a  Booke,  writ  bjr  th'  eternall  Art 
Of  the  great  Maker,  prtnteef  in  Mans  heart ;    ' 
'Tis  falsely  prtntfdy  though  divinely  pend. 
And  all  th'  Erratm  will  appeare  at  th'  end,"  p*  173* 


This  last  has  been  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Franklin ;  we  hope  he 
did  not  claim  it  for  himself.  We 
had  marked  two  fine  poems  from 
the  Emblems  and  the  Hierogly- 
phics ;  but  we  must  pass  forward 
to  the  prose  works  of  this  ready 
writer.  On  the  whole  we  prefer 
his  prose  to  his  poetry ;  it  is  more 
equable  in  its  composition,  less 
oflPensive  from  quaintness  or  vul- 
garity,  and  less  questionable  in  its 
purpose.  The  volume  entitled 
"  Judgment  and  Mercy,"  is  an  in- 
teresting production,  and  might, 
we  should  think,  by  discreet  prun- 
ing and  slight  alteration,  be  made 
extensively  useful.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts ;  in  the  first,  vicious 
characters  are  introduced,  describ- 
kig  and  defending,  in  specious  lan- 
guage, their  favourite  corruptions. 
While  engaged  in  this  exercise  of 
depraved  ingenuity,  they  are  sud- 
denly struck  by  suitable  denun- 
ciatory passages  of  Scripture,  which 
agitate  their  minds,  and  awaken 
ne w "feelings  ;>  these  are  expressed 
in  a  sfdUoquy,  followed  by  an 
adapted  prayer.  The  second  part 
i%  substantially  the  same,  but  the 
characters  introduced  are  of  a 
more  mixed  cast.  Altogether  this 
book  is  a  great  favourite  with  us. 
The  composition  is  remarkable  for 
richness,  and  for  a  sort  of  mea- 
sured cadence,  which  falls  very 
sweetly  on  the  ear.  If  Quarles  had 
written  nothing  but  this,  he  would 
have  come  down  to  us  with  a  far 
less  uncertain  celebrity  than  that 
which  is  now  connected  with  his 
memory.  The  length  of  these 
monologues  makes  them  incon- 
venient for  insertion,  and  yet  we 
cannot  in  any  other  way  do  justice 
to  this  excellent  manuaL  We 
shall,  therefore,  take  the  first  nearly 
entire,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  brief  citation  or  two  from  the 


Enchiridion,  dose  with  it  our  lite* 
rary  iUustrations  of  Quarles. 

«  THE   8ENSUAL  MAN. 

**  Hit  Solace. — Come,  let  ns  be  tneny, 
and  rejoice  our,  souls,  in  firolic  andm 
fresh  delights:  let  us  screw  our  pam- 
pered hearts  a  pitch  beyond  the  reach  of 
dull-browed  sorrow :  let  us  pass  the  slow- 
paced  time  in  melancholy-charming  mxiih^ 
and  take  the  advantage  of  our  youthful 
days :  let  us  banish  care  to  the  dead  sea 
of  phlegmatic  old  age  :  let  a  deep  ngh  be 
high  treason,  and  let  a  solemn  look  be 
adjudged  a  crime  too  great  for  pardon.' 
My  serimu  itudie$  shall  be  to  draw  mirth 
into  a  body,  to  anaUse  laughter,  and  to 
paraphrase  upon  the  various  texts  of  all 
delights.  My  recreatum  shall  be  to  still 
pleasure  into  a  quintessence.  Why 
should  I  spend  my  precious  minutes  in 
the  sullen  and  dejected  shades  of  tadneuf 
or  ravel  out  my  short-lived  days  in  so- 
lemn and  heart-breidLing  caref.  Hours 
have  eagles- wings,  and  when  their  hasty 
flight  shall  put  a  period  to  our  numbered 
days,  the  world  is  gone  with  us,  and  all 
our  forgotten  Joys  are  left  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  succeeding  generationfl,  and  we 
are  snatched,  we  know  not  how,  we  know 
not  whither,  and  wrapt  in  the  daric 
bosom  of  eternal  night  Come  then,  my 
soul,  be  wise  ;  make  use  of  that  which, 
gone,  is  past  recalling,  and  lost,  is  past 
redemption  :  eat  thy  bread  with  a  merry 
heart,  and  gulp  down  every  care  in  frolic 
cups  of  liberal  wine.  Begmle  ike  tedious 
nights;  let  music,  voices,  masks,  and 
midnigbt  revels,  and  all  that  melanchdly 
wisdom  censures  vain,  be  thy  delights. 
And  let  thy  care-abjurinr  soul  cheer  up, 
and  sweeten  the  short  days  of  thy  con- 
suming youth.  Follow  the  ways  of  thy 
own  heart ;  take  pleasure  in  the  choiee 
of  pleasures,  and  please  thy  curious  eyes 
with  all  v|uieties,  to  satisfy  thy  soul 
in  all  things  which  thy  heart  desires. ' 
Ay,  but,  my  soul,  when  those  evil  days 
shall  come  wherein  thy  wasting  pleasures 
shall  present  their  itemj  to  thy  bedrid 
view — ^when  all  diseases  and  the  evils  of 
age  shall  muster  up  their  forces  in  thy 
crazy  bones,  where  be  thy  comforts 
then  ? 
' "  Consider,  O  my  soul,  and  know 
that  day  will  come,  and  after  that,  ano- 
ther, wherein,  for  all  these  things, 

**  *  God  toill  bring  thte  to  JttdgmefU.'-^ 
Eccles.  zi.  9. 

**  Eccles.  ii.  2. — «  I  said  in  my  heart. 
Go  to  now,  I  will  prove  thee  with  mirth,  and 
therefore  enjoy  pleasure,  and  behold  this  also 

G2 
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it  vanity  s  1  taid  (f  l/oughXer,  It  is  maii  ; 
mid  ofminh,  What  dflthUT 

**  St.  James. — *  Ye  hove  livtd  in  pkature 
on  the  earth,  and  been  wanton;  ye  have 
tmo'Uhed^four  hearts  as  in  the  day  (f  sluugh' 
ter,' 

'**His  SoZOofuj/.— -What  hast  thott  now 
to  say,  O  mv  soul,  why  this  judgmenty 
seconded  with  divine  proofs,  backed  with 
the  harmony  of  holy  men,  should  not 
proceed  against  thee ;  Dally  no  longer 
with  thy  own  salvation,  nor  flatter  thy 
own  cormption  :  remepiber,  the  wages 
of  flesh  are  sin,  and  the  wages  of  sin, 
death.  God  haih  threatened  it,  whose 
judgments  are  tenilde :  God  hi^h  wit- 
nessed it,  whose  words  are  truth.  Con- 
sider then,  my  soul,  and  let  not  momen- 
tary pleasures  flatter  thee  into  eternity  of 
torments.  How  many,  that- have  trod 
ihy  steps,  are  now  roaring  in  the  flames 
ot  hell !  and  yet  thou  triflest  away  the 
time  of  thy  repentance.  O-  my  poor  de- 
luded soul,  presume  no  longer;  repent 
'  to-day,  lest  to-morrow  come  too  late. 
Or  couldest  thou  ravel  out  thy  days  be- 
yond Methusalem,  tell  me,  alas!  what 
Will  eternity  be  the  shorter  £or  the  de- 
duction of  a  thousand  years  ?  Be  wisely 
provident  therefore,  O  my  soul,  and  bid 
vanity,  the  common  sorceress  of  the 
world,  farewell :  life  and  death  are  yet 
iMfore  thee:  choose  life,  and  the  God 
of  life*  will  seal  thy  choice.  Prostrate 
thyself  before  Him  who  delights  not  in 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  and  present  thy 
petitions  to  Him  who  can  deny  the^  no- 
thing in  the  name  of  a  Saviour.'* 

**  His  Prater. — O  God,  in  the  beauty 
t>f  whose  holiness  is  the  true  joy  of  those 
that  love  thee,  the  full  happiness  of  those 
that  fear  thee,  and  the  only  rest  of  those 
that  prize  thee ;  in  respect  of  which  the 
transitory  pleasures  of  the  world  are  less 
than  nothing ;  in  comparison  of  which 
'^the  greatest  wisdom  of  the  world  is  folly, 
and  the  glory  of  the  earth  but  dross  and 
dung :  how  dare  my  boldness  thus  pre- 
sume to  press  into  thy  glorious  presence  ? 
What  can  my  prayers  expect  but  thy 
just  wrath  and  heavy  indignation  ?  Oh ! 
what  return  can  the  tainted  breath  of  my 
polluted  lips  deserve,  but  to  be  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  cast*  into  the  flames 
of  hell  ?  But,  Lord,  the  merits  of  my 
Si^our  are  greater  than  the  offences  of 
a  sinner,  and  the  sweetness  of  thy  mercy 
exceeds  the  sharpness  of  my  misery  :  the 
horror  of  thy  judgmenta  has  seized  upon 
me,  and  I  languish  through-  the  sense  of 
thy  displeasure;  I  have  forsaken  thee, 
the  rest  of  my  distressed  soul,  and  set 
my  affections  upon  the  vanity  of  the, 
d^itfiil  world.  Make  me  a  new  crea- 
ture,  O  my  God,  and  destroy  the  old 
man  within  me.  Remove  my  affections 
from  the  love  of  transitory  things,  that  I 
.may  run  the  way  of  thy  commandments. 
Turn  away  mine  eyes  from  beholding 


vanity,  Imd  make  thy  testimonies  my 
whole  delight.  Give  me  strength  to  dis- 
cern the  emptiness  of  the  creature,  and 
inebriate  my  heart  With  the  fulness  of  thy 
joys.  Be  thou  my  portion,  O  God,  at 
whose  right  hand  stand  pleasures  for 
evermore." — pp.  1 — S, 

The  Enchiridion  contains  four 
centuries  of  '*  Institutions,"  "  di- 
vine" and  *'.  moral  ;"  consisting  of 
brief  and  pithy  observations,  on  an 
infinitude  of  subjects.  This  little 
work  has  received  from  Headley 
the  emphatic  commendation,  that 
had  it  *'  been  written  at  Athens  or 
at  Rome,  its  author  would  have 
been  classed  with  the  wise  men  of 
his  country.**  . 

*'  If  thou  hope  to  please  all,  thy  hopes 
are  vidne ;  if  thou  feare  to  displease  some, 
thy  fears  are  idle.  The  way  to  please 
thy  selfe,  is  not  to  displease  the  best^ 
and  the  way  to  displease  the  best,  is  to 
please  the  most :  if  thou  canst  fashion 
thy  selfe  to  pVease  all,  thou  shalt  dis- 
please him  that  is  All  in  All.** 

Endtiridimu 

**  Der^e  not  him  whom  the  looser 
worid.c^s  Puritane,  lest  thou  offsnd  a 
little  one  :  if  he  bean  hypocrite,  God,  that 
knows  him,  will  reward  him  ;  if  zealous, 
that  God  that  lores  him,  will  revenge 
htm.;  if  he  be  good,  he  is  good  to  God's 
glory :  if  evill,  let  him  be  evill  at  his ' 
own  charges:  he  that  judges,  shall  be 
j  udged. "  Enchiridion, 

The  death  of  Quarles  was  made 
tranquil  by  faith  m  his  Redeemer, 
though  it  had  been  hastened  by 
the  sting  of  slanderous  imputation. . 
*'  Unjust  aspersions,"  of  which  the, 
principal  seems  to  have  been  the 
charge  of  attachment  to  popery, 
were  circulated  against  him,  and 
'*  struck  him  to  the  heart."  He 
said,  that  they  ^fvpuldbe  his  deaths**. 
and  dying,  he  lefl  his  solemn  testi- 
mony^ that  ''  as  he  was  trained  up 
atid  lived.in  the  true  Protestant  reli- 
gion, so,  in  tliat  religwn  he  djyed," 
The  edifying  particulars  of  his 
death  shall  be  given  in  the  wcurds 
of  his  £uthful  biographer. 

<<  I  shall  therefore  rather  desire  leave  • 
to  speak  a  word  or  two  concerning  thb 
BLESSED  END  of  my  dear  husband,  which 
was  every  way  answerable  to  his  godly  ' 
life  i  or  rather  (indeed)  surpassed  it. 
For,  as  gold  is  purified .  in  the  fire,  so 
were  all  his  Christian  vertues  more  re^ 
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fiaed^ndTemaricable-diaii^  ^  time  of 
hie  ncfaussft*  Hia  patience  wis  wonder- 
fell,  insomach,  as  he  would  confesse  no 
piin,  even  then  when  all  his  friends  per- 
ceived bis  disease  to  he  mortall ;  but  still 
itodercd  thanks  to  God  flor  his  especial 
lore  to  him,  in  taking  him  intO'  hi$  own 
hmtdt  to  chastiscj  while  others  were  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  their  enemiesy  the  power  of 
pistois,  and  the  trampimg  of  horses, 

«  He  eiq>rest  great  sorrow  for  his  Mns, 
and,  when  it  was  told  him  that  his  friends 
conceived  he  did  thereby  much  harm  to 
hhnsdle,  he  answered,  *  They  were  not  his 
friends  t/iot  would  not  give  him  leave  to  be 
penitent.' 

<<  His  exhortations  to  his  friends  that 
came  to  visit  him  were  most  divine ; 
wishing  them  to  have  a  care  of  the  expence 
tf  t)var  time,  and  every  day  to  call  themselves 
to  an  accompt,  that  so  when  they  came  to  their 
ltd  of  sickness,  they  might  lie  upon  it  with  a 
rejoicing  heart.  And  doubtlesse  such  an 
one  was  his:  insomuch  as  he  thanked 
God,  that,  whereas  he  might  have  justly 
expected  that  his  conscience  shauld  look  1dm 
tf»  the  face  like  a  lyon,  it  rather  looked 
upon  him  like  a  lamb  :  and  that  God  had 
forgiven  him  his  sins,  and  that  nigftt  sealed 
kbn  his  pardon.'* — pp.  xiii,  xiv. 

"  These  were  the  most  remarkable 
passages  in  him  during  his  sicknessc. 
The  rest  of  the  time  he  spent  in  contem- 
pUtion  of  God,  and  meditating  upon  his 
word ;  espesially  upon  Christ's  sufferings, 
and  what  a  benefit  those  have,  that  by 
&ith  could  lay  hold  on  him,  and  what 
vertue  there  was.  in  the  least  drop  of  his 
predoiis  l^lood :  intermingling  here  and 
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there  many  devout  prayers  and  ijaculA- 
tions;  wluch  continued  with  him  as  long 
as  his  speech;  and  after,  as  we  could 
perceive  by  some  imperfect  expressions. 
At  which  time,  a  friend  of  his  exhorting 
him  to  apply  himself  to  finish  his  course 
here,  and  prepare  himself  for  the  world 
to  come ;  he  spake  in  Latin  to  this  effect 
(as  I  am  told),  <  0  sweet  Samwr  of  the 
world,  let  thy  last  words  upon  the  Crosse,  be 
my  last  words  in  theworld  :  Into  thy  handSf 
Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit  ;  and  u^at  I 
cannot  tUter  with  my  moiuh,  accept  from  my 
heart  and  soul!'  Which  words  lieing  ut- 
tered distinctly,  to  the  understanding  of 
his  friend,  he  fell  agfun  into  his  former 
contemplations  and  prayers :  and  so 
quietly  gave  up  his  soul  to  God,  the  eight 
day  of  September,  1644,  after  he  had  lived 
two  and  fifty  years,  and  lyeth*  buried  in  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Leonard's,  in  Foster 
Lane." — pp.  xv,  xvi. 

Reginalde  Wolfe  was,  we  be- 
lieve, the  name  of  a  printer  or 
bookseller  of  "  the  olden  time," 
and  is,  we  have  understood,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  nom  de  guerre 
of  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Dibdin.  The 
reprint  is  very  judiciously  managed, 
and  would  have  been  quite  as  ac- 
ceptable without  the  obtrusion  of 
the  absurd  inuendo  against  £va«- 
gelical  principles.  The  "  Enchiri- 
dion," too^  has  been  recently  re- 
published, in  a  most  ill-judged  and 
inconvenient  form  and  type. 


ANALYTICAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Mutual  Dependence  of  Mankind 
far  Intellectual,  M^ral,  and  Reii- 
giaut     Jmprovenumt*      A    Sermon 
preached  at  the  AnMwreary  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
in  Great  Queen  Street  Chapel,  Lon- 
don, on  Wednesday,  May  16,  1822. 
By  William  Cairns,  M.  A.  8»o.  U. 
— London:    Longman  and   Co.^ 
1822. 
Professor    Caiuns    has    chosen 
Matthew  x,  8.  as  the  text  of  a  sen- 
sible sermon  on  the  dissemination 
of  the  GospeL  lie  first  investigates 
the  arrangements  made  in  the  eco- 
nomy x)f  Grace,  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel.    Secondly,  he  shews 
the  operalion  of  the  system  of  Pro- 


vidence, in  the  diffusion  of  general 
blessings.  And  thirdly,  he  points 
oat  the  moral  purposes  to  which 
these  grand  movements  of  Grace 
and  Providence  are  rendered  sub- 
servient. 

The  valuable  institution,  in  belialf 
of  whieh  this  discourse  was  deli- 
vered, has  our  cordial  good  wishes. 
From  the  abstract  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  last  general  fuaeting,  it. 
appears  that  the  society  is  indebted 
to  the  treasurer,  William  Allen, 
Esq.,  for  advances  amounting  to  no 
less  than  £6,00(y ;  we  trust  that  the  ~ 
jmstice^for  it  can  scarcely  be  called 
liberality— of  the  public,  will  shortly 
and  completely  indemnify  him. 
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Th€  Speech  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steinkofff, 

ai  the  Eleventh  Annivertaty  ef  the 

Atuciliary  Bible  Society,  for  High 

Wycombe  and   its    Neighbourhood, 

Taken  in  Shmrt-lwnd  ^  the  Rev. 

Jacob  Snelgqr,  12mo.  Qd, — London : 

Westley,  1822. 
This  speech  contains  so  mach  of 
the  feeling  and  simplicity  which 
characterise  Dr.  Steinkopflf 's  man- 
ner, as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
general  accuracy  with  which  Mr. 
Snelgar  has  reported  it.  There  iare, 
however,  a  fcvt  passages  in  which 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Teutonic 
pronunciation  seem  to  have  misled 
the  reporter.    For  instance:— 

"  The  oircolatioD  of  the  Scriptures  in  tLe 
Greek  Cbarob,  lias  been  verjr  considerable. 
Tbe  whole  New  Testament  has  been  pub- 
lished, 10  tbe  ancient  Slavonian  language. 
The  Emperor  said :  *'  Ijet  mj  people  have     ^^ 

Il!5  .W."ffrT  'l "'°'.'   mTk  '""S"'?^ ,'"     r«"oh.n,o.er  u  -  gloriou. in  holin.«.'  Aud 
■od  Uus  r<ew  Testament  Will  be  one  of  the     Jn    "      " 


CJANlfAKY, 

the  pnrpose  of  bim  who  '  worketb  fill 
things  after  the  cooosel  of  his  own  will,' 
and  who  resolved  to  siave  sinners  with  an 
<  everlasting  salvation,'  though  there  was 
nothing  in  them  that  could  merit  his  favour 
or  claim  bis  notice.  But  so  great  was  tbe 
evil  of  sin,  and  so  extensive  tbe  injury 
done  to  tbe  divine  law  and  honour,  that  to 
repair  tbe  breach,  it  was  requisite  that  tbe 
Word  should  become  incarnate.  This 
glorious  event,  foretold  bj  prophets,  and 
anticipated  by  saints,  <  in  tbe  fulness  of 
time,'  took  place.  Tbe  Son  of  God  in  ba- 
man  nature  appeared  on  earth ;  he  was  *  a 
man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief,' 
was  reviled,  persecuted,  slain.  All  tbia 
was  done,  that  tbe  purposes  of  heavenly 
love  might  be  executed,  and  yet  no  princi- 
ple of  the  divine  government  compromised. 
The  salvation  of  sinners  revealed  tbe  infi- 
nite grace  of  Go^  ;  the  death  of  his  Son  to 
accomplish  it.  declared  bis  justice ;  and  the 
gift  of  his  Spirit  to  renew  and  sanctifj  tbe 
souls  of  men,  maintained  tbe  consistency  of 


brightest  chains  in  his  imperial  crown." 
p.  5. 

Chains!  Dr.Steinkopif  could  hard- 
ly intend  a  sly  sarcasm  at  the  Holy 
Alliance  or  the  Russian  Autocracy ! 
He  must  have  said  geins.  Dr.  S. 
would,  no  doubt,  on  proper  appli- 
cation, have  given  the  report  addi- 
tional value,  by  correcting  it. 

The  speech  is  closed  by  an  affec- 
tionate tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
late  lamented  colleague. 

The  JSeripture  Doctrine  of  the  Person 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  briefly 
stated.  Being  the  Substance  of  Two 
Sermons.  By  J.  M,  Cramp. — Lon- 
don: Burton  and  Co.,  1822. 
Mr.  Cramp  has  treated  this  grand 
subject  with  clearness  and  ability 
from  John  ix.  35,  36.  He  arranges 
his  matter  under  the  following 
heads.  1.  The  prophets  spahcof  the 
Messiah  as  of  a  divine  person.  2.  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  asserted 
claims  and  advanced  pretensions  pecu- 
liar to  Deity.  3.  .  T/ie  apostles  ad- 
vanced sentiments  of  the  same  nature. 
4.  These  statements  are  to  be  reconciled 
with  tlte  fact,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
many  and  thai  attrihUes  of  irferiority 
are  asciibed  to  him.  From  these  main 
points  several  important  inferences 
are  deduced,  for  which  we  must 
refer  to  the  pamphlet. 
'*  Tbe  scheme  of  human  salvation  (observea 
Mr.  Cramp)  present*  to  ns  a  most  grand 
■Hd  interesting  v.iew  of  the  divine  charac- 
ter. It  is  altogether  the  contrivance  and 
h»  work  of  Cod.    Wo  see  its  origin  in 


in  Ihe  honour  to  which  the  Mediator  is 
exalted  in  consequence  of  bis  Bnisbed  work, 
bis  extensive  dominion  and  inflneoce,  and 
the  homage  be  receives  from  all  pure  in- 
telligences, we  learn  what  was  the  valae  of 
that  deep  humiliation  to  which  he  sub- 
mitted :  *  therefore  will  I  divide  him  a 
portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shall  divide 
the  spoil  with  Ihe  strong,  because  be  bath 
poured  out  bis  soul  onto  death:'— 'God 
hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  bim  a 
name  wliich  is  above  everv  name.' " — p.  27, 
28.  J  I        » 


Brief  Memoirs  of  remarkable  Children^ 

-  whose  Learning  or  whose  Pietv  is 
worthy  tlie  Imitation  of  those  tittle 

-  Boys  and  Girls  who  desire  to  im» 
prove  their  Minds,,  to  increase  in 
Wisdom,  and  to  grow  in  favour  with 
God  and  Man.  Collected  by  a  Cler- 
gyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Is.  6rf.— London^:  Nisbet,  1822.     . 

This  little  book  has  interested  us 
exceedingly,  find  seems  to  us  calcu- 
lated for  much  usefulness.  The 
memoirs  are  some  of  them  quite 
new  to  our  reading,  and  beautifully 
illustrate  the  triumph  of  faith  in  the 
last  moments  of  the  young  believer. 
After  describing,  from  the.  works  of 
Evelyn,  the  death  of  his  son,  and 
giving  an  account,  from  the  same 
source,  of  *  a  learned  boy,'  the 
compiler  inserts  a  touching  detail 
of  the  religious  expetience  and  dy- 
ing fortitude  of  Miss  S.  H.,  second 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  diocese  of   L k, 

who  departed  this  life  September 
24,  1817,  in  tiie  Hth  year  of  her 
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age.  In  the  morning  of  the  last  day 
of  her  moi^al  existence, 

"  She   opened  (writes  her  mother)  her 
eyes,  and  looking  earnestlj  in  mj  face,  she 
nid, 
**  Jesas  noaglit  me  when  a  stranger. 
Wandering  from  the  fold  of  God ; 
He  to  save  nij  soul  from  danger, 
loterpos'd  bis  precioos  blood." 
'*  HOw  did  I  rejoice  in  this  testimony  I  I 
embraced  my  darling  child,  and  said,  '  My 
oiiild,  do  you  not  love  Jesas  more  than 
your  mamma.'  At  first  she  was  silent:,  when 
I  repeated  the  qaestioq,  she  replied,  '  I 
hope,  mamma,  when  God  in  going  to  tale 
me,  he  will  enable  me  to  do  so;'  and,  oh, 
how  wooderfolly  and  graciously  was  her 
desire  falfillfd  !     The  Lord  meroifaliy  dis- 
engaged heryonng  heart  from  every  earthly 
tie.    I  again  asked  her,  *  What  gave  death 
a  sibig9*  she  replied,  *  Sin '— *  What,  then, 
my  darling,  takes  away  the  sting^  imme- 
diately she  answered,  *  The  blood  of  Christ.' 
Shortly  after  this  she  said,  *  Whom  have  I 
in  hearen  but  thee^  and  there  is  none  nppn 
earth  I  desire  in  comparison  of  ihee : '  thus 
evincing,  that  God  had  thon  dissolved  the 
charm,  given  her  the  victory,  and  filled  up 
her  whale  heart.     Her  breathing  towards 
evening  became  most  painful :  uo  word  of 
inpatienoe  escaped  her  lip?;  her  connte- 
nance  waa  not  only  serene,  6ot  there  was  a 
sweet  smile  when  she  spoke.    After  re- 
maining some  time  silent, about  nine  o'clock 
she  turned   to  me,  and  said,  *  My  dear 
mamma,  take  me  in  i^our  arms,  and  lay  me 
in  the  amu  of  Jesus.'    i  replied,  *  Ob,  mj 
beloved  child,  yoa  are  safe  in  your  Sa- 
▼iour's  arms,  you  do  not  fear  death.'  *  Oh, 
BO,'  she  replied,  *  folded  in  my  SaTionr's 
arms,  I  am  safe  from  every  fear.'    When  I 
obserred  she  <wootd  soon  be  before  the 
throne  of  God^  she  added,  *  Yes,  mamma, 
ami  he  will  wipe  away  all  tears,  from  my 
ejesy  and  I  shall  sing  the  song  of  grace, 
and  view    my    glorious    hiding-place :    I 
know,  I  know   hit  grace  is  sufficient  for 
me.'    Vtnd,  *  My  child,  you  have  to  pass 
the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death :' 
*  yes,'  she  added,  *  and  he  will  be  with  me, 
and  his  rod  and  staff  will  comfort  me.'  She 
then  desired  to  bo  railed  up  Ju  her  bed, 
and  calling  for  all  ber  brothers  and  sisters, 
she  took  m  solemn  and  affecting  farewell  of 
them,  kissiog  each  affectionately,  and4haako 
11^  them  for  their  attention  during  her  ill- 
ness;  and,  distressing  as  every  exertion 
most  have  been  to  her  weak  frame,  and 
Bearly  exhausted    breath,  she  stooped  to 
embrace  the  youngest  child.     Observing 
ber  sister  ory,  she  said, '  Louisa,  why  do 
youery;  don't  you  know  1  am  goiog  to 
God?*    When  her  aunt  observed,  '  You 
are,  my  dear,  a  happy  child,*  she  replied, 
'  How  can  I  be  but  bappy  when  1  am  going 
to  God?'  "'-pp.  20—523. 

Well  might  the  tender  and  pious 
parent  of  this  lovely  child  say, 
'*  Nature  mourns,  while  my  apirit  re- 


joices in  God  my  Saviour.  Very  sweet  and 
pleasant  wasi  thou  to  thy  mother,  my  sainted 
child,  in  the  days  of  thy  sojourning  here  { 
and,  oh,  how  precious  is  thy  reroembranooy 
now  thou  art  removed  from  my  dcsirbg 
eyes.  Thy  poor  woru-out  tabemaole  is 
laid  in  the  cold  and  silent  grave  1  No  rooro 
can  thy  anxious  mother  watch  thy  bedt 
smooth  thy  pillow,  dress  thy  tender  limbs, 
seek  to  nourish  thy  delicate  fVamei  ebeer 
thy  drooping  spirits,  or  instil  into  thy  ten- 
der mind  the  sacred  principles  of  divine 
truth.  No,  npy  ohild  is  now  emancipated 
from  all  pain,  and  care,  and  sickness,  equal 
to  the  angels,  who  excel  in  strength.  The 
Xiamb,  who  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise 
of  God,  has  wiped  away  all  ber  tears, 
clothed  her  with  the  garments  of  salvation, 
crowned  her  with  a  glorious  diadem,  feeds 
ber  with  the  living  bread,  and  gives  ber  to 
drink  of  the  fountain  of  life;  she  shall 
thirst  no  more,  no  more  know  weariness  or 
painfulness ;  but,  filled  with  the  divine  ful- 
ness, she  beholds  Gofl  as  be  is,  and  is  made 
like  unto  him.  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who 
hath  done  for  us  great  things,  whereof  we 
rejoice  I  My  heart  yields  this  darling  ob- 
ject of  its  tender  affection  to  ber  dear  Sft- 
viour." — p.  18.  ,        ^ 

The  *  short  account'  of  her  bro- 
ther, Walter,  written  by  the  same 
hand,*  is  not  less  interesting,  and 
.  the  remaining  obituaries  are  well 
worthy  of  preservation.  The  *  poe- 
try' commences  with  a  most  shat- 
tered reading  of  Robert  Robinson's 
celebrated  epitaph  on  an  infant. 

"  EPITAPH    ON    POWR    INPANTS. 

Bold  Infidelity ,  turn  pale  and  die ; 
Beneath  this  stone  four  infants'  ashes  lie  s 

Ssy,  are  they  lost  or^sav'd  ? 
If  death  by  sin — they  sinn'd,  because  tbey'ro 

here : 
If  heaven  by  works — in  heaven  they  oaul 

appear. 

Ah,  reason,  bow  deprav'd  ! 
Peruse  Uie  Bible's  sacred  page — 
They  died,  for  Adam  siun'd  ;  they  live,  for 

Jesus  died.**. 
.    This  is  absolute  incoherence ;  we 
are  not  quite  sure  that  we  may  im- 
plicitly trust  our  memory,  but  we 
will  venture  our  own/ecollectioh  of 
the  words  as  we  read  them  many 
years  ago,  on  a  tombstone  in  Whit- 
tlesford  church- yard,  a  few  miles 
from  Cambridge. 
Bold  Infidelity !  turn  pale  and  die. 
Beneath' this  stone  an  infant's  ashes  lie; 

Say,  is  it  lost  or  sav'd  ? 
If  death's  by  sin,  it  sinued,  because  'tis  here; 
If  heaven's  by  works,  in  heaven  it  cau^t 
.    appear — 

Ah,  reason,  how  depraved ! 
Revere  the  Bible's  sacred  page  -j-^he  knot*9 

trntied"-^ 
It  died,  for  Adam  sinned  ;~it  lives,  for 

Jesas  died. 
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The  Editors  of  this  publication  have  of 
late  been  gratifying  themselves  by  in- 
serting sundry  splenetic  remarks  on  our 
Magazine.  We  take  it  for  granted  they  are 
all  the  composition  of  the  same  pleasant 
individual,  and  that  they  are  referable  to 
certain  feelings  which  will  most  as- 
suredly be  much  more  ii^urious  to  him- 
self and  his  coadjutors  than  to  us.  One 
atttds  we  passed  by  in  silence^  nor 
should  we  have  thou^t  it  necessary 
BOW  to  notice  it,  had  not  a  second  ap- 
peared to  manifest  an  intention  of  sys- 
tematic assault  which — ^though  we  hen- 
tated  a  little  on  the  point — seemed  to 
require  from  us  something  in  the  way  of 
animadversion.  The  first  was  an  al^irm^ 
iag  <  tirade ;'  but  as  it  is  not  long,  it 
shall  speak  for  itself. 

^  I  have  just  seen,  in  a  dissei^ting 
periodical,  a  very  angry  tir^e  against 
the  pamphlet  entitled,  *  Correspondence 
between  the  Rev.  R.  Hall,  &c. ;'  and  I 
vrito  you  a  few  words  in  haste,  to  re- 
quest that  no  notice  may  be  taken  of  it. 
The  conductors  of  th^  publication  al- 
luded to  are  so  highly  prejudiced,  both 
pasonally  in  favour  of  Mr.  H.  and  po- 
Utically  in  favour  of  his  principles,  lii&t 
tiieir  -making  a  desperate  effort  to  check 
the  circulation  of  the  Correspondence^ 
can  occasion  no  surprise  in  any  quarter. 
^  An(^y  as  they  have  not  attempted  to  prove 
any  thing ;  as  they  have  not  even  ven- 
tured to  quote  a  single  line,  we  may  well 
allow  them  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
cause.  Nor  need  we  regard  their  tor- 
rents of  Abuse,  since  it  is  perfectly  na- 
tural for  the  vanquished  to  call  names.'* 
This  curious  paragraph  has  all  the 
characteristic  marks  of  the  writer's  com- 
position—-all  the  cogency,  modesty,  an!d 
good  faith,  which  so  egregiously  distin- 
guished his  former  publications.  The 
imputation  to  us  of  making  a  desperate 
effort  to  check  the  circulation  of  the 
Correspondence,  may  be  safely  left  to 
itself;  but  when  the  gentleman  ha- 
zarded the  assertion  respecting  the  *  pre- 
judices' and  politics  of  the  conductors  of 
this  Magazine,  he  not  only  ventured  out 
of  his  depth,  but  betrayed,  to  say  the 
least,  considerable  levity  of  principle  in 
the  hardihood  of  his  asseveration.  There 
was,  in  the  article  which  seems  to  have 
galled  him  so  severely,  a  cautious  avoid- 
ance of  identifying  ourselves  with  Mr. 
Hall's  politics ;  and  as  to  our  personal 
partialities,  there  is  but  one  of  several 
editors,  who  has  any  acquaintance  with 
that  highly-gifted  man.  The  gentle  re- 
viewer of  the  Christian  Guai^an,  the 
forbearing  correspondent  of  Mr.  H.  and 
Ids  fiaendi,  acCuseei  us  of  a  {njopettsity  to 


call  names  !  Well,  let  that  pass : — ^but 
there  is  one  point  on  which  we  have 
son^e  ciuiosity.  This  meek  proclaimer 
of  h^B  own  triumphs  designates  us  as 
"  the  vanquished."  When,  and  where  ? 
We  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  we 
never  felt  the  smallest  inclination  to 
mingle  in  the  controversy,  either  as 
principals  or  auxiliaries. 

We  are.  sorry  that  we  cannot  afford 
room  for  the  insertion  of  the  long  note 
which  appeared  in  the  December  number 
of  the  Christian  Guardian.  It  is  directed 
against  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  John  Owen,  which  appeared 
in  our  November  number;  and  it  is 
Very  wordy,  very  malicious,  and  per- 
fectly ineffective.  Our  assailant  seems 
anxious  to  fix  upon  us,  as  a  heavy  de- 
linquency, the  feet  that  we  pnused  Mr. 
Owen,  as  the  historian  of  the  Bible 
Society,  for  honourable  impartiality  in 
ascribing  to  his  dissenting  colleague  the 
first  idea  of  that  noble  Institution.  We 
can  only  reply  to  this,  that  we  did  cer- 
tainly so  praise  him,  and  that  we  delir 
berately  repeat  our  eulogy*  But  tjie 
heaviest  chaife  is  founded  on  our  ob- 
servation, that  any  dergyman,  however 
gifted,  who  had  cominitt6d  himse(f  i^dmt 
Dissenters,  vMmld  be  in  our  opmion  ineli- 
gible.   The  answer  to  this  consists  in  very 

Savely  inquiring  what — ^in  tha  event  of 
r.  Hughes's  death,  and  the  appearance 
oi"  a  similar  sentence,  mutatis  mutandis, 
in  the  Christian  Guardian — would  have 
been  our  comment? — Simply  that  the 
caution  was  fair  and  wholesome,  espe- 
cially if  suggested  by  a  nimour  that  such 
an  election  was  probable.  It  is,  how-  . 
ever,  curious  to  see  the  contrast  between 
the  professions  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Christian  Guardian  in  the  very  page 
where  this  occurs.  We  are  rebuked  for 
not  leaving  all  this  to  the  "  wisdom"  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Bible  Society ;  while 
our  reprover  takes  upon  himsdf,  somer 
whatauthorita^ely,  todictate  to  thesame 
committee  on  the  very  same  subject ! 

"  Some  of  our  readers,"  he  goes  on 
to  observe,  "  may  thii^L  that  these 
paragraphs,  in  such  a  publication,  we«e 
undeserving  of  notice.  We  should  have 
been  of  the  same  opinion,  had  net 
the  Magazine  in  question  been  avowedly 
connected  With  the  most  distingui^Qd 
names  anK>ng  the  dissenters— wilAk  Coll- 
yer  and  I^e  Smith— wi^h  Clayton  and 
Burder." — These  are  some  of  the  di<ty 
tri6ks  of  controversy.  We  are  yet  to 
kam  that  the  literary  character,  or  in- 
deed the  character  in  any  sehc(e,  of  tiie 
Christian  Guardian,  stands  sufficiently 
high  to  ^of^  it  m  assiiimiig  lof^  airs 
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towards  awi/  conleraporanr  relij^ons  piib- 
l^^tion.  .  With  regard  to  tbe  respectable 
jiam^  which  are  cited  as  aooioediy  con- 
nected with  our  work,  we  haw  only  to 
tKf  that  they -are  in  no  way  conccrncl  in 
its  management;  and  that  two  of  tiiem 
9/ft  **  arowedly  conaected"  witli  other 
pcriofficate. 

Some  ot  our  readers  may  think  that 
these  paragraphs  in  such  a  publication 
were  undeserving  of  not|ce.  We  are 
rery  mucli  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
should  bare  acteil  upon  it,  but  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the  men  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal.    They  are  inca- 


paidc  of  feeling  the  tcbulce  implied  In  si- 
lence, and  we  arc  unwilling  to  give  them 
any  reason  to  suspect  us  of  so  thoroughly 
contemptible  a  fear  as  the  dread  of  eir- 
countering  them.  If  we  were  disposed  to 
retaliiue,  we  might  find  ample  opportu* 
nity  in  tie  very  note  before  us.  "  Where 
one  clergymtm  hot  committed  himself  againxt 
Dissenters,**  they  permit  themselves  to 
say,  **  ten  disserUing  ministers  have  commit' 
ted  themseloes  against  the  church  t"  And  if 
we  took  delight  in  exposing  thorough- 
bred bigotry,  we  need  not  travel  out  of 
tlie  tmmber  in  our  hand  to  look  for  fimsh- 
ed  specimens  of  it. 


VARIETIES,  LITERARY,  SCIENTIFIC,  8sc. 


Thongli  the  volume  firom  which  we 
have  selected  the  following  *'  varieties" 
might  have  more  properly  claimed  a  place 
under  tbe  head  of  worm-eaten  literature, 
we  have  rather  chosen  to  arrange  it  ia 
the  present  class^  sidte  we  shall  deal  with 
it  idtogether  in  Uie  way  of  extract, 
without  any  attempt  either  at  discussion 
or  analysis.  Of  the  history  of  the  book 
re  know  nothing;  we  are  unnhlc  even 
to  cite  any  more  ofits  title  than  the  word 
"  Gleanings,**  since  qur  copy  is  mntilated 
of  all  the  leaves  anU'cedeut  to  the  third 
page.  We  infer,  ho-vevcr,  from  the  fol- 
lowing singular  thanksgiving,  that  this 
little  duodecimo  was  published  during 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 

**  God's  mercy  to  England,  since  it  was  a 
Cammonweatth. — From  the  first  of  King 
James,  to  tbe  last  of  King  Ctarls,  Eng- 
hmd  was  seldom  free  from  tbe  I'laguc, 
bnt  now  (God  be  praised)  the  L^intl  is 
fippe  from  that  judgement,  and  our  Lon- 
don Bills  of  Mortality  hav»e  given  in  of 
the  Plague  none,  for  many  weeks  tdge- 
thcr.** 

Mixed  with  a  grpat  deal  of  rubbish, 
these  **  gleanings**  contain  so^e  curiuas 
facts,  and  we  are  pei^uadcd  that  oiir  read- 
ers will  be  gratified  by  the  folUoWing  se- 
lection. 

«*  A  noble  act  of  faiihfull  Courtiers.-^ 
Leiristhe  eleventh  of  France,  going  about 
to  establisU  some  unjust  edicts^  when 
some  of  his  chiefe  Courtiers  porccived 
his  drift,  they  went  all  together  to  him 
hn  red  Gownes  j  The  King  asked  them 
what  they  would  ?  The  President  La 
Vacqocri  answers.  We  are  come  with  a 
hiXL  purpose  to  lose  our  lives  every  one 
of  us,  rather  ^an  by  our  connivency 
any  unjust  Ordinance  should  take  place  : 
Hie  Kmg  being  amazed  at  this  answer, 
tad  at  the  constancy  and  resolution  of 
tliose  Peeres,  gave  them  gracious  enter- 
tainment) and  commanded,  that  all  the 
CoNO.  Mao.  1823. 


former  Edicts  should  bee  forthmth  can 
celled  in  his  presence.*' 

**  A  Souldier  of  pious  and  publick  spirit* 
— *Twa8  a  NoWe  Spirit  that  acted  in  one 
Terentius,  a  Capt^ne  of  the  Emperour 
Vale  us,  who  being  returned  out  of  Ar- 
mehia  vnth  a  great  victory,  the  Emperonr 
bad  him  aske  a  reward  ;  nee  asked  onely 
that  hec  would  be  pleased  to  grant  to 
those  of  the  Christian  Religion,  one  pub  * 
lick  Church  in  Antioch,  and  althoiM-h  . 
the  Kmperour  were  angry,  and  tore  his 
Petition,  bidding  him  aske  something 
else,  yet  hee  persisted  in  this,  and  refused 
any  other  reward  for  all  the  service  hee 
had  done.** 

**  A  fit  embUme  for  over 'curytus  women  •'-' 
Mercury  being  to  make  a  garment  for  the 
Moone,  could  never  fit  her,  but  either  it 
wnuld  be  too  big  or  too  little,  by  reason 
she  was  always  increa.sing,  or  decreasing. 
This  may  be  tiirt  Embleuie  of  some  wo* 
men,  who!=e  curiosity,  about  their  clothes, 
CHn  hardly  be  satisfii'd." 

**  The  seimon  is^ot  none  untill  it  hepraC' 
lined. — A  Lady  that  was  not  herself  at 
Church  that  day,  seeing  her  roan  come 
home,  askt  him,  if  Sermon  were  done  ? 
He  answered  no.  Why  then,  said  she,  doe 
you  come  away?  He  answered,  that 
though  the  Preacher  had  done  speaking* 
yet  the  Sermon  was  hot  done,  till  the 
hearers  had  practised  it.** 

**  Though  Kings  Crovmes  sit  light  upon 
their  head<,  yet  oftentimes  they  lye  heavy  up- 
on their  Consciences. — Philip  the  third  of 
Spaine,  whose  life  was  free  firom  gro^so 
evils,  pi'ofessing  that  hee  would  rather 
lose  all  his  Kingdomes,  then  oflEend  God 
n^Uingly;  yet  being  in  the  Agony  of 
death,  and  considering  more  thorowlj 
of  his  account  he  was  to  give  U>  God, 
feare  struck  into  him,  find  theae.  words 
brake  from  him ;  Oh,  would  to  God  I 
had  never  reigned !  On«  that  those  ye«na» 
I  have  spent  in  my  Kingdome,  I  bin  lived 
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ft  private  life  in  the  wildernesse!  Ob, 
that  1  had  lived  a  solitary  life  with  God  ! 
how  much  more  securely  should  I  now 
have  dyed  ?  how  much  more  confidently 
should  I  have  gone  to  the  Throne  of 
God  ?  what  does  all  my  glory  profit  me  ? 
but  that  I  have  so  much  the  more  tor- 
ment in  my  death." 

**  Christians  Uves  should  answer  Christs 
rules. — Fonormitan  having  read  the  5,  6,^ 
and  7  Chapters  of  Matthew,  and  compa- 
ring the  lives  of  people  wHh  those  Rules 
of  Christ,  said^  that  either  that  whs  no 
Gospel,  or  the  people  no  Christians,** 

"  The  world  tnll  be  sure  to  keipt  Christ 
poore  enough, — ^Thc  Church  of  Canterbury, 
before  the  dissolution  of  Abbies,  bad 
three  scverall  Shrines,  or  Altars,  one  de- 
dicated to  Christ,  another  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  a  third  to  Thon^as  a  Becket ; 
when  these  things  were  abolished,  there 
was  found  in  the  Leger  book  of  that 
Church,  the  yearly  oblations  made  to 
those  severall  Shrines  ;  As  thus  : 

Item,  the  Oblations  offered  to  the  Vir- 
gin, this  yeare,  ^63.  5s.  6d. 

Item,  to  the  Shrine  of  St.  Thomas  Bec- 
ket, o£'B32. 12s.  3id. 

Item,  to  our  Saviours  Shrine  the  same 
yeare,  £3,  2s.  2d. 

Item,  the  next  yeare,  to  the  blessed 
Virgin,  £4.  Is.  8d. 

Item,  the  same  yeare,  to  Saint  Thomas, 
^6954.  6s.  3d. 

Item,  to  our  Saviour,  pro  hoc  anno, 
£0.  Os.  Od. 

"  So  that,  if  that  worid  had  continued 
but  a  little  longer  St.  Thomas  a  Becket 
would  have  undone  both  Mother  and 
Sonne." 

**  Christ  weeping  over  Jerusalem, — Christ 
wept  over  Jerusalem  ;  so  did  Htus ;  knd 
so  did  Marcellus  over  Syracuse  ;  so  also 
did  Scipio  over  Carthage  .  But  they  shed 
teares  for  them  whose  blood  they  were  to 
shed,  but  Christ  for  them  who  were  to 
shed  his  blood." 

"  Ingratitude. — Ingratutn  si  diseris  om- 
nia  dixisti ;  for  what  is  Religion,  but  gra- 
titude to  God  ?  What  is  piety,  but  gra- 
titude to  parents  ?  What  is  lovaltv,  but 
gratitude  to  Princes  ?  What  is  Charity 
and  friendship,  but  gratitude  to  our 
Neighbours  }** 

**  Affections  infectious.— Our  vitious  Af- 
fections are  so  many  dangerdus  infections. 
of  the  mind^  ;  for  anger  is  a  fit  of  phren- 
sie  ;  feare,  a  shaking  Feaver ;  Ambition, 
a  wind-Collick ;  Malice,  an  Impostume ; 
Faction,  a  Convulsion;  Envy,  a  Con- 
sumption ;  Security,  a  dead  Palsey ;  Lust, 
an  impure  itch,  &c." 

*'  Gods  Mercy, — ^The  weapons  of  Gods 
Artillery*  are  turned  into  the  Rain-Bow ; 
a  Bow  indeed,  but  without  an  Arrow ; 
Bent,  but  without  a  string ;  with  the 
back  towards  Heaven,  as  if  we  rather 
shot  at  God  by  our  sinnes,  then  hec  ftt 
lis,  by  his  Judgements." 
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**  *Tlt  enough  to  repent  the  day  before 
ones  death, — ^A  Jewish  Rabby  pressing  the 
practice  of  repentance  upon  his  Disciples, 
exhorted  them  to  be  sure  to  repent  the 
day  before  they  dyed ;  one  of  them  re- 
plyed,  that  the  day  of  any  mans  death 
was  very  uncertaine ;  Repent  therefore 
everv  day  (said  the  Rabbin)  and  then  you 
shall  bee  sure  to  Repent  the  day  before 
you  dye." 

**  A  text  well  improved. — One  preaching 
upon  Num.  22,  30.  Am  mt  I  thine  Asse, 
&c.  raised  these  foure  solid  and  profitable 
Doctrines. 

«  1  That  the  silliest,  and  simplest,  be- 
ing wronged,  may  jusdy  speake  in  their 
owne  defence. 

**  2  That  the  worst  men  have  a  good 
title  to  their  owne  goods,  for  though  Ba- 
laam was  a  Sorcerer,  yet  the  Asse  confes- 
seth  twice  that  he  was  his. 

"  3  That  they  who  have  done  many 
good  ofSces,  and  fidl  in  one,  arc  often 
.  not  only  unrewarded  for  former  services, 
but  punished  for  that  one  offence. 

«  4  That  when  the  Creatures,  former* 
ly  officious  to  serve  us,  start  from  their 
former  obedience,  man  ought  to  reflect 
on  his  owne  sin  as  the  sole  cause  thereof." 

'<  Three  good  questions  for  every  man  to 
aske  himself e  every  night. — Seneca  reports 
of  one  Sexius,  who  every  night  when  he 
should  take  his  rest,  would  ask  himselfe 
three  questions ;  1  What  evill  hast  thou 
healed  this  day  ?  2  What  vice  hast  thou 
stood  against  ?  3  In  what  part  art  thou 
bettered  ?" 

**  Rich es  the  bane  ()f  the  Church. — Bishop 
Jtfwell  records  out  of  Joannes  Parisienais 
and  others,  that  when  Constantine  the 
Great  advanced  Bishops,  and  endowed 
the  Church  with  Lands,  and  great  tern- 
porall  Possessions,  there  was  a  voyce  of 
Angels  heard  in  tiie  aire,  saying,  Hodie 
Veyteuum  funditur  in  EccUsiam ;  This  day 
is  poysou  poured  out  upon  the  Church." 

*^  Jtsuiticalljuggeling. — When  the  House 
at  Black-fryers  in  London  fell,  and  had 
killed  about  a  hundred  Persons,  and 
wounded  above  as  qaany  more,  wBo  were 
Roman  Catholicks  met  there  to  heare  a 
Popish  Priest  preach,  which  was  in  the 
yeare  1623,  upon  a  Sabbath  day,  and  the 
fifth  of  November  (the  Powder  Treason 
day)  according  to  the  Romish  account  ; 
the  Jesuits  presently  published  a  Booke, 
wherein  they  set  forth  this  accident,  with 
all  the  Circumstances,  as  a  Judgement 
of  God  fallen  upon  a  company  of  Hereti- 
call  Protestants  and  Puritans,  as  they 
were  met  together  in  a  Conventicle ;  All 
this  was,  that  the  poore  deluded  people 
might  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
remarkable  Judgement,  lest  it  should 
startle  them  in  their  profession  of  Po- 
peiy,  and  that  it  might  confirme  them  in 
their  indignation  against  the  Protestant 
Religion ;  and  thus  they  make  lyes  their 
refuge." 
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DEllBYSHIRE. 

Abney,  in  the  parish  of  HdPE.— 
Tber€  is  a  General  Baptitt  Church  in  thitf 
place,  the  members  of  which  reside  h^re 
and  at  Brad  well.  It  was  formed  about 
the  year  1789,  by  means  ot  the  itine- 
rant labours  of  the  Rev.  N.  Picker- 
iKd,  pastor  of  the  General  Baptist 
Church  at  Ashford  ;  and  continuing  to 
enjoy  his  ministry,  was  considered  as 
united  to  Ashford  for  several  years.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  distance 
from  Ashford  rendering  it  difficult  for 
the  people  to  keep  up  an  intercourse, 
they  seceded  in  1811;  and  were,  for 
some  time,  supplied  by  occasional 
preachers  from  Sheffield.  They  are 
still  without  a  settled  pastor. 

AxFRETON.xThe  origin  of  dissent 
in  this  parish  appears  to  have  been  the 
ejectment  of  the  Rev.  John  Oldfield 
from  the  church  of  CarsingUm.  "  He 
spent  the  latter  mrt  of  his  life,**  says 
Calamy,  *'  at  Alfreton,  from  whence 
be  took  many  weary  steps  to  serve  his 
Master,  and  was  very  useful  in  that 
neighbourhood ;  but  at  last  was  forced, 
by  bb  infirmities,  to  cease  from  his  la* 
bbuTs,  and  departed  to  his  everlasting 
rest,  June  5,  1682,  JEi.  55.  He  hath 
built  himself  a  lasting  monument,  in  a 
small  piece  entitled.  'The  first  last  and 
the  last  first,*  against  Hypocrisie.  The 
substance  of  some  lectures  at  Wirks- 
worth.  And  in  his  larger  niece  about 
prayer,  which  by  many  judicious  per- 
sons, both  Conformists  ancf  Noncontbr- 
mists,  is  esteemed  as  valuable  a  dis- 
course as  any  extant  upon  the  subject. 
And  the  eleventh  Sermon,  in  the  Col- 
lection of  County  Ministers  Farewell 
Sermons,  on  Ps.  69.  6.  is  his."  The 
meeting-house  at  Alfreton  appears  to 
have  baen  erected  about  1688.  In  1715 
the  Rev.  James  Huthwait  was  mi- 
nister; but  relinquished  his  office  a 
very  few  years  afterwards,  and  went 
into  Yorkshire.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  John  Hollako,  who  died  in 
1732.  Who  was  the  immediate  .sue- 
oetsor  of  Mr.  Holland  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  it  appears  that,  in  the 
year  1749,  the  Bev.  Eliezes  Het- 
WOOD  was  the  minister  of  Alfireton, 
and  that  he  probably  removed  in  that 
or  the  following  year  to  Mansfield. 
After  Mr.  He^wood,  the  Bev.  Johau 
Malwiw  was  nuniflter  upwards  of  thirty 


years,  and  dying  about  I78f,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Grokow, 
who  deceased  in  1796,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  minister,  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Bencliff. 

Allestry,  near  Derby. — ^The  Actof 
Uniformity  ejected  Mr.  Tixotht  Sta- 
NiFORTH  from  the  pulpit  of  this  parish, 
as  it  did  his  brQther  Jonathan  froip  that 
of  Hogmaston.  •*  They  were,"  aays 
Calamy,  **  sons  of  an  ancient  godly  mi- 
nister, both  good  men,  who  gave  much 
attendance  to  reading,  and  had  a  good 
library.  After  their  ejection,  and  the 
taking  place  of  the  Oxford  Acts,  thej 
were  driven  from  pillar  to  post,  vet 
were  in  all  places  at  work,  as  they  had 
opportunity,  and  that  with  success. 
Many  persons  about  Hea^  had  cause 
to  bless  God  for  their  night  labours. 
They  lived  some  years  together,  and 
died  very  near  one  to  another."  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  Baptist  coni^- 

Sation  at  Allestry  in  1692,  of  which 
Ir.  John  Wills  was  minister.  At  ^ 
present  the  General  Baptists  have 
preaching  in  a  private  dwelling-house. 
The  only  meeting-house  in  Allestry  is 
one  newly  erected  by  the  Wesleyaa 
Methodists 

Alvaston. — There  appears  to  have 
been  an  ancient  congrej^tion  of  Dissen- 
ters in  this  place,  which  had,  several 
years  previous  to  the  year  1789*  so 
much  declined  as  to  shut  up  its  meet- 
ing-house. The  onl^  person  of  whose 
ministry,  during  tlys  period,  we  have 
any  record  is  the  Bev.  John  Orrel, 
a  presbyterian.  He  resided  aisFindem, 
and  supplied  various  other  places  in 
the  county.  In  1789,  alter  the  meet- 
ing-house at  Alvastou  had  been  shut  up 
for  several  years,  possession  of  it  was 
obtained  bv  the  late  Mr.  Thouas  Wn.- 
SON,  of  Islington,  (a  native  of  the 
county,  who  manifested  on  this,  and 
other  similar  occasions,  great  concern  - 
for  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
its  inhabitants),  and  it  was  for  some 
time,  under  his  patronage,  supplied  bv 
the  minister  of  the  Independent  church 
and  congregation  at  Derbv.  It  has 
since  been  alienated,  and  there  is  now 
no  congregation  of  Protestant  dissenters 
in  this  place. 

.  Ashburn.  —  There  was  formerly  a 
very  sttali  meetinff-house  in  Uus  town» 
the  origm  of  whicn  we  have  not  been 
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able  to  trace.  It  was  supplied  for  seve- 
ral years  br  the  Rev.  William  Haw^ 
LiNS,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who 
preached  to  the  people  every  alternate 
sabbath.  He  died  in  .Tanuary  1783  ; 
and  some 'time' atter  his  decease  the 
keys  of  the  meeting-house  were  pro- 
cured by  the  late  Mr.  Wilson,  under - 
whose  patronage  the  jmlpit  was  occu- 
pied by  various  ministers,  particularly 
oy  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  atlerwanfa 
of  OathaJl,  Sussex,  who  was  settled  in 
thi»  town  and  preached  here  for  several 
years.  This  place  has  since  been  taken 
down,  having  been  rendered  nearly 
useless,  in  1800,  by  the  pious  munifl- 
oence  of  a  native'  of  the  town,  Mr. 
John  Coopea,  of  London.  That  gen- 
tleman has  erected  in  Ashbiirn  a  new 
and.  very  neat  and  commodious  chapel, 
entirely  at  his  own  expense,  which  was 
opened  on  the  SOth  May,  IBOI.  As  a 
ftirtber  testimony  of  his  aftectionate 
concern  for  his  native  place,  he  has 
erected  a  dwelling-house  tor  the  minis- 
ter^  and  seven  alms-houses  ft>r  poor 
i^ed  vomen,  ^1  which  he  has  liberally 
endowed,  and  vested  the  property  in 
the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  late 
LAdy  Huntingdon**  establishments. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  8ta»t,  formerly  of 
Folkstooe  in  Kent,  has  recently  been 
settled  over  the  congregation  which  as- 
sembles ih  this  );lace. 

AsaFORD. — Bntdxoctl^  Chelmertoti^  and 
ffuckkw,  have  been  nuicli  connected 
with  this  place,  and  united  under  the 
same  ministry  ;  but  as  they  have  sepa- 
rate places  of  worship,  and'ot  late  years 
have  had  separate  pastors,  a  distinct 
history  of  each  will  be  given.  I^ysons, 
in  his  Magna  Britanuia,  Derbyshire, 
p.  31,  says,  under  Ashtbrd,  '♦  William 
jSagsiiaw,  the  Nonconformist  divine, 
who  was  called  the  ajiostle  of  the  Teak, 
established  a  meeting- house  at  this 
place,  which  was  supplied  by  a  miniiter 
irom  Hucklow.  It  is  still  in  existence 
and  has  of  late  been  occupied  by  various 
sects.**  The  histotical  im))ortance  of  this 
curious  sample  of  British  Topography 
will  be  dueiy  estimated  when  we  have 
concluded  this  article.  It  appears  by 
Calamy,  (vol.  •?,  p  197,)  that  Mr.  Wil- 
z.tAM  Bagbuaw  was  born  in  this  county 
in  January,  lots,  where  he  studied 
suocessAiily  till  his  entry  into  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  gave  proofs 
of  a  pious  turn  of  mind  in  early  life ; 
and  that,  aitet  entering  into  the  church 
and  perfoiming  the  duties  of  a  curate 
and  assistant,  he  was  ordained  at  Ches- 
terii^d  January  l,  1650,  and  a  few 
yem  afterwards  settled  at  Glossop  in 
this  county,  from  the  pulpit  of  which 
parish  he  was  ejected  in  1662.  His 
ooiiduct  while  he  held  his  diurch  pre- 
Uxm^ni  is  thus  d^itbed :    *»  H^  went 


about  among  his  people  doing  good,  and 
God  was  with  him.    He  kept  back  no- 
thing that  was  profitable  for  them,  but 
Uught  them  publicly,  and  fiom  house 
to  house.     He  laid  hold  of  all  opportu- 
nities to  awaken,  instruct,  and  comfort 
them.    Observing  people  to  be  more 
than  ordinarily  affected   with  funeral 
sermons,  he  vory  willingly  preached  on 
such   occasions,  even  when  he  had  no 
I'.rospect  ut*  being  in  any  way  gratified 
for  it.     Hia  administration  of  the  s«a- 
cr,iments,  cspeci;?lly  that  of  the  lx)rd*s 
Si!j)j:er.  was  with  great  siOeninily  and 
care.  As  he  would  nut  admit  the  grossly 
ignorant  and  notoriously  profane  to  that 
sacred  feast,  so  he  durst  nt)t  exclude 
those  in  whom  he  saw  any  thing  oJ  the 
image  of  Christ,  though  they  were  of 
different  sentiments  from  him  in  lesser 
matters  of  religion,  and  had  been  averse 
to  that    way   of   church   government, 
which   he  believed   most   agreeable  to 
the  rules  of  the  Gospel.     He  was  very 
diligent  in  fulfilHng  his  ministry,  and 
his  carriage'towards  his  people  wa.;  ^yilh 
such  humility,  meekness,   inoffensive- 
ness,   and   undissembled    affection,    as 
gained  him  universal  esteem.     *•  Alter 
his  dectment,  ho  retiretl  to  a   nei^i- 
Iwurnig  paysh,  and  lived  there  upon  nis 
own  estate,  a  con?cienLious  nonconform- 
ist, reluctant  to  engage  in  disputation, 
and  attending  wori^hip  in   the    parii^h 
church   with  his  family,  but   in   this 
course  he    felt  it   impossible   long   to 
continue,  and  began  to  prenth  privately 
in  his  <»wn  housts  and  occasional^  else- 
where on  the  evening  of  the   Lord*s- 
day,  till  the  indulgence  in  167^,  when 
he'  recommenced  a  public  ministry  in 
Hucklow  Glossop,  Ashtord,  and^  other 
places ;  having  fur  his  earliest  asssistants 
and  fellow-labourers,  iMr.  Pouter  and 
Mr.  Joseph    Moiii!.     Although  Mr. 
Bugshaw  docs  not  apjjcar  to  have  sut- 
ierea  impriswimcnt,  he  did  not  alt(^- 
ther  escape  j^-ersecution  by  informations, 
which  interrupted  his  proceedings,  and 
comjwlled  him  occasionally  to  retire  into 
other  parts  of  the  county.'    He  lived  to, 
see  and  to  rejoice  in  the  complete  esta- 
blishment of  religious  liberty  in  Eng- 
land, and  survived  not  only  the  down- 
fall of  ecclesiastical   tyranny,  but  the 
Prince,  by  whose  agency  that  great  event 
was  brought  about.    Calamy  says,  that 
his  last  sermon  was  preached  on  the 
2yd  March,  1701,  on  llomans  viii.  SI. 
••He  had  but  a  little  before  received 
the  news  of  King  William's  death,  and 
would  have  studied  a  new  sermon  ftr 
that  occasion,  but  wanted  strength  for 
it;'*    Ijre   nevertheless    surprised     his 
hearers,  by  the  life  and  spirit  which 
he  displayed    in  the  deliverv  of  the 
discourse.    He  died  in  April  t70f ,  ifi 
the   bosom  of  his  mournful  hearexs» 
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aolemnly  declaring  his  Batisfbction  in 
his  Qoncoiiformit^,  and  blessing  God, 
«*  who  bad  IweptbiBi  fron^  aoting  against 
his  conscience  in  those  affairs.**  '*  Hav- 
ing lived  an  eminently  holy  and  useful 
lire,  he  had  (be  favour  of  an  easy  death, 
and  was  buried  in  Chapel-ie  Frith  ;  and 
his  funeral  sermon  was  preached  hy 
Mr.  J.  Ashe,  from  Heb.  xiii.  7.  which 
sermon,  with  Mr.  Ba^sbaw^s  life  and 
ciiaracter,  has  been  since  printed,  and 
to  which  and  Calamy*s  account  of 
ejected  ministers,  we  refer  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  dtfsirous  of  obtaining  fur- 
ther  informalion  respecting  thb  vener- 
able man.  He  published  a  considerable 
number  of  sermons  and  tracts  under  the 
following  titles — "  Living  Water,*' 
1653.  ••A  Sermon  of  Christ's  Pur- 
chase, being  his  Confession  of  Faith  at 
his  Ordination ;"  *•  Rules  for  Beha- 
viour,*' &c  ;  "  The  Heady  Way  to 
Prevent  Sin,"  1671:  ••  The  Ministers' 
Monitor,"  1675  ;  ••  The  Sinner  In  Sor- 
row ;"  "  Brief  Directions  for  the  Im- 
provement of  InCint  Baptism,"  1678; 
"  The  Riches  of  Grace,"  1685 ;  •«  Trad- 
ing Spiritualized ;"  "  De  Spiritualibus 
Pecci,"  17012 ;  and  there  is  a  posthu- 
mous publication,  entitled  "  Essays  6n 
Union  to  Christ,**  1703.  Besides  which, 
he  left  behind  him  50  volumes  in  manu- 
script. 

Of  Mr.  Bagshaw's  -assistants,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sidebottom,  a  pious  young 
man,  who  gave  promise  or  great  use- 
fulness in  future  years,  resided  at 
Ashfbrd,  and  probably  preached  to  the 
congregation  till  his  decease,  on  June 
30Ui,  1693.  Some  time  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Sidebottom,  the  Rev.  Johk 
Ashe,  an  eminent  minister,  who  had 
been  educatad  under  Mr.  Frankland, 
and  was  then  chaplain  to  the  Ladg 
Sarah  Houghton,  was  called  to  supply 
his  place  at  Ashford,  and  to  assist  Mr. 
Ba^aw,  whose  strength  had  become 
unequal  to  the  fatigue  of  preaching  to 
the  several  congregations  which  he  nad 
raised.  Mr.  Ashe  generallv  preached 
one  L,(Mrd's  day  in  the  month  at  Huck- 
low  or  Bradwell,  one  at  Chelmerton, 
and  the  other  two  at  Ashford.  He  was 
ordained  about  Midsummer  1695,  and 
continued  his  labours  for  severally  ears 
with  unremitting  diligence  till  Mr. 
Bagshaw's  death,  after  whidi  he  ob- 
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takied  the  assisUnoe  of  several  yooog 
ministers.  Being  blessed  with  a  strong 
cunstitution,  he  was  thereby  peculiarly 
itted  for  the  services  which  he  was 
called  to  perform,  and  to  encounter 
the  stormy  blasts,  and  make  his  way 
through  th*  deep  snows,  which  fre-^ 
quentiy  prevail  on  the  roads  to  those 
barren  places,  in  this  mountainous  dis* 
trict,  at  which  he  preached.  But  at 
length,  when  his  health  began  to  de» 
cline,  and  he  became  incapable  of  en- 
during those  fatigues,  he  resigned  the 
care  of  the  congregationd  at  Hucklow 
and  Bradwell  to  the  Rev.  Robt.  Keisall, 
and  confined  his  own  labours  chiefly  to 
Ashford,  though  he  still  continued  to 
administer  the  ordiiianr«8  to  his  tbitner 
hearers  at  the  other  places.  Mr.  Ashe 
died  on  tlie  2d  of  October,  173d,  and 
was  succeeded,  in  the  careof  the  cou« 
gregation  at  Ashford,  hy  the  Bey* 
Samuel  £vatt,  who  continued  there 
tor  many  years,  and  who,  it  is  stated, 
afterwards  confi)r«}ed  to  the  Kstabiislied 
Church ;  but  another  account  contra- 
dicts this  statement.  He  was  living,  at 
Ashford  in  1760 ;  but  the  congreoauon 
appears  to  have  b«:en  in  such  a  declining 
state,  that  when  Mr.  KeUall  died  in 
1772,  the  chapel  at  Asfalord  had  gone 
to  decay,  and  the  regular  service  there 
had  been  discontinued  lor  m  nun^r  of 
years.  The  Rev.  X)anijbl  Gsokoiv, 
however,  preached  there  occasionally, 
till  at  leii^h,  while  Mr.  Evans  was 
minister  at  Huokbw,  &£.  two  gene- 
rous frieods,  Samwl  Siote,  sen.  £m].  of 
Meerihrook^  Aear  Sheffield,  and  RtAert 
Newtm,  Esq.  of  Norton,  nearly  rebuilt 
the  chapel,  and  invested  the  sum  of 
J!30Q  in  the  3  per  Cent.  Consols,  for 
the  benefit.of  the  minister.  Mr.  Evavs 
thereupon  undertook  to  preach  >at  Ash- 
£)rd,  up  coojunAtioQ  with  ihe  other 
places  which  he  supiilied ;  and  aome  of 
nis  successGns,  previous  to  1798»  fi)l* 
l^wed  his  exaniple.  Since  that  date, 
the  Rev.  —  Naylor,  an  IXiutariafi 
minister,  has  been  aetjUed  «ver  the 
people :  but  it  is  not  with  thesa  now 
«5  It  was  with  their  ancestors,  in  the 
days  of  Bagshaw  and  Aabe^  heoaust  I;h6 
doctrines  preached  by  those  excellent 
K^en  are  now  «onaore  heard  in  this  and 
others  of  the  chapels  erected  by  th^n* 


II.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Moraadan  Mistiom^^U  is  with  feelings 
of  deep  regret,  that  we  have  to  describe 
the  afluctire  dispenaatioa  which  has  visit- 
ed the  onoe  flonnahing  stations  of  the 
Moraviaa  Missipmaries,  in  the  Colony  of 
the  Cape.  Groeaefcloof,  Gnadenthsl^  and 
JSMMMf  atcored,  by  their  attractive  ap- 
paanmBe^  the  apflMitetiwf  the  tomlkr, 


and,  by  their  civilizing  and  evangelizing 
influence  on  a  race  once  tho,ught  the 
dregs  ot  humanity,  claimed  (he  admira* 
tion  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Christiaii. 
It  has,  however,  been  mysteriously  or- 
dained^  that  these  settlements  should 
experience  the  instability  of  all  sjublu- 
nary  prosperity.     In   1819,    Enon  was 
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ndnecl  by  llie  Kaffen,  and  we  have  now 
to  recoid  the  destructaye  effects  of  a 
heavy  visitation,  of  a  different  kind,  on 
the  two  other  stations.  The  heavy  rains 
which  in  1 822  fell  in  that  quarter,  caused 
immense  damage,  both  to  the  buildings, 
the  cattle,  and  the  produce  of  the  earth. 
At  Gnadenthal,  out  of  forty-eight  houses 
which  were  materially  injured,  twenty 
are  absolutely  in  ruins.  Out  of  400  head 
of  cattle,  one  half  either  perished,  or 
were  consumed,  within  three  months. 
These  calamities  have  thrown  the  support 
of  the  natives  entirely  on  the  MisMonary 
funds,  and  some  unexpected  and  provi* 
dential  receipts  have  enabled  the  brethren 
to  furnish  them  with  simple  food.  <<  My 
despondency,*' writes  Brother  Hallbeck 
from  Gnadenthal  was  gone,  tears  of 
gratitude  to  our  Saviour  filled  my  eyes, 
and  I  promised  myself  anew,  not  to  suffer 
myself  to  be  overcome  by  the  suggestions 
of  distrust  and  despondency ;  for  I  saw, 

-  is  it  were,  with  open  eyes,  that  **  the 
Lord  will  never  leave  nor  forsake  us"  A 
couple  of  Hottentot  women  are  just  busy 
preparing  the  dinner,  in  9  huge  pots,  while 
upwards  of  200  women  and  children,  in 
joyful  anticipation  of  the  promised  meal, 
are  busy  cleaning  the  water-courses, 
planting  hedges,  making  new  ditches, 
&c.  and  I  am  just  hastening  to  arrange 
the  company  and  distribute  the  dinner. 
You  must,  therefore,  excuse  my  breaking 
off  rather  rather  abruptly.  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of  being 
present  on  this  joyful  occasion,  which 
reminds  me  of  the  scenes  when  our  Sa- 
viour fed  his  hungry  hearers  in  a  mira- 

,  culous  manner.  Never,  in  all  my  life, 
have  I  felt  more  honoured,  than  when 
carrying  round  the  sooty  pots,  and  wield- 
ing the  laige  wooden  ladle."  At  Groene- 
kioof,  cottages  were  thrown  down,  gar- 
dens swept  away,  the  reservoir  filled  up 
with  sand,  and  the  gable  end  of  the 
<•  beautiful  church,"  destroyed.  In  this 
extremity,  the  Committee  of  the  **  Lon- 
don Association  in  aid  of  the  Missions/' 
have  made  an  appeal  to  public  liberality, 
and  contributions  are  received  -  by  the 
bankers,  &c.  whose  names  are  inserted 
in  the  advertisement  on  our  cover. 

Favourable  accounts  have  been  received 
of  the  success  of  the  Tartar  mission  at 
Sarepta,  but  if  the  report  be  true,  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  imposed  re- 
strictions on  the  Missionaries,  we  can 
only  trust  ourselves  to  say,  that  we  la- 
ment his  infatuation,  both  on  account  of 
the  brethren,  the  Calmucs,  and  himself. 

New  Fund  Society. — Our  information 
on  the  subject  of  the  New  Fund  Society, 
appears  to  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent, 
imperfect.  The  association  is  intended 
to  act  on  a  more  extensive  plan,  and  to 
distribute  relief  to  a  most  meritorious 
and  depressed  class  of  ixidividuid»— dis- 


senting mimsters  with  inadequate  salaries. 
The  particulars  of  the  scheme  are  not 
yet  finally  arranged,  and  we  hope  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  them  in  time  for 
our  February  number ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  we  shall  only  annonnce  that  Mr. 
Procter,  of  Fleet  Street,  has  'accepted 
the  office  of  Treasurer,  and  that  the  So- 
ciety's office  is  at  No.  24,  Paternoster 
Row,  where  all  communications  are  to 
be  addressed. 

The  importance  of  its  contents  in- 
duces us  to  give  insertion  to  the  follow- 
ing paper.  If  such  be  the  state  of  this 
Metropolis,  how  loudly  does  it  call  on 
the  friends  of  reli^on  for  more  stlrenuous 
efforts  than  have  yet  been  made  in  coun- 
teraction of  the  increase  of  sin  and  uii- 
sery. 

London, — London,  as  a  Metropolis, 
now  includes  the  cities  of  London,  West- 
minster, and  Borough,  of  Suuthwark, 
and  ^bout  fifty  villages  and  hamlets, 
which  form  large  towns,  closely  con- 
nected with  each  other,  as  the  vicinity  or 
suburbs  of  the  city.  This  metropolis  is. 
about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  five  miles 
in  breadth. 

The  population  of  London  is  now  es- 
timated at  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  souls.  It  fills  a  circumference 
of  thirty  miles,  it  has  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  streets,  squares,  lanes,  alleys, 
and  courts.  It  is  covered  with  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  buildings.  It 
is  divided  into  neairly  two  hundred  pa- 
rishes. It  contains  five  thousand  public 
houses,  and  expends  in  porter,  gin,  and 
compounds,  three  millions  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  annually^  As  to 
its  wealth,  it  is  the  place  of  transit  or 
deposit  by  ships,  river  craft,  and  land  con- 
veyance of  property  amounting  to  two 
hundred  miUions  of  pounds  every  year. 
The  estimated  amount  of  fraudulent  in- 
surances in  lotteries  aipd  gaming  per 
annum,  in  London,  is  ten  millions  four 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds.  The 
number  of  unhappy  women  who  are  more 
or  less  concerned  in  prostitution,  is  up- 
wards of  fifty  thousand,  a  great  part  of 
whom  pass  into  eternity  every  ten  or 
twelve  years.  The  depredations  annually 
committed  in  London  amount  to  more, 
than  two  millions  of  pounds. 

In  licensed  lottery  speculations  among  ^ 
servants.  If  there  are  one  hundred  thou- 
sand families  in  London  who  keep  two 
servants,  and  each  servant  averages  an 
expenditure  of  25s.  a  year,  there  will  be 
half  a  million  of  money  expended  by 
servants  in  the  lottery  alone. 
.  Above  twenty  thousand  miserable  per- 
sons, of  various  classes,  rise  up  eveiy 
morning  without  knowing  how  they  shall 
be  supported  during  the  passing  day,  or 
where  they  shall  sleep  the  next  night. 
Ten  thousand  boys  and  girls  at  least  are 
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constantly  in  truninff  at  low  public 
houses  4nd  brothels  ror  future  depre- 
dations. Three  thousand  persons  are 
annnally  committed  to  prisons,  and 
nearly  two  thousand  of  them  are  af- 
terwards thrown  back  upon  society^ 
ten  times  worse  than  when  they 
were  apprehended.  Upwards  of  ten 
thousand  servants  are  constantly  out  of 
fUce,  eiqK>8ed  to  become  thieves  or  pros- 
titutes. Concerning  an  immense  mass 
of  the  population  in  London,  a  most  ex- 
perienced and  judiciou&  Magistrate  for 
the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent, 
and  Essex, — ^for  the  city  and  liberty  of 
Westminster,  and  for  the  liberty  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  most  solemnly  de- 
clared, <<  that  they  are  restrained  bjr  no 
frhtciples  whateyer  of  morality  or  religion, 
and  he  has  often  had  occasion  to  -witness 
the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  younger 
part  of  this  class,  when  called  upon  to 
give  evidence  in  judicial  proceedings.  Of 
the  nature  of  an  oath  t|iey  had  not  the 
least  conception,  nor  even  of  the  esittence 
of  a  Supreme  Bmng." — Colquhoun  on  the 
folice. 

The  origin  of  crimes  in  the  metropolis, 
is  traced  to  the  ale-houses,  theatres,  tea 
gardens,  brothels,  gaming-houses,  re- 
cdyers,  pawnbrokers,  apprentices,  Jews, 
&shions,  and  fairs.  Two  humdred  thotuand 
persons,  chiefly  servants,  and  persons  of 
the  lower  classes,  visited  Bartholomew 
fiur  this  year  in  one  week,  and  about  ten 
thousand  pounds  were  expended  there 
from  Monday  to  Saturday.  Greenwich, 
Peckham,  Camberwell,  and  Edmonton 
fiurs  exhibit  scenes  at  which  heathens 
might  blush,  and  entice  thousands  of 
young  persons,  who,  firom  that  period, 
enter  a  course  of  immorality  that  con- 
ducts to  infamy,  ruin,  and  everlasting  woe. 
Everyday  multitudes  are  passing  from  Lon- 
don, ignorant  and  depraved,  into  an  awful 
eternity  bv  suicide,  drowning,  burning, 
and  a  vane^  of  casualties  and  natural 
deaths.  In  London,  during  the  last  four 
years,  Mr.  Richard  CarlUe,  Lord  Byron, 
and  the  Editor  of  the  Examiner,  and 
Mr.  Byshe  Shelley,  and  many  others, 
have  lidx>ored  most  assiduously  and  sue- 
cessfhlly,  to  deluge  the  population  with 
books  and  tracts  on  Republicanism, 
Deism,  Atheism,  and  Materialism.  Mr. 
Carlile  boasts,  that  he  has  sold  more 
than  20,000  copies  of  Paine's  Age  of 
Reason ;  and  booksellers  say,  that  Lord 
Byron  has  scattered  thirty  thousand 
copies  of  Don  Juan  among  the  people. 
Infideli^  is  rapidly  increasing ;  prosecu- 
tions sdl  the  works,  and  augment  the 
number  of  Deists  exceedingly.  LoM 
Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt  at  Pisa,  with  Mr. 
Carlile  at  Dorchester,  and  his  active  col- 
leagues in  London,  are  powerfiUly  acting 
on  the  mass  of  Metropolitan  depravity, 
•vowedh'  to  annihilate  Christianity, 
destroy  Monarchyy  mid  give  to  London 
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the  republicanbm  and  infidelity  of  Paris 
in  1793.  Few  persons  are  aware-of  the 
number  of  Infidels  in  the  learned  pmfes" 
ftoni,  who  laugh  at  revelation,  and  poison 
domestic  circles.  To  meet  this  torrent 
of  Iniquity,  and  counteract  its  influence^ 
experience  proves,  that  our  police,  our 
prisons,  our  hulks,  our  transportatiouf, 
and  executions,  are  totally  inefficient; 
notwithstanding  we  have  at  least  seven 
thousand  persons  connected  with  the  va- 
rious departments  of  the  law  in  London,  > 
independent  of  prison,  police,  and  paro- 
chial officers.  Our  places  of  divine  wor- 
ship in  the  metropolis,  English  and 
foreign  churches  and  meetings,  do  not 
exce^  seven  hundred,  and  the  proportion 
of  persons  who  are  accommodated  with 
rel^ous  instruction,  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  statement. 

Shoreditch  parish  fifty-four  thousand 
inhabitants,  church  and  all  meetings  can 
accommodate  fifteen  thousand  persons  $ 
St.  Luke's  parish  has  fifty  thousand  inha-  , 
bitants,  can  scarcely  accomooodate  four-  ' 
teen  thousand  persons  for  divine  worship, 
so  that  in  a  population  of  one  hundred 
and  four  thousand,  only  thirty  thousand 
have  religious  instruction;  leaving  a 
seventh  part  totally  destitute.  Mary-le- 
bone  has  one  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, and  can  accommodate  about  ten 
thousand.  A  brief  view  of  these  calcu  • 
lations  will  convince  every  friend  to  mo- 
rality and  Christianity,  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  Metropolitan  Evangelical 
Institution,  to  communicate  religious  in- 
struction from  house  to  house,  on  the 
popular  plan  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers, 
of  X  Glasgow,  in  his  Christian  and  Civic 
Economy  of  Large  Towns.  Such  a  So* 
ciety,  cdled  the  London  Evangelical,  is 
now  formed.  Communications  tq  the 
Provisional  Committee,  No.  18,  Alder- 
manbury,  may  be  of  consequence. 

A  public  meeting  of  this  Society  will 
soon  be  announced  at  the  City  of  London 
Tavern. 

The  Annual  Sermon  for  the  relief  of 
the  necessitous  widows  and  children  of 
Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers,  will  be 
preached  on  Wednesday,  the  2d  of  April 
next,  at  the  Old  Jewry  Chapel,  removed 
to  Jewin  Street,  in  Aldersgate  Street,  by 
the  Rev.  Jenkins  Thomas,  of  Oxford  ; 
service  to  begin  at  12  at  noon  precisely. 
The  Subscribers  and  Friends  to  the  So- 
ciety will  afterwards  dine  together  at  the 
London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate  Street. 

The  Rev.  John  Foster,  author  of  the 
Essays  <<  on  a  Man's  writing  Memoirs  of 
Himself,"  and  other  subjects,  has  en- 
gaged to  deliver  a  Lecture,  at  Dr.  Ry- 
land's  meeting-house,  Broadmead,  Bris- 
tol, on  the  Wednesday  before  tiie  se- 
cond Sabbath,  and  the  Thursday  before 
the  fourth  Sabbath  in  each  month  (July 
and  August  excepted)  y  during  the  present 
year* 
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Pr«parijig  for  publioatioo  by  ibe  ait- 
tbor  of  "  the  Wonder*  ot'  the  Vofj^etable 
Kii^ddni  Displayed,  Suu"  Iba  Wonders 
ofConobologj  displa}«fd,  wilb  a  deiteriptioB 
oC  corab,  spaages,  &o.  in  m  seriea  of 
Leitiwt. 

Tbe  lUr.  R.  Pliilip.  of  Liforp4>ol,  in* 
ends  sbortly  to  publub  a  voloraa  of  tor- 
nonslor  tb«  uae  of  Seaman.  Tbo  prioo 
will  be  aft  low  a$  poastbie. 

In  tbe  PrttM,  a  Sormon  on  tbo  Dee* 
trife««f  Oraee  oondoeive  to  eminent  Ho' 
lineas,  delivered  at  Satt«ra'  Hall,  on  Thara- 
day,  Dec«  6m  at  a  mootbly  meeting  of  mi- 
■ieler*,  by  J«  B«  Innea. 

In  tbo  ProMa«  Pulpit  Oratiow,  Leetore»> 
asd  SermeMy  delivered  in  tbe  CaledboiaQ 
Charob,  Hattou  Qarde»,  by  ibe  Rev.  £d«> 
ward  Irving*  A.M.,  in  one  vok  6to. 

Mpi  Aodley,  of  Cambridge,  will  ahorti^ 
b»vo  ready  for  tbe  Press,  Memoirs  of  tbe 
lat«  Rot.  C  Peary,  of  BloDtitbam,  Holita. 

Tbe  Rev.  Alexander  Fletober,  baa  i« 
Ibo  Press  •  volaoio  of  Sermona  addreaaed 
toObildren. 

Tbe  Eventido,  being  dissertations  od  the 
Propbeeioa  of  Daniel  and  St.  Jobn*  by  J .  A. 
Bfown,  t  volsi  8vo. 

Five  Laolorea>  on  tbo  Pretensions  and 
Abaseaof  4beClMirob'of  Rome,  by  the  Rer. 
J«  Birt,  of  Manehealer. 

Dr.  Ciialm^rs'  CbriMian  and  Civie  £co.> 
oomy  of  Urge  Towns;  No.  14,  On  the 
likeliest  means'  for  tkeabolition  of  Pau- 
perism in  Englatid,  will  be  publiabed  in 
February. 


LITERARY  NOTICES,  &c 


WpRKS   RECENTLY  PUBLIJdtED. 

GftiOWTH  IN  OR  ACE — A  Semion  preacb- 
ed  before  the  Middlesex  and  Herts  Union 
ef  Ministers,  brthe  Rev.  John  Kniglif,  of 
Puuder^  Bnd. 

Mf^riioira  and  Remaina  of  the  Her.  Jobn 
Gtiffib,  jtttt,  late  minister  of  Cattle  street 
Gbnpol,'  Excler,  by  John  GrHBn,  of  Port- 
sea.  8VO.  tin.  bda. 

Memoirs  of  Miry  Qaeen  of  Soots, 
by  Miaa  Banger,  in  9  vola.  8vo.  ^1.  4s. 
bds. 

Tbe  History  of  the  late  War  in  Spain  and 
Portogal,  by  Robert  Sonthey,  Vol  l.  4to. 
£i.  lOt.  bds. 

Ifan  Uiftlory  of  tbe  Englbb  Baptiats,  by 
th«   Rev.  Joseph   Ivimey,  vol.    3.    8vo.  * 
I4n. 

A  Keep<«ttke;  or,  tbn  Snndi^-aehod 
Tenober's  laat  Gift,  by  Mtv.  W.  C.  Bons^ 
ield,  Sd  edition,  priee  8d. 

Dr.  ChahDor^  Christinu  and  Ciirie  Roo* 
nony  of  largo  Towns.     No.  15.  price  Is. 

Roper*!  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by 
&  W.  Sbger.  if^mo.  8a. 

Burns,  (Rev.  William)  on  the  PersoM 
and  Character  of  Christ.    S^o.  10a.  bdt. 

Selections  from  tbo  British  Poets,  by 
N.  Bullar.  of  Sonthamptoo.  7s.  6d. 

Tbe  Bible  Cateobisoi,  arranged  in  Forty 
Divisions,  with  answers  in  tbe  exact  word! 
of  Scripture,  by  W.  F.  Lloyd,  18mo. 
2s. 

GxampIeM  of  Jovenile  Delinqnonoy,  no 
just  grouod  of  disconragomeot  to  tbe  mo- 
ral and  religious  Instructor,  by  John  Ctaj- 
ion.jun.  Bvo.  Is. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  &c 

COMMUNicAiioNS  liavc  this  month  been  received  from  Tbe  Rev.  J.  A.  James-— J.  Leif- 
child— J.  Belcher — J.  Bulmer— VV.  Greenwood — J.  Anderson — J.  Turner — J.  B. 
Innejj — C.  N.  Da»ie»  ~  J.  Herrick — B.  Jeaoes. 

Also  froJB  T.  '.Vooii— Toth.--J.  \Voodford--I.  E.  R.— D.  A.  Borrcngtein.— J.  Mort- 
lock — Aslrop. 

The  liigltly  reK|)eeted  friend,  who  has  adverted  to  a  certain  name  which  appeared 
in  our  December  list  of  Currespondentu,  gives  as  a  desirable  opportuuify  of  slating,  that 
wc  have  not  the  slightest  acquaiutance  with  the  person  in  question,  and  that  tbo  commu- 
uicatttin  tlien  aokuoxv lodged  is  the  only  one  we  haVe  received  from  him.  In  his  letter 
ho  expressed  bimKcif  with  much  liberality  of  sentiment  X  and,  altboogh  professing  him- 
aelf  a  member  of  the  Establishment,  offered  us  hi«  cordhil  assistance  in  the  correction 
and  oomplotiou  of  our  Statistioiil  department.  Should  this  note,  in  his  present  situation* 
meet  his  eye,  he  will,  of  course,  under»1and  that  we  decline  his  offer. 

Our  valued  corrritpondent,  •  A  Country  Dissenting  Ministter,'  biM  a  very  courteous 
way  of  lumferring  a  favour.  His  important  paper,  with  one  alight  ezeeptSou',  perfectly 
expresses  our  own  teeWnfi^n  on  the  subject. 

Where  did  our  literal  friend  find  the  following-  various  reading  ef  a  well  kuowi 
motto,  *  Audi  in  alterem  paiiein.' 

We  shall  probably  feel  it  expedient  to  notice  the  important  subject  adverted  to 
by  Mr.  Mortlook.     lii  the  p'resent  number  it  was  impracticable. 

Wo  are  indebted  to  Astrop  for  many  valuable  communications,  and  for  his  present 
kind  sojggestion.  We  are  aware  that  the  sttted  article  to  which  be  aUodes  wOuld 
be  nttriMXive,  but  there  are  weighty^  objections  to  the  schetne.  The  other  plan  it 
is  iniposaifolo,  for  Variooi  reasons,  to  ado^t.    The  *  Benl  Kbalbt^  wltf  prdbably  appent 


in  onrllezt. 


Errata  in  rtst,  last  St^pPLBttEitT. 
Pt§f»691,  Col.  1..^  AqnilKi,  read  Aquileit. 
— Col.  2,,/or  apff^  read  hStjQ^ 
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But  the  greatest  trial  Mrhich  had 
yet  befallen  Mr.  B.  and  his  beloved 
people^  must  now  be  related.    This 
was  his  separation  from  them^  in 
the  year  1793,  in  consequence  of  a 
severe  affliction  with  which  he  was 
visited.      Such  of  his  people  as 
have  survived  the  ravages  of  thiriy 
years,  bave  a  lively  recollection  of 
many  interesting  particulars  con- 
nected  with  this    painful  event. 
Some  of  them  have  kindly  informed 
XLS,  that  his  last  sermon,  previously 
to  the  interruption  of  his  labours, 
was  delivered,  June  3, 1792,  from 
John    xix.   30. — "  When    Jesus, 
therefore,  had  received  the  vine- 
gar, he  said,  it  is  -finished."    This 
mscourse  was  pronounced  by  him 
in  a  manner  so  solemn  and  im- 
pressive, as  to  excite  apprehensions 
in  some  of  his  hearers,  that  his 
own  public  work  was  nearly  at  an 
end.     The  following  day  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  complaint, 
which  threatened  the  most  alarm- 
ing consequences.     In  compliance 
wkh  medical  advice,  as  soon  as  he 
could  be  removed,  he  sought  relief 
from  a  change  of  air.      Finding 
himself  somewhat  recovered,  he 
returned  to  London  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fbllowing  August,  jto 
resume  his  ministerial  duties;  and 
on  the  5th  of   that   month,   he 
preached  once  more  from  Psalm 
Ixxi.  16. — "  I  willgo  mihe  strength 
of  the  Lord  God,^  &c.     This  ex- 
ertion, however,  brought  on  ail  the 
foraier  dangerous  symptoms,  and 
he  was  obliged  again  to  desist  from 
his  labours.     The  subsequent  win- 
ter was  spent  in  the  use  of  all  the 
CoNO.  Mao.  No.  62. 


(Omtirmed  from  page  7,) 

methods  which  human  skill  could 
suggest  for  the  restoration  of  his 
health  and  vigour;  but  these  prov- 
ing of  little  or  no  avail,  in  the 
spring  of  the  neitt  year  he  sent  to 
his  church  the  following  letter  of 
resignation,  which  is  at  once  & 
painful  memorial  of  the  iminter- 
rupted  harmony  which  had  at* 
tended  their  union,  and  of  the  ab« 
solute  necessity  for  its  dissolution. 

'*  To  the  Ckurck  of  Ckrhi  meOing 
Ofi  ihe  JPavemetU,  Moor/kM^, 
London. 

*'  Dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord, — 
Since  the  receipt  of  your  kind  and 
respectful  letter,  Ihave,  with  muck 
prayer  and  deliberation>  weighed 
sSl  the  circumstances  of  my  own 
affliction,  and  of  your  unsettled 
and  uncomfortable  situation,  being 
equally  with  yourselves  sensible 
of  the  inconveniences  that  have 
arisen,  and  may  arise  out  of  it 

"  The  uncertainty  which  has  pte- 
vailed  as  to  the  probable  issue  of 
my  complaints,  is  not  removed  by 
substantial  grounds  of  hope,  that 
my  health  and  strength  are  likely 
to  be  soon  establii£ed.  On  the 
contrary^  painful  experience  too* 
clearly  proves,  that  the  prospect 
of  this  is  yet  very  distant :  and  I 
amJully  persuaded,  after  having 
long  waited  in  the  use  of  means^ 
that  it  would  be  incmisistent  with 
what  I  owe  to  myself,  as  weU  as 
trifling  with  your  religious  inte- 
rests>  were  I  to  think  of  re-attempt* 
ing  the  duties  of  my  pastoral  rela- 
tion. 

'^  Scarcely  can  I  ccmduct  tlie  ordi« 
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nary  worship  of  my  family,  even 
at  this  distance  of  time  from  every 
public  engagement,  without  sen- 
sible inconvenience:  how  then 
should  I  sustain  the  necessary 
labours  of  a  stated  ministry  of  the 
word,  with  other  collateral  branches 
of  the  pastoral  care,  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  comfort  and  pros- 

-    perity  of  any  church. 

"  From  a  conscientious  and  close 
attention  to  these  things,  conducted 
(I  trust)  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 

'  with  a  true  concern  for  your  spiri- 
tual advantage,  I  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  me  to  resign  that  sacred 
office,  which,  with  fear  and  much 
weakness,  I  have  held  among  you 
for  several  years.  And,  accord- 
ingly, (looking  with  humble  hope 
to  my  gracious  Lord  and  Master, 
for  pardon  of  all  my  failures  in  the 
discharge  of  that  solemn  trust, 
which  I  received  before  many  wit- 
nesses, on  the  day  of  my  separation 
to  office  among  you,  by  prayer  and 
imposition  of  hands,)  I  now  give 
up  my  pastoral  oversight  of  you 
in  the  Lord;  praying,  most  affec- 
tionately, that  a  dispensation  of 
Providence,  so  dark  and  painful, 
may  be  truly  sanctified  to  us  all, 
and  overruled  for  the  glory  of  his 
name.  I  am  thankful,  however, 
and  rejoice  on  your  account,  that, 
through  the  great  kindness  of  our 
much  esteemed  friend  and  brother 
in  Christ,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fisher,  you 
will  not  be  left  wholly  without  a 
shepherd,  nor  be  deprived  of  that 
special  ordinance  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship, the  Lord's  Supper;  and 
I  trust  that  the  glorious  Head  of 
the  church  will  so  influence  your 
hearts,  and  direct  your  views,  as 
that  a  pastor  shall  soon  be  given 
you  in  answer  to  prayer,  who  shall 
feed  and  go  before  you  in  the 
strength  of  the  Lord,  with  much 
acceptance  and  usefulness,  for  many 
years. 

"  With  the  liveliest  gratitude, 
I  reflept  on  your  candour,  kind- 
ness, and  respectful  conduct  to- 
wards me,  during  the  whole  of 


(^February, 


my  ministry  among  you;  and  in 
my  present  trying  situation,  it  af- 
fords me  no  small  satisfaction,  that 
we  have  walked  together  in  Chris- 
tian love,  without  any  roots  of 
bitterness  springing  up  to  trouble 
us.  May  our  hearts  be  still  closely 
united  in  the  exerdise  of  this  grace, 
and  that  fellowship  in  Christ,  which 
has  commenced  on  earth,  be  per- 
fected, and  for  ever  perpetuated  in 
heaven ! 

"  On  reviewing  my  ministry 
among  you,  I  am  struck  with  am- 
ple cause  for  humiliation  before 
God,  for  the  want  of  warmer  zeal 
and  affection  in  the  service  of 
Christ,  and  for  the  good  of  souls ; 
yet  have  I  not  a  witness  in  each 
of  your  breastsf,  that  I  have  not 
"  walked  in  craftiness,  nor  handled 
the  word  of  God  deceitfully,  but 
by  a  manifestation  of  the  truth,** 
endeavoured  to  approve  myself  to 
the  consciences  of  my  hearers. 
My  great  concern  has  been  to 
preach  Christ  crucified,  as  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth ;  and  in  whatever  way  or 
measure  God  has  been  pleased  to 
own  my  feeble  attempts  for  your 
spiritual  benefit,  I  would  humbly 
rejoice,  and  give  glory  to  his  name, 
"  For  what  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or 
crown  of  rejoicing?  Are  not 
even  ye  in  the  presence  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming  ?" 
*'  I  commend  you,  therefore,  breth- 
ren, unto  God,  and  to  the  word  of 
his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build 
you  up,  and  to  give  you  an  inheri- 
tance among  them  which  are  sanc- 
tified."—" And  this  I  pray,  that 
your  love  may  abound  yet  more 
and  more  in  knowledge,  and  in 
all  judgment — ^that  as  the  fruit 
and  proof  of  this,  ye  may  continue 
stedfastly  together  in  the  faith  and 
order  of  the  Gospel,  *'  walking 
worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleas- 
ing**— that  the  graces  and  consola- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be 
richly  experienced  and  manifested 
by  you — and    that    many,    from 
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time  to  time^  may  be  added  unto 
you,  "  of  such  as  shall  be  saved" 
— and  ivith  an  .earnest  desire  of 
continued  interest  in  your  suppli- 
cations for  mre,  that  God  will  gra- 
ciously support  and  strengthen, 
and^  in  his  due  time,  restore  me 
to  some  degree  of  usefulness  in 
the  church  of  Christ,  I  remain, 
dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord,  your 
afflicted  brother  and  souls*  well- 
wisher, 

"  William  Bbnnet." 
''  Feb.  27,  1793." 

Mr.  B.  who  was  always  remark- 
ably attentive  to  propriety  and  de- 
-corum,  sent  another  letter,  in  the 
same  affectionate  strain,  ''  to  the 
subscribers  for  the  support  of  teli- 
gious  worship"  in  his  meeting- 
house. This,  however,  we  are 
pbliged  to  omit,  as  well  as  the 
touching  letter  of  the  church  to 
himself,  in  reply  to  his  resignation, 
in  which  the  necessity  of  that 
measure  is  at  once  aditiitted  and 
deplored.  The  scene  of  this  pain- 
&1  event,  which  he  frequently  al- 
luded to  with  tears  in  subsequent 
life,  was  hot  to  be  endured  by  his 
sensitiye  mind.  In  April  follow- 
ing, therefore,  he  left  London,  and 
retired  to  Chapel-en-le-Frith. 

It  is  with  much  pain  that  we  here 
advert  to  a  matter  which,  we  con- 
fess, our  judgment  would  have  led 
us  to  pass  without  notice,  but  for 
the  prominence  which  has  been 
lately  given  to  it.  Mrs.  B.  was 
possessed  of  a  ccmsiderable  fortune, 
and  it  seems  there  were  some  per- 
sons who  indulged  themselves  in 
representing  the  secession  of  Mr. 
B.  from  the  ministry,  asthe result, 
not  of  indisposition,  but  of  the 
easy  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed  by  marriage.  The 
relations  of  Mr.  B.,  and  his  reli« 
gious  friends,  have  certainly  great 
reason  to  rejoice,  that  this  is  the 
worst  thing  which  has  ever  be«i 
said  of  him,  and  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  it  could  be 
only  conjecture,  or  rather  "  evil 
sunning."  '  Probably  it  will  gra- 


tify the  minds,  too,  of  those  who 
are  '*  of  the  contrary  part,"  (if 
such  there  be,)  to  be  informed, 
that  when  Mr.  B.  relinquished 
the  ministry,  he  gave  up  one  main 
source  of  his  earthly  comfort,  and 
that  he  was  very  conscious  of  this. 
From  this  time  his  enlarged  and 
energetic  mind  was  pent  up  as  in 
a  prison-house,  and  it  required  all 
the  powerful  aids  of  religion  to 
prevent  its  falling  a  victim  to  its 
own  activity.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
comfort  his  accusers  by  the  infor- 
mation,, that  he  was  entirely  de- 
prived of  the  enjoyments  and 
hopes  of  the  Gospel;  for  thesie 
continued  to  solace  and  refresh 
his  mind,  in  the  painful  inactivity, 
and  comparative  solitude,  to  which, 
we  verily  believe,  a  real  affliction 
had  subjected  liim. 

Soon  after  Mr.  B.  had  retired  i 
into  the  country,  he  received  a 
substantial  proof  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  reli- 
gious public.  The  Yorkshire  Aca- 
demy, once  so  eminently  useful  , 
at  Heckmondwike,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  students  for  the  ministry 
of  the  Gospel  in  congregaticmal 
churches,  having,  after  its  removal 
to  Northowram,  fallen  into  decay, 
many  friends  of  religion  contem- 
plated the  establishment  of  a  simi- 
lar institution  at  Rotherham,  and 
were  desirous  of  placing  Mr.  B. 
at  its  head,  as  resident  and  theo- 
logical tutor.  He  was  applied  to 
for  this  purpose,  but  he  respect- 
fully declined  to  take  upon  him- 
self this  important  charge,  proba- 
bly for  the  same  reasons  which  had 
induced  him  to  resign  his  pastoral 
engagements.  It  cannot  but  he 
matter  of  regret,  that  any  thing 
should  have  deprived  the  public 
of  the  bene6t  of  his  talents  in  a 
situation  foi:  which  he  was  so  emi- 
nently qualified.  The  friends  of 
the  In8tituti(»i  were,  however, 
more  successful  in  their  next  ap-^, 
plication,  and  found,  in  the  late 
Dr.  Williams,  a  most  suitable  per- 
son for,  this  iraportiimt  situatici'Dii^ 
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The  judiciiims  selectioa  which  be 
considered  them  to  have  made, 
gave  great  sadsfacdon  to  Mr.  B.^ 
who,  at  one  time,  purposed  to  re-' 
tide  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rotberham,  principally  with  the 
view  of  enjoying  the  society  of 
Dr.  W.,  for  whose  diaracter  and 
acquirements!  he  entertained  the 
highest  respect. 

Notwithstanding  many  such 
schemes,  however,  his  subsequent 
life,  with  the  exception  of  some 
•hort  intervals,  was  spent  in  that 
part  of  Derbyshire  which  had 
given  him  birth.  For  many  years 
he  resided  at  Stodard,  near  Chapel- 
en-le-Frith,  where  he  purchased  a 
small  estate,  in  the  management 
of  which  he  partly  employed  him- 
self. '  He  did  not,  however,  lose 
sight  of  the  higher  objects  to 
which  he  had  been  originally  de- 
voted, but  occupied  himself  with 
schemes  of  usefulness  in  the  church 
of  Christ.  He  sometimes  preached 
in  the  pulpits  of  his  brethren,  but 
always  did  it  at  the  hazard  of  his 
health.  After  some  such  exertions, 
he  was  laid  up,  for  several  weeks 
together,  by  severe  indisposition. 
His  complaint,  which  appeared  to 
be  on  the  muscular  part  of  the 
breast,  never  failed  to  be  brought 
on,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by 
long-continued  public  speaking. 
Being  debarred  from  the  ddight- 
f\jl  work  of  the  pulpit,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  theological  subjepts, 
with  a  view  to  u^efiibiess  through 
the  medium  of  the  press ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  he  did  not,  like  some 
others,  mistake  his  talent  in  this 
instance.  Such  of  his  works  as 
have  appeared,  have  been  highly 
creditable  to  him,  both  as  a  scholar 
and  a  divine.  But  it  is  known  to 
his  intimate  ^ends,  that  a  very 
small  part  of  what  he  had  at  dif- 
ferent tknes  revolved  in  his  mii^d, 
has  been  submitted  to  public  no- 
tieev  His  studies  and  writings, 
however,  comprise  nearly  me 
wbde  of  Ins  history  for  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  li^ 
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The  dnt  pubUeatton  of  Mr«  B., 
after  his  secession  from  the  mini- 
stry, was  the  "  Memwrs"  of  his 
venerable  mother,  '*  Mrs*  Grace 
Bennet,"  which  appeared  shortly 
after  her  death  ^in  1803.  This 
small  volume  contains  a  narrative 
€i  the  principal  events  of  Mrs.  B.'s 
life,  with  **  extracts  from  her 
diary,  and  a  brief  account  of  her 
death."  It  is  also  "  interspCTsed 
with  some  account  of  the  ministry 
and  death  of  the  ReV.  John  Ben- 
net,"  the  author's  fatheir.  These 
**  memoirs"  contain  oUany  inte- 
resting particulars  connected  with 
the  rise  and  prbgress  oi  Metho- 
dism,  and  can  scarcely  fail  deeply 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  re- 
ligious and  reflecting  ipaind. 

The  next  appearance  of  Mr.  B. 
from  the  press,  was  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Tfcligious  controvertist. 
The  late  Dr.  Williams,  of  Rother- 
ham,  had  published  (in  his  appen- 
dix to  a  sermon  *'  on  Predestina- 
tion," and  also  in  notes  to  new 
editions  of  the  works  of  Doddridge 
and  Edwards)  a  hypothesis,  or 
(as  he  preferred  to  denominate  it) 
an  argument,  professing  to  solve 
the  difficulties  cotinected  with  the 
origin  of  moral  evil.  The  data 
of  the  Doctor's  argument  were 
the  acknowledged  fects,  that  no 
created  being  possesses  the  divine 
attributes  of  self-existence,  inde- 
pendence, and  all-sufficiency,  but 
i& naturally  dependent  upon  God; 
whence  he  inferred,  that  there  is 
in  every  creature  an  essential  ten- 
dency to  deterioration,  both  in  a 
natural  and  moral  view.  This 
tendency  (to  which  Dr.  W.  gave 
the  name  of  passive^power)  was, 
according  to  him,  counteracted  by 
sovereign  influence,  so  long  as 
creatures  retained  their  state  of 
perfection ;  but  thissu^^rt  (which, 
he  argued,  was  matter  of  fevour, 
not  to  be  claimed  as  equitably 
due)  being  withhdd,  the  creature, 
left  to  the  influence  of  his  native 
tendency,  became  the  subject  of 
moral  evil* 
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To  thk  mediod  of  tradog  the 
origin  of  «in  to  an  essential  pro- 
perty of  created  beings,  many  good 
men  and  able  divines  felt  insuper- 
able objections.  The  venerable 
Mr.  Abraham  Bootl^,  a  short  time 
before  his  deaths  permitted  his 
manuscript  "  Thoughts"  on  the 
subject  to  be  seen  by  several  per- 
9ons,  and«  among  the  resty  by  Dr. 
W.  himself  The  late  Mr.  Evans, 
of  Stockport,  also  drew  up  several 
"  letters,"  which,  through  tlie  me- 
dium of  their  common  friends, 
were  handed  to  the  Doctor,  who 
wrote  replies  to  both  these  respect* 
able  divines.  An  extended  article 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Observer 
for  March  1806,  in  which  the 
hypoUiesia  was  opposed  with  con- 
siderable ability,  but  not  with  die 
clear  perception  of  its  bearings 
disf^yed  by  its  other  assailants. 
The  subject  had,  at  an  early  period^ 
engaged  the  close  attention  of  Mr. 
B.;  and  the  ill  consequences  which 
ha  apprehended  from  the  preva- 
lence of  Dr.  W.'s  positions  among 
students  in  theology,  induced  him, 
towards  the  end  of  1807,  to  pub^ 
lish  his  "  Remarks  on  a  Recent 
Hypothesis,"  &c. 

The  different  views  of  these 
eminent  men,  on  the  subject  in 
question,  had  not  been  hastily 
adopted,  but  might  be  traced,  by 
those  to  whom  they  were  both 
intimately  known,  to  a  dissimili- 
tude ot*  m^ital  habits,  and  modes 
of  thinking,  towhich  each  had  been 
accustomed  for  many  years.  Dr. 
W.  had  the  highest  confidence  in 
the  powers  of  metaphysics,  which 
he  has  been  heard  to  pronounce 
''the  noblest  science  ever  culti- 
vated," and  President  Edwards, 
"  the  greatest  metaphysician  that 
ever  existed."  Any  induction  ob- 
tained by  a  process  in  his  favourite 
icience,  he  held  with  the  firmest 
grasp.  Mr.  B.,  too,  was  a  meta- 
physician, and  of  a  school  not  less 
profound  than  the  other,  but  which 
frequently  instructs  its  disciples  to 
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employ  their  tactics  in  producing 
very  different  results.  He  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  Bishop  Butler's 
views,  and  was  accustomed  to  dis- 
pose of  theological  difficulties  on 
the  method  of  which  that  author's  * 
celebrated  *'  Analogy"  affords  so 
noble  a  specimen.  With  this  pre- 
dilection, he  was  inclined  to  retain 
the  difficulties  which  attend  any 
m<H*al  or  religious  subject,  rather 
than  to  substitute  others  of  his  own 
invention,  and.  held  himself  in 
readiness  to  supply  captious  objec-* 
tors  with  some  kindred  and  knotty 
point  connected  with  their  own 
principles,— if  principles  of  any 
imaginable  kind  they  should  hap* 
pen  to  have  embraced.  If  Dr. 
Williams's  views,  in  any  instance^ 
caused  him  to  advance  too  far, 
those  of  Mr.  B.  might  induce  him, 
in  some  cases,  to  start  back  too 
soon;  and  these,  accordingly, 
were  tlie  opposite  errors  with 
which  their  respective  adherents 
thought  each  other  chargeable. 
Arguing  from  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  divine  Creator 
and  the  dependent  creatures  which 
he  had  formed.  Dr.  W.  produced 
what  he  considered  as  a  demonstra"  * 
turn  ;  to  this  Mr.  B.  opposed  what 
he  believed  to  be  insuperable  ob- 
jections, arising  from  the  moral 
perfections  of  Deity,  and  the 
grounds  of  human  responsibility ; 
and  deemed  it  preferable  to  suffer 
the  Gordian  knot  of  theologians 
to  remain  untied,  rather  th^  to 
apply  the  sword  to  it  at  such  fear- 
ful risks.  "  Were  1,"  says  he  to 
Dr.  W.,  "  to  consider  this  (hypo- 
thesis) only  in  the  light  of  a  piysi^ 
cal  theorem,  without  any  regard  to 
the  moral  character  and  govern- 
ment of  God,  I  behold  a  simpli- 
city, an  unity,  a  consistency  in  the 
whole,  which  might  recommend  it 
to  my  regard.  But,  my  dear  Sir, 
when  I  Took  upon  it  as  a  moral 
statement,  or  a  representation  of 
the  principles  and  probationary 
ccmdition  (^intelligent  accountable 
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agents,  and  attempt  to  reconcile  it 
with  what  appears  to  me  glorious 
in  the  divine  character,  and  essen- 
tial to  the  equitable  distribution  o^ 
rewards  and  punishments ;  I  truly 
feel  myself  confounded,  and  -so 
oppressed  with  apprehensions  of 
dishonour  and  injustice  to  Infinite 
Excellency,  that  whatever  harmony 
of  parts  your  hypothesis  may  boast, 
I  am  constrained  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  first  principles  on  which 
the  whole  of  your  reasoning  is 
founded." — Remarks,  p.  9. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  B.'s  "  Remarks,"  the  late  Mr. 
Parry,  of  Wymondley,  also  pub- 
lished his  "  Strictures  ",  on  the 
hypothesis  of  Dr.  W.  No  author 
could  desire  more  respectable  ad- 
versaries than  those  of  th6  Doctor, 
and  nqthing  could  possibly  be  more 
friendly  and  respectful,  than  the 
language  in  which  he  was  addressed 
by  them  at  the  commencement  of 
the  discussion.  Indeed,  every 
person  to  whom  the  character  of 
Dr.  W.  was  kno^n,  would  readily 
admit,  that '  if  there  really  we^e 
any  pernicious  alloy  in  his  views 
on  this  subject,  there  was  an  anti- 
dote in  his  own  breast,  sufficient^ 
to  neutralize  a  portion  of  tenfold 
greater  malignity ;  so  that  had 
danger  to  himself  been  the  only 
evil  apprehended,  the  works  of  his 
opponents  would  never  have  ap- 
peared. But,  however  amicably 
controversy  may  begin,  something 
generally  arises,  in  the  course  of  it, 
to  product  different  feelings.  Th  us 
it  h£^pened  in  this  instance,  not- 
withstanding the  wisdom  and  piety 
of  the  combatants.  Dr.  W.  did 
not  personally  reply  to  his  respect- 
able adversaries,  but  left  the  task 
to  hts  fiends,  although  he  had 
publicly  invited  discussion.  It  has 
been  thought,  that  this  apparent 
neglect  was  felt  by  Mr.  B.  quite 
sufficiently ;  and  surprise  has  been 
lately  affected,  that  he  did  not  ex- 
press himself  satisfied  with  Dr. 
W.'s  explanations.    It  is,  however^ 


but  justice  to  him  to  remark,  that 
the  Doctor  was  not  (as  has  been 
asserted)  **  seriously  indisposed  at 
the  time."  Mr.  B.  was  too  sensi- 
ble and  humane  to  expect  any  one 
to  answer  him  under  such  circum- 
stances. A  former  indisposition, 
and  the  danger  of  a  relapse,  were 
the  grounds  of  Dr.  W.'s  apology. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Hull,  then  a  stu- 
dent at  Rotherham,  having  pub- 
lished a  "  Reply,"  in  defence  of 
the  views  of  Dr.  W.,  Mr.  B.  wrote 
a  short  *'  Appendix"  to  his  former 
work,  designed  to  explain  his 
views  on  some  points  respecting 
which  he  conceived  himself  in 
danger  of  being  misunderstood. 
In  this  stage  of  the  controversy, 
he  also  published,  "  Thoughts  on 
the  Primary  Condition  of  intelli- 
gent accountable  Creatures,"  &c 
This  pamphlet,  considered  apart 
from  the  discussion  which  occa^ 
sioned  it,  is  highly  worthy  of  the 
perusal  of  theological  students,  as 
containing  a  compendious  and 
beautiful  digest  of  the  sentiments 
of  orthodox  divines  on  the  primi- 
tive state  of  men  and  angels. 

Some  months  afterwards,  the 
late  Mr.  Hill,  of  Homerton,  pub- 
lished "  Animadversions,"  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Parry,  to  which  he  sub- 
joined an  *'  Appendix,  containing 
Brief  Strictures'  on  Mr.  B.'s  "  Re- 
marks." It  must  be  confessed 
that  Mr.  H.  did  not  appear  to,  ad- 
vantage in  this  publication.*     In 

*  Mt,  Hill  was  a  person  of  con- 
siderable talents  and  acquirements,  but 
was  certainly  formed  for  any  thing 
rather  than  a  controvertist.  Generosity 
and  human  kindness  predommated  in 
his  'mind  in  a  degree  not  common 
among  men.  influenced  by  these  ami- 
able qualities,  he  was  alike  unwilling  to 
inflict  pain  upon  others,  and  sensitive 
in  reference  to  it,  when  inflicted  upon 
himself.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his 
true  character  was  not  better  known  to 
his  veteran  opponents.  He  was  a  warm 
admirer  of  the  views  of  the  late  Dr. 
Williams,  to  whose  eldest  daughter  he 
was.  united  in  marriage.  This  amiable 
couple  were   both   removed   from  the 
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answer  to  him^  Mr.  B<  published  a 
"  Rejoinder,"  which,  though  per- 
haps unnecessarily  severe,  is  as 
happy  a  specimen  of  composition 
as  its  author  has  left  behind  him. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  attention,  as  it 
comprises  a  luminous  summary  of 
Ae  opinions  of  Calvinisticr  divines, 
on  '*  the  iiat!ire  of  sin  in  general, 
and  the  doctrine  of  brigind  sin  in 
particular." 

The  results  of  this  contest,  it 
must  be  confessed,  bore  no  pro- 
portion to  the  zeal  and  ability 
which  were  displayed  in  it  The 
opinion  very  generally  prevailed, 
that  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  entrance  of  sin  into  a  world  of 
perfection,  are  not  to  be  solvecl  in 
the  present  •  state ;  and  for  this 
view  of  the  matter,  the  authority 
of  many  eminent  divines  may  cer- 
tainly be  produced.  It  was  thought 
by  some,  however,  that  the  dis- 
cussion itdelf  was  too  much  de- 
cried, and  its  utility  considerably 
under-rated.  However  small  the 
advances  might  be  which  were 
made  towards  the  solution  of  the 
main  question,  much  light  was 
thrown  upon  .many  collateral  topics 
of  considerable  importance.  Mr. 
B.  sustained  his  part  in  it  with  great 
mental  energy,  and  produced  in 
progress  of  it  many  passages  of 
nervous  and  elegant  composition. 
It  is  due  also  to  him  to  state,  that 
he  retained  his  opinions  on  the. 
subject  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and 
that  with  them  he  united  senti- 
ments of  kindness  and  good  will 
towards  Dr.  W.  and  his  other  op- 
ponents. In  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
written  seven  years  after  the  con- 

VDild,  and  from  a  sphere  of  great  use- 
fblness,  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  wri- 
ter of  these  pages  saw  Mr.  H.  a  few  days 
hefore  his  death,  and  found  him  reading 
Samuel  Shaw*s  Farewell  to  Life,  which, 
with  tears  of  satisfaction,  he  recom- 
mended to  the  perusal  of  his  friend. 
The  particulars  of  this  interview  were 
related  to  Mr.  Bennet,  and  were  not 
beard  by  him  without  considerable  emo- 
tion. 


troversy  had  closed,  he  8ays> 
**  This  morning  two  gentlemen 
from  Sheffield  called  on  me,  who 
have  been  employed  in  collecting 
donations  and  subscriptions,  in  aid 
of  the  Rotherhani  Academy.  They 
were  particular  in  saying  that,  in 
reference  to  the  Passive  Power 
Hypothesis,  the  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution do  not  wish  it  to  be  cha- 
racterized thereby.  They  believed 
that  the  theological  tutor  doth  not 
profess  it.  In  answer  to  which  I 
observed,  that  I  still  viewed  the 
hypothesis  with  equal  dislike,  as 
of  most  dangerous  tendency  in  the 
reasonings  of  merely  speculative 
men,  though  the  eminent  piety  of 
its  author  guarded  his  own  mind 
against  its  influence,  and  therefore 
I  was  glad  that  it  was  no  longer  ta 
be  made  the  basis  of  the  theologi** 
cal  lectures.  Some  time  I  may 
communicate  a  most  striking  anec- 
dote, in  proof  of  its  dangerous  ten- 
dency on  minds  not  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  humbling  virtue  of 
the  Gospel." — To  this  it  may  be 
added,  that,  in  his  last  work,  which 
was  in  the  press  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  has  made  an  evident  al- 
lusion to  the  hypothesis  in  ques- 
tion, and  has  expressed  his. disap- 
probation of  it  in  his  observations 
on  the  primary  state  of  man. 

In  ISO9,  Mr.  B.  published  his 
excellent  "  Essay  on  the  Gospel 
Dispensation,"  the  design  of  which 
was  to  "  reconcile  an  indefinite 
mode  of  addressing  gospel  exhor- 
tations and  encouragements  to  sin- 
ners, with  the  doctrines  of  s[jecial 
grace,  and  man's  inability  for  what 
is  spiritually  good."  While  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel,  Mr.  B.  had  often 
*'  suffered  much  disquietude  of 
mind"  in  reference  to  the  difficult 
questions  discussed  in  the  Essay ; 
and  he  has  been  heard  to  declare, 
in  his  energetic  manner,  that  he 
should  doubt  the  clearness  of  that 
man's  understanding  who  had 
never  found  them  a  source  of  per- 
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plexity.  In  his  younger  vears^  he 
liad  stated  his  anxieties  to  various 
eminent  divines,  particularly  to 
the  late  Dr.  Davies ;  he  had  also 
read  the  roost  approved  authors 
calculated  to  afford  him  the  desired 
aid  and  relief;  and  he  employed 
bis  years  of  retirement  in  closely 
examining  the  subject,  with  the 
benevolent  view  of  affording  as- 
sistance to  others  who  might  be 
pressed  with  the  difficulties  which 
he  himself  had  experienced.  The 
Essay  is,  in  fact,  an  applicati<m  of 
tiie  leading  principles  of  Butler *s 
'*  Analogy  of  Religion,"  to  the 
questions  of  difficulty  connected 
with  the  Gospel  dispensation. 
Most  excellent  judges  acknow- 
ledged Mr.  B/s  inquiries  on  these 
points  to  have  been  very  success- 
ful, and  wrote  him  letters  expres- 
sive of  commendation  and  grati- 
tude The  Essay  is,  indeed,  highly 
worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal  by 
the  theological  student,  who  will 
find  its  leading  principles  (if  he 
should  see  reason  to  admit  them) 
applicable  to  many  other  embar- 
rassing topics,  besides  those  to 
which  Mr.  B.  has  particularly  ap- 
plied them. 

To  a  new  edition  of  the  work, 
whi(^  appeared  in  1812,  Mr.  B. 
gave  the  title'  of  "  The  Legisla- 
tive Authority  of  Revealed  Grace, 
or  an  Essay,"  &c.  The  work,  in 
this  new  form,  was  examined, 
with  some  rigour,  in  the  Eclectic 
Review  for  January,  18 Id;  in 
consequence  of  which,  Mr.  B.  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  in  defence  of 
his  former  statements,  entitled 
"  The  Eclectic  Reviewer  Exa- 
mined," &c.  It  has  been  thought 
by  some  that  Mr.  B.  was  too  tena^ 
cious  in  this  instance,-  especially  as 
the  Reviewer  had  mingled  his 
animadversions  with  some  hand- 
some expressions  of  commenda- 
tion. It  will  be  perceived,  how- 
ever, by  attentive  comparison,  that 
if  all  the  exertions  of  the  Re- 
viewer be   admitted,    the   Essay 


will  be  left  in  but  a  mutilated 
state ;  and  it  would  certainly  have 
been  no  merit  in  Mr.  B.  to  be  indi- 
ferent  to  the  fate  of  a  work  which 
was  the  fruit  of  many  years  pain- 
fid  study,  on  8aB|ects  of  the  high- 
est importance.  Indeed,  no  ocie 
who  highly  prices  the  Essay,  will  re- 
gret that  the  defence  of  it  appeared, 
since  it  contains  a  further  illustra- 
tion and  development  of  some  of 
its  radical  principles.  And  per- 
haps it  will  be  conceded  to  Mr.  B., 
by  competent  judges,  that,  on 
some  points  at  least,  he  had  clearly 
the  advantage  of  his  critic,  parti- 
culariy  in  the  weighty  discussidh 
concerning  the  grounds  of  moral 
obligation.  Besides,  Mr.  B.fi^ongly 
suspected  that  "  propriety  and  de^ 
licacy  had  been  ov^looked,  in  the 
selection  of  a  theological  censor, 
who  would  not  reasonably  be  sus- 
pected of  prejudice  against  him- 
self." In  fact,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  review  had  proceedea  from 
a  school  with  which  he  had  been 
recently  at  issue  on  a  different  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  certainly  contains 
much  internal  evidence  of  such  an 
origin.  In  these  circumstances,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  he  ^Hmld  ap« 
pear  in  vindication  of  his  favourite 
perfemnance. 

For  niany  years  Mr.  B.  kept  a 
watchful  eye  upon  the  Socinian 
controvert,  and,  at  different  times, 
had  formed  the  design  of  entering 
the  lists  in  delence  of  those  doc- 
trines which  he  regarded  as  essen- 
tial to  the  Christian  ^stem,  but 
which  were  impugned  by  modem 
Unitarians.  When  Mr.  Belshacn's 
"  Calm  Inquiry"  appeared,  ^ese 

iTrtFNrCvo  WtTrt?  rt?TiTiXl  rtl  tlTsf  lUlllU, 

and  he  madeconskleri^le  progress  • 
in  collecting  materials  for  a  direct 
answer  to  that  work.  But  a  reply 
to  it  being  announced  from  ano.* 
ther  respectable  quarter,  he  again 
relinquished  his  design  of  appear- 
ing in  defence  of  the  Deity  of  Je- 
sus Christ.  He  studied  the  other 
great  branch  of  the  controversy^ 
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with  long  and  close  application. 
He  greatly  adoaired  the  work  of 
Dr.  Magee  on  this  subject,  which 
he  considsned  as  .unansnirerable  in 
proof  of  the  fact,  tfaail  a  piNipcr 
tfooennnit  was  intended  in  the 
sofieriiigB  of  Cbnist,  though  he 
thoQj^  tiie  svbjeot,  in  otifecr  view* 
i£  it,  adnutted  of  ^till  fuother  iU 
luatration.  Indeed,  that  author, 
in  his  opinion,  ^dearly  carried  off 
the  p^m  cf  victory  in  every  in^ 
sla&ce  'in  wfaidi  :he  contended  with 
UnitMriaii  writers.  Alluding  ta 
the  8al>J80t,  in  a  letter  to  a  ^end, 
lie  says,  '^rl  have  lat^ihecn  vead^ 
ing  sevend  wcHrkt  oh  the  Socinian 
controversiy ;  bat  what  has  most 
vngi^ed  my  attention,  and  grati- 
^ed  my  fedings,  is  Dr.  Magee's 
ikird  Totome,  on  the  Atonement, 
whidi  is  prolessedly  a  critique  on 
Mr.  BqlshOT*s  pratcoBAons  to  criti<« 
cd  acumen,  as  diq^yed  in  his 
*'  Cdba  Inquiry  into  the  ^Scripture 
]>eetinie  conceiAiingdie  Person  of 
Chrii^''  Andy  surehr,  norer  w^  a 
preteoder  so  comfidUiky  eacposed 
as  in  this  yoiimie.  Not  a  ahacbw 
fcoMdns  of  Mr.  Belsfaam's  high 
cUims  to  kaming  «nd  btfaliod 
sdenee.  >He  lies,  between,  the  two 
armies,  a  headless  trunk,  Hke  the 
vanvting  >Phffifitinct  And  stll  a 
6ather  thnat  is  issued  against. the 
host*  by  Dr.  M.!a  piopating  to 
publish  amone.CKteaMlediexa&iiQa- 
tian  of  all  the  criticisii^s  adduced 
in.snpport  m  the  ^Jmpfoved  Yer'* 
sioD."  Y.OU  need  not,  therefore, 
my  good  >brotiuBr,  .entertain  the 
Isastmgr^  t^  what  I  hinted  to 
yeii,  in  eonfideuoe,  at  Stp^iport, 
was  nerer.nealiBed.  The  busmesa 
has  heoi  dsne  .much  more  eA&- 
tnaily  iwsr^is.tficre.need  of  any 
thing ^else, to  sSence  the  acroganoer 
of  t£s  vattmaugJ^chiHes." 

It  WB8y  however,  mucL  mgretted 
fay  tis-iri^ds,  that  he  wa&/pm^ 
vcatedfkxnpnblishingoh  these  aubw 
J8cta,hy  the  extreme  and  unneces* 
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ground  which  he  thought  to  be 
pre^occupied.  Ifhis  plans  had  been 
executed,  the  religipus  world  would 
have  been  supplkd  witli  (what  is, 
pcirfi^ps,  still  a  de^ide^ittqm)  ^pt 
able  work  en  Socinianism,  con- 
taining a  judkious  admxtove  of 
popular  argument,  and  of  sotmd 
Seriptnre  criticism*,  He  was^<to# 
wdl  ii^Mrmed,  not  to  pesceive^the 
vahie  of  the  latter;  and  some  spe* 
dmens  of  what  he.would  have  ac* 
eomplidied  in  this  way,  may  he 
seen  in  same  of  liie  numbers  cif'thi 
EvangdicslMagamnefor  I81^mi4. 
dertiME  signature  ^«mx.  These  pa^ 

Crs  he  sent  to  that  wotk,  after  he 
d  refinquished  die  design  of  a  se* 
paratepublieittioo.  Hewas<^o|w« 
nion^  homeymt,  that,  for  xeally  e£« 
feetive  purposes^  the  other  and 
more  ptjiukr  mode  of  warfiure  al« 
luded  to,  had  been  cullSvi^ed  widi 
gseoter  success.  He,  thece&re^ 
wished.to  indude,  in  the  Remains 
of  the  kteitev.  W.£¥an%.of  Steok^ 
por^  (a  selection  Irom  wfasoh  it 
wns  once  intended^should'  he  pnb» 
lished,)  a  lively  piece,  entitled  ''  A 
Copy  cf  an  intercepted  Letter  f^om 
bis  Satanic  Majesty  to  a  Unitarian 
Minister."  in  a  letter  on  diis  oc* 
casEon,  he  says,  **  I  cannot  help 
jdunking  it  worthy  of  bdng  veu 
taioed,  as  much  more  lilGcly,  m 
my  judgment,  to  produce  a  strong 
impression,  on  the  nunc^s  of  many^ 
dum  Ae^noone  kbonred  doctrinid 
(KscttSskH;  of  which  an  abnndanit 
svtplus  has  already  been  espended 
on  their  camp,  widiout  mtidi  sbm 
noying  them,  as  they  continue  to 
skreien  themte&vM  UMerthe  most 
<^^*»^^'*ii1iblr  rjosopt  and  evsasions* 
{^4l|i8  Congreve^s  rodcet,  there* 
fiMre/be^rownaller.FulWs  Conv* 
patative.  View  of  ^e  Two  Sys« 
temsy-which,  I  am  persuaded^  ph^* 
dneed  a  stronger  and  more  luting 
efiect.^han  the  widest  adibvt  ^ 
BitUiDolCrHidsm:' 
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No.  XXXVIII. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CROSS 
OP  CHRIST. 

«♦  We  preacb  Christ  crucified." — 1  Cor. 
i.23. 

How  weak  were  ouv  utmost  ef- 
forts to  describe  the  mingled,  bat 
elevating  emotions  which  filled  the 
heart  of  die  Apostle^  when  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  Corinthians  this 
brief^  but  sublime  summ^y  of  his 
faith  and  ministry.  He  stood,  as 
it  were,  on  a  height  whence  he 
could  survey  the  whole  surface  of 
human  society.  He  behek},  as  m 
one  majestic  vision,  the  great  series 
of  events  which  were  connected 
with  the  actual  condition  and  ^e 
eternal  destinies  of  mankind.  He 
saw  arrayed  before  him  themyridds 
of  the  fallen,  with  all  their  guilt 
and  all  their  misery,  hastening  foiv 
ward  to  the  darkness  and  the  hop&« 
kssness  of  an  undone  eternity  ;  be 
knew  that  there  was  but  one  re- 
source, and  with  all  the  syn^thy 
of  his  feeling  heart,  and  all  the 
ardour  of  his  enlightened  and 
elevated  spirit,  he  urged  upon  a 
dying  world  Uie  reception  of  thait 
only  ranedy.  To  the  bond-slave 
and  the  freeman,  to  the  subject 
and  4he  prince,  to  the  ignorant 
and  to  the  philosopher,  he  held  the 
same  language,  and  offi^ed  a  com-* 
mon  salvation.  He  taught  them, 
that  they  were  all  involved  in  one 
undiscriminating  destruction  ;  that 
as  all  were  guilty  before  God,  the 
same  righteous  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced- on  all,-^a  sentence  from 
which  there  could  be  no  appeal, 
since  it  waa  the  unerring  dictate  of 
supreme  and  essential  justice.  He 
defined  the  character,  the  range,  and 
the  operation  of  the  law,  and  ex- 
liibited  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  its  violation.  He  pointed  out 
the  inseparable  connection  between 
guilt  and  misery;  and  when  he 
had  thus  given  the  history  and  the 


vindication  of  the  moral  govern-* 
mentof  Jehovah,  instead  of  leaving 
men  in  the  hopelessness  (^  theit 
condition,  he  withdrew  the  dark 
veil  which  concealed  the  dispen- 
sation of  merQy,  devised  in  the 
counsels  of  eternity,  and  eonsum- 
matied  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  crossu 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified'^ 
this  was  the  foundation  of  bis  coa-* 
fidence,  the  theme  tsi  his  ministry  ; 
and  when  he; had  to  sum  nptiie^ 
grand  t«tal  of  all  his  knowledge*  • 
and  all  his  feelings,  and  all  his 
prospects,  Ke  could  bring  all  to 
this  point.  And  this,  too,  should 
be  the  language  of  the  Christian 
minister;-*when  descrilnng  hisowix 
experience,  and  his  own  reliance, 
or  when  nrgii^  on  others  the  glad 
message  of  stdi^tioii-r-^e  preaok 
Christ  crucifiedk 

In  the  attempt  to  set  forth  this 
important  subject  somewhat  moore 
distinctly  $nd  at  large^  we  shaU, 

I.  Advert  to  certain  fads  and 
principles  oh  which  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross  is  established. 

II.  Point  out  the  effects  of  the 
great  sacrifice*  i' 

III.  Direct  attention  to  ihejeel^ 
ings  which  shoukl  result  from  tiie 
preceding  considerations. 

I.  In  the  endeavour  to  exhibit 
the  tasan  Jitcts  and  principles  on 
which  the  doctrines  of  the  cross 
are  founded,  we  must  take  a  far 
narrower  range  than  that  which 
this  vital  su  bject  properly  lequires. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  per- 
mitted, in  the  present  instance^  to 
simplify  one  part  of  our  view,  bj 
rtetricting  it  to  two  comprehensive 
points  of  consideration,r*-^Ae  re- 
oelUon  of  man,  and  the  counsels  of 
God.  On  these  two  cardinal^/be^, 
the  whole  system  of  Chrisdani^ 
may  be  said  to  turn.  The  first, 
produced  the  state  of  things  which 
called  for  the  divine  interposition ; 
the  last,  determined  the  interfer- 
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ence,  and  laid  down    the  great 
scheme  of  substitution  and  paci- 
fication.    When  we  speak  of  man'i 
rebellion,  we  call  up  a  train  of 
eventvand  associations^  which  baf-^ 
fles  human  power  and  skiU  ade- 
qoatdy  to   reel  and  to  describe^ 
All  that  is  weak  in  motive^    and 
aggravated  in  ingratitude^  combine 
to  stamp  on  this  awful  transaction, 
a  peculiar  and  hateful  character* 
Every   feeling  of  present  enjoy-t 
ment,  every  raasonableanticipation, 
every  rightaffcctioni  united  to  presd 
on  the  first  rebels  the  fc^ly  and  the 
deep  guiltiness  of  his  disobedience. 
All  the  bright  and  beautiful  am^f 
cf  nature  that  surrourtded  him; 
all  the  personal  and  moral  advan^ 
tages  lavished  on  him  by  his  boun* 
teous   Maker;  all  the  sentiments 
of  pte^  graven  on  his  untainted 
heart,  and  glowing  in  his  fresh 
nd    nnfallen    spirit;— all  these 
fiuled  before  a  temptation  so  slight 
and  obvious,  that  the  first  breath- 
ing of  prayer  would  have  scattered 
die  film  that  gave  to  the  seducer's 
lie  the  faint  semblance  of  truth. 
And   have  the   disobedience  and 
rebellion  been  diminished)  either 
in  their  malignity  or  their  guilt 
by  the  lapse  of  years  ?     Is  the  ha- 
tred dierished  by  the  l^aman  heart 
to  all  that  is  good  and  gracious, 
less  intense  now  than  it  was  when 
first  sim  came  inlo  the  world  and 
death  bif  sinf      Alas!    no; — the 
keari  is  de^iful  above  nil  things, 
4md   desperaidy  wicked.     Every 
living  man  is,  by  nature  and  l^ 
choice,  the  enemy  of  God;  he  al^ 
hors  the  purity  of  his  law;  he  re^ 
jects  the  glory  of  his  grace ;  and 
he  shrinlu  in  onutt^rable  horror 
and  aversion  from  the  sovereignty 
of  his  dominion,  and  the  righte^ 
oosnessofhisiiidgmentk  No£ing, 
then,  could  have  i  prevented  t& 
whole  history  of  man  fnm  bein^ 
limited  to  the  brief  narrative  ^ 
revdt  and  destructkm,    -nothing, 
save  the  counsels  of  God*    And 
duMe  were,firom  eternity,  purposes 
of  mercy  to  a  wilM  and  -waywaM 


race :— of  mercy,  not  such  as  tlie 
infirmity  of  man's  wordy  wisdom 
loves  to  describe,  v<^ue  and  inde- 
finite, but  such  as  sets  forth  the 
character  of  Jehovah  in  all  its  glory 
and  perfection ; — mercy,  not  dis^* 
arming,  but  satisfying,  the  unyield^ 
ing  justice  of  the  Lord  Ood  AU 
mighty ; — ^mercy,  at  once  display- 
ing the  infinite  compassiim  of  the 
keenly  Father,  and  enhancing 
the  awfuhiess  of  his  sanctity,  ana 
the  integrity  of  his  attributes.  The 
rebel  stood  exposed,  in  aH  his  en^ 
mity  and  all  his  helplessness,  ttf 
the  just  award  o^  the  Supreme^ 
Tribunal,  to  the  terribks  inflictions 
of  God's  iJmightiness.  He  could 
tiSer  no  atmtement;  repentant, 
even  were  it  the  pledge  of  ^ture 
submission,  could  not  obliterate 
the  past;  but  even  this  was  want* 
ing;  man  could  not — ^for  man 
would  not—repent;  the  carnal 
mind  is  enmity  against  God.  But 
in  man's  extremity,  the  counsels  cf 
infinite  mercy  devised  an  effectual 
remedy;  a  perfisct  righteousness 
became  the  substitute  and  the 
imputation  of  our  obedience ;  faith 
in  a  crucified  Saviour  became  the 
connecting  work  of  a  renewed  alle^ 
giianee,  and  the  sanctifying  prin^ 
ciple  of  a  new  and  entire  subjec- 
tion. 

Sud),  in  a  general  view,  being, 
tke/bc/j  which  the  doctrines  o£ 
the  cross  include,  it  remains,  that 
wet6uch  with  even  greater  brevity,^ 
on  the  principles  from  which  they 
may  be  said  to  emanate.  These 
w»  may  reduce  to  three.  First, 
— The  invioiahle  supremetcy  of  the 
Divine  domhiion. — It  was  impossi- 
ble that  this  should  be  assailed 
without  compelling  the  Almighty 
to  vindicate  his  challenged  au- 
thority. To  rebel  against  Him 
was  n<it  merely  to  break  through 
the  fences  of  an  imposed  powe)*, 
but  to  outrage  essential  justice, 
and  to  scorn  and  reject  a  perfect 
goodness.  There  is  a  character  of 
supremacy  and  ^itireness  per- 
tainiilgto  the  role  of  Jdiovah,  that 
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admkfiofiioin&actkni;  tohesitale 
10  to  ]M>el ;  to  resist  is  to  defy ;  to 
intade  is  to  t^pheme.  Henoe^ 
die  neeetnty  for  a  stem  and  un- 
alterably sentence  of  condenmatiod 
ok  the  first  and  smallest  ofience«, 
In  reference  to  the  divine  autho- 
xi|ty^  every  sin  has  the  distinct 
cbatactdr  of  revolt^  and  beccAnes 
kievitably  exposed  to  the  pendities 
of  disobedience.  Man  disobeyed 
and  fell ;  he  l»roke  out  into  open 
ilisiirreolion^  and  the  decree  of 
death,  even  before  it  was  pro- 
nounced,  went  forth  as  the  natui*al 
result.  And  there  is  a  character  of 
wilfulness  in  the  rebellion  of  man, 
which  hindered  him  from  awaken** 
ing  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt;  he  feels 
bis^  miseiy^  yet  be  accuses  not 
himself,  but  ipuitnurs  against  his 
self-imposed  yoke,  as  against  ti 
bajod  that  smithes  and  enthrals* 
In,  this  state  of  things^^  on  one 
side  sullen  enmity,  on  the  other 
unconoeding  justice,  whence  is 
help  to,  comeP^T-delivearance  to 
those  who  refused  to  be  delivered. 
Here  we  are  flirected  to  a  ^cond 
principle — The  infinite  beHevoienoe 
^  the  divine  naiure.  Though  the 
creature  had  flung  back  the  rich 
gifts  which  were  lavished  on  it, 
wh^n  pure  and  glorious,  from  the 
Maker's  hand;  though  it  had  re^ 
jected  peace,  and  closed  upon  its 
prospects  the  "do<HP  of  hope," 
yet  the. Creator  was  not  unmind-* 
^ul  of  his  work.  And  to  what 
motive  can  we  ascribe  this  inters 
ference  ?  His  happiness  was  from 
himself;  he  required  no  creature 
aid  to  increase  his  power  or  his 
felicity;  justice  enforced  punish- 
ment, but  that  was  his  ''  strange" 
muiifestation,  and  he  remembered 
mercy; — but  here  we  must  call  in 
Sktitird  principle,  and  blend  with 
our  present  considerations.  The 
pei(f0Gt  hmmfmy  of  the  divine  aiUi* 
bules  admits  neither ^  ef  abatement 
9or  compromises  Here  was  tbe 
fUfficul^,  wbidi  nothing  but  the 
divine^isdom  could  remove;  here 
thet  enigml^  wbid»  nothing  btel 


the    doctrines  of  the  caross   can 
solve.      Man  fallen,   the   ioe  of 
God,    inteterate   in    his  enmity, 
hating  good,  and  choosing  eiril* 
God  |>itying  mm;  mercy  seeking 
to  for/jnite,  justice  demanding  the 
penalty,  and  the  consistency  ^  the 
divine  character  forbidding   any 
concession^  which  should  knpur 
the    entireneSs    of    either.     But 
Uessed  be  our  Heavenly  Father^ 
on  this  very  foundation,  on  the 
firm  basis  of  his  sovereignty,  his 
mercy,  and  his  consistency,  has 
he  established  the  tnighty  struc^ 
turedf  out  recfemption.    Emma* 
nudi  came,  ordained  in  the  oouil- 
sehi  of  eternity  to  suffer^  in  our 
stead,  at   vduntary  sacrifice,  the 
just  for  the  unjust ;  the  priest  and 
the  victim;    the  Redeemer,  the 
Teacher>    aind    the    Monmrch   of 
Israel.      By  the  one  offerii:^  of 
himself,  he  satisfied  divine  justice 
made  full.atonement  in  o«r  behalf 
and  obtained  for  us  free  justificat. 
tion,  the  sanotiiying  ipracea  fX  jUie 
spirit,    and   everlasting  M^    Im 
Him,  ^^  mercy  and  truth  met  to- 
gether,   righteousness  and  {ieaee       j 
kissed  each  other;"   the  cross  ti      | 
Christ  was,  as  it  were,  the  blight       ^ 
point  in  which  all  the  attributes  of      ^ 
Jehovah  centered,  and  were  glo* 
riously  manifested  to  m«ci.     WeE 
may  we  take  up  a  thanksgiving  to 
our  God,  and  shout  for  joy  in  c^ 
lebration  of  his  praise ! 

n.  It  was  proposed  to  describe 
the  effecti  6£  ^e  great  sdtorifiee, 
thus  requiredi  thus  fsre-ordaine^ 
and  thus  cOnsuttmatted*  Here^ 
too,  lies  brfore  us  a  fi^  of  infinite 
extent  and  gjbovj ;.  and  here  wis 
must  impose  upon  owrsdves,  espe- 
eiall)r  aa  we  have  flfomewlMt  anti- 
cipated this  part  of  oar  subject^  a 
yet  more  limited  range  of  inveft- 
tigation^  There  ails,  howevei, 
three  grand  con^iieiiees  which 
claim  ^onsidexalion.  Fitst,  the 
restoration^  ^  mmi^  Jo  the  ditine 
favour.  The  denth  of  Christ  de- 
fected thi»  great  and  glorious  end; 
it  brc^cdown  Ih^  aepoatii^  wAQ, 
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and  brought  nigh  those  who  were 
afiir  off.     The  l^ht  of  God's  coun* 
tenance  shone  brightly  on  those 
who    lay    in    darkness   and  the 
shadow   of  death,  and  tht  g^ 
tidkigs'of  s^vskkNi  Macbed  iSmt 
who   weie  in   SfMritcml  hoodage^ 
All  who  have  enjoyed  the  layout 
of  God,  whether  the  aalnts  of  the 
Old  Dispeneationt  or  those  c^  the 
New  Covenant,  possessed  it  only 
dirot^h  faith  m  Christ  crucified. 
A  second  eiect  &£  the  sacrifice  of 
Hie  cross,  is  the  rtstBreUhft  of  the 
dhme  image^    Thisp  loist  in  Adam, 
is  restored  in  Chrirt.    By  his  obe- 
dience tmto  deaths  we  ave  madk 
partakers  of  the  dhine  m^ure,  ttad 
changed   into  the    kndge  of  ike 
keaoenfy.     Holiness  to  tke  Lotd  is 
fravem  on  the  Christian's  aarmour-; 
it  ia  the  device  of  his  bannepy  and 
Ae  principle  of  hia  waitfave.    The 
Hefy  Spirit  mgni^  in  his  aiectioiie, 
and  bis  tlioagfaSs,  wovds,  and  acts, 
sftvotlr  of  the  purity  of  hi^  renewed 
nafijiire.      TBie  €Ad   rtmn^  indeed, 
sorugigies     desperadriy     fof     his 
usurped  thrcHie,  •  ititd  eaUs  up  a 
host  of  dire  and  treacherous  psti^ 
aions  to  aid  him  in  his  rebellion, 
but  God  liasreckimcd  his  owndo- 
Bunieti,    and    bis    enemies    dball 
fim^y  be  dispossessed.    A  third 
eensequence  of  dw  death  of  Christ 
is  the  idtrdductifm  of  a -new  sys- 
Ictti  of   ^vine    gtneaimemtr**ike 
utediaioHul  reign.    The    Messhdi 
rogns.     On  his  vesture  and  on 
his  thigh  arBaEme  is  irrstten,  Kmg 
ef  kingSf  €md  Lord  6f  hrds.    God 
rsignsby  his  Stm^  our  prophet, 
priest,  Mid  king,  our  tieachor,  in- 
tercesser,  ruler^r    Our  knowledge 
of  heavenly  tittdi^  ia  firmft  hb  word, 
•etbame  1^  thd  Holy  Ghost;  onr 
aooeat  to  a  thtoike  oi  grace  is 
tivoBgh  our  grei^  High   Priest, 
and  we  are  &  suhje^  of  hts 
Ueased  law  of  liberty  Mid  love. 
AU  these  are.  the  ineitixBable  ef- 
fects oi  Chnstfacteafih  on  the^  cross. 
liL  What,  then;,  diovld  be  the 
fedmgs  whii^>4he'!cOhteni(dation 
of  this  great  wc^ik  idiould  prodttee  ? 
Contrition  for  our  dark  and  obsti- 


nate rebellion  against  our  God  and 
king :  EtumilUy  in  the  cbtiscious- 
ness  of  our  manifold  infirmities, 
and     our     constant    dependance 
on    sti^ngth  fVom  above:    Rd%^ 
ance  on    that  grace  and    power 
which  have  done  such  wondrous 
acts  in  oar  behalf:    Gratitude  to, 
that  unspeakable  goodneis-  whl^ 
has  thus  remembered  us  in  our 
low    estate:    Jdmration    of  the 
unfatbomaUe  cocmsels  whidi  orw 
dained  alKl  wrought  "Out  a  work  so 
vast  and  glorious :  Love  to  our 
precious  l^vrour,  our  redeeming, 
sanctifying,  and  glorifying  God. 
Can>  it    be,  that  snrrounded  ^by 
these  mighty  i^ncies^  these  stu*-    , 
pendous  changesi  these  awfhl  mys- 
teries of  jii%tnent    and  mercy, 
we  can  be  negli^nt'  and  at  ease, 
identifying  oursdves  with  eaithly 
lyings,  md  living  for  an  imaginary 
and  deceptive  good  ?   Let  tis  com- 
pare these  majestie  and  immortal 
realities  with  the  passing  shadows 
of  a  perishhfTg  weddj;  \et  us  raise 
ouv  thoughts  to  heaven,  and  the 
wonders  of  a  Uirone  of  grace ;  let 
m  look  abroad  otttheetemd  pnM- 
pecte  ffti^ld^  in  the  w^    df 
Gbd ,'  a^  we  shall,  if  our  hcfarfs 
be  not  embruted  by  caftial  attach- 
ments, ieel  how  deep  and  d^a- 
ding  is  the  fdly  of  neglecthig  an 
everlaisting  kiterest  f^   the  eoA- 
templlbie  vsstities,    and  the  de- 
structive afieciions  of  a  sensual 
heairt  and  a  dying  world. 
'   fVe  prtmh  Christ  ehicified;  hy 
whom  we  are  crucified  unto  the 
world,  and  the  world  iMo  us.  May 
the  God  of  dl  grace  send  into  o«r 
hearts  ^e  love  of  H^  who  ffst 
looed  us.    M«y  we  be  more  lli«a 
conqiMrorfl  in  our  gre^t  confiict, 
throi^  Him,  who  fMe  kitn^tfjbr 
mi    May  we  be  mbde^  kings  and 
priesU  unto  God  through'  Him  itho 
washed  us  from  dur  mns  in   Mis 
own  bkiod*    May  it  be  oar  blessed 
pevtiim  U>JM)W  ike  Lamb  wldthf/r- 
soeeer  he  goeth,  Mid  for  ^  ever  to 
praise  Miih  wkef  wot  delivered  far 
ourejfeuoe^i  umirm9ed  agamf^ 
our  justification.     ^^.^.^^^  ^^ ^oOglC 
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REMARKS  ON  A  PAPER  IN  MR. 
D*[SRAELrS  SECOND  SERIES  OP 
CURIOSITIES  OF  LITERATURE. 

(To  the  Ediion,)  i 

Allow  me  to  call  the  aitention  of 
your  readers  to  the  above  work, 
which  has  just  issued  from  the 
press,  and  is  professedly  deyoted 
to  subjects  of  general  literature ; 
but  which  contains  one  paper 
which,  the  editor  himself  admits, 
"  might  rather  enter  into  the  his- 
tory of  religion/*  and  which,  for 
liM  own  reputation,  1  wish  he  had 
lefl  out,  as  I  conceive  that  its  facts 
are  most  wilfully  perverted  to  an- 
swer the  low  purposes  of  party, 
and  to  fbrpish  flippant  superficial 
dedaimers,  with  something  further 
to  say  against  Dissenters.  The 
article  to  which  I  refer,  is  entitled 
'*  Pearl  Bibles  and  Six  thousand 
Eirata" — and  is,  1  fear,  intended 
to  reproach  the  integrity  and  good 
faith  of  those  who  ure  usually 
called ''  the  Sectaries'*— and  to  hold 
;up  to  contempt,  as  utileanied  and 
ignorant  men,  the  meinbers  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines. 
From  the  general  tone  of  this  pa- 
per, I  should  judge  Mr.  Disraeli 
is  no  great  friend  to  the  circulation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  he  con- 
aiders,  that  the  increase  of  "  Sec- 
tarian fanaticism,"  was  discover- 
9b\e  in  the.  commencement  of 
Charles  the  First's  reign,  by  "  an 
unusual  demand  U>r  Bibles."  This 
position  has  been  maintained  re- 
Bpecting  our  own  times,  by  certain 
ipmve  and  learned  personages, 
whose  opinions,  in  this  instance, 
I  will  not  venture  to  controvert, 
but  will,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
admit  the  appalling  fact^  that 
Bibles  and  Sectarians  multiply 
in  the  same  ratio.  But  to  return 
to  the  paper  before  me,  it  appeens, 
that  the  extensive  demand  for 
Bibles,  at  the  period  referred  to, 
induced  various  trading  booksellers 


to  puUish  editions  of  ^e  Scrip- 
tures with  the  utmost  haste,  and 
consequently  with  many  gross 
blunders,  and  shameful  omissions. 
The  following  anecdotes  Mr.  D'l. 
gives  to  illustrate  these  facts. 

"  The  learned  Usher,  one  day 
hastening  to  preach  at  Paul's 
Cross,  entered  Uie  diop  of  one  of 
the  station^^  as  booksellers  were 
then  called,  and  enquiring  for  a 
Bible  of  the  London  edition,  whc» 
he  came  to  look  for  his  text,  to  his 
astonishment  and  his  horror,  he 
discovered  that  the  verse  was 
omitted  in  the  Bible !  This  gave 
the  first  occasion' of  complaint  to 
the  King,  of  the  insufierable  negli- 
gence and  inciqiacity  of  the  Lon- 
d<m  press ;  and,  says  the  manu- 
script writer  of  this  anecdote,  first 
bred  that  great  contest  which  iM- 
lowed,  between  the  University  of 
Cambridge  and  the  London  sta^ 
tioner^  ^out  the  right  of  printing 
Biblea. 

"Field  printed,  in  l653,  whitf 
was  eaUed  the  Prarl  Bibls  ;  al- 
Uiding,  I  suppose,  to  that  dinumi- 
tive  type  in  printing,  fw  it  could 
not  derive  its  name  from  its  worth. 
It  is  a  twenty-fours ;  but  to  oon- 
tract  the  mig^  book  into  this 
dwarfishness,  all  the  original  He- 
brew text  prefixed  to  the  Psalms, 
explaining  the  occasion  and  ^ 
subject  of  their  composition,  is 
wholly  expunged.  This  Petfrl 
Bible,  whidi  may  b*  mspected 
among  the  great  collection  of  our 
English  Bibles  at  the  Britiah  Mu- 
seum, is  set  off  by  many  notable 
tmda^  of  which  these  are  noticed : 

"'  Romans   vi,   !».— Neither 
yield  ye  your  members  as  instru- 
ments of  righteousness  imto-  tm^ 
-for  unrighi&msnen. 

"  *  First  Corinthians  vi.  9--^ 
Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous 
ekaU  inherit  the  km'gdom  of  God  ? 
<^or,  shaU  not  mherU' 
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Second  Series  of  Cumiitiee  ^^IMeraiure. 


"  This  erratum  served  as  the 
foundation  of  adangerous  doctrine ; 
for  mai^  libertines  urged  the  text 
from  this  corrupt  Bible^  against  the 
iq>roofs  of  a  divine." 

It  is  not  witii  these  facts  I  quar* 
rel,  but  with  the  nniuM  insinuations 
which  jfchey  are  eaiployedtosupport. 
"  These  errata  unquestic^ablj 
vere  in  great  part  voluntary  com- 
missions, interpolated  passages, 
and  meanii^s  forged  for  certain 
purposes ;  sometimes  to  sanction, 
the  new  creed  of  somehalf-hajtehed 
sect,  and  sometimes  with  an  inten- 
tioD  to  destroy  all  scriptural  autho- 
rity by  a  confusion  (ur  an  emission 
of  texts-^the  whole  was  left  open 
to  the  option  or  the  malignity  of 
the  editors,  who>  probably,  like 
certain  ingenious  wine-merchants, 
contrived  to  accommodate  "  the 
waters  of  life*'  to  their  customers' 
peculiar  taste." 

Now,  where  does  Mr.  Disraeli 
find  any  evidence  to  support  this 
gravest  of  all  charges,^  the  wilful 
corrupting  of  **  the  waters  of  Ufe  ?" 
Is  there  any  ground  for  his  insi- 
nuations in  the  following  fact 
which  he  records: 

''  A  large  impression  of  Dutch 
printed  English  Bibles  were  burnt 
l^  order  of  the  AssemUy  of  Di-* 
vines,  for  these  three  errors  .•'— 

"  '  Gen.  xxxvi.  24.— This  is  that 
ass  that  found  rulers  in  the  wil* 
dernea» — for  muk.* 

«' Ruth  iv.  IS.— The  Lord  gave 
her  corruptkm'^€fr  conception.* 

<< '  Luke  xxi.  2S.^ — Look  up,  and 
Kft  up  your  hands,  fi»r  your  ooft«- 
demnation  draweth  nigb-*-for  re* 
dempiton» 

I  presume  the  members  of  that 
Assembly  were  truly  sectarian,  in 
his  sense  of  the  word,  and  yet  here 
they  display  sufficient  vigilance, 
in  consigning  a  whole  edition  to 
the  flames  for  only  three  errors  I 
No  ;  the  majority  of  the  assembly 
were  sober  Presbyterians;  it  was 
die  fonatical  Independents  who 
were  wealthy  and  wicked  enough 
todothisl  .  ._ 
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Fidd  was  a  great  forger!  and 
it  is  saidf  that  he  received  a  pre* 
sent  of  JC1500.  from  the  Indepen^ 
dents  to  corrupt  a  text  in  Acts 
vi.  S.  to  sanction  the  right  of  the 
people  to  appointtheir  own  pastors; 
The  corruption  was  the  easiest 
possible ;  it  was  only  to  put  a  j^e 
instead  of  a.  we;  so  that  the  right 
in  Field's  Bible  emanated  from 
the  people,  not  from  the  apostles. 

Now  for  the  proof!  Let  your 
gentle  sectarian  readers  tranquil- 
lize their  agitated  nerves.  Mr. 
D'Israeli  is  oertiamly  a  ^learned 
man-^-he  is  deeply  read  in  all  an- 
cient lore — he  has  extracted  his 
^  curiosities"  from  ponderous  folios 
— rare  tracts— ^nd  unpubli^ed 
manuscripts,  both  at  the  BritMh 
Museum  and  elsewhere.  He  very 
industrioudypens  down  every  littk 
fact  worth .  keeping,  so  that,  if  evi- 
dence is  to  be  found,  he  is  the 
man  to  produce  it,  and  here  it 


'  *'  The  wily  account  I  recdlect 
of  this  ektraorc^nary  state  of  our 
Bible,  is  a  happy  allusion  in  a  line 
6f  Butler:— 

'*  Religion  Upawnecl  a  yarious  rout 
Of  petulant  capricious  sects, 
The  maggots  of  corrupted  texts  !  !*' 

Thus  Mr.  D'L  trifles  with  his-    . 
torical  truth,  and  attempts  to  sup- 
port the  gravest  and  most  awful  of 
charges,  with  hear-say  stories  and 
poetic  scraps.  i 

But  has  Mr.  D*I.  never  heard  of 
"  ErtatB,"  in  Bibles  published  since 
those  sectarian  times?  In  his 
pursuit  of  literary  curiosities,  has 
he  never  seen  Bibles  with  a  "  Cum 
Pritiledio"  in  their  title  pages^. 
and  bearing  the  imprimatur  of  a 
learned  University,  disfigured  with 
blunders  as  gross,  and  omissions  as 
mischievous  as  any  sectarian  Bible 
ever  printed  ?  Did  he  never  read 
of  the  Oxford  edition  of  17  69, 
printed  under  the  vigilant  superin- 
tendence of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Blayney,  which,  after  the  uncom- 
mon pains  taken  to  make  it  the 
sjbandard  editiou  for  accuracy,  wa^ 
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some  beautiful  ^ditiotis  of  the  Sa- 
cred  Scriptoi^  be  treated  with 
theilfke  ^»ndofir  ?  It  in  ceftainly 
most  unjust  to  eidiibit  him  to  po»« 
tevky  as  the  bMe  tool  of  men 
yet  tnare  bftee^  on  «vldeii^e  b& 
truly  worthlees  as  dttt  our  autiior 
has  produced. 

As  Mr.  Dl/a  Pmnet-woi^k  was 
much  read^  i  expect  this  ''Second 
Series"  may  uho  enjoy  an  ^xtea** 
sive  circulation,  and  have,  there* 
fi)re,  sent  you  these  rennu'ks,  re-^ 
serving  some  observations  respect* 
ing  the  Westminster  Assembly  ^tbt- 
another  letter.  B.* 


^^^'V*^  •^^^^ 


7i  OAihtitHpori^Me^ihighi^l^^  E^t^EsauAH^y 

found,  td  hdve  ^e  hundred  and  die  hurry  of  the  press,  perhaps, 
siateeB  leTrolrs.,  induding  fcbis  sln«  to  meet  the  sectarian  demmid  for* 
Ifufar  oversight,  iRev.  atviii.  £«.  Kbles,  the  editow  did  not  ♦evie^ 
afltoi^  the  words  "do  inore"-*rth^  wtCbsofffieient  ^are  the  respective 
foUowing  sentence  is  omitted^^^  proofs  committed  to  them.  Why 
^^.  aft  tAi  itt  thee ;  and  no  craftsman  then  abould  not  Field,  who  printed 
of  Whatsoever  craft  he  ba,  shall  be  *       "*  '     ""         ^    " 

found  any  more." 

These  wtere  the  errors  rof  a  kn 
borious  and  accurate  editor;  but 
it  is  a  fkot'of  sufficient  notoriety, 
that  som^  of  t^comaaon  Oxford 
editions    have  more    than  liOO 
em^s  !     From  one  printed  at  the 
Clansmdon  pvess  in  t8(>7, 1  select* 
the    Kdlowhrg   strange   mistakes, 
^om  amongst  many  '^hers,  which 
are  fully  equal  to  any  committed 
by  that  ''  grea^  forger,    FitlfL" 
Bomans  xvi.  8*  '*  'Oreat  Amplias, 
my  beloved  in*tbeLord*'-^orgf»f^. 
In  2  Thess.  2  chap,  and  17  verse, 
^^  Comfort  your  hearts  and  stablish 
you  in  every  good  work  and  work" 
-Afor  ftfort/.     Heb.  ix.  14.  "How 
much  more    shall    the    blood  of 
Chritt,  who  diroogh  the  eternal 
l^iri  t,'  oflS^red  hims^-  without  spot 
to   God,  rpurge  your  consciences 
from   good  works,    to   serve  the 
living   God"— for  dead!      What 
do  the  reviled  "  sectaries*'  say  to 
these   mistakes? — That  they  are 
proofs  of  excessive  and  culpable 
negligence;     thkt    they    efoeuld' 
teach  the  University  not  to  main* 
tain  so  high  a  tone  respecting  its 
privilege,    lest   the  accumulation 
of  such  errata  from:  various  edi- 
tions, which  I  believe  would  be 
no  difficult  task,  should  prove  it 
unworthy  of  public  confidence,  and 
of  the  trust  which  has  been  as- 
signed it.     Bat  where  is  the  Dk- 
senter    who    would    diarge    the 
Viee-Chancellor,     and    heads   of 
houses,  with  vo/an^rryomisstons*^ 
interpolations— variations,  -or  for- 
geries, for  sectarian,  licentious^  or 
blasphemous  purposes  ?     Nothing 
h^  malignant  dislike  could  induce 
a  man  to  wander  thus  §tx  in  search 
of  motives  to  account  for  t^ese 
blunders,  when  charity  and  com- 
mon  smise  alike' suggest,  diat  ^ 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  RIGHT 
DISPOSITIONS  IN  THE  PURSUIT 
OF  TRUTH. 

«<.Bi]y,t)i«  truth  ADd  fell  it  ^et." 

Soux*ioN« 

It  is  obviously  one  of  die  first 
principles  of  the  human. economy, 
that  every  thing  valuatde  muAt  be 
aeqvired,  in  the  order  of  Divine 
Phtividence,'fa^^Ae  use  of  miitaUe 
exertions  and  proper  <  means.. 
Thoi^httbe  AiHiior  of  nabire  has 
endowed  us  with  vartiea^iabilitie^ 
and  strewed  aroond  us  «i  im^ 
mense  proportifHfi  of  desattible  ob^ 
jects,  yet  be  hastsubfected  us  tto 
thetask  of  reducing  them  to  pur- 
poses of  real  utility  and  cnjory-. 
mcnt,  by  the  use  of  oai>  meiEiftal<&« 
culties,  or  bodily  powers.  Thuagii 
itisa-fiEtetnever  toibeifisigiitten, 
''that  evay  gocd  gi£t,  andiCfvery 
per€tiA  gift  is  « from  Jabove,  anil 
cometfa  down  from  theOPatheraf 
Lights  f  yet  it /is  equally  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  ^uilB- off  hi& 
munifteeace  donot  diHiplike(niapna 
§pQfm  the  <d0fids,  or  ootneto  us.  hyr 
an  dmmediate  ^and  snpcmatuiai 
cttamnimcation,  but  are  obtaioed 
through  a  medium  of  diiineuap^ 
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pointment,  and  by  the  voluntary 
exerdon  of  our  own  talents.  It  is, 
*  indeed^  wisely  arranged  in  the 
divine  economy,  that  the  proper 
use  of  our  natural  faculties,  and 
the  benefit  resulting  to  society^ 
firom  the  improvement  of  our  men- 
tal and  moral  powers,  should  arise, 
in  the  first  place,  from  the  neces- 
sities of  nature,  and  the  ordinary 
impulse  of  sensation  and  self-'love ; 
and  be  afterward  matured  and 
perpetuated  by  the  pleasm*es  of 
improvement,  the  dictates  of  be- 
nevolence, and  the  sanctions  of 
religion. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  in  con- 
nexion with  a  natural  capability 
of  acquiring  extensive  religious 
knowledge,  we  are  liable  to  fall 
into  err<Nr  and  deception,  and  can 
obtain  the  truth  only  by  proper  ap- 
plication and  well-directed  study. 
Though  truth  may,  in  many  re- 
sjpects,  be  compared  to  the  light,  yet 
it  does  not  force  itself  upon  the 
understanding,  as  the  light  of  na- 
ture does  upon  the  eye, ,  but  is  re- 
onvable  alone  by  the  voluntary 
exercise  of  our  rational  and  moral 
powers.  Truth,  it  was  said  by 
the  ancients,  is  buried  in  a  deep 
wen,  and  can  be  discovered  by 
diose  only  who  dive  to  Ae  bot- 
tom. It  is  like  gold  and  silver 
hid  in  deep  mines,  or  jewels  buried 
among  the  sand,  which  require  la- 
bour and  perseverance,  quick  dis- 
cernment, and  great  sacrifices  in  the 
discovery.  A  person  setkii^g  the 
truth,  tiierefore,  should  be  ''like  a 
merchant  seeking  goodly  pearls, 
who,  when  he  had  found  one  pearl 
of  great  price,  went  and  sold  all 
that  he  had  and  bought  it" 
Wherefore,  saith  Solomon,  ^'  buy 
the  truth,  and  sell  it  not;  also 
wisdom,  and  instruction,  and  un- 
derstanding." 

Though  a  knowledge  of  the 
source  whence  the  truth  may  be 
procured,  combined  with  an  ear- 
nest desire  for  the  acquisition  of 
it,  qualifies  a  person  to  enter  upon 
this  pursuit,  yet  its  actual  percep- 
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tion,  instead  of  resulting  from  la- 
tent wishes  and  ineffectual  resolves, 
can  be  obtained  solely  by  prc^r' 
means  and  well-disposed  exertions. 
The  laws  of  trade,  or  the  customs 
of  civil  policy,  are  in  no  respect 
more  certain,  or  more  indispen- 
sable, to  the  honourable  and  suc- 
cessful result  of  a  commercial  en- 
gagement, than  the  rules  of  sound 
reason  are  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
We  must  hear  and  read,  study 
and  consider,  pause  and  deliberate, 
that,  by  a  judgment  accustomed 
to  discriminate,  we  may  distin- 
guish truth  from  error,  and  the 
realities  of  things  from  fiction. 
To  this  course  we  are  invited  by 
our  Lord  himself,  when  he  said, 
"  Why  even  of  yourselves  judge 
ye  not  what  is  right.  Judge 
not  according  to  the  appearance** 
of  things,  *' hut  Judge  righteous 
judgment." 

Let  us  then,  in  the  first  place, 
pursue  our  inquiries  with  a  steady 
determination  to  submit  to  the 
test  of  truth,  and  to  reason  alone 
upon  sound  and  indubitable  prin- 
ciples. If  in  ordinary  concerns 
it  would  be  deemed  the  height  of 
folly  for  a  person'  to  determine  the 
value  of  thmgs  by  a  random  guess, 
or  a  doubtful  conjecture,  instead 
of  referring  to  the  known  standard 
of  proper  valuation;  how  absurd 
and  delusive  must  it  be,  in  esti- 
mating the  realities  of  religion,  to 
receive  the  conjectures  of  unagi- 
nation  as  determined  truths,  while 
the  standard  of  right  and  wrong, 
^the  test  of  sound  reasoning,  is 
either  seldom  appealed  to,  or 
wholly  disregarded.  If,  indeed,  . 
we  had  the  power  to  create  rea« 
lities,  or  possessed  an  intuitive  in- 
fallibility, we  might  give  imagi- 
nation full  scope^  or,  instead  of 
trying  them  by  a  given  test,  might 
receive  or  promulgate  the  whole 
series  of  its  creation,  as  fixed  and 
indubitable  principles.  But,  as 
the  object  of  our  inquiries  is  to 
find  out  the  realities  of  things,  in 
the  spiritual  and  moral  system^  and 
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noi  to  ni^fte  thernj  tlie  perceptions 
we  form  m  our  minds  of  those 
real  [lies  J  must  be  brought  to  some 
statidardj  by  which  alone  their  a- 
greement  of  disBgreement  with  the 
things  them  selves  may  be  tried 
and  Itnowii,  Though  the  field  of 
inquiryj  therefore,  be  extensive, 
and  its  objects  infinitely  diversified, 
yet  we  are  not  left  in  uncertainty, 
without  a  compass  to  direct  our 
coarse^  a  gtiide  to  preserve  us 
iVom  dangerous  labyrinths,  or  a 
rule  of  discern raent  b^  which  one 
thing  may  be  distinguished  from 
another.  In  the  study  of  nature, 
it  is  laid  down  as  a  fiKed  principle, 
that  every  effect  must  be  traced, 
througli  secondary  causes,  to  the 
first  ain^ii,  and  that. every  cause 
must  be  equal  to  th^  effect  pro- 
duced by  it,  and  every  agent  to 
the  Work  effected  by  hi^  agency. 
In  the  review  of  history  it  must 
be  adtnitted^  that  human  te^^^ti- 
mony^  properly  corrobomted, 
should  be  deceived  with  the 
same  confidence,  ks  though  the 
facts  affirmed  hat!  been  w-itnessed 
by  oiir^elve^,  And  be  adnflitted  in 
the  fteeness  of  bur  .inquiries,  as^ 
the  basis  of  sound  reasoning,  and 
the  standard  of  historical  belief. 
In  the  study  of  scripturej  also,  it 
must  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  of 
Christian  verity,  that,  if  the  trutli 
and  authority  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, aa  the  depositions  of  divine 
revelation^  be  confirmed  by  suffi- 
cient evidence,  it  is  htcumbetit 
upon  us  to  receive,  with  uhdoubting 
con  fide  tite,  the  whole  of  theiir 
contents,  Ahd  In  all  our  atlen- 
tibiis  to  hamah  illustrations  tif 
ChrlstiaH  doctrine,  it  bust  He  re- 
methberfed,  tKst,  as  the  wisest  and 
moit  faithful  are  the  aubjecis  of 
unavoidable  fallibility,  their  refl- 
aoo ings  and  opi nidus,  instead  of 
being  irecHved  implicitly  aa  sacfed 


determih^tion  to  flct  upon  these 
preliminaries,  and  to  try  ^Very  opi- 
nion, and  every  course  of  reasoning 
by  its  proper  t^st,  the  delusions  of 
error  will  be  detected,  and  the  rea- 
Kties  of  truth  be  discovered. 

But  in  all  our  inquiries  w6 
ghbuld,  secondly,  be  influence 
.  solely  by  the  love  bf  truth,  and  a 
desire  to  embrace  the  truth  alone, 
whatever  it  may  be,  unmixed  M^ith 
error  and  invention.  If  we  adopt 
a  hypothesis,  or  form  in  our 
minds  a  set  of  pre-conceived  opi- 
nions upon  dhy  subject,  and  then 
prosecute  our  inquiries  With  a 
view  to  confirm  tTfidse  opiniohs,  or 
to  provide  arguments  in  their  supi 
port,  ont  object  and  motive  will 
be  victory  mor6  than  truth,  aidd 
self- flattery  more  thati  ri^t  prin- 
ciples. It  is,  indeed,  impossible 
to  divest  the  mind  of  all  prejudice 
and  prepbss^^sitjffi,  sinc^  the  ideai^ 
We  have  form^^d,  or  the  thod^s  of 
thinking  to  which  W6  have  fe^etl 
accustomed  from  our  earliest  y^ari. 
will,  on  almost  eteVy  subject  df 
Christiaih  inquiry^  give  the  mifi'd  k 
bias  in  favbiif-  bf  one  poiht  tihore 
than  another,  and  cau^^  the  desire 
tb  anticipate  the  jfud^in'eht.  It  U 
manifest,  however,"  that  a  predi- 
lection, deeply  rdoted,  Will  taagnify 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  dn  opi- 
nion which  we  Are  willing  to  be- 
lieve. While  it  Will  diminish*  tHfe* 
proofs  and  magnify  the  difficulltes 
of  an  opposite  hypothesis.  'Sti 
when  the  inihd  is  deeply  ifii- 
bued  With  iHk  lovfe  of  ttuth, 
and  for  tht  truth's  sake  is  Wlllitig 
tb  renoiihcfe  evbry  nrejudicfe  Whi6h 
is  folitid  tb  be  brfonebus,  Arid  tb 
embrate  ^VfeVy  ddctrinte  which  k 
ptdiM  i6  b^  i  iriiih  ;  tKfe  subj6fct 
Which  eh^agis  bUr  IhttuiHefe  wlft 
be  botildaefM  With  titidbtir  &m' 
impartiality;  and  every  kr^lihs^ht 
and   evidence  ^i\\  hkve  itls  due 
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wrong  ligbt,  mid  adopted  uotionp 
which  were  afterwards  found  to 
he  untrue  ;  it  is  necessary,  in  §eek- 
ixfg  s^psr  divine  Icnowled^e,  to  re- 
member  thatp^r  firmiest  persuasions 
inqy  be  wrong,  wbjle.  the  doctrines 
^ixich  apjj^r  \p  us  erronepus  and 
incredible,  jiiay^^n  reality,  prpve  to 
he  ^e  truth.  No  man,  indeed,  m 
i^e  sol^r  e3^^r<?ise  pf  reason,  can 
^wish  to  if^pos^  ,upon  l^Jraself  a 
^atem  of  jiBlu3i9jns,.kpow^njsr  them 
to.be  UAtrfl^,  nor.^ould,any  man, 
in  fact,  cb^i^b^  dl^positipn  hpstUe 
to  a  single  truth, .  nowever  jrepug- 
jDHfit  it  migbt  b.6  to  bis  oyrn  ideas, 
were  it  Mt  for  thye  p^erversity  of 
pnde,  apd  the  ^s^cret  influence  of 
IRnrpqg,  Sections.  Let  \is,  there- 
ilbre,^e  ^open  to  .conviction,  that 
the  ^ght  of  tru^h  inay  beam  upon 
gur  judgments,  ap.d  the  reS|ult  of 
our  inquiries  be  ^QUnd  wigdom. 

Bi^t  iu  j5eeking  after  trutb,  we 
jBhould,  thirdly,  qherish  a  spirit  pf 
jiatienoe  /ind  per^^everanpe,  sua- 
^^ding  ^pur  judgojent  tijl  the 
jwl^ects  4iave  been  w^,ll  cpnsidered 
^ddelibueratelj  investigated.  No- 
.thing  can  be.mpre  unfavourable 
to  sound  principles,  pr  more  pro- 
ductive of  erroneous  ones,  than 
basty  decisions ;  though  the  first 
ide^  wbioh  ^trike  ;tbe  mind,  in 
viewiQg  ,a  coipaplicated  subject, 
may  pqssibly  be  correct,  there  is 
^v^j.prpbability  of  their  being 
otbprw^^e;  imjl  tbP^gb,a  person 
of  an  extraoi;dipary,Mbderstaiiding, 
ffll^y  at  ,onqe  penetrate  the  greatest 
job^uxi^ies,  .or,5olve.  iflie  ippst  di(fi- 
. jwlt  prphiems,  or  hrjng  the  most 
intricate  trains  of  reasoning  to  a 
prompt  conclusion;  the  compre- 
.^^nsiven^ss  of  mind  and  rapidity  of 
.discernment  necejs^ry  for  that 
purpose,  .eyiite^tly  exp.^ed  the 
..roach  pf  mankind  at  ,}^rge,  and 
.could,  nut  be  ^su|[ped  and  acted 
:^P9n  ,wi^out  gr^t .  vauity  and 
.presumption. 

Jt  is  a  fact,  however,  that  few 
.persqijis  have  patience  or  perseyer- 
jf^pce  sufficient  to  find  out  tru^h 
.in  a41ii»Vfe?«j?««>>  P' .f^t^vpid  the 
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plausibilities  of  error  ^d  depep- 
tipn.  Instead  of  suspending  their 
judgments,  men  in  general  satisfy 
jthemselves  with  first  impressions',; 
and  resting  upon  the  accuracy  and 
clearness  of  their  discern  men  tj 
come  precipitately  to  those  con- 
elusions  which  they  imagine  to 
be  just.  Many  J  in  their  inquiries 
at'ter  tf  iith^  resemble  perBons  climb- 
ing to  the  summit  of  a  mountai|ij  ^ 
in  order  to  contem|>ktc  or  descritNp 
the  vast,  diversified,  an tl attract'  . 
scenery  which  it  presents  to  f?-;' 
human  eye.  One,  having  jau- 
proachetl  the  eminence,  no  sooner 
obtains  a  glimpse  of  t^e  hyis  and 
valleys  which  open  to  his  view, 
tlu^n » en  chan ted  w  i  th  the  d  isco v  ery , 
he  h\U  down  and  skeldiea  upon 
his  canvass  a  few  prominent  ob- 
jects in  the  la]idsca|>e,  anH  then 
presents  it  to  his  compaiiionSj  or 
bequeaths  it  to  his  fri^nds^  as  a 
true  piety  re  of  the  whole  scene. 
Another  lakes  a  wider  range,  and 
extending  his  views  from  the  near 
to  the  distant,  hastily  groups  to- 
gether every  thing  that  he  observes; 
and  perceiving^,  toward  the  boun* 
daries  of  his  land  scape,  an  appear- 
ance of  hills  and  valleys,  covered 
with  tliiek  mists  and  sombroiis 
shadows,  he  conjectures,  in  imagi- 
nation, tlieir  form  and^  aspect,  and 
then  exhibits  tlitm  on  the  canvass, 
as  objects  seen  and  known.  But  a 
mind,  more  cautious  and  enlight- 
ened, having  broken  the  speTl  of 
first  impressions,  and  surveyed  dis- 
passionately the  hills  and  vales,  ifje 
groves  ami  rivers,  the  towns  and 
villages  wriieh  form  the  landscape ; 
be  delineates  every  part  in  its  due 
jntevesi,  magnitude,  and  propor- 
tion, and  presents  to  the  world  a 
true  resemblance  of  the  realities 
whidi  he  beheld  in  the  mountam 
scenery.  In  climbing  to  the  tem- 
ple of  divine  wisdom,  therefore, 
let  this  be  our  moiiel,  that,  in  look- 
ing around  on  the  infinite  varieties 
of  divine  truth,  our  views  may  be 
clear,  and  our  descriptions  aee urate. 
jQut  in  coi^ne^ou  with  ihefie 
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feelings,  it  is  requisite,  fourthly, 
to  prosecute  our  inquiries  with 
humility,  accompanied  with  earnest 
prayer  for  divine  illumination  and 
assistance.  As  the  highest  attain- 
ments of  which  we  are  capable,  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  whole  com- 
pass of  truth,  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  greatest  philosopher  to  study 
every  subject  with  the  same  teach- 
ableness  of  disposition^  which  we 
require  in  children  who  are  learn- 
inff  the  first  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge. Pride  and  self-confidence 
unfit  the  mind  to  examine  fairly, 
and  are,  in  many  respects,  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  truth ;  while 
modesty,  and  a  willingness  to  be 
informed,  are  the  harbingers  of 
wisdom.  When  the  mind  is  well 
dispose^  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
truth  are  easily  overcome ;  means 
of  information  are  desired  and  ac- 
cepted, the  strong  holds  of  preju- 
dice are  relinquished,  and  true 
principles,  however  humiliating  or 
unpalatable,  find  their  way  to  the 
understanding  and  the  heart.  But 
divine  truth  is  a  preceptress  which 
admits  to  the  benefit  of  her  in- 
structions none  but  docile  scholars. 
The  proud  and  the  self-sufficient, 
who  come  to  dictate,  and  not  to 
learn,  are  dismissed  from  her  tui- 
tion, and  left  to  the  delusions  of 
their  own  vanity;  for,  said  the 
faithful  and  true  witness,  "  except 
a  man  receive  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  a  Uttle  child,  he  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  therein."  But  the  meek  will 
he  guide  in  judgment,  the  meek 
will  he  teach  his  way. 

If,  then,  our  minds  be  imbued 
with  humility,  we  shall  feel  our 
dependence  on  the  God  of  truth, 
and  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom, 
and,  in  the  true  spint  of  faith  and 
piety,  shall  cherisn  ,a  prayerful  so- 
licitude for  divine  teaching ;  though 
there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  it  is  tibe 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  that 
giveth  him  understanding.  The 
same  intelligence  which  formed 
our  reason,  and  placed  around  us 
the  sources  and  means  of  know- 


ledge, can  likewise  strengthen  and 
elevate  the  mental  powers,  and, 
by  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  and 
moral  system,  can  facilitate  our 
inquiries,  andL  expand  our  views, 
increasing  the  deamess  of  our 
perceptions,  and  the  firmness  and 
accuracy  of  our  decisions.  As  the 
bodily  energies  are  known  to  be 
invigorated  by  their  frequent  con- 
tact with  different  parts  of  the 
material  world,  so  will  the  mental 
frame  be  improved  and  perfected 
by  its  repeated  intercourse  with 
nobler  minds,  and  by  a  devout 
and  elevated  converse  with  the 
Author  of  light,  and  the  fountain 
of  universal  intelligence.  TTic 
promise  of  sacred  writ,  therefore, 
which  assures  us  that  God  wifl 
give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  him,  is  founded  upon  truth, 
and  verified  by  experience. 

Woiild  we,  finally,  be  successftil 
in  our  researches,  let  us  be  pre- 
pared to  maintain  with  firmness, 
purity,  and  candour,  and  adorn  l^ 
the  rectitude  of  our  lives,  the  truths 
that  we  receive  as  divine  principles. 
The  majesty  of  truth  is  disho- 
noured by  indifference,  the  mild- 
ness of  its  spirit  is  wounded  by 
intolerance,  and  the  holiness  of  its 
nature  shrinks  from  the  touch  of 
impurity  and  guilt.  There  have, 
perhaps,  been  a  few  individuals, 
who  combined  great  knowledge 
and  sound  principles  with  profli- 
gacy of  character ;  but  the  union 
is  unnatural  and  short-lived.  When 
the  light  of  truth  enters  the  mind 
of  the  dissolute,  it  either  renovates 
their  character,  and  assimilates 
their  tastie  to  its  own  purity; 
or  else,  by  the  corrupt  ele- 
ments of  depravity,  it  is  soon  ex- 
tinguished and  destroyed.  In  all 
our  inquiries  respecting  ^either  the 
evidences  and  authority  of  the 
Christian  faith,  or  the  peculiar 
doctrines  and  duties  which  it  in- 
culcates, purity  of  heart  and  cha- 
racter, in  connexion  vrith  the  vir- 
tues before  specified,  will  be  found 
in  the  highest  degree  suitable,  ne- 
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oessary,  and   beneficial;    by    the 
culture  of  which  we  shdil  buy  the 
tnith  and  sell  it  not. 
Harlow.  T.  F. 

(To  be  amtinued*) 


THE  FIRESIDE. 

— •  What  a  volume  of  interest- 
ing and  important  associations  is 
comprized  in  this  little  word ;  and 
how  delightfully  are  its  felicities 
realized  in  the  picture  that  now 
presents  itself  to  ray  eye.  A  fa^ 
nuly,  variously  occupied,  assembled 
roimd  a  January  fire^ — ^firost  and 
snow  without ;  tranquillity,  com- 
fort, enjoynieht  widiin.  Pass  we 
but  the  threshold  of  our  quiM 
dwellings  and  sights  of  misery  and 
scenes  of  guilt  environ  us,  while 
round  our  glowing  hearth  press 
warm  affections,  social  blessings, 
satisfied  desires^  and  grateful  aspi- 
rations. Bodes,  that  furniture 
without  which  the  most  gcn-geously 
^fecorated  apartments  have  a  chil- 
ling and  desolate  air,  are  on  all 
ndes  within  reach,  and  among 
them,  prized  beyond  them  all,  that 
book  of  life  and  hope  which,  un^ 
derstood  and  loved,  gives  wealth 
imd  glory  to  the  hovel,  while  its 
absence  leaves  palaces  in  gloom 
and  poverty.  At  the  moment  in 
which  I  write  this,  the  "  winter's 
wind"  is  whistling  drearily  among 
the  leafless  branches  of  the  moun- 
tam  ash,  that  stands  hefaee  our 
window,  and  makes  strange  con- 
trast with  the  rustling  and  crack- 
Bng  of  our  cheerful  fire.  Thus 
ntuated,  thus  fenced  and  sheltered 
by  the  providential-  care  of  our 
gracious  God,  it  requires  no  small 
effort  of  watchfulness  to  guard 
agamst  a  selfish  arid  indolent  ac- 
quiescence in  tliese  blessii^,  reck- 
less of  the  transient  or  the  perma- 
nent misery,  which  in  various 
forms,  mental,  moral,  and  corpo- 
veal,  afiiicts  a  world  which  lies, 
ft  dark  and  withered  scene,  beneath 
the  curse  of  sin. 


It  was  under  the  influence  of 
circumstances  and  feelings  like 
these,  that  I  gave  myself  up,  a  few 
hours  since,  to  a  train  of  mixed 
and  desultory  reflections,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  imperfect  tran« 
script. 

The  use  of  fire  is  so  indispensa* 
ble  to  man's  necessities,  that  it  has 
become,  as  it  were,  identified  with 
his  very  existence,  the  source  of  a 
large  portion  of  his  enjoyments, 
the  centre  of  his  happiness,  the 
symbol  of  his  domestic  and  social 
aifiecdons.  It  is  anumg  the  strange 
contrasts  of  human  experience,  that 
the  element  which  destroys,  should 
be  the  very  maintenance  of  life ; 
that  the  waster  and  devourer  should 
be  the  nourishar  and  comforter; 
thi^  the  messenger  of  wrath  .and 
destruction^  should  be  the  source 
of  light  and  glory. 

How  lightly  do  we  deem  of  our 
common  and  most  intimate  bles- 
sings, though  they  may  be  those 
wi&  which  we  are  least  able  to 
dispense.  How  many  a  "  house- 
less child  of  want"  and  woe^  is  at 
this  chilling  hour  shivering  be- 
neath an  inclement  sky. 

Faint    and  despairing   of    to-morrow's 
bread  I 

Youth,  manhood,  and  decre- 
pitude, in  multiplied  instances, 
are  at  this  moment,  wandering 
uncertain  of  a  roof  to  shelter 
their  perturbed  rest.  In  how 
many  forms  does  misery  visit  the 
world!  Disease  and  privation 
are  now  afflicting  the  children  of 
poverty  with  a  keener  anguish, 
while  the  faint  beams  of  a  glim- 
mering candle,  and  the  sickly 
gleam  of  a  few  half-kindled  em- 
bers, mock  their  wretdiedness 
with  the  semblance  of  alleviation. 
Bare  walls,  beds  to  which  the  rug 
on  which  my  dog  now  stretches 
his  welUwarmed  limbs,  were  a 
couch  of  luxury,  rags  for  clothing, 
hunger  and  debility,— these  are 
the  actual  portion  of  thousands  of 
my  countrymen,  while  I  am  blessed 
with    countlesr  comforts, —with 
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those  sinning  t^ornitennnees,  those 
loving  hearts,— wkh  all  that  giv«s 
peace,  and  joy,  and  hope  to  this 
happy  FIRESIDE. 

Bttt,  if  lor  these  bnght  provi- 
^knees,   I  am  90  deeply  indebted 
to  the  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good 
gifts;  there  is  yet  another  view  of 
the  «ame  circumstances,  v^  which 
I  have  «qual,  if  not  highm*  cause 
f)r  thatik^lness.     L€)ok  rtkmd  on 
die,  world  at  large;  And/ to  say 
nothing  of  the  large  mass  of  ave- 
■  Tage  miseries  wlHch    p^resses  Qn 
mankind,  reckon    up    the    woes 
^hioh    man,    in  km  w«aloni»e68 
^  power  or  passion,    infliecs   on 
inan,  and  add  to  theee  the   dis^ 
tinet  sufferings   in  whieh  di£fer- 
«nt   cocmtries    afre    invdved   hf 
local   or  peculiar    circumstances. 
— 'Large   and  Nourishing    cities^ 
with  their  municipal  pomp,  and 
l^ir  happy  families,  have  sank 
-beneath  the  fiery  flood  of  a  \4A' 
tttnq,  nor  have  these  ouClete  of  the 
^central  ^re  abated  their  destructive 
energy.   The  pestilence  that  w^^k^ 
-eth  in  darkness,  has  not  forgotten 
its*  power  of  desolation  ;  still  does 
it  waste  kingdoms,  still  invade  the 
^des  <}f  domestic    bliss.      War 
with    its   train    of  horror  passes 
•along  distant   regions,    lighting 
,and  destroying,  rending  from  pa- 
rents, the  pride  of  their  youth  aod 
thehope^of  their  age,  from  children^ 
Ihe  stay  of  their  m^cy  and  fibe 
'guide  of  their  advancing  yeans. 
(Bigotry  and  superstition  shed  on 
4itber   realms   their  blasting  and 
.benighting  musts,  poisonipg  )Wilh 
their  fatal  influence  the  very  sources 
of  kindf ed  and  social  joy.     .But 
here,  ia  gra^ous  .provideDce  ;preh 
aerves  us  from  ^eee  dreadful,  vybip 
tAtions,  fences  us  round  with  \\X» 
own^aaflB-^gnards,  arrests  ithe  earth- 
quake  in    its    first  shudderings, 
shuts  up , the  floods  of  fire  in  the 
deep  bowels  of  the  earth,  turns  the 
plague  from  our  shores,  ipreserves 
our  households  &om  the  sword  o^ 
ithe  spoiler,  and  breaks  the  chains 
forged  for  us  by  .the ..craft  and 


cruelty  of  Rome.  All  these  stand 
aloof,  their  surges  rolled  back 
from  our  coasts  by  tjj«  protecting 
arm  of  God.  It  would  bean.«)£ 
less  field  ,of  inquiry,  were  we  to 
descend  from  these  more  marked 
interferences  of  Almighty  power 
and  mercy,  to  the  various  modes 
of  social  existence  throughout  the 
jv«rJd.  ti^^mg  yi]ti§^t  }tifi4red5.af 
^le  tnatiqiiis  are  tperston^  cpji^bc^^ 
wd  the  vs^^a^  priv^^es^  ^i  4if>r 
^j^tic  Vfe  $0  stroi^y.gi^^efl  ^^ 
fsm^^m^r^y^i  1^  i)?ight  \ies^ 
interesting  subject  fff  res^^y^  4p 
jEi§Ci9i!lflaii  iikte  bf^9^q}fl^^l^t^ 
WmI  jewjoymaiilts  f^  tJiv?  ^i^^mt' 
raoe^  .ofmwaWnd;  tWsas^^jb^ 
|4ace  fer  soie^teQBiVje#  range  ;Jt31^ 
I  .»m  ^ie)l  f^t^jle^  of  this,,  ^t 
fropa.^  :^eroi^vili^f)4;  Iskin|o,f7t^ 
4be  polished  n^o^s  of  JEljuf«Q|>e» 
noneaiUjOiigtheqa^l  wHli^e^t^i 
to  have,^  joquch  r^^qn  ^  4^4- 
tude  f^  Qurselif^.  The  speqifige^ 
CBuniti^s  of  Divii^  iProyi^^^f^ 

guard,  wd  itfi  ^pim^P  Mi^^mff^ 

-Crow«,'»-Jiie  £^J9^lwl^i^M;&  FiftCr 

This  is.  ^ot  ^.  If  I  tu^ye. s«^(?h 
reason  to  bl^s.Qgd  tbfit  he  has 
given  ipe  the$e  ithipgs : richly  to 
eqjoy,  and  that  he  ^as  ^^,my  Ip^ 
in  a  country  <>f>iheffe  tj>ey  ,afe  pos*- 
flessed  m  tbCig^eal^.r^a^l^j^fli^ 
^curity,  rl  :baye  yeta.^ighfif 
tb^me  of  ^i^ise,  ^'n  th^t  l^e  ,^§s 
^hown  med^WM^d  ,^1  wl^t  ^]^t 
Jiiey  are  |Oibe  te^t  enjoyed,  f  Q^ 
ioan  ^nd  a  QHr^e  to  wi^h^r  ,q^r 
JWessii^s;  >ev§n  fbi^S{ftpg^  ^  :^b^ 
-selves  c^A^e^toibe  so,;>w|i$n,u^|^ 
lily  or  ungratefully  ifecei>?ed.  Ibm 
tm«Qy  .are  rtjbftipe  .who  reypl^^^ipjijid 
ithe  gifts,  he^ill^a  of  ^he  gfftciw 

;the  bount^i^s  .dii^pensatioQs  ^^f 
heaven<intQ  the  ui^Uowetl  m^rw 
of  dissipotioiii,  intemperaz^^,  ^aiad 
^rgetfulnf ss  of  Qpd.  .  Awd  pf 
those  whose  portion  in  this  wosJU 
is  want  ^nd  wret^dwps,  hp^W 
are  the  ,^iqttQ08  ag^^^^ed.^y 
their  mwrdde^litjutipn ;  ibo^w.  gajr 
serable  is  it  to  eneoui^er^^tjonc^p 
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the  sufferings  of  the  flesb>  and  the 
bitterness  of  a  murmuring'  spirit. 
Why  is  it  otherwise  with  me? 
How  have  I  deserved  an  exemp- 
tion from  this  severe  allotment  ? — 
Deserved — Alas !  If  my  deservings 
were  this  measure  of  the  Divine 
mercies, — reft  of  the  humble  but 
substantial  comforts  of  this  storm- 
proof habitation — torn  from  the 
deai^  domestic  blessings  which 
^mile  around  me — s-^Vept  from  the 
very  surface  of  God's  glorious 
creation — deprived  even  of  the 
last  refuge  of  the  wretch,  hope, — I 
should  envy  the  lowest  and  most 
desperate  of  this  world's  outcasts. 
Blessed  be  His  name  who  has 
borne  the  miseries  of  his  people, 
and  blotted  out  the  halid-writing 
of  condemtnition  against  them ! 
Blessed  be  tlie  liberal  and  un  up- 
braiding Gi^er  of  all  oiir  blessings, 
from  the  hope  of  everlasting  glory, 
tti  (he  peaceful  efi|oyment8  of  a 
ha^pr^  family !  Pfaisie  be  to  Hirht 
who  gives  and  guards  the  "  sacred 
and  homefelt  delight/'  which  gives 
its  most  ^nial  glow  to  the  Eng^ 
)i^mian*s  hearth.  And,  above  all, 
oar  heartfelt  and  eternal  gratitude 
is  due  to  the  Dispenser  of  all  these 
roercies,  for  the  rich  graces,  the 
lively  charities,  and  tlie  bright 
prospects  that  hallow  and  make 
joyful  the  Christian's  Fireside  ! 


THE  RECHABITES. 
{  To  i?t<!  Editors.  J 

I  SEND  you  the  following  extracts 
fi^«i  th^  journdl  or  Ut.  Wolfe,  d 
^VM^  Jei^,  rioW  in  Palestine, 
^ttiHting  the  conversion  of  his 
cotiritkinfeh:  if  you  think  prbperto 
#Ve  mem  a  plade  iti  you't  vefy 
JlJtlcraMe  fpisfceflany/as  illuSti^iting 
Afe  i)rb|<li<tejr  of  J^rfeiniah  fi^spedt- 
^fe  the  Recfiabiles.  they  ai'e  dt' 
yo^l-  fe^rvice.  See  Jfef-erfitah  xxxvi^ 
1^11. 

"  1  tiitist:^hfeyfe'  obs^vvte/  th^t  T 

fikW  thfe    C^altfe    Je^s,    ^he-' 


Khaibr  (Jews  whom  Niebuhr 
mentions  in  his  travels,)  as  their* 
brethren  !  They  replied,  *'  God 
forbid  !  for  those  never  came  to 
Jerusalem ;  they  remained  in  the 
desert  when  Joshua  brought  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  GoD  into  the 
land  of  promise ;  and  thus  they  live 
there  in  the  desert  near  Mecca, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  law 
or  the  Prophets,  wandering  about 
as  robbers  and  enemies  of  man- 
kind. They  call  themselves  the 
Beni  Moshe,  (children  of  Moses.)" 

In  a  subsequent  conversation 
with  Rabbi  Mose  Skcot,  the  sub- 
ject is  thus  renewed :— "  I  have 
heafd  of  Jews  (hi  Niebuh/s  Tra- 
vels) who  are  wandering  about 
like  Arabs,  near  Mecca:  do  you 
know  of  them  ? 

"  Rabbi  Moses  Secof. — They  are 
called  the  Beni  Khaibr.* 

*'  t  was  rejoiced  to  percdve  that 
they  are  known  by  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem,  undei*  the  very  name 
which  NiEJBfUHft  gave  to  them; 
artd  I  asked  Ra6oi  Mose  Secoi — 
Did  some  of  thos6  Betii  Khaibr 
evef  come  to  Jerusalem  ? 

"  Rabbi  Mose^  SedoL—Yen  ,}ri  the 
time  of  Jei-emiah  the  Prophet — 
"  How  do  you  know  this  ?" 

"  Habbi. — Let  us  read  the  Pro- 
phet Jeremiah. — He  then  read 
Jeremiah  xxxv.  ] — 11.  You  see 
by  it  that  the  Rabbi  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  Beni  Khaibr  are  de- 
scendants of  the  Rec'habites :  they 
drink  at  this  present  moment  no 
^ihe^  ahd  liave  neither  vineyard, 
nor  field,  ttor  seed,  but  dwell,  like 
Arabs,  in  tenia,  alicl  are  wandelv 
ing  Nomade? ;  they  believe  and 
observe  the  laws  of  Mo&es  by  tra- 
dition, fot  they  are  not  in  posses- 
sion of  the  written  law  :  and  Moaea 
Secot  obsier.ved,  that  their  name, 
K/icttbr,  is  to  be  ffjund  in  Jutlgea 
iV*  1 1.  **"  Now  Kficlbr,  (the  ,^arae 
a^  iJeberj)  the  Ketiite,  whidi  was 
of  the  children  of  Hobab,  the  father- 
in -la^  bf  Mosea^  had  severed  him- 
serflVotti  the  Ken  ilea,  and  pitched 
his  tent  in  the  plain  of  Zi\anmm^ 
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which  i»  by  Kedesh."  And  it  was 
among  the  Beni  Khaibr  where 
Sisera  found  his  death,  (Judgi^s 
iv.  19.)  and  of  whom  Deltorah 
sang,  "  Blessed  above  women 
shall  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber 
(Khaibr)  the  Keiiite,  be,  blessed 
shall  she  be  above  women  in  the 
tent ;"  and  those  Beni  Khaibr  are 
descendants  of  Jethro,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Moses ;  and  Mose  Secot 
proved  it  by  Numbers  x.  29«" 

This  account  by  Mr.  Wolfe,  will, 
I  trust,  turn  the  attention  of  Chris- 
tian travellers  to  a  people  whom 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  has  made 
so  interesting.  Even  from  the  in- 
formation already  received  respect- 
ing them,  there  is  little  doubt,  but 
that  in  the  existence,  to  the  iM*esent 
day,  of  this  tribe  of  NomadeJews, 
the  prediction  has  received  an  ac- 
complishment, as  wonderful  as  the 
preservation  of  the  descendants  of 
IshmaeL  Jonadah,  the  son  <^ 
Rechah,  notwithstanding  the  lapse 
of  ages,  and  the  successive  over- 
throw of  states  and  empires,  con- 
founding all  their  names,  and 
changing  all  their  customs,  **  wants 
not  a  man  to  stand  before  the  Lord,*' 
and  the  traveller  may  still  find  re- 
pose in  the  tent  of  "  Heber,  the 
Kenite,'*  from  the  exhaustion  of  a 
desert-journey.  A  strop. 


SOCINIAN    INTERPOLATION 
DETECTED. 

{To  the  Editors.) 

To  the  generality  of  your  readers, 
it  is  no  doubt  well  known,  that  the 
tenets  of  the  Greek  church  are  as 
strictly  Trinitarian  as  those  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  It  is  also,  most 
probably,  known  to  the  majority, 
that  a  beautiful  selection  of  poetry 
firom  Russian  authors,  entitled  the 
**  Rusaan  Antholo^,"  has  been 
elegantly  translated  into  English 
by  Mr.  John  Bowring,  (for  which, 
it  is  said,  he  has  received  the  thanks 
<x£  the  Emperor  Alexander,  accom- 
panied by  a  present  of  a  valuable 
ring.) 


Some  months  since,  a  sublime 
'^  Hymn  to  the  Deity"  was  point- 
ed  out  to  me  in  a  Socinian  monthly 
publication,  as  being  taken  from 
the  work  above  mentioned;  greatly 
admiring  it,  I  transcribed  it.  I 
was  surprized  that  it  appeared  so 
consonant  to  the  Unitarian  system, 
yet  little  suspected  that  any  per- 
son or  persons  would  dare  to  alter 
the  work  of  any  author  to  suit  their 
own  peculiar  religious  sentiments  > 
yet  such  is  the  fact,  for  being  shortly 
after  gn  a  visit,  where  I  met  with 
the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Bowring*8 
work,  and,  taking  it  up  to  read 
that  hymn  to  a  friend,  I  was  im- 
mediately struck  with  astonish- 
ment, by  finding  that  the  lines 
stood  thus : 

**  O  thou  JStemal  One,  whoFe  presenct 
bright  ' 

All  space  doth  occupy,  all  motion  g^uide  : 

Unchanged  through  lime's  all-devastat- 
ihg  flight ; 

Thou  only  God!  There  is  no  God  bc^e ! 

Being  abore  all  beings !  Three  m  One  T* 

Whereas,  in  th6  publication  first 
alluded  to,  the  three  last  words  in 
die  last  line  of  the  five  above 
quoted  are  rendered — *'  Almighty 
One !" 

I  have  been  urged  to  make 
the  circumstance  public,  by  those 
whose  opinions  I  esteem  ;  and 
leave  all  comments  to  such  as  va- 
lue truth  and  honour. 

Veritas. 


ON  MODERN  POPISH  MIRACLES. 

(To  the  Editors.) 

Your  Correspondent  *' Antidolus,** 
Csee  Cong.  Mag.  for  Oct.  last,  J 
gives  us  an  extract  from  Milner's 
work,  and  an  account  of  the  mi- 
racles performed  by  the  hand  of 
F.  Arrowsmith;  it  is  true  that 
the  touch  of  a  dead  hand  has  been 
extolled  for  the  cure  of  indcdent 
tumours,  or  scrophiilous  swellings^ 
when  that  hand  had  not  belonged 
to  a  saint ;  and  may  be  found  in 
our  older  Pharmacopoeias.  Be  ibia 
as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  the 
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virtue  of  Arrowsmith's  hand  is  not    duces  great  effects, 
supposed  to  be  physical,  but  reli 


gious,  and  is  made  use  of  as  proof 
of  the  wonder-working  power  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  her 
priests.  Had  this  deception  been 
practised  only  in  Lancashire, 
you  should  not-  have  heard  from 
me  on  the  subject;  but  there  are 
other  parts  where  the  same  lying 
wonders  are  made  subservient  to 
the  same  end.  The  people  allow 
these  things  to  pass  on,  and  even 
in  many  places  the  belief  is  almost 
universal,  that  the  priests  have  su- 
pernatural powers  and  can  heal 
the  sick.  It  may  happen,  some- 
times, that  the  force  of  imagination, 
or  the  crisis  of  the  disease,  favours 
the  deceiver,  and  then  the  deluded 
multitude  cry  out,  **  a  miracle." 

I  spent  a  part  of  my  early  life 
in  the  most  popish  district  of  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland.  I  have  seen 
Uie  persons  who  have  been  con- 
verted to  popery  by  these  pre- 
tended miracles,  and  I  can  assure 
Aniidolus,  that  the  facts  which  he 
brings  to  view,  are  deserving  the 
attention  of  ev6ry  consistent  Pro- 
testant I  knew  some  of  the 
members  of  a  family,  who  were 
brought  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  by  a  pretended 
miracle  wrought  on  the  father 
when  he  was  sick ;  the  particulars 
I  cannot  relate,  as  I  was  at  that 
time  too  young  to  investigate 
them.  I  remember  also  having 
seen  a  woman,  who  was  subject  to 
temporary  fits  of  mental  derange- 
ment ;  she  had  been  taken  to  th^ 
priest,  but  his  exertions  had  failed, 
and,  in  the  paroxysms,  she  went 
about  through  the  country,  sprink- 
Kng  every  family  with  water,  and 
muttering  some  unintelligible  gib- 
berish, in  imitation  of  the  treat- 
ment she  had  been  subjected  to 
herself. 

The  increase  of  popery  can 
never  go  on  by  argument;  it  is 
an  irrational  system ;  but  the  ima- 
gination is  set  to  work,  and  pro* 
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These  mira- 
contemptible  to  a 
man  of  erudition  or  science;  but 
an  artful  practitioner,  and  an  ig- 
norant multitude,  meet  at  vast 
odds,  and  it  is  not  a  few  who  are, 
at  this  day,  thus  deceived.  While 
we  pray  for  the  coming  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  while  we  send  Bibles 
and  Missionaries  to  other  lands, 
are  we  not  guilty,  if  we  allow  the 
enemy  to  sow  tares  in  our  own. 

Antipapa. 
P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above, 
I  have  seen  a  letter  in  the  Philan- 
thropic Gazette,  from  William 
Talbot,  Esq.,  of  Castle  Talbot,  in 
the  county  <rf*  Wexford,  in  support 
of  die  miracles  of  Prince  Alex- 
ander Hohenlbhe,  who  now  turns 
out  to  be  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  works  mi- 
racles for  her  support ! 


%^»>%%^»%n^ 


ELEGANCIES   OF  MODERN 
IDIOMS. 

O  Cnrvn  in  tenris  AdSbmb. 

Per8.  Sat. 

I  WONDER,  Mr.  Editor,  that  so  few 
of  your  right  learned  and  able 
correspondents  have  practically  re- 
garded the  observations  some  time 
ago  offered  by  Curtiui  on  Brevity. 
I  thank  him  for  his  hints,  and 
have  so  far  profited  by  them  that, 
iitstead  of  sending  you  a  grave  dis- 
quisition, illustrative  of  the  beauty 
of  modem  infprovements  in  the 
style  and  idiom  of  the  English 
language,  I  have  resolved,  at  pre- 
sent, only  to  let  you  see  a  scrap  or 
two  which  I  deposited  the  other 
day  in  my  pocket-book.  I  intend, 
however,  to  continue  these  notes 
whenever  new  fashions  in  lan- 
guage meet  my  observation ;  and 
if  any  of  your  travelling  corre- 
spondents can  tell  us  fr(»n  what 
country  they  have  been  imported, 
they  will,  doubtless,  oblige  and 
amuse  your  readers. 

"  You  are  reqtiested  to  take  a 
FAMILY  DINNER  withan  individual 
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^yho  |)iqu6S  hiqnfielf  ujpoa  uskig   and  when  you  arrive,  expecting  to 


no  ceremony,  «nd  who  ajssures 
you,  you  shall  be  heartily  welcome 
^  if  you  will  take  tliem  just  in  u 
plaiu  waif* — and  when  you  seat 
yourself  at  the  table,  you  find  a 
dimmer  as  m^ch  out  of  the  u9ual 
routine  of  the  i^aid  family  as  posr 
$ible — ill  short,  you  find  that  a 
family  dinner  mea^s  a  fe^st  as 
sumptuous  9s  the  family  ca^  pos* 
sibly  provide. 

. "  Another  asks  you  to  take  your 
bread  and  clieese — and  upop  as- 
senting, you  are  ushered  into  an 
elegapat  drawing-room  or  dining- 
p^rlpji^r,  and  find  the  table  covered 
with  4  v^iety  of  dishes,  and  are 
not  ^ow^4  even  to  see  the  cheese, 
till  afte^  you  have  eaten  heartily 
q£  two  or  three  cold  joints  of  meat, 
with  pickle$,  pies,  and  tarts  in 
thick  array. 

"  Formerly,  a  very  rational  divi- 
sion of  time  [Prevailed  alike  in  all 
classes  of  society,  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  But  now  the  former 
has  nesnrly  swallowed  up  both  the 
latter : — we  have  no  afternoon  and 
very  little  evening  left.  If  you 
ahould  luckily  have  dined  early, 
and  happen  to  stumble  upon  any 


find  it  scarce  liurge  enough  to  ad- 
mit an  ,  additional  visitor,  it  turns 
out  to  be,  not  indeed  very  lofty,  but, 
in  all  other  respects,  a  capital  resi- 
dence, with  an  elegant  suite  pf 
roo0)8,  coach-houses,  stables,  &c» 

"  Vou  are  scdicited  to  meet  ^ 
few  fiiends  to  fi|)ei|daii  evening  in  a 
plain  homely  way,  and  are  assifreijl 
that  '  NoBooY  wfll  be  there — it 
isp't  meant  to  be  a  party/  and, 
to  ypi^r  astonished  simplicity,  it 
proves  to  be  only  a  secure  or  two 
of  people  drest  in  their  very  gayest 
mamier." 

Many  more  suc^  instances  of 
modern  kB{H*ovements  in  our  good 
old  truth-speaking  language  might 
be  nojted^  but  I  h^e  si^t  you 
these,  merely  to  put  your  couo'* 
try  friends,  who  are  coming  to 
town,  and  your  studious  men,  who 
see  very  little  of  polite  society, 
on  their  guard  in  mixing  with  the 
world;  lahd  remain,  ^  the  prer 
sent, 

D^MOCI^ITUS,  JpN. 

So  far  oar  able  and  huiporous  corres- 
poadeat  has  lightly  treated  an  appa- 
rently light  matter;  but  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  a  note  to  express  our  se- 


Qther  phrase  than  '  good  morning/  .rftuB  ojuoiou,  that  nothing  is  to  be  con- 
b^ore    six    o'clock,    you    would 
be  degraded  irrecoverably  in  the 
esteem  of  your  polite  and  fashioiv- 
able  fiiends. 

"  You  see  the  title  of  a  bodk 
advertised,  and  being  always  more 
fond  of  truth  than  fable,  you  are 
attracted  by  the  imposing  mis^ 
nomer  of  iVo  Fiction  ;  when,  ^fter 
wasting  your  money  in  the  pur- 
(lose,  and  your  time  in  the  perusal 
oi  the  boodc,  you  happen  to  dis-r 
cower  that  No  Truth  would  have 
been  a  more  appropriate  denomi- 
nation. 

**  A  friend  invites  you  to  ac^ 
company  him  to  a  snug  little  cot^ 
iage  he  has  taken  in  the  country, 
just  a  box  for  his  wife  and  two 
little  daughters;  hopes  you  will 
€3^m  it9  being  a  mere  ci^^e; 


sidcred  as  trivial  when  truth  is  in  ques- 
tion. A  careless  habit  of  speech  in  little 
things  leads  to  negligent  language  in 
higher  concerns.  *«  Simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity"  iaculctte  ^e  necessity  of  set* 
ting  a  strict  watch  on  the  door  pf  our  lips, 
and  of  confining  ourselves,  in  the  most 
common  transactions  of  life,  to  the  plain 
undeeorated  statement  of  sentiments  and 
£aetB.  We  an  no  advocates  for  a  stiff  and 
quaint  phraseology ;  we  hare  no  inclina- 
tion to  imitate  the  highly  respectable 
body  of  The  Friends  in  their  departure 
from  conversational  usage,  but  we  would 
firmly  insist  on  a  strict  and  uudeviattag 
adherence  ,tp  Iru^,  »  small  as  well  as 
great  matters.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean 
to  be  veiy  severe  on  some  of  the  expres- 
sions which  are  cited  above,  but  we 
cannot  help  thinkiRg  that  we  might  just 
as  easily  ask  a  friend  to  take  his  supper  bs 
his  bread  and  cheese — to  dine  with  us  i°' 
stead  of  asking  him  to  a  bare  meal  whom 
we  mean  to  give  a  feast — to  visit  vs  in  the 
country,  instead  of  mls-aaming  an  expea- 
ftve  vilU,  a  cQUage  ov  a  box. 
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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MUNGO  PARK. 


Lkt  warlike  songs  sublime 
Resound  the  liero*s  name,  '' 

And  proud  transmit  to  latest  time. 
His  glorjr-circled  name.-^ 

Yet  not  for  these  alone. 
Are  tun*d  the  ennobling  lyres ; 

PoU  oft  is  heard  the  sacJred  tone 
TfaatPity'd  self  inspires. 

Awake  the  plaintive  strings. 

The  solemn  lay  be  mine ; 
The  dmple  offering  memory  brings 

To  deck  the  Wandferer's  shrinew 

To  visit  fatal  climes. 

To  traverse  shores  unUnoWii, 
Where  darkly  swells  the  hearing  main 

BeaiMrtiiL  tiie  torrid  sMme. 

Fair  Science'  ample  stores, 

T*  enrich,  enlarge,  refine, 
With  treasures  glean'd  in  bfcrbVous 
reidms^ 

Illustrious  Pork !  was  thine. 

Yc  wild  resounding  waves. 
That  sweep  the  stonny  main  j — 

DeseriB,  where  brooding  sflenee  sleeps, 
And  dusky  hoRoni  reign. 

Ye  skies  of  solar  flame,      » 

Fierce  blasts  1  whose  scorching  breath, 
O'er  fieWs,  in  vernal  hnes  array'd, 

Spreads  imteataoeoDs  death. 

Dark  silfent  woods,  where  terrors  dwfeU, 
With  rank  luxuriance  crown'd  ; 

Where  stem  the  ifevageiion  glares, 
AoA  Mghtful  deaths  siirtt>uad. 

Not  all  your  fatal  toils. 

Nor  lurking  perils  join'd, 
Cotdd  damp  his  fearicJss  soul,  or'quettcft 

Tlie  ardour  o€  his  mind. 

For  Science  held  th*  eternal  wreath 

Of  fame  before  his  eye. 
And  Glory  smoothed  his  ragged  path 

To  inwofortality ! 

On  Niger's  swelling  tide, 

Bold  ^ils  his  bark  along ; 
With  joy  his  glowing  soul  expands. 

His  hopes  are  \varm  and  strong. 


Before  his  mental  eje. 

Heart  cheering  visions  smiley 

^<  The  promised  end"  at  len^h  appears, 
To  crown  his  glorious  toil. 

But  lo !  What  sudden  hornHiB  rise. 
Red  flows  the  bhx>d-stam'd  wat^ ; 

Wild  shouts  of  saviige  triumph  rise, 
Th*  exultant  yell  of  slaughter. 

Hark  !  from  the  bubbling  depths. 

An  agomBing  groan ! 
Dark  stream  !  thy  waters  o^cirhiili  nish'd. 

He  sank,  unknellM,  alotie  \ 

But,  though  his  head  reclines 

Upon  no  stimtrtuous  bief ; . 
Nor  gather'd  mends  arOnnd'Mni  sh^d. 

Affection's  sacred  ttiar; 

Nor  mausoleum  towers 

Abbve  Ms  silent  tomb, 
Ko/  friendly-planted  smilitig  flo^erisT 

Diffuse  their  vdmal  lAdom. 

Yet  shall  the  Genii  of  the  springs. 
That  haunt  the  unknown  deep, 

When<  purest' gems  their  radiance  flirfgf. 
And  gold  and  amber  sle^I^, 

.His  sacred  ilelics  hestr 

To  rock  or  coral  cave, 
And  watch  with  pious  care 
The  travfeUer's  Idnely  grav^. 

Wanderer!  thy  praiic  is  hymfflTd 
By  loftier  harps  than  mine  j 

The  praises  and  the  tears 
Of  every  age  are  thine. 

While  blooms  the  watrior's'  iwHr^til,* 

Or  bard's  perennial  bay; 
While  fame  to  virtue  gives 

Glories  that  ne*6r  decay  ; 

The  honours  of  thy  name?, 

(Pride  of  thy  native  land  i) 
In  the  long  glorious  rolls  of  fame. 

Pre-eminent  shall  stand. 


T,  K. 


Hatton  Garden. 
M2 
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Cursory  Remarks  on  the  Evil  Ten- 
dency  of  Unrestrained  Cruelly, 
pariiculdrly  m  that  practised  in 
Smilkfield  Market.  8vo.  6d. 
London:  Harvey  and  Darton, 
1823. 

We  have  giveti  a  conspicuous  place 
to     this    spirited    and    eloquent 
pamphlet^  as   we  are  anxious  to 
give  it  our   most  cordial  recom-' 
mendation^  and  to  express  our  own 
sentiments  on  that  peculiar  form 
of   human    depravity,    which    it 
faithfully  and  powerfully  exposes. 
Man  is  made  up  pf  anomalies :  with 
all  his  tender  and  sympathetic  af- 
fections, he  is  by  nature  ferocious ; 
and  the  English  nation,  with  all  its 
high  civilization,  its  ardent  feel- 
ings,  and  its  liberal  charities,  bears 
a  deep  stain  of  guilt  branded  on 
its    character,    for    the    cruelties 
which  have  disgraced  the  land. 
Cold  barbarity  and  savage  levity 
have  distinguished  themselves  alike 
in  the  perpetration  and  the  defence 
of   unmanly   atrocities.      In    the 
fierce  pastimes  of  darker  ages,  roan 
perilled  bis  own  life  4nd  limb.  The 
Spanish  Matador, — in  the  bloody 
dports  of  a  people  usually  stigma- 
tised  as  infamous  for  sanguinary 
feeling'-^relies  on   his  own  craft 
and  courage,  in  the  conflict  with 
the  noble  animal  whose  rage  and 
sufferings  make  spoH  for  a  das- 
tardly populace.     But  we  go  be- 
yond aH  these.      In  the  cockpit 
and  the  bull-ring,  we  play  a  safer 
game.   Aloof,  at  cautious  distance, 
stand  Englishmen,  to  witness  and 
exasperate  the  madness  and  the 
torture  of   brutes,  whose  better 
qualities  they  might  learn  to  foster 
and  to  emulate^ — whose  ferocious 
impulses  it  should  be  their  delight 
to  chide  and  tame. 

All  this,  however,  is  a  matter 
comparatively  insignificant.  Cock- 
fights and  bull-runnings,  criminal 


as  they  are,  do  not  frequently  oc- 
cur ;    and    the    sufferings    which 
they  occasion,  can  hardly  claim  a     | 
thought,  when  compared  with  the     ] 
agonies  that  are  daily,  hourly,  and     j 
every  moment,  inflicted,  not  on     j 
individuals,    but    on    herds    and 
flocks    of    helpless,      unresisting 
creatures.     Intensely  as  we  abhor 
cruelty,  in  all  its  shapes>  we  think 
liglhtly  of  its  casual  excesses,  com- 
pared   with   the  inflictions   con-      ' 
tinually  witnessed  in  our  streets, 
on    the   animals   who   serve  our 
convenience,  or  sustain   our  ex- 
istence.     On    those  days    espe- 
cially, when  the  markets   of  the 
metropolis    receive    their    perio- 
dical supply,  the  long  trains  of 
jaded  animals  pass  along  our  tho- 
roughfares,   thirsty  and  footsore, 
urged  forward  by  oaths,   curses, 
and    blows,    until  the   appalling 
mass  of  crime  and  misery  is  col- 
lected on  that  classic  ground  of 
cruelty — Smithfield. 

Of  the  thousands  who  pass  daily 
across  that  scene  of  torture,  whence 
the  cry  of  suffering  nature  has  so 
often  arisen  to  heaven,  hoii^  few 
bestow  even  a  momentary  thought 
on  the  strange,  the  varied,  the 
harrowing,  and  the  animating  cir- 
cumstances which  have  caused  its 
very  name  to  become  a  proverb 
and  a  b>e-word.  How  few  pause 
to  call  to  memory  the  worthies  of 
our  Protestant  faith,  who  sealed 
their  profession  with  their  blood ! 
How  few  recal  the  glorious  trans- 
actions which  have  graven  on  our 
hearts  an  instinctive  abhorrence  of 
the  sanguinary  creed  which  called 
forth  those  bright  displays  of 
christian  heroism!  But  the  glo- 
rious army  of  martyrs,  who  flius 
perished  in  the  breach,  did  not 
shed  their  blood  in  vain.  Their 
testimony  is  on  high,  and  on  earth 
it  is  still  remembered.  They  have 
bequeathed  to  us  the  name,  the 
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jnivileges^  the  feelings  of  a  Pro- 
testant nation,— they  have  fixed  a 
stigma  on  that  fierce  and  tyran- 
nous'sect  which  has  usurped  the 
dirone  of  conscience,  that  no  so- 
phistry can  elude,  no  lapse  of 
time  Efface. 

But  our  present  business  is 
with  a  more  vulgar,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, a-more  odious  barblEurity ;  with 
a  wanton  and  gratuitous  cruelty, 
which  has  no  plea,  not  even  that 
of  bigotry,  to  gloss  and  to>uphold 
it;  a  vile  and  dastardly  ferocity, 
delighting  itself  in  the  pangs  of  the 
creatures  whom  superior  strength 
or  craft  have  reduced  beneath  its 
tyranny. 

**  We  have  heard  much  of  the  barba- 
rities and  horrors  of  filarery — of  the 
savage  and  brutaUzing  exhibitions  which 
degrade  and  disgrace  other  ages  and  other 
countries — of  the  Spanish  bull-ftghts — 
of  the  gladiatorial  combats,  and  other 
barbarous  shows,  of  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatre ; — but,  on  no  part  of  the  globe, 
in  no  age  of  the  world,  can  I  imagine 
scenes  of  more  atrocious  cruelty,  of  more 
fiend-like  depravity,  than  those  exhibited 
in  Smithfield-market. 

«  Let  the  friends  of  humanity,  the 
great  philanthropists,  who  unite  the  love 
of  justice  with  the  power  to  administer 
it — ^c  abhorrence  of  cruelty  with  the 
power  to  restrain  it ;  who  deeply  feel, 
and  anxiously  desire  to  restrain,  the  de- 
pravity and  consequent  misery  of  their 
own  species,  as  well  as  the  suffering  in- 
flicted by  that  depravity  on  the  lower 
creation,  visit  Smithfield,  on  a  Monday, 
(the  great  cattle-day,)  between  the  hours 
of  ten  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the 
afternoon  ;  let  them  take  their  station  at 
an  upper  window,  commanding  a  general 
riew  of  the  market  \  and,  from  ttus  field 
of  observation,  they  will  acquire  a  deeper 
insight  into  human  nature — ^into  the  ex- 
tremes of  depravity  into  which  it  may  be 
sunk,  than  they  could  easily  obtain  frooi 
any  other  quarter,  and,  from  thence, 
they  will  perceive  the  necessity  of  some 
more  effective  restrictions  upon  the  pro- 
pensity to  cruelty,  than  have  ever  yet 
been  adopted. 

"  But  will  they  accept  the  invitation  ? 
Men  of  business  have  no  leisure — men 
of  refinement  have  no  inclioation  for 
such  a  vifflt.  I  will  therefore  attempt  to* 
describe  the  scene  from  my  own  obser- 
vation, and  from  the  reports  given  me  by 
eye-witnesses  of  undoubted  veracity. 
And  in  doing  so,  it  is  quite  umie- 
cessary   to  pledge  myself  scrupulously 
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to  avoid  all  exaggeration ;  for  no  imag^- 
lUitive  descriptions  of  cruelty  can  well 
exceed  this  Uviug  exhibition  of  it*'~M 
pp.  3--5. 

After  describing  the  prepara- 
tions— the  Sunday  evening  pre- 
parations— ^for  the  great  market  of 
the  Monday,  this  humane  and 
energetic  writer  goes  on  to  de-  - 
scribe  the  effects  of  the  goad,  an 
instrument  of  torture  as  unneces- 
sary as  it  is  painful,  and  the  t^an- 
tonness  with  which  it  is  used. 

'<  Early  in  the  day,  before  the  animals 
are  quite  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
worn  down  with  pain,  I  have  £en  them 
spring  forward  and  kick,  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  these  goads.  I  have  heard 
them  bellow,  and  have  seen  their  eye- 
balls roll,  as  in  intense  aoguish  from  vio- 
lent blows  upon  their  horns,  (which,  I 
am  told,  are  exquisitely  sensitive.)  But, 
during  the  last  two  hours  of  the  market, 
they  generally  exhibit  the  most  patient 
enduranca  of  every  kind  of  persecution, 
giving  few  outward  indications  of  suff^- 
ing ;  except  from  the  constant  method  of 
forcing  them  out  of  the  circles  or  lines, 
when  sold,  which  is  effected  by  striking 
them  riolently  upon  the  head  and  horns, 
and  repeating  the  infliction  until  the  ob- 
ject is  accomplished.  At  first,  tliey 
shake  and  toss  their  heads;  then  tiy 
to  force  them  through  the  thick,  clus* 
tered  branches  of  their  neighbours* 
horns,  and  dive  their  battered  foreheads 
to  the  ground  for  protection.  The  bat- 
tering then  gives  place  to  the  application 
of  the  goad,  strufk  with  reiterated  vio- 
lence into  their  face,  and  even  eyes,  the 
lids  of  which  I  have  seen  them,  after 
this  treatment,  unable  to  open.  At  length, 
the  poor  animals  seem  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  their  tormentors,  and 
withdraw  themselves  from'  the  circle  or 
line^,  and  rush  in  search  of  securer 
shelter ;  sometimes  plunging  their  heads 
under  carriages,  and  sometimes  forcii^ 
their  way  through  the  close  ranks  of  their 
confined  con»panions.  I  was  once  pass- 
ing close  to  the  spot,  where  one  of  these 
wretched  animals  was  thus  circumstanced. 
Its  perfect  stillness  under  the  infuriated 
passion  of  its  tormentor,  who  had  been 
battering  its  head  with  the  most  violent 
blows,  in  every  direction,  till  it  was  evi- 
dently stunned  and  knew  not  which  way 
to  move,  arrested  my  attention ;  but  I 
am  quite  unconscious  of  using  any  verbal 
remonstrance,  aware  that  it  wotild  be  the 
extreme  of  folly  to  attempt  it.  But  the 
remonstrance  conveyed  in  the  pleading  of 
my  countenance,  caught  the  eye  of  a 
drover,  who  stood  idly  by,  and  who  in- 
stantly lifted  his  weapon  against  me  with 
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such  ft  8«vi^,  vindicti?e  menaeo^  as  if 
he  woold,  had  he  dared,  ha/re  felled  me 
t»  the  grouDd."— ppw  7^8. 

After  giving  farther  details  of 
tiiese  agitating  scenesy  the  wAter 
proceeds  in  the  foUowing  incKg^ 
nant  stram : 

«  It  deducts  pothiog  ttom  the  shame, 
disgust,  and  anguish,  iHiich  only  a  ca&uiJ 
glanee  at  this  sceae  mutt  excite  in  erety 
nnfaadUftrized  ebserrer,  to  reflect  that 
the  sufferers  are  hrute  animals,  not  our 
own  species.  The  coosideration  of  tiieir 
inferiority  and*  entire  subjection  to  man  ; 
-^M>f  their  harmless,  unresisting,  uncem^ 
^Iwning  nature;  are  so  many  aggrava- 
tionft  ot  the  depfavi^  and  turpitude  of 
wantonly  or  unnecessarily  tormenting 
them*  Covld  they  advpcate  their  own 
ewae^  compUdn  of  their  iiyuries,  turn 
a^ttu  npon  their  tormentors,  and  retaliate 
on  them  the  torments  they  inflict,  the 
scene  would,  in  that  case,  be  less  revolt- 
ing and  disgraceful :  it  would  be  sarage 
and  (fisgusting,  hut  would  lose  its  most 
atrocious  character— the  baseness  and 
eowardltness^  of  tormenting  where  there 
18  no  provocation — of  wantonly  inflicting 
Sttffeiung  and  anguish  on  the  most  unof- 
fending and  patient  submission/' — p.  10« 

But  if  it  were  possible  to  re- 
medy these  enormous  abuses^  and 
we  fully  agree  with  the  pious  au- 
thor of  this  tract  that  much,  very 
much,  might  be  done,  both  in  the 
way  of  prevention  and  of  cure,  not 
only  by  those  in  authority,  but  by 
private  individuals ;  still  there  will 
remain  a  large  field  for  the  plead- 
ings and  the  prayers  of  the  chris- 
tian philanthropist.  The  drudgery 
and  ill-us^e  of  the  horse  are  ex- 
treme, and  the  impatience  of  mo- 
dem travelling  is  continually  add- 
ing to  the  sufferings  of  that  noble 
animal.  But  if  we  were  to  pursue 
this  subject  through  all  its  ramifi- 
cations, we  might  fill  page  afler 
page,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  topic.  We  cannot,  however, 
conclude,  without  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  compassfonate  feelings  of 
those  who  profess  themselvea  the 
servants  of  Hitn  whose  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works. 
A  great  work  presents  itself  to 
their  consideration.  The  late  act 
against  cruelty,  which  we  have  no 
doubt  is  a  much    more  efficient 
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measure  than  the  writer  be&re  us 
seems  to  think  it,  has  armed  them 
with  the  strength  of  the  law ;  and 
we  sbouid  hope  that  a  nd^r  api- 
peal  than  that  t9  power  and  pio- 
nishment,  might,  semetimes,  find 
access  even  to  the  hardened  heart 
of  a  SmithfieM  drover. 

We  again  tender  our  cordial 
Uianks  to  the  author  of  this  admi- 
rable and  seasonable  pamphlet,  to 
which  we  wish  an  extensive  and 
influentiid  circulation. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Rev,  Joseph  Be»m 
son.  JBy  the  Rev.  James  Mac* 
dotudd,  Svo.  lOs,  6d.  London; 
Blanshard,  1822. 

TuouoHf ,  we  have  been  highly 
interested  by  these  memoirs,  yet 
we  must  confess  that  they  have,  in 
some  respects,  disappointed  us. 
Mr.  Macdonald  has  been  at  great 
pains  to  give  a  complete  view  of 
Mr.  Benson's  history ;  he  has  taken 
him  up  at  the  commencement  of 
the  journey  of  life,  traced  him 
through  all  its  various  routes, 
halted  with  him  at  every  stage, 
and  faithfully  recorded  the  events 
and  vicissitudes  of  his  course  until 
its  happy  termination.  We  can- 
not, however,  think  this  the  most 
efficient  way  of  writing  biography ; 
least  of  all  the  biogr^hy  of  such  a 
man  as  Joseph  Benson.  In  com* 
mon  ^cases  this  straight-forward 
method  may  answer  well  enough  5 
a  series  of  dates  and  transactions 
will  generally  satisfy  curiosity 
where  it  is  but  lightly  stimulatec^ 
or  where  nothing  more  than  oc- 
currences and  circumstantial  lllus- 
strations  are  in  question.  But 
when  the  subject  lies  deeper  than 
this,  when  an  important  and  leadi- 
ing  character  requires  to  be  fiiirly 
brought  out,  we  look  for  something 
more  than  this  superficial  kind  of 
statement :  keeping,  to  bontoiv*  the 
language  of  artists,  is  requisite; 
light  and  shade,  prominent  points, 
and  subordination  of  details,  must 
be  judiciously  blended  and  hoamcH 
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nised^  before  we  can  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  living  portraiture 
of  a  conspicuous  original.     In  the 
volume  before  us,  this  is  not  even 
attempted^  though  Mr.   Benson's 
Mb  smd  character  appear  to  as  to 
afford  peculiar  facilities  for  such  an 
arrangement.     His  early  days,  his 
edttc^don^  his  ooiiversi<m>  his  con- 
nexion  with  the  Methodists,   his 
college  life,  his  decided  entrance 
on  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  bis 
conduct   re^ptacting   the    Plan    of 
Pacification,     with    other    salient 
points  of  his  intellectual,  spiritual, 
and  active  experience,  would  have 
formed  so  many  distinct  features 
of  his    diaracter,     and    afforded 
opporttmities     for     painting    his 
striking   lineaments  ih  strong  re- 
lief.   Neil^r  can  we  think  that 
any  thing  is  gained  towards  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  Mr.  B.'s  inind,  by  the 
nnbroken>  iifldiscriminating  tcme  of 
eulogy  maiiHained  by  his  Inogra- 
pfaer.     If  we  had  not  ourselves 
known  soiQething  o£  Mr.  Benson 
personally,  if  we  had  never  heard 
hm  preach  or  converse^  we  really 
should  not  have  been  able  to  infer 
any  thing  more  from  the  wc»k  be- 
&re  us,  than  that  he  was  a  pious 
and  devoted  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
andhekl  in  excessive  admiration 
^  Mr.  Macdonald.     But  he  was 
fltuch  mote  than  this.    He  was  not 
only  a  holy,  bi)t  an  eminent  man ; 
he  was  not  merely  what  we  under-* 
stand  by  the  common-place   en- 
comiaoix   an    excellent  preacher; 
he  was  a  man  of  genius  in  the  full 
^  unrestricted  import  of  that 
comprehensive  phrase.     When  we 
hear  from    Mr.    M.    that    "  Mr. 
Boison,  as  a  preacher,  had,  per- 
haps, fewer  faults,  and  more  ex- 
<^leQeies,than  ordinarily  fall  to  die 
lot  of  one  servant  of  Qufist,  however 
gifted ;"  we  must  really  demur  to 
pnuse,  at  once  so  excessive  and  so 
vague.  Mr.  B.,  as  a  preacher,  had 
gteat  fauks,    but  such   was   the 
power  of  his  intdlect,  and  such  the 
^3eendaiit  energy  of  his  mind 
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and  manner,  that  his  defects  were 
altogether  forgotten.  In  fact,  his 
excellences  were  of  that  native 
and  uncompromising  cast,  that 
could  aot  be  otherwise  dian 
Allied  to  concomitant  failures, 
though  the  latter  always  partook 
of  the  masculine  mould  of  his 
understanding.  He  sometimes 
offi^ded  by  coarseness,  but  he 
never  even  approached  the  CQn<* 
lines  of  meimness  or  feebleness* 
His  taste  was  not  remarkable  for 
reinement,  but  the  force  and 
manly  simplicity  of  his  mind, 
kept  hun  firom  touching  upon  af- 
fectation. When  he  ascended  the 
p«}lpit,  there  was  but  little  in  his 
appearance  to  awaken  the  admira- 
tum  of  a  superficial  observer; 
there  was  an  apparent  languor  in 
his  manner,  look,  and  voice,  wliich 
combi^ied  with  the  smallnessof  hia 
^ure  to  diminish  the  expectation 
which  would  otherwise  have  been 
awakened  by  the  intellectual  cba* 
racter  of  bis  head,  lUid  the  fine^ 
expression  of  the  general  outline 
of  his  features.  But  when  he  nad 
fairly  entered  into  his  work,  yiieii 
be  began  to  feel  his  subject,  ^hen 
the  hour  of  inspiration  came  upon 
him,  when  he  looked  forth  with 
intense  anxiety  on  the  immortal 
beings  to  whom  be  was  commis*- 
sioned  to  deliver  the  message  of 
eternity,  he  was  then  all  himself. 
His  eye  lighted  up,  his  lip  qui- 
vered, his  voice  acquired  com* 
manding  energy,  and,  varying 
from  elevated  to  sepulchral  tones, 
allowed  no  respite  to  attention. 
We  have  never  heard  a  preacher 
who  gave  less  opportunity  for  the 
indulgence  of  drowsiness.  His 
Jbrie  did  not  lie  in  that  finished 
and  sustained  style  which,  however 
beautiful  and  attractive  it  may 
sometimes  be,  has  a  tendency  at 
length  to  pall  upon  the  ear;  he 
had  little  of  Cicero  and  less  of 
Isocrates  in  his  composition ;  his 
eloquence  was  Demosthenian,  or 
if  we  wished  to  point  out  a  more 
specific  resemblance,    we  should 
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that  it   was    closely   allied^     I  ^m  more  and  more  deeph^made 


say,  ^ 

though  employed  on  infinitely 
nobler  subjects^  to  that  of  Patridc 
Henry. 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  much 
conversant  with  Mr.  Benson's 
writings ;  but  as  far  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  them,  we  should 
^aracterise  them  as  inferior  to  his 
pulpit  exerticms.  They  display 
the  sound  judgment  and  diligent 
research  of  the  author,  but  they  do 
not  exhibit  that  singular  force  and 
energy  which  distinguished  his 
preaching,  when  his  mind  was 
roused  to  its  full  action^  and  his 
feelings  called  into  strong  exercise. 
On  this  point,  however,  it  is  no 
part  of  our  present  business  to 
dwell  minutely,  and  we  shall  pass 
on  to  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life, 
from  the  materials  supplied  by 
Mr.  Macdonald.  We  should,  in- 
deed, have  preferred  a  somewhat 
different  plan,  and  we  had  taken 
measures  for  collecting  materials 
illustrative  of  those  points  where 
the  present  biographer  has  failed, 
and  where  he  might  have  given 
the  greatest  interest  to  his  book. 
But,  on  consideration,  we  have 
diought  it  best  to  hold  the  beaten 
track,  and  to  limit  ourselves  to 
the  usual  business  of  the  reviewer, 
by  keeping  dose  to  the  work  in 

.  hand. 

Mr.  Benson  was  bom  January 

'  25,  1748,  at  Melmerby,  in  Cum- 
berland, of  respectable  parents. 
His  habits  were  studious,  even  in 
early  life ;  and  "  when  not  more 
than  seven  years  of  age,  he  fre- 
quently retired  to  call  upon  God 
in  secret ;  and  often  in  the  fields, 
after  meditating  upon  heaven  and 
hell,  did  he  kneel  down  and  pray 
for  grace,  that  he  might  obtain  the 
former,  and  escape  the  latter." 

**  His  own  account  of  his  conviction 
for  sin,  and  subsequent  deliverance  from 
guilt,  is  as  follows : 

«  <  When  I  was  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  it  pleased  God,  by  means  of  con- 
versation with  a  cousin  of  mine,  to  con- 
vince me  that  1  was  not  in  his  favour, 
since  I  did  not  know  my  sins  pardoned. 


ble  of  myalicnaUon  from  God,  by  coa- 
tinoing  to  hear  the  Methodists,  with 
whom  I  was  united,  and  was  in  great 
disquietude  and  distress  almost  continu- 
ally for  about  ten  months,  till  the  Lord 
gave  me  to  believe  in  his  Son,  and  shed 
abroad  his  love  in  mv  heart.  I  may  ob- 
serve, I  was  not  without  some  gracious 
drawings  from  God,  and  transient  tastes 
of  his  goodness  at  times,  during  that 
distress ;  but  for  about  seven  or^  dght 
weeks  before  it  was  given  me  to  believe, 
I  was  powerfully  tempted  •  to  despair  of 
ever  obtaining  mercy.  Satan  thrust  sore 
at  me,  and  I  was  in  horrid  agony :  when 
I  kneeled  down  to  pray,  I  could  not 
pray :  it  seemed  as  though  the  heavens 
were  brass,  and  not  to  be  pierced.  My 
tears,  I  saw,  availed  nothing.  I  was 
sorely  impatient,  and  ready  to  give  up 
all  for  lost.  But,  glory  be  to  God,  he 
turned  my  heaviness  into  joy,  and  made 
light  to  spring  up  in  my  heart'  " — p.  U. 

In  his  17th  year,  he  left  his 
paternal  dwelling  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Wesley,  and  on  March  11, 
1766,  was  appointed  by  him  clas- 
sical master  of  Kingswood  school, 
an  office  for  which  he  had  been 
sufficiently  qualified  by  a  good 
education,  and  by  his  steady  pur- 
suit of  knowledge.  It  was  during 
his  residence  here,  that  he  made 
his  first  essays  in  preaching,  by 
occasionally  ministering  among  the 
neighbouring  colliers.  In  1770, 
he  became  head  master  of  Lady 
Huntingdon's  College  at  Trevecca, 
but  his  residence  there  was  short 
and  harrassed.  Without  imputing 
blame  to  either  party,  it  is  quite 
enough  to  know  that  in  the 
weighty  matter  of  theological  edu- 
cation, Calvinism  and  Arminianism 
are  not  very  likely  to  move  hand 
in  hand.  Lady  Huntingdon,  when 
Mr.  B.  retired,  gave  him  a  written 
attestation  to  his  *'  capacity,  so- 
briety, and  diligence  ;**  her  Lady- 
ship omitted  to  add  orthodoxy  to 
the  list  of  his  good  qualities.  In 
March,  17^9,  he  had  entered  his 
name  as  a  student  of  St  Edmund's 
Hall,  Oxford. 

Apprized  by  Mr.  Benson  hinw 
self  of  his  connexion  with.  Lady 
Huntingdon  and  Mr.  Wesley^  the 
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l«ter  of  St.  Edmund's  ftdU  fn- 
Doaneed  his  inteption  qf  refusing 
to  sign  any  testimomaU  for  ordeiis. 
Mr    B.   consequently    withdrew, 
and  faUing  ia  a  subsequent  attempt 
to  procure  ordination,  connected 
himself  finally  with  Mr.  Wesley 
as  a  travelling  ][M*eacber.     In  this 
laborious  and  honourable  office,  he 
went  on  for  many  years,  without 
other    interruptions     than    those 
which  invariably  attend  the  great 
wcM-k  of  souls,  till  In  1779,  Dr. 
Coke    took   It  into  his   head  to 
charge  him  with  Arianism.      It 
would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
investigate  here  the  merits  of  the 
question^  we  shall,  therefore,  only 
express  our  belief,  that   Thomas 
Coke  was  not  formed  to  fathom, 
the  mind  of  Joseph  Benson.     It 
appears,  that  "  Mr.  Wesley  and 
all  tbe  preachers  in  London,  were 
fiiUy  satisfied"  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  latter,  "  on  the  subject  of 
Christ's  divmity/'     At  the  first 
conference  held  after  Mr.  Wesley's 
death  in  1791,   Mr.  Benson  was 
appointed  to  preach  ,*  in  the  same 
year  he  published  a  work  on  the 
unscriptural  character  of  Socinian- 
ism,  partly  written  by  Mr.  Flet- 
cher, and  partly  by  himself.     In 
the    conference    of    179^,  much 
difference  of  opinion  prevailed  re- 
specting the  administration  of  the 
."  Hply  Sacrajmcnt'*    Many  were 
desirous  of  receiving  it  from  the 
hands   of   the    preachers^  others 
opposed,  it  as  an  innovation,  and 
on  its  reference  to  the  Hierarchy, 
<^ink)ns  wereso**  nearly  balanced,*' 
that  it  was  proposed  to  decide  the 
matter    by  lot     A  Rowing  de- 
scription of  the  scene  which  took 
place  in  consequence,  is  given  in 
the  official  circular,  while  peace 
and  acquiescence  are  described  as 
attending  the  result.      The  cool 
and  sagacious  mind  of  Benson  waSi 
JioweVer,   unmoved    by  all    thjs 
.excitement — "  I  entirely;  disap- 
proved,'* he  observes,  '^  d  putting 
the  question  respecting  the  expe- 
diency of  our  givii^,  or  not  givii^, 
Cong.  Mao.  No.  62. 


the  saeiAm^ftt  of  ^tbe  Lord's  Suijpjp^r 
to  the  lot.'  It  did  not  seem  to  n^ 
that,  that  was,  by  any  means,  the 
proper  method  <^  determining  the 
.  matter^  And  though  the  lot  drawn 
was,  "  you  shall  not  give  the  sa- 
crament this  year,"  yet,  I  fear, 
this  will  by  po  means  satisfy  those 
who  wish  to  have  the  ordinance. 
May  the  hoed  look  upon  us,  and 
heal  all  our  breaches!"  We  in- 
s^  in  this  place  the  following 
dream  fHom  his  diary;  it  strikes 
us.  as  exceedingly  chmeteristid  of 
his  peculiar  cast  of  mind. 

*'  Last  night,  at  Newcastle,  I  had  a 
revf  remarkable  dream.  I  imagined 
myself  to  be  oonyeved  to  the  brink  of  a 
Terf  rapid  river,  deep  and  wide,  down 
which  multitudes  of  men  and  women 
were  floating,  all  apparently  dead,  and 
making  not  the  least  resistance  agiufist 
the  stream.  I  was  exceedingly  struck 
and  concerned  at  the  alight.  Upon  goiitg 
a  little  nearer,  and,  observing  them  more 
attentively,  I  perceived,  I  thought,  symp- 
toms of  Hfe  in  some  of  them.  They 
Ufted  up  their  eyes,  and  looked  at  np^, 
as  if  desiroud  1  shoiild  Itnd  them  help. 
This  encouraged  me  to  draw  still  nearer ; 
and  I  thought  I  began  to  preach  to  them, 
'and  'cry  aloud^  *  Awake  thou  that  sleep- 
est,  and  arise  from  the  dead,'  &c.  While 
I  wa^  addressing  them  in  this  langMi^g^, 
I  observed  first  one  and  then  another, 
raise  themselrcs  up  in  th^  water,  and 
make  towards  the  land.  And  as  I  con- 
tinued addressing  them,  I  thought  moie 
and  more,  scores  and  hundr^s,  nay, 
thousands,  escaped  to  the  land.' 

**  Having  thus  related  a  dream,  sum- 
dent  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  a 
-  mind  as  strong  -and  well-informed  as  his 
own,  and  equally  opposed  to  superst- 
ition; he  says,  *  Wh^  I  awoke,  and 
reflected  upon  my  dream,  I  found  en- 
couragement. I  thought  this  river  is 
time.  Mankind  are  floating  down'  the 
stream  of  it  like  a  lifeless  corpse.  Ood 
has  commissioned  me  to  preach  to  th&m, 
and  he  will  crown  my  labours  with  suc- 
cess.'"—p.  270.  \ 

In  1794,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Bristol  Circuit,  and  ^nd  thp 
minds  of  th^  people  exceedingly 
inflamed  by  their  diffi^rence  re- 
specting the  sacramentariaa  con- 
troversy. As  little  eptplanation  is 
giveu  by:  Mr.  Macdon^d,  and  vre 
feel  no  interest  in  the  s^bject^  we 
shall  pass  it  by.    In  1795,  Mr. 
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Benton  aMiittd  kt  Ihtmlngf ''  the 
fi1^ofpseMoiti«m."  Inthesaoie 
ytat  he  took  a  Journey  kito  Com- 
waU)  and  preached  with  astonish- 
ing ei^  to  immeMe  congrega- 
^ns  of  10,000  15,000>  and,  hi 
one  instance,  S0,000  persons.  We 
ean  much  more  easily  comprehend 
tiieknpressieninade  by  thenreach- 
mg  of  this  exoeSent  man,  than  we 
ean  understand  how  his  meioe 
aotild  vtadi  the  ears  of  so  lasny 
peq>le  with  distinct  articuhMien. 
The  dispirtea  whidi,  in  1796>  ter- 
minated in  the  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Kilham  from  the  So- 
^miy»  are  lightly  touched;  con- 
cmmof  the  mcntt  of  the  ditcus- 
sion  we  hare  not  the  means  of 
judginjg,  but  we  remember  read- 
is^  his  pamphlet8,r  and  the  im- 
prcasteQ  which  they  left  en  aur 
minds  in  £ivoiir  of  has  shrewdness 
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m^eeksef  that  erent,  and  eten  then 
he  did  not  relinquish  it  wholly. 
In  the  near  contemplation  of  eter- 
nity, he  maintained  a  calm  and 
unshaken  trust  in  Godi  two  days 
before  his  departure, 

"  Dr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Bunting,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Smith,  yinCsd  him.  Dr.  Clarice 
was  maoh  aflJectod  at  seting  him.  The 
Doctor  said,  <  Yoa  know  me,  Sir ;'  he 
answered,  «  O  yea,— it  is  Dr.  Clarke.' 

•  Well,  Sir,  you  are  not  fiir  from  the 
kingdom  of  our  God.*  He^rej^ied,  *I 
am  not  only  not  Isr  from  the  kii^^dom  of 
our  God,  but  I  cm  fitre  ^  findk^  G$d  in 
Aat  kingdom  ; — I  am  breaking  very  ^t, 
and  sh^l  do  so  more  and  more.*  Dr.  C. 
said,  *  Yon  have  an  aU-sufl9cient  and 
almighty  Saviour ;  and  yon  now  main- 
taw  yoar  trust   in  him.'    H«  n^lied, 

*  Yes.'  The  Doctor  then  prayed  with 
him  5  after  which  he  said,  *  Yoii  feel  the 
-power  of  those  great  truths  you  hare  for 
so  many  years  so  folly  declared  to  as : 
WQ  have  not  fottofwed  a  eanmagly  de- 
vised fable.'    He  answered,  '  Nqj,  noi  1 


mmaB  in  lavoar  ot  m»  wirriruHtnw  ^^^^  ^  ,,       ^^  ^eing  aaved  but  by  grace 

and  intrepulity.  His  conversation  through  fWth.    I  still  fteel  the  need  of 

did  not  smke  ua  as  quite  equal  to  the  renewing  faflnencea  of  Hho   Holy 

bis  writings.  ^I«^^'    To  Mr.  Bunting  ha  sakl»«  Ian 

Mr.  &.«ld,h.vf„g  ccc«i«n  ZHI^r'e  lli^l^fl^^'iS 

to  speak  of  Whitby,    calls   bim  good  i^  mif stiff ^    He  observed,  afeo,  *! 

''  one  of  the  first  of  CHriginal  com-  consider  that  we  must  not  o^y  he  par- 


mantatiirs/'  Now,  though  we 
havt  a  higher  opinion  of  Whitby 
than  is  entertained  by  many  of 
our  fellow  Calvinists,  we  must 
W9ai\y  take  leave  to  hint,  that 
migwaiktf  is  one  of  the  httt  merits 
that  can  be  fairly  assigned  to  Imn. 
He  is  particularly  indebted  to 
Hampmnd,  who  ia  a  fiir  mcve  oii- 
gkial  annotator. 

In  1810,  Mr«  Benson  sustained 
a  heavy  affliction  in  the  loss  of  his 
excellent  wife,  after  an  affoctionate 
union  of  thirty  years.  On  Suik 
day^  die  28th  of  November,  1 820, 
he  preached  his  last  sermon.  Long 
before  this  the  symptoms  of  decay 
had  been  manifesting  themselves, 
but  the  energy  of  his  spirit  carried 
him  through  a  large  field  of  labour, 
while  his  bodily  weakness  required 
repose.  He  oeeupied  the  pulpit 
tiH  wHy^  about  ten  weeks  belbre 
his  deadi,  and  he  <<  continued  to 
p^rAmoa  his  lull  work,**  as  editor 
of  the  inagaeine>  till  within  three 


doned  and  accepted  through  Christ,  bat 
also  for  his  sake,  and  by  his  Spirit  he 
fully  renewed,  and  made  partakers  of  the 
Divhie  nature.'  Mr.  Bunting  replied, 
*  Yon  now  realigpe  die  truths  which  yon 
have  so  firequently  presasd  upon  as/  He 
answered^  <  Yes  I  O  yes !' "— ^,507. 

On  the  l6th  February,  1821, 
he  died,  in  the  74th  year  of  his 
age. 

We  feel  ourselvee  unequiJ  to 
the  task  of  writuig  the  eharadsr 
of  this  great  and  good  man,  and 
we  euinot  adequately  suppty  our 
c^efickiicy,  by  reference  to  Mr. 
Macdopald*  We  mustrnot,  how- 
ever, omit  the  sticking  prorf  of 
disinterestedness  supplied  by  die 
ihct,  that  notwithstanding  his  e^ 
tensive  and  unwearied  labours  as 
ecmdttctor  of  the  mi^azine,  edifaNr 
of  many  voluminous  works,  and 
wnter  of  an  ectensrre  eemmen- 
tmy,  he  gave  all  his  work  gratui- 
tously, absolutely  reusing  the  sum 
of  ^^500.  voted  to  him  by  ^  Om- 
frrenee  of  1815,  "  not  as  a  reward 
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for  his  labours^  bat  as  a  mark  of 

didr  approbation." 

The  extrane  feebleness  of  Mr« 
Bensoa'g  outward  appcaninct« 
formed  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
vigour  of  his  bodily  constitution. 
He  went  through  the  greatest  ex- 
erdops  in  preadiingand  travelling 
on  foct,  almost  without  fatigue; 
and  his  strength  was  retained^  with 
little  diminution,  till  within  two 
years  o€  his  death.  His  joy  waa 
in  his  work ;  his  rest  and  rdaxa* 
tion  were  in  his  study;  his  learning 
was  solid;  and  as  a  theologian, 
though  difiering  from  him  in  par* 
ticular  points,  we  have  oflen  been 
delighted  and  edified  by  his  accu« 
racy  and  depth. 


A  Treatise  on  Lave  to  God,  ooti" 
tidered  as  t/ie  Perfedion  vf 
ChrisUan  Morals.  By  the  Rew. 
James  Joyce,  A.  M.  8tx).  7*«  6d. 
London:  Hatchard^  1822, 

This  is  a  most  delightful,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  a  most  difficult 
theme ;  to  ascatain  the  just  view  of 
the  general  question,  to  succeed  in 
a  correct  and  comprehensive  ad- 
justment of  the  details,  as  well  as 
to  discriminate  with  accuracy  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  of  cold- 
ness and  extravagance,  require  a 
rare  combination  of  judgment  and 
light  feeling.  There  are  few  sub- 
jects which  offer  so  strong  a  tempta- 
tion to  pass  over  the  bounds  of  rigid 
temperance  and  discretion;  it  seems 
an  offence  against  generous  emotion 
to  restrain  die  utmost  fervour  of 
c^ession  in  describing  the  affee- 
tion  due  from  man  to  God.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  find  many  pious  indi« 
vidoals  verging  on  iDckworam  in 
their  effinrts  to  give  lifbted  energy 
to  their  lan^age  in  connexion 
with  this  tofttc;  instead  of  imita- 
ting  the  ^Lpeatsive  simplicity  of 

a<«re,  they  have  recourse  lo 
ly  analogies,  and  lavish  on 
the  Dei^,  the  voodbulary  of  hu- 
Notwithstanding 
ft«B  any  thng  ep* 


ppOBobing  to  wpaAxf  in  the  conr 
oemsof  rdigioni  we  canndt  accepts 
as  its  substitote,  disguatiw  famfii* 
liarity.  While  it  is  t&e  Chdatiaii^ 
joyful  privilege  to  Am  ike  Lord 
his  God  mih  all  his  heart,  andwiik 
aB  kis  soul,  mnd  tM  Ids  siremgik, 
and  miih  sdi  his  mktd,  it  is  no  lass 
hia  duty  and  daliglit  lo  Jeivf  Him 
aoceniabfy  miH  reunmte  smd  wM 
godiyftar* 

Others  again  err,  and  the  true 
source  and  character  of  thdr  enrat 
is  acknirably  exposed  bv  Mr.  Jovoe» 
on  a  dilierent  and  still  more  pMS* 
aible  ground.  Love  to  Ood,  amrm^ 
ed  the  Qoiedsts,  should  be  purifiad 
from  the  slightest  taint  of  seMili^ 
ness ;  we  should  lose  all  regbtd  te 
our  ovm  ioteresu  and  even  o«r 
own  happiness,  in  an  ImpUoit  d^ 
"votedness  to  his  wfll  and  gloiy. 
They  illnstrate  din  by  sop^Miiaf 
the  extreme  and  eztmvagant  case 
ef  a  loveir  of  God  oondetancd  te 
everlasting  misery  for  ^  the  pronMe 
"tion  of  tl^  divine  glory,  and  Aqr 
rqn'esent  it  as  his  doty,  and  as 
within  his  power,  to  rejoice  in  end- 
less suffering,  under  the  conscious- 
ness that  it  is  the,  will  of  God  and 
forhiahonourl  It  is  weQ  replied  tD 
tliis  almost  impious  suppotttioii, 
•that  it  is  ''impossible  in  fkot,  as  it 
is  absurd  in  theory,"  and  tkux'**  it 
may  be  jnsdy  considered  aa  an 
affront  to  the  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness'*  to  admit  it  to  '*  aariona 
argumentation.'*  The  ^lecnmsnesa 
of  the  theoiy  is  eftctui^y  refhtcd 
by  the  absurdity  of  its  illnstrataon. 

Whatever  may  be  the  diffieutties 
whidi  surround  the  soUect,  tiiay 
have  been  fairly  met  by  Mr.  Joyce, 
who  has  exanuned  and  diacosscd 
the  question  cioqudntly^  and  with 
taxasL  discraaination  mk  ftelii^. 
Ovr  first  view  ef  ins  boek  was 
djglit  and  aoddeotal^  bnt  eourseqr 
gluice  satisfied  ns  that  it  was  no 
every-day  pnblkatkB,  and  a  enk- 
aequeat  perusal  has  affijtded  ua  a 
venr  faign  degree  o^  gratificatiop. 
In  wnguage  irf  great  cSsameaaand 
beauty  Mr.  J.conPseyeaicgunMnbi 
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and  iUdstmUons  which,  withoat 
the  afiectation  of  profundity,  dis« 
play  h»  views  in  a  strong  and 
attractive  light  He  has  brought 
to  his  task  not  only  talent,  but 
knowledge  and  discretion,  and  we 
liave  been  sometimes  tempted  to 
wonder  that  with  so  much  trans- 
'  paa^ency  of  style,  arid  with  no  little 
fieridency  to  the  bmamental  in 
composition,  he  is  so  seldom  super- 
ficial. In  ihe  13th  and  l4th  of 
the  "  Fifteen  Sermons,"  preadied 
at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  by  the  cele- 
brated Joseph  Butler,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  this  subject  is  treated  in 
his  usual  masterly  manner,  with  a 
deamess  and  depth  which  leave 
aiothing  to  desire  within  the  range 
•to  whidi  he  has  confined  himself. 
A  work,  however,  which  should 
Xeke  a^larger  scc^,  and  compre- 
hend the  difier^t  views  and  bear- 
rings  of  the  question,  blending 
po^akr  treatment  with  philoso- 
phical and  evangelical  discussion, 
was  still  wanting,  and  this  impcn:- 
tant  desideratum  Mr.-  Joyce  |^as 
adequately  supplied. 

The  treatise  is  divided  into 
'three  parts.  The  Jirst  enumerates 
-the  dispositions  which  are  induded 
in  Love,  to  God.  The  seomd 
shews  the  influence  of  this  prih^ 
dple  on  our  conceptions  of  future 
piness.    The  third  argues  from 


them,  notfc  as  ^o]»ped  aX  naidom  into  omt 
possession  by  the  caprice  of  fortune  or 
chance,  but  as  immediately  presented  to 
us  by  the  hand  of  a  kind  and  gracious 
God,  and  by  rccdi^ng  them  as  the  visible 
tokens  of  his  paventiu  care,  and  as  plain 
demonstrations  of  his  willingness  to  in- 
dulge Ms  servants  in  every  happiness 
consistent  with  the  discipline  of  the  pre- 
sent state. 

"  But  if  a  regard  for  the  divine  fer- 
vour would  arise  ev^n  from  such  views 
as  these,  how  much  more  from  the  con- 
victioii  (on  which  the  principle  of  love  to 
him  partly  rests) ,  -that  the  being  and  hap- 
foness  and  glorious  service  of  every  crea- 
ture depaid  on.  the  will  of  God,  and  that 
to  lose  his  favour  woiild  be  to  forfeit  all 
the  magnificent  gifts  and  endowments, 
the  sublime  glories  and  delights  which 
the  divine  bounty  has  so  graciously 
bestowed.  <  In  thy  favour  (says  the 
Psalmist)  is  life.*  To  angelic  "natures 
how  insupportably  dreadful  would  be 
the  thought  of  seeing  the  divine  favour 
withdrawn,  and  their  celestial  exercises 
arid  blessed  employments  brought  at  once 
to  a  termination !  in  this  \^rld  even, 
where  there  is  so.  nntoh.paifi  of  body  and 
anxiety  of  mind,  the  extinction  of  our 
'present  thoughts  and  feelings  by  the 
stroke  of  death,  is  ridt  contemplated 
without  great  i-ead,  except  by  tho#e 
whose  confidence  in  the  disclosures  of 
the  word  of  God,  inspires  them  with 
new  hopes  and  triaibphant  confidence. 
To  close  our  eyes  on  the  bcRuties  of  the 
visible  creation,  on  which  we  have  so 
frequently  gazed  with  delight ;  to  be  torn 
from  a  situation  in  which  our  affections, 
like  1^  tree  of  long  standing,  have  taken 
^eep  root;  to  take  a  long  and  last  faro- 
well  of  those  near  friends  and  relatives 
Avith  lidiom  our  feelings  are  so  linked  and 
.^  7  -  /.  ^  ^,       .       -    ^.  «    interwoven,  that  we  are  more  like  the 

It  m  favour  of  the  mspiration  ot   .game  than  diffei^nt  beings,  to  have  the 


the  Scriptures. 

The  dispositioils  comprehended 
<in  the  grand  principle  of  Lo^  to 
.  God,  are — Admiraiion  of  the  Divine 
-  Perfections  t—  Graiitmde  —  A   su^ 

prone  Regard  for  ihe   Glorj^    of 
.  God-^^A   consent    desire   (^  the 

*  Divine  Favour-^A  habit  of  Com" 
'  munimi  and  Intercourse  with  Qod-^ 

A  Deiire  of  SmsUiude  to  God^ 
Delight  in  his  Service  — ^  Love  to 
our  FeUoW'Creatures*     From  the 

•  Chapter   on    the    Desire    of  the 

'  Divine  Favour  we  select  the  follow- 
ing passages  as  haj^ily  conceived^ 
and  express^  with  much  beauty^ 

'  '  <*  How  much  isthe  vidue  even  of  tem- 

>fanl   b^ntfits  eahaiiced.  by  /^gardiog  .mprenielDve.hie  ^(LlKKGodfTwAlaiito 


•  cherished  conteptions  of  the  under- 
standing dissipated,  and  the  emotions 
and  sensibilities  of  the  heart  all  extin- 
guished ;  this  is  a  prospect  from  which 
our  nature,  if  we  confine  our  views 
wilddn  the  brieftiess  of  the  pceseufc  life, 
prinks  hack  and  startles  with  horror. 

<*  But,  for  an  angel  to  close  his  eyes 
for  ever  on  the  bright    and  ravishihg 

•  glories  of  the  blissful  vision  of  God ;  to 
.quit  his  sphere  of  •ceiestial  services  and 
enjoyments,  and  resign  his  rank  ainopg 
the  hierarchies  of  heaven,  that  he  might 
sink  into  nonentity,  *  swallowed  up  and 
lost  in  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated 
night;'  to  sing  his  lasthytanof  prsiM, 

<  xand  touch  the  last  chord  djf  hiei  immortol 
.  harp ;  to  withdraw  for  ever  from  the  in- 
numerable companyof  angels  with  whom 
'  he  had  exulted  in  a  holy  interchange  of 
alfecti$n  onl^  infi^rior  to  the  priinary  and 
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the  ancient  pliilosopfaiail  theories^ 
with  a  view  to  illustrate  their  im- 
perfect notions  respecting  the  chief 
good;  and  to  demonstrate  the  high 
superiority  of  the  Scripture  sys- 
tem. This  section  does  not  appear 
to  us  quite  so  satisfactory  as  the 
former,  nor  is  its  summing  up  suf- 
'  ficiently  specific  Mr.  Joyce  seemt 
to  have  heen  too  apprehensive  oi 
overlaying  his  subject,  and  to  have 
been  somewhat  too  anxious  for 
brevity.  An  additional  chapter 
on  the  general  character  of  Reve- 
lation, in  reference  to  the  leading 
subject,  together  with  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  concluding  remarks, 
seem  to  us  necessary  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  book. 

The  length  of  our  preceding 
extract  prevents  us  from  gratifying 
ourselves  by  liberal  citation ;  on  one 
additional  passage,  however,'  we 
shall  venture ;  it  is  from  the  chap- 
ter on  Desire  of  Similitude  to  God, 
and  exhibits  the  religious  views  of 
the  author  on  an  important  point 
of  christian  doctrine.  After  a 
strong  delineation  of  the  depravi^ 
of  human  nature,  he  proceeds  as 
follows  :— 


iB  Ids  difine  conceptions,  unutterable 
«nd  incomprehensible  by  man,  and  sur- 
render all  the  glowing  and  enchanting  , 
BTmpathies  and  raptures  which  animate 
seniphtc  bosoms;  what  infinite  valne 
must  the  thought  of  -such  a  change  teach 
the  inhabitants  of  heaven  to  attach  to  his 
finrour  on  whom  the  perpetuation  of  all 
their  blessings  depends ! 

**  This  consideration  applies  with  addi- 
tional force  to  the  race  of  mankind.  For, 
though  we  hare  not  so  much  (nresent  bliss 
as  the  angels  to  lose^  we  have  the  protpect 
of  g^ory  equal  if  not  superior  to  tlieirs ; 
while  the  alternative  of  not  ehjoying  the 
divine  favour,  is  not  an  utter  extinction 
of  being,  but  what  is  infiaitely  more 
dreadAil,  an  eternity  of  woe.     We  are 
peculiarly  situated.      Our   first    parent 
was  taught  the  value  of  the  divine  favour, 
-first  by  its  possession,  and  then  by  its 
loss.     We  feel  its  value  by  the  absence 
of  those  heavenly  privileges  to  which  it 
ultimately  restores  us ;   by  the  dreadful 
alternative  to  ^hich  we  are  exposed,  and 
by  tile  hope,  the  confidence,  the  conso- 
lation and  joy  wliich  it  communicates 
before  onr  departure  from   the  world. 
And  though,  in  other  respects,  this  pre- 
sent fallen  state  of  man  may  not  be  the 
best  post  of  observation  from  which  to 
contemplate  the  divine  perfections,  yet 
in  one  point  we  may  have  an  exclusive 
advantage.     For  the  favour  of  God  is 
exercised  and  exhibited  to  us,  not  merely 
as  an  operation  of  beneficence,  but  as 
an  act  of  mercy.    *  Mercy  and  truth  are 
met  together,  righteousness  and  peace 
have  kissed  each  other.'     This  attribute 
of  the   Godhead  might  have  been  un- 
known before  the  fall  of  man  to  other 
>  parts  of  die  universe,  and  the  redemp 
tion  of  the  human  race  may   afford  a 
new  display  of  the  divine  glory,  and  a 
new  theme  of  contemplation  and  asto- 
nishment, as  well  as  a  new  ground  of 
gratitude  and  love  to  all  the  hosts  Of 
heaven.    '  Which  things  (says  St,  Peter] 
the  angels  desire  to  look  into." — pp.  52 
—56. 

The  second  part  discusses  ^ 
Tke  Pleasure  which  is  derived  Jrom 
the  Exercise  of  Affection  —  The 
Power  of  Moral  Excellence  in 
awakenir^  AffectUm-^The  Increase 
of  that  Power  in  proportion  to  Im- 
provement in  Holiness — The  Pro* 
vision  made  for  the  Exercise  of 
hove  in  Heaven'^Tht  Conclusion 
from  these  Premises,  respecting  the 
future  Blessedness  of  the  Servants 
if  God. 

Hie  third  part  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  a  brief  investigatiim  of 


"  But  in  proportion  to  his  self-abase- 
ment and  sorrow  on  the  discovery  of  his 
own  moral  deformity,  are  his  encourage- 
ment and  delight  in  the  promises  of  res- 
toration to  holiness,  which  form  a  portion 
of  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  rejoices  in  the  prospect  of  vcgaining 
the  divine  image,  which  has  been  ef- 
fiiced ;  of  becoming,  according  to  the 
declaration  of  St.  Peter,  «.a  partaker  of 
the  divine  nature.'  He  is  cheered  by 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  Crospel  in 
renewing  and  progressively  exalting  the 
character  of  men,  not  only  towards  its 
pristine  excellence,  but  a  much  more 
glorious  elevation  of  holirtebs  and  happi- 
ness. For  St.  Paul  reveals  this  animating 
truth  when  he  describes  Christians  as 
contemplating  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
communications  of  his  word,  and  deri- 
ving from  thence  to  their  own  characters, 
irradiations  of  the  divine  brightness, 
'  ^hich  renew  their  nature,'  and  restore 
them  by  degrees  to  the  image  of  God. 
<  Beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  we  are  changed  into  the  same 
image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by 
the  OTttrit  of  the  Lord.' 

<<  The  joy  which  these  communications 
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from  bBBrvea  are  ealcttlattefl  to  Impart  to 
the  «inoere  And  penitent  Christian,  is 
tempered  by  the  operations  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  evil,  which  is  not  extinguished, 
but  checked  and  subdued  only,  while  be 
nemains  on  earth.  As  yet,  in  a  greater 
-or  less  degree,  he  bears  the  image  of  the 
earthy.  The  tendency  of  his  nature  is 
still  to  relapse  from  holiness.  Like 
wajber  raised  abore  its  level,  he  has  still 
a  leaning  towards  the  indulgence  of  his 
native  dispositioDSj  and  requires  a  con- 
stant force  to  preserve  his  new  elevation. 
O  with  what  fervour  docs  he  look  for- 
ward to  a  complete  emancipation  from 
all  disposition  to  sin,  and  to  the  posses- 
jion  of  a  perfected  nature,  which  spon- 
taneously adiieres  to  holiness  by  an  in- 
variable and  uncoilquerable  attraction! 
With  what  sincerity  can  he  employ  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  in  reference  to  his 
remaining  depravity,  <  O  wretched  man 
that  I  am,  who  will  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death  ?*  And  with  what 
comfort  does  he  remember  the  declara- 
tion with  which  the  Psalmist  consoled 
himself  under  sorrow  and  despondency : 
*  I  shall  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness ; 
when  I  awake  up  after  thy  likeness,  I 
shall  be  satisfied  with  it.*  With  what 
triumph  the  jnomises  of  the  Gospel  in- 
spire his  mind  :  *  As  we  have  borne  the 
image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear 
the  image  of  the  heavenly.'  '  We  shall 
be  like  Mm,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he 
ia."— pp.  71—73. 

We  shall  close  our  article  with 
the  fpUowing  extract  from  Bishop 
Batler ;  it  is,  at  once,  a  most  strik- 
ing passage,  and  closely  connected 
with  the  spirit  and  tendency  of 
the  quotation  we  have  just  made 
from  Mr.  Joyce. 

*'  Consider  wherein  Uuit  presence  of 
a  friend  consists,  which  has  often  so 
atrong  an  effect,  as  wholly  to  possess  the 
mind,  and  intirely  suspend  all  other 
affisctions  and  regards  -,  and  which  itsctlf 
affords  the  highest  satisfaction  and  en- 
joyment. He  is  within  roach  of  the 
senses.  Now,  as  our  capacities  of  per- 
ceptftoa  improve,  we  shall  have,  perhaps 
by  some  feculty  intvrely  new,  a  percep- 
tion of  6od*s  preiseoce  with  us  in  a  nearer 
and  stricter  way ;  since  it  is  certain  He 
is  more  intimat^  present  with  us  than 
any  thing  else  can  be.  Proeif  of  the  ex- 
istence and  presence  of  any  being  is  quite 
did^f^rent  &om  the  impaed^ate  perception^ 
the  consciousness  of  it.  What  then  will 
be  the  joy  of  heart,  which  his  presence, 
an4  the  light  of  his  countgnatwe,  who  is  the 
life  of  the  universe,  will  inspire  good 
men  with,  when  they  shall  have  a  sensa- 
tioBa  tha^  He  i»  the  aiiftaiofir  of  their 


bdng,  that  thcyesdst  in  hioi ;  when  they 
shall  feel  Ins  influence  to  chear  and  en* 
liTen  and  support  their  frame,  in  a  man- 
ner of  which  we  have  now  no  conception  ? 
He  IriU  be  in  a  literal  sense,  their  rtrengUt 
and  their  portim  for  ever, 

'*  When  we  speak  of  things  so  much 
above  our-  comprehension,  as  the  em- 
ployment and  happhiesffof  a  future  state, 
doubtless  it  behoves  os  to  speak  with  all 
modesty  and  distrust  of  ourselves.  But 
the  Scripture  represents  the  happiness  of 
that  state  under  the  notions  of  seeti^  Qod, 
teeing  him  at  He  is,  knowing  at  ve  are 
known,  and  teeing  ftcm  to  face.  These 
wiffds  are  not  general  or  undetermined^ 
but  express  a  particular  determinate 
happiness.  And  I  will  be  bold  to  say, 
that  nothing  can  account  for,  or  come 
up  to  these  expressions,  but  only  this, 
that  God  himself  will  be  an  object  to  oinr 
feculties,  that  He  himself  will  be  our 
happiness;  as  distinguished  from  the 
enjoyments  of  the  present  state,  whidb 
seem  to  arise,  not  immediately  from  Him, 
but  from  the  objects  He  has  adapted  to 
give  us  delight/*— pp.  295,  296. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to 
repeat  our  commendation  of  this 
volume;  nor  will  we  incur  the 
risk  of  appearing  to  abate  firom 
our  praise^  by  pointing  out  the 
lew  instances  of  failure  which  have 
presented  themselves  to  us.  We 
have  derived  so  much  gratification 
and  instruction  from  Mr.  J.  a  book^ 
that  we  wish  him  repeated  oppor- 
tunities of  adding  to  its  correct- 
ness.  We  would,  however,  nig- 
gest>  that  in  the  highly  probable 
event  of  future  editions,  it  naay  be 
desirable  to  omit,  or,  at  least,  con- 
siderably abridge,  the  poetical 
^notations.  The  passages  them- 
selves are  by  no  nkeans  of  remark- 
able rarity,  and  were  it  otherwise, 
they  hfV6,  to  us  ait  least,  an  un- 
pleasant effiict;  they  give  to  a 
grave  and  serious  d^ussion  too 
much  the  air  of  a  schooUMj's 
th^rae;  >hey  aare  out  of  place,  mA 
call  up  associ^QQs  q^ite  at  viuri- 
#nce  with  the  nature  ^d  object  of 
the  volume  in  which  they  ^re  in- 
troduced. We  do  not,  indeed>  lay 
my  gr^  latress  on  this  matter,  but 
it  seejons  to  us  ^.  blemish,  and,  as 
far  as  our  own  feelings  are^on- 
oenie4»  we  should  wi«b  to  e«e  it 
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Hydriotapkia,  Urne-Buriall,  or,  a 
Discourse  of  the  SepulchraU 
Umes  lateh/  found  in  Norfolk* 
By  nomas  Browne,  D.  ofPhy^ 
sick.    Quarto.  l65B. 

We  must  forewarn  our  readers 
not  to  be  akrmed  at  die  imsoHcsk- 
ing  title  of  the  book.  For  thoo^ 
the  sab|ect  may  appeer  gloomy, 
and  all  its  associatianB  duU  and 
unmvitingy  and  the  cfnthet  "  dry 
sh^  might  well  hare  diarao* 
terized  such  a  woi^  ooming  from 
loy  ordinary  pen^  or  even  fram  the 
whde  society  of  Antiquszies^'jivl 
we  can  assure  them  that  a  more  cu- 
rious assonblage  of  historical  facts 
tad  persimi^es,  or  a  more  IxiUiaiit 
difli^y  of  barney,  phMosophy^  and 
Kntiment  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  cirde  of  English  li- 
toatore.  "  Flat  and  flexible  truths 
ve  beat  out  by  erery  hammer ;" 
but  Sir  T.  Browne  is  not  one  of 
the  hammermen  of  literature. 
To  those  readers  who  are  detighted 
with  the  ordinary  sti^  which  fills 
a  large  proportion  of  modem  pub* 
Kcations,  and  which  is  both  muddy 
and  chafiy^  no  writer  probably 
Vttitd  be  ksa  interesting  than  the 
present;"  and  even  to  a  much 
larger  class»  who  have  some  just 
pretensions  to  intellect  and  taste> 
hardly  any  theme  could  be  intro- 
doeedl^ss  promising  than  an  essay 
ttpon  a  few  ancient  Urns,  or  a  dis- 
(piisition  on  the  calcined  dust 
&imd  in  diem.  Th^  woiild  be 
Kedy  to  say^  \et  the  Antiquanan 
revel,  like  another  Laird  of  Monk- 
hams,  amidst  a  rabble  of  conjec- 
tttres»  aU  equally  plausible,  and 
squaHy  unimpertont,  and  assign 
the  Urns  to  what  era,  and  the 
bones  to  y/haX  owner  he  please ; 
bat,  f(»  the  sake  oi  discovering  the 
name  of  some  unknown  Roman, 
^  of  fixing  the  burying-place  of 
some  half « savage,    half- human 


Saxon,  we  are  neither  disposed  to 
turn  moles  to  scoop  the  earth,  nor 
spiders  to  lodge  in  the  months  of 
empty  pitchers.  But  let  us  re- 
mind such,  that  hard  and  crabbed 
shells  often  contain  sweet  and  miticj 
kernels,  and  unsightly  faces  may  be 
but  masks  for  angdic  minds.  Let 
them  step  into  this  illuminated  o^ 
metery,  and  they  will  find  that 
even  Um-Jntrialhnot  adi^orunin- 
stmctive  them^  but  that  when  the 
Antiquarian  is  combined  with  the 
genml  historian,  and  the  historian 
with  die  moralist,  and  when  aM 
diese  are  identified  with  the  Chrisu 
tian  philosopher,  all  the  dry  hemes 
shall  Hve  again,  and  the  empty 
pitchers  prove  full  of  intellectaal 
light.  We  shall  be  greatly  sur- 
prised if  any  of  our  bookish  tea- 
d&n  wegret  their  descent,  rren 
from  ^be  hfigfa  I^uviasmn  regioiM, 
to  contemplate,  with  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  these  funeral  relics>  and 
to  view  these  mansions  of  ^e 
mighty  dead,  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions, which  he  has  here  opened 
and  garnished  with  a  mightier 
wand  i^Mxi  ever  enchanter  used. 
The  man  of  genuine  taste  wiH 
find  them  more  fresh  and  ftagraAt 
than  Contemplations  on  a  Flower 
Garden,  and  ^e  lovers  of  the  true 
sublime  will  prefer  them  to  any 
Meditations  among  the  Tombs  diey 
ever  read. 

From  the  trivial  incident  of  the 
discovery  of  a  few  urns  at  Wal*- 
singham,  in  Norfcdk,  the  kamed 
and  ingenious  author  takes  occ*. 
sion  to  discourse  of  all  the  various 
modes  of  burial  and  ceremonies 
used  at  the  obsequies  of  men  of  aii 
nations,  and  has  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  principles  and  views 
upon  which  these  various  rites 
wa*e  founded.  He  has  not  only 
brought  before  us  an  immense  va- 
riety oi  opposing  institutions  and 
customs,  lueed  in  different  natioivs. 
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but  he  has  clone  much  to  reconcile 
them  to  general  principles,  and 
has  produced  a  work  which,  with 
none  of  the  ambition  of  a  modem 
tttle-pa^,  is  strictly  a  treatise  on 
the  philosophy  of  relics  and  fu- 
neral rites. 

Nor  is  the  transition  from  the 
Norfolcian  urns;  to  the  general 
questions  with  which  they  stand 
connected,  at  all  violent  or  forced* 
The  particular  fact  is  soon  dis- 
missed, and  the  general  history  of 
obsequies  taken  up  in  its  whd[e 
and  vast  e;ctent;  thus  a  mere 
Insulated  fact,  around  whidi 
few  could  have  done  more  tiian 
arrange  some  trite  and  contracted 
observations.  Sir  T.  Browne  has 
made  the  centre  of  a  circle  embra- 
cing all  ages  and  nations,  and 
irradiated,  in  every  direction, 
with  the  creations  of  his  own 
bright  and  .captivating  genius. 

But  it  is  high  tune  that  we 
should  attempt  to  verify  our  esti- 
mate of  this  most  exquisite  and 
most  original  of  Browne's  works, 
by  some  specimens  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  treated  his  sub- 
ject, and  of  the  curious  and  beau- 
tiful forms  in  which  he  has  pre- 
sented it.  We  are  not  sure  that 
the  author  proposed  to  himself  any 
regular  method  of  procedure,  and 
we  must,  therefore,  decline  any 
attempt  at  regular  analysis,  and 
take  our  extracts  as  they  present 
themselves. 

Thus  he  comihences  his  first 
chapter. 

**  In  the  deep  discovery  of  the  subter- 
ranean woi1d,a  shallow  part  would  satis- 
fie  some  enqniccrs  ;  who,  if  two  or  three 
yards  were  open  about  the  surface,  would 
not  care  to  wrack  the  bowels  of  Potosi, 
and  regions  towards  the  centre.  Nature 
hath  famished  one  part  of  the  earth,  and 
man  another.  The  treasures  of  time  lie 
high,  in  urnes,  coynes,  and  monuments, 
scarce  below  the  roots  of  some  vegitables. 
Hme  hath  endlesse  rarities,  and  showes 
of  all  varieties ;  which  reveals  old  things 
in  heaven,  makes  new  discoveries  in 
earth,  and  even  earth  itself  a  discovery. 
That  great  antiquity  America,  lay  buried 
for  a  thousand  years  ;  and  a  large  part 
of  the  earth  is  still  in  the  ume  unto  us,** 
-p.  1. 


He  then  glances  generally  at 
the  various  modes  of.  interment, 
cremation,  &c.  and  shows  why 
some  nations  have  chosen  to  bury, 
and  others  to  bum  their  dead. 
The  i'ccond  chapter  is  partly  occu- 
pied with  stating  the  probability 
that  the  urns  which  gave  rise  to 
the  essay  were  Roman,  with  some 
general  remarks  on  Roman  anti- 
quities found  in  Britain,  and  the 
prevalence  of  burning  the  dtad 
among  the  ancient'  Britons.  In  the 
third  chapter  we  find  some  very 
curious  remarks  on  the  contents 
of  the  urns,  the  ashes,  cinders, 
&c. ;  upon  aU  of  which  he  is  iii- 
genious  and  erudite;  particularly 
on  the  supposed  mixture  of  bones* 
contained  in  them* 

**  Some  finding  many  fragments  of 
sculs  in  these  umes,  suspected  a  mixture 
of  bones  :  in  none  we  searched  was  there 
cause  of  such  conjecture,  though  some- 
times they  decUnied  not  that  practise; 
the  ashes  of  Domitian  were  mingled  with 
those  of  Julia,  of  Achilles,  with  those  of 
Patroelui :  all  umes  contained  not  single 
ashes;  without  confused  Jbumiiigs  they 
affectionately  compounded  theii^  bones; 
passionately  endeavouring  to  continue 
their  living  unions.  And  when  distance 
of  death  denied  such  conjunctions,  unsa- 
tisfied affections  conceived  some  satisfiic- 
tion  to  be  neighbours  in  the  grave,  to 
lye  urne  by  urne,  and  touch  but  in  their 
names.  And  many  were  sd  curious  to 
continue  their  living  relations,  that  they 
contrived  large,  and  fynilyurnei,  whenia 
the  ashes  of  their  aearest  frienda  «nd 
kindred  might  successively  be  received, 
at  least  some  parcels  thereof;  while  their 
collateral  memorials  lay  in  minor  vessels 
about  them. 

'<  Antiquity  held  too  light  thougto 
from  objects  of  mortality,  while  some 
drew  provocatives  of  mirth  from  Anato- 
mies, and  juglers  shewed  tricks  with 
skeletons.  When  fidlers  madh  not  so 
pleasant  mirth  as  fencers,  and  men*  could 
sit  with  quiet  stomachs,  while  hanging 
was  plaid  before  them.  Old  considera- 
tions made  few  memento's  by  sculs  and 
bones  upon  their  monuments.  In  the 
i^gyplian  obelisks  and  hieroglyphical 
figures,  it  is  not  easie  to  meet  with  bones* 
The  ^pulchral  lamps  speak  nothing  lesse 
then  sepulture  ;  and  in  their  literal 
draughts  prove  often  obscene  and  anUck 
peeces :  where  we  finde  D.M,  it  i&  obvious 
to  meet  with  sacrificing  patera's,  and  ves- 
sels of  libation,  upon  old  sepulchral  mo> 
numents.  In  the  Jewish  Hypogcewn  and 
subterranium  cell  at  Rome,  was  little  ob- 
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serrable  beeide  the  variety  of  lampSy  and 
freqoeDt  draughts  pf  the  holy  candlestick, 
hi  anthentick  draughts  o^  Antlwny  aod 
Jenme^  we  meet  with  thigh-bones  and 
deaths  beads  $  but  the  cemiterial  eels  of 
ancient  Christians  and  martyrs,  were 
ilied  with  draughts  of  Scripture  stories  ; 
QOt  declining  the  flourishes  of  cypresse, 
palms,  and  olive  ;  and  the  mystical  figures 
of  peacocks,  doves,  and  cocks.  But  ite? 
nteJy  affecting  the  pourtraits  of  Enoch, 
laurus,  Jrnias,  and  the  vision  of  Etechielf 
as  hopeful  draughts,  andhintinff  imagery 
of  the  resurrection ;  which  is  the  life  of 
the  grave,  and  sweetens  our  habitations 
in  the  land  of  MoUt  and  PUmiret.'*-^ 
pp.  U,  15. 

In  the  fourth  chupter  we  find 
many  very  ingenious  and  chari- 
table apologies  for  ceremonies/ 
which  appear  unmeaning  or  ab- 
surd. He  then  hegins  this  chap- 
ter. 

"  Christians  have  handsomely  glossed 
the  deformity  of  death,  by  carenil  consi- 
deration of  the  body,  and  civil  rites  which 
take  off  brutal  terminations.  And  though 
they  conceived  all  reparable  by  a  resur- 
rection, cast  not  ofl^  all  care  of  enterr- 
ment.  And  since  the  ashes  of  sacrifices 
burnt  upon  the  altar  of  God,  were  care 
fclly  carried  out  by  the  priests,  and  de- 
posed in  a  clean  field ;  since  they  acknow- 
l«dged  their  bodies  to  be  the  lodging  of 
Christ,  and  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
they  devolved  not  all  upon  the  sufficiency 
of  soul  existence;  and  therefore  with 
Jong  services  and  full  solemnities  con- 
cluded their  last  exequies,  wherein  to  all 
<^nctions  the  Greek  devotion  seems 
"»«t  pathetically  ceremomous. 

**  Christian  invention  hath  chiefly 
^Wren  at  rites,  which  speak  hopes  of 
^itother  life,  and  hints  of  a  resurrection. 
And  if  the  ancient  Gentiles  held  not  the 
MnmortaHty  of  their  better  part,  and 
^e  subsistence  after  death ;  in  several 
^)  cnstomes,  actions,  and  expressions, 
tbey  contradicted  their  own  opinions 
'herein  Demoerihu  went  high,  even  to  the 
^oghi  of  ft  resurrection,  as  scoffingly 
recorded  by  Ptiny.  What  can  be  more 
express  than  the  expression  of  Phocyllides  f 
Or  who  would  expect  from  LxkcretUu  a 
sentence  of  Ixcletiattesf  Before  Picrto 
conld  speak,  the  soul  had  wing«  in  Homers 
wluch  fell  not,  but  flew  out  of  the  body 
u»to  the  mansions  of  the  dead  ;  yrho  also 
olwerved /that  handsome  distinction  of 
^01  and  Soma^  for  the  body  conjoyned 
to  the  sool  ai^  body  separated  fifom  it. 
Wifltt  spoke  much  truth  iff  )sst,  when 
**e  said,  that  part  of  Hercules  which  pro- 
weded  from  Alchmena  perished,  that  from 
J^er  remained  immortal.  Thus  So- 
^^  was  content  that  his  friends  should 
wffy  his  body,  so  they  would  not  think 
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they  buried  Socratci,  and  re^farding  onely 
his  immortal  part,  was  indifferent  to  be 
burnt  or  buried.  From  such  conmdera- 
tions  Diogenes  might  contemn  sepulture. 
And  being  satisfied  that  the  soul  could 
not  perish,  grow  careless  of  corporal  en- 
terrment.  The  Stoicks  who  thought  the 
souls  of  wise  men  had  their  habitation 
about  the  Mom,  might  make  slight 
account  of  subterraneous  deposition; 
whereas  the  PyUuigoruau  and  transcor- 
porating  philosophers,  who  were  to  be 
often  bimed,  held  great  care  of  their  en- 
temnent.  And  the  Batonicks  rejected 
not  a  due  care  of  the  grave,  though  they 
pul  their  ashes  to  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions, in  their  tedious  term  of  return  and 
long  set  revolution. 

'*  Men  have  lost  their  reason  in  no- 
thing so  much  as  their  religion,  wherein 
stones  and  clouts  make  martyrs;  and 
since  the  religion  of  one  seems  madness, 
unto  another,  to  afford  an  account  or, 
rational  of  old  rites,  requires  no  rigid 
reader;  that  they  kindled  the  pyre 
aversly,  or  turning  their  face  from  it,  ^ 
was  an  handsome  symbolc  of  unwilling 
ministration;  that  they  washed  their 
jtkones  with  wine  and  milk,  that  the  mo- 
ther wrapt  them  in  lionen,  and  dryed 
them  in  her  bosome,  the  first  fostering 
part,  and  place  of  their  nourishment; 
that  they  opened  their  eyes  toward^ 
heaven,  before  they  kindled  the  fire,  as 
the  place  of  their  hopes  or  original,  were 
no  improper  ceremonies.  Their  ladt 
valediction  thrice  uttered  by  the  attend- 
ants, was  also  very  solemn  and  somewhat 
answered  by  Christians,  who  thought  it 
too  little,  if  they  threw  not  the  earth 
thrice  upon  the  cnterred  body.  That  in 
strewing  their  tombs,  the  Romanes  effected 
the  rose,  the  Greeks  Amaranthus  and 
myrtle ;  that  the  fimeral  pyre  consisted 
of  sweet  fuel,  cypress,  firre,  larix,  yewe, 
and  trees  perpetually  verdant,  lay  silent 
expressions  of  thci^  surviving  hopes  : 
wherein  Christians  which  deck  their 
coffins  with  bays,  have  found  a  more 
elegant  embleme.'  For  that  tree  seeming 
de^,  will  restore  itself  from  the  root, 
and  its  dry  and  exuccous  leaves  resume^ 
their  verdure  again ;  which,  rf  we  mis- 
take not,  wc  hate  also  observed  in  furze. 
Whether  the  plaatiwg  of  yewe  in  chiu-ch- 
yards,  hold  not  its  original  firom  ancient 
funeral  rites,  or  as  an  embleme  of  resur- 
rection from  its  perpetual  verdure,  may 
also  admit  eoi^ecture." — ^pp.  19, 20. 

But  afler  quickening  all  the 
relics  of  the  tomh>  and  traciiig  the 
origin  of  all  the  ftmns  with  which 
mortal  remains  have  beoi  cbm- 
mitted  to  it,  in  a  voice  that 
sounds  more  like  that  of  a  familiai:. 
spirit^  than  a  living  mani,  he  rises 
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into  higher  themesi  and  shows  a  raaximev,  Ke  so  deep  as  he  is  placed :  at 
tensibihty  to  the  more  solemn  and  ??^*  ^  ^9"^  as  not  to  rise  against  Chris 
important  relations  of  death  and 
tibe  grave,  and  though  there  is 
little  that  is  strictly  theological  in 
the  work,  there  are  many  passages 
of  a  highly  sentimental  cast,  and 
some  that  are  truly  beautiful  and 
sublime.  The  following  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  fourth  chapter. 


tians,  who  beleering  or  knoMring  that 
truth,  hare  lastingly  denied  it  in  their 
practise  and  conrersation,  were  a  qusry 
too  sad  to  insist  on. 

**  But  all  or  most  appreheonons  rested 
In  opiiuons  of  some  ftiture  being,  which 
ignorantly  or  coldly  beleered,  be^t  those 
perrerted  conceptions,  ceremonies,  say- 
ingfl,  which  Cluistians  pity  or  laugh  at. 
Happy  are  they,  which  live  not  in  that 


and  is  worth v  of  the  rarefnl  nprii.    ^wdvantage  of  time,  when  men  could 
ana  is  wormy  or  me  caretul  peru-    ^^y^^^^  &r  futurity,  but  frota  reason. 

whereby  the  noblest  mindes  fell  oftefi 
upon  doubtful  deaths,  and  mehmchoUy 


sol  of  all  our  readers,  in  an  age 
when  infidelity  is  uttering  its  im- 
pious sarcasms  against  the  belief 
of  a  future  state. 

^  Were  the  happinesw  of  the  next 
worid  M  doselvapprdieiided  as  the  fell- 
dtkt  of  this,  it  were  a  mar^rrdome  to 
live ;  and  unto  such  as  consider  none 
hereafter,  It  must  be  more  than  death  to 
&,  which  makes  us  amazed  at  those 
audacities,  that  durst  be  nothing,  and 
return  into  their  chaot  again.  Certainly 
such  spirits  as  could  contemn  death, 
irtien  they  expected  no  better  being  after, 
would  hare  scorned  to  lire  had  they 
known  any.  And,  therefore,  we  applaud 
not  the  judgment  of  Machiavel,  that 
Christianity  makes  men  cowards,  or  that 
with  the  confidence  of  but  half  dying,  the 
dispised  vcrtues  of  patience  and  huxility, 
hare  abased  the  spirits  of  men,  which 
Pagan  principles  exalted,  but  rather  regu- 
lated the  wildnesse  of  audacities,  in  the 
attempts,  grounds,  and  eternal  sequels  of 
death,  wherein  men  of  the  boldest  spirits 
are  often  prodigiously  temerarious.  Nor 
can  we  extenuate  valour  of  ancient  mar- 
tyrs, who  contemned  death  in  the  un- 
comfortable scene  of  their  lives,  and  in 
their  decrepit  martyrdomes  did  probably 
lose  not  many  moneths  of  their  dayes, 
or  parted  with  life  when  it  was  scarce 
worth  the  living.  For  (betide  that  long 
time  past  holds  no  consideration  unto  a 
slender  time  to  come^  they  had  no  small 
disadvantage  from  the  constitution  of 
old  age,  which  naturally  makes  men 
fearful ;  and  complexionally  superan- 
nuated from  the  bold  and  couragious 
thoughts  of  youth  and  ,ferrent  years 
But  tiie  contempt  of  death  from  corporal 
animosity,  promoteth  not  our  felicity. 
They  may  set  in  the  Orchatra,  and 
noblest  seats  of  hearen,  who  hare  held 
up  shaking  hands  in  the  fire,  and  hu- 
manely contended  for  glory. 

'*  Mean  while  Epicurus  lies  deep  in 
Jhmte*$  hell,  wherin  we  meet  with  tombs 
eaelomoff  souls,  which  denied  their  im- 
mortalities. But  whether  the  rirtuous 
heathen,  who  lired  better  then  he  spake, 
or  erring  in  the  prineiples  of  himself,  yet 
lived  abof  e  philosophers  of  m&n  specious 


dissolutions;  with  these  hopes  Soerate» 
warmed  his  doublfol  spirits,  against  that 
C(M.  potion,  and  Caio  before  he  durst 
give  the  fatal  stroak,  spent  part  of  the 
dgfat  in  reading  the  immortality  of  Plato, 
thereby  confirming  his  warering  hand 
unto  the  animosity  of  that  attempt. 

**  It  is  the  heariest  stone  that  melan- 
choly can  throw  at  a  man,  to  tell  him  he 
is  at  the  end  of  his  nature;  or  that  then 
is  no  further  state  to  come,  unto  which 
this  seemes  progressional,  and  otiierwise 
made  in  vain ;  without  thb  accomplish- 
ment, the  natural  expectation  and  desire 
of  such  a  state,  were  but  a  fallacy  in  na- 
ture, unsatisfied  considerators  would 
quarrel  the  justice  of  their  constitutions, 
and  rest  content,  (bat  Adam  had  fallen 
lower,  whereby  by  knowing  no  other 
original,  and  deeper  ignorance  of  them- 
selres,  they  might  have  enjoyed  the  hap- 
pinesse  of  inferiour  creatures,  who  in 
tranquillity  possess  their  constitutions, 
as  having  not  the  apprehension  to  deplore 
their  own  natures.  And  being  fradned 
below  the  circumference  of  these  hopes, 
or  cognition  of  better  being,  tlie  wisdom 
of  Ood  hath  necessitated  their  content- 
ment :  but  the  superiour  ingredient  and 
obscured  part  of  ourselves,  whereunto  all 
present  fdicities  affon}  no  i^esting  con- 
tentment, will  be  able  at  last  to  tell  us 
we  are  more  then  our  present  selves; 
and  evacuate  such  hopes  in  the  frui- 
tion of  their  own  accomplishments."— 
pp.  23,  24. 

^  We  sum  up  all  with  considera- 
tions upon  the  vanity  of  those 
struggles  Tor  immortality,  which 
men  have  made  *  through  monu- 
ments, inscriptions,  obelisks,  pyra- 
mids, and  the  like.  The  following 
b  one  of  his  most  characteristic^ 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  his 
most  splendidand  original  passages. 

«  Had  they  nuide  as  good  provision 
for  their  names,  as  they  have  done  for 
their  reliques,  they  had  not  so  grosly 
erred  in  the  art  of  perpetuatieu.    But  to 
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sabdst  in  bcmcs,  aad  be  but  I^rramidfilly 
extant,  is  a  faUacy  in  duration.  Vain 
ashes,  which  in  the  oblivion  of  names, 
persons,  times,  and  sexes,  have  found 
unto  themselves,  a  fruitlesse  rontinu^ 
stion,  and  ondy  arise  unto  late  posterity, 
ns  emblemes  of  mortal  yanities;  anti- 
dotes against  piide,  vain  glory,  and  mad- 
ding vices.  Pagan  vain  glories,  which 
thought  the  world  might  last  for  ever, 

had  encomagement   for  ambitioD,  and 

finding  on^erapoiunto^he  immortality  of    tkin.^    Wherein  there 


their  names,  were  never  dampt  with  the 
necessity  of  oblivion.  Even  old  ambi- 
tions had  the  advantage  of  ours,  in  the 
attempts  of  their  vain  glories,  who  act- 
ing early,  and  before  the  probable  meri- 
dian of  time,  have  by  this  time  found 
great  accomplishment  of  their  designes, 
whereby  the  ancient  heron  have  already 
outlasted'  their  monuments,  and  mecha- 
nical preservations.  .But  in  this  latter 
scene  of  time  we  cannot  expect  such 
mummies  unto  our  memories,  when  am- 
bition may  fear  the  prophecy  ef  £/uu, 
and  Charlet  the  fiftcan  never  hope  to  live 
within  two  Mahtuela't  of  HecVtr, 

**  And  therefore  restlesse  inquietude  they  all  relate, 
for  the  diutumity  of  our  memories  unto 
present  conaderations,  seemes  a  vanity 
almost  out  of  date,  and  superannuated 
peece  of  folly^  We  cannot  hope  to  live 
so  long  in  our  names,  as  some  have  done 
in  their  persons,  one  face  of  Janus  holds 
no  proportion  to  the  other.  Tis  to  late 
to  be  ambitious.  The  great  mutations 
of  the  world  are  acted,^  or  time  may  be 
too  short  for  our  designes.  To  extend 
our  memories  by  monuments,  whose 
death  we  dayly  pray  for,  and  whose  dura- 
tion we  cannot  hope,  without  injury  to 
our  expectations,  in  the  advent  of  the 
last  day,  were  a  contradiction  to  our 
belie&.  We  whose  generations  are  or- 
dained in  this  setting  part  of  time,  are 
providentially  taken  off  from  such  ima- 
ginations. And  being  necessitated  to  eye 
the  remaining  particle  of  futurity,  are 
naturally  constituted  un^  thoughts  of 
the  next  world,  and  cannot  excusably 
decline  the  consideration  of  that  dura- 
tion, which  nuiketh  pyramids  pillars  of 
snow,  and  all  that's  past  a  moment." — 
p.  26. 


that  cannot  destroy  itself;  andthebigh-» 
est  strain  of  omnipotency  to  be  so  power- 
fully constituted,  as  not  to  suffer  even 
from  the  power  of  itself.  But  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Christian  immortality  frustrates 
all  earthly  glorv,  and  the  ouality  of  either 
state  after  death  makes  a  foUy  of  postbu* 
mous  memory.  God,  who  can  onely 
destroy  our  souls,  and  hath  assured  our 
resurrection,  either  of  our  bodies  or 
names  hath  directiy  promised  no  dura* 
is  so    much  of 


chance,  that  the  boldest  expectants  have 
found  unhappy  frustration  ;  and  to  holc| 
long  subsistence,  seems  but  a  scape  iu 
oblivion.  But  man  is  a  noMe  animal, 
splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the 
gnve,  solemnizing  nativities  and  d^thf 
with  equal  lustre,  nor  omitting  cere- 
monies of  bravery,  in  the  infamy  of  his 
nature."— pp.  28,  29.  * 

The  following  brief  citation 
will  not  unaptly  conclude  the  se- 
ries we  have  given,  and  sum  iip 
the  interesting  subject  to  which 


We  have  already  extended  our 


extracts  beyond  our  intention^  but    — P* 


«  Five  languages  secured  not  the 
epitaph  of  Gordianuss  the  man  of  God 
lives  longer  without  a  tomb  then  any  by 
one,  invisibly  interred  by  angels,  and 
adjudg^  to  obscurity,  though  not  with- 
out some  marks  directing  humane  disco- 
very. Enoch  and  Elias  without .  either 
tomb  or  burial,  in  an  anomalous  state 
of  being,  are  the  great  examples  of  per- 
petuity, in  their  long  and  living  memory, 
in  strict  account  being  still  on  this  side 
death,  and  having  a  late  part  yet  to  apt 
upon  this  stay  of  earth.  If  in  the  decre- 
tory term  of  the  world  we  shall  not  all 
die,  but  be  changed,  according  to  re- 
ceived translation;  the  last  day  wUi 
make  but  few  graves;  at  least,  quic^ 
resurrections  will  anticipate  lasting  se- 
pultures; some  graves  will  be  opened 
before  they  be  quite  closed,  and  Lazarus 
be  no  wonder.  When  many  that  fbared 
to  die  shall  groan,  that  they  can  die  but 
once,  the  dismal  state  is  the  second  and 
living  death,  when  life  puts  despair  on 
the  damned  ;  when  men  shall  vrish  the 
coverings  of  mountidns,  not  of  monu- 
ments, and  annihilation  ihall  be  courted." 


29. 


cannot  conclude  this  artide  with- 
out indulging  our  readers,  who 
may  not  Imve  seen  the  work  itself^ 
widi  two  short  passages  more. 

«  There  is  nothing  strictir  immortal, 
hot  inunortalitv;  whatever  noth  no  be- 
ginning may  be  confident  of  no  end. 
All  owers  nave  a  dependent  being,  and 
within  the  reach  of  destruction,  which  is 


Of  the  life  of  Browne  few 
morials  are  preserved  of  waxuk  in* 
terest,  and  as  he  was  a  diligent 
and  extensive  practitionery  and  a 
dose  student  in  his  leisure  hours, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  mn^h 
attention  could  now  be  excited  by 

^^     attempting  his  biography.   It  may 

^  peraUar  of  that  nec^wy  essence    be  gratifying,  however,  to  know. 


Ot 
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upon  the  authority  of  his  firlend 
Wbitefoot,  that  his  end  was  not 
unworthy  the  man  who  so  as- 
suredly exults  in  Christian  hopes. 
Whitefoot's  words,  relative  to  the 
dose  of  his  life,  are  these :  **  In 
his  last  sickness,  wherein  he  con- 
tinued ahout  a  week's  time,  en- 
during great  pain  of  the  choUck, 
•besides  a  continual  fever,  with  as 
much  patience  as  hath  been  seen 
in  any  man,  without  any  pretence 
of  stoical  apathy,  animosity,  or 
vanity,  of  not  being  concerned 
thereat,  or  suffering  no  impeach- 
ment of  happiness.  Nihil  agis 
dohr.  His  patience  was  founded 
upon  the  Christian  philosophy,  and 
a  sound  faith  of  God's  providence, 
and  a  meek  and  humble  submis- 
sion thereunto,  which  he  expressed 
in  few  words ;  I  visited  him  near 
his  end,  when  he  had  not  strength 
to  hear  or  speak  much;  the  last 
words  which  I  heard  from  him 
were,  besides  some  expressions  of 
deamess,  that  he  did  freely  submit 
to  the  will  of  God,  being  without 
fear :  he  had  oft  triumphed  over 
the  king  of  terrors  in  others,  and 
give  many  repulses  in  the  defence 
of  patients;  but  when  his  overturn 
came,  he  submitted  with  a  meek, 
rational,  and  religious  courage." 

Of  his  talents  and  learning  some 
adequate  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  extracts  we  have  here  pre- 
sented, as  well  as  from  our  former 
article  upon  the  Religio  Medici 
and  Christian  Morals.  CSee  Cong. 
Mag.  for  March  1822.)  Of  his 
rare  and  splendid  natural  endow- 
ments none  of  his  works  afford  such 
ample  proof  as  the  one  now  before 
us,  and  of  his  acquirements  and 
learning  no  memorials  remain  so 
xxxnplete  «uid  decisive  as  those  in 
-the' present  tract.  Though,  among 
.  the  ineii  of  exalted  genius,  he  is 
entitled  to  a  very  h^h  rank,  yet 
he  unfortunately  lived  at  that 
period  of  our  literary  history,  when 
the  Enfflish  language  was  fast 
sinking  from  its  dignity  and  purity. 
Though  his  style  is  often  elegant 


and  eloquent,  and  many  of  his 
combinations  of  phraseology  are  to 
be  classed  among  the  very  happiest 
that  our  literature  affords,  yet 
these  are  counterbalanced  by  te- 
merities of  thought,  sentiment,  and 
diction  which  are  often  the  indica- 
tions indeed  of  true  genius,  but 
which  destroy  that  certain  con- 
fidence in  the  judgments  of  such 
men  which  we  should  delight  to 
cherish,  and  make  us  cautious  of 
holding  them  up  as  models  for 
modem  imitation. 

In  venturing  to  the  very  verge  of 
lawful  speculation,  though  Browne 
very  rarely  stumbles  on  the  pre- 
cipice, yet  he  sometimes  looks 
down,  turns  giddy,  and  makes  his 
more  nervous  readers  tremble  or 
shriek  for  his  safety.  In  his  earlier 
life  he  had  read  much  on  the  side 
of  infidelity,  and  though  he  fully 
embraced  the  Christian  revelation, 
and  frequently  glories  in  its  dis- 
coveries, yet  we  are  not  sure  that 
either  the  force  of  his  imagination, 
or  the  ardentia  verba,  or  his  fond- 
ness for  speculation,  can  be  allowed 
to  plead  an  adequate  apology  on 
all  occasions  for  his  liberties,  to 
use  no  stronger  term,  with  some  of 
the  sacred  verities  of  his  own 
creed.  But,  we  tread  softly  over 
his  ashes.  We  remember  his  own 
words :  *'  He  assumes  the  honour- 
able style  of  a  Christian,  not  be- 
cause it  is  the  religion  of  his  coun- 
try," but  "having,  in  his  riper 
years  and  conformed  judgment, 
seen  and  examined  all,  he  finds 
himself  obliged,  by  the  principles 
of  Grace,  and  the  law  of  his  own 
reason,  to  embrace  no  other  name 
but  this.*'  His  works,  therefore, 
are  to  be  read  with  caution  as  to 
the  sentiment;  and  as  to  their  style 
we  can  only  say,  in  brief,  that  it  has 
beauties  of  the  highest  kind,  and 
affords  instances  of  the  most  mi- 
nute and  exquisite  grace^  and  sur- 
prises by  the  originality  and  force 
of  its  epithets,  as  well  as  by  those 
complicated  elegancies  of  figure  and 
allusion^  in  which  true  genius  de- 
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lights,  bnt  that  its  vices  are  neither 
few  nor  small.  Oh  these  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  dwell ;  having  al- 
ready surpassed  the  limits  of  this 
article,  we  must,  for  the  present, 
dismiss  the  invidious  topic,  and 
close  our  observations,  lest,  after 
the  splendid  entertainment  our 
author  has  afibrded,  some  of  our 
readers  should  think  our  own 
lamp  bums  rather  dim.     Indeed, 


as  all  authors  are  supposed  to 
write  at  midnight  in  caves,  gar- 
rets, or  cells,  we  deem  it  advisable 
to  let  our  readers  know,  that "  'tis 
time  to  close  the  five  ports  of 
knowledge;  we  are  unwilling  to 
spin  out  our  waking  thoughts  into 
the  phantasms  of  sleep,  which 
often  continueth  precogitations, 
making  cables  of  cob- webs,  and 
wildernesses  of  groves." 


ANALYTICAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTICES  OP 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


change  excites,  of  coarse,  astonish- 
ment  and  ridicule,  and  Conway,  an 
intimate  associate,  residing  for  a 
time  in  a  forciga  country,  hastens 
home  full  of  anxiety  respccdng  the 
soundness  of  his  friend's  intellects. 
In  the  course  of  their  intercommu- 
nications, the  leading  points,  both 
of  theoretical  and  experimental  re- 
ligion, come  under  discussion,  and, 
Conway,  instead  of  verifying  the 
insanity  of  Howard,  becomes  satis- 
fied that  he  is  of  sound  mind,  and  is 
left,  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  a 
sincere  inquirer  after  divine  truth. 
Incidentally  to  thi^,  the  author  has 
introduced  the  narrative  of  the  con- 
version and  happy  death  of  one  of 
Mr.  Howard's  sons,  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  operation  of  reli- 
gious conviction  on  minds  of  a  dif- 
ferent oast.  The  dying  scene  of 
Arthur  Howard  is  interestingly  writ- 
ten, and  we  shall  insert  it  in  this 
place. 

"One  night,"  says  his  father,  "  I 
thought  him  much  worse,  so  did  Traven, 
and  we  both  sat  up  with  him.  He  seemed 
to  suffer  great  uneasiness,  and  was  very 
restless,  his  breathing  high,  and  quick, 
and  oppressed ;  and  though  not  asleep, 
he  seemed  almost  unconscious  of  our 
presence.  Travers  sat  near,  watching 
every  motion,  and  every  expression  of 
uneasiness  that  passed  over  his  still  beau- 
tiful countenance  ;  and  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  arranging  his  pillows,  or  ad- 
justing his  uneasy  bed.  I  sat  on  the 
other  side,  attempting  the  same ;  and  we 
interchanged  looks  of  grief  or  apprehen- 
sion, or  together  raised  our  eyes  to  Hea- 
ven, for  his  presence  to  give  that  relief 
which  our  love  sought  in  vain  to  do.  At 
length  he  fell  into  an  uneasy  slumber* 
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We  have  been  exceedingly  io-^ 
terested  by  this  little  book,  notwith- 
standing some  objections  to  its  form 
and  arrangement.  It  is  principally 
in  dialogue,  but  the  style  is  about 
as  different  from  that  of  actual  con- 
versation as  can  well  be  Imagined. 
Independently  of  the  want  of  that 
careless  and  idiomatic  undress, 
which,  within  certain  limits.  Is  the 
most  truly  elegant  attire  of  oral 
interchange  of  thought  and  feeling, 
there  is  such  a  perpetual  recurrence 
of  names — *  My  dear  Conway' — 
*  My  dear  Howard'—*  Dearest  Tra- 
vers*—as  is  altogether  .unusual  in 
actual  life.  Objections  such  as 
these,  however,  and  some  others 
which,  if  we  were  hypercritlcally  in- 
cliaed,  we  might  make  against  a 
few  insulated  passages,  fade  away 
in  comparison  vt^itfa  the  general 
worth  of  the  book.  We  are  sure 
that  none  can  read  in  a  right  feel- 
ing without  deriving  profit  from  its 
contents;  and  we  feel  tempted  to 
make  the  concession,  that  if  all  reli- 
gious fictions  were  composed  in  the 
spirit  of  this  series  of  dialogues,  our 
objections  to  the|n  would  be  dis- 
armed of  half  their  force.  Without 
attempting  a  minute  analysis  of  the 
story,  we  may  state  the  general  out- 
line as  follows.  Mr.  Howard,  a  man 
of  large  fortune  and  distinguished 
faculties,  on  his  recovery  from  a 
dangerous  indisposition  is  led  to 
meditate  deeply  on  divine  things, 
and  becomes  decidedly  pious.    This 
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The  obaraoter  of  TraVers  is  well 
cooceived,  and  bis  ag^ency  in  the 
chauge  of  Artlmr  Howard's  mind  is 
managed  with  much  skill. 


which  gradually  became  more  peaceful, 
till  at  last  he  slept.  This  conUnucd  for 
about  an  hour.  He  then  awoke,  and 
observing  who.  were  with  him,  he  looked 
earnestly  first  at  Travcrs,  then  at  me,  and 
holding  out  a  hand  to  each, 

<<  ^  My  two  dearest  friends  on  earth  \* 
8^  he, 

**  For  a  few  moments  he  was  much 
moved.  Travers,  too,  was  almost  over- 
powered, but  at  last  said,  repeating  Ar- 
thur's words, 

*<  *  0«  earth !  yes  ;  but,  even  while 
with  us,  you  love  another  Friend,  with  a 
love  unlike  —  far,  far  above  that  love 
that  you  bear  to  us,  a  love  which  produces 

*  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.*  * 

*f  Arthur's  countenance  changed  to  an 
expression  of  calm  joy,  and  looking  ear- 
nestly at  Travers, 

.  **  «  Yes,  my  most  beloved  Travers,  my 
eyes  must  soon  close  on  you,  but  to  open 
on  him  whom,  having  not  seen*  I  love,— 
with  whom  I  long  to  be.  At  thb  mo- 
ment faith  so  perceives  his  gloiy,  as  to 
make  me  DviUing  to  be  absent  from  you, 
that  I  may  he  present  with  him.  Will- 
ing !  far  more  than  willing, — I  ardently 
long  to  depart,  that  I  may  be  with  him  ! 
And  when  the  veil  is  witndrawn,  when  I 
shall  really  enter  his  presence,  when  I 
shall  behold  him' 

'<  He  could  say  no  more,  but  his 
countenance  expressed  the  rapture  of  the 
anticipation.  In  a  little  he  sud,  <  1 
think  the  day  begins  to  dawn.'  , 

**  Travers  drew  aside  the  \findow  cur- 
tiuns.  The  sun  was  just  rising.  Arthur 
begged  to  be  supported,  so  as  to  see  it ; 
he  again  held  our  hands. 

*<  *  Let  me  feel  you  near  me  as  long 
as  T  am  here,'  he  said.  He  looked  ear- 
nestly at  us  again,  then  a  long  look  at 
the  sun  and  sky.  *  How  I  have  loved 
that  light!'  Then  turning  to  us,  <I 
shall  soon  see  you  in  glory, — but  that 
sun,  shall  it  be  quenched  for  ever  ?  It 
matters  not,*— 1  go  to  the  source  of  all 
light.' 

**  He  then  begged  Travers  to  read  to 
him  the  4th  chapter  of  the  1st  Epistle  of 
John.  Wliilc  Travers  read,  he  listened 
with  an  expression  of  heavenly  compo- 
sure. Before  he  had  finished,  however, 
he  said, 

**  *  I  do  not  hear  you,  Travers, — dear, 
dear  Travers!  My  father!' 

<<  He  became  quite  faint^  and  we  laid 
him  down.  He  looked  at  us  smiling^ 
and  said  in  a  ve]^  low  voice, 

<  *  <  This  is  death, — ^it  has  no  sting  { 
idl  is  peace,— joy.',  Theti  looking  up 
with  an  expression  of  rapture,  and,  as  If 
he  saw  the  approach  of  someone,  he  said, 

*  Come,  come' 

<*  His  lips  still  moved,  but  we  heard 
no  more.  After  a  few  long  breatliings, 
he  was  at  rest  for  ever." — pp.  281—284. 


On  Protestant  Nonconformity,  By 
Josiali  Conder,  Second  Edition. 
V2nuf,  5#.  a<f.— London:  Holds- 
worth,  1S22. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing a  reprint,  in  a  cheap  and 
abridged,  though,  in  several  re- 
spects, an  improved  form,  of  this 
temperate,  judicious,  and  well-writ- 
ten defence  of  Protestant  Dissent, 
The  author,  with  exemplary  can- 
dour, has  pointed  out  certain  defects 
in  the  former  edition,  and  has  taken 
considerable  pains  to  render  the 
present  republication,  as  far  as 
might  be  practicable  in  an  abridg- 
ment, a  corrected  transcript  of  the 
original.  The  chapter  on  '  Laws 
in  general'  is  omitted,  since,  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  the  subject 
itself,  as  well  as  to  give  fair  scope 
to  the  writer's  sentiments,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  re-write  it 
on  a  larger  scale.  The  substance 
of  the  argument  is,  however,  re- 
tained. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the 
general  division  of  the  work  is 
into  four  books  —  Preliminary — On 
Church  Government  —  On  Rites  and 
Services — On  Ecclesiaitical  Establish' 
meats.  All  these,  especially  the 
last,  are  most  ably  discussed,  and 
by  adhering,  as  far  as  was  possible 
in  so  extended  an  inquiry,  to  gene- 
ral principles,  with  their  specific 
illustration?, ,  the  writer  has  pre- 
served himself  and  his  readers  from 
entanglement  in  a  labyrinth  of  de- 
tails without  a  clue  to  indicate  their 
intelligible  arrangement.  As  but 
few  alterations  have  been  made 
which  affect  the  character  of  the 
work,  and  as,  in  a  former  article, 
we  entered  somewhat  largely  into  a 
critical  estimate  of  its  value,  we 
shall  content  ourselves,  in  this  placet 
with  giving  it  our  warm  and  decided 
recommendation.  Mr.  Conder  m^Mn- 
tains  a  calm  and  moderate  tone 
throughout;  he  never  assumes  the 
manner  of  the  eager  and  violent 
disputant.  He  argues  stronglyt 
but  liberally ;  he  examines  largely, 
and  is  candid  in  his  conclusions, 
but  he  expresses  himself  with  de- 
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he  has  verifled  his  re- 
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cision  when 
snlts. 

Sacb  is  a  brief  description  of  a 
work  admirably  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed, — 
the  defence  and  the  enforcement  of 
i%ht  principles  on  subjects  con- 
neeied  with  church  government  and 
rdigioos  liberty.  We  hope  that  in 
its  present  form  it  will  obtain  an 
extensife  circulation,  and  we  are 
satisfied  that,  into  whatever  hands 
it  may  fall,  it  cannot  have  any  other 
than  a  salutary  effect. 

Some  passages  of  the  former  edi- 
tion, which  touched  on  the  subject 
of  infant  baptism,  have  been  omitted 
uUiis,  and,  as  the  work  now  stands, 
it  vindicates  the  principles  of  Con- 
gregationalism on  grounds  entirely 
distinct  from  the  peculiarities  of 
sect. 
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,  will  justify 'our 

opinion  of  its  general 


The  Fulness  and  Freenrss  of  Spiritual 
BUisins^Sy  as  they  are  revealed  m  ike 
Gospel;  and  thetr  Adaptation  to  tfie 
Wants  and  Miseries  if  Man]  opened 
and  illusiraied.  By  J.  Thornton. — 
London:  Bay nes,  1822.    , 

We  are  always  glad  to  meet  Mr. 
Thornton  with  drawn  pens,  not  in  a 
eontroversial  way,  but  to  give  cur- 
rency, as  far  as  our  recommendation 
may  avail,  to  works  which,  in  all  the 
instances  that  have  come  under  oar 
inspection,  have  appeared  to  us  well 
calculated  to  promote  the  good  of 
souls  and  the  glory  of  God.  Mr.  T. 
i4  a  spirited  writer;  his  habits  of 
eomposition  and  modest  of  argu- 
mentation are  cast  in  a  popular 
mould,  and  well  adapted  for  general 
reading.  For  the  young  his  wri- 
tings and  compilations  are  pecu- 
liarly suitable. 

These  remarks  are  especially  ap- 
plicable to  the  interesting  little 
volume  before  us.  We  have  read 
it  with  pleasure  and  edification,  and 
though  we  cannot  afford  it  much 
space,  the  lUtle  that  we  can  find 
Toomto  say,  will  be  conscientiously' 
commendatory.  It  contains  five 
Chapters.  1.  The  WanU  and  Misc- 
^*  if  Men,  unaequainted  with  true 
^^giM,  and  ahenated  from  God. 
2;  The  Variety,  Plenkude,  and  Prcf- 
ffonsness  of  the  S^ritual  Blessings 
prmfided  in  the  Gospel.  3.  1%  Smt- 
*^^«Neaf  of  Gospel  Invitations.  4.  Mo- 
^  te  CcmpUemce  with  these  Invita- 
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tions.    6.    Objections  answered.    The 
following  extract,  taken  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  book, 
favourable 
contents. 

<<  Sphritual  blessings  reside  in  Christ, 
as  their  proper  repository,  and  <  from 
his  falnets  believers  receive,  and  gmce 
for  grace.'  Nor  is  it  passible  for  the 
affluence  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  to  be 
impaired  and  reduced.  The  richest  earthly 
benefactor  may,  by  continually  giving, 
not  only  waste  but  eventually  exhaust  idi 
his  resources,  and  become  poor.  Joseph, 
who  had,  during  the  seven  fruitful  years, 
amassed  the  produce  ot  an  empire,  and 
had  it  at  his  disposal,  lived  to  see  at  last 
the  granaries  of  Egypt  empty.  But 
though  miUions  after  millions,  in  succes- 
sive ages,  draw  Supplies  of  grace  from 
Ohrist,  his  fulness  remains  the  same. 
Giving  cannot  impoverish,  nor  with- 
holding enrich  him.  The  illustrations 
which  we  borrow  from  nature,  singly  and 
separately  taken,  are  defective,  and  when- 
ever blended  and  united,  thev  are  Still  in- 
adequate to  represent  his  fulness.  The 
ocean  is  but  a  drop,  the  sun  a  transient 
•park,  the  vast  firmament  itself  a  span,  a 
speck,  a  point,  compared  with  the  fulness 
of  Christ,  lyhatever  is  called  great  in 
creatures,  shrfadcs  to  littleness  and  insSg- 
id^cance  if  put  in  contrast  irith  infinity. 
And  yet  we  cannot  speak  intelligibly, 
without  metaphors  and  allusions,  which 
necessarily  faU  short  of  the  subject.  Our 
Redeemer  bestows  pardon,  peace,  com- 
fort, and  felicity,  with  a  royal  munifi- 
cenoe ;  <  for  he  is  exalted  a  Prince  and 
a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  remis- 
sion of  sins  to  Israel.'  Miserable  out- 
casts, vile  apostates,  daring  and  con- 
demned  rebels,  are  raised  from  the  con* 
fines  of  hell  to  the  blissful  seats  and  songs 
of  heaven  I  Who  can  ascertain  the 
breadth  and  length,  the  depth  and  height 
of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge  ? 
Surely,  gratitude  and  wonder  .  ought  to 
fill  our  minds,  and  force  every  dormant 
faculty  to  wake  up  and  pour  forth  exult^ 
ing  strains  of  praise  I  Oh  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ  I  "—pp.  44,  45. 

T/w.  Doctiines  of  Grace  conducive  to 
eminetU  Holiness.  A  Sermon  «fe- 
livered  at  ^ew  So  Iters'  Hall,  on 
Tkursday,  December  5,  1822,  at  a 
Mmithlif  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Churches.  By  John  Boutet  Irnies. 
Printed  at  the  request  of  the  Mini- 
sth'S  and  Congregation. — Knight 
and  Lacey. 

The  circulation  of  single  sermons  is 
generally  very  limited.  Seldom  are 
they  read  beyond  the  circle  of  their 
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aaibori'  fdends ;  aod  many  dis- 
courses of  considerable  merit  are 
thrown  apide  on  the  shelf,  neglectqil 
and  almost  forgotten.  We  regret 
this,  and  sincerely  wish  it  were 
otherwise.  Many  rich  discourses 
have  claims  to  extensive  and  per- 
manent record.  /The  sermon  before 
us  may  be  justly  classed  among  the 
truly  excellent  and  useful;  and 
those  of  our  readers,  who  are  de- 
sirous of  formiqg  clear  and  scrip- 
tural views  of  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
will  do  well  to  give  it  an  attentive 
and  careful  perusal.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  faiihful  and  lucid  state- 
ment; and  the  author's  principles 
are  well  supported  by  appropriate 
appeals  to  the  authority  of  the  word 
of  God.  We  have  seldom  seen  a 
more  able  defence  of  the  doctrines 
of  grace  in  so  small  a  compass. — 
We  heartHy  wish  it  an  extensive 
circulation,  cordially  recommend  it 
to  our  readers,  and  trust  it  will 
prove  a  potent  counteractive  to  the 
spread  of  antinoralan.dclusion. 


Varieties,  Literary,  Scientific,  4t:.  CFebroary, 


Musa  BihUctB ;  or,  the  Poetry  of  the 
Bible.  A  selection  of  the  most  ele- 
gant Poetical  TransUUums,  Para- 
phrases,     and    Indtatiuns    of    the 


Sacred   Scriptures,      \2mo,   6#.  ^ 

London:  Aj-kley,  1819. 
The  plan  of  this  publication  is  ex- 
ceedingly good,  and  considerable 
judgment  has  been  manifested  in 
its  execution.  Some  of  the  finest 
poetical  effusions  in  the  English 
language  are  drawn  from  the  great 
fountain  of  inspiration,  and  the 
editor  of  this  collection  has  dis- 
played much  taste,  and  must  have 
employed  no  little  research  in  pro- 
curing and  selecting  his  materials. 
The  names  of  Milton,  Montgomery, 
Logan,  Parnell,  Doddridge,  Gra- 
hame,  Cowper,  and  others  of  scarce- 
ly inferior  name  adorn  the  volume, 
and,  altogether,  the  compiler  has 
woven  a  delightful  wreath  of  fresh 
and  fragrant  flowers  of  Paradise. 
Scripture  has  given  the  subjects, 
genius  has  adorned  them  with  its 
own  rich  colouring,  and  their  native 
attraction  is  increased  by  their  judi- 
cious combination.  .We  do  not  re- 
collect any  publicatiqn  on  a  similar 
plan,  and  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  ariy  collection  more  lil^ely  to 
be  pleasing  and  profitable  to  the 
young.  The  volume  is  beautifully 
printed,  and  the  vignette  is  a  finish-, 
ed  specimen  of  graphic  reduction. 


VARIETIES,  LITERARY,  SCIENTIFIC,  ^c. 
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GlbaningS,  (continued  from  page  50.) 
**  Cardinal  Pools  answer  to  a  Figure- 
fmger. — One  that  pretended  skill  in  ju- 
dicial Astrologie,  came  to  Cardinal  Poole, 
telling  him  that  he  had  been  calculating 
of  hiB  Natirity  j  the  Cardinal  asked  him, 
What  he  meant  by  his  nativity  ?  The 
Astrologer  answered,  his  Birth,  under 
what  Planet  he  was  borne,  and  what  For- 
tunes would  befall  him,  which  he  said, 
he  had  gathered  from  the  Starres,  and 
Coelestiall  houses;  Tush,  replied  the 
Cardinal],  I  have  been  borne  again  since 
then." 

**  A  comfort  for  poor  faithful  Ministers, 
— As  Chnst,  and  all  his  Apostles  were 
poor,  in  respect  of  worldly  goods ;  so  for 
the  most  part,  the  most  eminent  Minis* 
ters  of  the  Gospel  have  been  men  of 
meane  conditions,  as  to  worldly  estalps  ; 
Martin  Luther  bad  neither  lands,  nor 
houses,  nor  mony  to  leave  his  Wife  and 
Children  when  he  dyed ;  Calvins  Inven- 
tory (library  and  all)  came  not  to  six 
score  pound:  Mr.  Perkins  died  a  very 


poore  ftian,  Mr,  Ainsworth  (even  while 
he  wrote  his  excellent  commentary  upon 
the  Pentateuch)  had  but  nine-pence  a 
week  to  live  on;  Mr  Samuel  Heme, 
when  he  dyed,  left  a  Wife,  and  many 
small  Children,  without  any  meanes  to 
maintain  them,  Mr.  Dod,  for  many  yeares 
together,  had  nothing  to  live  on  but  pro- 
vidence." 

**  The  Service-booke  and  Ceremonies  plea- 
sing to  Papists, — ^Whcn  Queen  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  Crown,  bloody  Bonner 
Bishop  of  London  was  deposed,  and  clapt 
up  in  prison ;  a  friend  of  his  comming 
one  day  to  visite  him,  he  asked  how  the 
world  went  abroad,  and  what  kinde  of 
Service  the  Protestants  used  in  Panls, 
and  other  Cbnrchet ;  his  friend  told  him, 
that  they  had  the  Masse  still  (meaning 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer)  and  Or- 
gans, and  Coaps,  and  Surplices,  and 
the  like ;  nay  (said  Bonner)  if  they  taste  . 
of  our  Broth,  I  doubt  not  but  ere  long  . 
they  will  eate  of  our  Beefe. 

*  *  A  right  C^UHseUor  rare  to  findc-r-  Al- 
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phonsus  King  of  Spaine  comming  very 
young  to  the  Crowne,  some  advised  that 
seven  Counsellors  might  be  joyned  to 
gorern  with  him,  who  should  be  men 
fearing  God,  lovers  of  Justice,  free/rom 
filthy  Lusts,  and  such  as  would  not  take 
bribes.;  to  which  Alphonsus  rcplycd  ;  If 
yon  can  finde  out  seven  such  men,  nay, 
bring  me  but  one  so  qualified,  and  I  wUl 
not  only  admit  him  to  governe  with  me, 
but  shall  willingly  resigne  the  Kingdome 
It  selfe  to  him. 

**  Of  one  that  preached  well,  but  lived  ill. 
—It  was  said  of  one  that  was  an  excel- 
lent Preacher,  but  a  very  bad  lirer,  That 
when  he  was  out  of  the  Pulpit  it  was 
pitty  he  should  ever  goe  into  it ;  and  when 
be  was  in  the  Pulpit  it  was  pitty  he  should 
erer  come  out  of  it.  And  of  another  of 
the  same  kinde  it  was  said ;  That  they 
who  did  not  know  him,  would  thinke  he 
were  in  good  earnest,  when  they  heard 
him  preadi. " 

**  Affection  marres  judgement. — If  the 
Faux  of  our  Concupiscence  give  fire  to 
tbe  Gunpowder  of  our  Appetite,  'twill 
Blow  up  the  parliament-house  of  our 
Reason." 

"  Catoms  sweet  temper.— It  was  a  good 
temper  of  Calvin,  who  (being  told  how 
Lather  rayled  on  him)  professed,  that 
tlttngh  Luther  should  call  him  Devill, 
yet  Itt  would  still  acknowledge  him  fdr 
an  excellent  Servant  of  God." 

"  Bishop  Wren*s  insufferable  insolency. — 
When  Wren  was  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  had  put  downe  all  aftcr-noone  Ser- 
nons  on  Lords  dayes  in* his'  Diocesse,  it 
bapned  that  the  Earles  of  Bedford  and 
Doncaster,  with  three  or  four  Lords 
more,  were  invited  to  the  Baptizing  of 
the  Lord  Brooks  Childe,  at  Dallam,  in 
Suffolke,  which  was  td  be  in  the  aftcr- 
loone  on  the  Lords  day ;  the  Noblemen 
earnestly  desired  Master  Ash  (House- 
kold  Chaplaine  to  the  Lord  Brooks)  to 
preach,  which  through  great  importunity 
be  did;  this  presently  camming  to  the 
Bishops  eares,  he  sends  his  Apparitor 
with  a  Citation  for  Master  Ash  to  ap- 
peire  before  him,  with  whom  the  Lord 
Brooks  went  along  to  the  Bishop,  whom 
they  found  sitting  in  state  like  a  great 
I^d,  or  Demy  Pope  ;  they  desired  to 
know  his  Lordships  pleasure,  to 'which 
tbe  Bishop  answered ;  That  his  Chap- 
Wne  had  openly  affrontisd  him  in  his 
Diocesse.  in  daring  to  -preach  therein 
vitboot  hb  speciail  License,  aiid  that  on 
the  Lords  day  after-noone,  when  he  had 
expressly  prohibited  all  Sermons  within 
^  Jurisdiction  ;  telling  Master  Ash, 
tlttt  he  would  make  him  ^n  example  to 
«U  others ;  my  Lord  Brooks  told  the 
Bishop,  That  it  was  by  the  earnest  entreaty 
of  those  Lords,  and  his  owne  command, 
tbat  Ins  Chaplaine  then  preached,  and 
that  he  hoped  there  was  no  cause  of  of- 
fence in  the  matter  j  to  which  the  Bishop 
Cong.  Mag.  No.  62. 
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replyed :  That  my  Lord  Brooks  did  very 
ill  to  offer  to  maintaine  his  Chaplaine  in 
this,  saying  that  no  Lord  in  England 
should  affront  him  in  his  Diocesse  in 
such  a  manner,  if  he  did,  his  Majesty 
Should  know  of  it,  and  that  he  would 
make  his  Chaplaine  an  example.  Here- 
upon he  presently  proceedeth  against 
Master  Asb  in  his  owne  Court  with  all 
violence,  no  mediation  of  Lords  or  friends 
could  pacific  him,  till  at  last  the  Earle  of 
Doncaster  told  him,  That  he  would  com- 
plaine  of  him  to  the  King,  if  he  would 
not  cease  prosecuting  Mr.  Auh,  since  he 
preached  by  the  Lord  Brooks  command, 
and  at  his,  and  other  Lords  entreaty; 
hereupon  the  Bishop  leaving  the  Chap- 
laine, falls  upon  the  Churchwardens, 
fines  them  forty  shillings  a  man,  injoynes 
them  public  Pennauce  in  the  Churcn,  to 
aske  God  and  the  Bishop  forgivenesse, 
and  to  confesse  that  their  pennanoe  was 
just  J  O  pride  I  O  tyranny!** 


Extract  from   the  ^'Remains**  of  John 

Hales.— ^' Only  our  desire  is,  they 

would  join  with  us  In  those  prayers  and 
holy  ceremonies,  which  are  common  to' 
them  and  ns.  And  so  accordingly,  by 
singular  discretidn,  was  our  service-book 
compiled  by  our  forefathers,  as  contain- 
ing nothing  that  might  offend  them  (t.  e, 
the  Papists) ,  as  being  almost  merely  a 
compendium  of  their  own  Breviary  and 
Missal ;  so  that  they  shall  See  nothing  in 
our  meetings,  but  that  they  shall  see 
done  in  their  own,  liiough  many  things 
which  are'  in  theirs,  here  I  grant  they 
shall  not  find." 

Worship  of  the  Serftnt,^"  The  serpent 
is  a  favourite  divinity  among  some  of 
the  Negroes,  especially  the  Whidahs.  In 
the  year  1697,  a  Hog,  that  had  been  , 
teized  for  some  time  bv  one  of  these  rep- 
tiles, killed  and  gobbled  it  i^.  The 
Marbuts,  or  Priests,  went  with  their 
complaint  in  form  to  the  King ;  and  no 
one  presuming  to  appear  as  council  for 
defendant  Hog,  he  was  convicted  of  the 
sacrilege,  and  an  order  issued  for  a  ge- 
neral massacre  of  all  his  species  through- 
out the  kingdom.  A  thousand  chosen 
warriors,  armed  with  cutlasses,  began 
the  blo6dy  execution;  and  the  whole 
race  of  swine  had  been  extirpated  from 
Whidah,  if  the  King  (who  loved  pork) 
had  not  put  a  stop  tolthe  carnage,  by  re« 
presenting  to  the  Marbuts,  thut  they 
ought  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  vengeance 
they  had  already  taken." — History  of  Ja- 
maicUj, 

Origin  of  Church  Patronages. — In  the 
year  542,  a  council  held  at  Orleans  or- 
dered, that  if  any  person  desired  to  have 
a  parish  church  erected  on  his  estate,  he 
should  first  be  obliged  to  endow  it,  and 
to  find  an  incumbent.  Hence  the  origin 
of  patronages. 

Red   S^ow  in   New  South  Shetland.^ 
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Snov^r  of  a  reddish  tint  was  found  in  this 
region,  as  in  the  Arctic  countries  de- 
scribed by  Captain  Robs.  It  appears  to 
owe  its  colour  to  some  cryptogainic 
vegetable,  probably  of  the  same  general 
nature  as  that  described  by  Brown  and 
Bauer,  in  their  account  of  the  red  snow 
of  the  Arctic  Highlands. —  Brewster* s 
JgumaL 

Earthquake  at  Inverary, — An  earth- 
quake was  distinctly  felt  at  Inveraiy,  in 
the  morning  of  the  22d  October.  Seve- 
ral persons  in  the  town  felt  the  shock, 
and  others  heard  a  sound  like  that  of  se- 
veral carriages  in  motion.  About  13 
miles  farther  down  Lochfme,  some  of  the 
peasantry  were  much  alarmed,  at  seeing 
their  furniture  violently  shaken.  The 
day  was  rainy  and  lowering ;  and  about 
four  p*clock,  there  was  a  loud  and  con- 
tinued peal  of  thunder,  with  some  vivid 
gashes  of  lightning. — Ibid, 

Lithographic  Paper. — M.  Senefelder, 
the  celebrated  promoter  of  the  Litho- 
graphic Art,  has  lately  invented  a  kind 
of  paper,  or  card,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Magnesian  limestione  usually  employed. 
This  card  is  covered  on  one  or  both  faces 
with  an  argillb-calcareous  mixture, 
which  has  the  property  of  receiving  the 
ink  or  crayon,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
stone  doe8>  and  of  undergoing  the^  ordi- 
nary preparation,  and  furnishing  impres- 
sions as  neat  and  perfect  as  those  ob- 
tained from  designs  traced  on  stone. — 
tbid. 

Queen  Elixabeth*s  Tkanksgiving.-^IJ pon 
receipt  of  the  news  of  her  sister's 
death,  and  that  she  was  proclaimed 
Queen,  it  is  said  that  Elizabeth  fell  down 
on  her  knees,  and,  after  a  short  silence, 
broke  out  with  these  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
—•J  Dotnino  factum  est  istud  et  est  tnirabile 
in  oculis  nostris;  which  words  she  dfter- 
wards  took  for  her  motto  on  some  of  her 
gold  coin. 

.  James  "ist.  a  Calvinist  and  Episcirpalian, — 
As  to  the  religion  of  King  James  I. 
notwithstanding  all  his  advances  to  the 
Pope  and  Papists,  upon  the  account,  first 
of  the  Spanish,  and  afterwards  the  French 
match,  he  was  renlly  Calvinist  in  most 
points  but  that  of  church  government ; 
witopsa  same  of  hEH  bnoks  and  his  zeal 
for  tk'  Synod  of  Durt.  But  as  to  his 
Episcopucy,  he  eh i^ wed  s^  much  learning 
Had  reiiiiiug  in  iih  nri^nments  fur  it  at 
the  conference  nt  HniiVipton  Court,  that 
ArcliblHhi>p  VVliitgift  aniLl,  he  was  truly 
persuaded  thnt  tiie  Kii-i^  spake  by  the 
Spirit  of  GoiL — Wdnrwii  p.  21. 

HcriftftfilFijUh.^-WU^'t:  King  James  I. 
despMched  Sir  H.  Wrott^^n  to  Venice,  to 
inform  l*aui  V*  thiit  he  sibould  assist  the 
Vttictiftaa  with  nil  hia  forces  ;  the  Pope's 
Nundo  objected  tltat  King  James  wis 
not  u  Csilholic  ^  ti^iau  which  the  Doge 
took  him  up  briskly,  and  told  him  that 
the  King  of  England  believed  in  Jesus 


Christ,  but  he  did  not  know  in  whom 
some  others  believed. 

Mtmirosc's  Imitalion. — At  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  celebrated  letter  of  the  Marquess 
of  Montrose  to  King  €harles  I.  informing 
him  of  his  victories  over  the  rebels  In 
Scotland,  is  this  remarkable  expression 
— **  When  I  have  conquered  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba,  as  I  doubt  not  I  shall  very 
quickly,  I  hope  I  may  then  have  leave 
to  say,  as  David's  General  did  to  his 
master — *  Come  thou,  lest  this,  country 
be  called  by  my  name.' " 

Providential  Escape  of  Charles  Second, 
— Charles  II.  being  at  Windsor,  and 
drinking  more  liberally  than  usual,  after 
the  fatigue  of  riding,  he  retired  to  the 
next  room,  and  wrapping  himself  up  in 
his  cloak,  fell  asleep  upon  a  couch.  He 
was  but  a  little  time  come  back  to  the 
company,  when  a  servant  belonging  to 
one  of  them  lay  down  upon  the  same 
couch  in  the  King's  cloak,  and  was  found 
stabbc4  with  a  poniard. —  Wr.koootlt  p.  14 1 . 

Character  of  Protf5ta»tf5.— In  the  reign 
of  James  II.  when  the  Catholic  religion 
was  making  inroads  upon  the  establish- 
ment, such  was  the  depravity  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  then  Sir  Alexander 
Fitton,  that  he  did  not  scruple,  on  all 
occasions,  and  often  upon  the  bench,  to 
declare — ^That  the  Protestants  were  all 
rogues ;  and  that  among  forty  thousand 
of  them,  there  was  not  one  that  was  not 
a  traitor,  a  rebel,  and  a  villain. 

A  FooVs  Pu/a'»ftm«it.— The  following  is 
the  Order  of  Council  against  Archibald, 
the  King's  Fool,  for  affronting  Arch- 
bishop Laud : — 

"  It  is  this  day  ordered  by  his  Majesty, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Board,  that  Archi- 
bald Armstrong,  the  King's  Fod,  for 
certain  scandalous  words  of  a  high  na- 
ture, spoken  by  him  against  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  Grace, 
and  proved  to  be  uttered  by  him  by  two 
witnesses,  shall  have  his  coat  pulled 
over  his  head,  and  be  discharged  of  the 
King's  service,  and  be  banished  the 
Court ;  for  which  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain of  the  King's  Household  is  prayed 
and  required  to  give  order  to  be  exe- 
cuted." And  immediately  the  same  was 
put  in  execution. — Rushworthy'Ool.i.pAH, 

CromweU*s  Conscience.^  After  the  Refor- 
mation, Oliver  Ccomwell  adhered  some, 
time  to  the  church  of  England,  very  de- 
voutly attending  on  the  public  service  ; 
but,  at  length,  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Puritans,  he  became  a  zealous  friend 
to  that  party,  frequently cntertainihgtbeir 
ministers  at  his  house.  At  this  time,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  so  scrupulously  just, 
that  having,  some  years  before,  won  thirty 
pounds  of  one  Mr.  Calton,  at  play,  he 
now  paid  it  him  back  agun,  telling  him, 
that  he  had  got  it  by  indu^ect  and  unlanvfnl 
means,  and  that  it  would  be  a  sin  to  keep 
it  any  longer.— JHarrw's  Life,  p.  3. 
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DERBYSHIRE* 

(Continued  from  page  53.) 

AsHFORD. — General  Baptist. — A  General 
Baptist  church  was  collected  here  during 
Cromweirs  protectorate,  of  which  the 
celebrated  Titus  Oates  was  a  member. 
He  presented  to  it  several  books,  and 
among  them  Poole's  Annotations,  and 
Umborch's  Body  of  Divinity,  which  are 
still  preserved.  About  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  tins 
cliarch  enjoyed  the  joint  ministry  of  Mr. 
White  and  Mr.  Mason.  Of  the  latter, 
although  he  survived  liis  colleague,  but 
few  particulars  are  known.  Mr.  White 
was  a  man  of  eminent  ability,  piety,  and 
zeal.  He  died  October  17,,  1727.  After 
his  decease,  and  that  of  Mr.  Mason,  the 
church  which  had  flourished  greatly  in 
their  life  time,  rapidly  declined,  till  at 
length,  and  for  several  years,  there  was 
a  complete  interruption  of  the  social  in- 
t^coorse  of  its  different  branches .  which 
were  spread  over  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages. 

^Vhile  the  affairs  of  the  church  at 
Athford  were  in  this  deplorable  state, 
Mr.  CoTTonf,  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  the  Isle  of  Uzholme,  visited 
the  Peak,  and  collected  together  the 
scattered  members  of  this  church,  to 
whom  he  preached  several  times,  in  a 
house  at  Monsal-dale.  It  also  appears, 
that  upon  Mr.  Cotton's  representations 
of  the  condition  of  this  church  to  two 
ministers,  Messrs.  «/efferv  and  Possey, 
of  Goiutofi,  a  place  djstaut  40  miles  from 
Ashfi^,  thfj  were^  induced  to  pay  a 
{Oatmtpus  monthly  Tiait  to  this  destitute 
church,,  which  wah  at  that  time  without 
a  convenient  place  of  worship,  although 
possessed  of  a  burying  ground  in 
Ashford  Lajie,  and  another  at,  Black- 
well.  Messrs.  Jcffery  and  Dossey  pur- 
chased a  piece  of  land  adjoining  the 
hnrjring  ground  in  Ashford  Lane,  where 
they  erected  a  meeting-house  nearly  at 
their  own  expense,  which  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Boyce,  in  1761.  3eing  also  anxious 
tW  the  people  s^uld  be  regularly  sup- 
I^ied  with  religious  instruction,  Mr. 
Je^ery  added  to  these  benefactions  the  gift 
of  three  acres  of  land,  which  he  had  pur- 
chfijed,  p.v4  erected  thereon  a  hppse  for 
tj^e  accommodation  of  the  minister.  He 
likewise  recommended  to  them  to  elect  a 


Mr.  Fox,  then  a  member  of  the  church  at 
Gamston,  to  be  their  minister.  To  this 
suggestion  they  assented,  and  chose 
Mr.  Fox  in  1761,  who  immediately 
came  to  reside  among  them,  and  conti- 
nued af  Ashford  about  fire  years,  but 
with  little  apparent  success;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  returned  to  Gamston . 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  year  1766  by 
Mr.  Kelsey,  who  laboured  very  unsuc- 
cessfully for. about  12  years;  when  hd 
returned  to  Knipton,  leaving  the  Baptist 
church  at  Ashford,  a  second  time  in 
imminent  danger  of  becoming  extinct. 

In  this  trying  situation  the  church 
sought  and  obtained  assistance  from  the 
new  Baptist  connection ;  of  which,  in 
1782,  it  became  an  integral  part.  From 
this  time  its  prospects  began  to  improve, 
and  in  1789,  Mr.  William  Pickering, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Mr.  N.  Pickering, 
of  Castle  Donnington,  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  become  the  settled  minister  at 
Ashford.  While  Mr.  Pickering  conti- 
nued to  reside  in  this  place,,  he  preached 
at  Bradwell,  where  a  small  meeting- 
house was  erected  in  1790,  He  also 
preached  at  Abney,  Wardlaw,  and  other 
neighbouring  villages.  As  it  is  cpmmon 
with  many  churches  of  this  denomi- 
nation, to  defer  the  ordination  of  their 
ministers,  until  they  have  resided  several 
years  amongst  them,  Mr.  Pickering  was 
not  ordained  to  the  pastoral  office,  until 
April  6,  1794,  upon  which  occasion  the 
poverty  of  the  church  compelled  them  to 
solicit  Mr.  John  Taylor  alone  to  co^duct 
the  whole  of  the  services.  The  c!iu^"ch 
appeared  to  prosper  for  some  time  sub* 
sequent  to  Mr.  Pickering's  ordinati^^v 
but  a  change  afterwards  took  place,  and 
the  number  of  \ts  members  decreased  ^  in^ 
consequence   of   which  he   removed  to  , 

Ilkiston,  in  the  year  1800. 

After  Mr.  Pickering's  removal,  the 
church  invited  Mr.  Bradbury,  one  of 
their  own  members,  to  undertake  the 
ministry  among  them,  to  which  be  as- 
sented; but  pursuing  a  secular  calling, 
it  was  soon  found  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  ministerial  function,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  discontinued  the 
preaching  at  Aljney,  .  Pradwel),  and 
Wardlaw ;  and  the  intcj-ests  of  rellgioii 
at  Ashford  ^o  declined.  This  led  to  a 
divisiqn  in  the  church  in  1811.  The 
members  at  Abney  and  Bradwell  form-       j 
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ing  one  church  of  nine  members,  and 
those  at  Ashford  another  of  about  twenty 
members.  A  transient  revival  was  the 
consequence  of  this  cbange  ;  but  it  sub- 
sided in  1814 ;  and  Mr.  Bradbury  then 
declined  the  ministry.  In  this  exigency, 
the  church  called  another  of  their  mem- 
bers to  minister  among  them ;  but  a  de- 
crease in  the  attendance  oh  public  wor- 
ship is  still  visible. 

Bakewell  — A  new  chapel  was  open- 
ed here  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Scott,  of 
Matlock*  and  Boden,  of  Sheffield,  on  the 
ISthof  July,  1804. 

Barrow-on-Trknt. — From  the  pul- 
pit of  this  parish  was  ejected  Mr.  Daniel 
Shelmerdine,  M.A.,  who  was  several 
times  imprisoned,  and  suffered  much  for 
nonconformity.  He  afterwards  preached 
at  Derby,  and  some  other  places  in  the 
county,  and  died  at  Findren  in  October, 
1699. 

Belpar.— ^In  this  populous  and  im- 
proving market  town,  which  is  situate 
eight  miles  north  of  Derby,  and  is  said  to 
contain  more  than  7000  inhabitants,  there 
are  three  dissenting  places  of  worship, 
belonging  to  the  three  denominations  of 
Tresbyttrians,  Independents,  and  Oeneral 
BaptitU. 

The  Prtsbyterian  congregation,  which 
ii  now  Unitarian  in  doctrine,  probably 
dwes  its  rise  to  the  preaching  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Charlbs,  M.A.  who  was 
ejected  from  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Miekle-OTcr,  and,  according  to  Calamy, 
(vol.  ii.  p.  183,)  preached  at  this  place. 
He  suffered  much  as  a  nonconformist, 
especially  at  Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  where 
he  was  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
^d  by  them  committed  to  prison,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  who 
was  Governor  of  the  town.  The  old 
meeting-house  in  Belpar,  which  is  still 
standing,  appears  to  have  been  erected  in 
the  year  1721 ;  and  the  pulpit  was  at  that 
time,  and  for  many  subsequent  years, 
^led  by  different  ministers  from  the 
neighbouring  congregations.  In  1740, 
galleries  were  added  to  the  place, 
which  rendered  it  capable  of  containing 
250  hearers.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  congregation  abandoned  their 
Orthodox  creed  for  the  Unitarian  doc- 
trine. In  the  year  1786,  an  opulent  in- 
dividual, named  Stnut,  erected,  at  his 
own  expence,  for  this  congregation,  a 
new  and  very  neat  chapel,  which  would 
comfortably  seat  about  300  persons. 
I'wo  side  galleries,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  large  Sunday  school,  composed 
of  children  who  are  employed  at  the  cot- 
ton manufactory,  have  also  been  con- 
structed at  the  sole  cost  of  Mr.  Strutt. 
The  pulpit  is  at  present  occupied  by  the 
Rev.  David  Peter  Davies,  formerly  of 
Carmarthen,  and  the  Rev.  Evan  Jones, 
who  divide  their  labours  between  this 


congregation  and  four  others  in  the  adja- 
cent villages. 

The  Indepetident  congregation  had  its 
origin  about  1788,  when  several  persons 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Belpar  began 
to  attend  the  preaching  of  the  dissenting 
ministers  at  IJerdij  artd  Matlock.  Upon 
observing  which,  those  ministers  turned 
their  attention  to  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town,  and  commenced  an'  occasional  mi- 
nistry in  the  houees  of  their  friends  in 
this  place.  This  practice  continued  till 
an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  obtain- 
ing the  old  meeting-house  at  a  yearly 
rent,  which  was  opened  for  public  wor- 
ship in  the  beginning  of  1789,  and  dur- , 
ing  the  ensuing  twelve  months  was  sup- 
plied by  different  neighbouring  ministers 
of  the  Independent  denomination.  The 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Belpar 
being  thus  excited,  numbers  crowded  to 
the  place  of  worship  to  hear  the  **  new 
doctrine,^  and  the  cause  of  religion  evi- 
dently prospered,  so  much  so  that  the  con- 
gregatiotL  became  sensible  of  the  impor- 
tance of  obtaining  a  resident  minister  to 
watch  over  their  spiritual  interests.  At 
this  time,  hearing  of  the  benevolent  exer 
tions  of  the  late  Thomas  Wilsott,  Esq,  of  Lon- 
don, with  a  view  to  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  they  sought  and  obtained, 
through  him,  the  assistance  of  a  young 
man  named  Rice  Jones,  who  had  been 
educated  for  the  ministry  under  the  late 
Dr.  Edward  Williams,  at  Oswestry.  This 
young  minister  was  sent  by  Mr.  Wilson 
to  Belpar,  in  the  autumn  of  1789,  he 
generously  engaging  to  assist  the  people 
in  supporting  Mr.  Jones  for  one  year. 
On  the  1st  of  Januar)',  1790,  a  church 
of  about  twenty  members  was  formed  on 
the  congregational  plan  at  Belpar;  and 
in  the  following  summer,  Mr.  Jones  was 
ordained  to  the  pastoral  office  over  it. 
His  connection  with  this  church  was, 
Jiowever,  but  of  short  duration,  for  at 
the  close  of  the  sdme  year  he  removed  to 
Litchfield. 

The  in&nt  society  at  Belpar,  being 
thus  left  destitute,  invited  Mr.  Thomas 
RatcIiffe  Gawthorne,  a  member  of 
the  Independent  church  at  Derby,  who 
had  lately  been  called  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  to  visit  them  as  a  probationer. 
He  commenced  his  labours  at  Belpar  in 
December  1790,  and  after  being  with  the 
people  a  year,  received  a  unanimous  re- 
quest to  become  their  pastor;  but  did 
not  accept  it  till  October  1794,  when  he 
was  ordained  over  them  by  Messrs.  Scott ^ 
of  Matlock;  Moody y  of  IVarwick ;  Richards, 
of  Derby,  and  others.  A  gradual  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  the  congregation  under 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  Gawthorne,  made 
the  necessity  of  a  larger  place  of  worship 
vexy  apparent  in  the  year  1798,  and 
zealous  exertions  were  accordingly  made 
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by  the  congregation  to  obtain  one.  Hav- 
ing raised  nearly  ^00.  among  them- 
selves, they  purcuased  about  half  an  acre 
of  freehold  land,  which  they  vested  in 
trustees;  and  at  length  erected  on  it  a 
^lain  substantial  stone  building,  without 
galleries,  wWch.  measured  on  the  outside 
42  feet  each  way.  The  totdl  expence  of 
this  erection  was  about  .£600.  It  was 
opened  on  the  3d  Julv,  1799,  by  Messrs. 
Scott,  of  Matlock ;  Aeece  and  Boden,  of 
Sheffield;  and  A  Uiott,  of  Nottingham,  Be- 
tween this  period  and  the  year  1806,  the 
congregation*  still  increasing,  it  was 
judged  necessar>*  to  erect  galleries  round 
three  sides  of  the  building,  the  whole  ex- 
pence  of  which  was  cheerfully  borne  by 
the  congregation.  In  1817,  a  still  fur- 
ther enlargement  of  the  meeting-house 
was  fonnd  to  be  necessary,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  end  wall  was  taken  down, 
and  the  building  extended  in  length  from 
42  to  63  feet.  Towards  the  expence  of 
thu  enlargement,  which  amounted  to  , 
£800.  one  of  the  deacons,  since  deceased, 
contributed  ^150.  and  the  other  subscrip- 
tions of  the  congregation  amounted  to 
<£400.  This  meeting-house  thus  en- 
^nged,  was  re-opened  on  the  12th  May, 


1818,  by  theRev.  Janic«^B«Mi^f,  afRother' 
ham;  and  the  Rev.  James  Gawthome,  of 
Derby,  The  church  now  consists  of  about 
170  *  members :  and  a  Sunday  school, 
containing  300  children,  is  supported  by 
the  congregation.  There  is  a  branch  of 
this  church  which  assembles  at  Hage ; 
and  two  other  small  congregations,  de- 
pendent upon  it,  meet  at  Kirk-iretoti  and 
Tumditeh. 

The  General  Baptist  Church  in  this 
place,  is  a  branch  of  one  of  the  same 
denomination  at  Duffield,  a  village  four 
miles  south  of  Belpar,  and  is  connected 
with  it  in  the  labours  of  its  minister  and 
management  of  its  concerns.  The  Baptist 
tnceting-house  in  Belpar  has  been  recently 
erected,  and  measures  42  feet  by  36  feet, 
having  a  gallery  opposite  to  the  pulpit 
ux  seats  deep.  It  was  opened  on  the  2d 
of  May,  1819,  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  FUkin, 
of  Kegtoorthf  and  Preston,  of  MUbourne, 
The  Rev.  Richard  Ingham  is  the  pre- 
sent pastor.  He  came  to  reside  at  Duf- 
field in  August  1812,  where  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  pastoral  office  in  June 
1817,  and  now  resides  at  Belpar. 

(To  he  continued,) 


II.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


In  our  last  number,  we  intimated  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  new  «  Society 
FOR  THE  Assistance  of  Evangelical 
Dissenting  Ministers,  whose  In- 
comes ARE  inadequate  TO  THEIK  SUP- 
PORT." We  have  now  the  pleasure  to 
mention  tbe  establishment  of  the  Institu- 
tion, at  a  public  meeting,  held  at  the 
King's  Head,  Poultry,  on  Tuesday,  Ja- 
nuary I4th.  The  meeting  was  both  nu- 
merous and  respectable:  in  addition  to 
Mreral  ministers  of  the  tdwn  and  country, 
many  of  the  principal  members  of  dissent- 
ing congregations  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood,  were  present. 

William  Alers  Hankey,  Esq.  was  called 
to  the  chiur.  The  meeting  was  addressed 
^  the  Chairman;  by  the  Rev.  John 
Clayton— T.  Jackson— J.  Yockndv— T. 
P.  Bull— S.  Blackburn— H.  Laccy— E. 
A.  Dunn,  and  W.  Henry  5  also  by  J.  B. 
Wilson— R.  Steven— J.  Wilks— J.  Proc- 
ter—and R.  H.  Marten,  Esq. 

The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the 
regulations  that  were  determined  on. 

Mmisters  assisted  by  this  Society,  must 
^  of  unexceptionable  character,  main- 
Wning  the  sentiments  of  the  Assembly's 
Catec&im,  in  faith  and  practice,  and 
whose  income,  from  every  source,  does 
not  exceed  the  following  limits. 

Unmarried  ministers,  ^£40.  per  annum. 

Married  ministers,  having  no  children, 
^60.  per  annum* 


Married  ministers,  with  less  than  two 
children,  ^70* — Less  than  four  children^ 
.£80. 

The  widpw  or  family  of  a  minister  are 
eligible  to  be  assisted  once  after  his  de- 
cease ;  and  in  extraordinary  cases  minis- 
ters of  somewhat  higher  incomes  may  be 
assisted.  * 

Subscribers  of  one  guinea  annually, 
are  members  of  the  Society ;  and  of  ten 
guineas  at  one  time,  members  for  life. 

Subscribers  of  five  guineas  annually, 
are  governors ;  and  of  fifty  pounds,  go- 
vernors for  life. 

The  Committee  consists  of  twelve  mi- 
nisters and  twelve  laymen. 

Ministers  who  collect  not  less  than  ten 
guineas,  and  Secretaries  of  County  and 
District  Associations  contributing  twenty 
pounds,  are  members  during  the  period 
of  such  contributions. 

The  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  the 
third  Wednesday  in  April. 

Joseph  Procter,  Esq.  is  appointed 
Treasurer;  the  Rev.  H.  Lacey,  Rev.  J, 
Leifchild,  and  Rev.  J.  Yockney,  the  Se- 
cretaries.— ^The  Committee  consists  of  the 
following  ministers  and  gentlemen  • — 

Rev.  H.  F.  Burder,  John  Clayton,  jun. 
George  Collison,  William  Eccles,  John 
Hyatt,  John  Inpes,  Thomas  Jackson, 
Thomas  Lewis,  John  Morison,  Benja- 
min Rayson,  James  Straiten,  ^ud  John 
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Townsend ;  Henry  Ashley,  Esq.  William  • 
Bateman,  Esq.  Joseph  Bunnell,  Esq. 
Joseph  Cecil,  Esq.  Samuel  Davenport, 
Esq.  John  Dyer,  Esq.  Thomas  Gribble, 
Esq.  Joseph  Oldham,  Esq.  Frederick 
Smith,  Esq.  Robert  Steven,  Esq.  Thomas 
Walker,  Esq.  and  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq. 

A  subscription  has  commenced  in  a 
liberal  and  prominng  manner :  the  reli- 
gious public,  however,  will  perceive  that 
nothing  short  of  at  large  and  iwjrmanent 
fiind,  mil  enable  the  Committee  to  <*arry 
tlie  benevolent  purposes  of  the  Institution 
into  effect. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to 
the  Treasurer,  No.  125,  Fleet  Street,  or 
the  Secretaries,  at  Messrs.  Knight  and 
Lacey's,  No.  24,  Patemostc.  Row. 

Port  of  London  Society » — A  general  pub- 
lic meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held , 
at  the  King's  Concert  Room,  Haymar- 
ket,  on  Thursday,  the  13th  of  February, 
when  William  Wilberforc*,  Esq.  M.P. 
will  take  the  chair  at  twelve  o'clock  pre- 
cisely. The  Committee  will  then  have 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  an  interesting 
report  of  the  extension  of  religious  know- 
ledge among  seamen,  and  of  satisfactorily 
proving,  that  while  this  useful  but  too 
long  neglected  class  of  our  fellow-coun^ 
trymcn  are  uding  the  commercial  con- 
cerns of  their  native  isle,  they,  at  the 
same  time,  are  partaking  of  its  privileges, 
and,  on  the  mighty  waters,  are  joiiiing 
iHth  us,  as  the  Sabbaths  return,  in  the 
worship  of  Him  whom  winds,  and  storms, 
and  seas  obey. 

J.  Hooper,      *^ 

W.  CooKB,        ySecretariet, 

T.  Thoivipson,J 

Commercial  Sale  Rooms. 

Irish  Tract  Society. — ^We  rejoice  to  find 
that  the  «*  Religious  Tract  and  Book  So- 
ciety for  Ireland"  is  acquiring  inciea^d 
approbation  and  support.  Tike  Irish  are 
deitiged  with  mischievous  trash,  by  in- 
terested and  unprincipled  traffickers,  and 
it  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance  that 
their  injurious  effects  should  be  counter- 
acted by  the  substitution  of  wholesome 
materials  for  mental  occupation.  "  The 
Impartial  History  of  Ireland,"  **  A  Trea- 
tise of  the  Scapular,"  <*The  Irish  Rogues 
and  Rapparces,"  are  some  of  the  absurd 
and  pernicious  works  which  form  the  po^ 
pular  literature  of  the  Irish,  and  it  is  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  Romish  clergy,  that 
their  influence  is  not  effectually  employ- 
ed to  instil  higiier  Uistes  and  principles 
into  the  minds  of  those  over  whom  they 
hold  and  exercise  a  despotic  sway.  The 
Society,  of  which  we  have  just  quoted  the 
title,  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
supplanting,  by  the  sale,  and  by  the  gratui- 
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tons  donation  of  suitable  books  and  tracts, 
those  injurious  publications  which  have 
so  long  and  so  fatally  vitiated  the  pubUc 
mind.  We  have  before  us  the  First  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Glasgow  Auxiliary 
Society,  which  is  liberally  contributing  to 
the  funds  of  the  Parent  Institution,  and 
appealing  strongly  to  the  public  feeling 
in  behalf  of  the  benighted  and  miserable 
inhabitants  of  Ireland. 


Glasgow  AuxUiary  Highland  School  So- 
citty. — ^We  have  read  with  much  pleasure 
the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  **  The  Ghis- 
gow  Youth's  Auxiliary  Society  for  the 
Support  of  Schools  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  of  Scotland."  The  object  of 
the  Parent  Association  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  the  plan  is  at  once  ef- 
fective and  economicaL  By  a  system  of 
**  Ambulatory  Schools,"  the  blessings  of 
education,  on  religious  principles,  are 
extensively  communicated,  and  it  is  cal- 
culated that  seventy-five  of  these  **  cir- 
culating" media  of  instruction,  "wield 
a  power  equivalent  to  377  stationary 
schools."  The  letters  of  the  examining 
ministers  give  abundant  testimony  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  system.  During  the  year 
ending  May,  1822,  .£185,  after  discharg- 
ing all  incidental  expences,  were  remitted 
by  this  Juvenile  Auxiliary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Institution. 

Glasgow  Missionary  Society.— The  Re- 
port of  the  Glasgow  Missionarjr  Society 
for  1822,  is  brief,  but  exceedingly  inte- 
resting. It  was  formed  in  February, 
1796,  but  various  calamitous  circum- 
stances occurred  to  prevent  the  Associa- 
tion from  following  up  its  original  plans, 
aad  for  some  time  it  acted  as  an  auxiliary 
to  other  Institutions  of  the  same  kind. 
Recently,  however,  it  has  sent  out  Mis- 
sionaries to  Southern  Africa,  one  of 
whom,  Mr.  Thomson,  is  under  the  direct 
patronage  of  Government.  The  other, 
Mr.  Bennie,  is  actively  engaged  in  the 
work  among  tl»e  natives  of  Catfraria,  and 
his  communications  display  zeal  and  in- 
telligence. We  add  an -extract  from  the 
Appendix  to  this  Report,  containing  an 
important  fact,  which  will  be  new  to 
some  of  our  readers.  ~      , 

"  It  was,  it  seems,  the  opinion  of 
some,  that  the  language  of  the  Caffrea 
contained  no  name  for  the  Supreme 
Being.  Mr.  Bennie  also  thought  so,  un- 
til after  being  some  months  among  them, 
the  contrary  was  ascertained  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  satisfactory.  *  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  Caffices  have  no  name  for 
God,  and  indeed,  unUl  the  other  day,  I 
thou^t  so  myself.  But  having  rode  to 
a  distant  Kraal,  witii  our  interpreter,  to 
speak  to  the  people,  and  addressing  my- 
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self  to  the  chief,  I  asked  him  who  made 
the  Bno,  moon,  and  stars  ?  He  at  once 
said,  Ruthlanga;  and  yesterday,  in  vi- 
siting another  Kraal,  I  made  use  oi  the 
tenu,  instead  of  Utikla,  the  Hottentot 
term,  and  they  seemed  all  to  know  it. 
I  have  'mentioned  the  word  to  several  of 
otir  own  people,  who  say  that  it  is  the 
Caffre  name  for  the  Great  Being  who 
made  all  good  things.  *  Tliis  word,*  he 
adds,  *  seems  to  l»c  derived  from  thp 
bame  of  the  sun  which  is  langa,*  " 

Travellers  amon^^  barbarous  nations, 
ignorant  of  their  language,  are  too  apt  to 
hazard  peremptory  assertions  on  the  re- 
sult of  hasty  inquiry  and  imperfect  know- 
ledge ;  Missionaries  hiCve  better  informa- 
tion, and  we  have  obtained  from  them 
elucidations  which  we  might  in  vain  have 
looked  for  to  any  other  quarter. 


Cmlinental  Society. — ^The  tenth  number 
of  "'Extracts  of  Correspondence  of  the 
Continehtil  Society**  shows  that  much 
good  is  in  progress  from  the  zealous  ef- 
forts of  its  Missionaries.  From  Flan- 
ders, the  south  of  France,  the  banks  of 
the  Rtune,  and  other  places.  Some  in- 
teresting detASls  occur  respecting  the  ex- 
cellent Gossner,  who  has  been  compelled, 
by  persecution,  to  take  refuge  in  Russia, 
and  the  following  particulars  relating  to 
the  celebrated  Madame  Krudener,  may 
be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  ypu  are  al- 
ready acquainted,  that  Madame  de  K. 
has  been  ordered  out  of  Petersburgh, 
by  the  Emperor,  mth  an  injunction  not 
to  appear  there  again.  It  b  a  long 
time  smce  I  left  off  visiting  her,  as  she 
wished  to  lead  me  away  from  Gossner, 
because  he  is  not  considered  a  faithful 
CathoUc:  she  would  have  had  me  bow 
before  the  image  of  the  Vir^n,  of  St. 
<^oseph,  of  St.  Benedict,  &c.  &c. ;  and 
since  that  time  I  never  went  to  see  her. 
Besides,  Gossner  tells  me,  that  she  is 
much  incensed  against  him  ;  and,  as 
Go88ner*s  enemies  are  suspicious  of  me, 
and  I  saw  that  that  poor  woman  is  a 
complete  idolater,  my  determination  was 
soon  taken.  At  last,  on  account  of  her 
prophecies  against  tlie  Emperor,  and 
against  Russia,  she  has  brought  an  order 
of  exile  upon  herself,  and  she  maf  think 
herself  well  off,  that  it  is  not  to  Siberia. 
Baron  B.  (her  son-in  law)  is  obliged  to 
send  in  his  resignation,  not  to  be  turned 
out  of  office. 

"  Yesterdav,  the  I8th  of  April,  after 
the  sermon,  1  went  to  see  G —  with  my 
husband ;  he  told  us  that  the  extrava- 
gancies of  the  Baroness  of  K »  have 

cast  a  reproach  on  all  Evaag^cal  meet- 
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ings,  and  that  some  are  conspiring  to 
have  thw  worthy  apostle  removed.  He 
knows  not  where  he  will  go." 

Earthquake  in  Syria. — Our  readers  arc 
In  possession,  from  the  public  papers,  of 
the  details  of  the  awful  visitation  which 
has  laid  waste  the  Pashalik  of  Aleppo. 
The  lai^e  and  wcU-bmlt  city  of  that 
pame,  Antioch,  tyjiere  th€  discipU*  were 
first  calleHf  Chri»tian9,  Latachia,^Scande- 
roon,  with  *<  every  village  and  every  de- 
tached cottage*'  in  the  government  of 
Aleppo,  and  <*  some  towns  in  the  adjoin- 
ing ones,"  on  the  13th  of  August  latt» 
**  in  ten  or  twelve  tecoM*  'were  utterly 
ruined  by  an  earthquake.  **  Twenty  thou' 
MHd  human  beings,  about  a  tenth  of  the 
population,  were  destroyed,  and  an  equal 
nunpber  maimed  or  woufkled.*'  We  shall 
probably  recur  to  this  affecting  subject, 
but  in  the  mean  time,  we  are  happr  td 
uunouncc  that  a  subscription  has  been 
Opened  at  the  different  London  Bankers, 
in  behalf  of  the  sufferers.  One  thousand 
pounds  have  already  been  remitted,  and 
we  trust  that  our  countrymen  will,  on 
this  pressing  occasion,  maintain  their 
high  character  for  liberality. 

Baptist  Missittn.-'Mr.  Ward  writes 
firom  Serampore,  that  the  building  of 
the  College  has  been  considerably  ad- 
vanced, and  that  it  **  forms  one  of  th^ 
finest  modern  pieces  of  architecture  in 
India.**  The  different  translations^  are 
considerably  advanced,  and  the  whole 
Bible,  in  Sungskrit,  is  completed,  in 
5  vols.  8vo.  An  encouraging  letter  has 
been  received  from  Mr.  Chater,  dated 
Colombo,  Feb.  6,  1822. 

Diisenters'  MaMages.—  We  Jeacn  that  an 
application  is  intended  to  be  made  to 
Parliament,  for  an  Act  to  allow  Pissen- 
ters  to  solemnize  their  own  marriages, 
in  places  licensed  for  the  purpose.  The 
draught  of  the  proposed  Bill  is  printed, 
and  seems  to  have  been  carefully  framed » 
with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  all  par- 
ties. 

The  Rev.  George  Payne,  A.M.  of  Edin- 
burgh, j^as  accepted  the  TheologifAl  and 
Resident  Tutorship  in  the  Blackburn 
Acadefliy,  vacant  by  the  removal  df  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  A.M.  to  Stepney. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  died,  in  the 
75th  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  John 
Winter,  thirly-eightyears  Pastor  of  the 
Indspendeat  Church  at  Newbury,  Bucks, 
gr^tly  respected,  beloved,  and  lamented^ 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  THE  PRESS. 

J.  M.  Duncan,  A.  B.  of  the  University 
Press,  Glasgow,  Author  of  *•  A  Sabbatb 
among  tbe  Tuscarora  Indians,"  is  pre- 
parinfc  for  publication  an  Account  of 
Travels  througli  part  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  in  1B18  and  1819. 

A  Volume  of  Discourses  by  Ministers 
belonging  to  tbe  Congregational  Churches 
in  Scotland.  Fine  paper,  £1 .  Is. — Com- 
mon, 7s.  6d. 

Mr.  GreviUe  Ewing,  of  Glasgow,   is 

S"eparing  for  the  press,  An  Essay  on 
aptism  ;    being  an   Inquiry    into   the 
Meaning,  the  Form,  and  the  Extent  of  ' 
the  Administration   of  that  Ordinance. 
In  one  volume.. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Genius  and  Object 
of  the  Patriarchal,  the  Levitical,  and  the 
Christian  Dispensations.  By  the  Rev. 
G.  S.  Faber.    In  two  vols.  8vo. 

Practical  Chris^anity,  illustrated  by 
Biblical  Examples,  also  by  Reflections 
on  some  of  the  principal  parts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.    By  Mrs.  Sheriffe. 

Sacred  Fugitives,  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
By  E,  Dermer.     18mo.  ^ 

Bible  History;  including  the  March 
of  Israel  from  Egypt  to  the  Borders  of 
tbe  Promised  Land.  Revised  and  en- 
larged by  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

Sincerity  ;  a  Tale.  By  the  Author  of 
Rachael.    1  vol.  l2rao. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Music, 

rrofcssionally  analysed,  for  the  use  of  the 
nstmctor,  the  Amateur,  and  the  Stu- 
dent.   By  J.  Nathan 

A  Voyage  td  Greenland,  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Discoveries  on  the  East 
Coast  of  West  Greenland,  in  the  Summer 
of  1822,  By  W.  Scoresby,  Jun,  F.R.S.E. 
With  maps  and  plates.    8vo. 

Letters,  Literary  and  Political,  on  Po- 
land; comprising  Observations  on  Rus- 
sia, and  other  Sclavonian  Nations  and 
Tribes.    8vo. 


WORKS   RECENTLY   PUBLISHED. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  from  Astracban  to 
Karass,  contuning  remarks  on  the  gene- 
ral appearance  of  the  Country,  Manners 
of  the  Inhabitants,  &c.  with  tbe  sub- 
stance of  many  conversations  with 
Effendis,  Mollas,  and  other  Mabomnae- 
dans,  on  the  Questions  at  issHe  between 
them  and  CJiristians.  By  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Glen,  Misnonary,  Astrachan.  12mo. 
price  4s.  boards. 

The  Village  Church  Yard.  By  tbe 
Author  of  the  "Retrospect."  2  vols. 
18mo.  half  bound,  4s. 

The  Triumphs  of  Truth ;  or.  Facts, 
displaying  the  Value  and  Power  of  tbe 
Word  of  God.  By  the  Author  of  "  A 
Word  for  the  Heathen."  18mo.  boards, 
Is.  6d. 

Swiss  Tracts,  in  one  vol.  By  tbe 
Rev.  C.  Malan,  of  Geneva.  Fourth 
Edition.  18mo.  boards.  Is.  6d.     - 

Ditto' in  French,  18mo.  boards,  2s. 

Macneil ;  or,  the  Scottish  Orphans :  a 
Story.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

A  New  Edition  of  Jennings's-  Jewish 
Antiquities.     In  2  vols.  8vo.  1 8s.. 

A  Mother's  Portrait,  sketched  soon 
after  her  Decease  for  the  Study  of  her 
Children.  By  their  surviving  Parent. 
1  vol.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

Anecdotes,  Biographical  Sketches,  and 
Memoirs;  collected  by  Lstitia  Matilda 
Hawkins   vol.  l.'9s.  boards. 

SchlQusneri  Lexicon  Veteris  Testa- 
menti.  3  vols.  8vo.  £4. 4s. 

The  Works  of  Dr.  John  Owen.  New 
Edition,  vol.  2. 12s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Extent 
of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  and 
other  Writers  of  the  New  Testament. 
By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Parry,  of  Wymond- 
ley.     Second  Edition.  12mo.  3s. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Church  Mem- 
ber's Guide.    By  J.  A.  James.  12mo.  6s. 


ANSWERS  TO^  CORRESPONDENTS,  &c. 

Communications  have  this  mouth  1)een  received  from  the  Rev,  J.  Morrison W. 

Harris— G.  Redford— J.  Turnbull— J.  Thornton—S.  Sleigh— A.  Rattray. 
Also  from  Vigil— Josephus— James— D.  A.  Borrenstein —Allan-- laK'ui/Soc. — James 
Burn — J.  Hornsbv—Epsilon— J.  Woodford. 
The  letter  of  laicwpoc  has  been  handed  to  tbe  Reriewer. 

The  Rev.  J.  Morison's  letter  did  not  reaeh  us  until  our  Original  Department  was 
completed ;  it  will  appear  in  our  next^  but  we  regret,  on  several  accounts,  the  im- 
pos^bility  of  inserting  it  in  our  present  number. 

The  Rev.  A.  Rattray's  communication  has  been  forwarded  to  the  gentleman  who 
conducts  the  Statistical  Department. 
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Evans^   he   fami-     modem  Unitarians^  and  to  oppose 

the  presumption  of  Antinomians^ 

in  founding  upon  the  satisfaction 

of  Christ  an  absolute   claim  for 


The   late  Mr. 

liarly  described  as  mihi  carissimum 
amicum;  and  his  acquaintance 
with  that  lamented  minister  was 
one  of  the  most  intimate  he  ever 
fonaied.  In  the  letters  which 
passed  between  them,  all  topics 
which  occurred  were  treated  in 
the  most  unreserved  manner.  In 
I8O9,  Mr.  B.  removed  from  Cha- 
pel-en-le-Frith,  and  resided,  for  a 
diort  time,  first  at  Northampton, 
then  in  London,  and  afterwards 
at  Marple,  but  returned,  finally, 
to  his  native  town.  The  letters 
which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  E.  during 
his  residence  at  these  places,  and 
particularly  while  in  the  metro- 
polis, contained  a  frank  and  fami- 
liar account  of  the  occurrences  in 
which  he  was  interested,  and  of 
the  different  matters  which  at- 
tracted his  observation.  They 
Were  often  of  a  nature  which  does 
not  admit  of  publication;  other- 
wise they  might  furniflh  'many 
judicious  hints,  particularly  to  our 
London  friends.  It  may  suffice 
to  say,  that  in  many  things  which 
he  observed  among  the  profes- 
sors of  religion  in  London  he 
greatly  rejoiced,  and  that  some 
things  he  deeply  regretted. 

Among  the  literary  projects  of 
Mr  B.  which  proved  abortive,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  he  issued 
proposals,  in  181 6,  for  publishing 
an  abridgment  of  Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet's  "  True  Reason  of  the  Suf- 
ferings of  Christ,**  with  notes  and 
iUustrations.  His  design,  in  this 
intended  publication,  was  both  to 
combat  the  unscriptural  views  of 
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spiritual  blessings.  In  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  he  says,  "  My  little 
strength  has  been  much  exhausted 
of  late,  in  the  abridgment  of  Dr. 
Stillingfleet's  treatise  on  the  "True 
Reason  of  the  Sufferings  of  Christ," 
which  has  caused  me  to  write  over 
more  than  two  quires  of  paper  of 
this  size;  and  on  many  parts  of 
which  I  purpose  writing  notes, 
and  introducing  such  valuable  ob- 
servations as  my  course  of  reading 
has  supplied.  Whether  you  are 
acouainted  with  this  production  of 
StillingHeet,  I  cannot  be  supposed 
to  know ;  but  I  have  j)eru8ed  it 
repeatedly  with  great  advantage^ 
and  think  it,  in  solid  arginnent, 
and  Scriptural  support  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement,  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  treatise  on  that 
subject  which  has  fallen  into  my 
hands — not  excepting  even  Dr. 
Magee's.  It  has,  indeed,  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  professedly  a  reply 
to  the  subtilties  of  Cr^UUs,  in  his 
exceptions  against  the  i^reat  work 
of  Grotius,  de  Satisfadwne;  and, 
therefore,  of  appearing  under  an 
antiquated  form,  without  touching 
on  some  bold  aflprmations  of  mo- 
dem Unitarians  which  Dr.  Magee 
has  handled  ^ith  great  smartness 
and  succe*.  Nevertheless,  in 
clearly  sta^ng  that  view  of  satis- 
faction rfirough  the  vicarious  suf- 
ferings of  Christ,  which  avoids  the 
necessity  of  his  suffering  the  idem 
of  ^e  sinner's    desert;    and  in 
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stating  the  eonsistency  of  his  ejffU 
cacious  sacrifice f  with  the  condi^ 
tumality  of  faith,  in  order  to  the 
actual  remission  of  sins,  I  have 
not  met  with  any  author  who  has 
satisfied  me  8o  well.  The  subject 
is,  in  the  former  part,  well  opened 
and  discussed,  on  the  grounds  of 
t7*ason  and  the  general  principles 
of  legUlaiiorij ,  by  which  much 
advantage  is  gained  to  that  state- 
ment which  he  embraces,  viz.  of 
elitist's  death  being  a  final  cmn* 
pensation  Jbr  tlie  sim  of  men — re- 
qumte/or  the  vindkatmi  of  God'x 
lam  and  gouemmenf. — iransceml- 
enllfi  imluahk  ihmugh  ihe  dignify  of 
his  divine  nature  —  and  moralli/ 
adapted  to  produce  the  mod  hum- 
hling  and  samtlfymg  effects  on  the 
7ninds  ami  hearts  of  thmc  who  are 
the  recipients  of  its  benejits.  On 
scriptural  grounds,  also,  it  is  most 
ably  vindicated  against  the  most 
specious  and  artful  objections  and 
evasions  of  Sociniamsm,  as  then 
advocated  by  otie  of  its  most  able 
and  subtil  abettors.  Perhaps  yaw 
will  be  ready  to  ask,  ''  And  with 
what  intent  have  you  taken  sucli 
pains  ?"  To  which  I  reply,  "'  Pri- 
marily and  chiefly  Jhr  my  own 
henejlt^  wbfcb  end  has  been  greatly 
aoawered  by  the  close  attention  to 
the  several  parts  of  the  work,  as 
X  have  both  repeatedly  read  and 
abridged  it — 2dly,  I  had  some 
thoughts  of  proposing  it  for  pub- 
lication b^  stthscription ;  but  of 
this  I  have  not  yet  fully  deter- 
mined, as  perhaps  some  might 
deem  it  both  needless  and  too 
antiquateti.  for  modem  perusal. 
Therefore,  nltimately,  my  object 
is,  whenever  Providence  shall  call " 
me  to  ky  do^'ii  this  tabernacle, 
that  I  may  ai  least  leave  a 
token  of  my  decHed  attaclmient 
to  this  great  peculiarity  of  the 
Gospel,  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment through  the  vicaf^us  suffer- 
ings of  the  Son  of  Ga4  in  our 
nature,  which  I  consider  as  the 
sole  foundation  of  a  sinner *&  hope 
towards  God^  and  the  most  ef- 
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fectual  motive  to  all  holy  obedi- 
ence." 

In  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  essay  on  the  Gospel 
Dispensation,"  Mr.  B.  announced 
his  intention  of  publishing  also, 
an  essay  on  "  the  Gospel  Consti- 
tution." This  work  he  lived  to 
complete,  but  not  to  see  it  through 
the  press.  Jt  seems  to  be  gene- 
rally, and,  perhaps,  justly  thought, 
that  in  it  he  has  not  been  so  suc- 
cessful as  in  that  to  which,  in  his 
view,  it  was  probably  intended  as 
a  companion.  There  was,  indeed, 
something  beautiful  in  the  design 
of  publishing  a  work  on  the  suh^ 
ject-matter  of  the  Gospel,  in  con- 
nexion with  another  on  the  mode 
of  its  administration.  But  the 
essay,  on  "  the  Gospel  Constitu- 
tion," does  not  discover  that  uni- 
form ability  and  mental  energy, 
which  are  generally  allowed  to 
pervade  every  part  of  its  prede- 
cessor. The  plan  of  the  work 
was  too  comprehensive  to  alloiy 
him  to  do  justice  to  the  many 
weighty  and  difficult  subjects 
which  it  comprises,  without 
•greatly  exceeding  the  bounds 
which  he  had  prescribed  to  him- 
self; and  consequently  it  has 
often  the  appearance  of  a  mere 
statement  of  his  own  opinions, 
unaccompanied  by  the  reasons 
upon  which  he  had  formed  them. 
On  a  few  subjects,  too,  he  has 
advanced  positions,  which  are, 
in  some  degree,  at  variance  with 
commonly  received  opinions.  But, 
after  all,  the  essay  on  "  the  Gospel 
Constitution,"  jusdy  claims  re- 
spectful attention.  It  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  man  of  talents  and 
true  religion,  who  had  employed 
his  years  of  leisure  in  investiga- 
ting, with  as  unbiassed  a  mind  as 
possible,  all  the  great  subjects 
most  intimately  connected  with 
the  eternal  welfare  o^  himself  and 
his  fellow  men;  and  while  the 
reader  is  perusing  what  may  ap- 
pear to  him  common-place  state- 
ments on  religious    subjects,  be 
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may  be  assured  that  every  sen-    Father  of  Spirits,  but  his  frame 


tence,  phrase,  and  word,  in  which 
they  are  conveyed,  has  undergone 
the  repeated  and  conscientious 
examination  of  a  superior  mind, 
and  has  been  carefully  compared 
^th  the  oracles  of  truth. 

While  Mr.  B.  was  engaged  in 
the  studies  connected  with  this 
pablication,  it  pleased  Divine  Pro- 
vidence to  visit  him  with  one  of 
the  severest  afflictions  which  qould 
have  befallen  him.  This  was  the 
loss  of  his  beloved  wife,  who  died 
after  a  short  sickness,  March  10, 
1821.  This  truly  excellent  wo- 
man had  been,  in  every  respect,  a 
help-meet  for  him,  during  that 
half  of  his  life  in  which  the  mind 
of  the  man,  who  has  detected  the 
vanities  of  the  "world,  is  dfsposed 
to  solace  itself  in  domestic  enjoy- 
ments. Sh^  was  a  Dissenter  of 
the  old  schodi;  and  the  private 
papers  which  she  left  behind  her, 
containetl  ample  proof  of  her  de- 
votedness  to  God.  Some  of  these 
were  in  the  form  of  a  covenant 
with  her  Maker  and  Saviour,  a 
mode  of  solemn,  private,  sdf-dedi- 
cation  to  God,  much  used  by  reli- 
gious persons  in  foniier  times,  and 
which  was  doubtless  found  bv 
them  a  means  of  jsromoting  deci- 
sion of  mind  'in  religious  concerns, 
and  of  increasing  their  spiritual 
enjoyments.  In  the  use  of  such 
methods  of  self-improvement,  and 
nnder  the  salutary  influence  of 
Gospel  principles,  Mrs.  B.  lived 
and  died,  leaving  to  her  surviving 
friends  the  best  evidence  that 
she  has  entered  into  the  '*  rest 
which  remaineth  for  the  people 
of  God." 

The  loss  of  such  a  wife  would 
be  felt  as  an  irreparable  bereave- 
ment, by  a  person  to  whom  so- 
ciety was  so  necessary  as  to  Mr. 
B.  It  was  observed,  in  his  fune- 
ral sermon,  (preached  by  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Glossop,  the  respectable 
and  esteemed  pastor  of  the  church 
of  Christ  at  Chinley,)  that  "  he 
bowed  wi A    submission  '  to  the 


evidently  sunk  under  the  stroke.**! . 
This  was  the  more  observable,  as 
his  health,  for  several  years  im- 
mediately preceding,  had  been  , 
unusually  good.  It  pleased  the. 
Father  of  Mercies,  however,  to 
make  the  period  of  his  forlorn , 
and  widowed  state  exceedingly 
short.  Some  weeks  after  this 
painful  bereavement,  Mr.  B.  was 
afflicted  with  a  severe  cold,  which 
confined  him  to  his  house  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  week.  From 
this,  however,  he  had  recovered, 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
on  which  he  was  seized  with  his 
last  sickness,  he  had  called  upon 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Grundy,  the  clergy^ 
man  of  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  habits  of  inti- 
macy. After  his  return  home,  . 
he  was  attacked  by  an  excruciat- 
ing pain  in  the  bowels,  to  the 
removal  of  which  all  human  skill  ^ 
was  found  to  be  inadequate.  So 
violent  a  complaint  could  not  long, 
be  sustained  by  a  frame  already 
greatly  reduced  by  age  and  affic- 
tion ;  so  that,  after  having  endured 
most  acute  suffering,  for  about  a 
fortnight,  this  much  valued  man 
departed  this  life,  May  27,  1821. 

The  remains  of  Mr.  B.  were 
interred  at  Chinley  Chapel,  in  the 
same  grave  with  those  of  his  be- 
loved partner,  where,  also,  his 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  on 
the  following  Lord's-day,  by  Mr. 
Glossop,  under  whose  ministry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  had  mostly  Sat 
for  the  preceding  1 5  years.  For 
the  support  of  the  (Jospel-mini- 
stiy  in  this  place,  Mr.  B.  left  a 
legacy,  as  a  token  of  his  attach- 
ment and  affection. 

Although  the  short  illness  of 
Mr.  B.  was  incessantly  attended 
with  most  agonizing  pain,  yet  he 
was  eminently  sustained  under  it  by 
the  consolations  of  religion.  Con- 
cerning his  last  hours,  Mr.  Glossop 
gave  the  following  particulars  in 
nis  sermon,  with  extracts  from 
which  he  has  kindly  supplied  us. 

^*  I 
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"When  he  lay  on  his  death- 
bed^ he  said  he  should  have  been 
thankful  had  it  been  the  will  of 
God  to  have  spared  him  to  com- 
plete his  last  work^  but  added^ 
*  the  doctrines  I  have  so  long  stu- 
died^ and  ministered  to  otliers, 
are  now  my  support ;  I  have  no 
doubts^  (speaking  of  his  accep- 
tance with  God,)  and  resign  my- 
self to  the  divine  will/  With 
what  holy  fervour  did  he  join  in 
prayer !  and  when  his  great  af- 
niction  was  alluded  to,  and  it  was 
remarked^  '  ^ow  we  see  through 
a  glass  darkly' — with  his  hands 
lifted  up,  and  his  countenance  full 
of  joy  and  animation,  he  added, 
'But  then  face  to  face !' 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  the  pious 
and  affectionate  manner  in  which 
he  took  leave  of  me.  *  You  and 
I  (said  he)  have  seen  one  another 
in  times  of  affliction,  but  you 
never  saw  me  so  low  before;' 
and,  in  the  most  solemn  and  fer- 
vent manner,  he  implored  that  the 
blessing  of  the  God  of  Jacob 
might  rest  upon  me^ — that  he 
would  bless  me  'in  my  labours, 
and  make  my  ministry  successful. 

^'  In  a  similar  manner  he  took 
leave  of  his  relatives  and  atten- 
dants ;  and  may  his  dying  admo- 
nitions promote  their  spiritual 
good,  and  everlasting  happi- 
ness." 

•»  '^  His  disorder  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  prevent,  towards  the 
close,  much  conversation ;  but 
his  mind  was  in  that  calm  and 
resigned  state,  in  which  it  is  de- 
sirable that  we  should  be  found  in 
our  last  moments,  and  sometimes 
he  was  filled  with  joy  at  the  pros- 
pect of  glory." 

Upon  the  character  of  Mr.  B. 
.  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  many  ob- 
servations, after  the  preceding  de- 
tails respecting  the  events  of  his 
life^  and  the  productions  of  his 
pen,  Wh^t  he  really  was  as  a 
Christian,  (to  use  the  words  of  a 
Jate  eminent  artist,)  is  the  only 
thing  of  importance  tp  hipn  nQW. 


He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  the  hu- 
mility to  acknowledge,  that  in  the 
life  and  graces  of  religion  he  was 
surpassed  by  some  of  his  Chris- 
tian brethren;  yet  more  of  them 
had,  perhaps,  reason  to  confess 
their  inferiority  to  him. 

But  the  fruits  of  religion  in  the 
Ufe,  are  the  only  infallible  index 
of  the  degree  in  which  it  influ- 
ences the  mind.  To  the  consis- 
tency and  excellence  of  Mr.  B.,  in 
this  important"  particular,  most 
decisive  testimony  is  borne  by 
those  to  whom  he  was  best  known. 
"1  need  not  (Mr.  Glossop  ob- 
serves) describe  his  manner  of 
life  since  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive place.  He  was  always  active 
and  zealous  in  promoting  the 
public  good.  For  -many  accom- 
modations in  and  about  this  house 
of  prayer,  (Chinley  Chapel,)  we 
are  much  indebted  to  him;  for 
he  not  only  gave  liberally  of  his 
substance,  but  generally  planned 
and  superintended  the  great  al- 
terations and  repairs  which  have 
been  effected.  The  sick  and  the 
afflicted  always  shared  his  sym- 
pathy. He  was  the  poor  man's 
friend ;  his  hand  and  his  heart,  as 
well  as  those  of  his  pious  partner, 
were  opened  to  communicate  out 
of  the  abundance  with  which  God 
had  blessed  them." 

Mr.  B.  certainly  possessed  qua- 
lifications capable  of  rendering  him 
profitable  and  pleasant,  in  an  un- 
common degree,  in  the  diaracter 
of  a  friend  and  associate ;  and 
those  who  often  enjoyed  his  so- 
ciety, were  doubtless  highly  fa- 
voured in  this  respect.  We  have 
no  doubt  they  would  meet  with 
much  candour  and  sincerity  in 
him,  and  with  a  degree  ©f  open- 
ness and  transparency,  which  is 
not  usual  in  persons  who  have 
been  much  conversant  with  the 
world.  We  are  willing  to  give 
our  readers  the  best  notion  we 
can  of  what  Mr.  B.  was  in  this 
respect;  and  we  are  confident 
the  fpjlowing  extract  from  a  letter 
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(in  tepiy  to  one  in  which  the 
writer  had  remarked,  that,  after 
jiMt  reading  Hayiey's  Life  of 
Cowper,  he  had  become  ashamed 
of  writing  letters),  will  bring  his 
lively  and  agreeable  manner  to 
tlie  recollection  of  his  intimate 
acquaintances. 

"  And  so,  truly,  unless  we  have 
the  vanity  to  think  ourselves  on  a 
par  with  Cowper  and  Hayley,  and 
I  know  not  what  other  elegans,  in 
the  higher  circles  of  iine  writers, 
we  are  to  fall  out  with  every 
thing  common,  and  shut  ourselves 
up  in  Monkish  seclusion !  If 
such  were  a  fair  consequence, 
from  reading  their  productions, 
I,  for  one,  would  vote  for  their 
suppression  amongst  m}f  corrt- 
xpotidents,  though  I  might  feel 
disposed  to  avail  myself  of  the 
plea  for  excusing  my  own  reluc- 
tance to  expose  my  defects ;  and, 
at  my  time  of  life,  (just  on  com-^ 
pleting  my  64th  year,)  such  a 
plea  might  very  plausibly,  and 
not  unreasonably,  be  urged.  Yet, 
in  my  homely  way,  so  long  as 
my  Acuities  are  s^mred,  I  shall 
not  shrink  from  chatting  on  paper 
with  such  of  my  friends  as  I  cor- 
dially esteem — ^leaving  it  with 
their  good  sense  and  temper  to 
overlook  the  inelegancies  of  an 
old  man's  style.  And,  for  your- 
self, though  I  say  nothing  against 
your  improving  every  stimulus 
towards  the  attainment  of  what 
you  admire  in  the  best  modeb  of 
composition,  I  trust  that,  when- 
ever I  am  favoured  with  your 
epistolary  communications,  no 
restraint  will  be  laid  on  the  free- 
dom and  fulness  of  your  ideas, 
both  which  properties,  in  your 
correspondence,  have  always  been 
to  myself  truly  gratefuL" 

But  what  Mr.  B.  was  in  the 
drde  of  his  friends  is  of  inferior 
consideration,  whei^  compared 
with  the  important  relations  in 
which  he  stood  to  society,  and  es- 
pecially to  "the  church  of  the 
Uvmg  God."  As  a  divine  and  theo" 


logical  writer,  he  had  one  peculiar 
excellence,  which  we  cannot  omit 
to  point  out,  in  addition  to  the 
remarks  already  made  in  noticing 
his  different  publications.  We 
allude  to  his  constant  and  stre- 
nuous endeavour  to  maintain,  that 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  the  only 
satisfactory  basis  of  religious  truth. 
Every  thing  besides,  for  which 
authority  has  been  claimed  in  reli- 
gious matters,  he  regarded  with  a 
laudable  jealousy.  It  was  this  that 
made  him  the  enemy  of  the  ex- 
cessive deference  sometimes  shown 
to  metaphysical  reasoning.  In 
one  of  his  publications,  he  says, 
in  aid  of  Biblical  and  Philological 
inquiries  a  temperate  use  of  me- 
taphysics, or  the  science  of  intel 
lectual  existences,  in  their  respec- 
tive natures,  principles,  properties, 
relations,  and  modes  of  action,  &c. 
may  be  highly  advantageous. 
But,  after  nearly  forty  years  expe- 
rience, I  am  free  to  confess,  that,- 
with  respect  to  a  proper  and  use- 
ful knowledge  of  all  revealed 
truths,  I  am  now  much  less  dis- 
posed to  rely  on  metaphysical  in- 
vestigation, than  I  was  when 
emerging  from  the  cloisters  of  an 
academy.  The  subjects  of  reve- 
lation, so  far  as  it  is  interesting  for 
us  to  understand  them,  are  pro- 
posed with  sufficient  clearness  in 
the  word  of  God,  though  not  ar- 
ranged in  systematic  order,  nor 
expressed  in  technical  phraseology. 
And  certainly,  whatsoever  is  not 
capable  of  being  conveyed  to  our 
understanding  through  the  me- 
dium of  scripture  language,  but  is 
obliged  to  be  presented  by  means 
of  scholastic  distinctions,  arbitrary 
terms,  and  intricate  subtleties,  ap- 
pears at  once'  under  a  suspicious 
form,  and  can  have  but  a  slender 
claim  to  our  unreserved  confi- 
dence."— ^Appendix,  p.  11. 

This  reverence  for  divine  reve- 
lation, led  him  also  to  regard  with 
much  suspicion  the  divines  of  the 
modem  German  school,  and  to, 
disi^prove  of  the  almost  implicit 
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confidenoe.  sometimes  placed  in 
their  critical  discussions  He  was 
not  insensible  that  we  are  indebted 
to  them  for  a  considerable  acces- 
sion of  historical  and  biblical  in- 
formation to  the  stores  of  sacred 
literature ;  yet  he  thought,  with 
some  others^  that  all  this  would  be 
too  dearly  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  imbibing  that  daring 
spirit  which  cashiers  received  <^i- 
nions>  and  even  portions  of  saci^ 
writ,  frequently  on  most  insuffi- 
cient grounds.  He  was  truly  and 
extBnsively  learned,  and  studied 
divinity  with  most  liberal  views ; 
but  he  was  convinced  that  the 
pride  of  literature  is  not  less  dan- 
gerous than  any  other  modification 
of  that  intoxicating  passion.  He 
briefly  states  his  views  of  this 
matter  in  the  following  extract  of 
a  letter  to  a  friend. 

^'As  to  Michaelis,  and  other 
critics  of  that  class,  whose  deep 
researches  and  very  liberal  con- 
cessions towards  the  enemies  of 
pure  Christianity^  have  been  so 
hig?^  boasted  by  the  latter,  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  with  many, 
that  they  have  indulged  in  very 
bold  animadversions  on  the  sacred 
code,  and  strengthened  the  cause 
of  indififerency  to  the  great  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Gospel,  by  a  mul- 
tiplied show  of  exceptions  against 
the  received  version  of  the  l^red 
Scriptures^  which  some  of  the 
learned  among  the  orthodox  have, 
I  think,  ostentatiously  admitted, 
lest  their  gr^at  reading  should  be 
called-in  question.  Yet,  after  all, 
upon  sumnmig  up  the  amount  of 
their  critical  researches,  one  caniM^ 
but  be  .thankful  that  so  very  tri- 
fling a  part  of  the  saored  code  is 
at  all  affected  by  all  the  various 
readings,  or  omissions,  which  they 
have  been  able  to  collect^  and  we 
may  admire  the  wisdom  of  provi- 
dence in  having  permitted  their 
^eat  talents  to  take  this  direction, 
m  order  to  establish  •  a  result  so 
flivourable  to  the  great  principles 
of  the  gospel.  I  have  read  with 
'^lose  attention,  Griesbach's  Intro- 
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duction  to  his  corrected  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  and  could 
not  help  feeling  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction at  several  of  his  Co- 
nons,  as  evidently  yielding  to  the 
cause  of  the  heterodox,  and  there? 
fore  am  very  desirous  of  seeing 
Dr.  Laurence's  Examination  of  his 
Classification  of  Manuscripts,"  &c 

There  are  several  persons  still 
living,  who  have  a  lively  recollec- 
tion of  what  Mr.  B.  was  as  a  mi- 
nisler  of  the  Gospel.  As  a 
preadier,  he  attained  to  a  consi- 
derable share  of  popularity,  and 
those  who  knew  him,  will  readily 
believe,  that  he  neither  sought 
nor  obtEuned  public  notice  by  any 
unhallowed  means.  We  conflsss, 
however,  our  inability  to  do  jus- 
tice to  diis  part  of  hiis  character. 
To  describe  a  preacher,  without 
ever  having  heard  him,  or  read 
his  printed  sermons,  is  as  impos- 
sible as  to  point  the  portrait  of  a 
person  whom  the  artist  has  never 
seen.  But  it  is  material  to  ob- 
serve, that  Mr.  B.  did  not  consi- 
der preaching  as  his  only  dnty. 
He  was  truly  the  paster '  of  lus 
flock.  In  this  view,  he  en- 
deavoured to  reduce  to  practice 
the  directions  of  some  of  his  fa- 
vourite authors  on  the  pastoral 
care.  It  appears  from  an  inci* 
dental  remark  in  one  of  his  printed 
sermons,  that  he  had  a  custom  of 
meeting  the  young  people  of  his 
chai^  in  the  vestry  of  his  chapel, 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  • 
them  in  the  principles  and  duties 
of  religion ;  a  practice  which  it  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  ministers 
and  parents  might  mutually  see 
the  importance  of  pr«knoting^  as  * 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  would 
be  attended  with  the  iiappiest  ef- 
fects. Such  were  the  methods  ' 
used  by  Mr.  B.  to  promiyte  the 
great  <nds  of  religion.  No  won- 
der that  the  loss  of  such  a  pastor 
was  greatly  deplored,  or  that  hiff 
labours  have  been^  long  and  affeo*  ^ 
tionately  remembered.  J.  T. 

KmUsfard. 
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THE  RECEPTION  OF  THE  GREAT 
GOSPEL  DOCTRINE. 

"  We  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the 
Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  unto  the 
Greekg  foolishness ;  but  unto  tliem  which 
are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ 
the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of 
6od."-l  Cor.  i.  23,  24. 

Oka  recent  occasion,  we  endea- 
voured to  illustrate  the  great 
scheme  of  man's  salvation  by  the 
Cross  of  Christ.  We  contempla- 
ted that  glorious  plan  in  itself,  and 
we  offered  a  few  brief  suggestions 
as  tp  the  feelings  which  it  was 
calculated  to  awaken  in  the  heart 
"enlightened  from  above."  It 
may  not  be  unpro6table  for  us  to 
take  a  farther  view  of  the  same 
general  subject,  in  its  operation 
open  human  character  and  its 
oollisimi  with  human  prejudices, 
as  suggested  by  the  remainder  of 
the  passage  from  which  we  se- 
lected our  former  text. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  a 
doctrine  so  reasonable  would 
meet  with  universal  assent,  that 
an  offer  so  advantageous  as  that 
bdd  forth  in  the  Goepel,  must 
oonmand  an  eager  and  unhe^* 
tating  acceptance.  If  we  could 
detadi  ourselves  from  our  .human 
partialities,  and  look,  as  from 
VI  unconcerned  distigice,  on  the 
gieat  transaction  referred  to  in  the 
text, — if  we  ^uld  behold  with 
disinljerested  view  the  state  <^ 
man,  the  merciful  disposition  of 
God,  the  infinite  condescensi<Hi  of 
die  Saviour,  and  the  g^r^ious 
9^cy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
4oul4  feel  it  scaroely  necessary  to 
wait  Uie  result^  but  deeming  the 
work  completed  ^hen  the  offer  of 
salvation  was  once  made,  we  might 
torn  away  to  the  contemplation  of 
<i^  manifestations  of  tiie  divine 
^risdom  and  compassion*  But 
knowledge  and  experience  unfold 


a  different  scene;  we  have  only 
to  descend  into  the  recesses  of 
Qi^r  own  hearts  to  ascertain  the 
feelings  with  which  man  regards 
the  mercies  of  his  God.  De- 
praved affections,  obstinate  alien- 
ation, deep  and  malignant  an- 
tipathy to  good,  are  roused 
and  called  into  action  by  the 
explicit  and  scriptural  preach- 
ing, of  Christ  crucified.  So  long 
as  we  stop  short  of  particulars,  and 
propose  nothing  more  than  ge- 
neral principles,  while  we  merely 
hover  on  the  frontier  and  out- 
skirts of  the  great  question,  while 
we  state  the  matter  so  vaguely  as 
to  leave  the  conscience  at  liberty 
to  say  to  itself,  take  thine  ease,  we 
may  claim  an  unreluctant  hearing. 
But  when  we  occupy  a  more  de- 
cided ground,  speak  plainly  the 
plain  verities  of  God's  word,  pot 
forward  the  nature,  the  requist* 
tions,  the  awful  sanctions  of  the 
Gospel,  address  ourselves  directly 
to  the  conscience,  and  menace 
firofti  Ebal,  as  well  as  invite  from 
Ga*iaim,  then  every  prejudice  and 
every  passion  is  up  in  arms  against 
us;  foUy  and  fanaticism  are  charged 
upon  us,  and  the  clamour  of  the 
multitucie,  loudly  raised  of  did 
for  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  calls  down  anew 
curses  and  persecutions  on  his  fol- 
lowers. But  thanks  be  to  God 
who  hath  shewed  unto  us  that 
which  u  good,  that  while  others 
are  stumbling  at  that  stone  of 
offence,  and  shouting  foolishness 
against  it,  he  hath  revealed  unto 
us  the  wvidoni  and  the  power 
combined  in  his  glorious  work* 
In  our  present  meditations,  we 
shall  endeavour, 

I.  To  «hew  why  it  is  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Cross  is  to  the 
neural  man  fooHshness,  and  a 
stumbling  hhck. 

If.  lo  illustrate  the  fkct,  that 
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to  the  renewed  roan  it  displays, 
in  foil  glory,  the  wisdom  and  the 
power  rf  God, 

III.  To  state  the  reasons  of  the 
different  effect  which  it  produces. 

I.  We  have,  in  our  introductory 
remarks,  adverted  to  the  antipathy 
cherished  against  the  pure  doc- 
trines of  evangelic  truth  by  the 
natural  man.  But  there  must  be 
reasons  for  this  aversion ;  reasons 
that  lie  deep  in  the  very  centre  of 
man's  moral  constitution  in  its 
actual  state.  These  reasons,  how- 
ever, though  they  might  be  pro- 
fitably investigated  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  we  must,  on  the  present 
occasion,  state  in  their  most  sim- 
ple, but,  at  the  same  time,  their 
most  important  and  impressive 
form.  The  doctrines  of  the  cross 
of  Christ  are  not  only  in  direct  op- 
position  to  tnan*s  moral  nature,  but 
they  are  designed  to  effect  an  entire 
and  painful  change  in  all  his  moral 
habits  and  attachments.  No  won- 
der then  that  man  recoils,  and 
turns  away  in  hatred  and  contempt^ 
from  proposals  so  abhorrent  to 
every  element  of  his  fallen  nature, 
and  every  principle  of  his  depraved 
reasonings  I  But  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  follow  out  all'  the  bearings 
of  this  specification  of  Gospel 
truth,  and  our  attention  must  be 
limited,  in  the  present  inlstance,  to 
three  particulars,  in  which  the 
Gospel  of  a  crucified  Saviour  ex- 
asperates the  malignity  of  the  ear- 
ned mind. — 1.  //  levels  man's  pride. 
It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  hu- 
man character,  that  it  contrives  to 
extract  food  for  its  depraved  dis- 
positions, from  the  very  circum- 
stances which  betray  their  mean- 
ness and  their  infirmity.  If  we 
attempt  to  trace  the  sources  of 
man's  vanity  and  lofliness,  we 
shall  invariably  find  them  termi- 
nate in  weakness  or  in  guilt  Now 
the  Gospel  directs  its  warnings 
and  its  threatenings  against  every 
principle,  and  every  exhibition  a£ 
human  pride.  It  confounds  the 
vanity  of  human    grandeur ;   it 


exposes  the  emptiness  of  human 
learning;  it  mocks  the  credulity 
of  human  superstition;  itshow»the 
rust  and  the  canker  devouring  the 
accumulations  of  human  wealth, 
and  it  convicts  of  unutterable  folly 
those  who  rely  on  the  hollow  and 
delusive  seeming  of  health  and 
vigour.  Bring  the  doctrine  of  a 
crucified  Redeemer  into  contact 
with  all  the  varieties  of  human 
elevation,  and  they  must  fall  pros- 
trate before  it  Tell  the'Pharisee — 
and  every  man  is  a  Pharisee  at 
heart— that  all  his  labours,  and 
observances,  and  self-congratula- 
tions, are  not  only  worthless, 
but  aggravations  of  his  guilt  be- 
fore God,  and  he  will  put  aside 
the  hateful  truth  with  scpm.  That 
the  whole  world  is  guilty  before 
God;  that  every  approach  to  ihe 
assumption  of  personal  merit  is  a 
new  insult  to  the  majesty  of  an 
offended  God,  and  a  fresh  dis- 
qualification for  his  pardon ;  that 
we  are  helpless,  hopeless  debtors 
to  a  holy  and  vidated  law ;  that 
there  is  One,  the  gracious,  glorious 
substitute  of  his  followers,  whose 
infinite  merit  is  alone  effectual  to 
redeem,  who  has  acquitted  the 
debt,  discharged  the  penalty,  and 
secured  the  life  and  liberty  of 
all  who  cast  themselves  exclu- 
sively and  implicitly  on  Him  ;  that 
the  purchase  of  this  great  sal-- 
vation  was  the  humiliation  and 
agony  of  the  cross,  and  its  seal 
the  justification  of  God's  elect 
through  the  perfect  righteousness 
of  Christ ; — these  are  truths  not 
less  conspicuously  recorded  in  the 
word  of  God,  than  they  are  un- 
palatable to  human  vanity — than 
they  are  precious  to  Ae  renewed 
spirit.  Wherever  they  find  a  cor- 
dial reception,  they  must  lay  all 
the  high  imaginations  of  man's 
heart  low  before  the  work  of  grace, 
and  the  love\  of  Christ. — ^2.  This 
doctrine  counteracts  man's  lusts. 
Human  nature,  in  its  fallen  condi- 
tion, exhibits  a  strange  combina- 
tion of  pride  and  appetite.     It 
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should  seein^  that  these  apparently 
opposite  forms  of  depravity  could 
not  possibly  co-exist ;  but  that 
doe  must  destroy  die  otlier; 
eitlier  pride  *would  elevate  man 
above  the  low  and  earthly  level 
of  the  passions^  or  that  lust  would 
absorb  and  destroy  even  the  affec- 
tation of  pride.  The  hypocrisy 
of  the  heart  finds  a  way.  to  recon- 
cile these  contradictions.  It  can 
enable  the  most  abject  slave  to  the 
tyranny  of  sense,  to  raise  his  head 
without  a  blush;  it  permits  the 
"  tallest  son  of  jMide,"  to  wallow 
in  the  mire  of  his  abominations, 
and  even  to  extract  a  gratification 
of  his  miserable  vanity  from  the 
variety  and  the  extent  of  his  ex- 
cesses. But  where  the  Gospel 
comes,  it  brings  with  it  a  bright 
and  searching  light,  that  reveals 
all  the  shameful  corruptions  which 
lurk  in  the  chambers  of  the  soul ; 
it  leaves  no  pretext  to  the  deceit- 
fiihiess  of  the  heart,  but  places 
man  at  once  in  the  presence  of  his 
Maker,  and  leaves  him  conscious 
and  trembling  beneath  the  pure 
eye  of  a  holy  and  sin-bating  God. 
And  these  are  feelings  not  to  be 
evaded ;  they  haqnt  the  criminal 
in  thp  busy  walks  of  active  life, 
and  in  the  silent  reflections  of  the 
night;  they  pursue  him  through 
the  paths  o^  sin  ;  in  vain  does  he 
draw  the  curtains  of  darkness 
Koond  the  pavilions  of  his  lust; 
they  overhang  him  there,  like  a 
dark  doud  charged  with  the  curse 
and  the  vengeance  of  the  All-see- 
ing and  Almighty  Jehovah. — 3. 
The  glorious  doctrine,  whose  ope- 
ration we  are  now  endeavouring 
to  illustrate,  disturbs  the  conscience 
rftheunsanctifiedman. .  The  death 
of  Christ  displays,  in  the  most 
awittl  light,  the  character  of  God 
and  the  nature  of  sin.  It  mani- 
fests to  a  guilty  world,  the  dread- 
ful holiness  of  the  Divine  Being, 
and  the  destructive  consequences 
of  violating  his  righteous  law* 
Nor  does  it  stop  here ;  it  indivi- 
dualizes, as  it  were,  the  sinner> 
Cong.  Mag.  No.  63. 


separates  him  from  the  multitude 
with  whom' he  would  be  glad  to 
mingle  and  be  overlooked.  Bv^ 
the  frown  of  God  reaches  and  ap- 
pals him  there ;  his  refuges  of  lies 
fail  him  when  the  light  of  divine 
truth  flashes  on  his  conscience* 
There  is  nothing  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  that  admits  of  amity 
or  truce  with  the  carnal  mind; 
they  are  at  essential  and  eternal 
variance,  and  he  who  cherishes 
the  last,  abhors  the  first  The 
death  of  Christ  is  an  appalling 
evidence,  that  all  were  dead — ^the 
death  of  trespasses  and  sin ;  and 
this  is  too  agitating  a  conviction 
to  leave  the  sinner  free  and  joyous 
in  his  career  of  sensuality.  The 
agony  of  Gethsemane,  and  the 
sufferings  of  Calvary,  bear  too 
strongly  the  signatures  of  divine 
justice,  to  leave  at  ease  the  spirit 
of  him,  who  feels  himself  ob« 
noxious  to  its  visitations.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  sufferings  of  this 
world  to  be  compared  with  the 
pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience ; 
wealth  cannot  alleviate  them; 
pleasure  does  but  aggravate  them; 
business  cannot  dissipate  them, 
nor  rest,  nor  sleep,  lull  Uiem  to 
repose.  Let  us  now  pause  to 
connect  these  considerations  with 
our  first,  head;  and  we  shall  cease 
to  wonder,  that  doctrines  which 
thus  crush  the  pride  of  man  to 
the  very  dust,  which  thus  rebuke 
his  ^^,  and  harrass  his  coiMCf  eitc^v 
he  should  reject  as  foolishness,  tod 
avoid  as  &  stumbling  blocks 
'  It  was  proposed, 
II.  To  illustrate  the  fact,  tiiat 
the  doctrine  of  ^a  crucified  Re- 
deemer displays  to  the  renewed 
man,  in  full  brightness,  the  wisdom 
and  the  power  of  God*  With  this 
view,  we  shall  briefly  point  out  the 
light  in  which  the  origination  and 
execution  of  the  great  plan  of  mira- 
cle and  mercy  present  themselves 
to  the  Christian's  mind.  1st  The 
fdlower  of  Christ  beholds,  in  the  pre* 
ordination  of  the  great  scheme  ofsaL 
vation,  through  the  humiliation  and 
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death  of  Christ,  the  mosi  glorious 
manijtitation  of  the  wisdom  of  God. 
While  others    satisfy  themselves 
with  a  superficial  glance  on  the 
surface  of  things,  and  a  vague 
estimate  of  the  divine  mercy,  the 
believer  goes  deep  into  the  reali- 
ties of  human  nature,  and  the  dis- 
pensations of  heavenly  grace.    He 
contemplates  man  in  his  first,  and 
in  bis  fkllen  estate ;  sin  entering 
into  the  world,  and  possessing  the 
heart  and  intellect  of  men  with 
depravity  and  rebellion.     He  rea^ 
lizes  the  genuine  and    hopeless 
character  of  that  alienation  from 
holiness  and  God,  which  entered 
into  the  world,  and  by  it  death 
ttid  eternal  judgment.   Weighing, 
in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary, 
the  dues  of  infinite  justice,  against 
die  malignant  and  obstinate  crimi- 
nality of  mankind,  he  sees  cleai^ly, 
tiiat  no  device  of  finite  ingenuity 
could  have  remedied  the   wide- 
spread evil,  or  rescinded  the  tre- 
mendous and  universal  doom.  But 
in  the  Gospel  scheme  he  finds  this 
mighty  work    accomplished;   he 
beholds  the  triumph  of  infinite 
wisdom  in  that  glorious  consum- 
mation of  justice  and  compassion. 
While,  to    the    darkened   mind, 
mystery  is  inscribed  on  the  dis- 
pensation of  mercy,  the  enlight- 
ened spirit  rejoices  in  the  clear 
revelation  of  ^^  righteousness  and 
peace  f  and  hails  the  great  work 
of  salvation  bv  a  dying  Saviour, 
as  the  most  glorious  exhibition  of 
the  wisdom  of  God, — %  The  Chris- 
tian  views,  in  the  freparation  and 
execuUxm  of  the  plan  rf  redemption 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  not 
wdg  the  manifestation  of  the  wis- 
iom  and  mercy  of  God,  but  the 
most    impressive   evidence  of  his 
pawen    In  the  counsels — ^wisdom, 
and  compassion;  intheconsutnma* 
tion^^^wisdom,  mercy,  and  power. 
Let  lis  trace  in  our  meditations  the 
progr^sd  of -the  mighty  work  ftom 
i(l«ot%ki  toiH  cbsew   tn  our  meS- 
titims^'^bt  ^kite  yive  ^u  bttt^^NMih 
B  ftw  «(^e  t«Adiiig  ftntimss  ^  K» 


great  outline.  The  counsels  of 
etemity^ — the  covenant  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son — ^the  en- 
trance of  sin  and  death  into  the 
new-created  world,  and  the  im- 
mediate intervention  of  Jehovah 
in  judgment  and  in  mercy — the 
promise  of  a  Redeemer — ^the  deal- 
ings of  God  with  th^  antediluvian 
race,  and  his  communications  with 
the  Patriarchs  of  old,  by  the  Angel 
of  the  covenant — the  chosen  peo- 
ple— the  unbroken  chain  of  pro- 
phecy, preserved  by  the  separated 
tribes  —  the  glorious  advent  of 
our  great  Emmanuel,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  mediatorial  king- 
dom. This  hath  God  fvrought, 
and '  we  look  forward  in  faith 
and  assured  hope  to  that  l^essed 
period,  when  all  shall  be  accom- 
plished, and  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  shall  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  God  and  of  his  Christ 
Here  then  are  the  proofs,  the 
illustrious  proofs,  of  the  wisdom 
and  the  power  ;  and  here  can  the 
believer  rest  and  rejoice,  while 
the  votary  of  the  world,  perplexed 
and  confounded,  oppressed  by  die 
love  of  sin,  and  dazzled  by  the 
glory  of  this  heavenly  vision, 
shrinks  from  the  brightness  of  its 
rising,  and  hides  in  congenial 
darkness. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should — 
HI.  Assign^  the  reasons  of  the 
different  impression  which  these 
Messed  truths  produce.  For  efiects 
so  contrary,  there  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  distinct  and 
conflicting  causes;  and  we  may, 
1,  infier^is  diffi^^nce^  generaify, 
from  the  ignorance  tf  the  odrnat 
mind,  ^nd  the  wisdmnofike  regenei 
rated  spirit.  We  are  all  of  us  the  • 
inhabitants  of  a  world  which  Ue^ 
in  darkness.  Our  better  Hfe,  our 
mor^  strength,  our  spirituid  intel- 
leet)  cannot  expand  beneath  the 
gloom  eaai.  density  of  an  atmos^ 
phaPe,  unwarmed  and  unillumined 
hy  the  Sun  of  Righteousness* 
Hence  th^  worldh'ng  imd  the 
(Aild  of  God^  argue  upon  diftrent 
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principles.  T^ie  one  sets  out  with 
I  the  conviction^  that  human  saga- 
city k  unable,  in  its  best  estate,  to 
^om  the  counsels  of  God ;  and 
feeling  this,  he  is  perfectly  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions 
and  arrangements  of  ^  the  divine 
wisdom.  But  beside  this,  he  is 
able  to  discern  the  beauty  and 
harmony  of  the  great  scheme,  its 
entire  accordance  witli  the  charac- 
ter of  Jehovah,  and  its  complete 
adaptation  to  the  nature  and  ne- 
cessities of  man.  And  the  wis- 
dom of  this  reasoning,  or  rather 
of  this  foundation  for  just  reason- 
ing, appears  in  the  peace  and 
blessedness  which  it  brings  with 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man 
of  this  world  cherishes  the  pre- 
sumption, that  his  own  fKulties 
are  sufficient  for  these  things,  that 
he  is  of  himself  able  to  adjust  the 
measures  of  the  Divine  interfer- 
ence, that  he  is  able  to  take  an 
accurate  survey  of  the  transac- 
tioDs  between  man  and  God,  and 
to  determine  and  discharge  the 
amount  of  debt  and  duty  which 
bi  e«F«s  to  his  Maker,  Argu- 
ing cm  principles  so  completely 
at  variance,  no  wonder  that 
they  come  to  different  conclu- 
fflons ;  no  wonder  that  the  incar- 
nation .and  sacrifice  of  the  Re- 
deemer, with  the  grand  doctrines 
of  substitution  and  atonement, 
are  the  jest  of  the  unbeliever,  and 
the  con^dence  of  the  Christian. 
Again,  they  look  at  things  in  op- 
posite views.  The  sovereignty  of 
God-^e  character  and  conditioa 
of  man^^the  sanctions  of  the  di- 
vine government — and  the  •eter- 
nal d^tinies  of  the  human  race, 
an  all  contemplated  by  them, 
under  aspects  not  leas  different 
than  light  and  darkness.  We 
rqpeatk  then,  that  the  carnal  man 
Qontemns^  in  his  s^lf-^^omplacent 
ignorwce,  the  counsels  of  Jeho- 
^  whilcj  th^  beliwrcr  welcomes,, 
ui  his  seLf-dis^rutstJAg  wisdom,  the 
boqnteous  largest  ^  God*s  free 
gm»,    A  9ec0n4  liea»on  for  the 


different  effect  produced  by  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation,  through  acruQi^i 
fied  Saviour,  is.to  be  found  in  tke 
natural  tendency  of  the  heart  to  re* , 
ject  evenf  thing  which  comes  from 
God,  and  in  the  disposition  o/*  the . 
soul  renewed  by  grace^  to  acquis 
escence  and  gratitude.  The  carnal 
mind,  we  are  told,  on  the  highest 
authority,  is  enmity  against  God. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  contradiction 
in  the  children  of  disobedience, 
which  excites  them  to  a  continual 
and  obstinate  rejectioh  of  Scripr 
ture  truth.  But  the  heart  which 
has  been  turned  to  God,  reposes' 
in  blessed  reliance  upon  his  re« 
vealed  wiU,  sets  up  no  idol  of  its 
own  in  contempt  of  his  supre^ 
macy,  and  cultivates  that  meek 
and  lowly  spirit,  which,  conscious 
of  its  own  infirmities,  looks  up  to 
Him  who  hath  made  it  to  differ, 
and  acknowledges,  with  holy 
thankfulness,  that  it  has  nothing 
which  it  hath  not  received.  But,' 
thirdly,  the  grand  and  inclusive 
reason  for  the  different  reception 
given  to  the  doctrine  of  Jestis 
Christ  and  Him  crucified,  lies  in 
the  absence  or  the  presence  of  divine 
teaching.  Wh^iever  we  employ 
our  own  reason  on  divine  things, 
we  err ;  untaught  to  discern  good 
from  evil,  we  turn  firom  the  repeU 
ling  majesty  of  holiness,  to  the 
gaudy  harlotry  of  sin.  "  Evil  be 
thou  my  good,"  is  the  language  of 
the  carnal  heart  In  the  Son  of 
God,  arrayed  in  the  humiliation  g£ 
his  human  nature,  there  is  no 
beauty  that  we  should  desire  him ; 
he  obscures  for  us  the  glories  of 
his  Godhead,  and  w^  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  is  mighty  to 
save.  But  when  the  spirit  of 
grace  and  illumination  descends 
upon  us  from  on  high,  .when  we 
are  convinced  of  our  lost  condi- 
tion and  our  benighted  under- 
standing, and  have  fled  for  refuge 
to  Him  who  is  the  fountaui  of 
light  and  inspir^tiop^  tbp  sc^le^ 
fall  from  fm  eyes,  wp  were  Wind, 
but  now  we  ^W.    Tfce  perfcrtw» 
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of  the  divine  nature,  the  glory  of 
the  divine  attributes,  all  centre  in 
the  Cross  of  Christ  The  resto- 
ration of  a  fallen  race,  and  the  ma- 
nifestation of  the  sons  of  God,  are 
the  happy  result  of  the  Redeemer's 
death,  and  though  all  this  be 

Scandal  in  tiie  Jews  esteem ; 
And  folly  to  the  Greek ; 

yet  he  who  is  taught  of  God,  is 
enabled  to  recognize  the  wondersof 
an  unerring  wisdom,  and  an  al- 
mighty strength.  O  that  the 
chSdren  of  men  would  but  learn 
this  blessed  lesson,  then  would 
they  discard  their  vain  imagina- 
tions, for  the  knowledge  and  the 
happiness  purchased  and  secured 
for  the  followers  of  the  Lamb. 
,  Our  improvement,  though  the 
rich  materials  of  our  subject  press 
upon  us  for  farther  enlargement, 
must  be  brief;  and  it  shall  be  li- 
mited to  an  exhortation  to  hok  unto 
Jesus.  Cast  away  that  self-depen- 
dence which  is  the  bane  of  your 
present  and  eternal  happiness;  re- 
ject that  false  confidence  which  has 
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fatally  deceived  its  myriads  of  , 
.  immortals.  The  Jew  followed  • 
his  blind 'guides,  and  crucified  the 
Lord  of  life  and  glbry ;  the 
Greek,  proud  of  his  superior  at- 
tainments, mocked  at  the  mys- 
teries of  the  unknown  God,  Mid 
the  unbelievers  of  our  own  day 
are  tread|ng  the  same  destructive 
path,  and  perish  in  their  gain- 
saying. But  let  us,  in  humble 
watchfulness  and  prayer,  press 
forward  for  the  prize  of  our  high 
Cdllingof  God  in  Christ  Jesus ;  being 
led  by  the  Spirit,  may  we  follow 
on  to  know  the  Lord  ;  being  cru- 
cified with  Christ,  may  we  also 
live  together  with  him ;  and  when 
the  great  day  of  separation  shall 
arrive,  and  tjie  despisers  of  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  wonder  and 
perish  ;  may  our  triumphant 
portion  be  with  those  blessed 
spirits  who  diall  for  ever  worship 
the  Law^  that  was  slain-^£oT  ever 
reign  with  Him,  who  was  deH' 
vered  for  our  offences,  and  rose 
again  for  our  justification. 


ORIGINAL   ESSAYS,   COMMUNICATIONS,  &c 


THE  EARTHQUAKE. 
I  CAN  conceive  of  nothing  more 
intensely  terrible  than  an  earth- 
quake. In  all  other  afflictive  vi- 
sitations,, there  is  either  some 
circumstance  of  mitigation,  or 
some  measure  of  security,  or  some 
hope  of  escape,  on  which  the  mind 
may  seize  in  diminution  of  anti- 
cipated or  encountered  evil.  Dis. 
ease,  confia^ation,  tempest,  ship- 
wreck, or  inundation,  attended  as 
they  are  by  dreadful  realities 
and  imaginations,  rarely  subdue 
the  spirit  with  the  feeling  of 
hopeless  calamity,  and  still  more 
rarely  assail  us  but  fi*om  voluntary 
exposure  or  positive  negligence. 
When  the  pestilence  walks  abroad 
in  its  terrors,  hope  is  not  crushed ; 
seclusion  or  avoidance  may  pro- 


cure exemption  from  the  scourge, 
and  if  overtaken,  we  may  look  for 
relief  and  recovery,  according  to 
Qur  different  views,  from  the  skiD 
of  the  physician,  the  efforts  of 
nature,  or  the  mercy  of  God.  No- 
thing, indeed,  can  be  more  tre- 
mendous, than  the  ravages,  and 
the  various  appearances  of  Jire; 
but  against  its  domestic  injuries, 
precautions  may  avail,  and  its  less 
evitable  forms  are  momentary  and 
limited;  the  lavas  of  a  volcano 
seldom  overtake  the  fugitive ;  ihe 
stream  of  electric  fiame  destroys 
only  within  the  narrow  confines  of 
the  hidentals  the  explosion  of  the 
mill  or  the  mine,  hiums  none  ^but 
those  who  dioose  to  reside  within 
its  range.  The  fury  of  ^e  Harm 
is  seldom  destructive  to  human 
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Me,  excepting  in  the  instances  of 
those  who  ^'answer  its  waked 
wrath*'  on  its  own  domain ;  within 
theboonds  hitherto  prescribed  to 
it  by  omnipotent  compassion^  it 
raves  in  vain  against  the  solid 
structures  of  human  skill ;  the 
buttress^  the  column^  and  die  py- 
raroid^  defy  the  utmost  force  as- 
signed to  it,  by  the  providence  of 
God,  in  the  econcmiy  of  nature. 
The  effects  of  water  as  an  agent  qf 
'  destracti<»i,  are  scarcely  less  fearful 
than  those  of  fire.  None  but  those 
who  have  eicperienced  it,  can  rea« 
lize  the  peculiar  horror  and  dis- 
traction occasioned  by  the  rush  of 
m^hty  waters,  amid  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  or  the  more  dreadful 
twilight  of  the  tempest,  when 
nothmg  but  the  yielding  plank  is 
interp^ed  between  life  and  death, 
and  when  escape  seems  barred  by 
the  overiianging  rock,  against 
which  the  surge  heaves  the  shat« 
tered  vessel.  None  but  those 
who  have  been  roused  from  their 
sleep  by  the  rising  floods,  or  the 
torrent  pouring  t£u*ough  the  rent 
embankment,  bearing  down  be- 
fm«  it  all  the  works,  and  all 
the  efibrte  of  man,  ploughing  up 
for  itself  deep  channels  athwart 
the  level  suiface  of  cultivation 
and  the  abodes  of  human  cotn- 
fort,  or  spreading  with  wider  de- 
solation over  the  gay  sceneiy  of 
industry  and  plenty, — ^none  but 
those  who  have  witnessed  this, 
can  tell  the  bewildering  terrors  of 
this  destructive  element,  when  the 
hand  of  God  breaks  down  its 
barria^.  Yet  even  here,  in  these 
extreme  cases  of  danger  and  dis- 
tress, there  axe  gleams  of  hope, 
and  circumstances  of  mitigation, 
whidi  give  energy  to  the  mind, 
and  hopeful  activity  to  the  limbs. 
The  shipwrecked  mariner,  though 
he  knows  that  but  a  single  plank 
wards  off  the  strokes  of  the  billow, 
looks  in  his  last  extremity  to  that 
Teryphink,  Iposened  apd  afloat,  as 
a  possible  medium  of  safety:  even 
Ae  jrock  on  which  his  barkbas  split. 
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may  give  him  shelter  in  some  of 
its  recesses.  And  when  the  peasant 
^ho  cultivates  a  soil,  conquered 
from  the  sea  and  fortified  by  walls 
and  mounds,  beholds  the  tide  rush- 
ing through  his  ruined  bulwarks, 
or  foaming  above  his  highest  ele- 
vations, he  yet  trusts  to  some  re- 
moter and  stronger  dyke,  or  looks 
as  a  last  refuge  to  some  rising 
ground,  where  the  work  of  God 
shall'  arrest  the  desolation  which 
the  structures  of  man  were  im- 
potent to  stay. 

In  all  these  cases,  then,  there  is 
hope,or,  atleast,  some  circumstance, 
antecedent  or  connected,  on  which 
man  may  lay  hold  for  support  or 
consolation;  but  amid  the  over- 
whelming horrors  of  the  earth- 
quake, all  is  blank  despair !  No 
sagacity  can  foretell  its  approach ; 
no  precaution  avert  its  destructions; 
it  comes  at  once  and  irresistibly ; 
it  performs  its  appointed  work,  and 
departs,  none  can  tell  how  speedily 
to  return.  In  all  other  elemental 
visitations,  the  assault  comes  from 
without,  and  the  soil  on  which  we 
move  or  rest  is  our  home  and  re- 
fuge; but  when  this  fails  us, 
when  the  "  firm  and  well-set 
earth"  trembles  and  heaves,  and 
opens  its  central  depths, — ^when 
the  mountains  totter  and  reel  as  a 
drunken  man, — and  the  vallies  are 
tossed  and  upheaved  like  the 
billows  of  the  ocean,— our  very 
citadef  is  weakened,  our  deep 
foundations  are  sapt,  our  strong 
defences  are  as  a  reed  shaken  in 
the  tvind. 

Happily — and  never  let  us  for- 
get to  Whom  we  owe  this  merciful 
exemption — in  this  favoured  coun- 
try, we  know  these  frightful  heav- 
ings  of  the  solid  earth  only  by 
report,  or  at  most,  only  by  those 
slight  tremblings,  which  are  but 
as  the  rufflings  of  the  ocean's  sur- 
face by  the  summer-evening  breeze, 
.  compared  with  the  "  wild  commo- 
tion" of  the  storm.  But  the  de* 
tailed  reports  which  reach  us  from 
time  to  time,  authenticated  by  eye- 
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witnesses,  are  fraught  with  cir- 
cumstances of  pecuhar  terror,  and 
leave  on  the  mind  an  impression ' 
of  .  indescribable  dismay.  The 
cloudless,  yet  lurid  sky,  —  the 
ghastly  stillness  of  all  around, — 
not  an  aspen  leaf  trembling  on  its 
slender  spray, — nature,  as  it  were, 
suspending  her  very  breath  in 
fearful  expectation, — the  screams 
and  agitated  flight  of  the  fowls  of 
heaven, — these,  and  other  appal- 
ling signs,  sometimes  precede  the 
crisis,  though,  in  other  instances, 
not  a  single  warning  is  given. 
When  the  scientific  traveller  jour- 
neyed along  the  coasts  of  Magna 
Grsecia,  nothing  announced  to  him 
the  tremendous  shock,  which  com- 
pelled him  and  his  companions  to 
fall  prostrate  until  the  surges  and 
breakers  of  the  earth  had  subsided; 
and  when,  as  he  arose  and  looked 
back  towards  the  large  and  flou- 
rishing city,  which  he  had  left  in 
the  morning  full  of  life,  and  busi- 
ness, and  hopes,  and  passions,  he 
beheld  only  the  place  where  it  had 
stood ! — its  site  occupied  by  a  dark 
and  sulphureous  morass,  while  over 
it  hiinga  dense  and  troubled  cloud 
—what  were  his  sensations  ?  They 
were,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  a  deeper 
cast  than  those  which  would  have 
been  excited  by  any  of  the  calami- 
tous visitations,  which,  however 
terrible,  are  more  familiar  to  the 
experience  of  men.  But  this 
strange  and  mysterious  phenome- 
non seems  to  command  the  ser- 
vices of  all  the  ministers  of  ruin. 
Nothing  is  more  usual  than  for 
disease,  both  endemic  and  conta- 
gious, to  follow  upon  earthquakes. 
The  ravages  of  fire,  in  all  the 
various  forms  and  aspects  of  that 
devouring  element,  frequently  at- 
tend it.  The  ocean,  too,  seems  to 
have  some  strange  63niipathy  with 
these  agitations  of  the  earth. 
What  more  sublimely  awful  scene 
of  desolation  can  be  conceived, 
than  the  catastrophe  of  the  rich 
and  populous  sea-port  of  Lima,— - 
at    one    moment   flourishing   in 


wealth  and  industry,  her  quays 
clamorous  with  the  voice  of  many- 
tongued  commerce,  her  ware- 
houses bustling  wiUi  the  activity 
of  traffic, — in  the  next,  swe{^ 
with  the  billows  of  destruction, 
silent  as  the  grave,  whelmed  be- 
neath the  enormous  surge  which, 
first  recoiling  from  the  strand,  and 
then  returning  in  its  collected 
strength,  poured  its  single  but 
mountain  wave,  over  the  whole 
scene  of  life  and  energy  I— of  all 
the  stately  vessels  which  filled  the 
port,  and  all  the  swarming  craft 
which  plied  along  the  shore,  one 
little  bark  alone  floating  unin- 
jured on  the  sur&ce  of  the  flood, 
the  refuge  of  the  one  survivor  of 
all  the  myriads  who,  but  a  few 
instants  before,  were  thoughtless 
of  eternity. 

Happy  the  man  whose  confi- 
dence is  fixed  beyond  the  casualties 
of  elemental  strife;  whose  hopes 
rest*  on  a  foundation  which  billows 
cannot  overwhelm,  fire  destroy, 
nor  earthquakes  ruin!  Happy 
the  man  who,  in  every  emergency, 
can  look  to  Him  who.  rules  the 
storm,  restrains  the'  flood,  and 
ppeserves  the  universe  in  its  ap- 
pointed order. 

But  let  us  not,  in  our  present 
exemption  from  these  miseries, 
selfishly  neglect  the  sufierings  of 
our  fellow  men.  Let  us  not  fOT- 
get,  that  the  fairest  and  most 
populous  regiaa  of  Syria  has  been 
subjected  to  this  dreadful  scourge. 
Cities  have  been  shattered  into 
ruin ;  tens  of  thousands  have  been 
crushed  or  maimed;  miseries  of 
every  kind  menace  the  survivors ; 
and  Englishmen,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  few  superfluities^  Boay  minif 
ster  abundantly  to  the  neceasiliM 
c£  a  race,  whose  habits  are  simple, 
and  whose  wants  are  few.  Many 
are,  in  name  at  least,  our  fellaw 
Christians,  let  us  not  dose  our  ears 
,  to  their  cries ;  and  let  us  compel 
the  scomM  and  malignant  Mus- 
sulman, experiencing  the  alleviap- 
tiops   of  ]^tisb  compasflisiii,    ta 
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forget  his  hatred  to  the  Giaour, 
and  bless  the  Hberal  heart  and 
bounteous  hand  that  give  food  to 
his  hunger,  and  clothing  to  his 
nakedness. 


^■%«^«^^v%«^ 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  RIGHT 
DISPOSITIONS  IN  THE  PURSUIT 

OF  TRUTH. 

• 

"  Buy  the  trutli  and  sell  it  not** 

Solomon. 

(Concluded  from  page  77.) 
An  acquisition  so  valuable  in  it- 
self, and  so  immense  in  its  advan- 
tages, as  the  knowledge  of  divine 
truth,  cannot  be  obtained  without 
the  sacrifice  of  that  which  is  in- 
compatible with  the  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  it.  If  there 
were  nothing  in  liuman  nature,  or 
in  the  state  of  society  inconsistent 
with  the  truth,  the  farther  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  might  be 
spared,  and  the  simple  pursuit  of 
troth  would  be  sufficient  to  in- 
sure th^  object  of  our  inquiries. 
But  the  least  acquaintance  with 
human  nature^'  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  properties  of  divine  truth 
on  the  other,  will  convince  us, 
Aat  there  are  many  barriers  to  a 
cordial  union,  which  must  be  re- 
moved before  that  union  can  be 
effected .  But  as  the  properties  of 
troth  are  immutable,  the  change 
requisite  must  take  place  in  our- 
selves, and  every  disposition  or 
habit  which  impedes  a  coales- 
cence with  the  truth,  muist  be 
given  up  as  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  its  attainment. 

In  the  pursuit  of  truths  we 
must,  in  the  first  place,  give  up 
indolence.  If  it  be  obvious,  from 
natm^  and  experience,  that  idle* 
ness  tendeth  to  ptfvferty,  and  thai 
nothing  use^l  or  mentorious  can 
be  acquired  <3fp  achieved  witihrout 
effort,  it  is  manifestly  true,  in  re- 
ference to  the  improvement  of  th6 
n»ind,  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
most  valuable  knowledge.  So 
deeply  are  the  principles  dT  divine 
tniUi  sometkfies  concealed  under 


a  mass  of  error  and  obscurity,  and 
so  arduous   and  complicated  are 
the   process   and  means   of  their 
discovery,  that  even  the  resolute 
and  laborious  may  be  discouraged, 
while  the  indolent  shrink  entirely 
from    the  .  attempt.      If    mental 
treasures  were  bequeathed  by  our 
ancestors,    or    obtained  from  the 
wheel    of   fortune,    the  indolent 
might,  in  this  sense,  also  become 
rich.      But    whatever    assistance 
foreign    aid  may  afford   us,    the 
riches  of  the  mind  must  be  self- 
acquired.     It  is  true,   therefore, 
in  spiritual,  as  well  as  in  temporal 
things,    that    the    indolent    will 
neither  dig  gold  and  silver  from 
the  mine,  nor  divest  them  of  their 
alloy,  nor  reduce  them  to  purposes 
of  real  usefulness.     The  mind  of 
an  idle  man  is  like  his  fields,  over- 
run with  weeds  and  brambles,  his ' 
hedges  broken  down,  and  his  house 
in  ruins.    Indolence,  like  rust,  not 
only  takes  away  the  polish  of  the 
mind,  but  w^k^ns  and  destroys 
its  energies.     Its  influence,  long 
<;ontinued,  renders  the  perception 
dull,  the  memory  treacherous,  the 
imagination  torpid,  the  judgment 
weaJc,  the  resolution  feeble,  and  all 
the  powers  of  the  man  languid 
and  ineflicient.     Let  those,  there- 
fore, who  seek  after  truth,  throw 
aside    the   chains    of    indplence, 
arouse  themselves  to  exertion,  and 
by  a  diligent  employment  of  time 
and  talent,  accumulate  the  treasures 
of  divine  wisdom.      But  in  this 
pursuit,  we  must,  secondly,  give 
up  sensuality. — The  refined  and 
spiritual  nature  of  truth  disdaiiis 
an  alliance   with  the  grovelling 
impurities  of  voluptuousness.     If 
the  slaves  of  sensuality  had  either 
inclination,  time,  or  sobriety  of 
judgment    suffitiient  to    discover 
truth,  its  holy  principles   would 
soon  abandon  the  foul  contamina- 
tion of   their  disordered  minds. 
*'  But  the  sehsual  mind  perceiveth 
not  the  things  of  Gfod,  neither  can 
it  know  them,  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned."    When  the 
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bodily  powers  are  bloated  by  in- 
temperance,  the  organs  of  the  mind 
«re  unfitted  to  perform  their  office. 
The  understanding  is  too  much 
stupified  to  perceive  the  truths  and 
the  heart  is  averse  from  its  recep- 
tion. Would  we  become  wise, 
therefore,  intemperance  must  be 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  sobriety 
and  self-denial,  that  spiritual  dis- 
cernment may  perceive  right  prin- 
ciples, and  inward  purity  embrace 
them. 

But  covetousness  also  must  be 
given  up.  In  the  course  of  life, 
when  prosecuted  upon  the  largest 
scale  compatible  with  sound  judg- 
ment, a  lover  of  truth  will  find 
opportunities  of  self-improvement, 
and  the  riches  of  his  mind  will 
bear  some  proportion  to  his  worldly 
opulence.  But  avarice  so  com- 
pletely occupies  the  thoughts  and 
afiections,  in  hours  of  leisure  and 
retirement,  as  well  as  in  the  midst 
of  actual  business,  that  persons 
under  its  influence,  will  neither 
have  time  nor  inclination  to  exa- 
mine for  themselves,  or  to  find 
out  truth  by  a  right  process. 
"  They  that  will  be  rich,  fall  into 
temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into 
many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts, 
which  drown  men  in  destruction 
and  perdition.  For  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil^ 
which  some  coveting  afler,  have 
erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced 
themselves  through  with  many 
sorrows." 

In  seeking  afler  truth,  likewise, 
we  must  sacrifice  ambition.  An 
ardent  desire  to  climb  the  hill  of 
fame,  and  rise  to  distinction  and 
authority  in  the  great  world,  is 
utterly  incompatible  with  a  serious 
inquiry  after  sound  principles. 
The  objects  of  ambition,  the 
courses  it  pursues,  and  the  feel- 
ings excited  by  rivalry,  by  disap- 
pointment, or  success,  are  all  deci-' 
dedly  prejudicial  to  the  attainment 
of  Christian  knowledge.  Ambi- 
tion may,  indeed,  prompt  a  man 
to  enter  the  field  of  religious  in^ 


quiry,  f<»idly  hoping,  that  his 
achievements  in  thedogy  may  se- 
cure jrenown.  But  here  its  influ<» 
ence  becomes  more  dangerous, 
since  it  may  induce  a  m^,  re- 
gardless of  tne  truth,  to  seek  after 
fume,  by  calling  forth  the  utmost 
energy  of  his  talents  and  erudition, 
in  the  support  of  novel  and  eccen- 
tric notions  on  the  one  hand,  or 
popular  and  long  received  opinions 
on  the  other.  Every  idea  of  hu- 
man applause,  therefore,  should 
be  driven  from  the  mind,  that, 
neither  allured  by  the  smiles,  nor 
awed  by  the  frowns  of  our  fellow 
mortals,  we  may  pursue  and  em- 
brace the  truth  in  its  native  pu- 
rity, whether  it  be  received  and 
admired  by  the  few  or  the  many, 
the  learned  or  the  illiterate. 

But  we  must  also  give  up  pride 
and  prejudice,  however  obstinate 
and  deeply  rooted.  Nothing,  as 
we  before  intimated,  can  be  more 
necessary  to  a  cordial  reception  of 
Christian  principles,  than  open- 
ness of  mind  and  undissembled 
humility.  Though  it  may  be 
gratifying  to  cherish  a  persuasicm 
of  our  own  a>mpetency  to  under- 
stand all  mysteries  and  all  know- 
ledge, or  to  flatter  ourselves,  diat 
the  train  of  thinking  we  have  fol- 
lowed, and  the  conclusions  result- 
ing from  them,  are  so  rational^ 
luminous,  and  indubitable,  that  it 
would  be  degrading  2|nd  foolish 
to  suspect  the  possibility  of  their 
being  wrong;  yet,  we  may  rest 
assured  of  it,  that  self-confidence 
and  self-flattery  of  this  descripticNQ^ 
are  insuperable  barriers  in  the 
way  of  truth.  He,  therefore,  wh© 
either  refuses  to  submit  his  prin- 
ciples to  a  closer  scrutiny,  or 
shrinks  from  die  task  of  perceiv- 
ing and  acknowledging  an  error> 
is  evidently  the  victim  of  pride 
and  prejudice,  which  truth  requires 
him  resolutely  to  overcome. 

To  these  we  may  add  a  state 
of  scepticism  and  indifference. 
Though,  in  the  pursuit  of  truths 
impai^iality  is  indispensable,  8in« 
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cerity  and  eafrnestness  are  equally 
required.  The  impoitance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  serious  conse- 
quences involved  in  the  course 
recommended^  forbid  a  man  to  be 
careless  or  indifferent  respectin/i^ 
the  resalt  In  fVivolous  concerns, 
,  frivolity  of  disposition  and  man*^ 
ners  may  be  consistent;  but  in 
concerns  of  the  greatest  moment, 
it  betrays  insincerity,  and  is  both 
contemptible  and  pernicious.  Let 
the  importance  of  truth,  thipn,  sub- 
due levity,  that  the  earnestness 
of  our  feelings  may  correspond 
with  the  pursuit 

But  some  persons  unhappily 
indulge  a  spirit  of  scepticism, 
doubdng  almost  every  principle, 
which  is  incapable  of  ocular 
demonstration  or  mathematical 
proof.  If  they  admit  one  or  two 
points,  and  are  then  led  by  a  na- 
tural course  of  reasoning,  to  con- 
clnnons  which  before  appeared 
dubious,  they  refuse  their  assent, 
and  doubt  the  premises  which 
they  had  just  acknowledged  to  be 
true.  Persons  under  the  influence 
of  scepticism,  are  like  an  archi- 
tect, who  either  builds  on  a  founda^ 
tion  that  gives  way  before  the 
structure,  can  be  finished,  or  else 
employs  himself  with  admirable 
versatility,  in  building  one  day, 
and  pulling  down  another.  But 
the  sober  inquirer  is  like  a  wise 
master  builder,  who  with  sound 
materials,  lays  the  foundation  in 
firm  ground,  and  then  goes  on  till 
the  edifice  be  reared  to  its  summit, 
neither  demolishing  what  he  had 
set  up,  nor  suspecting  the  firmness 
and  stability  of  its  basis.  There- 
fere,  giving  up  indolence  and  sen- 
suality, avarice  and  ambition,  pride 
and  prejudice,  scepticism  and  ip- 
difference;  let  us  buy  the  truth, 
and  sell  it  not. 

Consider  the  value  we  should 
set  upon  the  truth  when  obtained, 
and  the  necessity  of  holding  it  by 
inalienable  tenure.     Sell  it  not. 

The  knowledge  of  divine  truth 
may  be  diminished  or  obliterated 
Cong.  Mao.  Na  63, 


through  neglect ;  and  the  best  of 
principles,  when  planted  in  the 
mind,  may  be  trodden  doMrn  and 
withered,  like  flowers  that  perish 
untimely  through  the  carelessness 
of  the  cultivator.  The  cares  of 
the  world,  the  deceitfulness  of 
riches,  and  the  inordinate  desire 
of  other  things,  may  choke  the 
seeds  of  truth  received  into  the 
understanding,  and  render  its  im- 
pressions futile  and  unproductive. 
It  may  likewise  be  bartered  away 
by  sophistry,  which  misleads  the 
judgment,  and  clothes  error  as  well 
as  truth  in  a  disguised  uniform. 
It  may  also  be  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  present  interest,  or  expelled 
from  the  mind  by  the  shameless 
tyranny  of  depraved  passions. 

But  to  trifle  with  truth  shows 
great  depravity ;  and  knowingly 
to  part  with  it,  betokens  the  worst 
state  of  moral  degradation,  and  the 
greatest  mental  criminaUty  into 
which  men  can  fall.  He  that  sells 
the  truth,  for  the  sake  of  pleasure^ 
wealth,  or  fame,  offers  the  grossest 
insult  to  the  Deity,  gives  away  the 
vital  energy  of  his  own  «oul,  and 
with  all  the  wantonness  or  insanity 
of  a  suicide,  inflicts  on  himself  a 
moral  and  intellectual  death.  G>n- 
siderations,  then,  of  the  greatest 
moment  crowd  upon  the  attention, 
to  ratify  and  enforce  the  conduct 
recommended  in  these  papers, 
urging  us  strenuously  to  pursue 
the  truth,  and  inviolably  to  main- 
tain it. 

Has  not  God  expressly  for  this 
purpose  endowed  us  with  rational 
and  moral  powers,  whose  improve- 
ment, proper  direction,  utility,  and 
real  worth,  depend  upon  the  per- 
ception of  truth,  and  the  influence 
of  right  principles  ?  Though  wide 
and  important  as  the  disproportions 
of  rank  and  fortune^  which  take 
place  between  man  and  man,  may 
be  deemed ;  their  difference  sinks 
into  nothing  when  compared  with 
the  debasement  or  elevation^  the 
poverty  or  riches  of  the  soul. 
Without  truth,  we  should  be  chil- 
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dren  in  understandings  though 
white  with  age;  and  slaves  in 
capacity^  though  invested  with  a  ' 
sceptre  and  a  crown.  But  the' 
knowledge  of  truth  brings  man  to 
his  proper  freedom  and  maturity, 
and  sheds  upon  his  brow  a  lus« 
tre  more  beautiful  and  enduring 
tbtti  the  diadem  of  the  greatest 
princes. 

Let  us,  moreover,  buy  the  truth 
and  sell  it  not,  because  we  are 
accountable  to  God  for  the  talents 
imd  privileges  conferred,  and  in 
the  world  to  come,  shall  receive  a 
just  retribution  for  infidelity  and 
neglect  Had  he  furnished  np 
means,  or  had  the  means  furnished 
been  unsuitable  or  insufficient  for 
the  task,  imorance  and  error 
might  have  framed  a  plea,  which 
goodness  would  listen  to  and  jus- 
tice own.  But  the  God  of  truth 
has  opened  to  our  eyes  the  book 
of  nature,  ihstilled  into  our  ears 
tlie  history  of  ages,  and  spread 
before  us  the  volume  of  in^ired 
writ,  sealed  by  the  signet  of  his 
own  authority.  He  has  sent  us 
the  messengers  of  his  wisdom, 
who,  in  producing  their  creden- 
tials, affinn,  as  with  one  voice, 
that  *^  he  will  have  all  men  to  be 
saved,  and  to  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.**— If  the  task 
assigned  be  laborious,  it  may  ne- 
vertheless be  performed.  If  bar- 
riers arise  in  our  way,  they  are 
none  of  them  insurmountable.  If 
sacrifices  are  required,  the  value 
received  will  infinitely  repay  them. 
And  if  human  powers,  weak  and 
&llible,  be  inadequate  to  the  cause, 
the  Spirit  of  truth  has  been  pro- 
mised to  the  serious  and  upright 
inquirer*  Ignorance  and  error, 
then,  flowing  from  voluntary  ne- 
glect, bad  passions,  or  worldly  at- 
tachments, wiU  become  highly  cri- 
minal and  inexoisable,  aggravated 
by  the  wasta  of  time,  by  ingrati- 
tude to  the  Author  of  our  exist- 
ence,, and  by  a  shameless  contempt 
,or  perversion  of  the  talents  given, 
and  the  means  d£  their  improve- 


ment strewed  around    us  by  hie 
infinite  munificence. 

Let  us  also  seek  and  hold  fast  the 
truth,  because  we  are  required  to 
maintain  the  Gospel  in  its  native 
purity,     without    any .  additions 
or  diminutions;  and  because  we 
should  always  be  able  to  commu- 
nicate to  others  a  clear  and  satis- 
factory account  of  the  nature  and 
grounds  of  our  belief.     In  giving 
to  the  worid  the  invaluable  bles- 
sing of  Ji vine  revelation,  the  re- 
cords of  which  are  "  able  to  make 
us  wise    unto   salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ,"  it  could  never  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  trivial 
moment,  whether  it  be  received 
entire  as  the  testimony  of  God, 
undiminished    and  uncorrupted; 
or  whether  it  be  mutilated  and 
garbled  by  human  sophistry,  aad 
mixed  up  with  the  inventions  and 
traditions  of  men.     But  the  same 
authority  that  requires  every  man 
in  the  exercise  of  reason,  to  hear 
attentively  the  voice  of  Him  wha 
hath  spd^en  to  us  from  heaven, 
requires  us  also  to  receive  impli* 
citly,  and  without  corruption,  his 
sayings. 

Societ}'  too  has  claims  upon 
our  faith,  our  integrity,  and  our 
knowledge.  -The  benefits  we  de- 
rive from  others,  and  the  stations 
assigned  us  in  the  order  of  Divine 
Providence,  impose  upon  us  an 
incumbent  duty  to  live  for  the 
welfare  of  others,  as  well  as  £6t 
ourselves^  and  to  ^o  good  by  our 
influence,  and  not  evil.  What  are 
our  religious  principles,  but  the 
circulating  medium  of  mental  in- 
tercourse; the  water  of  life  which 
we  dispense  to  our  companions ; 
and  the  vital  and  vitalizing  air  of 
the  moral  world  ?  Is  it  not  then 
of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the 
coin  we  circulate  be  genuine,  the 
water  of  life  pure,  and  the  air  we 
breathe  free  and  unpolluted.  A 
man's  fiuth  survives  himself,  and 
is  bequeathed  to  his  descendants, 
as  the  memcHial  and  the  essence 
of  his   attainments*      Is  it  not. 
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therefore^  of  the  utmost  conser 
quence^  that  we  perpetuate  in  such 
memorial^  nothing  but  the  truth? 

Finally^ — Buy  the  truth,  and 
sell  it  not,  because  there  is  an  in- 
timate and  inseparable  connexion 
between  faith  and  feeling,  princi- 
ples and  manners.  False  views 
and  confused  perc^tions  weaken 
the  piety  and  undermine  the  best 
affections  of  the  hearty  and  bring 
into  jeopardy  every  hour,  all  that 
is  most  valuable  in  the  faith  and 
hope,  the  holiness  and  enjoyment 
of  the  Chri^ian.  But  dear  and 
well  founded  principles  will,  in 
all  the  engagements  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  life,  essentially 'Contribute 
to  our  safety  and  improvement, 
us^ulness  and  satisfaction,  spiri- 
tuality of  mind  and  fitness  for 
heaven.  .  Imfuressed  with  these 
omsiderations,  therefore,  let  us 
prosecute  our  inquiries  with  a 
prayerful  dependance  on  the  God 
rf  truth,  that,  by  his  Ught  we 
may  receive  light,  and  by  the 
teaching  of  his  Spirit,  our  faith 
And  hope  may  be  established. 

Harlotv.  T.  F. 

THE  LIBERAL. 
(To  the  Editors  J 

Gentlemen, — Admitting,  as  all 
your  correspondents  are,  ex  officio, 
bound  to  do,  the  substantial  excel- 
lence of  your  work,  I  am  much 
disposed  to  think,  not  only  that  it 
maybe  improved,  but  that  I  am 
the  very  man  to  improve  it. 

I  like  your  Review  vastly,  for 
this  one  reason  among  many,  that 
you  have  sometimes  enriched  it 
with  a  prime  article  of  my  own 
inimitable  manu&cture.  I  like 
your  Analytical,  too,  since  they 
enable  you  to  give  a  more  com- 
prehensive account  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  where  the  subject  does 
no^  call  for  original  disquisition, 
or  collateral  illustration.  But 
ootwithstanding   this   libexal  al- 


lowance of  criticism  and  analysis, 
•there  still  appears  to  me  a  defiw 
ciency,  an  occasional  one  only, 
which  might  be  easily  and  advan- 
tageously supplied.  There  is, 
generally,  afloat  among  the  '^read- 
ing public,"  something  that  in 
some  way  or  other  requires  speci- 
fic notice.  It  cannot,  perhaps, 
with  strict  propriety,  make  a  re- 
gular artide  in  your  Review,  still 
less  is  it  susceptible  of  distinct 
skeleUmizatum ;  but  it  is  popular, 
whether  justly  or  injuriously,  and 
it  demands  either  recommenda- 
tion, correction,  or  unqualified 
censure. 

Now,  Sir,  though  my  modesty, 
which  you  will  have  perceived  is 
excessive,  will  not  permit  me  to 
claim  the  title  of  a  great  reader, 
yet  I  may  venture  to  assume  the 
humbler  designation  of  a  restless 
dipper-into-books,  and  I  venture 
to  suggest  that,  in  this  capacity, 
I  may  be  of  some  use  to  you.  If^ 
for  instance,  your  Magazine  had 
been  in  existence  while  the  licen- 
tious scenes  of  ^  or  the  in- 
flammatory erotics  of  ■  '  ■■  were, 
by  a  most  criminal  connivance, 
suffered  to  pass  among  the  current 
literature  of  the  day,  and  to  lie 
open  before  eyes,  whose  virgin 
glances  should  have  beep,  in- 
stantly and  in  utter  loathing, 
averted  from  the  nauseous  page, 
you  would,  probably,  have  wished 
to  decline  a  detailed  exposure  of 
the  guilt  and  infamy  incurred  by 
genius,  when  it  becomes  the  pan- 
der to  appetite*  Had  you,  how- 
ever, like  me,  seen  the  poLs<»i 
lying,  without  concealment,  among 
the  literary  furniture  of  respect- 
able families,  you  would  have  felt 
it  absolutdy  necessary  to  lift  up  a 
warning  voice  against  the  n^li- 
gence  or  tlie  depravity  which  gave 
way  to  the  seduction.  In  circum- 
stances like  these,  while  silence 
bec€»nes  almost  participation,  yet 
specific  notice  is,  for  many  rea- 
sons, objectionable ;  and  the  as- 
sistance of  a  casual  coadjutor  like 
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myself,  lightly  armed  and  fight- 
ing eminus,  may  be  occasionally 
useful. 

This  is  a  tolerably  lengthy  pre- 
face for  a  short-winded  writer/and 
I  shall,  without  farther  preamble, 
enter  at  once  on  a  brief  expose 
of  the  contents  and  qualities  of 
the  Libercd,  a  work  which,  strange 
to  say,  made  much  more  noise 
before  its  birth,  than  it  has  been 
able  to  keep  up  since  its  actual 
entrance  into  life.     The  indivi- 
duals who  were  to  have  conducted 
this  vaunted  periodical,  have  long 
been  distinguished  as  the  deter- 
mined enemies  of  those  sentiments, 
which  more  enlarged  views  of  hu- 
man nature  and  the  character  of 
God,  would  have  impressed  upon 
them  as  the  only  solid  principles 
of  action  and  anticipation.     The 
awful  visitation  by  which  one  of 
their  members,  Percy  Shelley,  was 
summoned  into  the  ^presence  of  his 
God,  seems  to  have  had  no  effect 
on  the  survivors ;  Leigh  Hunt  is 
just  as  flippant,  and  Lord  Byron 
as  sarcastic  and  sceptical,  as  if  no 
warning  had  been  given.     There 
is,  however,  a  bitterness  in  their 
jesting,  an  /lir  of  bravado  in  their 
'  recklessness,  which  seems  to  be- 
tray a  secret  consciousness  that 
all  is  not  fight;    it  is  like  the 
gaiety  of  a  condemned  man,  the 
levity  of  a  criminal  on  the  scaffold, 
the  ghastly  mirth  of  an  Indian  at 
the  stake.     It  was,  I  believe,  ge- 
nerally understood,  that  the  object 
of  this  unholy  alliance  was  a  sys- 
tematic warfare  against  the  reli- 
gious prejudices  of  mankind.     If 
this  understanding  were  correct, 
never  was  an  unhallowed  enter- 
prize  more  feebly  conducted.     If, 
on  the  other  hand,  nothing  more 
were   intended    thap    a  literary 
work  of  distinguished  ability  and 
interest,  never  was  failure  more 
disgraceful. 

Without  so  far  departing  from 
my  original  professions,  as  to  give 
to  this  sketch  the  cmisistency  and 
precision  of  a  review,  I  shall  ven- 


ture to  touch  slightly  on  the  ge- 
neral character  and  quality  of  the 
work  in  question,  as  far  as  it  is 
before  the  public.      It  contains 
two  or  three  brief  specimens  of 
fictitious   narrative,   unsubstantial 
in  texture  and  unequal  in  merit ; 
descriptions    of   foreign   scenery 
and  character ;  dull  miscellaneous  • 
essays,   and  poetical  translations 
and  compositions,  some  of  which 
are  indecent,  and  others  ferocious. 
The  great  attraction  of  the  col- 
lection has,    however,    evidently 
been  rested   on   the  productions 
of  Lord  Byron,  "the  Vision  of 
Judgment,"  and   "  Heaven  and 
Earth."     The  first  of  these  is  a 
satire  on    the   "  honey-tongued" 
Laureate,  Southey,  in  the  shape 
of  a  parody  on  his  profane  and 
absurd  hexameters    bearing    the 
same  title.     It  is  marked  by  a 
spirit  of  gross  and  malignant  in- 
sult, sparing  neither  the  dead  nor 
the  living.     When  we  have  said 
that  the  bodily  and  mental  afflic- 
tions of  George  the  Third,  and 
the  calamities  of  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth, are  introduced  as  matters 
of  ridicule,   we    shall  have  said 
enough,  excepting  that,  happily, 
the  composition  is  as  insipid  as  its 
intention   is  detestable.     Of  the 
"  Mystery"  in  the  second  number, 
*'  Heaven    and     Earth,"     much 
might  be  said,  if  this  were  strictly 
speaking,  a  critical  essay,  but  as 
the  matter  stands,  I  shall  be  cur- 
sory   in    my    comment.      It    is 
founded  on  the  tradition  of  which 
Mr.  Moore  has  availed  himself  in 
his  recent  poem,  "the  Loves  of 
the  Angels,"  and  on  the  awful 
manifestation' of  the  Divine  justice 
which  destroyed  the  Antediluvian 
world.     Two  of  the  daughters  of 
Cain  are  represented  as  objects  of 
attachment  to  Samiasa  and  Aza« 
zielj    two  of  the    seraphs    who 
*  adore  and  burn  in  glorious  ho- 
mage with  the  elected  "  seven."' 
Raphael  the  Archangel,  descends 
to  warn  them  of  their    danger, 
but  they  reject  his  admonition. 
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absorbed  in  unhallowed  passion^ 
and  heedless  of,  the  fearful  conse- 
quences. In  the  meantime^  the 
time  is  hastening  on  for  the  threat- 
ened €ipaung  qjf*  the  windows  of 
heaven,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
J'ouniaim  qf  the  great  deep.  The 
'inner  spirits  of  the  earth/  re- 
joicing in  the  coming  desolation, 
rush,  with  shouts  and  laughter^ 
from  the  caverns  of  Caucasus; 
^deep  sounds  and  deeper  still/ 
howl    from  the    recesses  of   tbs 


mountain;  the  'searbirds  cry/ 
and  the  sun  rises  with  his  'glaring 
disk/  circled  with  a  black  zone. 
The  angels  soar  aloft,  bearing 
away,  'beneath  the  shelter  of 
their  wings/  their  mortal  loves  ; 
human  beings,  with  different  ex-> 
pressions  of  fear  and  horror,  rush 
upon  the  scene,  some  with  impious 
defiance,  others  with  impotent  wail- 
ings,  and  mie  with  the  following 
noble  expression  of  faith  and 
trust. 


Blessed  arc  the  dead 
Who  die  in  the  Lord  ! 
And,  though  the  waters  be  o'er  earth  outspread, 
Yet,  as  His  word. 
Be  the  decree  ador*d  ! 
He  gave  mc  life — He  taketh  but 

The  breath  which  is  his  own  : 
And  though  these  eyes  should  be  for  ever  shut ; 
Nor  longer  this  weak  voice  before  his  throne. 
Be  heard  in  supplication  tone ; 
Still  blessed  be  the  Lord, 
For  what  is  past, 
For  that  which  is  . 
For  all  are  His, 
From  first  to  last. 
Time — Space — ^Eternity-^Life — Death. 

The  vast  known,  and  immeasurable  unknown ; 
He  made  and  can  unmake ; 

And  shall  I,  for  a  little  gasp  of  breath. 
Blaspheme  and  groan  ? 

No ;  let  me  die,  as  I  have  livedo  in  Faith, 
Nor  quiver,  though  the  universe  may  quake  ! 


O!  si  sic  omnia!  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  Lord  Byron,  with  his 
exquisite  taste,  with  his  quick  fa- 
culty of  discrimination,  should 
have  quite  succeeded  in  blinding 
himself  to  the  elevating  percep- 
tion of  the  beautiful  and  true?  Can 
it  be  that  even  the  apparent  gran- ' 
deur  of  sentiment  which  pervades 
these  lines,  is  but  an  artful  en- 
hancement of  the  more  than  insi- 
nuated injustice  of  the  judgments 
of  Jehovah?  I  will  not  urge 
this;  I  would  fain  believe  that 
my  jealousy  of  Lord  Byron's 
motives  is  alone  in  fault,  and  that 
his  Lordship's  intentions  were  en- 
tirely pure  from  malice  or  disin- 
genuousness. 

There  is  a  little  episode  or  two 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice, 
and  I  must  now  draw  to  a  conclu^ 


sion.  Without  characterising  this 
work  as  a  direct  assault  upon  the 
strong  holds  of  our  present  hap- 
piness, and  eternal .  hope,  I  fear 
that  its  tendency,  as  far  as  it  may 
have  any  influence  whatever,  will 
be  to  weaken  those  feelings  which 
every  good  and  wise  man  would 
hold  it  *  very  i^tuff  o'the  con- 
science* to  strengthen  and  con- 
firm. What  will  these  Liberals 
have  gained,  should  they — blessed 
be  God,  an  impossible  supposition 
—succeed  in  making  the  world 
believe  that  morality  is  a  farce, 
and  religion  a  lie?  What  sub- 
stitute have  they  prepared — what 
strpng  link  to  hold  society  toge- 
ther? There  is,  however,  one 
thing  that  we  ask,  and  that  we 
have  a  right  to  ask — let  them  speak 
out.     Let  us  have  no  publications 
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like  the  present^  apfiarently  smooth, 
and  innocent  of  all  sinister  inten- 
tion, but  pervaded  by  principles, 
insihuated  if  not  actually  avowed, 
which  tend  to  complete  moral  dis- 
oi^ganization.  We  fear  no  open 
hostility,  but  we  have  a  deep 
horror  of  that  subtle,  creeping, 
ambuscading  enmity  against  which 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  guard. 
Neitherr  do  we  fear  the  effects  of 
even  this  on  those  who  are  rooted 
and  built  up  in  the  genuine  know* 
ledge  of  divine  truth ;  but  our 
apprehensions  are  painfully  ex- 
cited for  the  hesitating  and  the 
half-hearted ;  for  the  multitude  of 
those  who  are  halting  between  two 
opinions,  and  of  those  whose  levity 
exposes  them  to  be  carried  about 
with  every  wind  of  misrepresen- 
tation. 

Happily,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, though  there  is  poison, 
there  is  no  enchantment  in  the 
cup.  QUIDAMI 


ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  CHRIS- 
TIAN FELLOWSHIP. 

Some  notice  having  been  taken  of 
the  benefits  accruing  to  the  church 
at  large,  from  the  exercise  of  chris- 
tian fellowship ;  we  now  point 
out  some  of  ^ose  advantages, 
which  it  is  calculated  to  afford  to 
individuals, 

1.  In  regard  to  temporal  things. 
In  this  view,  the  advantage  lies 
chiefly  on  the  side  of  the  poor. 
And  let  it  be  observed,  that  our 
Ltord  has  required  a  particular  re- 
gard to  be  paid  to  them,  especially 
to  "poor  saints."  To  forget  or 
despise  the  poor,  is  held  by  him 
to  be  a  hign  crime  and  misde- 
meanour. The  pride  of  man  is, 
in  the  constitution  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, laid  very  low.  Here  the 
poor,  instead  of  being  treated  as 
beasts  of  burden,  are  taught  to  feel 
that  they  are  *^men  and  brethren:" 
a  proper  notice  is  taken  of  them ; 
their  wants  are  promptly  and  kindly 
inquired  into ;  relief  is  ever  ready 
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to  be  ministered  by  the  hand  of 
sincere  sympathy  and  christian 
affection.  It  will  be  remembered, 
.that  the  specimen  of  the  awful 
transactions  of  the  last  judgment 
which  our  Lord  gives,  is  taken, 
not,  as  we  should  have  expected, 
from  a  case  of  the  most  atrodous 
villainy,  but  from  among  persons 
professing  attachment  to  himself. 
Their  neglect  of  visiting  the  fa- 
therless and  the  widows  in  their 
affliction,  and  of  relieving  the  ne- 
cessities of  even  the  least  and  the 
most  obscure  of  those  "  poor 
saints/'  with  whop  he  condescend- 
ed to  identify  iflmself,  and  to  call 
his  '^brethren,"  is  adjudged  to  be  a 
crime  worthy  of  **  everlasting  pu- 
nishment." The  honourable  and 
deserving  poor  of  the  christian  fa- 
mily, are,  therefore,  committed  by 
Christ  to  the  attention  and  care  of 
their  more  affluent  brethren.  There 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  reflex  benefit 
enjoyed  by  those  who  are  honour- 
ed to  administer  stich  relief;  yea^ 
**  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive."    But  in  respect 

2.  To  the  spiritual  advantages 
of  this  fellowship,  the  benefit  ap- 
plies to  all  equally. 

1.  It  tends  to  bring  the  mind 
to  a  decision  on  its  state  before 
God.  No  one  can  rightly  be  ad- 
mitted to  this  communion  without 
self-examination,  as  .well  as  the 
scrutiny  of  the  church ;  and  al- 
though it  would  be  highly  inju- 
rious to  a  person  to  sink  down 
into  slothful  security,  under  the 
idea  that,  by  the  act  of  union,  he 
had  established  his  christian  cha- 
racter, and  that.vigilanee  and  self- 
jealousy  were  no  longer  required ; 
yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  is 
no  small  benefit  to  our  spiritual 
interests,  to  be  brought  into  cir- 
cumstances, which  even'  impose 
upon  us  the  necessity  of  coming  to 
a  conclusion  respecting  our  hope 
towards  God.    And, 

2.  As  it  tends  to  make  us  de- 
cided on  the  part  of  Christ,  so  it 
furnishes  us  with  aliment  for  our 
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spirittial  strength.  What  comfort, 
what  assistance  does  the  soul  de- 
rive from  the  ordinances  of  the 
church ;  from  the  ministry  of  the 
word,  as  especially  adapted  to  those 
in  fellowship;  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord's  supper ;  from 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  church ; 
from  the  experience  of  others,  ei-  , 
ther  rehearsed  in  the  church,  or 
communicated  in  the  sweet  inter- 
course of  private  friendship ;  and, 
lastly,  from  this  peculiar  care  and 
superintendence  of  pastoral  affec- 
tion, which  allows  no  lamb  of  the 
whole  Rock  to  be  unwatched  or 
forgotten. 

Having  briefly  touched  on  the 
benefits  which  christian  fellowship 
confers  on  the  church  at  large,  and 
oo  individual  Christians,  we  may 
conclade  this  disquisition,  by  no- 
tidng. 

Thirdly,  the  benefits  which  chris- 
tian fellowship  confers  on  the 
world. 

1.  It  preserves  the  world  from 
destruction. 

After  the  awful  in^ances  of  di- 
vine wrath  manifested  against  the 
sinners  "  of  the  old  world,"  and  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  no  one, 
surely,  can  doubt  that  the  earth  is 
preserved  from  destruction  only 
by  the  presence  of  the  righteous. 
And  why  are  the  righteous  conti- 
nued on  the  earth  ?  Why  has  the 
wcNrld  not  been  abandoned  long 
since  to  deserved  ruin  ?  It  can  be 
attributed  only  to  the  same  pa- 
tience which  endured  the  great 
wickedness  of  man,  while  the  ark 
was  preparing.  Beside,  this  world 
was  made  far  Christ,  as  well  as  by 
him.  It  is  to  be  the  theatre  where- 
on he  displays  the  wonders  of  his 
power  and  grace  in  subduing  the 
pride  of  man,  and  converting  re- 
bels into  attached  and  faithful  fol- 
lowers. This  globe  is,  therefore, 
preserved  from  the  general  confla- 
gration which  will  burn  up  all  its 
treasures  —  yea,  "  every  lovely 
work  of  art,"  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  church.     The  fires  of  iBtna 


and  Vesuvius  betray  the  ravening 
of  those  internal  flames,  which 
are  waiting,  eager  to  receive  the 
mandate  fbom  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
whose  ministers  they  are:  mean- 
while, nothing  tempers  their  fury 
— ^nothing  confines  their  rage,  but 
the  habitations  of  the  righteous 
among  men,  and  those  houses  of 
prayer,  where  God  is  worshipped 
"  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  If  ten 
righteous  had  been  found  in  Sodom, 
it  would  not  have  been  destroyed. 
Christians,  therefore,  may  well  be 
denominated  by  their  Lord — "  the 
salt  of  the  earth.*'  ''  Despised 
and  rejected  of  men,"  as  they  may 
be,  those  very  "  despisers"  are  in- 
debted to  them  for  the  continuance 
of  their  life  and  all  their  prosperity 
and^ory.  Dives  may  daily  pass 
by  the  afflicted .  Lazarus  with  un- 
feeling neglect,  but  he  is  ignorant 
that  his  sumptuous  table  is  fur- 
nished by  the  piety  of  a  wretched 
b^gar.  God  loveth  "  the  dwell- 
ings of  Jacob;"  but  much  more 
"  the  gates  of  Sion :"  of  his  church 
he  says,  '^  this  is  my  rest  for  ever ; 
here  will  I  dwell,  for  I  have  de- 
sired it."  Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  "  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  for  the  purposes  of  chris- 
tian fellowship,  he  is  present  to 
evince  his  power  and  love.  Here, 
amidst  his  sdints,  does  God  de- 
light to  dwell— and  no  where  else 
in  this  alienated  world."  How 
much  more  than  they  are  aware,, 
are  "  the  world  of  the  ungodly" 
indebted  to  the  fellowship  of  tiie 
saints ! 

2.  It  affords  a  check  to  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  wicked. 

Notwithstanding  the  vauntings 
of  philosophy,  "  fadsely  so  called,"^ 
concerning  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  the  most  lamentable  proofs 
of  its  baseness  are  continually  forc- 
ing themselves  on  our  notice.  Our 
hearts  are  daily  sickened  with  the 
sight  of  human  misery  and  wick- 
edness ;  and  we  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive of  any  degradation  of  our 
nature  lower  than  that  which  we 
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either  witness  oursdves,  or  receive 
the  credible  account  of  from  others. 
Ahd  still  there  is  little  doubt,  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  matter 
more  closely ,  that  the  wickedness  of 
man  might  be  yet  greater.  In  fact, 
the  world,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
is  not  at  all  improving  in  good- 
ness. It  is  not  to  be  expected ;  for 
the  nature  of  wickedness  is  to  in- 
crease, not  only  fi^om  the  innate 
corruption  of  man,  but  from  the 
interest  in  its  growth,  which  "  the 
God  of  this  world"  possesses. 
Where,  then,  shall  we  find  a  check 
to  this  growth  of  sin,  but  in  the 
holy  fellowship  of  Christians  ?  We 
may  not,  indeed,  always  perceive 
its  operation ;  the  influence  may 
silently  and  gently  descend  as  the 
dew  of  heaven,  but  it  is  not  the 
less  certain  or  beneficial.  What  a 
frequent  check  to  profaneness  and 
immorality  is  the  presence  of  a 
good  man!— Yes,  the  mere  pre- 
sence  of  a  saint.  In  those  towns 
and  other  places  where  the  fellow- 
ship of  Christians  is  closely  main- 
tained, and  is  effective  in  good 
works,  we  observe  a  nluch  greater 
public  decency  on  the  Lord's-day, 
than  in  those  places  where  this  fel- 
lowship is  not  known.  In  those 
countries  where  there  is  more  of 
,  this  fellowship  than  in  othiers,  pub- 
lic morals  sustain  a  higher  charac- 
tier.  At  the  best,  there  is  still 
much  profaneness,  vice,  oppres- 
sion, disorder :  but  we  speak  com- 
paratively:  there  would  be  more, 
but  for  the  tone  of  authority  which 
speaks  in  the  fellowship  of  so 
many  Christians,  all  engaged  on 
"  the  Lord's  side,"  and  opposed  to 
*'  the  course  of  this  world."  This 
fellowship,  it  is  true,  might  be 
more  pure,  more  consistent,  more 
harmonious,  more  comprehensive ; 
then  would  it  be  more  powerful  in 
diecking  the  excesses  of  a  world 
"  lying  in  the  wicke^  one." 

3.  It  sets  forth  to  the.  world 
the  true    standard  of  piety  and 
virtue.  . 
And  the  world  stands  much  in 


need  of  it.  Look  at  die  abomina- 
tions of  the  heathen ;  the  delirious 
dreams  of  philosophy ;  the  iiiorpos- 
tures  of  wicked  and  artful  men  ; 
the  corruptions  established  and 
sanctified  by  the  abused  name  of 
religion;  and  then  say  whether 
Christian  fellowship,  as  pourtrayed 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  living  example  of 
those  who  practise  it,  does  not 
form  an  advantageous  as  well  as  a 
complete  contrast  to  all  other  fel- 
lowships among  men,  professedly 
moral  and  religious.  Can  we  find 
dsewhere  such  a  pattern  of  pure 
worship  and  elevated  virtue  ? 
Christians  are  truly  said,  by  their 
Lord,  to  be  "  the  lights  of  the 
world."  If  the  light  of  a  single 
Christian  irradiates  the  gloom  of  a 
whole  neighbourhood,  much  more 
does  the  assembled  and  combined 
light  of  many,  walking  in  that  holy 
fellowship,  which  is  the  type  and 
foretaste  of  heaven.  Their  "  light 
shines  before-  men,  who  see  their 
good  works,  and  glorify  their  Fa- 
ther who  is  in  heaven." 

Theou)gus. 
Hitchin,  Bee.  1822. 

REV.  H  H.  NORRIS'S  BLUNDERS. 

•J' 

Gentlemen, — In  that  farrago  of 
illiberality,  bigotry,  and  ill-nature> 
published  under  the  title  of  *'a 
Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Norris,"  there 
is  a  very  indecent  attack  on  the 
characters  and  early  history  of 
two  gentlemen,  whose  i^imes  de- 
serve well  of  their  country ; 
whose  praise  is  not  only  in  all  the 
British  Churches,  but  throughout 
dl  the  habitable  globe.  No 
man  who  values  his  own  re- 
putation as  a  gentleman,  a  scholar, 
or  a  Christian,  could  have  coldly 
dictated  such  a  passage;  it  must 
certainly  be  ranked  among  the  in- 
stances of  literary  derangement, 
that  sometitnes  occur  in  the 
writings  of  men  of  heated  imagi- 
nations and  excited  feelings. 
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But  what  shall  we  say  to  Mr. 
Norris,  when  it  appears  that  he 
has  made  a  most  remarkable 
blunder  respecting  the  very  place 
"where  these  gentlemen  are  said 
to  have'  spent  the  morn  of  life. 
^'  The  Carron  Iron  Works  upon 
"the  River  Clyde,"  is  a  topogra- 
phical error,  not  quite  so  great, 
"but  nearly  as  glaring  as  if  he 
had  said  London  on  the  River 
Mersey,  or  Liverpool  on  the 
Thames.  Any  man  engaged  in 
commerce  could  have  told  him 
that  Carron  was  not  on  the  Clyde, 
but  on  the  River  Carron,  or  if  in 
the  hurry  of  vomiting  out  his  bile 
he  had  taken  breath  to  consult  a 
ijrazetteer,  he  would  have  escaped 
thus  having  put  out  one  of  the 
eyes  of  history. 

Ignorance  of  one's  own  country 
is,  like  ignorance  of  one's  own 
language,  a  mark  of  an  uninformed 
mind;  and  how  Mr.  Norris  can 
expect  to  be  l^elieved  when  he 
tells  us  about  the  early  obscurity 
rf  r>rs.  Henderson  and  Paterson, 
while  he  betrays  his  igqorance  of 
the  place,  is  not  easily  accounted 
for.  If  he  writes  for  the  public, 
let  him  pay^a  little  more  attention 
to  the  subject  he  writes  about; 
let  him  inquire,  and  he  will  find 
that  Carron  and  Clyde  are  on  the 
two  opposite  sides  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  when  he  is  ignorant  of 
fio  common-place  a  fact,  let  him 
allow  some  better  informed  man 
to  write  about  the  early  history  of 
Drs.  Henderson  and  Paterson. 
I  am  Sir,  yours. 

Locality. 
Glasgom,  26tk  Oct.  1822. 


ON  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION. 

(To  the  Editors,) 
Gentlemen, — When  a  man  ven- 
tures to  publish  on  an  unpopular 
subject,  he  must  expect  to  encoun- 
ter a  variety  of  objections  from 
different  quarters.  That  my  ser- 
mon on  Congregational  Union  has 
met  with  such  gentle  treatyment, 
CoNO.  Mag.  No.  63. 
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is  to  me  a  striking  proof  that  the 
taste  for  insulation,  which'  has  so 
long  disfigured  our  churches,  is 
about  to  yield  to  a  policy  more 
enlightened  and  effective.  Your 
correspondent,  "  A  Country  Dis^ 
senting  Minister,"  has  done  me 
honour  by  the  manner  in  whick 
he  has  spoken  of  the  sermon  in 
Question ;  but,  it  appears  to  me, 
he  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  al^ 
most  every  one  who  ventures  to 
touch  on  the  subject  of  congrega^ 
tional  union,  viz.  that  of  summon- 
ing before  the  public  mind  a  host 
of  difficulties,  (whether  real  or 
imaginary  I  will  not  pretend  to 
say,)  instead  of  strengthening  the 
salutary  impression,  that  there  are 
no  difficulties  which  resolute  and 
harmonious  efforts  might  not  over- 
come. If  congregational  union 
i>e  desirable,  even  on  the  princi- 
ples of  a  justifiable  expediency,' 
let  us  not  delay  the  happy  con- 
summation, by  saturating  thp  pub-i 
lie  mind  with  apprehensions  ansd 
jealousies  which  tend  only  to  dis- 
tance the  golden  age<of  our  polity, 
and  to  keep  alive  that  love  of 
sectional  piety,  which  weakens  the 
actual  resources  of  the  denomina- 
tion, and  exhibits  ft  as  less  invi- 
ting to  the  wavering  of  other  de* 
nominatitins.  Every  great  work 
has  been  achieved  with  difficulty ; 
but  h  any  goodly  undertaking  to 
be  abandoned  J  becaii<5e  it  requires 
wisdom  and  discretion  to  accam- 
plish  it?  Your  correspondent  and 
myself  are  one,  I  perceive,  in  de- 
siring to  see  the  churches  of  the 
ctjsjgrega tional  order  more  osten- 
sibly united.  We  will  not,  there- 
fore, strive  about  the  modus  ope^ 
'  raudi^  or  even  about  the  extent  %q 
which  the  union  should  be  pushed* 
Tiiese  are  questiojjs  to  be  adjusted 
at  a  future  itage  of  the  businesSj 
and  if  your  intelligent  correspon- 
dent will  promise  to  lend  his  hearty 
assistance  to  any  plan  for  unio^ 
which  may  meet  his  approval^  I 
think  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  something  valiuble  may  l>e 
T 
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efifected.  A  public  npeeting,  got 
up  with  care  and  deliberation, 
could  not  fail  to  be  useful.  I 
trust.  Gentlemen,  the  pages  of 
your  Magazine  will  be  open,  from 
time  to  time,  to  all  temperate  dis- 
cussions on  this  momentous  topic 
In  this  way  you  cannot  fail  to  be- 
nefit the  denomination,  to  whose 
interests  your  labours  are  profess- 
edly devoted.  The  immediate  ob- 
ject which  I  have  in  view,  in  ad- 
dressing you  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, is  to  inform  your  correspon- 
dent, that  he  has  prematurely,  in 
the  note  appended  to  his  excellent 
paper,  charged  me  with  ignorance 
of  factj  the  mistake  is  with  him- 
self, as  he  will  find  upon  inquiry. 
He  refers  altogether  to  another 
matter.  With  thanks  to  him,  and 
ardent  wishes  for  the  speedy  con- 
solidation of  our  churches, 
I  remain.  Gentlemen, 
>Yours,  very  respectfully, 
1,  Hani  Placet  John  Morisok. 
Jan.ZO,n%$. 

CONGRBOATIONAL    INSTITU- 
TION. 

The  remarks  which  appeared  in 
your  number  for  November  last, 
p.  597,  «nd  in  that  for  January,  this 
year,  p.  \6,  on  the  desirableness 
of  the  formafion  of  a  Literary 
Institution  in  the  Metropolis,  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Congre- 
gational Denomination,  are  entirely 
coinddent  with  ray  feelings  on  the 
subject,  and  if  they  have  not  ex- 
cited, have  revived  and  invigo- 
rated wishes  and  hopes  long  since 
formed,  though  always  faint  and 
languishing,  but  which  the  esta- 
blishment of  such  an  institution 
will  be  the  means  of  realizing  and 
gratifying.  I  therefore  cheerfully 
make  a  tender  of  mv  assistance 
towards  the  accomplishment  of 
the  design,  and  in  addition  to 
,  pecuniary  contribution,  which 
I  shall  be  willing  to  aflbrd,  I 
promise  to  reserve  till  the  close  of 
this  year  a  considerable  quantity  of 


books  and  tracts,  now  in  my  hands, 
which  I  intend  to  dispose  of,  and 
which  I  think  would  be  suitable 
for  the  library;  (this  I  ccmsider  . 
would  be  the  principal  and  most 
important  branch  of  the  esta- 
blishment,) mostly  relating  to  dis- 
senting history,  biography,  and 
controversy,  and  to  general  theo- 
logy. 

That  I  may  not  be  misunder- 
stood, I  beg  explicitly  to  observe, 
that  unless  some  steps  shall  have 
been  taken,  with  a  probability  of 
ultimate  success,  towards  the  actual 
accomplishment  of  the  plan,  at  the 
close  of  this  year  I  shall  consider 
myself  released  from  this  engage- 
ment, and  at  full  liberty  to  dispose 
of  the  books  referred  to  in  any 
other  manner. 

I  aitt,  gentlemen,  - 
Yours  respectfully, 
A  London  Dissentbr. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  add,  that 
this  ofier  comes  from  a  gentleman 
who  feels  much  interested  in  the 
proposed  scheme,  and  who  has 
every  disposition  to  assist  the 
undertaking. 

REPLY  TO  AN  ARTICLE  ENTI- 
TLED "  SOCINIAN  INTERPOLA- 
TION DETECTED." 

Gentlemen, — Under  the  formi- 
dable head  of  "  Socinian  Inter- 
polation Detected,"  a  correspon- 
dent, in  your  last  number,  p.  SO, 
charges,  upoa  some  unnamed 
"  Socinian  monthly  publication," 
the  corrnption  of  a  verse  in  the 
"  Hymn  to  the  Peity,"  from  Mr. 
Bowringl's  Russian  Anthology.  I 
presume  he  refers  to  the  Monthly 
Repository.  Now,  gentlemen,  the 
fact  is,  that  in  that  magazine  the 
poem  was  printed  verbatim  et 
literatim  from  the  Jirst  edition  of 
Mr.  Bowring's  wofk.  Your  cor- 
respondent acknowledges  that  he 
consulted  only  the  second  edition  ; 
but  what  will  your  readers  think 
of  his  correctness,  to  say  nothing 
of  "truth  and   honour,"   when 
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they  are  infonnecl^  that  in  a  note 
to  the  verse  in  question,  in  this 
edition,  Mr.  Bowring  says,  **  In 
the  first  edition  there  was  a  de- 
viation from  the  original  in  this 
verse,  &c." 

Your  correspondent  may  have 
written  in  haste,  but  the  signature 
of  Veritas  belongs  to  him  onlv 
who  studies  the  subject  on  which 
he  writes,  and  joins  good  informal 
tion  to  good  faith. 

The  title  and  spirit  of  the  letter 
in  question  show  that  the  design 
was  to  fix  a  stain  upon  a  religious 
body  :  but  I  rely  upon  your  can- 
dour to  give  the  writer  an  oppor- 
tunity, by  reading  this  communi-« 
cation,  to  acknowledge  that  he  has 
£iiled. 
One  or  thb  Pcoplb  called 

''SOCINIANS."* 


MODES  OF  COLLECTION. 

{Jo  the  Editon,) 

Gentlemen, — I  have  no  doubt 
that  you,  with  many  of  your  rea- 
ders, rejoice  greatly  at  the  various 
signs  for  good,  which  appear  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  world,  one  of 
the  most  obvious  of  which  is  that  of 
cheerful  benevolence  and  liberality* 
It  is  truly  delightful  to  think  of  the 
princely  sums  which  are  contri- 
buted for  the  support  of  useful 
institutions,  for .  individual  cases 
of  distress,  and,  in  fact,  for  every 
plan  of  doing  good,  which  the 
ingenuity  of  man  can  devise.  It 
is  true,  that  at  places  of  worship, 
•where  collections  are  made,  many 

•  We  feel  it  necessary"  to  state  that, 
though  the  writer  of  the  article  on  which 
this  letter  aoiQiadverts  is  personally  un- 
known to  us,  the  communication  was 
inclosed  in  a  recommendatory  note  from 
a  respectable  correspondent.  We  have 
not,  to  tht  present  moment,  seen  either 
edition  of  the  work  in  question,  and 
can,  of  course,  do  nothing  more  than 
give  the  same  currency  to  the  defence, 
that  we  have  given  to  the  accusation. 


persons  do  not  give  according  to 
their  ability ;  and,  it  may  be,  many 
pass  by  the  plates,  when  hdd  at 
the  doors,    without    giving    any 
thing  at  all.     It  is  the  latter  cir« 
qumstance,  I  suppose,  which  haa 
given   rise  to    a  practice  which 
I  am  very  sorry  to  see  gaining 
ground  among  enlightened  Dis* 
senters,  namely — ^that  of  handing 
plates  round  from  pew  to  pew; 
there  is  something  in  this  mode 
of  collecting  repugnant   to    the 
noble  spirit  of  generosity,  which 
I  am  persuded  generally  pervades 
our    congregations  —  something 
which  I  can  construe  into  nothing 
less  than  an  unmerited  reflection 
upon  their  munificence  as  a  body* 
If  it  be  urged  that  more  is  col- 
lected in  this  way,  than  by  plates 
at  the  doors,  I  reply,  prove  it  by 
an  appeal  to  facts,  for  if  the  fear 
of  shame  and  observation  should 
induce  some  to  give,  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  given,  I  feel 
assured  that  the    suspidcm   and 
want  of  confidence,  implied  by 
such  a  procedure,  prevents  many 
from  contributing  so   largely  as 
they    had    previously    intended. 
But  admitting  that  more  is  col- 
lected,'is  it  prudent  or  right  to 
injure  the   feelings   of   a  whole 
auditory  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
pounds;    at  most,  I  think  it  is 
estimating    their    delicate    sensi- 
bilities at  too  low  a  price.     All 
that  can  be  obtained  by  sound 
arguments,    forcible   descriptions 
or  pathetic  appeals,  followed  by 
collections  at  the  doors,  I  consider 
to  be  n  fair  and  an  honourable 
possession,    but    the    system    of 
thrusting  the  plate  into  each  pew, 
and  into  each  face,  savours  less  of 
propriety  than  of  rudeness.     In 
the  hope.  Sir,  that  this  obnoxious 
practice  may  be  discontinued. 

I  remain. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

E.S. 


T2 
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Essays  on  the  Recollections  fvhich 
are  to  subsist  betfveen  earthly 
Friends  re-united  in  the  World 
to  Come  ;  and  on  other  Subjects 
connected  nnth  Religion,  and  in 
part  with  Prophecy,  By  Thos, 
,  Gisbome,M.A.  12mo.  London: 

CadelL  1826. 
Few  iBubjects,  not  immediately 
connected  with  our  personal  inter- 
est in  eternal  life,  can  pbssess 
greater  interest  than  the  question. 
Shall  our  legitimate  attachments 
be  renewed  in  the  world  of  glory  ? 
Are  those  tender  and  hallowed 
affections,  which  unite  us  in  such 
intimate  sympathy  to  our  kindred 
and  our  friends,  to  be  extinguished 
in  the  darkness  of  the  grave,  or 
are  they  to  be  rekindled  at  the 
lamp  of  eternity,  and,  purified 
rrom  all  earthly  and  passionate 
alloy,  to  became  tributary  to  that 
consummate  f^&licity,  which  is  the 
inheritance -of  the  sdnts  in  light? 
For  our  own  parts,  this  is  a  point 
on  which  we  cannot  suffer  ourselves 
to  entertain  the  slightest  doubt. 
We  believe,  with  iissurancis,  that 
those  whom  we  have  loved  and 
lost  in  this  world,  and  who  left 
l)ehind  them  a  dying  testimony  to 
the  sincerity  of  their  unstained 
professioh,  Vv^ill  welcome  us  when 
we  reach  that  Promised  Land. 
Why  should  the  anticipation  of 
this  pure  blessedness  be  excluded 
from  our  forethoughts  of  heaven  ? 
Why,  in  th^t  abode  of  joy,  where 
the  inhabitants  will  breathe  the 
very  element  of  love,  and  derive 
from  it  their  spiritual  health  and 
theirundecayinghappiness,  should 
this  intense  and  enduring  feeling 
be  absent  ?  God  is  love,  and  if  his 
presence,  and  the  communications 
of  his  infinite  beatitude,  be .  the 
gi-eat  fountain  of  bliss  in  the  hea- 
venly state,  those  genuine,  though 
inferior  emanations  of  the  same 
^oly  and  elevated  principle,  ^^hich 
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strengthen  and  adorn  the  ties  of 
kindred  and  of  friendship,  will' 
not  be  withdrawn  from  those  who 
shall  dwell  in  the  city  of  our  God. 
If  there  were  no  other  text  in  the 
Bible, —and  there  are  many, — 
bearing  upon  this  point,  than  the 
affirmation  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
that  many  shall  come  from  the  east 
and  west,  and  shall  sit  dofvn  nnth 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven, — we  should 
deem  this  alone  conclusive  in 
favour  not  only  of  the  recognition 
of  departed  saints  in  glory,  but 
by  clearest  inference,  of  the  joyful 
recollection  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives. 

We  are  not,  however,  aware 
that  Mr.  Gisbome  has  succeeded 
In  throwing  new  light  upon  this 
interesting  and  important  subject* 
Mingled  with  much  common-place 
disquisition,  there  is  some  specific 
and  pointed  argument;  but  for 
an  inquiry  like  the  present,  which 
requures  both  large  views  and  dis- 
criminating investigation,  we  can- 
not say  that  his  habits  of  thought 
and  composition  appear  to  us  pecu* 
liarly  fitted.  Mr.  G.  is  a  sensible 
man,  and  an  elegant  writer,  and 
we  have  frequenUy  derived  much 
gratification  from  his  writings; 
but  in  the  instance  before  us,  our 
admiration  has,  we  confess,  been 
less  vividly  excited.  His  first 
argument,  from  common  consent, 
seems  liable  to  the  objections,  that 
the  opinions  of  mankind,  on  this 
point,  are  a  mere  transfer  of  earthly 
analogies  to  the  modes  of  existence 
in  a  future  state,  and  that  their 
concurrence  is  suspicious,  since  it 
amounts  to  nothing  more,  than 
that  all  men  are  prompt  to  give 
credence  to  what  they  feel  inte- 
rested in  believing.  Now  the 
happiness,  in  the  present  world, 
of  the  social  being,  is  so  directly 
infiuenced  by  certain  associations. 
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that  in  the  absence  of  a  distinct 
revelation  fi'om  God^  nothing  is 
more  natui:al^  and  nothing  lefes 
effective  in  the  way  of  argoment, 
than  that  he  should  carry  those 
associations  forward  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  enjoyments  of  a  future 
life.  And^  since  he  has  a  positive 
interest  in  prolonging"  his  state  of 
happiness,  —  since,  too,  man,  as 
man,  can  have  but  an  imperfect  no- 
tion of  the  real  nature  of  felicity,, 
we  shall  find  him  mingling  together 
all  sorts  of  enjoyment  to  make  up 
the  idea  of  ultra-mundane  bliss, 
and,  among  them,  he  will  not  fail 
to  revivify  the  objects,  animate 
and  inanimate,  which  have  af- 
forded him  the  greatest  quantum 
of  delight  in  this  world.  Com- 
mon consent,  in  the  case  of  man's 
eternal  destinies,  can  have  no  weight 
in  reasoning,  unless  it  can  be 
traced  up  to  the  great  primeval 
tradition,  or  referred  to  the  law 
iivritten  on  the  heart,  and,  in  the 
question  now  under  consideration, 
we  do  not  perceive  that  it  has 
necessarily  or  probably  any  con- 
nexion with  either.  If,  however, 
we  have  not  always  agreed  with 
Mr.  Gisborne  in  his  processes  of 
reasoning,  yet,  fully  according 
with  him  in  the  general  sentiment 
of  his  thesis,  we  as  cordially  coin- 
cide with  the  conclusions  of  his 
eloquent  chapter  in  "  application 
of  the  subject." 

<*  Since  in  the  world  to  come,  de- 
parted spirits  are  to  meet  each  other, 
mutnally  possessed  of  so  many  con- 
sciousnesses and  recollections;  how  im- 
portant an  object  does  it  become  to  erery 
one  so  to  conduct  himself  in  the  pre- 
sent life,  that  his  re -union  with  former 
associates  may-  excite,  not  pangs  and 
reproaches  in  his  own  heart,  but  emo- 
tions of  I10I7  gratitnde  and  delight ! 
Who  can  estimate  how  large  a  portion 
of  the  character  of  any  given  individual 
has  depended  on  other  persons  ?  On 
most  topics,  a  hasty  estimate  is  com- 
inonly  extravagant ;   on  this  subject  it 

would  fall  below  the  truth 

If  others  stand  responsible,  each  as  to 
himself,  for  the  use  which  they  shall 
hare  made  of  the  materials  laid  before 
them ;  we  shall  ourselves  .have  to  an- 
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swer,  at  the  tribunal  of  otir  Lox^,  for 
the  materials  which  we  have  indSvkkially 
furnished  to  other  men.  We  shall  have 
to  welcome  the  transports,  or  to  sustain 
the  cutting  lamentations  of  those,  to 
whose  felicity  we  have  ministered,  or 
whose  condemnation  we  have  increased. 
What,  on  that  great  and  umrersal  day 
of  assembly,  will  be  the  fieetings  ctf  the 
parent,  when  he  contemplates  his  child, 
then  beheld  standing  to  receive  the  ever- 
lasting sentence,  whom  he  assiduously 
trained  for  the  pursuits  of  mortal  Ufe ; 
but  negligently,  as  to  the  rmrtwre  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord  f  What  will  be 
th.e  sensations  of  the  man  of  learning, 
who  advanced  his  pupils,  now  before 
him  at  the  tribunid  of  Christ,  to  be  emi- 
nent scholars,  but  not  to  be  wise  and- 
spiritual  Christians  ?  What  will  be  the 
sinking  of  heart  of  the  man  of  business, 
whose  ordinary  conversation  and  pro- 
ceedings were  calculated  to  excite  his 
associates  to  itek  first  the  treasures  of 
the  earth,  not  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
his  righteotcsness?  How  shall  the  ambi- 
tious man  susttdn  himfelf,  when  he  sees, 
face  to  face,  those  whom  his  society  had' 
ensnared  to  thirst  for  power  and  pre- 
eminence, instead  of  desiring  thai  honour 
which  Cometh  from  God  only  V* 

The  *'  Essay  on  attestations 
furnished  in  the  Bible  to  its  own 
truth,  by  remarkable  omissions 
and  insertions,"  is  of  mixed  merit. 
This  mode  of  argument  and  illus- 
tration, requii^s  the  Utmost  dis- 
cretion and  skill  in  its  manage- 
ment. It  is  easy  to  single  out  . 
passages,  and  by  dint  of  explana^ 
tion  to  make  them  speak  the  re- 
quired language,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  select  appro- 
priate sections,  and  to  place  them 
in  such  a  conspicuous  and  com- 
manding position,  as  shall  strike 
the  mind  with  clear  and  unhesi- 
tating conviction.  Some  of  the 
instances  cited  by  Mr.  Gisborne, 
seem  to  us  to  prove  nothing  what- 
ever of  that  which  he  intends  them 
to  demonstrate,  and  his  elucida- 
tions have  not  by  any  means 
tended  to  make  the  matter  clearer 
to  our  understandings.  Of  this 
kind  of  failure  we  should  refer  to 
the  dissertation  on  Deuteronomy 
iii.  11.  as  a  specimen;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  illustration 
of  Deutefonomy  xxxii.  48  —  59y 
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affords  an  example  of  ingenious 
and  successful  exposition. 

We  feel  some  little  i^wkward- 
ness  in  encountering  the  following 
Essay^  "on  the  present  state  of 
feeling  between  Calvinists  and 
Anti-Calvinists;  and  on  the  com- 
bination of  Calvinistic,  and  Anti- 
Calvinistic  opinions."  Mr.  Gis- 
borne's  professed  intention,  and 
we  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  the 
slightest  doubt  of  his  entire  sin- 
cerity, in  this  Essay,  is  to  hold 
the  balance  fairly  between  the 
two  parties,  to  state  the  question 
of  difference  fairly  and  liberally, 
to  expose  and  to  rebuke  the  un- 
charitable constructions  put  by  the 
disputants  of  either  side,  on  the 
sentiments  of  their  opponents. 
All  this  is  extremely  plausible, 
and  it  might  seem  that  so  truly 
amiable  and  candid  an  individual 
as  Mr.  Gisbome,  must  be  exactly 
the  sort  of  arbiter  required.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  matter  that  we 
feel  at  all  inclined  to  commit  to  ar- 
bitration, and  if  we  "were,  we  must 
take  leave  to  remember,  that  Mr. 
G.  is  an  Arfnmian,  and  to  put  in 
our  caveat  against  his  election  to 
tlie  office  of  umpire.  We  object, 
for  instance,  to  the  very  positive 
way  in  which  he  affirms  that  the 

<<  Reformers,  divided  among  them- 
Belres,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
Christian  Europe  in  that  age,  on  the 
Predestinarian  points ;  and  deeply  sen- 
sible of  the  injury  caused  to  the  inte- 
rests of  Protcstai^ism,  by  the  divisions 
and  subdivisions  oi  its  professors,  and  of 
the  plausibility  thus  afforded  to  the  ar- 
guments of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  sup- 
port of  the  necessity  of  an  infallible 
church,  wisely  determined  to  erect  the 
church  of  England  on  the  amplest  basis 
Compatible  with  the  security  of  sound- 
ness of  doctrine  in  essentials.  Their 
aim,  therefore,  with  respect  to  Calvinists, 
and  Anti-Calvinists,  was  to  avoid,  in  the 
liturgy,  such  language  as  might  be  rea- 
sonably offensive  to  the  peculiarities  of 
either  body ;  and,  in  the  articles,  so  to 
speak  concerning  predestination  in  broad 
and  indefinite  expressions,  and  so  to  qua- 
lify those  expressions  by  a  general  refer- 
ence to  Scripture,  that  the  mass  of  each 
description  might  perceive,  in  the  terms 
thus  selected  and  modified,  and  also  ac 
^ompanitfd  by  the  rest  of  the  Book  of 
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Common  Prayer,  as  by  a  collateral  ex- 
position, a  fair  latitude  of  interpretation, 
sufficiently  harmonizing  with  the  views 
of  the  body." 

We  should  really  have  felt  our^ 
selves  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Gis- 
borne  if,  instead  of  this  unsup- 
ported statement,  he  had  given  us 
plain  and  tangible  authorities. 
We  should  like  to  see  something 
rather  more  solid  than  barren  as- 
sertions, brought  forward  as  an 
apology  for  Amiinian  subscrip- 
tion. The  tranchant  tone  in  which 
the  following  sentences  are  deli- 
vered, is  but  an  inadequate  sub- 
stitute for  clear  and  cogent  reason- 
ing. 

*'Thc  charge  which  has  frequently 
been  urged  by  Calvinists,  that  the  Anti- 
calvinistic  doctrine  derogates  from  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  is  totally  without 
foundation.  The  controversy  between 
the  two  parties  does  not,  in  any  degree 
whatever,  involve  a  question  as  to  the 
rightful,  perfect,  and  controu table  sove- 
reignty of  God.  In  the  recognition  of 
that  sovtreignty,  of  its  illimitable  ex- 
tent, of  its  infinite  perfection,  the  CaU 
vinist  and  the  Anticalvinist  thoroughly 
accord.  The  difference  between  them 
is,  that  of  two  modes  in  which  the  di- 
vine sovereignty  might  be  hypothetically 
represented  as  exercised  over  mankind, 
the  Calvinist  believes  that  the  Deity  has 
adopted  the  one,  the  Anticalvinist  that 
God  has  been  pleased  to  prefer  the  other. 
Sovereignty  does  not  consist  in  the  mode,  but 
in  the  right  of  exercise.  Unlimited  sove- 
reignty would  not  impeach  its  own  rights, 
if,  by  a  spontaneous  act  of  its  own  so- 
vereign will,  it  should  ordain  certain 
events  to  be  within  a  certain  measure 
dependent  on  the  proceedings  of  o^her 
moral  agents.  Add  to  unlimited  sove- 
reignty the  attribute  of  unlimited  fore^ 
ktiowledge  ;  and  the  supposition  that,  by 
so  ordainiog  the  contingency  of  certain 
events,  sovereignty  impeached  its  own 
rights,  becomes  still  more  irrational. 
Assume  the  Supreme  Sovereign  to  have 
ordained  that  every  human  being  shall 
attain  salvation  ;  or  that  every  one  shall 
fall  into  perdition  ;  or  that  any  given 
portion  shall  be  i^ved,  and  the  repiainder 
shall  be  lost ;  or  that  the  salvation  and 
the  perdition  shall  be  in  eveiy  case  de- 
pendent and  contingent  on  the  moral 
agency  and  responsibility  of  the  indi« 
vidual ;  or  that  in  no  case  shall  it  be 
dependent  and  contingent  on  that  moral 
agency,  but  necessary  and  ine\'itable; 
the  essence  of  sovereignty  would  equally 
remain  unimpeachable  and  undiminished. 
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If  tbe  denial  of  predestinatioil,  displaces 
God  from  the  throne  of  the  universe  ; 
and  such  language  has  been  sanctioned 
by  no  light  authority  on  the  Calvinistic 
Bide;  I  see  not  how  it  is  possible  to 
escape  the  blasphemous  conclusion,  a 
conclusion,  however,  which  the  mass  of 
Calvinists  would  utterly  and  sincerely 
disclaim,  that  every  sin  committed  bv 
aiiy  man  is  directly  ascribable  to  God. 

With   this   entangled   and  un- 
substantial paragraph,  it  is  quite 
imppssible  to  grapple  in  syllogis- 
tic contest.     If,  indeed,  Mr.  Gis- 
borne  had  felt    it    expedient   to 
illustrate  the  ordination  of  a  con^ 
tingenctf,  or  if  he  had  proved,  in- 
stead of  contenting  himself  with  a 
simple  assertion,  that,  in  the  pecu- 
liar   relation    subsisting   between 
man  and  God,  the  divine  '*  sove- 
reignty  does  not  consist  in  the 
mode,  but  in  the  right  of  exer- 
cise," we  might  have  either  argued 
or  conceded  the  points  in  agita- 
tion ;  but  believing  as  we  do  that 
the  analogy  of  a  Roi  faineant  is 
utterly  inapplicable  to  die   sove- 
reignty of  the  Divine  Being,  and 
that  this  supremacy  is  as  much 
concerned  in  the  mode  as  in  the 
right  of  its  exercise,  we  are  per- 
fectly at  variance   with    Mr.   G. 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  specu- 
lations.    As  nothing  can  be  more 
easy,  so  nothing  can  be  less  .satis-> 
factory  than  this  method  of  treat- 
ing a  grand  question.     Strip  it  of 
all  its  peculiarities,  summarily  dis- 
card  every    difficulty    that    may 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  favorite  ex- 
position, reduce  all  that  is  myste- 
rious to  a  bald  and  sterile  analogy. 
Jump  to  a  dashing  and  peremptory 
conclusion,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
Occupy  large  ground,  investigate 
minutely  and  deeply,  take  in  every 
point  that  claims   affinity  to  the 
•    subject^  and  it  will  at  least  appear 
in  a  very  different  light  from  that 
in  which  it  is  placed  by  Mr.  G. 

In  an  early  part  of  this  essay 
Mr.  Gisbome  speaks  of  "  condi- 
tional'' predestination ;  we  have 
often  heard  this  phrase  usf d,  and 
to  our  understandings  it  implies 
a  contradiction  as  manifest  and  as 
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absurd  as  language  can  express: 
there  mav  be  conditional  promises 
and  conditional  compacts,  but  how 
conditionality  can  be  predicated  of 
predestination,  we  have  not  enough 
of  CEdipus  about  us  to  discover. 
But  the  most  extraordinary,  and, 
to  our  feelings,  the  most  indefen- 
sible portions  of  this  essay,  are 
those  which  make  the  award  of 
the  State  Government,  the  standard 
of  orthodoxy. 

**  How  unbecoming  then  must  it  be  in 
a  Calvinist  bitterly  to  declaim  againsjt 
the  Anticalvlnistic  system  as  heretical, 
when  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  solemnly  declares  the  National 
Church  of  England,  which  comprehends 
that  system,  to  be  a  true  Church  of 
Christ!  Even  more  unbecot^ing,  if,^ 
be  possible,  must  be  the  conduct  of  the 
Anticalvinist,  who  should  furiously  in- 
reigh  against  Calvinism  as  heresy ;  n^hen 
the  same  Imperial  Legislature  of  his 
country  avers  the  National  Church  of 
Scotland,  founded  on*  a  basis  exclusively 
Calvinistic,  to  be  a  true  Church  of  ' 
Christ!" 

We  were  about  to  use  strong 
language,  but  it  may  be  as  well 
to  abstain.     The  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  the  last 
appeal  in  matters  of  faith  I  If  it 
must  be  so,  at  least  we  shall  not 
stop  here, — we  shall  not  accept 
our  creed  from  a  secular  legis- 
lature, we  will  be  consistent,  and 
go  at  once  to  an  ecclesiastical  par- 
liament;— the  College  of  Cardinals, 
and   the  Council  of  Trent     We 
have  met,  in  the  course  of  our 
reading,  with  broad  and  fearless 
statements,  but  we  recollect  none 
more  unguardedly  intrepid   than 
this.     The  right  divine  of   the 
country  gentlemen  of   England, 
—the  hereditary   skill,    in    mat- 
ters   theological,    of    the    Lords 
Temporal,  —  the  unending  coun- 
sels  of    the    Spiritual    Peers,  — 
ultimate  authorities  in  matters  of 
faith  and  discipline !    This  beats 
Bellarmine,  and  throws  the  ultra- . 
montane  casuists  into  the  shade. 
Where  in  Scripture  is  this  transmis- 
sion of  divine  power  to  Jje  found  ? 
Where  is  the  promise  of  this  sep. 
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bridge.      In   two  volumes.  8vo. 

London:  Rivingtons.  1821. 
We  are  a  little  prejudiced  a^inst 
publications  of  this  class.  With- 
out any  disposition  to  question 
their  usefulness,  both  as  works  of 
reference,  and  as  supplying  a  clear 
and  steady  view  of  tie  general 
and  specific  arrangement  of  Scrip- 
ture narrative  and  composition, 
we  feel  some  apprehension  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  doing  that  for 
the  student  which  he  ought  to  do 
for  himself;  and  we  are  not  with- 
out our  fears,  that  there  may  be 
some  danger  of  diverting  attention 
from  those  peculiar  modes  of  pre- 
senting Bible  facts  and  instruc-; 
tioris,  which  have,  on  the  whole, 
seemed  most  expedient  to  infinite 
wisdom.  We  suspect  that  the 
present  age  is  not  remarkable  for 
those  close  and  continued  habits 
of  scriptural  research,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  theologians  of  for- 
mer times.  They  were  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources;  the 
materials  for  reflection  and  inves- 
tigation were  either  remote,  or  else 
lay  hidden  within  the  deep  and 
tortuous  recesses  of  many  an  un- 
wieldy tome ;  yet  with  these  dif- 
ficulties and  discouragements,  they 
fearlessly  and  perseveringly  strug* 


teimial  pentecost?  With  what 
reverence  must  we  not  hence- 
forward visit  the  hallowed  ruina- 
of  Corfe  Castle,  and  pause  upon 
the  holy  ground  of  Old  Sarum, 
endowed  as  are  those  mystic  pre- 
cincts with  the  power  of  commu- 
nicating the  character  of  infalli- 
bility to  their  senatorial  delegates ! 
With  what  respectful  awe  must 
we  not  contemplate  for  the  future, 
the  inspired  electors  who  may  be 
engaged  in  bestowing  this  sublime 
ffumlty  on  the  legislators  of  their 
choice!  But  we  cannot  pursue 
this  matter  any  longer  with  levity ! 
we  should  feel  bitterness  in  our 
jesting,  and  sadness  in  our  mirth. 
If,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
these  are  the  genuine  sentiments 
of  Church  of  England  men,  we 
feel  unspeakable  gladness  that 
we  have  not  so  taken  up  our 
religious  creed.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  that  "  Church  of 
Christ,"  though  Mr.  Gisbomemay 
dignify  it  with  the  epithet  ^^true," 
which  depends  for  its  establish- 
ment on  the  declaratory  acts  of 
any  legislative  body,  civil  or  eccle- 
siasticS.  Our  appeal  is  to  the  Law 
and  to  the  Testimony,  and  we  can 
find  no  sanction  there  for  the  ser- 
vility which    adjusts  its  faidi  or 


regulates  its  ritual  observances,  by     gled ;  and  whatever  of  caprice  or 
the   decrees  of  parliaments,  san-     imperfection  might   mingle  with 


hedrims,  conclaves,  or  councils. 

There  are  several  othe;r  essays 
in  this  little  volume,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  the  subject  of  prophecy, 
but  we  have  neither  space  nor 
inclination  for  farther  comment. 


The  Old  Testament,  arranged  in 
Historical  and  Chronological  Or^ 
der.  Con  the  basis  of  Lightfoot's 
Chronicle,)  in  such  manner,  that 
the  Books,  Chapters,  Psalms, 
Prophecies,  <^c.  may  be  read  as 
one  connected  History,  in  the 
Words  of  the  Authorized  Trans* 
lation.  With  copious  Indexes. 
By  the  Bev,  George  Townsend, 
M.  A,  of  Trinity  College,  Cami' 


their  honest  efforts  to  ascertain 
the  import  and  the  connexion  of 
Holy  Writ,  they  became  profound 
and  expert  Biblicists,  and  have 
left,  in  their  gigantic  labours, 
mines  rich  with  valuable  ore, 
quarries  which  have  supplied  the 
strength  and  ornament  of  many  a 
showy  structure.  They  toiled 
unremittingly ;  they  bore  the  la- 
bour and  exhaustion  of  the  day, 
and  others  have  seized  the  fruit 
and  the  reward  of  their  exertions. 
Still  they  obtained  a  large  and 
immediate  remuneration  in  their 
extensive  and  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  sacred  records.  Com- 
4)elled  to  master  the  original 
tongues,  and  to  elicit  for  them- 
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selves  the  meaning  of  many  an 
obscure  passage,  or  else  pursuing 
the  investigations  of  some  antece- 
dent inquirer  of  their  own  class, 
they  acquired  habits  of  study,  at 
the  very  recital  of  which  our  mo- 
dern nerves  begin  to  tremble,  and 
our  eyes  to  grow  dim.     But  we  of 
the  present  day  are  so  hemmed  in 
with  the  mechanism  and  adminu 
cttla  of    study,   that  we   seldom 
think  of  investigating  in  painful 
earnest;  we  are  so  bolstered  up 
with  cushions  and  couches,  that 
we  imbibe  a  relish  for  the  indul- 
gence of  mental  indolence;    we 
nave  so  many  royal  roads  to  scrip- 
tural knowledge,  so  many  cheap 
and  readable  manuals  of  divinity 
made  easy,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
consider  the  severe   but   invigo- 
rating processes  of  our  ancestors, 
as  not  only  irksome,  but  altogether 
and  absurdly  unprofitable.  It  were 
easy,  thowh  rather  invidious,  to 
illustrate  ali  this  by  specific  refer- 
ence; but  it  rather  seems  expe- 
dient that  we  should  qualify  these 
remarks,  by  some  of  those  prudent 
reserves  which,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,   perfectly  neutralise   the 
pithy  suggestions  of  which  they 
bring  up  the  rear.     While  then 
we  anxiously  deprecate  all  such 
listless  and  servile  dependence  on 
authority  as  may  have  a  tendency 
to  debilitate  the  mind,  we  would 
not  be  understood  to  object  to  the 
use  of  those    available  abstracts 
and  arrangements,  which  may  con- 
veniently come  in  aid  of  memory, 
without  superseding  honest  appli- 
cation.    Tnere  are  many  useful, 
but    tedious    processes,     which, 
however  desu'able  it  may  be  to 
obtam  their  connexion  and  their 
results,  it  would   scarcely    quit 
cost  were   we  to  work  out  for 
oinrselves.     Like   tables  of  loga- 
rithms,    or    lunar     calculations, 
it  is  highly  important  to  have 
them  constantly  at  hand,  and  yet 
it  would  be  absurd  to  undertake 
the  labour  of  their  construction, 
CoNo.  Mag.  No.  63. 
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«ince  we  can  procure  them  with- 
out difficulty  or  loss  of  time.  But 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  In 
too  many  instances,  the  accessary 
is  made  the  substance,  and  tl^e 
possession  of  the  facilities  of  far- 
ther progress,  serves  at  onpe  for 
the  show  of  acquisition,  and  as 
the  pretext  for  indolent  satis- 
faction with  imperfect  attain- 
ments. To  the  real  student,  tl^e 
aids  to  which  we  are  now  advert- 
ing, are  invaluable;  ttey  save 
him  many  a  weary  reti^m  upon 
his  path;  they  give  him  many  a 
profitable  hour;  they  keep  him 
from  wasting  his  midnight  09^, 
and  they  frequently  help  him  for- 
ward pleasand/in  toilsome  investi- 
gations. 

These  remarks  are,  in  a  consi^- 
derable  degree^  applicable  to  the 
volun^es  before  ub,  Hannonies 
and  arrangements  are  highly  valu- 
able when  used  as  aiibsidLiry  to 
the  originals,  and  when  brought 
.to  the  test  of  our  own  independent 
investigations ;  but  when  they  are 
adopted  implicitly,  and  consulted 
habitually,  without  reference  to 
their  sources,  we  regard  them  as 
exceedingly  injurioys.  The  dis- 
tinct and  apparently  disorderly 
statements  of  Holy  Writj  are  nei- 
ther "  without  a  plan/'  jior  with- 
out specific  advfintageB  in  their 
common  form ;  tbt;  last  no  one 
should  lose  sight  of  in  his  predl^ 
lection  for  any  supposed  order, 
the  first  every  one  should  trace 
out  f(»r  himself. 

With  respect  to  the  present 
work,  it  appears  to  U8«  on  the 
whole,  to  have  been  constructed  . 
on  a  well-judged  plan,  and  it  will 
be  found  extremely  useful  as  a 
companion  to  the  Old  Testament, 
but  as  a  companion  only;  and 
strongly  as  we  feel  incUned  to 
recommend  it  in  this  character^ 
we  should  still  more  earnestly  dis- 
suade from  Its  adoption,  if  it 
were  likely  to  inteiibre  with  the 
habitual  use  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  in  its  native  division.  Mr. 
Townsend  seems  to  have  brought 
to  his  important  task^  exem- 
plary caution  and  dili^nce;  to 
nave  examined  the  merits  of  pre- 
vious harmonizers,  and  in  taking 
the  chronicle  of  Lightfoot  as  his 

guide,  to  have  wisely  exercised 
is  own  judgment,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  such  improvements  as 
consideration  and  research  might 
suggest  He  divides  his  work 
into  eight  periods.  1.  From  the 
Creation  to  the  Deluge.  2.  To 
the  Death  of  the  Patriarchs.  3. 
To  the  Death  of  Moses.  4.  To 
the  Death  of  David.  5.  The 
Reign  of  Solomon.  6.  To  the 
Babylonish  Captivity.  7.  The 
time  of  the  Captivity.  8. '  To  tlie 
completion  of  the  Canon  ot  the 
Old  Testament  by  Simon  the 
Just  Several  valuable  indexes  are 
appended;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  important  notes  are 
intenpersed  throughout  the  vo- 
lumes. On  the  whole,  and  with* 
out  reference  to  those  minc»r  di^ 
ferences  of  opinion,  respecting  the 
arrangements  of  particular  trans* 
actions,  to  which  every  such  com- 
plicated work  as  the  present  must 
be  liable,  we  highly  approve  of 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Townsend 
has  executed  his  task ;  he  has,  in 
•  our  judgment,  furnished  the  Bib- 
lical student  with  a  convsnient 
manual,  and  we  have  little  doubt, 
that  his  book  will  become  popular. 
There  is  one  part  which  we  have 
found  peculiarly  instructing  in  the 
perusal ;  we  alfnde  to  the  insertion 
of  the  prophecies  in  the  narrative, 
in  the  order  of  their  communi- 
cation. It  gives  a  freshness  and 
distinctness  to  their  language 
and  import,  that  will  be  both 
gratifying  and  profitable  to  those  , 
who  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  r^d  them  in  their  historical 
order.  The  volumes  are  well 
printed;  a  matter  of  no  small 
importance  ki  a  work  of  this 
Wnd, 


Travels  ahng  the  MedUerranean 
and  parts  adjacent ;  in  company 
with  Ihe  EarlqfBeimore,  during 
the  Years  18l6,  17,  18;  ««•- 
tending  as  Jar  as  the  second 
Cataract  of  the  Nile,  Jerusalem, 
DafnascHs,  Balbec,  4^.  SfV» 
with  Plans  and  Engravings. 
By  Robert  Richardton,  M.  />. 
2  volumes,  8vo*  LcHKlon:  Cadell, 
1822. 
Few  countries  present  objects  of 
greater  attraction  to  the  traveller, 
than  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land. 
The  first  was  the  cradle  of  Eu- 
ropean art  and  knowledge;  the 
latter  is  consecrated  by  historical 
and  religious  associations  of  the 
deepest  interest.  Both  these  re- 
gions have  been  explored  by  men 
of  intelligence  and  science,  who 
have  communicated  to  the  world 
the  result  of  their  observations  ; 
but  art  has  lavished  its  magnifi- 
cence with  inexhaustiUe  pro&Bion 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  and  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  to  say  nothing 
of  local  and  temporary  interest, 
too  large  a  field  presents  itself  for 
inquiry  into  the  traces  of  the  past, 
to  suffer  curiosity  to  become  lan- 
guid, or  diligence  to  relax  its  exer- 
tions. Names  of  merited  celebrity 
are  connected  with  these  investi- 
gations. Pococke,  Norden,  Nie- 
buhr^  were  men  alike  distin- 
guished for  learning  and  enter- 
prize  ;  nor  have  their  successors, 
a  fkir  proportion  of  them  at  least, 
been  cieficient  in  those  indispen- 
sable (qualifications  of  the  scien- 
tific traveller.  Dr,  Richardson  is 
among  the  last  who  have  visited 
these  countries,  and  of  him  we 
feel  no  hesitation  lii  expressing 
our  opinion  tha,t  he  has  produced 
a  highly  interesting  book  ;  he  has 
given  to  "  ojd  things,"  an  air  of 
novelty,  and  he  has,  partly  from 
advantageous  circumstances  cou'* 
nect^d  with  his  medical  character, 
but  chiefly  from  his  own  habits 
of  active  and  sagacious  phser- 
vadon,  presentetc)  us  vfith  a  l^ge 
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matter.  He  writes  witli  manly 
sunplicify,  mixed  with  consider- 
able humour;  he  never  annoys 
us  with  that  miserable  and  mis- 
placed affectation  of  fine  writing, 
which  disfigures  many  of  our 
popular  narratives;  his  style  is 
always  clear,  frequently  energetic; 
and — what  in  these  days  of  char- 
latanism is  high  praise — we  have 
never  met  with  a  work  more  com- 
pletely free  from  all  symptoms  of 
book-making.  But  the  most  gra- 
tifying peculiarity  of  these  vo- 
iomes  is,  to  us  at  least,  their  dis- 
tinct and  unequivocal  recognition 
of  religious  principle ;  it  is  most 
refreshing,  amid  the  infidelity  be- 
trayed by  some,  and  the  indifierw 
enoe  manifested  by  others,  to  meet 
with  decided  language,  on  points 
of  the  highest  importance,  in  the 

Suction  of  a  man  of  ability, 
ling,  and  character. 
The  first  chapter,  under  the 
modest  title  of  '^  departure  from 
Southampton-^arrivid  at  Alexan- 
andria,"  carries  the  reader  a  very 
hasty,  but  graphically  described 
tour  to — Gibraltar — Malta,  with 
its  5000  priests,  keeping ''  hundreds 
of  bells  in  perpetual  motion" — 
Syracuse  and  its  2000  ecclesiastics, 
who  strut  about  with  pale  faces, 
cocked  liats,  and  tight  small- 
dothes,  in  buids  of-fif^,  to,  work 
miracles,  and  tithe  fish  as  they  are 
thrown  from  the  net" — Messina 
—Naples,  where,  on  the  Marino, 
the  traveller  ''will  be  reminded 
of  the  religion  of  the  place,  by 
the  flames  of  hell,  brimful  of 
human  beings,  painted  on  the 
walls,  and  the  sepulchral  tones  of 
the  hawker  sounding  in  his  ears, 
'a  horrible  letter  from  purga- 
tory;'" and  where  he  "will  see 
pinps  at  every  comer,  priests  in 
every  cafS"  miradetmangers  in 
the  cathedral  of  St  Januarius,  and 
will  hear  sound  sense  and  learn- 
ing from  the  lint  of  the  bishop  of 
Puzzuoli"-r-Paiermo— Zante,  an 
idand  containing  '':i6,000  inha- 


are  500 
priests,  100  of  whom  can  neither 
read  nor  write P — Ithaca,  "as 
barren  and  picturesque  as  in  the 
clays  of  Ulysses" — Corfu — ^Joan- 
nina,  where  they  saw  Ali  Pacha, 
and  "  bathed  in  the  Styx,  among 
'water-snakes,  efts,  leeches,  and 
toads'* — Corinth— Athens — Mara- 
thon, as  of  yore,  a  damp  plain, 
fruitful  in  glorious  recollections, 
and  intermittent  fevers.  —  Con- 
stantinople— Troy,  where,  as  they 
anchored,  occurred  the  following 
circumstances. 

"<  There  is  a  wounded  Gredc,  Sir, 
alongside,  wishing  to  speak  with  you,' 
was  the  first  sound  that  met  my  ears. 
The  call  was  instantly  obeyed,  1  sprung 
on  deck,  and  descended  into  the  humble 
baik  that  bore  him  on  the  sea,  and  saw 
a  fine  young  man  in  the  bloom  of  life 
suffering  from  a  gunshot  wound  of  eight 
months'  standing,  that  had  fractured  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
right  ilium.  A  portion  of  the  bone  oc- 
cupied the  orifice  of  the  wound,  and, 
adhering  by  a  slight  attachment,  kept  up 
a  constant  discharge,  with  much  consti- 
tutional irritation.  Having  remored  the 
splinter  from  the  wound,  1  cleaned  and 
dressed  it,  and  gave  him  some  applica- 
tions, and  directions  how  to  manage  it 
in  future.  His  trusty  companion  laid 
hold  of  a  beautiful  lamb  that  lay  beride 
hioi  in  the  boat,  and  handed  it  on  board 
as  a  compensation  for  my  trouble.  I  re^ 
moostrated  against  receiving  any  ac- 
knowledgment, but  the  Greek  was  de- 
termined, and  rowing  off,  left  It  behind. 
I  dare  say  the  men  Machaon  and  Poda<- 
lirius  had  often  done  ten  ti9ies  more 
without  being  so  well  requited  for  their 
pains.  The  sailors  petted  the  lamb  :  he 
ate"  biscuit,  and  dnnk  grog,  and  was 
named  John  of  Troy." — pp.  10, 11. 

From  Troy,  after  toudiing  at 
diflferent  islands,  the  voyagers 
sailed  for  Rhodes— Cyprus — Si- 
don-^St  Jean  d'Acre — Alexan- 
dria. Of  this  ruined  capital,  some 
interesting  notices  are  given,  and 
the  dreary  prospect  ^  the  8ur« 
rounding  scenery  is  thus  slightly 
but  distmctiy  sketched. 

**  Impatient  to  explore  the  venerable 
grmmd,  we  landed  at  an  early  hour  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th>  and  haviag 
passed  through  the  Khan,  where  a  herd 
of  hungry  camels  ^ere  baiting  after 
U2 
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tbeir  fttfgues,  we  mounted  oar  asses, 
pBifled  without  the  gate  of  the  city,  and 
entered  inunediatdy  on  the  field  of  roins. 
Before  us,,  in  the  centre  of  the  scene, 
enlivened  by  a  few  spreading  palms, 
stood  a  Greek  tod  a  Capuchin  Conrent, 
a  bnftlo  turning  a  water  wheel,  a  round 
column  on  our  right,  and  a  tall  obelisk 
on  our  left ;  but  excepting  these,  all  was 
height  alternating  with  hollow,  mound 
nsmg  oyer  mound,  with  here  ami  l^ere 
the  end  of  a  bcantiftri  coTumn,  or  the 
angle  of  an  enimnous  stone  cr(M>ping 
out,  to  break  the  continuity  of  the 
drifted  sand  nnconsolidatcd  by  aught  of 
regetable  growth." — ^pp.  13, 14. 

Dr.  Richardson  forcibly  points 
out  the  absurdity  of  neglecting  the 
cKligent  examination  of  the  ruins 
of  Alexandria^  and  recommends 
that  the  Egyptian  antiquary  should 
make  this  the  starting-point  of 
htB  researches.  As  the  spot  where 
Egypt  ahd  Greece  were  in  cpm- 
municaticm  with  each  other,  and 
where  the  symbolic  characters  of 
the  first  were  transferred  to  the 
rich  and  widely  spread  language 
of  the  latter,  "  this  is  the  place  to 
search  for  the  key  that  will  un- 
lock the  hidden  mysteries  of  the 
hFeroglyphics.-'  Industry  and  skill 
have  been  long  employed,  with 
but  imperfect  results,  in  ^he 
effort  to  subdue  the  difficulties  of 
the  sacred  language ;  among  the 
rubbish  of  Alexandria  it  is  pos- 
sible that  some  monumental  re- 
cord may  exist,  which  might 
yield  the  requiate  information  ; 
yet  Ihere  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
hitherto  been  tfiought  expedient  to 
search.  We  join  with  Dr.  R.  in 
the  hope  that  some  future  adven- 
turer win  give  his  attention  and 
labour  to  the  examination  of  the 
rums  of  Alexandria,  and  that  his 
exertions  may  be  successful  in  the 
"  discovery  of  an  interpreting  al- 
phabet of  the  hieroglyphics." 
After  a  short  stay  here,  the  party, 
consisting  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Belmore,  their  family  and  ser- 
vants, with  Dr.  Richardson .  and 
Capt  Corry,  of  the  Navy,  quitted 
their  comfortable  accommodations 
on  board  the  vessel  which  had 
hitherto  been  iheir  travelling  resi- 


dence, and  embarked  in  a  dferm 
for  Rosetta,  where,  after  passings 
the  surf  and  sands  of  the  Bogaz, 
they  entered  the  Nile. 

<<The  water  is  immediately  fresh, 
without  any  brackish  intermixture ;  but 
the  oyerflovnng  stream  being  then  at  its 
height,  was  aeeply  impregnated  wilJi 
mud;  that,  however  did  not  deter  the 
tl^irsty  mariners  from  drinking  of  it  pro- 
fuis'ely.  If  I  were  to  live  five  hundred 
years  I  shall  never  forget  the  eagem^M^ 
with  wUch  they  let  down  aad  pulled  up 
the  pitcher,  and  swigged  off  its  contents^ 
whistling  and  smacking  their  fingers, 
and  calling  out  *  tayeep,  tayeep,  good» 
good,'  as  if  bidding  defiance  to  the 
wh<de  world  to  produce  such  another, 
draught.  Most  of  'the  party,  induced 
by  their  example,  tasted  also  of  the 
far-famed  watcfs,  and  having  tasted, 
pronounced  them  of  the  finest  relish^ 
notwithstanding  the  pi^ution  of  clay 
and  mud  with  which  they  were  contami- 
nated ;  a  decision  which  we  never  had 
occasion  to  revoke  during  the  whole 
ttme  of  our  stay  in  Egypt,  or  even  since. 
The  water  in  Albania  is  good ;  bat  the 
water  of  the  Nile  is  the  fimest  in  the 
world."— p.  33. 

At  Rosetta,  they  embarked  xnA 
board  two  Maaskes,  large  boats 
with  cabins  and  lettine  saik^ 
They  were  founds  says  Dr.  lUch- 
ardson,  '^upon  the  whole  extreln^y 
agreeable,  and  provided  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  bugs  to 
amuse  us  during  tlie  night,  when 
we  closed  our  eyes  upon  the 
scenes  that  cheored  and  delighted 
us  during  the  day,"  We  may 
mention  as  an  instance  of  the  pa- 
tient and  persevering  labour  em-^ 
ployed  in  the  Egyptum  structures^ 
that  one  of  them,  a  monolithic 
temple,  "  twenty-one  cubits  long, 
fourteen  broad,  and  eight  high," 
without  reckoning  the  time  con- 
sumed in  hewing,  excavating, 
and  finishing  its  enormous  block, 
employed  two  thousand  men  for 
three  years  to  bring  it  down  ttoAi 
the  island  of  Elephantina,  at  the 
extremity  of  Egypt,  a  distance  of 
between  600  and  700  miles/' 
Cairo  had  been  too  often  described, 
(seldom,  however,  better  than  Iry 
Dr.  R.,)  to  idlow  us  any  spiice  fbr 
abstract,  but  the  jfoUowinj^  spe-^ 
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cimen  of  suimnary  justice  must 
not  be  passed  over. 

"  One  of  our  party  mentioned  to  me 
that  he  saw  an  officer  of  justice  walk 
into  two  shops,  and  take  out  two  men, 
and  tuck  them  up  by  the  necks  each  over 
his  own  door,  and  let  them  hang  there 
till  they  were  dead,  and  tilt  the  sun  went 
down.  The  offence  he  did  not  learn; 
but  the  summary  proceeding  struck  him 
with  horror.  1  was  afterwards  informed 
that  this  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
laws  of  Egypt  punirii  extortion,  light 
weight,  or  flelling  goods  at  aa  exor- 
bitant profit.  The  officer  of  justice  is 
named  Awali  el  Cadi,  or  first  officer  of 
the  Cadi.  The  punishment  for  light 
bread  n  to  put  the  baker  into  his  own 
oven,  whkb  is  performed  by  the  same 
ftieiid  of  the  public  above  mentioned — 
a  punishment  which  humanity  would 
forbid  us  to  record,  did  not  the  evidence 
of  creditable  witnesses  compel  us  to  re- 
ceive it  as  truth.'* — p.  84. 

In  an  interview  with  the  vice- 
patriarch  of  the  Copts,  the  latter 
admitted  that  die  attendants  on 
the  churdi  service  were  p)rovidcd 
neither  with  Bibles  nor  Prayer- 
books^  but  seemed  to  consider  it 
quite  sufficient  that  they  had  been 
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was  favorable  for  the  production  of  ver- 
dure, 'and  that  our  climate  was  not  quite 
•o  foggy  and  wet  as  he  had  imagined. 
•  Well,*  pursued  his  Highness,  «  ad- 
mitting that  you  may  have  some  green- 
sward in  England,  it  can  only  last  for  a 
few  months  in  the  year ;  for,  during 
all  the  rest  of  it,  you  are  covered  with 
snow,'  scarcely  finding  a  word  to  ex- 
press it,  <  which  necessarily  destroys  all 
verdure.'  Then,  without  waiting  for  a 
reply,  he  gave  a  voluntary  shiver,  wrapt 
himself  up  in  his  beniss,  and  added,  with 
a  hearty  laugh,  that  he  thought  the  cli- 
mate of  €^pt  better  than  that  of  Eng* 
land  still :  thus,  to  the  no  small  enter- 
tainment of  his  audience,  making  a  toler- 
able retreat  from  the  dilemma  in  which: ' 
lie  had  got  involved."— pp.  99, 100. 

"He  next  talked  of  his  Lordship's 
intended  voyage  up  the  Nile ;  for  which 
he  politely  offered  to  render  every  possi- 
ble facility;  cautioning  him  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  among  the 
Arabs,  who,  he  believed,  would  not  take 
any  thing  from  him  or  any  of  the  party, 
bjr  violence,  but  that  they  would  cer- 
tainly steal  if  they  found  an  opportunity 
of  doing  it  without  tlie  risk  of  detection. 
H(9  then  related  a  number  of  anecdotes 
of  the  petty  larcenies  of  that  most  thiev- 
ish race  ;    some  of  which  were  by   no 


accustomed  from  infancy  to  repeat  means  without  contrivance  or  dexterity, 

the  responses  from  memory.    The  ^"^  *^c  one   which  seemed  to  amuse 

^^*«.     Jo?    «.»i:««:.»i»     ««««o.»Jl    *kA.A  ^oth  himself  and  his  friends  the  most. 

State    of    Pehgioii     among    these  was  that  of  a  traveller,  who,  when  eating 

unenligbtenea  Cnnsaans  is.  sucn  his  dinner,  laid  down  his  spoon  to  reach 

as    might    be   expected    from    the  for  a  piece  of  bread,  and  by  the  time 

negligence  and  hal^faeartedness  of  *^**"*  ^  brought  back  his  hand,  the  spoon 

their  teachers.     A  visit  to   Ma-  2^^*^]^^*^  ^*^%*k  **  ^""iT"  ?*1^ 

,  1AT-.1.      •oi.-^f        s,  the  same  fate,  and  the  unfortunate  tra- 

homed  All,  the   Facha  ot  £.gypt,  veller  was  at  last  reduced  to  the  sad  ne- 

gives    a    favoural^e    idea  of    the  cessity  of  tearing  his  meat,  and  lifting  it 

lively  and  acute  mind  of  that  cmi-  ^^^  ^"s  fingersand  thumb  like  the  Arabs 

•^        -      .  .  »t.l.  .t.  r...l..,.    ■  Ti.M >_l~         _.._<.       __<» 


nent  chiefs 

'<  His  Highness  next  adverted  to  the 
prospect  before  him,  the  Nib,  the  grain* 
covered  fidlds,  and  the  pyramids  of 
Gheesa,  the  bright  sub,  the  cloudless 
sky,  and  remarked  with  a  certain  trium- 
phant humor  on  hb  lip,  that  England 
offend  no  such  pmpeot  to  the  eye  of 
the  spectator.  It  was  adnutted  that 
Kngland  had  no  pyramids^  palm-trees, 
or  dhourra ;  but  that  her  scenery  was 
of  the  richest  and  choicest  description. 
**  O,"  he  said,  «  he  meant  as  to  the 
vtrdnre,  that  Kng^i^ad  did  not  possess 
any  thing  equal  to  that.'  *  O  yes,  yes,' 
was  instantly  called  out,  and  repeated 
by  every  Englishman  in  the  room  ;  and 
flMich  &aier  might  hare  been  added  with 
equal  imtfa.     *  How  c«i.  thftf  be,'  he 


themselves.  Many  people  were  near, 
but  no  one  saw  the  theft  committed; 
and  all  search  for  the  recovery  of  the 
property  was  in  vain.  In  order  to 
prove  to  his  Highness  that  the  natives  of 
Etnrope  had  some  idea  of  pilfering,  as 
well  as  the  Arabs  of  Egypt,  the  inter- 
preter was  requested  to  relate  to  him  the 
story  of  the  comical  squire,  who  had  his 
dapple  stolen  from  between  his  legs, 
while  he  slept  on  its  back,  the  robber 
having  gently  undone  the  fastenings, 
and  propped  up  the  saddle  with  sticks, 
that  the  slumbering  rider  might  continue 
to  ei\joy  his  seat  and  his  nap,  while  the 
watchful  thief  mounted  and  made  off 
with  his  pony.  Thus,  in  his  merciful 
compassion,  judging  it  a  double  sin  to 
deprive  him  of  his  horse  and  his  sleep  at 
the  same  time.    The  substitution  of 


•hopUy  rejoined,  *seeingyou  are  steeped  wooden  horse  for  a  living  pony  would 
m  foft  and  rain  for  three  quarters  of  the  not  have  been  so  bad  in  modern  times. 
ycic >•    mss  he  wasjigivcn  to undcrsUrid    Tbi»  anecdote  w«i  qmte  new,  and^aite 
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to  the  tasto  of  the  Pasha ;~  and  the  inter- 
preter throwing  considerable  humor  into 
the  narration,  it  produced  its  full  effect 
both  upon  his  risible  faculties,  and  those 
of  the  audience.  We  now  took  leave  of 
the  Viceroy,  leaving  him  in  the  greatest 
good  humor ;  he  said  we  might  go  every 
where,  and  see  every  Uiing  we  wished, 
and  that  he  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  us  again." — pp.  101, 102. 

The  Pasha  is  about  forty  eight 
years  of  age,  somewhat  under  the 
middle  height,  slender,  and  sallow. 
Like  all  successful  adventurers  in 
a  country  where  there  is  no  here- 
ditary nobility,  he  rose  from  the 
ranks,  obtained  a  command  in  the 
army  sent  against  the  Mamalukes^ 
and  on  their  expulsion^  rose  to  the 
highest  rank  m  the  army,  and 
finally  was  placed  in  his  present 
eminent  office.  His  fiscal  govern- 
ment is  oppressive^  from  ignorance 
of  the  true  nature  of  financial  re- 
gulation; but  he  is  a  man  of 
vigorous  and  enlightened  mind, 
and  apparently  with  much  less 
than  the  average  Turkish  portion 
of  perfidious  cruelty,  f  His  firm- 
ness and  equity  in  punishing  the 
excesses  of  his  troops  have  been 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial 
effects. 

**  The  last  outrage  of  the  soldiery 
that  he  had  occasion  to  punish,  was  for 
the  murder  of  a  fine  young  woman,  the 
daughter  of  the  Swedish  consul  in  Cairo. 
This  young  lady  was  returning  irom  the 
bath  m  the  afternoon,  in  company  with 
her  mother.  Her  elegant  a|^»earance, 
fully  displayed  in  the  European  costume, 
attracted  the  regards  of  a  soldier,  who 
made  up  to  her,  and  addressed  her  in 
language  which  it  was  not  convenient 
for  her  to  hear,  and  to  which,  accord- 
ingly, she  made  no  reply,  but  continued 
her  walk.  The  soldier  repeated  his 
words,  which  met  with  a  similar  disre- 
gard. Provoked  at  her  indifference,  and 
determined  to  be  heard,  he  puUed  out 
his  pistol,  and  instantly  shot  her  through 
the  heart.  The  unfortunate  young  wo- 
man sunk  down  in  immediate  death, 
and    the   assassin   turned  round 


m    a 

hellish  exultation  to  enjoy  the  applause 
of  his  infamous  associates ;  but  his 
triumph  was  of  short  duration,  being 
almost  iinmediacely  arrested  by  the  jani- 
zary of  the  English  Consul-general,  a 
Chaldean  by  birth,  from  whom  he 
escaped  by  knocking  him  down  with  his 
pbtol,  but  was  afterwards  apprehended 


CMarch, 

by  the  guards  in  the  Franks'  quarten, 
and  being  carried  before  the  Pasha,  was 
beheaded  next  morning,  inth  the  most 
marked  abhorrence  of  the  crime  which 
he  had  committed." — pp.  104,  105. 

At  the  age  of  forty,  Mahomed 
Ali  could  neither  read  nor  write ; 
dnce  then  he  has  mastered  those 
keys  to  knowledge.  For  Eg3rpt 
he  has  done  much,  and  could  he 
be  convinced,  that  instead  of  being 
himself  the  great  manufacturer, 
tradesman,  and  merchant  of  his 
government,  he  would  be  richer 
and  more  powerful  by  allowing 
freedom  to  commerce,  he  might 
give  wealth  and  happiness  to  his 
people.  The  last  part  of  the  ar- 
gument, indeed,  he  would  be  slow 
to  comprehend;  in  Turkey,  the 
enjoyments  of  the  many,  never 
enter  into  tlie  calculations  of  the 
om;  but  we  should  think  that, 
even  on  this  difficult  point,  a  mkn 
like  the  Pasha  of  £g3rpt  might  be 
found  not  inaccessible  to  a  more 
enlightened  estimate  of  his  own 
interest 

The  p3rramids  afford  Dr.  Ridi* 
ardson  an  opportunity  for  some 
good  description  and  much  inte- 
resting discussion,  into  which  we 
must  dedine  following  him.  Few 
of  the  £g3rptian  edifices  are  better 
known  than  these,  and  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  referringour 
readers  to  the  volumes  before  us 
for  ample  details  concerning  ^their 
dimensions,  construction,  arrange- 
ment, and  history.  Returning  to 
Cairo,  Dr.  R.  found  his  friend, 
the  lamented  Burckhardt,  wasting 
rapidly  under  the  effects  of  &tal 
disease.  He  soon  after  "  fell  in 
the  prime  of  life,  just  as  he  had 
completed  his  arrangements  for 
setting  out  with  the  first  caravan, 
on  his  grand  expedition  to  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  for  which  he  had 
been  about  nine  years  in  making 
preparation."  In  October  1817> 
the  travellers  set  out  on  their  ex- 
pedition into  Upper  £g3rpt.  At 
Osyout  they  were  courteously  re- 
ceived by  the  Defterdar  Bey,  a 
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do;  they  two  must  be  one  cmb,  to  suit 
the  system  of  wise  philosophers.  The 
next  line  on  the  side  of  the  luminoos 
globe  contains  three  boats ;  are  they  also 
freighted  with  gemi  ?  One  of  them  con- 
tains a  cow ;  what  sort  of  a  genius  is 
she?"— pp.  196,  197.       . 

Contempt  is  the  only  treatment 
due  to  these  ofifences  against  right 
feeling  and  common  sense.  Per- 
versions the  most  gross^  and  in* 
ferences  the  most  unauthorised, 
are  the  weapons  which  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  feel  themselves 
justified  in  employing^  and  the 
only  effectual  method  of  exposing 


nlan  learned  among  th^  Turks, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  able  to  refer 
to  a  map,  and  once  undertook  to 
correct  the  drawing  of  '*  one  of 
the  best  European  artists  now  in 
Egypt."  He  invited  his  visitors 
to  be  present  at  a  review  of  his 
cavaliy,  during  which  he  exhibited 
great  personal  address  in  the  use 
of  the  spear  and  musquet  on  horse- 
back. We  regret,  that  the  length 
of  the  very  spirited  description  of 
this  scene,  renders  it  inconvenient 
for  us  to  transcribe  it.     The  ,stay 

of  the  vessels  at  Dendera  enabled         ,  „ 

I>r.  Richardson  to  examine  with  the  weakness  and  the  malignity 
attention  the  celebrated  Zodiac,  of  their  warfare,  is  by  thus  i^sail* 
which,  with  other  similar  repre-  ing  them  on  their  own  ground, 
sentatdons  in  the  same  country.  We  regret  that  it  is  impracticable, 
has  afforded  so  much  imaginary  from  the  nature  of  their  contents, 
triumph  to  the  sceptics  of  France,    to  furnish  a  satisfactory  abstract 

of  this  chapter,  and  of  the  follow- 
ing, on  the  deities  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  In  connection  with 
the  monstrous  absurdities  of  Pagan 
worship,  it  is  emphatically  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Richardson,  that 

"  There  b  no  opinioii  so  absurd,  but 
will  find,  and  has  found,  abettors  in 
philosophy;  and  there  is  no  object, 
however  monstrous,  but  has  been  made 
the  object  of  adoration  by  a  crafty  and 
designing  priesthood.  When  mankind 
once  allow  them«ielve8  to  deviate  from 
the  worship  of  the  pure  and  spiritual 
Being,  the  high  and  lofty  One  who  in- 
habiteth  eternity,  and  endeavour  to 
bound  by  lines,  Him  who  knows  no 
limits  of  time  or  space,  and  to  repre- 
sent, by  sensible  signs.  Him  who  is  in- 
visible, and  who,  if  he  could  be  seen  by 
the  human  eye,  or  comprehended  by  the 
human  mind,  would  neither  be  infinite 
nor  eternal,  and  consequently  not  God, 
no  human  calculation  can  prescribe  the 
bounds  of  tiieir  extravagance  and  folly." 
—pp.  213,  214. 

The  tomb  discovered  and  ex- 
plored by  Belzoni,  is  described  by 
Dr.  Richardson,  whose  remarks 
on  its  ornaments^  and  suggestions 
for  its  further  investigation,  merit 
the  attention  of  the  future  trar 
veller.  The  dec(»*ation8  of  the 
grottoes  of  Eleithias,  exhibited  an 
agreeable  change  fironi  the  tire* 
some  recurrence  of  human  sacri- 
fices and  semi-brutal  deities;  they 
ocmsisted  of  domestic  and  agricul- 


on  account  of  thdr  supposed  esta- 
blishment of  a  period  of  astronomi- 
cal calculation,  ^  anterior  to  the 
creation  of  the  world  in  the  Mosaic 
chronology.  His  analysis  of  this 
interesting  relic  is  minute,  humo- 
rous, and  conclusive  as  to  the  fact, 
that  it  is  no  "  Zodiac  at  all." 

<<  First  of  aU,  the  number  of  signs  is 
incomplete.  Tlie  adrocates  for  the 
xo^acal  interpretation  acknowledge  this, 
— there  is  no  crab.  '  Oh/  but  says  one, 
*  here  is  a  bird  stuck  in  a  funnel ;  we 
will  call  it  a  sceptre,  and  suppose  him  a 
crab.'  «  No,*  says  another,  *  tbat  will 
not  do.  But  here  are  two  beetles  in  a 
comer,  one  on  each  hand ;  let  us  take 
them,  and  suppose  that  they  are  the  old 
original  beetles  made  crabs  by  an  error 
of  transcription.'  This  is  a  new  method 
of  ratiocination ;  and  we  confess  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  comprehend  thfe 
process  by  which  the  philosopher  con- 
cludes that  a  bonnetted  bhrd  in  a  funnel, 
or  two  beeties  in  the  comers,  are  equal 
to  one  crab.  Besides,  the  beetles  are 
not  in  the  compartments  of  signs,  but  in 
those  of  boats,  which  are  Interpreted  to 
contain  thirty-six  decans,  or  astrologiciU 
genii,  though  they  have  on  board  forty- 
five  personages,  w^ich,  neither  in  them- 
seWes  nor  in  their  insignia,  are  any  way 
different  from  the  figures  that  we  meet 
in  the  sculpture  both  throughout  this 
and  the  other  temples.  Besides,  the 
two  half-boats,  and  the  whole  boat  with 
the  serpent  springing  from  the  budding 
lotos,  or  the  three  boats  in  tiie  second 
jrow,  are  not  mentioned  by  th^n  at  all. 
But  if  the  figures  in  the  boats  be  genii, 
why  are  not  the  beeties,  being  in  the 


Kunc  line,  genii  too  ?    No,  that  will  not  taral  representations^  in  ^^F^A^qIp 

igi  izeo    y  g 
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diflTerent  stages  of  cultivation  are  the  present,  reaerving  Ibr  atiotbbr 
pourtrayed.  Ploughing,  sowing,  number,  his  second  and  most  in« 
reaping,  and  the  vintage,  prepare  teresting  volume, 
the  harvest  feast,  where  music  and 
dancing  complete  the  festival. 
Fishing  and  fowling  occupy  other 
compartments,  iind  in  a  difierent 
part  of  the  tomb,  the  artist  has 
represented  a  death-bed  scene,  with 
the  preparations  for  embalming; 
the  funeral  procession,  and  the 
fkvourable  sentence  of  Osiris  com- 
pletes this  vivid  tracing  of  human 
life  through  its  various  occupations 
to  its  closing  scene.  At  Assouan,  it 
was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  voy- 
age into  Nubia,  and  the  travellers 
shifted  their  quarters  into  vessels, 
incommodious  enpugh,  butadapted^ 
to  the  decreasing  depth  of  the 
river.  Passing  the  majestic  ruins 
of  Philoe,  the  boats  reached  Deer, 
which 

^'  Was  once  a  Christian  settlement, 
and  from  its  being  the  only  place  be- 
tween the  two  cataracts  that  now  retains 
the  name,  was  probably  tiie  last  to  re- 
nounce ^e  Christian  faith  after  the 
country  hac^  submitted  to  the  proselytes 
of  another  crefed.  There  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual now  in  Deer,  or  in  the  whole  of 
Nubia,  who  belieyes  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  It  has  been  for  them  a  sad  re^ 
verse;  and  the  heart  bleeds  in  compas- 
sion for  their  wretchedness,  in  comp^ing 
what  they  are  with  what  thev  might  have 
been,  if  living  under  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel,  enlightened  by  its  precepts,  and 
governed  by  its  laws.  What  a  blank 
does  the  absence  of  true  religion  make 
in  the  hearts  and  the  establishments  of 
men!  One  would  have  thought  that 
the  small  and  fertile  vale  of  Nubia 
would  have  been  th6  abode  of  happiness 
and  peace ;  but  eveir  han4  is  armed  with 
a  spear,  every  eye  is  on  fire,  and  man 
'bums  with  indignation  agunst  bis  fel- 
low-man, whom. he  should  meet  with 
aActioa,  fed  for  as  a  fardher,  and  not 
seek  as  an  enemy  whoia  he  wo«ld  <)e- 
vour."»-pp.409,410. 

Aft^exidoring  tlie  tcmplesof 
Absambul,  where  they  had  an 
nnpleesant  i^fhijr  with  an  Arab, 
who  had  been  eheaited  by  their 
int^preter,  the  travellers  reached 
the  roc^obstruetioiie  to  the  navi*- 
gation  of  the  river>  winch  are 
usually  denonwRated  the  seeoud 
cataract  of  the  Nile«  Here  we 
shall   leave  Dr.    Richafdson  far 


A  concise  View  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Scripture,  concerning  the  OrcU^ 
nance  of  Baptism,  Bt/  W.  Ur" 
wick.  Minister  of  the  Gospel, 
Sligo.  Is.  London:  Ogle.  1822. 
The  heavy  road  of  controversy 
has  been  so  often  travelled,  and  its 
turnpikes  and  milestones  so  fre« 
quently  counted  over,  as  to  be  tire- 
somely  familiar  to  our  memory ;  the 
very  hedge-rows  and  bye-lanes,  with 
all  their  sharp  angles  and  abrupt 
intersections,  are  so  irksomely  im- 
printed on  our  recollection,  that 
our  first  impulse  is  to  turn  away, 
and  seek  an  easier  and  more  at- 
tractive path.  This  new  road- 
book, however,  lay  before  us,  and 
we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  investi- 
gate its  contents,  and  ascertain  how 
far  it  might  justify  our  recommen- 
dation on  the  score  of  comprehen- 
siveness and  distinctness.  Into  the 
controversy  itself,  we  have  no  im- 
mediate intention  of  entering;  not 
that  our  opinions  are  at  all  unde- 
cided, nor  that  we  have  any  wish 
whatever  to  conceal  them,  but  be- 
cause we  have  no  taste  for  en- 
tangling ourselves  in  thorny  dis- 
cussions, without  a  more  urgent 
necessity  than  at  present  exists. 
We  shall,  therefbre,  content  our- 
selves with  expressing  high  admi- 
ration of  the  temper  and  talent 
displayed  in  Mr.  Urwick's  "  Con- 
cise View;*'  its  conciseness  is  neither 
injurious  to  its  clearness,  nor  a 
pretext  for  supe^fieial  treatment ; 
much  matter  is  comprised  in  a 
small  compass,  and  many  a  bulky 
tome  is  put  to  shame  by  this  Httle 
tract.  Mr.  U.  is  a  close  reasoner ; 
he  is  evidently  accustomed  to  work 
out  his  own  processes  of  thought  and 
inquiry,  and  not  to  adopt  the  sen- 
timents of  others,  without  subject- 
ing them  to  rigid  examixiatioD, 
and  tJie  eiieets  of  his  independent 
habits  of  tliinking  are  advafxta- 
geoosly  discernible  in  this  aaite 
and  well  written  e^^ay. 
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The  Temple.  Sacred  Poems,  avd 
private  Ejaculations,  By  Mr, 
George  Herbert,  late  Oratour  of 
the  Uyiiversity  of  Cambridge. 
Together  with  Ids  Life.  Lon« 
don:  1679. 
There  is  a  striking  difference 
between  our  estimate  of  modem 
biographers,  and  the  judgment 
which  we  pass  on  those  of  a  former 
age,  and  this  variation  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  distinct  objects 
proposed  to  tiiemselves,  by  the 
life-writers  of  the  older  and  of 
the  present  time.  Arrangement, 
librated  periods,  adaptation  to  po- 
pular taste, — in  s}>ort,  an  anxious 
solicitude  for  public  approbation, 
— are  the  prevailing  characte-' 
ristics  of  our  contemporary  lim- 
ners ;  while  our  more  simple- 
minded  ancestors  identified  them- 
selves with  the  individual  whofce 
Qoental  and  moral  features  they 
had  undertaken  to  delineate.  They 
thought  with'  his  thoughts,  felt 
with  his  feelings,  sympathised 
irith  his  vicissitudes,  exulted  in 
bis  successes,  entered  into  all  his 
domestic  peculiarities,  and  tlius 
gave  to  their  portraits  all  the  truth 
and  richness  of  actual  existence. 
We  have  gained  nothing  by  the 
chaiige;  we  have  lost  in  detail 
and  resemblance,  more  than  we 
have  gained  in  effect  and  combina- 
tion. Bosw^ll  had  a  strong  fla- 
vour of  the  old  school,  but  his 
restless  and  ridiculous  vanity  was 
for  ever  obtruding  itself.  There 
is  Johnson  in  the  picture  to  the 
▼ery  life,  with  all  the  strong 
loarkings  and  broad  sliadows  of 
his  form  and  bearing ;  but  there, 
too,  is  James  Boswell,  the  giant*s 
dwarf,  fidgetty  and  forward,  aping 
bis  principal,  and  strutting  in  aU 
the  second-hand  pomposity  of  tbe 
great  moralist  and  lexicographer. 
All  this  is  well  ei>ough  to  a  certain 
CoNo.  Mao.  No,  63. 


extent ;  there  is  80  mtich  of  the 
ludicrous  in  the  airs  and  pedantry 
of  him  of  Auchinlech,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  out  of  humour 
with  his  absurdity  ;  but  still  it  is 
misplaced,  it  distracts  the  at- 
tention, and  diverts  the  mind 
from  the  principal  object  of  the 
work.  Our  old  favourite,  Isaack 
Walton,  is  exactly  the  opposite 
of  this;  his  portraits  have  the 
minuteness  and  the  finish  of  Den- 
ner  or  Dow,  and  if  he  have  a  little 
Holbeinesque  hardness  in  l^s  hand- 
ling, his  fidelity  to  nature  makes 
ample  amends.  But  whatever 
may  be  tlie  laborious  accuracy 
With  which  he  works  up  his  resem- 
blances, he  never  thinks  it  neces-* 
sary  to  present  himself  as  the  ob* 
ject  of  admiration,  any  further 
than  by  inserting  his  name  in  the 
corner  of  the  canvas ;  if  you  have 
not  chanced  to  read  the  title  page, 
you  may  remain  in  ignorance  of 
the  individual  to  whom  you  are 
indebted  for  your  entertainment, 
until  you  find  his  honest  signature 
at  the  end.  He  writes,  it  is  true, 
in  the  first  person,  but  we  infi* 
nitely  prefer  this  plain,  straight- 
forward dealing,  to  the  shifts  and 
subterfuges  employed  by  others^ 
at 'once  to  conceal  their -vanity, 
and  to  make  themselves  conspi- 
cuous; we  dislike,  in  short,  the 
imperial  We  in  every  thing,  ex- 
cept a  Boyal  Proclamation,  a  Re- 
view, a  Book-worm,  or  a  Promis- 
sory note—to  the  first  it  belongs 
prescriptively,  to  the  second  it 
gives  an  air  of  authority,  and  to 
die  last  it  sometimes  adds  security, 
Isaack^  Walton's  admirable  full  _ 
length  of  George  Herbert  is  now 
before  us,  and  if  the  amiable  and 
accomplished  original  himself,  in 
the  "  sword  and  silk  cloaths"  of 
his  secular  life,  or  the  **  canonical 
coat"  of  his  sacerdotal  profetsimi^ 
X 
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with  his  *'  natural  ele^nce**  of 
demeanour,  his  mild  and  gracious 
physiognomy,  and  his  "  civil  and 
sharp  wit,"  we  could  not  have  a 
more  vivid  and  individualizing 
idea  of  his '  person  and  character, 
than  we  gain  fVom  the  delightful 
iittle  volume  of  which  we  shall 
How  proceed  to  give  abrief  account, 
^*  George  Herbert  was  bom  the 
third  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of 
out  redemption,  1598,"  in  the 
to^n  of  Montgomery,  of  whidi 
the  castle  ^^  was  then  a  plcece  of 
filiate  and  strength,  and  had  been 
swicessi^ly  happy  in  the  family 
cf  the  Herberts,  who  had  long 
possest  it,  and  with  it  a  plentiful 
eMate>  and  hearts  as  liberal  to 
their  pooir  neighbours."  In  the 
rebellion,  the  fortress  was  roughly 
handled,  or,  in  the  pithy  words  of 
honest  Walton,  it  was  «"  laid  level 
with  *hait  earth  that  was  too  good 
to  bury  those  wretches  that  were 
ttie  cause"  of  its  ruin.  His  family, 
ki  both  branches,  was  highly  re- 
spectable. His  father  was  de- 
scended from  the  "  memorable 
William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pwn- 
broke,  that  lived  in  the  reign  of 
©ur  King  Edward  the  Fourth;" 
among  his  mother  s  relatives  were 
knights,  with  comptrollers  of 
the  King*s  household,  and  slie 
^ve  birth  to  "seven  sons  and 
Miree  daughters,  which  she  would 
often  say,  was  Job\s  numf^er  and 
Job's  distribution;  as  Often  bless 
God,  that  they  were  neither  defec- 
tive in  their  shapes,  or  in  tlieir 
reason;  and  very  often  reprove 
them  that  did  not  praise  God  for 
so  great  a  blessing.*'  The  elder 
alon  was  the  celebrated  Edward 
Herbert,  Lord  Cherbury,  of  whom 
^aack  very  prudently  observes, 
in  general  terras,  that  "  be  was  a 
lAan  of  great  learning  and  reason, 
as  appears  by  4iis  printed  book 
ik  veritate;  and  by  his  history  of 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Eight,  and  by  seveitil  other  tracts/' 
Greorge,  the  fifth  ef  ^he  seven 
brothers,  received  the  rudiments 


^yikKcn, 


of  his  education  at  home.  At  the 
age  of  twelve,  he  was  sent  to 
Westminster  school,  "  where  the 
beauties  of  his  pretty  behaviour 
and  wit,  sh.ined  and  became  so 
eminent  and  lovely  in  this  his 
innocent  age,  that  he  seemed  to 
be  marked  out  for  piety,  and  to 
become  the  care  of  heaven,  and  of 
a  particular  angel  to  guard  and 
guide  him."  When  he  was  fifteen, 
being  a  King's  scholar,  he  was 
elected  for  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  matriculated  in 
16'08.  In  1609,  he  was  made 
'^  minor"  Fellow;  in  l6l5,  he 
obtained  a  *'  major"  Fellowship. 
At  college,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
a  diligent  student,  to  have  main- 
tained virtuous  habits  of  life,  to 
have  kept  himself  at  a  distance 
from  his  "  inferiours,"  to  have 
been  somewhat  of  a  coxcomb  in 
his  dress,  and  to  have  "  put  too 
great  a  value  on  his  parts  and 
parentage."  His  fkvourite  relaxa- 
tion was  music,  of  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  say,  ^*  that  it  did 
relieve  his  drooping  spirits,  com- 
pose his  distracted  thoughts,  and 
raised  his  weary  soul  so  far  above 
earth,  that  it  gave  him  an  earnest 
of  the  joys  of  heaven,  befcnre  he 
possest  them."  In  l€l9,  he  was 
chosen  university  orator,  in  which  " 
capacity  it  fell  to  him,  officially, 
to  acknowledge  the  hi^  honour 
conferred  on  the  learned  association 
of  Cambridge,  by  the  gift  of  the 
Basilicon  Doron,  a  marvellous 
work,  excogitated  by  the  genius, 
and  presented  by  the  condescend- 
ing liberality  of  that  erudite  and 
facetious  monarch,  James  the  First. 
Herbert  seems  to  have  been  quite 
equal,  and  not  in  any  way  superior 
to  his  task.  His  letter  was  *^  so  full 
of  conceits,  and  all  the  expressions 
were  so  suted"  to  the  King's  pecu- 
liar cast  of  understanding,  that  he 
inquired  the  writer's  name,  and 
styled  him,  "  the  jeweF'  of  the 
University.  About  this  time, 
Herbert  engaged  in  a  sort  of  par- 
tii^an  warfare  with 
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^*  One  Andrtw  Melvin,  «  gentl^maiL , 
(^.ScoUand,  who  was  in  his  own  coun- 
try possest  with  an  avenness,  if  not  a 
hatred,  of  church  government  by  bishop ; 
and  he  seem'd  to  hare  the  like  aversness 
to  our  manner  of  pnbtick  worship,  and 
chnrch'prayers  and  ceremonies.  This 
gentleman  had  travail'd  France,  and  re- 
sided so  long  in  Geneva,  as  to  have  his 
opinions  the  more  confirm'd  in  him  by 
the  ))ractice  of  that  place ;  from  which 
hcTetiirnM  into  England  some  short  time 
before,  or  immediately  after  Mr.  Herbert 
was  made  orator.  This  Mr.  Melvin  was 
a  man  of  learning,  and  was  the  master  of 
a  great  wit,  a  wit  full  of  knots  and 
denches:  a  wit  sharp  and  satyrical; 
exceeded,  I  think,  by  none  of  that  na- ' 
tion,  but  their  Buchanan.  At  Mr.  Mel- 
vin*8  return  hither,  he  writ  and  scattered 
in  Latin,  many  pieces  of  his  wit  against 
our  altars,  our  prayer,  and  our  publick 
worship  of  God;  in  which,  Mr.  Herbert 
took  himself  to  be  so  much  concern 'd, 
that  as  fast  as  Melvin  writ  and  scatter'd 
them,  Mr.  Herbert  writ  and  scattered 
answers,  and  reflections  of  the  same 
sharpness  upon  him  and  them ;  I  think 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  un-ingaged  per- 
ifons."— pp.  12,  13. 

Whatever  Isaack  Walton  might 
^  think  on  this  sul^ect,  we  imagine 
^at  most  "  uningaged  persons" 
will  be  of  opinion,  that  a  contest 
between  Andrew  Melville  and 
George  Herbert,  was  not  very 
likelj  to  terminate  with  victory  to 
the  latter.  George,  however,  was 
on  the  sunny  side,  had  interviews 
with  the  King,  who  was  graciously 
pleased  to  observe,  that "  he  found 
the  orator's  learning  and  wisdom, 
much  above  his  age  or  wit."  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  too,  ''  began  a  de- 
sired  friendship"  with  Herbert, 
who  also  fot*med  an  intimacy  with 
Bkhop  Andrews,  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton,  and  Dr.  Donne.  The  <irato? 
had  myw  tamed  complete  courtier; 
he  learnt  the  modem  languages, 
aspired  to  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State,  obtained  a  sinecure, 
**  enjoyed  his  gentile  humour  for 
cloaths  and  court-like  company, 
and  seldom  looked  towards  Cam- 
bridge^ uTtless  the  King  were  there, 
hut  iken  he  never  Jailed.**  He  had, 
indeed,  some  inclination  to  quit 
the  University  altogether,  for  he 
founds  or  thought  he  found,  his 


health  impaired  by  his  stages; 
"  he  had"  as  he  was  pleased  mo- 
destly to  observe  of  himself,  *'  too 
ihoNghtful  a  fvit :  a  fvit,  Uke  a  pen^ 
knife  in  too  narrom  a  sheath,  too 
sharp  for  his  body''  All  his 
schemes  were,  however,  defeated 
by  the  death  of  his  patrons,, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  .^he 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  soon 
after  by  the  decease  of  King 
James.  This  last  event  seems  to 
have  caused  him  to  retire  within 
himself,  and  after  a  season  of  se- 
clusion in  the  country,  during 
which  he  sustained  an  agitating 
conflict  between  his  remaining 
feelings  of  ambition,  and  a  tion- 
scientious  inclination,  aided  by  the 
persuasions  of  his  excellent  mo^ 
ther,  to  devote  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God.  The  latter  prevailed, 
and'  his  reply  to  a  court-friwidj 
who  urged  him  to  rescind  his  re- 
solution as  unworthy  of  his  birth 
and  talents,  was  in  the  following 
impressive  language. 

"  It  hath  been  formerly  Judg'd,  that 
the  ddraestick  servants  pf  the  King  of 
heaven,  should  be  of  the  noblest  £^nulies 
on  earth;  and  though  the  iniq[uity  of 
the  late  times  have  made  cfergy-men 
meanly  rained,  and  the  sacred  name  of 
priest  f  ootemptibJe ;  yet  I  mil  Ifthour  t^ 
make  it  honourable,  by  consecrating  aU 
my  learning,  and  air  my  poor  abilities, 
to  adyance  the  glory  of  that  God  that 
gave  them;  knowings  that  I  cun  oev^r 
do  t«o  much  for  him,  that  h$th  done  ^ 
much  for  me,  as  to'  make  me  a  ChriftiMi^ 
And  1  will  labour  to  be  like  my  Safiour^ 
by  making  hnmiH^  lovtfly  i«i  the  tyeiB  of 
all  men,  and  by  folloirlng  thQ  ««erQil^l 
and  meek  example  of  my  doar  i^m»** 
r-p.  18. 

In  1626,  he  WHS  made  pr^end 
of  Latfton  Eeclesia,  in  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln.  Here  he  rebuilt  the 
church,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
his  mother,  whom,  however,  he 
persuaded  to  contribute  hand- 
somely. Here,  too,  he  determined 
on  marriage,  and  here,  we  quite 
agree  with  his  shrewd  biographer, 
that  it  may  be  "'convenient  first 
to  give  the  reader  a  short  view  of 
his  persoHi" 
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**  He  vaa  for  his  penoo  of  a  stature 
Incliaiiig  towards  talness ;  his  body  was 
verj  straight,  and  so  far  from  being 
<;umbred  with  too  much  flesh,  that  lie 
was  lean  to  an  extremity.  His  aspect 
was  chearftil,  and  bis  speech  and  motion 
did  both  declare  him  a  g^entleman,  for 
they  were  all  so  meek  and  obliging,  that 
they  purchased  lore  and  respect  from 
all  that  knew  him." — p.  25. 

''These  and  his  other  visible 
virtues,  begot  him  so  much  love 
from  a  j^entleman  of  a  noble  for- 
tune,*' that  he  offered  him  his 
daughter,  Jane  Dan  vers;  as  for 
tlie  young  lady  herself,  she  had 
been  ''  so  mucn  a  platonick,  as  to 
fall  in  love  with  Mr.  Herbert  un- 
^en/'  and  when  they  met, 

**  A  mutual  affection  entred  into  both 
their  hearts,  as  a  conqueror  enters  into 
a  surprized  City,  and  Lore  having  got 
Such  possession  gorern'd,  and  made  there 
such  Laws  and  resolutions,  as  neither 
party  was  able  to  resist ;  insomuch  that 
she  chang'd  her  name  into  Herbert,  the 
third  day  after  this  first  interview." — 
p.  26. 

A  few  months  after  his  mar« 
riage,  he  took  priest's  orders,  and 
.  accepted  the  rectory  of  Beraerton, 
in  Wiltshire.  This  decided  step 
cost  him  much  anxiety;  he  en- 
tered on  the  office  with  fear  and 
trembling,  with  prayer  and  fasting; 
and  when  he  had  ultimately  deter* 
mined,  he  said  to  a  friend, 

**  I  now  look  back  upon  my  aspiring 
thoughtl,  and  think  mysellT  more  happy 
than  if  I  had  attained  what  I  so 
ambitiously  thirsted  for:  And  I  can 
now  behold  the  Court  with  an  impartial 
£ye,  and  tee  plainly,  that  it  is  made  up 
of  Fraud,  and  Titles,  and  Flattery,  and 
many  other  such  empty  imaginary  painted 
^  Pleasures  :  Pleasures,  that  are  so  empty, 
as  not  to  satisfie  when  they  are  enjoy 'd  $ 
but  in  God  and  his  service,  is  a  fulness 
of  all  Jov  and  pleasure,  and  no  satiety  : 
and  I  will  DOW  use  all  my  endeavours  to 
bring  my  relations  and  dependents  to  a 
love  and  relyance  on  him,  who  never 
fails  those  that  trust  him.  Bat  above 
all,  I  will  be  sure  to  live  well,  because 
the  vertuous  life  of  a  clergy-man,  is  the 
most  powerful  eloquence  to,  perswade  all 
that  see  it,  to  reverence  and  love,  and  at 
least  to  desire  to  live  like  him.  And 
this  I  will  do,  because  I  know  we  live  in 
an  age  that  hath  more  need  of  good  ex- 
amples than  precepts.  And  I  beseech 
that  God,  who  hath  honour'd  me  so 


mnch,  as  to  caU  me  to  seiVe  at  his 
altar;  that  as  by  bis  special  grace  he- 
hath  put  into  my  heart  these  good  de- 
sires, and  resolutions  :  so  he  will  by  bis 
assisting  g^race  give  me  ghostly  strength 
to  bring  the  same  to  good  effect :  and 
that  my  hnmble  and  charitable  life  may 
so  win  Upon  others,  as  to  bring  glory  to 
my  JESUS,  whom  I  have  this  day  taken 
for  my  Master  and  Governor ;  and  am 
so  proud  of  bis  service,  that  I  will  alwaies 
observe,  and  obey  and  do  his  will,  and 
alwaies  call  him  Jesus  my  master  :  and 
1  will  alwaies  contemn  my  birth,  or  any 
title  or  dignity  that  can  be  conferr'd 
upon  me,  when  I  shall  compare  them  with 
my  title  of  being  a  priest,  and  serving  at 
the  altar  of  Jesus  my  master."-r-p.  28, 29. 

In  connection  with  this  change 
in  Herbert's  active  life,  Walton 
give9  a  general  outline  of  his* 
modes  of  instruction,  and  finishes 
with  the  information  that  he  was 
"  constant"  in  that  neglected,  but 
most  useful  practice,  Sunday  cate-i 
chising.  Still,  however,  retaining- 
his  partiality  for  music,  he  would, 
"  twice  every  week,"  visit  Salis- 
bury, to  attend  the  cathedral  8er« 
rice,  and  to  take  his  part  in  *'  a 
private  music-meeting."  Several 
simple  anecdotes  of  these  visits 
are  related,  and  tend  to  illustrate 
the  amiable  and  attractive  cha- 
racter of  the  man.  There  occurs, 
too,  an  account  of  Mr.  Nicholas 
Farrer,  the  detail  of  whose  sin- 
gular modes  of  hfe  would  opcupy 
too  large  a  portion  of  an  article 
which  We  already  find  increasing 
beyond  its  intended  limit,  and 
we  must  defer  them  to  a  future 
number,  when  they  will  probably 
occupy  a  place  in  our  *'  Varieties/* 
Herbert's  death  was  trium* 
phant 

**  I  now  look  back,'*  was  his  language 
to  those  around  him,  ''upon  the  plea* 
sures  of  my  life  past,  and  see  the  con- 
tent I  have  taken  in  beauty,  in  wit,  in 
musick,  and  pleasant  conversation,  are 
now  all  past  by  me,  like  a  dream,  or  as  a 
shadow  that  returns  not,  and  are  now  all 
become  dead  to  me,  or  I  to  them ;  and 
I  see  that  as  my  father  and  generation 
hath  done  before  me,  so  I  also  shall  now 
suddenly  (with  Job)  make  my  bed  also 
in  the  dark ;  and  I  praise  €rod  I  am  pre- 
pared for  it ;  and  I  praise  him,  that  I 
am  not  to  learn  patience,  now  I  stand  in 
such  need  of  it ;  and  that  I  have  prac* 
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tHied  monification,  and  endearour'd  to 
dye  daily,  that  I  migrht  not  die  eternally; 
and  my  hope  is,  that  I  aliall  shortiy 
leave  this  valley  of  tears,  and  be  free  . 
fr)in  all  feavers  and  pain;  and  which 
will  be  a  more  happy  condition,  I  shall 
be  free  from  sin,  and  all  the  tenptations 
and  anxieties  that  attend  it ;  and  this 
beinfi^  past,  I  shall  dwell  in  the  new  Je- 
msaleoi,  dwell  there  with  men  made 
perfect,  dwell  where  these  eyes  shall  see 
my  master  and  Saviour  Jesus;  and  with 
hira  see  my  dear  mother,  and  all  my  re- 
lations and  friends.  But  I  must  dye,  or 
not  come  to  that  happy  place  :  and  this  it 
my  content,  that  I  am  goipg  dally  towards 
it,  and  that  every  day  which  I  have  liv'd 
hath  taken  a  part  of  my  appointed  time 
from  me ;  and  that  I  shall  live  the  less 
time,  for  having  liv'd  this,  and  the  day 
past"— p.  53,  54. 

To  a  friend  who  reminded  him 
of  his  "acts  of  mercy,"  he  replied, 
*•'  they  be  good  works  if  they  be 
sprinkled  witli  the  blood  of  Christ, 
but  not  otherwise."  After  a  sea- 
son of  faintness  and  suffering,  he 
said  that  he  "  had  past  a  conflict 
"with  his  last  enemy,  and  had  over* 
come  him  by  the  merits  of  his 
master  Jesus."  His  last  words 
were,  "  Lord  forsake  me  not  now 
my  strength  faileth  me,  but  grant 
me  mercy  for  the  merits  of  my 
Jesus ;  and  now  Lord,  Lord  now 
receive  my  soul  i"  He  died  about 
the  year  l635. 

,  We  have  yielded  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  Isaack' Walton,  and  his  sub- 
ject, until  we  have  left  ourselves 
little  room  for  specific  criticism  on 
the  writings  of  Herbert,  and  we 
must  limit  ourselves  to  a  few 
brief  comments  on  his  poetry. 
His  elevation  as  a  poet  cannot, 
indeed,  be  placed  among  the  sum- 
raits  of  the  "forked  mount;** 
there  was  nothing  of  Miltonic 
loHiness,  nor  of  Spenserian  rich- 
ness, in  his  imagination  or  his 
.  powers  of  expression ;  his  versifi- 
cation 18  too  often  weak  and  poor, 
and  his  invention  frequently  hides 
its  sterility  behind  a  miserable 
conceit*  But,  with  all  this,  he  has 
excellent  qualities ;  there  is  a 
character  of  piety  and  tenderness 
in  his  poetry,  that  irresistibly  at- 
tracts ;  there  is  much  beauty  and 


amenity  in  his  language  and  senti- 
ments, and  he  is  remarkable  for  a 
pervading  intensity  of  feeling, 
which  has  a  powerful  effect  upoa 
our  sympathies. 

The  following  poems,  beautiful 
amid  all  their  singularities,  are 
fair  specimens  of  his  peculiar 
cast  of  thought  and  composition. 
The  first  dearly  refers  to  the 
changes  of  his  own  state  of  mind  ; 
to  his  love  of  show,  to  his  ambi- 
tion, and  to  his  conversion. 

"  Peace. 
"  Sweet  Peace,  where  dost  thou  dwell  ? 
I  hnmbly  crave, 

Let  roe  once  know. 
I  sought  thee  in  a  secret  cave. 
And  ask'd  if  Peace  were  there. 
A  hollow  wind  did  seem  to  answer,  No : 
Go  seek  elsewhere. 

^<  I  did ;  and  going,  did  a  rainbow  not*  i 
Surely,  thought  I, 
This  is  the  Lace  of  Peace's  Coat : 
1  will  search  out  the  matter. 
But  while  I  lookt,  the  clouds  immediately 
Did  break  and  scatter. 

''  Then  went  I  to  a  garden,  and  did  spy 
A  gallant  flower. 
The  crown  Imperial :  Sure,  said  I, 
Peace  at  the  root  must  dwdll. 
But  when  I  digg'd,  I  saw  a  worm  devour 
What  show'd  so  welL 

**  At  length  I  met  a  rev'rend  good  old 
man  : 

Whom  when  for  Peac« 
I  did  demand,  he  thus  began ; 
There  was  a  Prince  of  old 
At  Salem  dwelt,  who  liv'd  with  good  in- 
crease 

Of  flock  and  fold. 

''  He  sweetly  liv'd ;  yet  sweetness  did  not 
save 

His  life  from  foes. 
But  after  death  out  of  his  grave 
There  sprang  twelve  stalks  of  wheat . 
Which  many  wondring  at,  got  some  of 
vthose 

To  plant  and  set 
**  It  prosper'd  strangely,  and  did  soon 
disperse 

Through  all  the  earth : 
For  they  that  taste  it  do  rehearse. 
That  vertues  lie  therein ; 
A  secret  vertue,  bringing  peace  and  mirth 

By  flight  of  sin. 
^*  Take  of  this  grain,  which  in  my  garden 
grows. 

And  grows  for  you ; 
Make  bread  of  it :  an^  that  repose 
And  peace,  which  every  where 
With  60  much  earnestness  you  do  pursue. 
Is  only  then  "—p.   17^  U8« 
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**  Love  hvalt  a  stately  home ;  where  For- 
tune cmne ; 
And  spinning  fa  ncies,  she  was  heard  to  say, 
^at  her  fine  cobwebs  did  support  the 

:  frame, 
Whereas  they  weresnpported  by  the  same : 
But  Wisdom  quickly  swept  them  all  away. 

**  Then  Pleasure  came,  whO|  liking  not 

the  fashion, 
Began  to  make  Balconies,  Tarraces, 
Till  she  had  weak'ned  all  by  alteration  : 
But  reverend  laws,  and  many  a  procla- 
mation 
Jleformed  all  at  length  with  menaces. 

'<  Then  enter'd  Bin,  and  with  that  Syca- 
more, 

Whose  leaves  first  sheltred  naan  from 
drought  and  dew. 

Working  and  winding  slily  evermore. 

The  inward  Walls  and  Sommers  cleft 
and  tore : 

But  Grace  shor'd  these,  and  cut  that  as 
,    it  grew. 

*'  Then  Sin  combin'd  with  Death  in  a 

firm^band, 
To  rase  die  building  to  the  very  floor : 
Wluch  they  effect^,  none  could  them 

wi^iistand  { 


But  Love  and  Grace  took  Glory  by  the 

hand. 
And  built  a  brarer  Palace  than  before." 

p.  76. 

It  would  be  perilous  to  seek  a 
flaw  in  the  following  exquisite 
gem. 

"  ViRTOB. 

"  Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright. 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to  night ; 

For  thou  must  dye. 
"  Sweet  Rose,  whose  hue  angry  and  brave 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye, 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave. 

And  thou  must  dye. 
"  Sweet  Spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and 

Hoses, 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie,  "^ 

My  Musick  shews  ye  haVe  your  closes. 

And  all  must  die. 
^'  Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul. 
Like  season'd  timber,  never  gives  ; 
But  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal. 

Then  chiefly  lives." — p.80. 

We  will  not  lessen  the  effect 
of  these  compositions  by  citations 
of  a  different  kind. 


ANALYTICAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


TracU;  hy  Sir  Thomu  Browne,  Knt. 
M,D.  12nMP.— London :  Cadell, 
1822. 

As  our  Book-wonn  of  last  month 
contained  an  abstract  of  the  Hy- 
driotaphiaof  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
we  have  inserted  this  article  among 
oor  Analytics,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  announcing  an  elegant  and 
acceptable  reprint  of  that  scarce 
a^nd  singular  tract,  together  with 
two  others,  we  believe,  still  more 
rare.—**  A  Letter  to  a  Friend,  upon 
occasion  of  the  Death  of  his  inti-* 
mate  Friend,''  (first  published  in 
1691  ly-^^  Museeum  CUusum,  or  Bib^ 
liotheca  Ahscondita ;  containing  some 
remarkable  Books,  Antiquities, 
Pietures,  and  Rarities,  of  several 
kinds,  scarce,  or  never  seen  by 
any  Man  now  living,"  {first  pub- 
lished in  1684.)  These  productions 
are  marked  with  all  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  author,  hij»  quaintness, 
his  learning,  his  rich  and  magnifi- 
cent qomposition.    The  first  is  a 


sort  of  dissertation  on  the  various 
appearances  and .  circumstances  of 
death.  The  second,  a  whimsical, 
but  most  erudite  enumeration  of 
lost  books,  perished  antiquities,  un- 
attainable rarities,  and  impossible 
inventions.  He  concludes  by  tell- 
ing his  readers  that  whoever  knows 
where  all  these  things  are  to  be  found, 
is  **  a  great  Apollo.'' 


H'trriet  mid  her  Cousin ;  or  Prejudice 
overceme,  l2mo,  2$.  6d.  —  Edin- 
burgh :  Thomsons.    1822. 

This  is  an  interesting  fiction  de- 
signed to  illustrate  the  scriptural 
affirmation,  that  Wisdom* s  ways  are 
wags  of  pleasantness,  A  large  por- 
tion of  mankind  allow  themselvea 
to  be  prejudiced  against  religion 
by  erroneous  views  o^its  effects  on 
the  happiness  of  life.  Religion 
they  identify  with  a  gloomy  and 
saturnine  temper,  and  an  entire 
abrogation  even  of  the  innocent 
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the  object  of  this  well  adapted  nar- 
rative  to  show  that  all  sacn  notions 
are  founded  in  perverted  feelinjcs, 
tbat  genuine  peace  is  only'  to  he 
found  in  the  ways  of  religion,  and 
that  the  Faith  and  Hope  of  the 
Gospel  afford  the  only  remedy  for 
the  miseries  of  a  troubled  con- 
science and  an  alienated  heart  Tb« 
story  turns  mainly  on  the  ciroum- 
staoces  of  a  visit  paid  by  Harriet 
to  her  grandfather,  who  had  re- 
ceived false  impressions  of  the  ef- 
fects of  religion  on  the  mind  and 
character  of  his  eldest  son.  His 
prejudices  are  gradually  subdued* 
and  his  affections  return  with  a  full 
tide  into  their  former  cbajinel.  This 
b  chiefly  effected  by  the  amiable 
and  lively  character  of  Harriet,  who 
likewise  succeeds  in  removing  the 
antipathy  cherished  against  evan- 
gelical principles  by  her  cousin  Ju- 


reuding  ef  ArMc  wiih  tig  Vowel- 
Points,  By  an  experienced  Teacher. 
U.  6d.  1823. 
An  Eagy  Method  of  acquiring  the 
reading^  of  Syriae  with  the  Vowel' 
Points,  By  tJie  same.  1#.  Qd. 
1833. 
Thbse  useful  tables  are  accurately 
and  elegantly  printed  on  sheets 
of  convenient  size,  and  are  weH 
adapted  for  the  study,  the  school- 
room, OF  the  compositor's  office. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  entering 
into  a  regular  dissertation  on  the 
advantages  of  cultivating  an  early 
acquaintance  with  the  characters 
and  forms,  at  least,  of  i\t/o  oriental 
languages ;  hot  we  may  be  allowed 
to  suggest,  that  an  impression  is 
easily  and  indelibly  made  on  the 
youthful  memory,  which  it  would 
require  great  and  continued  appli- 
lla/'^AlVthirirmixed  wrth°mJch  ^^^'O"  ^o  acquire  at  a  more  ad- 
simple  but  impressive  statement  of  "^^^^^^  P?"^^  Z^  \'^?\  «°^  ^^.^  ^y 
Scripture  doctrine,  and  with  many  f?!*^  ^^  *"^^  ^^^^\  ^  *^««®i 
incidental  circumstances  winch  give  T  ^^"*^  may,  almost  as  a  kind 
great  interest  to  the  narrative.  The  ..f"^.*^^"*'  beoonao  early,  and 
scenes  between  Sir  George  Mel-  ^»^«t  eflfort,  expert  ,n  the  Hia- 
ville  and  his  son-those  between  "Jfte^  itsed  by  the  Asiatie  sonbes. 
Julia  and  Harriet,  and  the  family  ^'^^^  ^  these  ready  mann»li  are 
picture  at  the  close,  are  weU  deU-  "^  completed ;  the  Hebrew  we 
neated.  "  V^  formerly  noticed,  and  we  take 

this  opportunity  of  giving  our  re- 
commendation to  the  whole. 


^^i%%%^^%%i% 


The  Two  Friends.    Price  9d.  1822. 
The    MUitary    Blaekstmth,  and   his 
Daagltter  Siarion    Price  9rf.  1822. 
TJie  History  of  Hugh  Watson;   or, 

the  Difference  between  the  Form  of 

Godliness,  and  the  Power  thereof. 

Price  Ad,  £dinburgh:  Thomsons. 

1822. 
We  ought  to  have  noticed  these  ex- 
cellent little  books  earlier.  They 
are  designed,  and  they  fully  aceoro- 
plish  their  design,  to  illustrate  im- 
portant points  in  experimental  re- 
ligion. We  regret  that  it  is  not 
convenient  for  us  to  spare  room 
for  a-  short  abstract  of  their  con- 
tents, as  well  as  for  an  illustrative 
specimen  or  two;  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  these,  we  recommcmd  to 
our  readers  the  tracts  themselves. 
They  will  be  found  uncommonly 
interesting  and  instructive;  all  may 
read  them  with  advantage,  but  on 
the  youthful  mind,  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  strong  and 
salutary  impression. 


wv»v%v%%.^%^ 


The  Bible  Teaclicr's  Manual:  being 
the  Substance   cf  Holy   Scrinture, 
t»    Questions    on    every    Chapter 
thereof.    By  a  Clergyman,    Pari  L 
Genesis.       Price    6d.      London: 
Holdswprth.  1823. 
This  book,  though  withotrt  preten- 
sions»  and  with  no   other   object 
than  that   of   doing  good,  is  not 
only  well  conceived,  but  executed 
with  an  ability  which  wc  are  glad 
to  see  employed  on  works  of  tins 
kind.    The  questions  are  ao  framed 
as  not  only  to  draw  o«t  the  main 
facts  of  the  Bible  ^rarrativ^,  but  to 
stimulate  and  exercise  the  mind, 
while  leading  it,  in  a  very  impres-* 
sire   way,    to    the   contemplation 
of  Scripture  truth.     The  answers 
which    are    occasionally    inserted 
are  all  made  subservient  to   the 
same  «nd.      We   strongly  recom- 
mend this  cheap  Mud  con]^rehea« 
sive  "  manual." 
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Anecdotes  of  American  Indianf.f— One 
Tcry  singular  remedy  for  rheumatic 
affections  adopted  by  the  native  Indians, 
is  the  sweat  oven.  This  oren  is  made 
of  different  sizes,  so  as  to  accommodate 
from  two  to  six  persons  at  a  time,  or 
,  according  to  the  number  of  men  in  a 
village,  so  that  they  may  be  all  succes- 
invely  served.  It  is  generally  built  on  a 
bank  or  slope,  one  half  of  it  within,  and 
the  other  above  ground.  It  is  well  cover- 
ed on  the  top  with  split  plank  and  earth, 
and  has  a  door  in  front,  wherethe  ground 
is  level,  to  go  or  rather  to  creep  in. 
There,  on  the  top  of  the  outside,  stones 
generally  of  about  the  size  of  a  lai^ 
turnip,  are  heated  by  one  or  more  men 
appointed  each  day  for  that  purpose. 
While  the  oven  is  heating,  decoctions 
from  roots  or  plants  are  prepared,  either 
by  the  person  himself  who  intends  to 
sweat,  or  by  one  of  the  men  in  the  vil- 
lage, who  boils  a  large  kettleful  for  the 
general  use,  so  that  when  the  public 
cryer  going  his  rounds,  calls  out^  Rin" 
cook!  *«  go  to  sweat !"  .every  one  brings 
his  small  kettle,  which  is  filled  for  him 
with  the  potion,  which  at  the  same  time 
serves  him  as  a  medicine,  promotes  a 
profuse  perspiration,  and  quenches  his 
thirst.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number 
have  come  to  the  oven,  a  number  of  the 
hot  stones  are  rolled  into  the  middle  of 
it,  and  the  sweaters  go  in,  seating 
themselves,  or  rather  squatting  round 
these  stones,  and  there  they  remain  till 
the  sweat  ceases  to  flow;  then  they 
come  out,  throwing  a  blanket  about 
them  that  they  may  not  catch  cold  ; 
in  the  mean  time,  fresh  heated  stones 
are  thrown  in  for  those  who  foUow 
them. 

A  gentleman,  who  had  been  for  a  long 
time  in  bad  health,  came  to  prove  the 
benefit  of  the  sweat  oven  It  being  in 
the  middle  of  the  winter,  when  there  was 
a  deep  snow  upon  the  ground,  he  was 
advised  to  postpone  his  sweating  to  a 
wanner  season ;  but  persisting  in  his 
resolution,  he  was  advised  by  no  means 
to  remain  in  the  oven  longer  tiian  fifteen, 
or  at  most  twenty  minutes.  But  being 
once  in,  and  feeling  it  comfortable,  he 
continued  a  full  hour,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  he  fainted.  His  situation  was 
truly  deplorable,  and  all  hopes  were 
given  up  of  his  recovery.  Suddenly, 
however,  a  change  took  place  for  the 
better,  and  he  not  only  recovered  health, 
but  became  a  corpulent  man,  so  that  he 
would  often  say,  that  his  entrance. into 


the  sweat  oven,  was  the  best  thing  he 
ever  did  in  his  life  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  This  he  said  fifteen  years  after- 
wards. He  had  not  had  the  least  indis- 
position since  that  time,  and  lired  to  an 
advanced  age. 

Singular  Release  of  a  Captive. — About 
the  commencement  of  the  Indian  war  ia 
1763,  a  trading  Jew,  who  was  going  up 
the  Detroit  River  with  a  batteau  load  of 
goods,  was  taken  by  some  Indians,  and 
destined  to  he  put  to  death.  A  french- 
man, impelled  by  motives  of  friendship 
and  humanity,  found  means  to  steal  the 
prisoner,  and  kept  him  so  concealed  for 
some  time,  that  although  the  most  dili- 
gent search  W93  made,  the  place  of  the 
confinement  could  not  be  discovered. 
At  last,  however,  the  unfortunate  man 
was  betrayed  by  some  false  friend,  and 
again  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Indians^ 
who  took  him  acfoss  the  river  to  be 
burned  and  tortured.  Tied  to  the  stake, 
and  the  fire  burning  by  his  side,  his 
thirst,  from  the  great  heat,  became  in- 
tolerable, and  he  begged  that  some  drink 
might  be  given  him.  It  is  a  custom 
with  the  Indians,  previous  to  the  death 
of  the  prisoner,  to  give  him  (what  they 
call)  his  last  meal ;  a  bowl  of  pottage  or 
broth  was  accordingly  brought  him  for 
that  purpose.  Eager  to  qnench  his  thirst, 
he  put  the  bowl  immediately  to  his  lips, 
and  the  liquor  being  very  hot,  he  was 
dreadfully  scalded.  Being  a  man  of  n. 
very  quick  temper,  the  moment  he  felt 
his  mouth  burned,  he  threw  the  bowl 
with  its  contents  full  in  the  face  of  the 
man  who  had  handed  it  to  him."  He  is 
mad  !  He  is  mad !  **  resounded  'from 
bU  quarters.  The  bye-standers  consi- 
dered his  conduct  as  an  act  of  insanity, 
and  immediately  untied  the  cords  with 
which  he  was  bound,  ^nd  let  him  go 
where  he  pleased. 

Newly  Discovered  Flower, — In  the  last 
-number  of  the  Linnean  transactions  arc 
several  plates,  with  a  description,  repre- 
senting a  flower,  .of  which,  in  1818,  the 
discovery  was  communicated  by  Sir 
Thomas  S.  RafSes,  to  Sir  «loseph  Banks. 
This  gigantic  child  of  Flora  measures 
nearly  three  feet  across;  the  cup  con-, 
tains  about  twelve  pints,  and  the  entire 
weight  averages  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds.  The  plant  on  which  it  grows 
is  parasitic,  and  is  an  inhabitant  of 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi<* 
pela^o. 
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Anecdote  cf  Dr.  Franklin't  family.— 
**  Oiir  humble  family  early  embraced 
the  reformed  reli^oa.    Our  forefathers 
continued  Protestants  through  the  reigu 
of  Mary,  when  they  were  sometimes  in 
danger  of  persecution,  on  account  of 
their  xeal  against  popcryi     Tbty  bad  an 
English  Bible,  and  to  conceal  it,  and 
place  it  in  safety,  it  was  festened  open 
with  tapes,  under  and  within  the  cover 
of  a  joint  stool.    When  my  great  grand- 
father wished  to  read  it  to  his  famUy,  he 
placed  the  joint  stool  on  bis  knees,  and 
then  turned  over  the  leaves  under  the 
tapes.    One  of  the  children  stood  at  the 
door  to  give  notice  if  he  saw  the  appa- 
ritor coming,  who  was  an  officer  of  the 
spiritual  court.    In  that  case  the  stool 
was  turned  down  again  upon  its  feet, 
when  the  Bible  remained  concealed  under 
it  as  before.    This  anecdote  I  had  from 
uncle  Benjamin.     The  family  continued 
all  of  the  church  of  England,  till  about 
the  end  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign, 
when  some  of  the  ministers,  that  had 
been  ousted  for   their  nonconformity, 
holding  conventicles  in  Northampton- 
shire, my  uncle  Benjamin  and  my  father 
Josiah  Adhered  to  them,  and  so  conti- 
nued all  their  lives." — Franklin* t  Me- 
mbn,  v§L  i.  p.  22. 

PapUh  Revenge, — There  is  a  tradition 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  that  during  the 
popish  rebellion  and  massacre  in  October, 
1641,  when  upwards  of  40,000  Pro- 
testants   were   cruelly  murdered   in  a 


few  days,  a  certain  Protestant  wii 
awoke  from  his  sleep  by  the  chetrful 
notes  of  a  little  Wrtn^  at  the  critical 
moment  when  a  band  of  popish  assassin! 
was  approaching  for  Ms  destruction* 
By  this  providenUal  occurrence,  he  not 
only  escaped  himself,  but  was  the  meant 
of  preserving  an  extensive  district  from 
the  ravages  of  those  infuriated  pene<* 
cutors.  The  cause  of  their  disappoint- 
ment being  known,  little  birds  of  that 
species  became  the  objects  of  their  de<* 
testation,  and  it  is  affirmed  on  respect-  - 
able  authority,*  that  to  this  day,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  on  the  anniversary  of 
this  event,  the  young  papists  make  a 
practice  of  catching  as  many  of  these 
birds  as  they  can,  for  the  cruel  purpose 
of  avenging  the  escape  of  the  Protes- 
tants  on  this  unhappy  tribe,  and  which 
they  accomplish  by  binding  the  little  crea* 
tures  in  a  lock  qftoWf  and  then  tying  then 
to  the  iron  pot  hook  over  the  fire,  when 
they  are  roatted,  till  they  exoire,  fiftithing 
with  agony!  Thus  that  spuit  of  cruel 
malignity,  which  led  popish  parents  to 
encourage  their  childien  to  take  ^art  in 
the  enormities  of  that  massacre,  is  tCiU 
perpetuated,  at  least  in  that  district, 
which  certainly  Protestants  should  seek 
to  counteract  by  education^  if  not  to 
restrain  by  authority. 


*  A  correspondent  of  Belfast 
this  in  the  Imperial  Magazine  for  Aa« 
gust,  page  725,  726. 


Warmth  of  the  Sea-water  at  different  depths,  arranged  according  to  the  Geogra- 
phical  Latitudes  in  degrees  of  Reaumur's  Thermometer. 


Month. 

CO 

si 
-2 

m 

1 

April 

May 
November 

21-0 
21  4 
22.6 
24.5 
23.0 
22.1 
21.7 
20.1 
18.7 
18.0 

13.0 
10.4 
17.3 
15.8 
18.9 
16-4 

14.1 

12.8 
16.6 

12.8 

17.2 

17.8 
13.5 
10.7 

13.0 

13.^ 

9.3 

9.3 

12^ 

10.6 

9.9 
10.8 

8.8 
7.0 

3.2 
7.9 
11.0 

9.4 
5.4 

(4.8» 
5.0 

188 
15 

l.N. 
9 

12 

16 

18 

28 

29 

36 

37 

44.  S. 
34 
31 

30.  N. 
39 

125W. 

134 

177 

204 

210 

240 

224 

152 

199 

147 

199 
57 
27 
15 
15 
13 

In  the  South  Sea^ 

December 

September 

June 

September 

June 

January 

March 

AprU 

October 

*  In  400  ^athoms« 
IntheAUanticOoeaa. 

This  taUe  is  copied  from  Dr.  Homer.— See  Kotsebue^  vol.  ill.  425. 
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I.    STATISTICAL  VIEW    OP    DISSENTERS    IN    ENGLAND   AND   WALES. 

Wishing  to  make  this  department  of  our  work  as  complete  as  possihle,  we  ear- 
nestly  beg  our  Correspondents  to  furnish  us  with  all  documents  and  information 
relating  to  it^  addressed  to  the  Editors^  at  the  Publisher's. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

(Continued  from  page  109.) 

BoLSQVER. — ^The  first  notice  we  have 
of  a  dissenting  place  of  worship  in  this 
parish,  is  in  the  year  1718,  or  1719; 
previous  to  which  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  congregation  assembling  at  Glass- 
well,  a  place  at  about  a  mile  distance. 
The  chapel  at  Bolsoyer  was  originally 
erected  for  a  congregation  of  Presby- 
terians, by  whom  as  appears  by  the  deed 
of  conveyance,  H  was  surrendered  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lord  of^the  Manor, 
March  2, 172U  The  Rev.  Thos.  Ibbert- 
soN  is  the  first  pastor  of  whom  we  have 
any  account.  His  remains  were  interred 
in  the  chapel,  beneath  the  following  in- 
scription which  still  remains  there : 
M  Here  lieth  the  body  of  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Ibbertson,  who  deceased  August  7, 1723, 
aged  37  years."  It  is  not  certain  who 
was  the  immediate  successor  of  Mr.  Ib- 
bertson, but  the  Rev.  John  'Pigot  was 
here  in  1733,  and  appears  to  have  been 
here  also  in  1738.  The  next  minister  of 
whom  we  have  any  account  is  the  Rev. 
John  Wilson^  who  kept  a  school  here, 
and  deceased  in  1761,  as  appears  by  his 
grave-stone  in  Bolsover  church-yard. 
To  him  succeeded  Mr.  Calvert,  who, 
aftfeir  residing  at  Bolsover,  or  rather 
Bolsover  Woodhouse,  for  some  time,  re- 
moved to  Chesterfield  in  1776.  We  have 
no  account  of  any  successor  to  the  last 
mentioned  gentleman ;  but  the  chapel 
appears  to  have  been  shut  up  for  nearly 
30  years. 

In  July  1813,  it  was  re-opened  as  an 
Independent  chapel  by  Messrs.  Boden  of 
Sheffield,  and  Oawthorne  of  Derby.  In 
the  following  year  a  young  man  named, 
Mc  Cleen,  firom  Moor  Green,  was  settled 
there,  and  commenced  a  Sunday  school, 
.  which  flourished  greatly ;  but  its  founder, 
anxiously  desirous  to  avail  himself  of  the 
benefits  of  academical  instruction,  quit- 
ted Bolsover  for  that  purpose  in  Jan. 
1815,  and  Jthe  chapel  was  then  taken  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Masbro  Academy, 
as  a  central  station  for  an  Itinerant. 

Bradwell. — At  this  place,  as  well  as 
at  Abney,  Ashford,  Chtlmcrton,  and  HucJc- 
low,  the  celebrated' William  Bagshaw 
gathered  a  congregation  and  erected  a 
inpeling  bouse  in  the  17th  century,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Ashe,  his  successor, 
preached  here  alternately,  with  the  other 
places  abovo  mentioned,  for  several  years., 


after  the  establishment  of  liberty  of 
conscience ;  but  before  his  decease,  which 
happened  in  1733,  he,  in  consequence  of 
ill  health,  resigned  Hucklow  and  l^rad- 
well  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Kelsall.  In 
the  year  171.5,  the  meeting  house  at 
Bradwell  whs  broken  into  by  a  number 
of  profligate  indiidduals,  excited  thereto 
by  persons  of  superior  situation  in  life, 
and  the  windows,  pulpit,  and  seats  were 
broken  to  pieces.  The  rioters  were 
however  discovered  and  apprehended,  and 
a  prosecution  threatened,  but  upon  their 
submission,  with  a  promise  to  make  good 
all  damages,  it  was  relinquished.  The 
.  Independent  congregation  at  Bradwell 
was  for  nearly  50  years  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Kelsall,  who  performed  the  duties 
of  his  office  with  great  zeal  «nd  integrity, 
and  died  June  23,  1772,  aged  73  years, 
having  enjoyed  a  salary  which  did  not  . 
'  exceed  ^24  per  annum  :  but  during  his 
residence  here  he  acquired  some  pro- 
perty by  a  share  in  a  mine,  a  part  of 
which  he  employed  honourably  to  him- 
self, and  usefully  to  the  church,  m  erec- 
ting a  commodious  chapel  here  in  lien 
of  the  old  meeting-house  which  had  be- 
come ruinous. 

Mr.  Kelsall  was  succeeded  at  Bradwell 
and  Hucklow  by  the  Rev.. —  Boult,  and 
after  him  successiYely by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Gronow,  since  or  Alfreton,  and  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Evans,  Ashley,  Mean- 
ley,  and  Allard,  the  latter  of  whom  re- 
moved to  Cosely  in  1798.  (See  more 
under  Ashford,  p.  52.) 

Bradwell  Baptist  Congregation, — In 
1790,  while  Mr.  Pickering  filled  the 
Bs^tist  pulpit  at  Ashford,  he  preached 
'  occasionally  here,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  small  meeting-house  was  erected, 
and  the  ministers  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation at  Ashford  continued  to  preach 
in  it  till  1811  ;  when  the  members  of  the 
church  residing  at  Abney  and  Bradwell 
formed  themselves  into  a  separate  church 
of  nine  members,  which  has  been  since 
that  time  variously  supplied  with 
preachers 

Brampton. — From  the  pulpit  of  this 
parish  was  ejected  Mr.  Robert  More, 
of  whom  Calamy  says,  (vol.  2,  203,  and 
Appendix  lol.  1.  235,)  that  he  was  the 
last  of  the  ministers  who  were  ejected  in 
this  county.  "  He  was  bom  in  Notting- 
ham, and  bred  up  at  Clare-hall  in  Cam- 
bridge'. His  first  {^reaching  was  at  Bel  per, 
in  this  county,  where  he  staid  about  a 
year,  an^^.^^eg  ^r^^^^^^is  pla<^. 
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and  was  ordained  by  the  classes  at  Ches- 
terfield. After  his  ejectment,  he  suffered 
many  ways  for  his  nonconformity,  par- 
ticularly, he  was  once  indicted  for  not 
eeadlns:  the  book,  when  it  was  not  yet 
come  down.  In  the  town  of  Monmouth, 
he  (with  many  peaceable  ministers  and 
others)  was  sent  prisoner  to  Chester 
Castle.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
pastors  of  the  congregation  in  Derby, 
where  he  died  in  June  1704.'* 

Buxton. — According  to  Calamy,  (vol. 
ii.  204,)  Mr.  John  Jackson  was  ejected 
under  the  Bai'tholomcw  Act,  from  the 
pulpit  of  this  parish,  Buxton  is  now  a 
place  of  fashionable  summer  resort. 
There  is  a  small  meeting-house  in  the 
town,  which  appears,  by  a  date  over  the 
door,  to  have  been  erected  in  1725 ; 
but  a  congregation  of  Dissenters  existed 
here  previously  to  that  time,  of  which 
Mr.  Holland  was  the  minister,  in  1715. 
Upon  his  removal  in  1728,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Richard ScoLFiELD, 
whose  residence  in  this  place  was  not  pf 
long  continuance.  The  name  of  his 
immediate  successor  is  not  known  to 
us ;  but  in  1737,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Harri- 
son settled  here,  and  continued  to  be 
the  minister  of  this  congregation  till 
1755,  when  he  removed  to  Chinley.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Georgb 
Buxton,  under  whose  ministry,  which 
lasted  for  several  years,  the  congregation 
was  reduced  to  two  or  three  persons, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  relinquished 
his  task,  and  from  that  time,  himself 
occasionally  attended  the  Methodist 
chapel  till  his  decease.  Considerable 
doubt  has  been  entertained,  whether  he 
had  any  fixed  opinions  on  some  important 
points  of  Christian  doctrine ;  or,  if  he 
had,  what  those  opinions  were,  as  he  did 
not  discover  them  in  his  preaching. 
Some  parts  of  his  conduct  were  also  in- 
dicative of  eccentricity  of  character; 
particularly  his  selling  a  small  estate  at 
Chalmcrton,  supposed  to  be  his  native 
place,  that  he.  might  be  thereby  enabled 
to  erect  a  large  house  for  the  use  of  the 
minister  of  this  place  at  Buxton,  on  the 
scite  of  a  smaller  dnrelling-house,  which 
he  pulled  down.  The  edifice  which  he 
has  reared  is  in  a  fantastic  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  not  being  now  needed  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed, 
is  occupied  as  a  public  house,  and  known 
by  the  sign  of  the  King's  Head ;  for 
which  purpose  it  has  for  several  years 
past  been  leased  by  the  trustees,  at  a 
rent  of  ^40.  per  annum.  Since  the  re- 
ognation  of  Mr.  Buxton,  there  has  been 
no  settled  minister  here ;  but  the  trustees, 
who  are,  we  believe,  all  **  Unitarians," 
have  engaged  Unitarian  ministers  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  preach  here  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn, 
when  there  is  the  greatest  resort  of 
mton  to  the  place.    For  some  years 
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the  meeting-house  was  opened  on  thi' 
plan,  during  thirteen  Sabbaths  in  every 
year ;  but  in  1 821 ,  the  number  was  re- 
duced to  ten. '  There  are  considerable 
funds  attached  to  the  place,  besides  the 
rent  of  the  King's  Head;  but  not  one 
professed  **  Unitarian"  among  the  Jaity 
of  Buxton  and  its  neighbourhood.  Th9 
congregation  is,  of  course,  rery  inconside- 
rable, and  were  it  not  for  the  funds,  the 
place  would  in  all  probability  be  shut  up, 
Buxton  Independent  Chapel, — fn  the  year 
1807,  a  sum  of  money  was  raised  by  sub- 
scription, among  persons  of  independent 
sentiments  in  Manchester,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  chapel  at  Buxton.  A  plat  of 
ground,  containing  270  square  yards,  was 
also  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  Arthur 
Cleoq,  and  placed  in  trust  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  a  letter,  prepared  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Hope,  of  whom  we  gave  some 
account  in  our  last  volume,  p.  572,  was 
printed  and  circulated  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain fiirther  contributions.  A  chapel  hfis 
accordingly  been  erected.  It  is  a  neat 
building  of  stone,  cost  about  of  @00« 
and  was  opened  on  the  18th  July,  1810, 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Bradley,  of  Man* 
cnester ;  Boden,  of  Sheffield,  and  others. 
This  place  was  supplied  for  a  few  months 
in  1811,  by  Mr.  Moore,  a  young  man 
fi*om  Hoxton  Academy,  who  received  an 
invitation  to  settle  there,  but  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  at  that  time  to  decline  it, 
that  he  might  return  to  London  and 
complete  his  studies  in  the  academy. 
He  had,  however,  remained  there  long 
enough  to  conciliate  the  general  respect 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  his 
leaving  Buxton  is  still  mentioned  by 
some  of  them  in  terms  of  regret.  Mr. 
Wills,  also  firom  Hoxton,  succeeded  Mr. 
Moore,  and  occupied  the  pulpit  for  some 
time,  till  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  Bakewell.  .  He  was  succeeded  for  a 
short  time  by  Mr.  Helmsley,  now  of 
Warrington.  In  December  1812,  Mr. 
John  Greeves  was  sent  from  Hoxton 
Academy,  and  continued  to  occupy  this 
pulpit  till  1814,  when  he  joined  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  became  a 
conference  preacher,  in  which  capacity 
he  was  stationed  for  two  years  in  the 
Buxton  Circuit.  From  this  time,  the 
chapel  was  only  occasionally  supplied 
with  preachers,  till  1820,  when  the  Rev. 
H*  Crejghton  became  the  minister. 
Under 'his  preaching  the  congregation  in- 
creased ;  the  chapel  was  also  repaired  and 
improved,  and  a  small  Christian  church 
was  formed ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  want  of  adequate  pecuniary  sup- 
port has  compelled  Mr.  Creighton  to 
relinquish  this  charge.  Since  his  depar- 
ture firom  Buxton,  the  members  of  the 
church  have  only  enjoyed  the  occasional 
ministry  of  preachers  passing  through 
the  town,  and  their  own  statod  meetings 
for  prayer  and  reading  the  ScripturWj^^T 
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Caldwbll^  near  Burton-upon-Trent. 
vMr.  NATtiANiBL  Barton  was  ejected 
from  the  pulpit  of  this  place,  under  the 
Bartholomew  Act ;  and  it  appears  pro- 
bable, that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, his  faithful  ministry  had  pre- 
disposed the  people  to  settle  in  noncon- 
fbmity.    It  is  certain,  that  as  soon  as 
liberty  of  conscience    was   obtained,  a 
meeting  was  opened  in  Caldwell,  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Timothy   Fox,  another 
nonconformist,  who  resided  lierc  after 
bis  ejectment  from  Drayton  Basset,  in 
Staffordshire.    This  good  man  preached 
twice  a  day  gratis,  besides  catechising 
his  flock,  t^  his  decease,  in  a  good  old 
age,  in  May  1710.    The  following  brief 
but  interesting  account  of  his  life,  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  his  public 
ministry  at  Caldwell,  is  given  by  Cain- 
my.     **  He  was  bom  in  Birmingham," 
1628,  and  there  educated  in  school  learn- 
ing.   <<  In  1647,  he  became  a  student  in 
Christ's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  Dr.  Sara. 
Bolton  then  being  master.    After  some, 
▼ears  continuance  there,  he  was  admitted 
by  the  then  Commissioners  of  the  Great 
Seal  to  the  Rectory  of  Drayton  Basset,' 
and  was  ordained  by  Mr.  Thomas  Porter 
and  other  ministers  in  Whitchurch,  in 
Shropshire.      He  was  beloved    in    his 
jRirish,  and  tUough  he  refused  the  en- 
gagement/ yet  he  continued-  till  he  was 
ejected  by  the  Bartholomew  Act.    Bat 
lUfter  August  24,  he  was  put  upon  a  neiV 
way  to  mdntain  his  wife  and  five  small 
diUdren,  and  upon  the  advice  of  friends, 
he  was  encouraged  to  settle  in  a  corpora^ 
tton  near  him,  where  by  his  pen,  and 
help  of  relations,  he  had  a  comfortable 
livelihood  until  the  Oxford  Act,  which 
forced  him  to  remove,  and  rent  a  farm 
in  Derbyshire.    Yet  afterwards  he  was 
imprisoned  in    Derby    gaol  upon   that 
Act,  being  apprehended,  not  in  any  ex- 
ercise of  religion,  but  only  coming  to 
see  his  son,  an  apprentice  in  thaf  town. 
He  was  taken  up  immediately,  and  com- 
mitted as  aforesaid,  in  May  1684  ;  and 
continued  a  prisoner  till  the  November 
following.    He  was   confined  a  second 
time,  when  Monmonth  was  in  the  West, 
in  Chester   gaol,   (with    several   other 
neighbouring  ministers  and  gentlemen,) 
being  carried  thither  without  any  cause 
of  their  imprisonment  assigned.    After 
a  month's  confinement,   he    was    dis- 
charged, giving  o£600.  security  for  his 
good  behaviour;  that  is,  being  himsdf 
bound  in  .£200.,    and  his  two  sureties 
isach  of  them  in  the  like  sum.     From 
the  time  of  his  ejectment,  he  preached 
in  private,  as  he  had  opportunity,"  at 
Caldwellr  and  its  neighbourhood.      The 
ininistry  commenced  by  Mr.  Fox,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  continued  for  some 
time  after  his  decease,  by  the  eminent 
Pf  Ep^NEZER  Latham,  who  preached 
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at  Caldwell  and  HolUton,  in  1715;  but 
shortly  after  that  date  removed  to  Rn- 
dem ;  under  the  article  relating  to  which 
place  he  will  be  more  particularly  no- 
ticed. Upon  his  leaving  Caldwell,  it  ia 
probable  the  congregation  dispersed. 

Carsington.' — From  the  pulpit  of  this 
parish  was  ejected  JVfr.  John  Oldfikld, 
who  after WRrds  became   the  parent  of 
nonconformity  in  Alfreton.    (see  p.  51.) 
Calamy  states  many  interesting  particu- 
lars of  him,  especially,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  learning,  and  worth,  and  a  gene- 
ral scholar,  for  which  he  was  **  beholden 
to  no  University."  -  Although  his  living 
of  Carsington  was  worth  not  more  than 
^70.  per  annum,  and  he  had  the  offer 
of  a  very  superior  income  at  TamwoVtb, 
he  declined  it  on  "  the  importunity  of 
his  people."     He  is  stated  to  have  been 
**  a  judicious    divine,  a  good   casuist, 
and  an  excellent  preacher,  one  that  was 
pertinent  and  methodical,  clear  in  open- 
ing his  text,  and  that  spake  very  close 
to  conscience  from   it.      He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  inside  of  religion- 
He  was  of  few  words  and  reserved,  not 
at  all  talkative;   but  let  any  one  gpve 
him  occasion,  by  starting    useful  dis- 
course, putting  him  upon  his  knees,  or 
upon  writing   or   preaching,  and    tliey 
would  soon  find,  that  he  wanted  neither 
words  nor  sense.     He  was  a  man  of 
prayer,  and  of  a  quiet  spirit.    The  peo- 
ple among  whom  he  laboured  were  very 
ticklish  and  capricious,  very  hard  to  be. 
pleased  in  ministers,  and  yet  they  centered 
in  him,  and  his  name  is   still   (1713,) 
precious  amongst  them.    This  good  man 
had  many  removes  after  he  was  ejected, 
but  God  told  his  wanderings,   and   he 
had  songs  in  the  houses  of  his  pilgriin" 
a^e."     His  moderation  led  him   occa- 
sionally to  attend  worship  in  the  Church 
of  England,  for  which  he  was  censured 
by  some  of  his  nonconforming  brethren. 
V  On  the  other  side  he  was  subjected  to  pro- 
secution for  privately  preaching,  but  the 
indictment  being  incorrectly  laid,  aind 
supported    by    perjury,    he    was    ena- 
bled to  defeat  it,  and  the  false  witness 
stood  in  the  pilUiry  at  Derby,    The  trials 
and  afflictions  which   Mr.  Oldfield   en- 
dured for  conscience  sake,  were^coun-' 
tervfuled  by  family  blessings.    It  was  his 
privilege  to  have  four  sons,  to  whom  he 
imparted  a  good  education  and  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  by  which  instrumen- 
tally,  they  were  led  to  devote  themselves 
early  to  the  Christian  ministry — one  went 
into  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  three 
others  became,  as  nonconformists,  use- 
ful and  estiiiiiible  characters.     Calamy 
has  preserved  (vol.  ii.  p.  173,)  along  and 
very  interesting  meditation,  which  Mr. 
Oldfield   wrote,    while  debating  in  his 
own    mind  the  question  of  nonconfpjTr 
mi^. 
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RESIGNATION   OF  DR.   CHALMERS. 

Gksgow,  20th  January,  1823. 

*<  I  hare  called  together  the  Gentle- 
men of  the  Agency  of  St.  John*s,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  known  to  them'  my 
acceptance  of  the  offered  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drew's; and  it  is  not  without  much 
agitation  that  I  contemplate  tite  prospect 
of  leaving  such  a  number  of  friends,  in 
whose  kindness  and  Christian  worth  I 
have  often  found  a  refuge  from  many 
disquietudes. 

"  The  appointment  is  altogether  un- 
looked  for  and  unsolicited  on  my  part, 
and  just  happens  to  be  the  seventh  that 
has  been  submitted  to  my  consideration 
since  I  have  been  connected  with  Glas- 
gow. You  will  therefore  believe,  that 
It  is  not  upon  a  slight  or  hasty  delibera- 
tion that  I  have  resolved  to  accept  of  it ; 
and  I  now  hasten  to  offer  the  explana- 
tion of  my  reasons  to  those  who  are  best 
entitled  to  know  them. 

"  My  first  is  a  reason  of  necessity^ 
and  is  founded  on  the  imperative  consi- 
deration of  my  health.     I  should  like  to 


which  this  might  expose  me  from  mea 
which  piety  and  Christian  excellence  ate 
entitled  to  all  veneration,  yet  I  can 
affirm  of  every  epccursion  that  i  have  re- 
cently made  in  the  fields  of  civic  and 
economic  speculation,  that  I  have  the 
happiness  of  him  who  cpndemneth  not 
himself  in  that  wluch  he  bath  allowed. 
I  can  truly  say  that  when  I  entered  on 
this  field,  it  was  not  because  I  knowingly 
turned  me  away  from  the  object  of  Chris- 
tian usefulness,  but  because  I  appre- 
hended that  I  there  saw  the  object  be- 
fore me.  But  the  field  has  widened  as 
I  have  advanced  upon  it,  insomuch  that 
I  cannot  longer  retain  the  offices  which 
I  now  bold,  without  injustice  to  my 
parish  ai^td  congregation  ;  without,  in 
fiict,  becoming  substantially,  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  Pluralist. 

**  In  these  circumstances.  Gentlemen, 
I  have  been  met,  and  most  unexpectedly, 
inth  the  unanimous  invitation  of  a  Col- 
lege, within  whose  walls  I  can  enjoy  the 
retirement  that  I  love,  and  again  em- 
bosom myself  amongst  the  fondest  re- 
membrances of  my  boyhood.  It  was 
tiiere  that  I  passed  through  the  course 


unite  the  labour  of  preparation  for  the    of  my  own  academic  studies,  and  that  I 


pulpit  with  the  labour  of  household  mi- 
nistrations in  the  parish.  This  is  a 
union  which  I  have  made  many  attempts 
to  realize,  and  I  now  find  myself  to  be 
altogether  unequal  to  it.  This  mortify- 
ing experience  has  grown  upon-  me  for  a 
good. many  months,  but  never  did  it  be- 
come so  distinct  and  decisive  till  the 
present  winter.  My  very  last  attempt 
at  exertion  out  of  doors  has  been  fol- 
k)wed  up  by  several  weeks  of  utter  in- 
capacitv  for  fixed  thought.  I  find  it 
impossible  any  longer  to  acquit  myself 
both  of  the  personal  and  mental  fatigues 
of  my  present  office ;  and  when,  under  an 
oppressive  sense  of  this,  a  vacant  Pro^ 
fessorship  came  to  my  door,  I  enter- 
tained it  as  an  ofitBring  of  Provi4ence, 
and  I  have  resolved  to  follow  it. 

<'  My  second  is  a  reason  of  conscience. 
I  am  aware  that  the  fatigue  of  my  pre- 
sent office  is  shortly  to  be  lightened  by 
the  erection  of  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  the 


am  now  called  upon  to  direct  the  studies 
of  another  generation.  Some  of  you 
know  what  I  think  of  the  great  worth 
and  importance  of  a  Professorship,  and 
that  I  have  ever  held  a  literary  office  in  a 
University,  through  which  the  future 
ministers  of  our  parishes  pass  in  nume- 
rous succession  every  year,  to  be  a  higher 
station  in  the  vineyard  even  of  Christian 
usefulness,  than  the  office  of  a  single 
minisler  of  a  single  congregation. 

'<  Moral  Philosophy  is  not  Theology, 
but  it  stands  at  the  entrance  of  it ;  and 
so  of  all  human  sciences  is  the  most 
capable  of  being  turned  into  an  instru- 
ment eiUier  for  guiding  aright,  or  for 
most  grievously  perverting  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  to  be  the  religious  in- 
structors of  the  succeeding  i^ge. 

<<  It  is  my  anxious  wish  that  those 
reasons  which  have  satisfied  myself 
In  the  calm  retreat 


should  satisfy  you. 

ot  an  ancient  and  much-loved  Univer- 
subdivision  of  the  parish  into  two  equal  gity, — ^in  the  employment  which  it  offers,  ^ 
parts.  I  have  often  tajcen  encourage-  so  f^in  to  the  themes  that  I  hold  in  the 
ment  to  myself  from  the  anticipation  of  highest  estimation, — in  the  post  of  snpe* 
this  important  relief  \  and  if  my  succes-  nor  use^ness  which  is  there  assigned 
sor  be  possessed  of  ordinary  strength,  io  me,-- in  the  unbounded  leisure  and 
and  have  nothing  to  cany  off  his  mind  liberty  of  its  summer  vacation,  during 
from  the  direct  work  of  the  ministiT,  which  I  may  prosecute  my  other  fa- 
he  irill  now,  I  am  persuaded,  feel  the  vourite  pursuits ;  and  more  particularly 
comfort  of  a  sphere  so  reduced  within  may  renew  for  months  together  ipy  con- 
manageable  limits  that  it  may  be  over-  verse  with  Glasgow,  and  so  perpetuate 
taken.  But  it  so  happens  of  me  that  my  intimacy  with  yourselves ; — in  thesn 
my  attention  of  late  has  been  divided  there  are  charms  and  inducements  which 
between  the  cares  of  my  profession  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  resist,  and  which 
the  studies  of  genenil  philanthropy.  I  bav»  not  seen  it  my  duty  to  put  away 
And  wkilt  sensible  of  tiie  rebuke  to  ftromme.  ogitizedby VjOOglC 
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<'  I  feel  the  liveliest  gratitude  for  your 
affectioaate  services,  nor  shall  I  ever 
eease  to  remember  your  toleration  of  my 
errors,  and .  the  kind  indulgent  friend- 
ship wherewith  you  have  ever  regarded 
me.  My  prayer  for  you  all  is,  that  you 
may  be  enabled  by  the  grace  of  God,  to 
live  the  life  and  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous;  that  you  hold  fast  the  doc- 
trine which  is  unto  salvation,  and  grow 
daily  ia  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  which 
both  paciiies  the  conscience  and  purifies 
the  heart.  Quit  not,  I  beseech  you,  the 
stations  of  usefulness  to  which  you  were 
guided,  not  I  trust  by  any  human  attach- 
ment, hvX  by  a  principle  of  allegiance  to 
Him,  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever.  Do  with  all  your  might 
that  which  your  hand  findeth  to  do. 
And  more  particularly  do  I  crave  that 
throughout  the  remaining  months  of  my 
abode  in  the  midst  of  you,  you  will 
afford  me  the  aid  of  all  your  light  and 
experience  in  the  maturing  of  those  final 
arrangements  by  which  the  parish  might 
be  ti^ansmitted  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition to  my  successor. 

(Signed)     "  Thomas  Chalmers." 

At  Glasgow,  the  22d  January,  1823, 
at  a  Meeting  of  the  Elders,  Deacons, 
and  Sabbath  School  Teachers  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  John'&,  Glasgow,  all  warned, 
and  a  great  majority  present ;  John 
Wilson,  Esq.^  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

There  was  laid  before  this  Meeting  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  a  letter  fi^m  their  much 
respected  pastor,  Dr.  Chalmers,  com<* 
municating  the  fact  of  his  having  ac- 
cepted the  Moral  Philosophy  Chair  in 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's.  Where- 
upon, after  due  deliberation,  the  follow- 
ing Itesolutions,  prepared  uy  a  committee 
appointed  by  this  body,  were  agreed 
to  :-— 

«  That  this  Meeting,  frbm  the  terms 
of  Dr.  Chalmers'  letter  now  laid  before 
them,  perceive  that  his  acceptance  of 
the  vacant  chair,  in  the  University  of  St 
Andrew's,  is  absolute.  That  it  Ts  not  in 
^ny  respect  conditional,  or  suspended 
upon  any  circumstance  whatever.  If  it 
had,  this  meeting  would  have  done  every 
hing  in  their  power  to  induce  Dr.  C.  to 
continue  his  charge  of  the  parish.  In 
such  circumstances  they  would  have  pled 
with  hini  their  peculiarly  harmonious  in- 
tercourse, the  strong  and  unquestioned 
attachment  of  the  members  of  his  con- 
gregation to  him,  the  el  tensive  and  daily 
increasing  affection  of  his  parishioners, 
the  great  sphere  of  Christian  usefulness 
opened  to  him  in  this  city,  and  through 
his  pulpit  ministrations  and  published 
discourses,  they  are  opened  up  to  very 
many  corners  of  the  Christian  world. 
Further,  they  would  have  pled  the  in- 
^  £ancy  of  his  plans  in  the  parish,  for  pro- 
moting the  education  of  all  classes,  and 
for  originating,  quickening,  and  spread- 
ing moral  and  relig^oug  habits  amongst 


'  the  people  \  and  lastly,  they  might  have 
stated,  but  with  humbleness  of  mind, 
that  as  their  pasf  services  under  Dr.  C. 
have  been  most  willingly  rendered,  to  the 
extent  required,  their  services  in  future 
would  have  been  equally  so,  or  might  have 
been  still  farther  ekteaded,  as  they  have 
acted  under  the  impulse  of  devotion,  in 
heart  and  mind,  to  aid  their  worthy  pastor 
in  the  furtheratice  of  his  great  designs  for 
the  advantjige  of  his  fellow  mortals. 

**  That  it  would  ill  accord  with  the 
deep  seated  affection  and  respect  which 
all  the  members  of  this  meeting  enter- 
tain for  Dr.  C,  to  question,  or  for  a 
moment  to  doubt,  that  Ms  reasons  for 
resigning  the  charge  of  this  parish,  do 
appear  to  his  mind  to  be  in  every  respect 
satisfactory  and  good. 

"With  one  of  these  reasons,  this 
meeting  do,  in  a  particular  manner,  feel 
the  deepest  sympathy — they  allude  to 
the  delicate  state'  of  Dr.  C.'s  health, 
which,  in  their  judginent,  is  a  reason 
calculated  to  silence  every  objection ; 
for,  highly  as  they  would  prize  the  conti- 
nuance of  Dr.  C.  in  his  present  charge^ 
they  are  still  more  sensible  of  the  be- 
nefit which  he  may  be  made  the  means 
of  conferring  on  the  Christian  world  and 
Society  at  large,  if  his  health  is  pre- 
served to  continue  his  labours,  for  pro- 
moting the  spiritual  and  eternal  interests 
o(  mankind. 

*<  The  members  of  this  meeting  would 
acknowledge  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
in  having  sent  Dr.  C.  to  this  corner  of 
his  vineyard,  and  baring  permitted  him 
for  a  time  to  labour  there,  and  to  be  the 
instrument  of  so  much  moral  and  spiri- 
tual improvement  They  had  hoped  he 
would  be  continued  amongst  them  for  a 
Idnger  period,  to  confirm  the  good  im- 
pressions which  he  has  been  the  means 
of  making,  and  to  see  still  more  clearly 
the  work  of  the  Lord  prospering  in  this 
place.  But  such  has  not  been  the  will  of 
the  Divine  Disposer  of  all  events,  to 
which  this  meeting  would  bow-  with 
Christian  resignation,,  assuring  Dr.  C. 
th|it  wherever  he  goes,  and  however  he 
may  be  occupied,  they  will  not  cease  to 
think  of  him  with  affection,  and  to  ofl^r 
up  in  his  behalf  their  earnest  supplica- 
tions at  the  throne  of  grace  for  all  need- 
ful strength,  and  every  good  and  perfect 
gift. 

<<  In  conclusion,  and  as  regards  the 
proceeding  of  the  members  of  this  meet- 
ing in  the  parish,  all  present  fieclare 
their  utmost  willingness  cordially  to  con- 
tinue united  with  Dr.  C  in  all  his  la- 
bours, as  long  as  he  remains  here.  But 
as  regards  future  procedure,  they  would 
desire  to  commit  themselves  to  God  feu: 
light  and  strength,  in  the  difiicult  situ- 
ation in  which  5iey  may  then'  be  placed, 
praving  that  such  plans  as  he  sees  right 
to  nivour  may  be  upheld  and  perfec^d, 
that  what  is  amiss  or  awantiug  in  them 
as  agents  feebly  attempting  to  promote 
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bis  glory,  henHll  supply;  and  that  in 
due  time  they  may  be  blessed  with  ano- 
ther pastor,  who  possessing  like  talents 
and  zeal,  may  become,  like  Dr.  C.,  the 
cherished  friend  and  Christian  instructor 
of  all  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  parish,  as  well  as  of  all  in  the  parish 
and  Gongregataon,  so  that  in  the  end  all 
things  may  work  together  for  good,  and 
the  bteroal  salvation  of  many  souls. 

**  Mr.  Wilson  is  requested  to  sign 
these  resolutions  in  behalf  of  the  meet-" 
Ing,  and  respectfully  to  communicate 
the  same  to  Dr.  C.  without  delay." 


Society  for  aiding  Ministers  whose  in" 
comes  are  inadequate  to  their  support. — We 
gave,  in  our  last  number,  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  formation  of  this  Society, 
and  an  abstract  of  its  regulation^.  We 
repeat  the  mention  of  this  important  In- 
stitution, to  itate  particularly,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Committee,  their  desire  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  Congrega- 
tional asd  Calvinistic- Methodist  Mini's- 
tersy  deacons,  and  elders,  and*  to  receive 
communications  from  them  without 
delay. 

Communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Treasurer,  125,  Fleet  Street ;  or  to 
the  Committee  or  Secretaries,  at  Messrs. 
Knight  and  Lacey's,  24^  Paternoster 
fiow. 

Recent  Jnttance  of  Clerical  Intolerance, 
— In  the  month  of  November  last,  an 
aged  man  residing  at  ,  iu  Cheshire, 

applied  to  have  the  corpse  of  a  grand- 
child, of  two  years  old,*^  interred  at  tht 
Episcopal  chapel  connected  with  his 
▼Ulage.  His'  application  was  made,  in 
the  first  mstance,  to  the  clerk  of  the 


chapel,  who  told  him,  that  he  had  better 
speak  to  the  minister.  Ufion  his  doing 
BO,  the  reverend  gentleman  inquired  by 
whom  the  child  had  been  baptized,  and 
being  told,  that  it  was  by  a  Dissenting- 
minister  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  de- 
clared, that  the  person  who  had  bap- 
tized it  might  also  bury  it,  *  for  he  cer- 
tainly would  not.  The  poor  man  pleaded, 
that  he  had  a  grave  in  the  chapel-yard, 
in  which  several  members  of  his  family 
had  been  interred,  and  that  it  would  be 
a  great  affliction,  particularly  to  his 
aged  wife,  to  be  obliged  to  take  the 
corpse  to  any  other  place;  and  added, 
that  he  held  half  a  pew  in  the  chapel, 
for  which  he  regularly-  paid.  But  the 
reverend  gentleman  was  inexorable,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  procure  a  grave 
at  a  neighbouring  parish-church,  where 
the  child  was  actually  interred.  Some 
friends  of  religious  liberty  in  Cheshire 
and  at  Manchester,  had,  however, 
adopted  measures  for  obtaining  legal  re- 
dress, and  the  matter  was  already  com- 
mitted to  the  management  of  a  respecta- 
ble professional  gentleman,  when  farther 
proceedings  were  prevented  by  the  death 
of  the  offending  clergyman.  Such  hav- 
ing been  the  solemn  close  of  this  affair, 
we  have  deemed  it  proper  to  suppress 
the  names  of  the  parties  concerned,  and 
also  some  particulars  of  the  case  itself, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  it 
our  duty  to  inform  the  public,  that  in- 
stances of  this  species  of  intolerance 
continue  to  occur,  althongh  it  has  been 
decided  by  the  most  respectable  autho- 
rities that  such  conduct  is  no  less  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  the  country,  than  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 


Irish  Sunday  Schools, — That  important  Institution,  the  Sunday  School  Society 
for  Ireland,  still  continues  its  active  operations.  The  following  table  pre- 
sents a  picture  so  gratifying,  and  yet  calling  so  loudly  for  increased  efforts, 
that  we  extract  it  firom  the  official  statement. 


Popula- 
tion in 
1821. 

1 

Scholars,- 

Gratui- 
tous 
Teachers. 

Proportion 
of  Scholars 

to 
Population. 

■ 
Total. 

of  whom 

are  above 

the  age 

of  15. 

Province  of 

2,001.966 
1,785.702 
1,05.3.918 
2.005363 

1,027 

239 

77 

52 

116,597 

19,053 

5,312 

3,886 

14,048 

2,119 

616 

346 

7,812 

1,757 

461 

340 

1   to    17 
1  —    94 
1  —  198 
1  —  516 

Leinster* ....... 

Connaught  ..••• 
Munster. ....... 

Discontinued,  ^ 
or  mei|:ed  into  > 
other  Schools   j 

6,846,949 

1,395 
163 

144,848 
11,407 

17,129 

10,370 

1  —    47 

6,846.949 

1,558 

156,255 

17,129 

10,370 

lyi-lOOg 

^ 
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LITEEARY  NOTICES,  &c. 


WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  THE  PRESS.  WORKS   RECEIOXY  PUBLISHED. 

Early  in  March  will  he  published,  An  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Families.    Sy 

Appeal  for  Religion,  to  the  best  Send-  William  Jay.    The  Sixth  Edition,  (in- 

ments,  and  Interests  of  Mankind ;  being,  eluding  an  additional  week.)  8to.  98.  bdat 

Ist.  Four  Orations  for  the  Oracles  of  Relics  of  Literature.     By  S.  Collett, 

God.    2d.  Jndgment  to  Come,  an  Argu«  A.  M.  Svo.  15s. 

ment  in  five  Discourses.     3d.  Messiah's  A  Diary  of  a  Tour  through  Southern 

Arrival,  a  Series  of  Lectures.    By  the  India,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  in  the  years 

Rev.  Edward  Irving,  A.  M.  Minister  of  1821  and  1822.    By  a  Field  Officer  of 

the  Caledonian  Church,  Hatton  Garden.  Cavalry.    8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

In  one  vol.  Svo.  The     Encyclopedia     Metropolitana. 

Five  Lectures,  on  the  Pretensions  and  Part  VIII. 

Abuses  of  the  Church  of  Romej  deli-  The  History  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 

vered  in  York  Street  Chapel,  Manches-  guese  Literature.  .  By  F.  Bouterwek. 

ter.    By  the  Rev.  John  Birt.  8vo.  Translated  from  the  original  by  Thoma- 

The  Rev.  6.  Redford  has  in  the  press,  sina  Ross.    In  2  vols.    Svo.     ^1.48. 

H  new  Edition  of  his  Defence  of  Extern-  boards, 

pore  Prayer.  '    Services  at  t^ie  Ordination  of  the  Rev. 

A    Farewell  Testimony;   containing  James  Parsons,  York,  Oct.  24, 1822. 
the  substance  of  two  Discourses  preached  Universal  Stenography.    By  W.  Hard- 
in the  Parish  Church  of    Debenham,  ing.    12mo.  3s. 

in  the  view  of  resigning:  the  Living,  and  The  Connexion  of  Christianity  with 

seceding  from  the  Establishment.     By  Human  Happiness.     By  the  Rev.  W. 

William  Hurn,  vicar.  Harness,  A.  M.  2  vols.  15s. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  &c. 

Communications  have  been  received  this  month  from  Rev.  J.  Turner — T.  Eisdell. 
Also  from  A  strop— O.  P.  S.— E.  S. — ^Amicus — Omicron—Viatorius  Mer* 
cator. 

That  our  reujers  may  fully  understand  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  Editors  of 
the  Christian  Guardian,  we  transcribe  their  rejoinder  to  the  remarks  inserted  in 
our  January  number.— 7"  We  were  required,  last  month,  to  disavow,  on  the  part  of 
a  respectable  Dissenting  minister,  any  connexion  with  the  publication  calling  itself 
the  Congregational  Magazine.  And  now  we  observe,  in  a  long  and  dismal  article 
in  the  last  number  of  that  work,  that  it  is  most  anxious  to  disavow,  on  its  part,  all 
participation  in  the  politics  of  Mr.  Hall.  While,  to  complete  the  cUmax,  Mr.  Hall 
himself  disavows  all  participation  of  feeling  with  his  admirer,  the  Black  Dwarf. 
Thus  *  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep,  still  threatens  to  devour  us.' " — We  dare 
say  that  this  paragraph  appeared  to  the  writer  very  pithy  and  facetious ;  it  would^ 
however,  afford  us  decided  advantages  were  we  disposed  to  avail  oupelves  of  them. 
All  that  we  shall  permit  ourselves  to  say  in  exposure  of  the — the  disingenuausnas  of 
our  antagonist,  will  be  contained  in  the  following  explanation. — 1st.  The  ChristiiLn 
Guardian  had  taken  upon  itself  peremptorily  to  affirm,  that  ^e  Rev.  George  Border 
was  '^  avowedly  connected**  with  the  Congregational  Maga^ne,  and  Mr.  B.  for- 
warded to  them  a  direct  contradiction  of  this  statement ; — a  bitter  epigram  on  the 
unqualified  manner  in  which  the  assertion  had  been  made. — ^2.  The  affirmation, 
that  we  were  "  most  anxious  to  disavow  all  participation  in  the  politics  of  Mr. 
Hall,"  is  equally  correct  with  the  former.  We  neither  avowed  nor  disavowed 
them,  we  did  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  do  either ;  nothing  more  was  said 
by  us,  than  that  in  a  certain  article,  which  had  a  political  pampUet  under  review, 
we  cautiously  abstained  from  identifying  our  sentinients  with  those  of  a  particular 
individual^  We  have  no  motive  for  concealing  our  opinioos  on  Ijhe  subject  of  ciyil 
government ;  but  we  shall  reserve  their  exposition  fipr  some  ipoie  worthy  occaium, 
than  an  altercation  with  the  Christian  Guardian. — As  for  ti]^  iqallgnaot  b^oonerj; 
about  Mr.  Hall  and  the  Black  Dwarf,  we  haire  not  a  word  to  waste  upon  it. 

We  feel  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  the  unusual  length  to  vi^ch  the -Memoir  of 
Mr.  Bennet  has  extended.  Such  a  trespass  on  our  usuid  liniits  is  not  likely  ta 
fecur. 

laxtitfiog  will  find  a  note  at  our  Publishfr's. 
The  communication  of  Amicus  is  left  as  directed. 
Erratum  in  our  laat  numben— P.  67,  col.  2.-24  lines  lraittb<rttom,  for  vwrk,  read  link. 
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This  pioos^  enlightened,  and  use* 
fill  man,  was  descended  from  re« 
ligious  parents,  by  whom  he  was 
carefully  trained  up  "  in  the  way 
he  should  go."  His  father,  Mr. 
Daniel  Evans,  was  a  member  of 
tl^e  Baptist  church,  at  Rhydwilim, 
in  the  county  of  Caermarthen; 
but  his  mother  was  of  the  Inde* 
pendent  persuasion,  and  a  mem- 
b^  of  the  church  at  Brynberian, 
m  Pembrokeshire.  Their  son 
Benjamin  was  bom  at  FvQnon- 
Adder,  in  the  parish  of  Meline, 
county  of  Pembrc^e,  on  the  23d 
of  February,  1740.  He  was  in- 
^ructed  in  the  English  language 
by  his  mother,  and  could  read  the 
English    Bible    when    only    five 

J  ears  of  age.  About  this  time 
e  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Glandwr, 
where  he  acquired  some  gramma- 
tical knowledge.  Thence  he  was 
removed  to  a  school  at  MuQgton, 
near  Narbeth,  in;  which  he  re- 
'Ceived  the  rudiments  ^f  a  classical 
eduoeti<»;i.  After  this,  he  was 
some  time  in  another  school  at 
Haverfordwest,  which  h^  quitted 
when  about  the  age  of  fifteen. 

Mr.  Evans  was  the  subject  of 

religious  iippressions  from  a  child, 

and  could  therefore  give  no  ac^ 

count  of  the  time  of  his  conver- 

sioiu  Not  having  been  baptized  in 

his  infancy,  he  submitted  to  that 

.ordinance    at    Beth^-Moelgrove, 

.March  U,  1754,  in  the  24th  year 

.  o£  his  age.     At  the  same  time,  he 

was  admitted  ft  member  of  the 

i  churdi  at  that  place,  under  the 

Jlev.  David  Griffiths,  of  Llechryd. 

Here  he  rendered  himself  useful 

CoNo.  Mao.  No.  64. 


by  his  knowledge  of  psalmody^ 
having  the  singers  under  his  di- 
rection, and  finding  peculiar  plea*  ' 
sure  in  that  part  of  public  wor- 
ship. But  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  he  had  talents  for  the  ministry, 
Apd  he  was  encouraged  to  preachy 
in  less  than  twelve  months  after 
bein^  received  into  church  com- 
munion. 

While  on-  a  journey  through 
Glamorganshire,  he  was  induced 
by  the  Rev.  Lewis  Rees,  who  was 
then  minister  at  "Mynydd  Bach, 
to  visit  North  Wales,  and  preach 
as  a  candidate  to  the  church  at 
Llanvwchllyn,  in  Merionethshire. 
At  uiis  place  his  ministry  was 
jnuch  approved,  so  that  shortly  af- 
terwards he  settled  there.  Towards 
the  end  of  the' year  1768,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Ann  Lloyd, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Danid 
Lloyd,  of  Brynberian,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  harmmiy  and  copifort 
fifty-thr^  yeard  and  m  nionths. 
He  was  ordained  at  Llanjrwchllyn, 
in  17^,  and  laboured  Uiere  mth 
much  acceptance  upwards  of  eleven 
years.  During  that  time  he  in- 
troduced the  gospel  with  permanent 
success,  to  sevct^  places  where  it 
had  not  been  preached  before. 
In  these  attempts  to  do  good,  he 
met  with  opposition,  and  even 
persecution.  Before  he  could  oh* 
tain  a  licence  to  preach  in  a  farm- 
house, near  JBarmouth,  he--  was 
obliged  to  serve  the  magistrates 
with  a  mandamus  from  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench.  This  had  the 
desired  effect  of  making  known 
the  rights  of  Dissenters,  and  of 
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abating  the  spirit  pf  persecutimi 
in  the  county.  He  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  act  with  firmness  and 
decision,  but  generally  overcame 
hi^  adversaries  by  his  meekness, 
fbi4K)ftHinco,  Mid  kind  behaviour. 

During  the  rage  of  persecution, 
he 'found,  in  returning  from  Dol- 
gelly,  three  women  stationed  near 
the  bridge,  who  were  employed 
to  throw  him,  with  his  horse, 
into  the  river.  Addressing  them 
in  his  usually  cheerful  ahd 
friendly  manner,  he  so  disarmed 
them  of  their  resolution,  that  they 
were  constrained  to  let  him  pass 
quietly  over;  and,  on  being  asked 
by  tiiose  under  whose  influence 
they  acted,  why  they  had  not  exe- 
cute their  purpdse,  one  of  them 
tieplied,  that  he  looked  and  spoke 
so  pleasantly,  that  the  heart  of  no 
woman  could  pertoit  her  to  do 
any  s»ich  thing.  Passing  through 
"DolgeDy  at  another  time,  wh^en 
the  quarter  sessions  were  held  in 
the  town,  he  called  at  an  iiln, 
where  the  magistrates  were  just 
fitting  down  to  dinner,  arid  was 
content  to  be  served  ih  a  bdck 
Toom.  On  entering  the  apart- 
ment, he  found  to  his  surprise, 
that  the  leaders  of  the  mob  were 
there.  Not  knowing  very  well 
ivhat  to  do,  he  resolved  to  make 
'free  with  them,  and  asked  for  a 
glass  of  their  ale.  On  taking  his 
leave,  helaiddowna  shilling,  which 
they  scrupled  to  receive.  But 
when  he  msisted  on  leaving  his 
money,  saying,  "  Touch  pot, 
touch  penny,"  mey  were  so  pleased 
witii  his  behaviour,  that  they  swore 
he  was  a  gentleman;  declared 
tiiat  he  should  be  welcome  to 
preach  in  the  town,  and  that  no 
one  should  dare  to  molest  him. 
Thus,  for  one  shilling,  he  procureil 
for  himself  and  others,  that  liberty 
wHidi  might  have  cost  him  his 
Hfe! 

On  the  death  of  one  of  his 
•fKends  at  Barmouth,  he  thought 
It  Ids  duty  to  attend  the  w^e, 
witti  a  view  to  the  good  of  the 


company  there  assembled,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  sailors.  It  was 
customary  to  spend  the  night,  on 
such  occasions,  in  reading  and 
singing  psalms.  Mr.  Evans,  after 
reading  a  chapter,  proceeded  to 
expound  it,  and  took  the  oppor 
tunity  of  preaching  to  the  people ; 
after  this  he  engs^ged  in  prayer> 
particularly  remembering  the  sai- 
lors, and  adverted  to  the  dangers 
of  a  sea-faring  life  in  so  feeling  a 
manner,  that  many  of  them  were 
deeply  affected.  Such  preaching 
and  praying  was  entirely  new  to 
them,  and  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  their  minds,  that  several^ 
on  rising  fVom  their  knees,  thanked 
him  one  af^r  another.  The  exer- 
cises of  the  evening,  and  particu- 
larly  this  prayer,  raKed  him  high  in 
the  esteem  of  the  people*,  and  was 
a  means  of  removing  their  preju^ 
dices,  and  of  opening  a  wider  door 
for  die  preaching  of  the  gospel 
among  them.  The  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  in  particular,  were 
more  favourably  received  after 
this,  and  preached  at  Barmouth 
with  much  success.  He  was  also 
much  respected  in  consequenqe  o£ 
an  excellent  school  which  he  k^it 
during  his  residence  at  Llan3rw^ 
chllyn.  This  was  much  neeaed 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
was  of  no  small  service  to  the 
cause  of  religion. 

^ith  what  views  and  fbelings 
Mr.  Evans  pursued  his  ministerml 
duties,  and  on  what  principles  he 
acted,  appears  from  his  private 
papers.  The  foUowing  passages 
are  extracted  from  a  written  cove- 
nant, dated  July  14,  1771,  by 
which  he  dedicated  himself  to 
God,  and  which  was  solemnly  re- 
newed at  different  periods  of  his 
life: — ^'^  Eternal  and  Almighty 
God,  my  creator,  my  governor, 
and  my  preserver;  who,  in  Christ, 
art  reconciling  sinners  to  tfays^, 
not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto 
them !  Behold,  with  a  propitious 
eye,  a  poor  ruined  creature,  whose 
'  sins  are  many,  greats  and  bighty 
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aggravated.  I  have  rebelled  against 
tbee^  preferred  the  pleasures  of 
sense  and  sin^  to  thy  service  and 
favour !  Viewing  thee  as^  in  and 
through  Christy  inviting  poor  sin* 
ners  into  a  state  of  grace  and 
new  obedience^  I  would  humbly 
and  cordially  acquiesce  in  the  gra- 
cious project^  consent  to  the  pro- 
posal^ and  commit  my  perishing 
soul  unto  him^  to  be  saved  by  his 
blood,  and  justified  by  his  righ- 
teousness. I  would  receive  him 
cordlially  and  gratefully^  as  the 
great  and  free  gift  of  heaven ; — 
as  my  all-sufficient  Saviour, — aa 
my  instructor^  and  my  king.  I 
desire  to  accept  of  thy  covenant^ 
wherein  thou  hast  promised  to 
own  and  save  those  who  belike 
in  thy  Son.  I  avouch  the  glorious 
Trini^  to  be  my  God,  according 
to  the  tenor  and  obligations  of  my 
baptism  ;  and  devote  myself  soul 
and  body^  to  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  to  pardon,  deanse, 
and  sanctify  me  for  his  service.  O 
Lord,  accept  a  poor,  trembling 
worm,  that  ofiers  himsdif  unto 
thee^  aco(»ding'to  the  tenor  of 
thy  gospel,  and  the  plenitude  of 
thy  revealed  mercy  in  Christ  Set 
thy  distinguishing  mark,  and  im- 
press thy  blessed  image  upon  me, 
as  one  consecrated  to  thy  service. 
I  know  that  thou  requirest  the 
heart;  that  the  heart  of  man  is 
deceitful  above  all  things;  and 
'  that  mine  is  deceitful  and  sinful 
above  the  hearts  of  others ;  so  that 
I  am  afraid  to  ofier  it  unto  thee, 
aad  €etp  it  will  prove  fidse.  But 
I  depend  entirely  on  thy  grace  and 
assistance,  to  perform  the  obli- 
gations <^  dna  my  solemn  cove- 
nant, which  I  make  as  a  means  of 
quickening  and  remindkig  me  of 
my  duty.  In  this  view  I  put  my 
hand  to  it,  praying  that  Uiott  wilt 
aoe^  of  it  and  ratify  it,  both  in 
heaven  and  in  my  conscience.  O 
Lord,  I  humbly  pray  that  tiie 
Holy  Spirit  may  teke  possession 
of  my  heart,  to  make  it  hxAy,  to 
qmckm  its  deadness,  to  sidbdtte 


its  perverseness,  to  check  its  irre- 
gular propensities,  to  heal  its  ma* 
ladies,  and  to  root  out  all  sinful 
self-seeking.  O  grant  me  morb 
evangelical  light,  a  stronger  faith, 
a  livelier  hope,  and  a  warmer 
love.  Give  mcnre  patience,  reso- 
lution, and  fortitude,  with  every 
other  qualification  for  thy  service 
and  honour.  Make  me  more 
watchful,  more  zealous,  more  eon* 
tent,  and  more  ready  to  acquiesce 
in  all  the  disposids  of  thy  provi-. 
denoe.  Make  me  more  wise,  emi- 
nent, and  successful  in  my  minis- 
try ;  and  render  this  solemn  trans* 
action  a  constant  spur  to  holiness 
and  diligence,  a  never-failing 
spring  of  comfort  through  all  the 
trkds  of  life,  and  especially  in 
death,  which  I  humbly  pray  may 
be  of  some  easy  kind."       ^ 

Annexed  to  theabove  covenant 
are  a  number  of  resolutions,  re- 
lating to  that  line  of  nunistenal 
conduct  which  he  intended  to  pur* 
sue,  both  in  private  and  in  publie^ 
Of  these,  the  following  are  thf 
substance  :  "  Resolved,  To  read 
and  study  the  Bible  with  a  greater 
degree  of  diligence,  attention,  and 
self-application;  to  endeavour  to 
understand  the  New  Covenairt 
more  clearly,  in  its  nature  and 
dispensation ;  never  to  preach  on 
any  subject  without  first  prayings 
for  light,  and  for  a  blessing,  and 
in  stndjring,  never  to  wander  super- 
ficially from  one  subject  to  another; 
to  labour  for  a  deeper  sense  of  the 
majesty  and  presence  of  God,  for 
communion  with  him,  and  for 
more  conformity  to  him;  to 
strive  to  be  mere  humble  and  selfi- 
denying,  in  order  to  suppress  aU 
pride  and  passion;  to  be  more 
watdiful  against  levity  and  rash- 
ness in  company  ;  to  be  deliberate 
and  prudent  in  every  project, 
persevering  in  the  execution  of 
It ;  and  never  to.intermeddle  with 
the  afl^s  of  others,  unless  pro- 
perly called  upon  to  assist;  to  en- 
deavour to  know  the  will  of  Pro- 
vUence^  tosabnpt  thereto^  and  to 
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confide  therein^  and,  when  in  the 
psth  of  duty,  to  leave  events  to 
God;    to  admonish  and  reprove 
with  honesty,  plainness,  and  meek- 
ness, without  reserve,  or  respect 
of  persons ;  never  to  preach  unto 
others  -axxy  doctrine  or  duty,  but 
what  I  am  well  persuaded  is  con« 
nstent  with  Scripture,  nor  with- 
out first  preadiing  it  to  myself; 
to  have  respect  to  my  Redeemer's 
gl«y,    and    the  good  of   souls, 
above  my  own  ease,  gain,  or  re- 
putation:    to  survey  the  state  of 
religion  in  my  own  soul,  and  in 
my  congr^;ation,  and  to  bear  my 
people  on  my  heart  before  God, 
as  my  particular  charge  and  con- 
/cem ;  to  aim  at  the  revival  of  re- 
ligion, by  instituting  and  urging 
the  use  of  all  likely  means,    as 
seasons  of  humiliation  and  prayer, 
catechising,  religiousmeetings,  &c.; 
to  attend  seriously  and  immedi- 
ately to  the  remonstrances  of  con- 
science, as  God's  monitor,  and  en- 
deavour  to  distinguish  between 
groundless    scrupulosity    and    a 
proper  sense  of  duty ;  to  strive  to 
bear  on  my  mind  a  constant  sense 
of  the  evil  nature  and  tend^icy  of 
unbelief,  and  distrust  of  God,  as  a 
sin  against  the  gospel  constitution, 
and  pregnant  with  all  other  sins ; 
rememb^ng  that,  as    God    has 
given  a  sufficient  ground  of  hope 
in  the  gospel^  every  sinner  is  under 
an  obfigation  immediately  to  be- 
lieve the  report,  and  accept  the  in- 
definite offer  c^Clnrist  with  all  his 
saving  benefits." 

Though  greatly  beloved  by 
the  church  at  Llanjrwchllyn^  and 
highly  esteemed  in  that  part  of 
the  countiy,  an  ill  state  of  health 
induced  him  to  think  of  removing. 
It  was  found,  that  the  fogs  arising 
irom  Llantegid  or  Bala  Pool,  were 
injurious  to  his  constitution,  so 
toat  a  change  of  situation  was 
4kemed  advuable.  He  therefore 
accepted,  in  1777»  an  invitation 
from  the  Independent  Church  and 
congregation  assembling  in  St. 
Thonaa's  Green,  Haverfordwest, 
|he  pulpit  being  th^  vacant  by 


CApril, 


the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  John 
Hughes,  who    had  removed   to 
Bristol.     Here  Mr.  Evans  found 
religion  in  rather  a  languishing 
state,  partly  owing  to  the  temper 
and  conduct  of  two  or  three  per- 
sons, on  whose  behaviour  and  ex- 
ample much  depended.      A  few 
passages  fi-om  some  of  the  sermons 
he  preached   at  the  Green,   will 
not  only  exhibit  the  character  of 
his  ministry,  but  give  a  pleasing 
idea  of  his  zeal  and  piety.   '^  Every 
thing  that  has  a  right  to  speak^ 
speaks  against  sin.      God    says. 
Destroy  it,  or  I  must  destroy  you : 
the  law   says.   Destroy  it,   or   I 
must  condemn  you:   the  Gospel 
says,  Destroy  it,  or  I  cannot  bless 
you :  Christ  says.  Destroy  it,  for 
I  came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil :  the  Holy  Spirit  says.  De- 
stroy it,  or  I  cannot  dwell  in  your 
souls:   Heaven  says.  Destroy  it, 
or  I  cannot  open  my  gates  to  re- 
ceive you :  and  the  holy  soul  says, 
Destroy  it,  or  I  am  robbed  of  my 
happiness  and  peace! — Scripture 
and  reason  declare,  that  the  hairi- 
ness  of  heaven  is  reserved  ^r 
none  but  just  and  holy  persons  ; 
and  that  those  of  a  contrary  cha« 
racter  must  suffer  an  eternal  dis- 
appointment, as  to  their  expecta- 
tions of  attaining  it.     What,  ^en, 
must  be  done  to  be  saved  ?     The 
cmly  thing  that  can  be  successfully 
done,  is  to  apply  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  Saviour  of  sinners,  and 
that  for  two  important  blessings 
•—justification  and  sanctification  ; 
or  an  interest  in  his  merits,  and 
the  influences  of  his  Spirit.     Both 
are  equally  essential*  to  our  happi- 
ness.    To  these  two  points,  .Uie 
whole  of  revelation  refi^ ;  and  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  plan  of 
salvation  depends  upon  a  dear 
apprehension  of  them.     If  they 
be  separated,  the  consequence  will 
be,  either  libertinism  or  legality  ; 
and  if  they  are  not  properly  dis- 
tinguished, grace  and  work^  law 
and  gospel,  wiU  be  sadly  jumbled 
together.     Justification  is  a  sen- 
tence passed   <m   the  believing 
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nnner^  on  account  of  the  righte« 
ousness  of  Christ,  in  which  he 
believes ;  but  sanctification  is  a 
work  wrought  in  the  soul,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  justified  person  be- 
comes holy  in  all  manner  of  con- 
versation." 

In  a  sermon  on  1  Cor.  xv.  2., 
he  mentions  the  following  truths, 
as  necessary  for  his  hearers  to  , 
"keep  in  memory,"  that  they 
might  be  "  saved  by  the  Gospel," 
and  not  be'  found  among  those 
who  *'  have  believed  in  vain." 

''First,  That  the  love  and 
mercy  of  God  are  free  and  sove- 
reign in  their  exercise,  depending 
on  no  external  motive  to  oill  them 
forth;  nay,  that  they  even  sur- 
mount all  obstacles  of  unworthi- 
ness  and  demerit.  This  is  a  prin- 
cipal doctrine  of  revelation ;  and 
the  truth  of  it  has  been  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  in  the  giving 
(^Christ,  to  be  'a  propitiation  for 
our  sins.'-— 5€comf(y,  That  Christ, 
by  his  atoning  sacrifice,  has  so  far 
satisfied  the  demands  of  divine 
justice,  and  the  honour  of  divine 
government,  that  God  can,  con- 
sistently with  all  his  perfections, 
save  a  poor  sinner.-^TAtr(%,  That 
whoever  will,  is  welcome  to  look 
nnto  him,  and  trust  in  him  for 
salvation.  Yea,  all  are  called,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  comply. 
The  heavy  laden,  the  thirsty,  the 
fearful,  the  inhabitants  of  the  high- 
ways, the  backslider,  and  even  the 
wicked,  are  called — are  called  eor- 
meslly  and  enUesAed.^-^  Faurthlif, 
That  believers  must  4ive  unto  his 
glory,  in  all  reverence,  and  obe- 
dience— *  observe  all  things'  that 
Chntt  has  commanded —  ' walk 
worthy  of  their  high  vocation,'^— 
and  be  '  filled  with  the  fruits  of 
rigfateonsnesa.'  These  are  things 
that  must  be  retained  and  kept  in 
memory,  as  fixed  principles,  and 
as  inducements  to  piety." 

At  the  commencement  of  a  new 
year,  Mr.  Evans  addressed  his 
con|^regati<m  in  the  .fisllowing 
fnr&exdag  manner; — '*  If  somt 


prophet,  like  Jeremiah,  should  be  v 
commissioned  to  draw  back   the 
veil   which  keeps    from    us  the 
knowledge  of  future  events,  pro- 
bably some  one  here  would  read, 
*  This  year  shall  be  unto  thee  a 
season  of  prosperity  and  comfort.* 
Another    would    probably    read, 
*This  year  shall  be  unto  thee  a 
time  of  much  affliction*^  and  per- 
plexity;'  while  another  would  read, 
m  black  letters,  the  words  of  our 
text,  '  This  year  thou  shalt  die  i' 
—If  you  die  this  year  unprepared, 
you  must  this  year  enter  mto  a 
state  of  never-ending  misery  !    No 
longer  deceiving  yourselves  witli 
the  hope  of  heaven,  your  iniquity, 
hypocrisy,  and  delusion,  will  pre- 
sent themselves  before  you.     The 
light  of  divine  truth  will  find  its 
way  into  your  unbelieving  hearts, 
and  conscience  will  turn  your  eter- 
nal tormentor.     You  will  recollect 
the  many  mercies  you  have  abused, 
and  the  many  instructions  and  ad- 
monitions, which  have  been  thrown 
away  upon  you.     Your  mirth  will 
be  turned  into  sorrow,  your  plea- 
santness into  gloom,  your  honour 
into  shame,  your  false  hope  into 
distraction,    and    your    jo/  into 
weeping,  wailing,  and  gnashing  of 
teeth!     You  will  have  no  agree- 
able companion,  no  pleasing  pros- 
pect, no  sympathizing  friend,  no 
mitigation  of  anguish,  no  'relaxa- 
tion of  torment,    no  hope  from 
future  ages,  nor  any  relief  from 
ages  past !     If  you  die  this  year, 
prepared    to    leave    the^  present 
world,  you  shall  this  year  enter 
into  a  state  of  eternal  happiness. 
Your  troubles,  conflicts,  and  dan- 
gers will  be  over.     You  will  soon 
join  with  angels  and  perfect  saints, 
in  beholding  and  praising  God, 
while  you  shall  drink  of  the  river 
'  of  his  pleasures.    Since  you  may 
die  this    year,    prepare   for  tli^ 
solemn  change.    Be  persuaded  to 
'  seek,  first  of  all,  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  his  righteousness ;'  and 
then,  if  you  shoidd  live  longer,  all 
things  needful  shall  be  given  you." 
(Tb  lf€  GonHnued,j 
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CONFORMITY  TO  GOD,  THE 
HAPPINESS  OF  THE  SAINTS 
IN   GLORY. 

BY   DR.  WATTS.* 

*<  I  shall  be'  satisfied-  when  I  awake, 
with  thy  likeness.'' — Psalm  xvii.  15. 

In  these  words  are  two  dis- 
tinct propositions,  two  great  ar- 
guments, which  bore  up  David's 
spirits  under  his  troubles.  The 
men  of  this  world  are  satisfied 
with  their  hopes  and  their  bles- 
sings ;  "  Well,"  saith  David, 
"  there  will  come  a  tiihe,  when  I 
shall  be  satisfied  too.  I  have  not 
all  the  good  things  of  this  life  that 
I. could  desire;  but  I  am  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  spiritual  bles- 
sings." It  is  the  character  of  a 
saint,  that  he   is  never   satisfied 

*  Among  the  early  supporters  of  the 
Dissenting  meeting  at  Castfe  Hedingham, 
Essex,  was  the  excellent  family  of  the 
Ashhm^sts,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  occupied  the  ancient  seat  at 
the  Castle,  as  a  country  residence,  to 
which  they  occasionally  invited  the  lead- 
iiig  Dljssenting  Ministers  of  the  metro- 
polis. Dr.  Watts  was  a  frequent  guest. 
Tradition  reports,  that  the  lovely  grounds 
and  secluded  w^ks  around  the  Castle 
were  favourable  to  the  efiforts  of  his 
muse,  and  that  while  on  one  of  his 
visits  to .  this  beautiful  spot,  he  com- 
posed many  of  the  **  Divine  Songs  for 
Children."  During  his  stay,  he  usually 
preached  at  the  meeting-house,  and  the 
sermon  which  we  now  print  from  a  very 
neatly  written  manuscript,  was  no  dpubt 
taken  by  some  member  of  the  family 
y^to  beard  and  afterward  transcribed  it^ 
as  it  was  found  among  the  fimiily  papers 
with  "  Mr.  Watts,  October  23d,  1698," 
written  in  the  margin. 

L.  Majenc^,  Esq.  die  present  prc^ri?- 
tor  of  the  ma^sion,  courteously  garVe  this 
MS.^  with  a  second  in  the  Poctor'st  own 
hand  writing,  to  the  late  venerable  Ro- 
bert Stevenson,  and  by  l^e  kindness  of 
hiii  amiable  rdiot,  we  are  able  to  present 
it  to  our  readers.  Though  it  has  not 
the  finished  excellence  of  thoae  sermons 
which  the  Doctor  prepared  for  publica- 
Hon,  yet  it  is  aQ  interesting  fragment, 
and  connected  with  very  pleasing  recol- 
lections* 


with  holiness  in  this  state.  Inhere 
is  a  difference  between  content 
and  satisfaction.  Content  is  de- 
scribed to  be  this,  when  we 
have  bounded  our  desires  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  things 
that  we  enjoy  and  possess,  and  we 
can  never  be  hai^y  in  this  world 
unless  we  do  so ;  but  satisfaction 
is,  when  our  desires  are  enlarged 
to  the  utmost,  and  yet  are  filled. 
This  they  cannot  be  in  the  pre- 
sent life,  but  this  was  David's 
portion  in  the  world  to  come.  You 
that  have  your  desires  after  boli^ 
ness,  as  David  had,  though  they 
hd  boundless  and  infinite,  yet  they 
shall  be  satisfied.  "  You  may  stretch 
your  souls  to  the  widest  capacity, 
and  yet  not  cme  comer  of  them 
eixall  be  unfilled. 

The  second  thing  considerable  is 
this,  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I 
awake  with  thi^  likeness.  It  was  a 
likeness  to  God  that  Adam  had  in 
innocencv ;  this  was  David's  en^ 
deavour  here,  to  have  the  image 
of  God  restored  to  Inm.  The 
image  oi  God  ikaX  Adam  los^ 
consisted  in  his  hoUness,  and 
goodness,  and  in  his  dominioBi 
over  the  creatures ;  but  I  am  apt 
to  think  the  chi^f  design  of  the 
word  likeness,  in  our  text,  is  meant 
of  the  holiness  of  God,  ioc  hoU^ 
ness  is  set  out  by  God's  likeness 
in  Scripture,  and  Davtd  said,  he 
ahould  see  God's  face  in  righteous- 
ness, in  being  justifiec^  and  h6 
should  not  only  do  so,  but  should 
b^  satisfied  with  the  hoHness  cr 
l&eness  of  G<^,  which  he  should 
be  made  partaker  of. 

The  thiifd  thing  in  the  text  is 
the  term  an^oAe;  Wemafybesald 
iio  awake. 

1 .  When  our  souls  awake  into 
etemity,-r-8o  Dives  is  said  taawake 
in  helL  This  life,  th^  wodd,  is 
but  as  it  were  a  dream,  th^t  our 
souls  ace  in  at  preamt^  ^nd  the 
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images  of  thiiigs  represented  in 
our  fancies,  show  them  as  good 
and  delightful,  whereas.  In  truth, 
they  are  all  vexation ;  and  then  pf 
God,  and  infinite  and  eternal 
things,  we  have  but  a  slight  no- 
tion, but  a  glance,  as  it  were,  in  a 
dream.  Our  souls  are  not  so  per- 
fectly exercised  about  divine  things 
as  they  should  be ;  we  cannot  see 
the  real  value  of  eternal  objects, 
but  we  shall  awake  from  this  cor- 
rupted flesh,  and  shall  see  then 
how  amiable  God  and  holiness  are. 

2.  We  may  be  said  to  awake, 
when  our  bodies  awake  from  the 
dust  lout  of  our.  graves.  David, 
an  Old  Testament  saint,  had  a 
sense  of  this  ;  "  in  this  world  I 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  holiness, 
but  hereafter,  when  my  body  shall 
awake  out  of  the  dust,  I  shall  be 
satisfied  with  the  likeness  of  God ;" 
not  that  I  suppose  the  soul  will  be 
more  happy,  when  united,  than 
it  was  while  separated  frotn  the 
body,  but  dien  both  body  and 
soul  shall  have  a  new  likeness  to 
God. 

The  doctrine  is  liiis,  that  con- 
formity to  God  in  holiness,  shall 
be  a  satisfaction  to  saints  in  the 
world  to  come. 

I.I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
what  this  conformity  to  God  in- 
hcdiness  is,^  and  wherein  it  con- 
sist^.  In  order  to  do  this,  consi-p 
der  a  little  what  is  the  nature  of 
t&is  divine  holiness.  The  holiness 
of  God  is  difficult  to  be  explained, 
because  our  holiness  is  a  confor- 
mity to  the  law  God  hath  given 
tt8^>  but  God  ha^  given  himself 
no  law  as  hb  hath  given  us* 

1»  The  hoUness  (^God  in  Sarip« 
ture  is  set  f^rth  by  his  separation 
from  all  his  cr^Uuries,  and  exalta- 
tion far  above  liiem.  Tkufi  saiik 
ike  high  and  le^ff  one  that  inhabits 
ttenuty^  rvhose  name  is  Holy:  I 
dwell  in'  the  high  and  holy  place. 
His  name  is  Holy,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  that  holiness  is,  that  he  in*. 
hiibitB  eternity.  His  creatures  are 
ttung^  but  of  yesterday ;  but  God 


is  from  all  etanity,  he  dwells  and 
sits  on  the  throne  of  his  holiness. 
It  is  in  reference  to  the  holiness 
of  God,  that  the  altar  and  utensils 
of  it  were  of  old  Called  holy: 
God's  people  were  called  a  holy 
people.  In  the  New  Testament 
we  have  many  descriptions  of  the 
like  nature,  where  the  saints  are 
called  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal, 
priesthood;  they  are  mine,  saith 
our  Saviour ;  it  is  out  pf  the  world 
God  hath  given  them  tp  Christ* 
Now  reflect  in  what  an  eminent 
degree  the  saints  shall  be  con- 
formed to  God  in  holiness  in  the 
world  to  come.  They  were  once 
mixed  on  earth  with  sinful  men, 
and  their  dust  mingled  with  the 
dust  of  sinners;  but  there  shall 
be  an  amazing  difference  t>etween 
them  at  the  resurrection.  They 
shall  then  be  made  like  to  their 
Lord  Jesus,  and  sure  he  is  at  a 
great  distance  from  every  thing 
that  is  unholy. 

The  second  thing  whereby  God's 
holiness  is  described  is,  that  he 
acts  according  to  the  perfections 
of  his  own  nature.  Our  holiness 
consists  in  conformity  to  the  rule 
God  hath  given  us,  and  God's 
holiness  consists  in  conformity  to 
himself.  In  conformity  to  this, 
creatures  are  holy  too,  when  they 
act  as  God  doth,  when  they  make 
God  their  chief  end,  and  when 
Uiey  love  God  above  all.  God 
can  exalt  no  greater  being  than 
himself;  he  is  a  faithful  God, 
therefore  you  must  trust  him; 
he  is  a  merciful  God,  therefore 
you  must  love  him.  Now  how 
glorious  in  holiness  shall  the  saints 
be  in  die  world  to  come,  when 
they  shall  act  fully  and  completely 
according  to  the  perfections  of  the 
Divine  hemg !  Their  constant  and 
eternal  end  shall  be  to  glorify  God 
their  Father.  You  that  love  God 
now,  shall  then  love  God  quite  at 
another  rate;  then  his  wiU  shall 
be  the  perfect  rule  of  all  your  ac- 
tions; you  shall  then  exalt  God 
with  ihe  most  enlarged  i^culties. . 
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3.  God's  holiness  is  represented 
in  Scripture,  by  his  hating  sin  in 
the  creatures.  Jeremiah  xliv. 
S,  4.  When  he  had  been  com- 
plaining  of  his  people  concerning 
their  sins^  he  saith,  O  do  not  this 
abomitiabk  iking  that  tny  soul  hates. 
Habakkuk  xiii.  He  is  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity.  Jos. 
XXIV.  19.  Our  Saviour  suffered, 
because  God  was  a  holy  God; 
his  holiness  is  set  out  under  the 
Old    Testament,    by  his   hating 

^  every  thing  that  is  polluted  and 
that  defiles;  his  people  are  said 
to  be  conformable  to  God  their 
Father,  when  they  separate  them* 
selves  from  all  uncleanness.  Now 
let  us  consider  how  exceeding  Hke 
God  the  saints  shall  be  in  the 
other  world,  in  this  respect,  when 
we  are  dismissed  from  the  very 
thoughts  of  sin.  Heaven  is  a 
holy  place,  and  sin  must  not  be 
there ;  it  is  a  holy  God  that  dwells 
there.  Think  of  it  you  that  love 
sin,  you  that  have  no  holiness 
here.  God  stands  at  a  dreadfnl 
distance  from  you,  because  he 
stands  afar  off  from  sinners;  but, 
O  die  happiness  of  saints,  when 
they  shall  awake,  when  they  shall 
rise  again  with  the  image  of 
God. 

I  would  give  you  the  reasons  of 
this  point.  The  first*  reason  why 
conformity  to  God  in  holiness 
shall  be  the  saint's  satisfaction,  is, 
because  holiness  is  the  renovation 
of  their  natures,  a  setting-to-rights 
of  all  their  faculties.  The  powers 
of  our  natures  are  destroyed  by 
sin ;  God  made  man  upright,  but  he 
hath  sought  out  many  inventions 
to  make  our  souls  crooked,  to 
make  them  bend,  down  towards 
earth.  But  when  sanctifying 
grace  comes  in  any  degree  into 
the  soul  in  this  world,  you  know 

there  b^ins  to  be  a  new  harmony 
between  all  parts  of  our  natures  ; 
old  things  are  done  away,  behold 
all  things  become  new. 

But  It  is  only  in  an  imperfect 

manner  here;  there  shall  be  sudi 


a  harmony  in  our  natures  in  the 
world  to  come,  as  shall  even  amaze 
us.  Suppose  any  of  you  had  your 
bones  broken  and  shattered  by  a 
fall,  and  a  skilful  chirurgeon  should 
set  all  your  bones,  though  with 
great  pain,  and  lay  you  down  to 
sleep,  and  if  you  should  find  your 
pain  all  gone,  your  bones  all  well 
when  you  awoke,  how  amazing 
and  ravishing  would  this  be :  this 
is  the  case  of  the  saints,  they  had 
the  members  of  their  bodies,  and 
the  faculties  of  their  souls  torn  l^ 
the  fidl,  and  Jesils,  the  skilfiil 
Physician,  sets  all  again,  and  brings 
all  to  rights  again.  This  is  begun 
in  this  Hfe,  and  when  it  is  tibus 
begun,  our  Saviour  lays  us  to 
sleep  in  the  grave ;  then,  when  we 
feel  ourselves  awake,  and  rising 
from  flesh  to  heaven,  when  every 
fiiculty  shall  have  its  proper  pffice, 
that  it  had  in  ita  first  creaticm, 
this  will  be  such  delight  as  you 
cannot  conceive,  nor  I  express. 

A  second  reason  why  confor-^ 
mity  to  Grod  in  holiness  shall  be 
such  a  satisfaction  to  the  saints  in 
the  world  to  come,  is  this,  because 
the  little  holiness  they  had  here  in 
this  worlds  was  very  delightful 
to  them.  This  is  our  refoicing, 
the  iestimomf  of  ^  our  consciences, 
that  in  simplmUf  and  godly  sin^ 
cerity  me  have  had  our  conversa^ 
tion  in  this  world.  This  was  Paul's 
chief  joy.  You  who  love  Christ 
could  be  contented,  that  all  these 
wcHrkUy  things  should  be  trampled 
upcm  for  a  Uttle  holiness.  When 
you  feel  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  of 
Grod  working  in  your  natures, 
what  a  satisfaction  and  pleasure  is 
it  to  you  here;  how  do  you  re- 
joice in  it.  David,  the  traveller, 
that  went  to  heaven  before  you, 
he  r^oiced  in  this;  the  very 
thought  of  it  was  plearing  to 
him.  /  went  with  the  multitude  to 
the  house  of  God.  He  worshipped 
in  the  beauty  of  holiness  then,  and 
now  he  is  satisfied  with  the  divine 
likeness;  think  on  the  pleasures  he 
enjoys^  and  think  them  all  your% 
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ye  that    tread  in    the  steps  of 
David. 

The  third  reason  I  would  give 
is  this^  because  it  is  what  tHey 
have  so  lonp^ed  for,  and  endea- 
voured after  in  this  life.  It  is  for 
this  they  have  cried,  and  prayed, 
and  offered  strong  cries  and  sup- 
plications, with  tears,  in  the  days 
of  their  flesh.  How  earnestly 
doth  the  apostle  pray  for  sancti- 
fying grace.  Philip,  iii.  11,1^,  13. 
See  how  he  presses  after  holiness ; 
he  longed  to  reach  after  that  per- 
fection of^  holiness,  which  he 
should  attain  to  and  enjoy  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  It  was 
for  this  holiness  the  saints  strove . 
while  here,  and  fought  with  flesh 
and  blood,  and  a  corrupted  na- 
ture. You  that  shall  obtain  this 
crown  of  righteousness,  this  holi- 
ness which  the  Lord  shall  give 
you,  you  shall  then  rejoice  because 
possessed  of  that  holiness  you  strove 
after  here. 

The  fourth  reason  is,  because  it 
was  what  they  died  in  the  hope  of. 
A  Christian  waits  all  his  life  for 
greater  degrees  of  perfection,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage,  he 
lays  himself  down  to  sleep  in  the 
hopes  of  it.  -  It  must  be  amazing 
pleasure  such,  a  man  shall  feel, 
when  he  is  possessed  of  what  he 
died  in  the  faith  of.  The  holi- 
ness and  conformity  that  shall  be 
put  upon  our  natures,  is  far  be- 
yond our  present  knowledge  or 
conception.  '*  Behold" saith  John, 
**  now  we  are  the  children  of  God, 
hut  toe  know  not  what  we  shall  be, 
hut  we  know  that  wlien  he  shall 
appear,  we  shall  be  like  him,  for 
we  shall  see  him  as  lie  is'*  And 
the  joy  we  shall  receive  frcmi  this, 
is  far  above  our  conceptions. 

A  flflh  reason  why  a  conformity 
to  God  in  holiness  shall  so  satisfy 
the  saints  is,  because  their  eyes 
then  shall  be  opened  to  see  more 
of  the  beauty  of  holiness  than  ever 
they  saw  here.  The  vision  we 
have  of  God  in  this  world,  is  but 
imperfect,  as  was  said  before ;  but 
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when  we  shall  see  holiness  in  its 
own  glorious  colours,  then  we 
shall  see  it  worth  having  and  en- 
joying. 

Sixth.  Because  holiness  is  a 
likeness  to  God  and  Christ.  And 
this  is  reason  enough  why  the 
saints  should  rejoice  in  it,  for  they 
love  to  be  like  their  God  and  their 
Saviour.  Our  first  parents  would 
be  like  God  in  knowledge,  but 
they  lost  the  holiness  they  had, 
by  aspiring  too  high;  but  here 
you  may  endeavour  to  be  like 
God,  for  God  gives  us  many  great 
and  precious  promises  that  we 
shall  avoid  all  evil,  and  be  made 
like  God  and  our  Saviour.  Holi- 
ness is  one  of  the  robes  which 
God  himself  wears. 

The  seventh  reason  is,  because 
holiness  prepares  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  God,  and  holiness  fits  you 
for  conversing  with  the  saints 
above.  Without  lioHness,  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord.  Heaven  is  a 
place  whereinto  nothing  that  defiles 
shall  enter.  Unholy  souls  would 
find  no  pleasure  there,  nor  could 
God  take  pleasure  in  them.  It  is 
an  inheritance  in  light.  There  is 
perfect  light;  and  if  there  were 
the  least  spot  of  unholiness  on  any 
of  our  natures,  it  would  be  easily  . 
discerned  there.  Unholiness  would 
make  us  altogether  unfit  for  the 
enjoyment  of  God.  It  is  the 
righteousness  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  what  he  hath  done 
and  suffered  for  us,  that  gives  us  a 
right  to  all  the  privileges  above ; 
but  it  is  holiness  qualifies  us  for  the 
presence  of  God. 

Our  first  inference  is,  that  if 
holiness  be  a  likenesfe  to  God,  then 
a  saint  is  no  name  of  reproach,,  for 
it  is  a  name  like  God.  Sin  is  a  re- 
proach to  any  nation,  but  righte- 
ousness is  the  honour  of  any 
people.  I  hope  there  is  no  person 
here  that  repro&ches  his  neighbour 
for  being  a  saint,  for  it  is  the  name 
of  God's  people.  His  character 
they  bear. 

Secondly,  If  holiness  will  be 
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so  great  a  sathfaotion  to  saints  in 
the  world  to  come,  then  holiness 
is  worth  seeking  after  in  this  life. 
It  is  worth  your  fighting  for, 
since  it  will  be  your  happiness  in 
heaven.  Strive  to  come  as  near 
perfection  as  it  ia  possible  in  this 
life,  since  you  have  such  encou- 
ragement that  you  .  shall  awake 
with  the  divine  likeness.  IjcI  us 
cleanse  ourselves  from  all  JiUJitness 
of  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecttng  holi- 
ness in  the  fear  of  God, . 

Thirdly,  What  a  blessed  satis- 
faction do  sinners  lose,  when  they 
shall  awake  in  the  other  world. 
They  cannot,  and  sl^all  not,  be 
satisfied  with  holiness.  It  is  what 
you  did  not  regard  in  this  world, 
and  you  shall  not  have  it  in  the 
life  to  come.  There  shall  be  no 
holiness  for  you  hereafter,  that  did 
not  seek  after  it  here.  Remember 
and  tremble,  you  that  love  not 
holiness;  you  shall  be  satisfied 
with  something  else;  you  shall 
be  filled  with  your  own  ways,  and 
this  is  terror  enough.  See  how 
the  Prophet  Isaiah  describes  Baby- 
lon's destruction,  and  under  this 
allusion,  how  God  will  deal  with 
the  wicked  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment The  sword  of  the  justice 
of  God  shall  be  filled  and  satis- 
fied with  the  blood  of  your  souls. 
Think,  then,  you  that  have  no 
holiness  here,  what  a  dreadful  sur- 
prize shall  seize  you.  If  saints  be 
raised  like  God^  you  shall  be 
raised  like  your  father  the  deviL 
Sin  and  holiness  are  both  unmixed 
in  the  world  to  come ;  the  image 
of  Satan  shall  be  in  a  perfect 
measure  on  theur  souls.  Then 
those  that  thought  themselves  but 
little  sinners  in  this  world,  shall 
have  the  complete  image  of  the 
^mpter.  Satan  hath  been  waiting 
fcnr  thousands  of  year«  under  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day,  and 
you  shall  be  wakened  in  hell  un- 
der eternal  damnation. 

The  next  use  is  of  comfort. 

1.  This  doctrine  speaks  comfort 
to   souls  that  labour  under  the 


weakness  of  their  graces,  and 
strength  of  their  sins.  Hearkeil, 
you  that  have  been  long  fighting 
against  strong  corruption, — here 
is  news  of  comfort  for  you.  Your 
souls  shall  awake  with  the  likeness 
of  God.  Bear  up  then  for  a  little 
season,  let  your  hands  be  strong, 
let  your  hearts  be  valiant  for  God 
and  holiness.  Ye  mourning  com- 
plaining souls,  you  that  feel  jg^uilt 
lying  on  your  consciences, — you" 
that  feel  what  a  terrible  thing  it  is 
to  have  sin  abiding  in  your  na- 
tures,— this  doctrine  speaks  abun- 
dant consolation  to  you; — ^y ou  shall 
see  God's  face  in  righteousness, 
you  shall  be  satisfied  with  his 
likeness.  David  had  this  assur- 
ance, and  this  encouraged  him  in 
all  his  conflicts  against  sin,  though 
now  and  then  he  was  foiled.  And 
this  is  the  case  oi  God*s  saints 
sometimes,  they  think  of  God  and 
are  troubled  when  their  consdences 
are  defiled  with  sin;  but  when 
they  come  to  see  God's  face  in 
righteousness,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  likeness,  then  they  shall 
no  more  be  troubled.  Tou  shs^l 
be  all  transformed  into  the  image 
of  God  ;  sin  shall  not  have  domi- 
nion over  y'ou  any  more. 

2.  Here  is  comfort  against 
overwhelming  sorrows  for  the 
deadi  of  pious  relations.  Were 
they  holy  m  this  world,  then  they 
are  completely  holy  now;  had 
they  the  faith  of  David  here  on 
earth,  they  have  the  happiness  of 
David  now  in  heaven.  See  what 
comfort  Paul,  gives  to  mounters, 
concerning  them  which  are  asleep, 
that  ye  sorrow  not  as  others  tvhich 
have  no,  hope.  Here  is  comfcHi; 
that  might  satisfy  you ;  you  hope 
to  see  the  faces  of  one  another  ' 
again,  when  you  shall  see  the 
face  of  God  in  righteousness. 
Why  should  not  we  be  well 
pleased  when  they  are  satisfied? 
They  have  no  sin  to  vex  them 
now,  no  guilt  to  break  the 
peace  of  their  consciences,  no- 
thing   that    defiles    shall    enter. 
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they  have  all  joy,  and  are  possessed 
of  perifection. 

The  3d  use  is  of  encouragement, 
1st  Against  the  fears  of  temporal 
calamities;  Do  the  clouds  gather 
hkckness,  and  look  dai^  over 
your  heads,  are  they  ready  to  drop 
down  upon  you  ?  Be  t;omforted, 
the  time  is  coming  when  you  shall 
be  happy  with  God  in  the  holy 
place.  Jesus  is  preparing  for  you 
every  thing  there  that  is  delightful. 
Isaiali  liv.  11-^14.  We  shall  all 
be  brought  into  the  presence  of 
God  our  Father,  and  if  you  pro- 
fess to  love  holiness  more  than  any 
earthly  joy,  you  should  rejoice 
that  this  your  joy  shall  be  ful- 
filled. Holiness  shall  be  yours, 
you  may  therefore  part  with  all 
these  things  without  a  tear,  be- 
cause you  shall  see  God  in  his 
own  likeness.  This  makes  you 
like  your  God,  like  the  King  of 
heaven,  like  your  great  Lord  Jesus. 

2.  Another  encouragement  may 
be  against  the  fears  of  our  own 
death.  It  is  encouraging  to 
thinks  when  we  are  going  to  die, 
th^t  we  are  going  to  leave  all  sin 
behind  us^  and  to  be  cloathed  with 
God*s  image.  We  are  naked  in 
this  respect,  that  we  may  be 
doatbed  with  holiness ;  and  are  not 
we  wiUinff  to  fetch  this  nap  in 
<Nrder  to  this  awaking  ?  We  may 
chide  our  own  souls,  that  we  are 
so  backward  to  eiyoy  this  holi- 
ness ;  that  we  should  be  so  well 


satisfied  to  live  dishonouring  God 
here,  as  we  shall  do  while  we  carry 
about  with  us  such  a  body  of  sin 
and  death.  Why  are  we  afraid 
of  lying  down  in  that  bed,  whence 
we  shall  awake  in  the  Divine 
likeness?  It  wa^  a  tedious  delay, 
the  fathers,  the  patriarchs  of  old, 
made  in  this  world,  when  they 
lived  so  many  hundred  years  in 
this  wilderness;  and  I  must  say 
it  is  a  blessing  now,  under  the 
Gospel,  when  we  have  such  dear 
discoveries  of  the  future  glory, 
that  our  years  are  shortened  to 
seventy  years.  We  have  a  shorter 
lease  of  our  tabemades  now,  or 
rather  of  our  prisons.  Had  you 
and  I  a  due  sense  how  much  we 
affront  God,  surely  we  should 
long  to  depart  hence,  and  be  like 
our  Lord  Jesus,  which  is  best  of 
all.  Look  to  Christ  then,  and 
trust  to  his  righteousness  alone, 
that  you  may  appear  befc^e  the 
Father  with  assurance  in  the  great ' 
day  of  accounts.  Never  let  your 
Captain  go  out  of  your  sight.  Let 
us  oflen  be  casting  up  our  account, 
and  calling  over  our  evidences  for 
heaven,  and  see  whether  we  are 
made  in  some  measure  conformable 
to  God  in  holiness  here.  If  we 
be  assured  of  this,  then  we  should 
lie  down  easily  on  our  death-beds, 
and  yield  our  bodies  to  rest  in  the 
grave,  being  assured  that  when 
we  awake,  we  shall  be  satisfied 
with  the  Divine  likeness. 
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THE  ELJIMENTS. 
FIRE.    . 

Fire  is  the  most  sublime  and 
terrible  of  all  the  elements.  Latent 
or  active,  in  its  direct  agency 
or  its  incidental  effects,  it  pervades 
all  nature,  and  is  an  universal 
agent  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe.  Without  its  operation, 
not  a  blade  of  grass  could  germi- 
nate, the  earth's^rich  tapestry  must 


disappear,  the  mountains  and  the 
vallies  would  alike  exhibit  the 
dreary  aspect  of  barrenness  and 
desolation.  Were  radiant  heat 
banished  from  our  system,  light 
would  no  longer  visit  the  scenes 
of  nature,  and  the  earth  would 
anew  display  the  dreariness  of  that 
remote  period,  when  it  was  alto- 
gether dark  and  void. 

But  to  follow  up  the  series  of 
2  A2  T 
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investigations  and  reflections  in- 
cluded in  a  philosophical  inquiry 
into  the  various  modifications  of 
this  subtle  principle,  is  very 
far  from  my  present  intention. 
Though  it  might  be  both  a  pro- 
fitable  and  interesting  subject, 
it  would  demand  from  me  an 
effort  of  recollection,  and  an 
extent  of  specific  reference,  for 
which  my  present  leisure  is  not 
sufficient.  It  may  not,  however, 
be  an  useless  or  an  unacceptable 
occupation,  to  devote  a  few  "  spare 
minutes"  to  the  consideration  of 
some  of  the  more  active  and  im- 
pressive manifestations  of  this  mag« 
nificent  and  appalling  element. 

That  was  a  glorious  moment, 
when  the  mandate  of  the  Al- 
mighty— Lei  there  be  light — in- 
stantaneously changed  the  dark- 
ness of  space,  into  an  ocean  of 
brightness — when  the  floods  of 
new-bom  radiance  rushed  into  the 
gloomy  recesses  of  the  formless 
earth,  and  as  the  voice  of  God 
successively  called  into  existence 
the  wonders  of  creation,  gave 
them  the  rich  hues  of  day. 

Light  and  fire  are  the  special 
harbingers  and  attendants  of  Je- 
hovah. He  led  his  people  nightly 
by  a  pillar  of  fire — He  revealed 
himself  to  Moses  in  the  briglu, 

-  but  unconsuming  j^aiiie— and  when 
he  vouchsafed  to  dwell  between 
tlie  cherubim,  his  visible  symbol, 

'  the  glory  ofJhe  God  of  Israel,  shone 
from  the  mercy-seat. 

Terror  and  despairing  agony 
ruled  in  that  dread  hour,  when 
the  judgments  of  the  God  of 
purity  overwhelmed  the  cities  of 
the  plain  beneath  a  fiery  deluge- 
when  the  temples  of  gorgeous 
idolatry,  the  palaces  of  pride,  t;he 
halls  of  luxurious  festival,  the  re- 
cesses of  pollution,  die  hoards  of 
wealth,  the  promise  of  the  fertile 
earth,  became  a  reeking  furnace, 
a  sulphureous  Gehenna.  No  ef- 
fort of  ambitious  composition  can 

paint  this  fearful  scene  with  half 
the  force  and  relief  that  is  given 


to  it  by  the  simple  but  most  ex- 
pressive contrast  suggested  by  the 
inspired  historian.  The  sun  was 
risen  upon  the  earth,  when  Lot  en-' 
tered  into  Zoar — Then  the  lord 
rained  upon  Sodom,  and  upon  Go^ 
morrah,  brimstone  and  Jire  from  Ihe 
LORD  out  of  heaven  ;  and  he  over^ 
threw  those  cities,  and  all  the  plain, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities, 
and  that  which  grew  upon  the 
ground.  No  pomp  of  elaborate 
and  protracted  description  could 
equal  this — the  tranquil  entrance 
of  righteous  Lot  into  his  quiet  re- 
fuge, with  all  the  landscape  smil- 
ing round  beneath  the  dewy  bright- 
ness of  the  early  day ;  while,  yon- 
der, on  the  near  horizon,  the  ven- 
geance of  Jehovah  rains  on  the 
wicked,  snares,  fre  and  brimstone, 
and  an  horrible  tempest.  There  is 
a  skill,  superior  to  art,  in  thus 
placing  in  contact,  scenes  and 
images  of  so  opposite  a  character. 
Nothing  can  more  powerfully  illus- 
trate the  prophetic  message — Say- 
ye  to  the  righteous,  that  it  shall 
be  well  with  him^^^Woe  unto  the 
wicked,  it  shall  be  ill  with  him. 

Whetiever  the  Scriptures  record 
the  terrible  judgments  of  the  Lord, 
we  invariably  find  them  described 
in  this  severe  and  sublime  sim- 
plicity of  language.  When  the 
sacred  historian  details  the  plagues 
of  Egypt,  he  enumerates  among 
them  the  fre,  that  ran  along  upon 
the  ground^  the  fre  mingled  with 
the  hail,  very  grievous.  When  he 
narrates  the  destruction  of  Nadab 
and  Abihu,  he  employs  the  same 
unlaboured  phraseology,  then  went 
out  fre^from  the  lord,  and  de- 
voured them.  And  when  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people  displeased 
God,  it  is  told,  that  the  fre  of  ilte 
LORD  burnt  among  them,  and  con- 
sumed them  that  were  in  the  utter-' 
most  parts  of  the  camp.  To  my 
feelings  there  is  something  un- 
speakably awful  in  the  majes- 
tic calmness  with  which  all 
this  is  said — ^there  is  an  inde- 
scribable grandeur  in   the  tran- 
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quillity  with  which  the  tpan  of 
God  identifies  himself  with  his 
Master  8  cause  and  work,  and, 
standing  aloof  from  the  vanities 
and  passions  of  mankind,  con- 
templates the  scene  of  guilt  and 
misery,  without  an  emotion,  ex- 
cepting that  of  implicit  submission 
to  the  will  of  Jehovah.  Give 
Uiese  materials  to  a  mere  man  of 
genius,  and  let  him  dress  them  up 
in  the  artifices  of  language  and 
climax.  He  will  produce  a.  splen* 
did  picture ;  he  will  take  the  Nile, 
the  pyramids  of  Memphis,  the 
colossal  temples  and  sculptures, 
the  crypts  and  colonnades  of  the 
Thebais,  for  his  scenery ;  the 
court,  the  priests,  the  "  Memphian 
chivalry,"  will  supply  him  with 
figures;  xXxe darkness  that  might  be 
Jelt  would  fonn  his  shades,  and 
the  fires  of  heaven  would  bring 
out.  his  effects.  Or  he  would 
pourtray  the  tents  of  Israel,  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  with  the 
flames  rushing  forth  to  devour  the 
offerers  of  strange  Jire;  Moses 
standing  near  in  sterti  composure, 
Aaron  mourning  for  his  sons,  but 
resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
the  race  of  Abraham  in  the  dis- 
tance, fear-struck  at  the  terrors  of 
ike  LORD,  A  writer'  of  talent, 
I  repeat,  might  take  all  these  strik- 
ing circumstances,  and. heighten 
them  into  a  most  impressive  re- 
presentation, by  dint  of  language 
and  arrangement,  jugt  as  an  artist 
might  work  them  into  a  magni- 
ficent picture,  with  his  palette  and 
his  pencils/  but,  after  all,  these 
would  be  the  mere  sports  and 
tricks  of  •  human  imagination  ; 
they  might  excite  and  even  ele- 
vate the  mind  ;  but  in  energy  and 
effect  they  Vould  utterly  fail  before 
the  unadoriled  expressions  which 
flow  from  the  mind  of  inspiration. 
What  a  terrible  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  Presence  was 
that  when  the  Mountain  of  the 
Law  was  altogether  i?i  a  smoke,  be" 
cause  the  lord  descended  tipofi  it 
in  Jire,  and  the  mountain  ourned 


rvilh  Jire  unto  the  midst  qf  heaven, 
and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended  as 
the  smoke  of  a  Jumace.^^Not  less 
awful,  though  yet  more  glorious, 
was  that  revelation  of  the  God- 
head, when  the  incarnate  Word 
stood  on  the  Mount  of  Transfi- 
guration, and  his  face  did  shine  as 
the  sun,  and  his  raiment  was  white 
as  the  iight,  while  a  bright  cloud 
tempered  the  splendour  of  Deity — 
And  that  will  be  a  scene  of  trans- 
cendent glory,  when  God  shall 
put  forth  all  his  majesty  amid  his 
saints.  Behold  I  a  throne  was  set 
in  heaven,  and  one  sat  on  the  throne. 
And  he  that  sat  was  to  look  upon  like 
a  jasper  and  a  sardine  stone :  and . 
there  was  a  rainbow  round  about 
the  throne,  in  sight  like  unto  au 
emerald.  And  round  alnmt  the 
throne^  were  Jour  and  twenty  seats  ; 
and  upon  the  seats  I  saw  four  and 
twenty  elders  sitting,  clothed  in 
white  raiment;  and  they  had  on 
their  heads  crowns  of  gold.  And 
out  bf  the  throne  proceeded  lights 
nings,  and  thundaings,  and  voices  ; 
and  there  were  seven  lamps  of  fire 
burning  before  the  throne,  wMcJi 
are  the  seven  spirits  of  God,  And 
before  the  throne  there  was  a  sea 
of  glass,  like  unto  crystal. 

Time  would  fail  me  were  I  to 
attempt  the  distinct  enumeration 
of  the  various  forms  and  circum- 
stances with  which  the  element  of 
fire  is  connected  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Its  sacrificial  uses  were 
numberless— It  was  employed  by 
Joshua  to  purge  away  the  iniquity 
of  Achan — Fire  from  heaven  con- 
sumed the  offering  of  Elijah,  to 
the  utter  confusion  of  the  priests 
of  Baal ;  and  when  that  eminent 
servant  of  the  living  God  had 
completed  his  task  on  earth,  a 
chariot  of  fire  bore  him  triumphant 
to  his  rest  above — It  laid  aside  its 
destructive  power,  when  the  Son 
of  Man  walked  with  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abednego,  in  the 
midst  of  the  burning  fiery  fur- 
nace— And  when  tliis  orb,  witli 
its  surrounding    system  of  pla« 
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notary  worlds,  shall  have  "ab- 
solved its  fated  round,"  when  the 
mysteries  of  the  divine  counsels 
shall  be  unfolded  and  consum- 
mated, then  shall  fire  obliterate 
all  the  monuments  of  human  wis-' 
dom,  art,  and  power,  consutne  the 
globe  itself,  and  usher  in  the  great 
and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  Nor 
will  its  dreadful  agency  in  the 
work  of  judgment  cease  here  ; 
there  will  be  an  unquenchable 
flame y  a  vengeance  qf  eternal  fire  ; 
the  righteous  award  of  those 
whose,  wilful  impenitence  has  re- 
jected the  gracious  and  reiterated 
offers  of  infinite  compassion. 

And  there  shall  its  ministrations 
be  confined;  for  the  world  of 
glory,  the  dwelling  of  the  saints, 
the  city  of  our  God  hath  no  need 
of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to 
shine  in  it;  for  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  doth  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb 
is  the  light  thereof 

THE   THREE  SISTERS. 

AN  ALLEGORY. 

There  were  three  sisters  dwelling 
in  one  house,  each  marked  by 
certain  peculiarities  of  person  and 
character.  The  eldest,  with  a 
frame  full  of  life,  health,  and  vi- 
gour, had  an  air  of  dignity  and 
decision,  which,  at  times,  bespoke 
somewhat  of  sternness.  The  se- 
cond seemed  to  have  less  of 
strength,  but  more  of  sprightliness ; 
her  face  glowed  with  the  bloom 
of  spring,  and  the  blush  of  morn- 
ing; every  feature  and  motion  in- 
dicated a  sanguine  temper,  an  ar- 
dent aspiring  spirit,  and  a  mind  of 
elastic  spring,  easily  recovering 
from  any  temporary  depression. 
The  third,  possessed  a  person  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  please  and  de- 
light ;  her  countenance  was  open, 
animated,  and  attractive;  exhibi- 
ting the  varied  play  of  warm, 
liberal,  and  tender  emotions ;  her 
voice  was  mild  and  musical,  ca- 
pable of  those  diversijSed  tones 
and:  inflexions,  which  rendered  it 
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at  once  the  vehicle  of  thought  and 
of  sentiment;    her  steps  and  all 
her  gestures  were  decent,  grace- 
ful,   and    engaging.      She    had, 
blended  in   her  constitution  and 
habits,  many  of  the  principal  qua- 
lities of  the  other  two,  without 
any  of  the  stem  severity,  and  the 
sanguine  eagerness  and  impatience, 
which  they  sometimes  discovered. 
These  three  sisters,  whose  names 
were  Faith,    Hope,  and  Charity, 
lived    in    great     harmony,     and 
evinced  a  mutual  attachment  and 
dependance.     In   difficult  affairs, 
and  daring  enterprises.  Faith  uni- 
formly  took   the    lead.      Steady 
and  intrepid,   patient  and  perse- 
vering, when  her  object  was  clearly 
defined  and  approved  by  the  judg- 
ment, and  her  purpose  deliberately 
formed  by  the  will,  she  shrunk 
from  no  task  or  toil  necessary  to 
its  accomplishment    Hope,  beside 
aiding  and  inspiriting  the  efforts 
of  her  elder  sister,  had  the  happy 
art  of  assuaging  any  misfortune 
and  calamity,  of  heightening  the 
relish  of  every  enjoyment  by  the 
infusion  of  an  exquisite  sweetness, 
and  of  gilding  every  scene  and  cir- 
cumstance with  colours  and  tints" 
peculiarly     attractive.       Charity, 
alive  to  all  the  wants  and  woes  of 
the  human  species,  was  ever  ready 
with  her  sunny  smiles,  or  melting 
tears,  to  comfort  and  soothe  the  sons 
and   daughters  of  wretchedness  ; 
her  eyes,  her  tongue,  her  hands,  her 
feet,  hep^  every  faculty  and  power, 
were  busily  employed  in  minis- 
trations of  compassion  and  kind- 
ness.     These    illustrious    sisters 
performed  more  wonderful  works, 
achieved  more  glorious  -victories, 
than  any  of  the  heroines  whom 
history  has  enrolled  in  the  book  of 
fame.  Faith  had  a  notable  shield  and 
heaven-temper^    sword,    which, 
being    firmly   grasped   in    either 
hand,  were  able   to   quench   the 
fiery  darts  and  repel  the  fierce  as- 
saults of  every  enemy,  and  even 
make  Apollyon  himself  flee.  Hope 
had  an  extraordinary  cruse,  which. 
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in  times  of  scarcity,  would  con- 
tinue to  run,  without  ever  being 
exhausted,  and  she  possessed  a 
telescope,  which,'when  the  weather 
was  cloudy,  served  to  bring  distant 
objects  near,  and  render  the  unseen 
visible.  Charity  had  a  graceful 
mantle,  capable  of  covering  a  mul- 
titude of  spots  and  blemishes,  and 
a  medicinal  vial,  like'  that  which 
the  good  Samaritan  carried,  in 
which  was  a  balsam,  whose  virtue 
healed  all  sorts'of  wounds.  When 
she  found  stains  and  offences, 
which  were  not  easily  to  be  re- 
moved, she  gently  spread  her 
mantle  over  them,  and  hid  them 
from  the  sight;  and  when  she 
found  any  bleeding  broken  hearts, 
she  poured  from  her  vial  the  bal- 
samic mixture,  which  gave  speedy 
relie|^  and  seldom  failed  to  effect 
a  cure. 

These  sisters,  amiable  as  they 
were,  had  certainly  their  defects 
and  faults.  Faitli,  though  far  the 
most  strong  at^d  active,  now  and 
then  staggered,  and  became  irre- 
gular and  sluggish  in  her  move- 
ments. Hope  was  not  altogether 
free  from  fits  of  peevishness  and 
discontent.  The  youngest,  as  I 
have  before  said,  had  so  many 
charms  in  her  benignant  aspect, 
and' soft  winning  address,  as  made 
her  the  general  favourite;  yet, 
being  of  a  very  delicate  frame,  she 
was  subject  to  chills,  and  languors, 
and  faintings,  and  did  not  use 
every  means  she  might  have  done 
to  prevent  them.  But  without  en- 
larging on  their  defects,  I  must  say, 
that  these  lovely  relatives,  which 
is  not  always  the  case  with  persons 
nearly  allied,  were  penetrated  with 
the  liveliest  sympathy,  and  ap- 
peared necessary  to  each  other. 
When  Faith  grew  feeble  and 
sickly,  her  sisters  were  half-para- 
lized.  If  Hope  were  absent, 
though  but  for  a  short  time,  the 
whole  house  was  sure  to  be  hung 
in  mourning,  and  filled  with  sigh- 
ing and  tears,  till  her  return.  Cha- 
rity could  do  nothing  witliout  her 
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seniors  and  companions ;  and  yet 
her  presence  was  not  less  essential 
to  them,  as  neither  the  plans  of 
Hope,  nor  the  work  of  Faith,  suc- 
ceeded in  her  absence. 

I  shall  leave  others  to  record 
their  noble  deeds,  and  numberless 
trophies,  and  only  just  touch  on 
the  nature  and  issUe  of  their  trials. 
Know  then,  gentle  reader,  that 
they  were  encompassed  with  bad 
neighbours,  and  what  is  far  more 
grievous,  were  plagued  and  tor- 
mented with  evil-minded  and 
perverse  domestics,  who  could 
neither  be  sent  away,  nor  wholly 
subdued.  Nothing  is  more  true 
than  the  ancient  proverb,  '^that 
the  worst  enemies  are  those  of 
one's  own  house."  It  .would  be 
tedious  to  tell  a  hundredth  part  of 
tlie  distractions  and  tumults,  con- 
flicts and  woes,  which  the  worthy 
sisters  above  described  met  with 
from  this  cause.  Every  generous 
purpose  they  could  form  was 
thwarted  and  opposed,  every  word 
in  its  meaning,  and  every  action^ 
in  its  motive,  was  misconstrued, 
and  almost  every  cup  was  poisoned^ 
at  least  embittered,  by  these  spite«« 
ful  inmates.  And,  beside,  their 
dwelling,  though  (Hrigipally  built 
after  a  faultless  model,  and  won- 
derfully contrived,  so  as  to  com** 
bine  every  possible  convenience 
and  accommodation,  had  been  in 
such  a  manner  shaken  and  injured 
by  a  terrible  catastrophe,  that  it 
required  the  most  vigilant  atten- 
tion and  incessant  repairs  to  keep 
it  in  a  tenantable  state.  The  win- 
dows were  dim,  the  doors  shat- 
tered, the  walls  damp  and  mouldy^ 
the  timbers  worm-eaten  and  de- 
cayed. At  length,  in  a  stormy 
winter's  night,  the  house  which 
had  often  rocked  and  tottered 
under  the  howling  blast,  suddenly 
fell  with  a  tremendous  crash. 
Faith  and  Hope,  the  two  elder 
sisters,  were  crushed  to  death  and 
buried  in  the  ruins ;  the  youngest, 
however,  not  only  escaped  unhurt,, 
but,  wonderful  to  tell,  lost  also  by 
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the  shock  all  her  nervous  tremours 
andlanguors,  herchillsand  changes, 
her  weaknesses  and  infirmities. 
While  the  sisters  lived,  she  was  de- 
pendant on  them  ;  biit  since  their 
decease,  all  the  virtues  and  excell  en- 
cies  of  the  three,  detached  from  ble- 
mishes and  defects,  and  -refined  to 
perfection,  now  concentre  in  her. 
Report  likewise  says,  that  she  has 
risen  to  far  .  higher  honour  and 
purer  happiness ;  that  she  wears  a 
robe  of  Spotless  white,  and  a  crown 
of  glory  inlaid  with  costly  gems; 
that  she  moves  amid  shining 
ranks  of  immortals,,  and  occupies 
a  mansion  of  indescribable  magni- 
ficence; where,  free  from  moles- 
tation, danger,  and  fear,  and  full  of 
peace,  and  joy,  and  transport,  she 
sings  as  an  angel,  and  glows  as  a 
seraph.  Amicus  B. 

Biliericay, 
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ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  ON  THE 
MISREPRESENTATIONS  OF  MR. 
D'ISRAELI,  IN  HIS  SECOND 
ISERIES  OF  CURIOSITIES  OF 
LITERATURE. 

In  resuming  my  remarks  I  sliall 
not  confine  myself  to  the  paper 
entitled  "  Pearl  Bibles,  and  6000 
errata;"  though  there  are  Some 
statementB  in  it,  relating  to  the 
AssemWy<)f  Divines,  which  must 
not  be  passed  over.  Mr.  DT 
records,  that  the  little  pearl 
Bilges  were  used  by  the  members 
'  of  the  Assembly,  and  when  they 
cited  a  text  to  prove  their  asser- 
tion, the  great  John  Selden  would 
reply,  "  PerKiaps  in  your  little 
pocket  Bible,  with  gilt  leaves,  the 
translation  may  be  so,  but  the 
Greek  or  Hebrev/  signifies  this." 
Again, 

''With  a  sort  of  religious  co- 
quetry, they  were  vain  of  perpe- 
tually opening  their  gilt  pocket 
Bibles;  they  perked  them  up  with 
such  self-sufficiency  and  perfect 
ignorance  of  the  original,  that  the 
learned  Sejden  found  considerable 
amusement  in  going  to  their  '  as- 
sembly of  divines/  and  puzzling 


or  confuting  them,  qs  we  have  no- 
ticed. A  ludicrous  anecdote  on 
one  of  these  occasions  is  given  by 
a  contemporary,  which  shows  how 
admirablythat  learned  man  amused 
himself  with  this  *  assembly  of 
divines  !'  They  were  discussing 
the  distance  between  Jerusalem 
and  Jericho,  with  a  perfect  igno- 
rance of  sacred  or  of  ancient  geo- 
graphy ;  one  said  it  was  twenty 
miles,  another  ten,  and  at  last  it 
was  concluded  to  be  only  /seven, 
for  this  strange  reason,  that  fish 
was  brought  from  Jericho  to  Je- 
rusalem market!  Selden  observed^ 
that  '  possibly  the  fifeh  in  question 
was  salted,'  and  silenced  these 
acute  disputants." 

I  am  willing  to  concede  that 
Selden  might  occasionally  g4iin 
some  advantage  over  individual 
members,  from  his 'extraordinary 
acquaintance  with .  Jewish  anti- 
quities, and  he  would  have  ob- 
tained similar  honours  in  the  most 
learned  convocation  of  clergy 
that  Europe  could  then  bave  fur- 
nished. I  will  also  admit,  that 
the  clerical  members  of  the  as- 
sembly Were  not  so  adventurous 
in  biblical  criticism  as  modern 
theologians,  and  that,  perhaps, 
they  disappear  afraid  to  follow  his 
bold  speculations.  This,  however, 
did  not  arise  from  their  ^*  perfect 
ignorance  of  the  original/'  but 
from  a  desire,  in  their  public  deli- 
berations, to  sanction  the  received 
translation,  and  to  rest  on  its  au- 
thority rather  than  shake  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  it  by  new 
readings  or  interpretation.  But 
if  the  members  were  so  ignorant, 
the  fact  reflects  no  small  disgrace 
on  the  English  Universities,  for 
when  the  episcopal  divines  with- ' 
drew  from  the  assembly,  it  replied 
to  one  of  their  objections,  ^^that"^- 
the  divines  of  that  assembly,  ex- 
cept the  Scots  and  Frenclv,  were  in 
episcopal  orders,  (educated  in  our 
own  Universities,  and  most  of  them 
graduates,**  And  were  these  men 
perfectly  ignorant  of  tJie  original? 
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Fie  I  Mr.  lyisnieli^  you  prove  too 
much;  so  saying,  you  censure  those 
learned  divines^  who  presided  over 
the  learned  Universities  during  the 
learned  reign  of  tliat  profoundly 
learned  scholar  and  divine.  King 
James  the  First.  Richard  Baxter, 
who  knew  them  personally,  has 
declared,  *'rhat  they  were  men  of 
eminent  learning  and  godliness, 
ministerial  abilities  and  fidelity. 
And  the  Christian  world,  since  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  has  never 
had  a  synod  of  more  excellent  di- 
vines Ukon  this  synod,  and  the 
83mod  of  Dort"  Such  authority 
will^  not^  lose  its  weight  with  your 
readers,  because  it  is  opposed  to 
Mr.  D'L's  ipse  dixit. 

In  the  paper  headed  "  political 
religionism,'^  we  are  favoured  with 
the  following  remarks  on  the  eject- 
ment of  1662.  **  The  calamity 
was  rather  of  a  private  than  a 
public  nature."  "  This  ejection  was 
not  like  the  expulsion  c€  the  Mo- 
riscoes,  the  best  and  most  useful 
subjects  df  Spain,  which  was  a 
human  sacrifice  of  half  a  million 
of  men,  and  the  proscription  of 
many  Jews  from  that  land  of  Catho- 
licism ;  <CHL  the  massacre  of  thou- 
sands <^  Huguenots,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  by  Louis  XIV.  from 
France.  The  presbyterian  divines 
were  not  driven  from  their  father 
land,  and  compelled  to  learn  ano- 
ther language  than  their  mother 
txmgue.  Depute  as  cUvines,  they 
werestiffered  to  remain  as  citizens. 
These  divines  could  not  disrobe 
themselves  of  their  learning  and 
piety,  while  several  of  them  were 
oompelled  to  becohie  tradesmen; 
among  these  the  learned  Samuel 
Chandler,  whose  literary  produc- 
tions are'ni|m^roii0>  kept  a  bock" 
seller's  shop  in  the  Poultry." 

This  is  a  curious  paragraph. 
Mr.  D'l.  seeks  to  palliate  the  ini- 
quity of  the  ejectment,  because 
it  was  not  so  iniquitouis  as  the  ex.. 
pnlsiovi  of  half  a  million  of  Moors 
from  Spain,  the  ejectment  of  a 
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hundred  thousiiiid  Protestantsfrom 
France,  or  the  massacre  of  some 
thousands  of  Huguenots  in  Paris. 
,No!  it  wasnotsobadl  the  generous 
and  grateful  Charles  did  not  mas- 
sacre them,  they  were  o«/^  starved. 
He  did  not  expatriate  them,  they 
were  only  imprisoned,  and  suffered 
to  die  in  dungeons  diere^*  rather 
than  in  the  slightest  degree  miti« 
gate  the  severity  of  their  close 
confinement.  Mr,  Wilberforce, 
whose  attachment  to  the  esta« 
blished  religion  of  the  countrr 
none  can  doubt,  has  declared, 
"  that  they  were  shamefully  eject- 
ed from  the  church,  in  violation 
of  the  royal  word  as  well  as  the 
clear  principles  of  justice."  But 
perhaps  Mr.  D'l.  would  not  con- 
sider the  breach  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other  as  *'  a  pi^lic  caUtmityJ* 
That  gentleman,  however,  does 
admit,  ^at  the  ^ected  ministers^ 
•*  could  not  disrobe  themselves  of 
their  learning  and  piety."  This 
is  candid,  for  they  were  learned 
men ;  but  were,  not  the  surviving 
members  of  the  assembly  among 
Aem  ?  Yes  !  the  majority  rf 
those  ministers,  who  were  perfectly 
Ignorant  of  the  original  when  in 
the  assemljiy,  could  not  disrobe 
themselves  of  their  learning  at  the 
ejecttiienti  To  reconcile  these 
opposing  statements,  Mr.  D'l. 
may  perhaps  discover,  that  Sel- 
den's  taunts  drove  them  to  their 
Greek  and  Hebrew  grammars, 
and  that  they  redeemed  time  suf- 
ficient from  their  pidpit  duties, 

*This  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Jeiikyn, 
who  was  committed  to  Newgate,  for 
attcuding  a  private  fast.  While  there, 
he  petltipned  the  king  for  a  release, 
his  Physicians  declaring  that  his  life 
was  in  danger  from  his  close  confiiie- 
nient ;  hut  no  security  wohld  be  ac- 
cepted. He  rctnarked,  a  little  before  his 
death,  <<  that  a  man.  might  be  as  effcC" 
tiially  murderect  Tq  Newgate  as  at  Ty- 
burn." At  his  funeral,  which  was  at- 
tended by  many  eminent  persons,  and 
^me  scores  of  mouruing-  coaches,  his 
son,  with  a  spirit  becoming  the  occasion, 
gave  rings  with  this  motto,  **  William 
Jenkyns,  murdered  in  Newgate." 
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daring  the  commonwealth^  to  be- 
come able  linguists.  Among  those 
who  were  compelled  to  embark  in 
trade,  after  the  ejectment,  we  are 
told  was  the  learned  Samuel 
Chandler.  Now  the  ejectment 
took  place  in  1662,  and  S.  Chan- 
dler was  bom  in  1693,  and  did 
not  open  his  bookseller's  shop  till 
be  had  lost  his  private  fortune  by 
the  failure  of  the  South  Sea 
scheme,  in  1 720 !  Let  Mr.  Dl/s 
admirers  in  future  not  think  him 
infallible,  though  he  boasts  of 
authentic  researches,  and  makes 
an  imposing  show  of  authorities. 

I  have  several  other  passages  in 
the  three  volumes  marked  for 
quotation,  but  I  will  not  trespass 
on  your  pages  farther  than  to  re- 
mark, that,  throughout  the  work, 
Mr.  D'l.  appears  not  content  to 
war  against  ''the  Sectaries,"  as 
such,  but  against  spiritual  reh^on 
wherever  it  appears.  Thus  m.  a 
paper,  entitled  **  Views  of  a  par- 
ticular Period  of  Religion  in  our 
Civil  Wars,"  he  extracts  from  the 
MS.  diary  of  a  Sir  Symond 
D'Ewes,  a  ^'  zealous  church  of 
England  Protestant"  of  that  age, 
passages  in  which  the  worthy 
knight  manifests  much  anxiety  to 
discover  "  the  marks  and  signs  of 
a  new  life"  in  his  soul ;  and  these 
papers,  written  only  for  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  closet,  are  dragged 
forUi  to  public  view,  that  the 
quaintness  oi  his  style,  the  depth 
oi  his  solicitude,  and  the  fervour 
of  his  devotions,  may  afford  sport 
for  the  unhaUowed  wit  of  Mr. 
D'l.  and  his  readers. 

In  concluding,  allow  me  to  re- 
mark, that  if  any  contingency 
should  throw  this  paper  in  that 
gentleman's  way,  I  would  advise 
him  also  to  seek  for  **  the  marks 
and  evidences  of  a  better  life," 
which  he  will  find,  at  his  last  hour, 
to  be  a  much  more  important  em- 
ployment than  reviling  and  scof- 
fing at  those  ''of  whom  the  earth 
was  not  worthy;**  and  your  readers, 
who    have  glanced  at  this  and 


the  preceding  artide,  will,  I  do^ibt 
not,  agree  with  me,  that  while  he 
may  justly  claim  the  reputation  of 
an  amusing  writer,  it  has  not  been 
obtained  without  some  sacrifice  of 
religious  principle  and  hist<H*ical 
truth.  B. 

ON  THE  PROPOSED  ASSOCIA- 
TION  OF  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES,  AND  ON  THE.  PRO- 
PER OBJECTS  OF  CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP. 

The  judicious  author  of  the  Essay 
on  this  subject,  in  your  M^azine 
for  January,  satisfactorily  proves, 
that  a  general  visible  union  of  our 
churches  does  not  rest  upoo 
scriptural  precept  or  precedent; 
yet  states  that,  in  his  opinion,  "  it 
is  expedient" — and  then  asks, 
how  shall  this  union  be  formed, 
and  what  objects  shall  it  embrace  ? 
His  observatioDs  on  the  objects 
proposed  by  Mr.  Morison,  are 
forcible  and  just.  They  are  ob- 
jects which,  I  think,  tl^  oongre* 
gational  churches  will  not  gene* 
rally  approve ;  and  which,  for  the 
sake  of  union  must  be  dismissed* 
A  visible  and  effectual  union  of  all 
the  congregational  churches  in 
England,  concentratingall  theirin* 
t§Uigence,  and  all  their  energies — 
and  founded  not  oa  the  basis  oi 
scriptural  injunction,  but  on  that 
of  expediency,  is  a  subject  which 
demands  to  be  fairly  and  fully 
discussed. 

There  may  be  some  persons 
who  have  "  a  morbid  sensibility  to 
every  thing  approaching  to  omo* 
dated  energy  and  adwoe.**  Yet 
the  worthy  author,  by  whom  this 
is  considered  to  be  a  fact,  will 
allow  that  associated  energy  has 
been  frequently  abused ;  and  that 
the  frequency  of  its  abuse  calls 
not  only  for  moderation  and  pru* 
dence,  in  those  who  direct  it, 
but  demands  the  watdiful  obser- 
vation of  every  friend  to  the 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  the 
domini(m  of  truth— HtttRontMi 
est  err  are  ;  and  until  assodations 
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of  churebes  are  endued  with  infal- 
libiliiy^  Christians  should  be  cau- 
tious in  what  measure,  and  for 
what  purposes,  they  invest  them 
with  power.  The  utiHty  of  as- 
sociated advice  is  problemattad. 
An  association  of  churches  would 
oombine  the  aggregate  of  their 
virtues  and  their  frailties  $  and  its 
advice,  when  given,  would  merit 
submission  and  observance  no 
further,  than  it  proved  to  be  a 
dear  eKpositi(»i  of  duty,  in  the 
case  to  which  it  referred ;  to  re* 
quire  submission  by  the  weight  of 
its  associated  character,  would  be 
an  invasion  of  the  mcntil  govern* 
ment  of  the  Son  of  God*  It 
might  suppress,  in  weak  minds, 
the  due  exercise  of  patient  inves- 
tigation, and  lead  to  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  opinions  oi  men — 
and  dms  exhibit  the  pallid  form  of 
moral  obedience  from  whence  its 
sjMrit  had  fled.  Or  it  might  pro- 
voke resistance,  and  induce  the 
parties  to  whom  advice  is  given  to 
repei  the  authority  by  which  it 
was  enforced,  as  an  act  of  aggres- 
^on  upon  their  sacred  rights ;  and 
then  the  tlisorder,  instead  of  being 
removed,  would  be  increased.  Mor» 
hid  sensibiUiy  arises  not  so  much 
from  an  excess  of  feeling,  as  from 
the  want  of  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
tone  in  the  intellectual  powers. 
It  is  a  weakness  to  be  seen  in 
those  who  yield  undue  snbmis* 
sion,  or  who  oppose  precipitate 
resistance;  and  from  whicA,  when 
Aeir  advice  is  slighted,  associated 
bodies  may  not  always  appear 
exen^t..  Advice,  in  general,  will 
be  best  received,  wh^  it  is  nei- 
ther aidboritative  nc/r formal;  when 
genuine  friendship  and  sympathy, 
l^  private  intercourse,  ooiKdliate 
the  affectioBSy  in^ire  confidence, 
illuminate  the  mind,  and  rouse  the 
powers  of  intellect  to  reflection ; 
but  associated  energy  and  advice 
are  not  adapted  to  produce  these 
necessary  remits  ;  and  hence  their 
utility,  in  genend,  is  a  subject  of 
doubt. 
Dismissiog    the   olyects   pro- 


posed by  Mr.  Morison,  ^'a  Country 
Dissenting  minister"  asks,  *'  wh^ 
then  should  the  congregational 
union  embrace,"  and  how  sluHild 
"  it  be  conducted?"  And  then  re- 
plies, ''it  should  embrace  dul 
mUe,  for  it  cannot  do  much."  This 
answer  should  never  be  forgotten, 
by  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject  Truly  it  can  never  do 
much,  unless  it  embrace  some  de- 
finite object,  whose  simplicity  and 
importance  should  unite  the  hearts, 
and  engage  the  energies  of  the 
churches  to  whom  it  is  proposed ; 
and  then,  niLdesperandum. 

I  admire  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed, page  16,  in  the  January 
Magazine-—''  I  would  not  give  a 
particle  of  Christian  love  toincrease 
the  esprit  de  corps  of  our  denomi- 
nation ;  but  I  do  want  to  see  a- 
little  more  enlightened  and  dis- 
passionate zeal  for  the  principles 
of  nonconformity."  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  there  should  be  a  na- 
tional union  to  awaken  "  this  en- 
lightened and  dispassionate  zeaL" 
Let  such  writers  as  the  above 
correspondent,  with  the  firmness, 
prudence,  and  candour  which  he 
possesses,  -give  to  the  subject  its 
proportionate  importance  in  the 
circle  wherem  they  move.  Let 
ind^>emlent  Ministers  (for  I  have 
not  an  "  inveterate  abhorrence 
of  die  name)  imitate  the  church* 
friends  of  the  Bible  Society,  to 
prove  that  they  do  not  compromise 
the  principles  which  come  down 
to  them  "  fragrant  with  the  vir- 
tues, and  cKisecrated  by  the  * 
blood,"  of  their  ^'  illustrious  an- 
cestcMTS."  Let  every  individual, 
in  his  private  station,  give  proof^ 
while  his  principles  urge  him, 
upon  his  awfid  responsU>iUiy,  to 
think,  and  compare,  and  judM 
for  himself,  that  thevare  highly 
prized,  because  by  them  he  has 
been  made  intdJ^igent,  active,  be- 
nevolent, and  always  prompt  to 
co-q>arate  with  others  in  promote* 
ing  that  best  of  causes^  fat  which 
his  Others  sufibred,  and  for  which 
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one  ''do  his  duty^"  and  then^  with* 
ou^  a  general  visible  union,  inde- 
pendent principles  will  go  forward, 
acquiring  strength  continually  in 
their  progress. 

In  my  opinion  anaxmual  sermon, 
explanatory  of  our  principles,  is  not 
necessary — is  scarcely  practicable ; 
and  if  tried,  would  be  of  doubtful 
advantage.  If  a  union  should  be 
attempted,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  embrace  a  more  simple  object : 
the  desideratum  at  present  is  tn- 
formation. 

Let  a  meeting  be  held  in  May, 
of  as  many  ministers,  deacons,  and 
other  members  of  congregational 
churches,  as  shall  approve  the  ob- 
ject; and  let  a  committee  of  cor- 
respondence be  chosen,  and  a 
circular  be  addressed  to  the 
county  associations  and  individual 
churd^es,  respectfully  requesting 
information  of  their  number  and 
state. 

Lei  an  annual  epistle  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  churches  through- 
out the  kingdom,  embodying  the 
information  that  has  been  recdved, 
and  requesting  further  communi- 
cations on  the  subject.    And, 

Let  there  be,  if  practicable,  an 
''  institution  similar  to  that  in  Red 
Cross  Street,"  &c, 

A  friendly  correspondence  being 
established  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  information,  may  lead  to 
ulterior  objects  of  more  import- 
ance and  higher  advantage;  but 
this  is  the  basis  on  which  a  union 
should  be  formed.  At  first,  it 
might  embrace  only  a  minority  of 
the  churches;  but  if  established 
in  credit,  it  would  be  gradually 
extended. 

However  desirable  a  union  of 
churches  may  be  for  their  '*  mu* 
tual  advantage"  at  present  it  ap- 
pears impracticable  to  any  consi- 
derable extent.  There  is  too  much 
inert  matter  in  their  composi- 
tion. A  considerable  proportion  of 
church  members  have  only  ccm- 
fused  or  inadequate  notions  of 
the  chitf  end  of  their  union.  I 
yrish  ngt  to  degrade  or  libel  their 
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character ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  some  churches  are  like  the 
Ephesians,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
of  whom  it  is  said — "  The  more 
part  knew  not  wherefore  they 
were  come  together."  Scarcely  a 
thought  is  admitted  beyond  that 
of  their  own  personal  gratHicatioii 
and  advantage; — and  church  fel- 
lowship is — vox  el  preeterea  n»- 
hiL  Selfishness  has  l»rought  them 
together;  and  though,  in  secular 
afiaira,  thi&  k  an  energetic  princi-^ 
pie,  jet  as  it  is  not  a  legitimate 
one  in  religbus,  it  allows  the  soul 
to  sink  into  supineness,  when  the 
object  of  its  most  vigorous  pur* 
suit  should  be  the  greatest  good. 
Whence  have  arisen  the  disor- 
ders and  schisms  in  independent 
churches,  but  from  the  undue  pre* 
valence  of  a  s^fish  spirit ! — ^And 
how  is  it  that  selfifllmess4ia8  been 
unduly  prevalent — but  from  inat» 
tuition  to  the  noblest  of  all  objects, 
the  attraction  of  which  wouki  have 
brought  into  exerdse  all  the  gene- 
rous feelings  of  a  new-bom  soul  \ 
And  whence  is  it  that  the  cause 
of  Christ  and  of  perishing  immw* 
tals  has  not  engaged  the  first  atten- 
tion of  Christian  churches— 4mt 
from  negligence  in  not  teaching 
them  better ! 

I  have  read,  with  much  pleasure, 
and  with  considerable  advantage, 
various  publications  on  the  weighty 
subject  of  churcli-fellowship,  and 
I  always  rejoice  when  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  religious  world  is  drawn 
to  an  inquiry  so  largely  involving 
the  happiness  and  the  interests  of 
Christian  societies.  It  has,  how* 
ever,  occurred  to  me,  that  one  pre- 
vailing and  important  deficiency 
runs  through  the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whde,  of  these  treatises — 
they  do  not  state  with  sufficient, 
distinctness  the  end  of  church-fid- 
lowship. 

When  church-fellowship  is  re- 
ferred to  the  adoption  of  the  social 
principle  and  to  the  mode  of  public 
profession;  when  it  is  descrM)ed 
as  a  bond  of  union,  as  an  act  of 
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remark  that  these  are  just  and  ex* 
pressive  illustrations  of  its  nature ; 
but  what  is  its  design  ?  For  what 
purpose  has  Jesu&  Christ  insti- 
tuted the  union  of  Christians^  and 
taken  them  into  union  with  him- 
self? To  assume  that  personal 
or  "  mutual  .advantage'*  is  the 
chief  end^  appears  to  me  a  dere- 
liction of  one  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel.  The  grace  of 
God  undoubtedly  permits^  and 
urges  the  inquiry — •"  What  shall 
I  do  tobesaved?"*  It  encourages 
the  child  in  distress  to  call  upon 
its  heavenly  Father ;  but  then  the 
promises  are  gtven>  and  grace  is 
communicated^  that  it  may  cast  all 
its  care  upon  him,  and  by  a  re- 
newal of  strength,  rise  above  per- 
sonal considerations,  to  be  an  imi- 
tator of  God,  and  a  cheerful  agent 
in  performing  his  will.  The  saved 
or  sanctified,  and  such  characters 
as  are  fitted  to  be  members  of  a 
Christian  church,  are  distinguished 
from  the  self-interested  inquirer ; 
they  have  entered  into  a  new  rela- 
tion— ^are  exalted  to  a  higher  rank 
— are  breathing  a  purer  air— r-and 
are  called  to  nobler  pursuits; — ^they 
are  assimilated  to  Jesus  Christ,  who 
ssud,  "  I  came  not  to  do  mine  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
me." 

So  long  as  imperfection  remains, 
there  will  be  a  degree  of  appre- 
hension, and  a  portion  of  selfish- 
ness in  the  human  mind ;  but  the 
renovating  principle  of  the  divine 
life -will  induce  Christians  to  feel, 
that  they  "  are  not  their  own** — 
that  they  are  "  bought  with  a 
price" — "  that  they  who  live' 
should  not  henceforth '  live  unto 
Uiemselves;  but  unto  him  who 
died  for  them  and  rose  a^in." 
The'  Christian  is  not  authorized  to 
make  his  own  interest  the  Jirst 
object  of  his  attention ;  nor  is  a 
Christian  church  to'  seek  in  the 
first  place  its  own  advantage; — 
nor  should  "  mutual  advantage,'^ 
be  the  first  object  of  a  union  of 
churches ;  but  the  advancement  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ckrist. . 


If  this  be  the  object  which  ^e-r 
mands  attention,  it  must  be  in  a 
paramount  degree.  T^ierfe  is  no 
consideratioii  that  can  be  put  in 
competition  with  it.  For  this  the 
church  exists — ^it  is  the  bodj^  of 
Christ ;  and  as  such  is  the  visible 
agent  by  which  he  is  accomplish- 
ing his  designs  toward  a  Idst  world.  , 
The  spirit  which  he  imparts  to  it, 
is  to  operate  like  leaven.  All  its 
consultations,  measures,  and  inter 
rests  are  to  be  rendered  silbser* 
vient  to  the  dispersion  of  his  word, 
the  diffusion  of  his  spirit,  and 
the  extension  of  his  cause.  Its 
operations  are  to  have  an  imme- 
diate bearing  upon  jthose  parts  of 
the  world  which  are  contiguous 
to  its  station.  Firmness>  pru- 
dence, patience,  integrity,  love^ 
and  perseverance,  are  to  charac- 
terize its  proceedings.  From  the 
intimate  and  vital  union  which 
subsists  between  the  church  and 
its  head,  this  object  becomes,  of 
necessity,  the  object  of  its  Jirst  at" 
tention  and  pursuit.  Yet  this  ap- 
pears, in  a  great  measure,  to  be 
overlooked. 

Is  it  not  probable,  that  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity  began  in 
the  dereliction  of  this  sacred  and 
generous  first  principle  ?  "  All 
seek  their  own,  not  the  things 
which  are  Jesus  Christ's;"  says 
Paul,  (Phil.  ii.  21.)  Was  it  not 
on  account  of  negligence  in  Uiis 
respect,  that  the  Spirit  said  to  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  (Rev.  ii.  5.) 
"  Remember,  therefore,  from 
whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  re- 
pent, and  do  the  first  works  i  or 
else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly, 
and  will  remove  thy  candlestick 
out  of  his  place,  except  thou  re- 
pent?" And  are  not  the  moral 
diseases  which  infect  so  many 
churches  in  the  present  day  to  be 
traced  to  the  same  cause  ?  'Por- 
getfulness  apd  indolence  enervate 
the  whole  system:  then  discon- 
tent, and  murmuring,  and  slander, 
and  strife,  and  divisions  ensue. 
The  members  of  a  Christian  church 
ought  severally  to  consult  with 
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their  brethren,  how  the  union  of 
their  talents  and  graces  may  be 
most  usefully  employed.  There 
is  a  loud  call  for  their  individual 
and  combined  exertions^  for  the 
plague  is  making  dreadful  ravages 
around  them^  and  they  are  the 
constituted  agents  of  the  great 
Physician  for  administering  the 
antidote,  which  his  infallible  -  skill 
has  prescribed  for  patients  under 
this  dire  disease.  Their  fidelity 
in  his  service  will  be.  the  most 
effectual  preventive 'against  their 
own  infection^  or  restoration  from 
their  own  danger.  If  any  are  indis- 
posed to  assist  in  a  case  of  so  much 
urgency,  they  are  characters  which 
ought  never  to  have  intruded  into 
connexion  with  a  Christian  church ; 
for  they  breathe  infection,  and  pol- 
lute the  atmosphere  wherein  Uiey 
reside. 

The  cause  of  Christ  in  the  world 
appears  to  me  the  direct  ob- 
ject of  church  fellowship,  or  of 
Christian  union;  and  I  confess 
I  have  but  little  expectation  of 
cordial  and  permanent  co-opera- 
tion among  individuals,  or  churches 
of  any  denomination,  unless  this 
become  the  grand  attractive — 
'*  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  their 
high  calling."  If  this  be  slighted 
for  any  sectarian  or  inferior  pur- 
pose, the  result  will  be  languor, 
suspicion,  and  dissolution;  or  it 
may  be  that  the  scene  of  action 
will  become  the  arena  on  which 
some  ai^dent  spirits  may  contend 
for,  an  unlawful  prize. 

Yet  a  meeting  in  the  metropolis, 
in  May  next,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  inf[>rmation,  may  be 
rendered  subservient  to  the  rmio- 
,  vation  of  a  right  spirit  in  particu- 
lar churches,  and  to  extended  use- 
fulness in  associated  bodies ;  and 
when  the  first  of  all  causes  ob- 
tains due  attention,  then  Chris- 
tian societies,  of  every  denomina- 
tion, will  approximate  till  united, 
when  the  Church  of  Christ  shall  be- 
come the  "joy  of  the  whole  earth." 

A  Country  Independemt  Minister. 


ON  THE  LEPROSY  OP  6EHAZI. 
(To  the  Editors. J 

Many  years,  ago  I  fell  into  the 
same  difficult  as  your  correspcm- 
dent,  (see  Cong;  Mag.  for  August 
1822,)  respecting  the  leprgsy  of 
Gehazi.  That  a  man  smitten  with 
so  terrible  a  disease,  from  which 
the  danger  of  infection  was  so 
great,  as  to  require  that  even  t)ie 
slightest  ground  of  suspicion  of  its 
existence  required  total  seclusion 
from  society ;  that  he  should  have 
this  disease  to  a  degree  so  strongly 
marked  by  the  emf^iatic  language 
of  the  history,  and  yet  should  not 
only  be  found  mingling  with  his 
fellow-subjects  in  unrestrained  in- 
tercourse, but  be  admitted  to  free 
conversation  with  his  sovereign- 
all  this  appeared  very  unaccount- 
able. Perhaps,  also,  your  corres- 
pondent .can  sympathize  still 
farther;  for  it  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  that  the  querist  laid  his 
difficulties  before  you,  until  he  had 
used  in  vain  the  accustomed  means 
of  relief.  As  to  myself,  on  having 
recourse  to  such  commentators  as 
were  within  my  reach,  if  I  did 
not  find  my  perplexities  removed, 
I  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  to 
learn,  that  this  point  had  puzzled 
wiser  heads  than  mine.  One  told 
me  that  Gehazi's  leprosy  was  €^ 
the, most  dreadful,  inveterate,  and 
dangerous  kmd.  Another,  that 
either  his  intercourse  with  the 
king  occurred  previously  to  the 
affliction,  and  .  the  account  was 
placed  out  of  chronological  order,^ 
or  else  that  he  r^>«tited  of  his 
crime,  and  was  afterwards  merci- 
fully restored  to  health*  Such  an 
explanation  might  have  done,  if 
the  learned  man  had  rested  it  cm 
something  more  digestible  thaxi 
"  might  be,"  or  "  must  be."  At 
length  it  occurred— and  why  it 
should  not  have  cx$curred  at  fir^ 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
sheep-like  propensity  ivf  following 
others,  rather  than  using  our  own 
eyes— tha^,^,^jlW|ir^  Mosaic 
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kws  on  the  subject  might  suggest 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Gehasi's  leprosy  is  characterized 
stnngtyf  as  rendering  him  all 
oyer  (I  suppose)  wkiie  Uke  snorv^ 
Moses  *  says,  "  And  if  a  leprosy 
break  out  abroad  in  the  skin,  and 
the  leprosy  coverall  the  skin  of 
him  that  hath  the  plague  from  his 
head  even  to  his  foot,  wheresoeyer 
the  priest  lo<^eth;  then  the  priest 
shall  consider,  and  behold  if  the 
leprosy  have  covered  all  his  flesh, 
heshal]  pronounce  him  dean  that 
hath  the  plague :  it  is  all  turned 
w]ttte;  he  is  clean."  Leviticus 
ziiL  12,  IS.  SdU  farther,  in  verses 
SB,  ^,  a  species  of  leprosy  is  de- 
scribed, called  pni,  Bt^k,  (in  our 
version  rendered  a  freckled  spot,) 
whidi  did  not  subject  to  unclean- 
ness. 

On  diis  modification  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  fbllowing  accounts  throw 
still  farther  Hght :  ''  Bohak,"  says 
Niebuhr,  (description  of  Arabia,) 
''is  neither  infectious  nor  dan- 
gerous. A  black  boy  at  Mocha, 
who  was  attacked  with  this  sort 
of  leprosy,  had  white  spots  here 
and  there  upon  his  body.  It  was 
said,  that  Uie  juse  of  sulphur  had 
been  for  some  time  of  service  to 
this  boy,  but  had  not  altogether 
removed  the  disease/' — ''  I  my- 
self," says  Dr.  Forskal,  *'  saw  a 
case  of  the  Bohak  leprosy  in  a  Jew 
at  Modia.  The  spots  in  this  dis- 
ease are  of  unequal  size.  They 
have  no  shining  appearance,  nor 
are  they  perceptibly  devated  above 
the  skin ;  and  they  do  not  change 
the  colour  of  the  hair.  Their 
colour  is  an  obscure  white,  or 
somewhat  reddish,''  &c  The  re- 
mainder of  the  description  tnay  be 
found  in  Michaelis's  Commentaries 
(xtthe  Laws  of  Moses,  English 
Translation,  vol.  iii.  pp.  itB8,  284. 

The  white  leprosy,  therefore, 
whether  partial,  as  the  Bohak,  or 
universal,  did  not  render  a  person 
unrlean,  most  probably  for  the 
ttme  reason,  that  in  neither  case 
was  it  infectious.     And  as  that 


of  Getiazi  was  certainly  of  this 
kind,  the  difficulty  in  question 
vanishes.  H. 
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ELEGANCIES  OF  MODERN 
IDIOMS. 

(To  the  Editort,) 
AT  HOME. 

I  HAVB  often  reflected  on  the  folly 
and  extravagance  of  many  of  the 
higher  orders  of  society,  and  the 
numerous  expedients  to  which  they 
resort  to  impair  their  health,  dis- 
sipate their  time,  and  lavish  their 
property.  Among  others,  it  seems 
to  be  a  prevalent  custom,  that  the 
lady  of  the  house  shall,  at  certain 
appointed  seasons,  (seldom  above 
once  in  the  year,)  *'  be  at  home." 
I  was  greatly  surprised  when  I 
first  heard  the  expression,  as  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  home 
is  the  fittest  place  for  the  ordinary 
residence  of  a  married  lady.  But 
my  mistake  has  lately  been  recti- 
fied, by  meeting  with  the  follow- 
ing incident 

Having  occasion  one  evening 
to  pass  through  a  principal  street 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  my 
progress  was  obstructed  by  a  nu- 
merous train  of  coaches,  which 
were  so  closely  wedged  together, 
as  to  render  the  street  for  a  time 
absolutely  impassable.  On  my 
inquiring  into  the  cause  of  this 
assemblage,  I  was  informed,  that 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  ■  '  ■  was 
'*  at  home"  that  evening,  for  the 
first  time  since  her  i^arriage ;  and  , 
that  the  husband  was  thus  obliged 
to  submit  to  a  considerable  ex- 
pense, in  order  to  support  his 
rank  in  the  fashionable  world. 

I  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish, 
" pro  bono  publico"  that  as  these 
ladies  are  not  '^  at  home"  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  they 
would  condescend,  in  the  course 
of  their  visits  abroad,  to  inquire 
whether  some  part  of  their  money 
might  not  be  better  appropriated, 
if  It  were  bestowed  on  any  of  the 
benevolent  institutions  widi  which 
this  country,  and  especially  the 
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metropolis,  is  adorned.  I  will 
also  suggest,  that  they  personally 
inspect  the  abodes  of  poverty  and 
distress,  and  administer  suitable 
relief  with  tlieir  own  hands. 

As  they  have  364  days  in  the 
year  to  go  abroad  in,  they  cannot 
complain  of  the  want  of  ti?ne; 
what  deduction,  shall  be  made 
from  their  funds,  I  leave  to  their 
own  discretion. 

NOT   AT    HOME. 

I  HAVE  been  for  some  time  re- 
flecting on  the  folly  and  wicked- 
ness of  those  persons  who  order 
their  servants  to  deny  them,  when- 
ever they  do  not  choose  to  see 
company,  under  the  ^shionable 
phrase  of,  ^^  not  at  home."  I  for- 
merly entertained  a  hope,  that  this 
kind  of  deception  was  wholly  con- 
fined to  those  families,  where  the 
lady  of  the  house  is  "  at  home," 
only  once  or  twice  in  the  year. 
But  to  my  great  mortification,  J[ 
have  lately  discovered,  that  "  not 
at  home,"  is  to  be  met  with  in 
almost  every  circle ;  and  that  it  is 
now  become  a  convenient  sort  of 
answer,  whenever  one  has  a  pur- 
pose to  serve   in    being  denied 


Intrusion,  and  at  ihe  same  time 
will  completely  abolish  tlie  ini- 
quitous practice  above  mentioned, 
i.  e.  'particularUf  engaged.  I  have 
tried  this  expedient  for  more  than 
thirty  years  with  invariable  suc- 
cess, and  I  am  in  hopes  I  shall 
confer  a  benefit  on  mankind,  if  I 
can  write  it  into  general  prac- 
tice. 

Before  I  close,  I  will  mention 
an  anecdote,  which  I  received 
from  a  gentleman  of  undoubted 
veracity.  A  minister  fmn  the 
country  called  on  a  person:  in 
London,  who  is  well  known  in  the 
religious  world.  On. his  inquir- 
ing for  the  master,  his  servant 
replied,  **  not  at  hmne.  Sir."  Now 
it  so  happened,  that  the  minister 
had  but  a  moment  before  seen 
him  standing  at  his  parlour  window. 
On  receiving  the  above  answer, 
he  ent^ed  the  room  whei«  the 
gentleman  was  seated,  and  took 
the  liberty  to  remonstrate  with 
him  on  the  sinfulness  of  such  con- 
duct, especially  in  a  professor  of 
religion.  Ashamed  of  what  be 
had  done,  the  gentleman  replied, 
"  Sir,  I  repent."—"  Do  you  so  T 
rejoined  the  minister,  "  then  ^rtng* 
Against  this  practice  I  hereby  en-  forth  frmts  meet  for  rep&ttance: 


ter  fi,  most  decided  protest;  be- 
cause there  is  not  the  least  occa- 
sion for,  or  utib'ty  in,  fabricating 
a  falsehood  of  this  kind.  I  am, 
moreover,  afraid,  that  the  decep- 
tions which  servants  or  children 
thus  practice  at  bur  command, 
will  be  retorted  oil  us  in  various 
other  forms,  whenever  it  may 
comport  with  tlieir  interest,  con- 
venience, or  inclination.  Indeed^ 
this  species  of  falsehood  is  doubly 
offensive,  as  it  affronts  botli  God 
and  man.  It  offends  God,  by  a 
direct  breach  of  his  positive  coip- 
mand;  and  men,  by  losing  their 
time,  and  disappointing  them  of 
the  object  of  their  visit. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  this  kind 
of  duplicity,  I  will  recommend 
the  adoption  of  a  phrase,  which 
will  equally  prevent  unseasonable 


I  have  the  case  o£  a  distressed 
minister  in  my  pocket,  and  shall 
certainly  expect  your  nione  and 
your  guinea,"  which  he  accord^ 
ingly  received. 

Woolwiclu  Crito. 


ORIGINAL  LETTERS  FROM  THE 
LATE  REV.  W.  EVANS,  OF  STOCK- 
PORT,  TO  AN  ITINERANT  UN- 
DER THE  PATRONA<]lff  OF  THE 
CHESHIRE  UNION. 

Siockpoft,  Feb.  8,  18H. 
Mv  Dear  Brother, — ^Your  last 
gave  us  very  great  pleasure. 
Though  we  do  not  wish  to  judge 
of  the  goodness  of  any  cause  item 
the  present  success  which  attends 
it  t  yet  it  cannot  but^afTord  your 
mind  and  ours  great  comfort,  and 
encouragement  to  goon,  when  we 
find  that  we  do  not  lal)our  alto* 
gether  in  vain. 
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It  IS  no  wonder  jovl  should  be    dence  overtake    thenij 
tried  in  different  ways. 


The  doc- 
trines of  antiriomianism  are  so  fa- 
ToaraWe  to  the  ptide  and  dej^ra- 
vity  bf  the  huiVi^n  hearty  so  well 
ca^culat€^d  to  }jit*oduce  ^resump- 
tnous  boldneds^  so  prbdu^tive  of 
a  quarrelsome  and  captious  spirit, 
and  a  habitaal  neglect  of  the  pri- 
vate duties  of  practical  religion, 
and  they  so'elFectttally  release  men 
from  all  unpleasant  restraints,  that 
It  is  n6  wonder  some  should  be 
ltd  astriiy. 

You  cahnot  fail  to  dbsehr'e,  thai 
'tiie  persohs  who  adopt  tliese  inO' 
tibns,  are  in  general  men  of  bad 
natural  tempers,  the  tyrants  of 
liieir  <y#n  fkmilies — ^mfen  who  Idve 
l^ut  ^ine  parts  of  the  Bible,  and 
who  pervert  the  rtest  to  serve  thfeii* 
©wn  purposes— men  who,  itlstead 
«f  bowing  to  the  authority  of  re- 
Telaibicm,  will  make  revelation  bow 
iiown  to  their  idol-^men  who  can 
unite  loiig  i^iidi  lid  chntth  dt  sb^ 
ciety,  but  who  are  th^  jiests  knd 
pli^e  of  all  who  arte  cursed  with 
their  compaii]^. 

Th^y  will  submit  to  no  ma- 
jority. They  will  endure  no 
discipline.  They  will  not  hear 
searching  and  faithful  preaching- 
Tbey  love  to  hear  the  minister 
prophesy  smooth  things.  On  ties 
they  hate,  and  privileges  they  un- 
gratefully abuse.  They  delight 
in  outraging  all  the  kind  and  de- 
cent civilities  of  life,  barbarously 
tread  under  foot  all  modesty  Mid 
feeling,  and,  like  their  father, 
they  glory  in  the  mischiefs  which 
IJheT  produce. 

I  am  glad  that  nope  of  these 
fiiiiigs  move  you.  They  are  nat 
worthy  of  moch  regard.  Such 
persons  think  very  highly  of 
themselves,  and  nothing  disap- 
points and  tnortifiip^  them  so  much 
as  neglect  It  is  vdn  to  attempt 
to  reastm  ^th  them^  for  it  is  as&* 
less  to  t^aeh  the  wise. 

For  myself,  I  never  attempt  the 
recovery  of  such  deluded  indivi» 
duals,  until  soine  afflictive  provi- 
CoNO,  Mao.  Nq.  64. 


or  fome 
signs  of  a  better  disposition  of 
mind  appear ;  but  seldom^  indeed, 
is  this  the  case. 

Warn  the  flock  against  the  pes- 
tiliehtUl  infection.  HaVe  no  fel- 
Id^ship  %ith  Isiich,  yourselves, 
Commit  all  to  God,  and  *'  Be 
steadfast^  unmdveable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  t^e 
Lord/'  Lbve  to  all  friends. 
Yours,  in  CKrii, 

W.Evans/ 

Stockport  J  MarchAZ,  1812. 
Mv  DEAti  Sir,— Your  liist  letter 
excited  a  variety  6f  feelings  ib 
my  mind ;  I  was  rather  depress!^ 
by  your  accc^nt  df  S — ^— ^  mUck 
pleased  widi  the  statetherit  of  3rour 
priospedks  of  usefulness  at  W'        , 
H— — ;  &c.  &a  &c:,  ahd  inclihted 
to  iaugh  hear^ty;  when  you  ob- 
serve iii  ilie  postscript,  Uiat  you     • 
hid  ihitt»?n  \^  SespojicRttg  jpart  of 
t^e  epii^Cle    bf^of^  die    Sabbath, 
(possibly  in  the  tremendous  gloom 
of  a  SaturdEiy  night;  so  awful  to 
Sbiiife  persons  ! ! ! )    trid  the  re- 
mainder on  a  brigtit  and  cheerful 
Monday    morning ;    that   day  of 
joyi  and  rest,  arid  recreation.  The 
chapel   (s6  laMf  deserted),   was 
«  weU  filled  each  part:  df  tibie  diy  T 
I.  heardly  rejoice  to  heiir  it.     But 
does  hot  tm^  show  m^  brdther 
how  {^imcfi^i^s   iiis   fears  often 

Srove,  and  how  needleiss  it  is  td 
espair?  It  &,  indeed  tighlv 
p^opef  i6  fefel  a  lively  cdficefti  f* 
the  ciiu^e  of  Chri^i  but  what,  If 
dekth'  take  away  some,  ind  pro- 
videncd  remoV^  btheirs  to  differ^ 
statidhs,  fmist  yoU  alid  sit  you 
down  and  dife?  Is  not  ttie  re- 
fiioval  of  sohie  to  "  the  general  * 
a^^mbly  and'  church  df  ifee  first- 
bom,"  a  cause  of  solemn  thank- 
fulness? Is  ftdt  the  jfeteb^al  of 
otheirs  to  dis^ht  pladesf  a  Ibuct 
call  upon  those  who  are  left,  khd 
yod  above  the  r^t;  to '^bfe  stfead-- 
fiifet,  uiitiidvciBl^,  ali^ays  aTudliud-' 
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the  Lord  ?"  Are  there  not  several 
young  persons  who  would  wil- 
lingly come  forward  in  the  school 
to  supply  the  expected  loss  ?  Are 
not  your  {^easing  prospects  in  all 
the  other  places  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance an  occasional  thinness 
.  in  your  chapel  at  S— ^—  ? 

My  dear  friend^  the  grounds  of 
your  dejection  are  not,  at  this 
time,  of  a  very  serious  kind,  and  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  my  not 
treating  them  in  a  very  serious 
manner.  I  wish  the  pipe  had 
been  broken  to  pieces  that  sug- 
gested such  melancholy  musings. 
Study  to  form  and  govern  your 
feelings  on  such  occasions  by  the 
Bible.  Truth  is  ever  the  same, 
however  m^n  may  change.  You 
are  not  accountable  for  Uie  num- 
ber of  your  hearers,  if  you  can  lay 
your  hand  upon  your  heart,  and 
isay,  '^  I  have  kept  back  nothing 
profitable;  I  have  not  shunned  to 
declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God.'' 
Do  not  look  at  every  flying  doud, 
which  often  passes  away  not  more 
rapidly  than  our  foreboding  fears. 
You  have  a  good  Master,  who  has 
certainly  owned  your  labours  to  a 
very  encouraging  extent.  Look 
to  him,  and  faint  not.  Depend 
upon  him,  simply,  and  exclusively 
of  all  creature  dependance.  To 
his  kind  care,  I  most  sincerely 
commend  you,  with  two  hints  of 
advice^  which  I  hope  will  not  be 
unseryiceaUe. 

1.  I  think  it  would  be  useful 
if  you  would  encourage  any  yoimg- 
persons,  whom  you  may  find  dis- 
posed, to  study  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  teachers  in  the  Sunday, 
schooL  Encourage  those  who  are 
now  teachers  to  pay  attention  to 
this,  and  endeavour  to  preserve  a 
succession  of  zealous  and  able 
teachers. 

2.  I  wish  you  would  be  as  par* 
tictiiar  as  possible  in  giving  an  ac- 
cqunt  of  tiie  dying  experiences  of 
those  whom  the  Lord  takes  away 
by  death.  These  are  p^guliarly 
e^qimiaging  to  believeri'  in  'ge- 


neral, and  the  friends  of  the.  Union 
are  thereby  stimulated  to  go  on  in 
the  work.  If  you  could  send  a 
few  particulars  of  poor  Mrs. 
S— — 's  last  mcnnents,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  week,  they 
wiU  be  very  acceptable.  My 
love,  &c.  &c. 

Adieu  I  yours  truly, 
W.  Evans. 

.  QUERIES. 
Gentlemen, — I  lately,  heard  two 
excellent  discourses,  founded  on 
2  Tim.  chap.  ii.  ver.  19.  In  the 
introduction  to  the  first  discourse^ 
which  was  exceedingly  animated, 
the  preacher  took  occasion  to  de- 
pict, with  great  clearness  and  per* 
spicuity,  and,  at  the  same  tim^ 
with  peculiar  force  and  energy, 
the  errors  that  began  to  creep  into 
the  church,  eveti  in  the  Apostles' 
time.  He  likewise  observed,  en 
passant,  one  qr  two  reaj39ns  why 
those  errors  Mrere  permitted. 

Thinking,  however,  that  this 
subject  might  merit  a  more  critical 
inquiry,  and  not  be  altogether 
without  its  use ;  I  beg  to  propose 
the  following  queries,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  such  of  your  valuable 
correspondents  as  may  feel  disposed 
to  take  them  up.  And  lest  any,  or 
all  of  them,  should  wait,  in  tl^e 
expectation  that  I  myself  should 
answer  them,  I  beg  to  assure  them 
that  I  intend  no  snctx  thing, 
I  am,  Gentlemai, 
Yours  very  respectfully,  * 
Jan,  ^0,  18£5.  Josephus. 

Query  1st.- — On  what  grounds 
may  it  be  supposed,  or  condudedL 
that  errors  in  Scripture  doctrine 
were  permitted  to  invade  the 
church  of  Christ  at  so  early,  a 
period  as  we  find  they  did  ? 

2d. — ^Whether  this  early  defec- 
tion f^om  the  truth,  accompanied^ 
as  it  was,  with  great  havoc  and  de-^ 
vastation  in  the  diurch,  did  not^ 
through  an  infinitely  wise  and  over- 
ruling Providence,  tend  to,  the  fidl 
deyelopement  a^  wjell  as  die  entire 
e^3tj|bjfal^nt  of  tftejyu^^^^    ^      j 

■  y  "  T     -         ' 
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Travels  along  the  Medilerranean 
and  Parts  oiyacenl.  By  Robert 
Richardson,  M.D. 

{Concluded  from  page  152.) 

We  resume  with  peculiar  gratifi- 
cation our  notice  of  this  valuable 
work,  of  which  the  second  volume, 
in  particular,  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  book  of  eastern  travels  that 
we  lure  acquainted  with,  in  inte-i 
resting  fact  and  important  illustra- 
tion.     There    is  no   ostentation 
about  Dr.  Richardson;  he  brings 
a  large  share  of  knowledge  to  bear 
on  the  points  which  he  has  occa- 
sion to  discuss,  without  setting  a 
trumpet  to  his  mouth  to  proclaim 
his  attainments  and  his  discoveries 
to  the  world.     And,  with  this, 
there  is  a  marked  character   of 
good  sense  and  acuteness  through- 
out  his  investigations,  that  has 
effectnaUy  prevented    him    from 
becoming  the  dupe  of  his  learn- 
ing.    Nothuig  is   more  common 
than  to  find  men  of  considerable 
talent  and  acquirements,  absolutely 
neutralising  their  opportunities  and 
advantages,  by  a  desperate  attach- 
ment to  some  preconceived  hypo- 
thesis;   following    it    "  through 
brake  and  through  briar,"  until, 
like  a  true  ignis  fatuus,  it  fidrly 
de|)osits  them  in  a  quagmire.   The 
Zcxiiae,  for   instance,    so  merci- 
lessly   demolished     by    Dr.    R. 
through  what  vagaries  and  dis- 
tortions has  it  not  led  its  planet- 
struck  votaries  ?— like  the  Allan- 
tide  that  bewildered  Bailli,  and 
the  Hindoo  Yogues  that  led  the 
infidel  philosophers  of  France  de- 
lightedly astray  after  a  scheme 
whidi  was  to  crush  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony  under  the  weight  of 
innumerable  ages.     From  this  in- 
jurious habit  of  mind  Dr.  Richard- 
son is  singularly  free.    He  fixes  a 
keen  and  curious  eye  on  the  object 
before  him,  describes  it  distinctly^ 


and  if  it  requires  comment,  never 
presses  his  explanation  dogmati- 
cally, but  statins  his  views  and 
reasons  clearly  and  candidly,  leaves 
them  to  stand  by  their  intrinsic 
strength,  without  striving  to  prop 
or  buttress  them  by    capricious 
theories  or  arbitrary  suppositions.    • 
A  striking  instance  of  uus  occurs 
in  the  early  part  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  work  before  us. 
Belzoni,  from  a  few  insufficient  ob- 
servations, had. rashly   assumed, 
that    the    Egyptians    were    ac- 
quainted with  the  principle  of  the 
arch.     Dr.  R.  shows,  in  the  clear- 
est possible  manner,  that  the  facts 
hitherto  collected  do  not  bear  out 
the  inference,  and  tiiat  the  appeal 
to  ancient  authority  affords  no  sup- 
port to  the  h3rpothesis.    But,  un- 
like other  system-demolishers,  he 
does  not  avail  himself  of  his  advan-  [ 
tage,  to  put  forward  any  scheme 
of  his  o^n,  nor  does  he  content 
himself  with  a  simple  refutation 
of  the  evidence  hitherto  adduced; 
he  points  out  a  probable  and  satis- 
factory mode  of  settiin^  the  ques- 
tion, by  the  examination  of  the 
interior  of  a  brick  pyramid,  which: 
has  yet  been  unopened.    If,  he 
justly  observes,  the  chambers  shall 
be  found  ceiled  with  lar^e  trans- 
verse stones,  it  will  furnish  com- 
plete   proof  that   the  Egyptian 
architects  were  unacquainted  with 
the  easier,    stronger,  and    more 
scientific  method  of  adapting  the 
arch  to  such  situations.     He  like- 
wise thinks    it  not  improbable, 
that  additicmal  illustrations  of  tiiis 
point  might  be  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Babylon,  and  we  wish,  with  all 
our  hearts,  that  the  Doctor  were 
now  engaged  in  the  examination. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  tract  in 
which  lie  the  mouldering  relics 
of  that  gorffeous  capital   of  the 
east,  as  well  as  of  the  remains 
themselvesf,  is  exceedingly  imper- 
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fect^  and  neither  Mr.  Rich,  nor  of  the  day  to  receive  advice  for  their  dif- 
-Captain  Frederick,  have  thrown  Cerent  complaints.  I  sat  down  in  the 
sufficient  light  on  this  interesting  ^f°  ^^"'^^  "l^  the  invalids  collected 
,  .  .  «S  . ,  J  o  aronnd  me,  and  seemed  really  to  rgoice 
subject.  1  hose  gentlemen  made,  as  much  that  their  viater  was  a  Chris- 
it  is  probable,  good  use  of  their  tian  as  tluit  he  was  a  physician,  Ttu^. 
eyes  within    certaip  limits;    but  oW  and  the  young,  the  blind,  the  sick, 

the  whole  region  requires  to  be  ^^}^''^'^f^T'^''^'^I^.l}^^'^^ 

It.     ^  T  P     %      ^j  a.1.       -1  confidence  that  it  was  delkhliiil  ta.wat- 

mmutely  explored,  and  the  pick-  ^ess,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  de- 

axe  and  the  spade  should  be  un-  scribe.    Having  operated  on  one  pf  their 

sparingly  exercised.  eyes,  I  withdrew  the  Hnifc  at  the  end  qf 

The  fiecoTjd  volume  commences  !^  oji^ration,  and  pausing  a  littte  before 

-^r*!,       1  ^    1  J         1  *  *  IV   :  ^  bound  up  the.  wound,  looked  rouno 

with  a  detailed,  an<lvery  intelligi-  „po„  ,  ^ro^d  ^  ^„„t  ^  huB^ied  mdi- 

Die,  description  of  the  nia^incent  viduals  by  whom  I  was  surrounded.   In- 

ruins  of  Thebea,  at  the  outset  of  stantly  one  of  them  wishing  to  say  w&t 

which  Dr.  Richatdson  has  ffiven  l»e  thought  would  be  most  agreeable, 

a  decisive  proof  of  the  1M«  reU-  S?'S*h;Ll'«l^J^^'^„iii.'^r  ™^^ 

ance  that  la  to  be  placed  on  the  was  immediately  re-echoed  by  the  whole 

representations  of  French  travel-  assembly ;  imagining  that  the  most  gra-, 

lera.    While  they  allow  thenasel ves  tiiying  sight  that  can  foU  imder  the  eyes 

™  *K=.  *«.^o»««#  ;»»*v*.i-^4^:„«^  ^«  #»,«  of.abelieveruiChnst,  18  an  assembly  of 

m  the  gro^est  imputetiona  on  the  ^^  ^  ^         worsWping  the  Z^ 

veracity  ot  other  voyagers,  they  God,  and  resting  their  hopes  of  eternal 

are  themselves  fully  entitled  to  the  salvation  on  the  same  Saviour  wi|^  him- 

reproaehea   they    heap  on  others.  ^^^*    ^t  is,  and  it  always  ought  to  be. 

BrucB  at  nn  mmtmr  is  an  awk-  •  'Zi^^\^  ^^  any  period,  or  on  any  oc 

^     i^  f  ,  ^  casion^  theai^lamation  on  theear  n^ay, 

ward  pnrase  trom  the  pen  of  a  be  allowed  to  thrill  mopp.gladlyjn.the 

savant  J  and  should^  at  leasts  have  ,  heart  than  another,  it  is  when  the  glo- 

eautioned    the    courteous   liter.iti  "ous  confession   bursts  spontaneously 

Tf  ho  adopted  it,  against  a  similar  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^'^^}l^i^'^  ^'  ^•?' 

delinqueLy.     In  the  magnificent  ^l^J^^^ISe^^SS^^i^^^^ 

work   on    Egypt^    compiled  from  by  whom  they  are  degraded  and  lield  in 

the  memoirs  and  drawings  of  the  contempt.    Here  is  a  Christian  wanting 

learned  and  scientific  individuals,  ^V,?"^'  Y""^  ^  *PPf^  that  the  Coptic 

who    accornpanied     th.    ^-rench  'I^l^^^UTf^^^^ 

army  m  its  invasion  of  that  coun-  votaries  of  islamism',  who  kept  them  "a^ 

try,    the    graphic    misrepresenta-  bay,  or  when  they  had  arrived  too  late 

tions   are  so  thick  and  palpable,  forthemomingor  evening  hours  of  con- 

oa  f^  rlo'cf«i/v^  oil  «««A  J««^  :«  *!,:«  sultation.    My  conscience  bears  me  wit* 

as  to  destroy  all  confidence  m  this  „^  ^^  j^  ^       ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

tneir  great  national  publication,  never  made  to  me  in  vain, 

though  tendered  at  a  jprice,— 600  ^  Wririg:  the  whole  time  that  I  remained  ^ 

guineas, — which    might  be   siip-  in'Phebes,  I  am  sure  I  had  riot  feWer 

pos6d  to  guai^antee  scFupulous  cor-  [^r^i;^?^S''''frn™^i?'  «^  T^^ 

Z^^t. '      rrki.  '  li     K        I*  r^  iDg .  and  evcniHg,  from  all  pfi^of  tlM^. 

rectoess.     The  professibn  of  Dr.  country.,  Moaey  they  had  none  to  givH, 

Eichardson    aitorded    him  many  butthcybroujjLt  freely  of  pigeons,  fowlsT 

advantages,  and  procured  for  him  and  eggs,  which  was  aU  they  had  to  I>e- ' 

the    confidence    of   the    natives,  **T'  r^'  "^^""^^  K^^  ^  ""^^^ 

though  it    unavoidably^  exposed  ,^^^^^ 

mm  to    intrusions    on  ^  his    time,  and  1  \iill  take  the  pigeons/  said;  th2 

The  following  is   an   interesting  youthful  Abdallah,  who  was  a  miin  of' 

picture.   "  •  ^  taste,    and  prefetted   boUed  eggs  an^ 

"  poultry  to  boiled  bre(id«nd.<w»tw.    I&l 

".0^  our  ,arqyaj  a(  Luxor  .we  alighted  eyc,gloaAed  o^  the  birds,  a|^  ^Scf»<wth^^ 

from  our  a^ses,  in  a  large,  court  in,  the,  filled  with^  water,  as  if  his  teeft  wboTil 

Coptic  quai'tertf :  hpre  the  reverend  con-  deVdur'fhe  hand  that  refnsefl  the  feaf 

dnctors  departed  to  th^ir  liomes,  and  thered  ^^youriglings.^— pp.  102—104. 
left  iii6  in  the  midst  of  >a  numerous  as-  '        — ,,     t<  • 

semJWyof.qhri^n  patien^  wh9.>ad,         Thft  Doctor,  JS,.  w^.b^^ve^ 

been  ^CQUe^tiJ3jg,thw. during,  the. wi|ipfe^  ^^^^^-^R^'WiPS^Ce^tl^^Ht^^^ 
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wg  practiiie^  among  those  of  the 
natives  vrao  are  followers  of  the 
prophet,  of  tattooing  the  skin  of 
the  right  arm,  a  little  above  the 
wrist,,  with  the  Tir&i  Moslimin,  or 
^ield  of  the  Moslem.  It  was 
early  *m  the  morning  that  the 
party,  after  having  completed  a 
general  survey  of  the  antiquities 
vf  Thdies,  embarked  on  their  re-i 
tunu  As  the  i^rms  floated  d^wn 
the  Nile,  the  sun  rose  majestically 
over  the  mountains  of  Diospolis, 

«*  Saluting  with  his  earliest  ray  the 
opposite  hills. of  Gornoii ;  then,  touching- 
his  favoured  Nile,  he  lighted  up  all  the. 
surrounding  plain.  Tl^^  interesting  and 
beautiful  Ber^Tie  graduallj  ncUmd  fro i si 
OUT  sight.  The  smalkr  pro|,fyloas  of 
Knraiu;  and  Luxor  lit^t  yieidod  to  the 
ilistaiiL^e  j  the  loflj*  gakvvay  auU  olifikks 
of  tb(^  former  cod  tinned  longer  hi  viuw  ; 
but  at  length  tbt^y  alia  sunk  intu  tlie 
horizqi^t  and,  hy  eight  o^clock,  not^iin^ 
but  the  aycasnorc-trtx:  &t  G union  of  nil 
our  acquaintances  in  Thebes,  lingered  in 
the  vaniabing  ppint  tQ  bid  us  a  louf;  and 
lasdDg  aiiieu.  llie  song  of  the  boatpien 
ap  they  towetl  lis  along,  and  theauccesaion 
of  villages  in  our  eoiir^^n  called  up  agnin 
our  trarelliug  recoUectiona,  and  com- 
pensated in  some  measure,  by  their  ra- 
riety,  the  rt'gret  tbat  we  felt  in  quiltieg 
tbt£  most  interest) rig  and  inexhaustible 
field  of  ancieQt  raimi,  where  the  luhiibU 
tants  bad  twed  ub  with  an  umforni  kiud-  , 
iifSfij  and  the  eoui^tant  and dt^bghtful  oc- 
cupation of  the  mind  made  tki*  stay  of 
a  whole  mouth  appear  hut  as  the  passing 
of  a  day. "—p.  126, 

We  cannot,  however,  accQm-, 
pany  our  traveller  tbVojugh  tiie« 
various^soeaaes  and .  ciroumstancea 
ipehich  intervened  between  his  de-, 
p^r^re  from,. Thebes^  and  his  en? , 
'  ti^i^e  on  th^  froi^tier  of  tl^e  Holy. 
Lmd.  The  JQorney  through  t^ 
desert  of'  El  Arish  is  dewnribed . 
with,  much  spirit  and  picturesque, 
effecjt,  ajnd  jthe  luxuriant vegetatioo 
of  Palestine  is  ridily  painted.  At 
Jm&,  Dr«  Richardton  aequir^.' 
prodigious  fame  in  his  capaci^  of, 
Ifyclkim;,  h^  mActe  bis  d^bui^hyi 
a^oertaioingr  that  a  n^an  idM)>  bad 
no  disease  was  in^BOod  healthy  axid 
h^  managed  this^ce  "with^^dex-- 
terity  wmch  en^t^^d^^^i^  tpr^g^^^, 
ti&  bid  fc^JAgfb  by  askpiniflteid^g 
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rdief  to  real  ailments;     He  gives 
an  entertaining  description  of  his 
professional   introduction    to  the 
wife  of  the  "  grand  paymaster  of 
the  city."     It  was  first  inquired, 
whether  it  would  be  necessary  to 
feel  the  pulse,    and   when    this 
was  affirmed,  no  difficulties  were 
started.     But  when  it  was  added, 
that  the  face  must  bo  seen,   the 
worth/  mussulman  was  stunned, 
and  afler  smoking  for  a  consider** 
able  interval  with  redoubled  ener- 
gy,  tried  to    negociate  with  the 
Doctor  for  an  abatement  or  modi- 
fication of  his  requisition — he  pro- 
posed that  Uie  csountenance  should 
be  inspected  in  detail,  that  the 
mouth  and  tongue,  the  nose  and 
cheeks^  should  be  examined  sepa- 
rately, and  that  the  eyes  should  be 
quite  unseen*      The   Hackim,   a 
good  deal  amusjed  bv.this  absurd, 
delicacy,  frankly  told  the  gentle-, 
man,  that  he  had  not  the.  smallest 
desire  to  see  thft  lady,  but  that  if 
he  were  required  to  prescribe  for 
any  specific  disease,  he  must  have 
a  fair  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
its  seat*  and  oharacteri     This  co- 
mic discussion    terminated   in  a 
satisfactory    interview    with    "a 
plain,    diffident,    unaffected,   and 
apparently  amiable  woman^  who 
l^ld  out  her  hand,  shewed-  her 
tongue.  Mid  face,  and  eyes,  with*i 
out  any  hesitation,  as  a  sensitive 
womair  would' do  in  thisy  or  iti' 
any  crther  eountarjr,  and  told  the 
tale  of  her  sufferings  widi  gredt 
simplicity/'     Her  disease  was  of 
a  nervous  character,  and  clearly 
the  effect  of  seclusion.     Dr;  Rich^ 
ardson    stated  this   without  any^ 
ceremony  to  the  Turk, 

<«  Telliiig  hiih,  ir  he  irished  his  wife  ta - 
get  wdU,  she  must  be  unshackled  and 

.  restored  to  the  liberty  of  which  she  had . 
been  unjustly  deprived :    that  she  must 

:  quit  tie  relasing  sedvsioa  «f  the  hatem, 
for,air  aad  exensitfe  in  the  country  :  that; 
geAdeiexeBoise^  on 'boneback,  a^ione- 
nUMith's  residenQfr  in  the  bracing  air  of ' 
Mount  Lebanon,  wotM  do  her  more  - 
good   than  all'  the   medieiaes'  in  the ^ 

>  wQiid.'.  On  bearing  me  pronojuiee  to 
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this  effect,  the  grand  payeur  de  I;  vUle 
seemed  ratUer  disappoiat^,  and  thoagh 
he  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  and  justice 
of  what  was  said,  yet  looked  as  if  he 
had  expected  some  thaumaturge  physic, 
or  that  hy  some  magical  spell  or  ahraea- 
dahra  pronounced  on  the  spot,  his  wife 
should  be  restored  to  him  sound  and 
whole  as  at  the  first.  Tlic  conversatina 
ended  with  his  agreeing  to  take  his  lady 
to  his  country  residence,  as  soon  as  he 
himself  could  accompany  her,  and 
thereby  afford  her  the  best  opportunity 
of  recovery  in  his  power.  The  purport 
of  this  conversation  with  the  grand 
payew  de  la  viUe  was  retailed  hy  the  in- 
terpreter to  every  Mussulman  who  cqh- 
suited  me  about  his  wife,  and  I  had  no 
more  any  occasion  to  bargain  with  the 
husband  for  a  sight  of  his  lady's  face, 
when  called  to  prescribe  for  her.  The 
ladies,  however,  were  not  always  so 
compliant ;  and  what  made  it  still  more 
ridiculous,  even  ophthalmic  patients  would 
not  show  their  eyes  till  shook,  and 
abused,  and  threatened  by  their  hus- 
bands. How  much  it  is  to  be  wished, 
for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  fair, 
that  all  that  absurd  Oriental  seclusion 
were  abolished,  and  that  their  selfish 
and  unfeeling  masters  were  convinced, 
that  a  religious  education  and  sound 
principles  in  the  mind,  are  more  effec- 
tual guardians  of  virtue,  than  the  bars 
of  a  castle"— pp.  214,  215. 

At  Ramla,  the  Doctor  was  be- 
sieged as  usual ;  though  the  party 
had  encamped  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles  from  the  walls,  a  crowd 
of  invalids  came  soliciting  advice. 
"  Both  high  and  low,  the  mayor 
of  the  town,  the  attorney,  the 
grocer,  the  scavenger — all  came 
pouring  up  the  hill/'  and  several 
who  were  unable  to  procure  an 
audience,  followed  the  Hackim  to 
Jerusalem.  On  the  route^  the 
travellers  halted  at  the  residence 
of  Abougdsh,  the  chief  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  description  of  an 
Arab  feast  is  so  good  that,  though 
we  have  more  interesting  matter 
lying  before  us  than  we  shall  be 
able  to  find  room  for,  we  cannot 
pass  it  by. 

*'  Tlie  sun  sinks  beneath  the  horixon, 
and  we  enter  lus  substantial  dwelling. 
The  prince  himself  kd  the  way  up  one 
pair  of  stairs,  followed  by  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Belmore  and  the  gentlemea 
of  their  suite.  He  conducted  us  into 
his  principal  room,  which  was  fitted  up 


[[April, 

in  the  usual  Eastern  style.  A  low  por- 
tion, cut  off  by  a  rail  across  the  room 
for  the  servants  or  visiters  of  inferior 
consideration  to  stand  without,  and  an 
elevated  and  a  larger  portion  within, 
provided  with  a  low  sofii  round  the  sides 
on  the  floor,-  for  the  accommodation  of 
these  visiters  whom  the  chief  delighted 
to  honour.  One  small  window  illutni- 
nated  the  apartment  j  but'it  was  now  be- 
ginning to  get  dark,  and  the  light  of  the 
sun  was  succeeded  by  that  of  a  farthing 
candle,  which  only  sc»rved  to  make  dark- 
ness a  little  more  visible  than  the  fiunt 
rays  of  twilight. 

'<  On  the  appearance  of  dinner  the  far- 
thing candle  was  exchanged  for  one  of 
larger  dimension,  set  upon  the  floor  ; 
the  dinner  was  also  set  down  on  the  floor 
at  our  feet,  and  we  hitched  down  from 
the  edge  of  the  sofa  to  reach  it.  It  con- 
sistQ^  of  a  great  profusion  of  rice,  boiled 
fowl,  different  kinds  of  boiled  and  minced 
meat  and  rice  mixed  together,  forming 
a  kind  of  saussge  inclosed  in  the  skin  of 
a  gourd  resembling  a  cucumber,  and  se- 
veral other  trifling  articles,  all  of  which 
were  so  admirably  seasoned,  that  having 
tasted  of  one  we  felt  no  disposition  to 
quit  it  for  Smother,  and  'when  we  had 
done  so  were  as  little  inclined  to  return 
or  to  change  it  for  a  third  or  a  fourth  :  ^ 
yet  most  of  us  I  believe  were  induced  to 
try  a  little  of  each  of  them,  and  became 
such  proselytes  to  Arab  cookery,  that 
we  protested  in  good  earnest  we  shonld 
\rish  to  dine  so  every  day  in  our  lives,  as 
far  as  eating  was  concerned;  though 
neither  roast-beef,  nor  plumb-pudding 
were  among  the  dishes.  Not  so  Mrith 
respect  to  ike  auxiliary  implements  of 
feeding,  which  were  rather  of  an  awk- 
ward description,  though  ancient  as  onr 
mouths,  and  all  of  us  had  them  in  our 
finger  ends.  Forks  and  knives  theare 
were  none,  and  only  one  snoon  to  help 
a  Httle  lebn  or  sour  milk  upon  the 
rioe.  When  the  invitation  to  commence 
the  attack  issued  from  the  lips  of  our 
landlord,  we  looked  at  each  other  as 
much  as  to  say,  *  how  shall  we  proceed  ?  • 
The  good  man  himself  sat  by,  and,  out  of 
respect  for  his  guests,  did  not  mean  to 
partake  of  any  thing  till  they  were  satis- 
fied, which  Lord  Belmore  perceiving, 
immediately  requested  that  he  would  set 
us  the  example,  and  pressing  him  thereto, 
then  '  bismUla,'  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
a  pretty  general,  though  not  an  unusnal  , 
signal  among  the  Arabs  to  commence 
the  act  of  manducation,  he  tucked  up 
the  long  dang^ng  sleeves  of  his  shirt  as 
far  as  hb  elbow,  and  thrust  his  washed  - 
hand  into  the  mountain  of  rice  that 
smoked  before  him,  and  having  taken  a 
handful  he  formed  it  into  an  oblong  ball 
by  folding  his  fist,  which,  when  done, 
he  put  hto  finger  and  thumb  behind  it> 
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tiinist  it  into  his  mouth,  aad  down  his     afflicted    individual. 
throat  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.   Then 


be  tore  off  the  leg  of  a  fowl,  part  of 
vhich  immediately  followed  the  rice, 
the  rest  was  returned  into  the  plate  to 
serve  the  next' comer  to  the  dish.  Again 
he  returned  to  the  rice,  and  again  to  the 
fowl  or  the  beef;  judiciously  alterna- 
ting layer  upon  layer,  handing,  mouth- 
ing, and  swallowing,  and  hospitably  in- 
yiting  us  to  follow  his  example,  and  iu- 
stnicting  us  how  to  ball  the  rice  and 
thrust  it  into  our  mouths,  No  cere- 
mony or  city  civilization  here.  His 
brother  followed  at  a  distance,  and  did 
not  begin  till  after  much  intreaty ;  but 
once  engaged,  played  quite  as  good  a 
fist  as  Abougosh  himself.  Thus  we  all 
went  on  eating,  talking,  laughing,  and 
enjoying  ourselves,  till  abundant  reple^ 
tion  taught  us  to  desist ;  then  Al  ham 
de  lelahi,  glory  to  God,  we  are  satisfied, 
and  a  servant  comes  round  with  a  pitcher 
lull  of  water,  part  of  which  he  pours 
upon  our  bands,  we  wash,  and  it  falls 
into  the  ba^n  b^w,  then  having  dried 
he  receives  the  towel,  and  goes  round  to 
perform  the  same  ceremony  to  the  next, 
and  thus  makes  the  tour  of  the  com^ 
pony/'—pp.  226—229. 

Dr.  Richardson's  first  occupa- 
tion in  the  Holy  City  was  in  his 
medical  capacity.  Early  in  the 
morning  after  his  arrival,  he  was 
applied  to  on  behalf  of  Omar 
Eflendi,  the  chief  of  the  sacerdotal 
tribe  resident  in  Jerusalem,  whom 
he  instantly  visited,  and  found  la- 
bouring, under  the  painful  and 
dangerous  visitation  of  severe 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  eye. 
The  first  business  was  to  procure 
an  interpreter,  and  Omar's  ser- 
vant going  out  for  that  purpose, 
and  "  laying  hold 
polyglot  he  met,  brought  in  a 
Frank  shoe-m^ker,  who  unfortu- 
nately," laboured  pnder  a  defec- 
tive utteraaee^  and  made  the  busi* 
ness  of  explanation  exceedingly 
difficult.  Dr,  R*  Intimated  to  the 
Effendij  that  the  most  eCectual 
remedy  would  be  found  in  '^  re- 
peated scarificationa  of  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  eye-lid;**  this 
wad  an  unpalatable  mode  of  cure, 
but  it  was^  at  length,  so  far  sub* 
mitted  to,  that  a  wi^h  was  ex* 
pressed  to  witness  the  performance 
of  the  operation  on  some  other 
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A  subject 
was  soon  found,  and  the  result 
was  every  way  successful. 

**  This  screwed  up  the  courage  of  the 
noble  Turk,  (noble,  I  believe,  is  the 
practical  signification  of  the  word  sche- 
recff,)  who  now  expressed  his  determi- 
nation to  follow  the  example  of  my 
Christian  patient;  a  resolution  which 
was  highly  applauded  by  all  his  attend- 
ants. He  preferred,  however,  having 
the  operation  done  in  an  adjoining  room, 
which  was  both  larger  and  better  lighted, 
the  oqe  which  we  occupied  being  very 
small,  and  lighted  chiefly  from  the  door. 
For  though  I  had  informed  him,  and  he 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  judfpng  for 
himself,  that  the  operation  was  but  a 
mere  scratch,  yet  both  he  and  his  visi- 
ters considered  it  in  the  most  serious 
light,  and  on  entering  the  other  apart- 
ment, the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  kneel 
down  and  say  his  prayers,  accompanied 
by  the  Mufti  or  Capo  Legge,  who  is  hb 
cousin-german,  and  several  other  Turks, 
some  of  whom  belonged  to  Jemsalein, 
others  were  Santones  firom  Damascus. 
They  prayed  all  altogether  mo«t  de- 
voutly and  fervently,  and  bowed  them- 
selves down  to  the  sofa  on  which  they 
knelt,  and  seemed  to  kiss  it,  and  could 
not  have  been  more  in  earnest,  or  more 
importunate  had  he  been  going  to  be 
put  to  the  torture  or  tied  to  the  stake  to 
be  burnt,  or  subjected  to  the  most  dan- 
gerous operation.  .  When  the  prayers 
were  ended,  he  came  and  sat  down  be- 
side me,  on  another  part  of  the  divan, 
apparently  resigned  to  his  fate.  How- 
ever, when  1  proceeded  to  handle  the 
eye.  and  evert  the  eyelids,  he  stopt  me 
to  bargain  that  t  should  do  his  ex- 
actly as  I  had  done  the  Christian's, 
that  is  to  mako  only  tbreef  inoisiona  in 
each  eye ;  a  circumstancie  which  I  was 
quite  unconscious  of:  however,  both 
the  Capo  Verde  and  his  friends  had 
of  5ie  *^first  ca"glit^*>  ^^^  imagining  that  I  certainly 
^performed  the  operation  in  the  best 
style  to  the  Christian,  or  that  some  im- 
portant secret  lurked  in  the  number 
three,  rec^uested  that  it  should  be  per- 
formed in  every  respect  the  same ;  with 
all  of  which  I  promised  to  comply,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  operate,  whild 
his  friends  returned  to  their  prayers. 
One  of  his  servants  held  a  basin  of  wa- 
ter, and  an  old  Christian  ifomanwho 
acted  as  the  family  apothecary  superin- 
tended. When  the  operation  was  linish- 
ed  on  one  eye,  his .  Mends  left  their 
prayers,  and  came  around  him,'  and  as 
it  bled  f^ely,  they  expressed  their  gra- 
titude fn  pdous  ejaculations,  wfiieh  were 
emphatically  reiterated  at  every  blA  o€ 
clotted  blood  that  was  taken  out  .of  the 
eye,,  and  w^ich  Omar  Bffendi  never  suf- 
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it  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  sqnees- 
ing  and  holding  it  up,  protesting  that  it 
was  diseased  flcsb,  whieh  the  more 
knowing  ones  Were  not  witlinof  to  allow ; 
adding  that  his  eye  would  now  get  well, 
for  the  disease  was  cut  away,  that  he 
felt  that  eye  xnaye  easier  and  better  al- 
ready ; .  to  which  idl  his  friends  answered, 
nshaJla  or  is^talhi,  a  word  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mahomet  pronounce  with  more 
devotional  fcrrour  than  any  word  that 
I  ever  heard  proftounced  by  any  people 
in  any  language,  and  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  God  grant,  or  may  it  please  God ; 
a  prayer  in  which  all  joined,  for  the 
man  is  a  good  man,  and  mnch  esteemed 
and  beloved.  Having  finished  the  ope- 
ration on  one  ey^y  I  proceeded  to  the 
other,  being  reminded  of  my  promise  to 
stick  'to  the  number  three,  and  his  firiendi 
returned  to  their  prayers,  which  they  left 
as  before  on  my  withdrawing  the  lancet^ 
to  comfort  their  friend  and  to  join  with 
him  In  pious  sentences  of  congratulation, 
which  tbey  utter  with  much  feeling  and 
80iemtiity."-^p.  243 — ^. 

ThU  intimate  and  beneficial  iiw 
tercbutrse  with  so  digtiified  and 
hiAu^tial  an  individuai  as  Omar 
Effendi,  procured  for  Dr.  Richard- 
son a  singular  advantage,  no  less 
than  the  privilege  of  inspecting 
the  celebrated  S^khara,  a  stipef^ 
mosque,  standing  on  the  reputed 
scite  c^  Solomon's  Temple.     With 
the  exception  of  Des  Hayes,  the 
Ambassador  of  I^uis  XIII.  who 
had  obtained  permission  to  entei^ 
It,  but  was   withheld  from  avail- 
ing himself  of  his  lieense,  by  the 
apprehension  of  danger  from  the 
irritated  mussnlmans^   no   Chris- 
tian^ as  such^  had  been  allowed  to 
enter  its  hallowed  precincts.    The 
Spaniard  Abadia,  hi  the  character 
of  AH  Bey,  had  visited  it  ostensi- 
bly for  purposes  of  devotion :  hap- 
pily he.  was  not  detected  in  Us 
assumption  of  the  Moslem  garb 
and  charactei*,  or  his  life  would 
have  piaid  the  forfeit  of  his  teme*- 
rity.    Dr.  R,  first,  explored  it  by 
ni{ght>  under  the  guidanTce  of  • 
fierce  blade,  whowas  the  Effettdi^s 
servant.  ,    Enteringj  the    Harato' 
ScbereeiF^  or  consecrated  prepinpt* 
he  asiDenfled  the  steps  which  led 
to  the  Stoa  Sddiara,  or  marWe 
platform  ^  which    surrouhcb   the 


Marble  walls,    lofty   columns,   a 
highly  ornamented  dome,  are  the 
princ^al  t^^itectural  f^toYiBS  <)f 
the  interior ;  and  the  print  of  the 
Prophet's  foot,  the  marks  of  the 
Archangel  Gabriel's  fingers,  with 
other  marvellous  objects  of  snperu 
stitious  admiration,  are  exhibited 
.  in  the  mosque  and  its  indosure. 
The  crypts,  supported  by  count* 
less  columns  which  extend  beneatk 
this  building  and  the  contiguous 
mosque  of  El  Aksa,  exhibit  the 
marks  of  remote  antiquity;  but 
Dr.  R.  was  only  allowoi  a  hasty 
and  di^nt  glance.     Indeed,  the 
whole   transaction  seems  not   to 
have  been  entirdy  without  dan^ 
ger,  for  on  die  second  visit,  b^ 
day-light,    some    of  the    Tur*:^ 
whom  they  met;,  eyed  him  With 
ferocious  glances,  and  one, went  8<^ 
far  as  to  expreik  his  indigttalien 
at  the  polluting  presence  of  the 
Oiaour.     For  the  minute  and  dis- 
tinct descrij^tidh  of  these  edifices, 
as  well  as  for  the  taasterly  invest 
tigation  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
ancient  and   moderh    Jerusalem, 
we  must  refer  to  the  volume  it- 
self.    On  points  like  these  Di-. 
Richardson  appears  t<>  gre4t  adtah- 
i&ge ;  he  tells  A  ^toiy,  of  deStn4b^a 
a  scene,  ttddMWy,  but  Wfe  |)*^ffe* 
him  in  his  deAr  ai!id  ^re^s^ 
defiheations  <f  ittvolv^  ibA  ahtf- 
qUdrian  details.     There  is  abolot 
mm  a  manly  disdain  dt  wordy 
speculation,  a  thorough  cbnten^bt 
ior  barren  hypothesis,  whi^h,  WitH 
his  habits  of  sldlfhl  and  dtt^hDftiv^ 
explo^atioh,  r^nd^^  him  perfedHV 
ftirsfcpWotthV;  w^  folibw  hjtti  wiifi 
edtii'e  doHMetirbe,  and  ddriv^  Wlbt 
^teitaihfhi^t  itnd  hi^tnictidn,  ji^ 
116  c6ttiihdn  d^gr^;  from  W  Hefi 
s<^pti6hs  4nd  afti^ti^^      Itf 
th6  f^^^c^   bbfbri^  tis  thk  lidtf 
befdh  e^'ciaily  l!lf^^  dise.     Mudfr 
6tt6if  has  be^i  i^^dfer^  cUfa^t 
m  die  W6rid  li^'the  vaild^il  ^ 
veHers  who   bive*  glveti  i6''itht 
World  dieii^  tiir^tchefii  iij^At^M^ 
tldtld  of  J«fudaleitt;Drd]f't«!ur  cfvetof 
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Dr.  Oarke  be  considered  as  en- 
tirely exempt  from  this  imputation. 
Dr.  Richardson's  representa- 
tions carry  with  them  intrinsic 
evidence  of  their  accuracy,  and 
they  will  be  found  at  once  to  sup- 
fJly  extensive  corrections  of  pre- 
v^ent  mistakes^  and  to  throw  new 
light  on  a  most  interesting  subject. 
We  must  make  room  for  the  fol- 
lowing animated  passage,  and  with 
it  conclude  our  extracts  from  this 
valuable  work. 

**  From  Gethsemane  \re  wound  our 
way  up  the  Mount  of  Olives, 'which  is  a 
beautiful  round  table-shaped  hill,  cover- 
ed with  verdure,  and  crops  of  grain, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  olive  tcees  in  dif- 
ferent places. 

««  About  half  way  up  the  hill  is  a 
ruined  monastery,  built  on  the  place 
where  our  Saviour  wept  over  Jerusalem. 
From  this  point  the  spectator  enjoys, 
perhaps,  the  best  view  of  the  Holy  City," 
and  the  tiiree  hills  on  which  it  stood  are 
distinctly  seen.  The  Har&m  Schereeff, 
and  mosque  of  the  Sakhara  appear  to 
particular  advantage,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  in  the 
form  of  a  building  more  light  and  beau- 
tiful. On  reaching^  the  summit  of  the 
bill,  the  eye  commands  a  delightful  view 
of  the  surrounding  country ;  extensive, 
however,  only  towards  the  east,  on 
which  side  it  embraces  part  of  the  dead 
sea  and  the  river  Jordan.  There  is  a 
small  village  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  tolerable  good  crops  of  barley  grow- 
ing all  roQnd  it.  It  is  not  relatively 
high,  and  the  summit  is  not  above  two 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  and  would 
more  properly  be  called  a  hill  than  a 
mountain.  This  was  the  frequent  resoi*t 
of  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples,  and 
every  spot  around  is  teeming  with  inte- 
rest and  scenes  that  eloquently  speak  to 
the  heart ;  but  that  which  imperiously 
cafls  away  the  mind  from  all  the  others, 
is  on  the  highest  point  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  the  place  where  our  Saviour, 
blessing  his  disciples,  was  taken  up  into 
heaven.  What  a  dreadful  separation, 
Christ  and  his  disciples !  No  parting  on 
earth  was  ever  like  unto  this.  .Those 
who  enjoyed  his  visible  presence,  and 
heard  the  heavenly  instruction  that 
flowed  from  hi9  lips,  could  best  describe 
their  bereavement ;  but  they  were  stunned 
and  speechlesa^  and  who  shall  ^ittempt 
to  take  up  the  theme  ?  It  is  like  the 
interruption  of  the  divine  intercourse  in 
Paradise,  the  greatest  privation  that  ever 
was  sustahied  by  man.  Yet  how  unlike ! 
The  separation  in  Paradise  left  wrath 
and   tribulation,    and   the  curse  of    a 
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broken  law,  and  man,  ashamed  to  show 
his  fece  under  the  weight  of  his  offence, 
and  the  alarming  conviction  that  the 
same  God  would  annihilate  the  guilty 
race  who,  by  their  sins,  had  occasioned 
the  hiding  of  his  countenance ;  but  the 
separation  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  left 
peace  and  blessing,  and  the  promises  of 
consolation — a  restoration  of  the  inter- 
course with  God,  since  Christhad  healed 
up  the  breach  by  which  they  were  di- 
vided.   The  eyes  of  the  Apostles  gaze  up 
into  heaven;  the   eye  of  the  body  Is 
speedily  obscured  in  a  heavenly  pursuit ; 
but  for  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  in  this 
line  of  vision  there  is  no  vanishing  point, 
it  shoots  along  the  tract  with  its  ascend* 
ing  Saviour,  entei-s  in  his  presence  the 
mansions  of  the  blessed,  uid  appears, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  fell,  in  the 
presence  of  a  reconciled  God.    This  was 
an  ecstasy  not  soon  to  be   recovered 
from  ;  the  spirit  enjoyed  it,  but  the  flesh 
was  unconscious^     Th^  Apostles  stood 
gazing  up  into  heaven,   till  two  of  its 
messengers  in    white  apparel  recalled 
their  spirits  to  the  scene  of  their  terres- 
trial operations.     *  Ye  men  of  Galilee 
why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven]. 
This  same  Jesus  which  Is  taken  up  from 
you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like 
manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into 
heaven.'      He  shall  not  come    as  the  . 
avenging  God  that  planted  the  flaming 
sword  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life . 
in  Paradise ;  but  as  a  reconciled  and  k 
blessing  God,  for  he  was  taken  up  into 
heaven  in  the  act  of  bestowing  his  bles- 
sing, and  in  like  manner  we  are  Assured 
he  is  to  return.      Such  heavenly  strains 
did   not  fall  ineffectual,   the    Apostles 
worshipped  their  God  and  Saviour,  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy." 
—pp.  366—368. 

After  an  affecting  parting  scene 
with  Omar  Effendi,  Dr.  Ri- 
chardson  left  Jerusalem  on  his 
route  homewards,  and,  after  visit- 
ing Naiareth,  Damascus,  Balbec, 
and  Lebanon,  the  whole  party 
embarked  at  Tripoli  for  Malta. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  present 
work  for  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  exact  position  of  im« 
portant  points ;  accurate  observa- 
tions w^re  made,  and  the  latitudes 
and  longitudes  definitively  cal- 
culated. 

There  are  a  few  expressions 
not  in  perfect  good  taste,  which  a 
second  edition  will  give  Dr.  R. 
an  opportunity  of  correcting,  ^ 
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Short  and  Plain  Discourses  for  the 
Use  of  Families,     By  the  Rev* 
Thomas    Knowles,    B.  A.      In 
three  volumes.     12 mo.    13^.  6rf. 
18S2.     Simpkin  and  Marshall. 
Mr.  Knowles  is  advantageously 
•known  as  the  author  of  a  small 
volume  entitled  "  Satan's  Devices 
Exposed/'  and  the  present  publi- 
cation will  sustain  his  character 
as  a  pious  and  useful  writer.  These 
sermons  are  fifty-four  in  number^ 
and  will,  on  the  whole,  be  found 
to  answer  the  intention  of   the 
author.     We  question,  however, 
whether  Mr.  Knowles  has  not,  in 
some  degree,  been  misled  by  his 
anxiety  to  make  himself  intelligi- 
ble to  the  entire   family  circle, 
and  that  in  the  endeavour  to  ac- 
commodate himself  "  to  the  capa- 
city of  servants  in'  general,"  he 
may  have  ^led  in  conveying  to 
them  the  instruction  which  they 
might  be  found  capable  of  receiv- 
ing and  comprehending.     There 
•  is  a  wide  interval  between  "  plain- 
ness" and  superficiality,  and  we 
are  not  satisfied  that  Mr.  K.  has 
been  always  successful  in  main- 
taining the  separation.     The  most 
profound  views  in  theology  may 
be  conveyed  in  the  simplest  lan- 
guage ;  in  fact,  they  are  best  so 
conveyed.     Their  proper  dress  is 
the»  most  unadorned  and  transpa- 
rent phrase,  and.  when  they  are 
arrayed  in  the  garb  of  abstruse 
and  philosophical  terms,  they  give 
a  three-fold  trouble  and  vexation. 
First,  there  is  the  awkward  neces- 
sity for  understanding  them ;  then 
there  is  the  irksome  task  of  trans- 
lating them ;  and  thirdly,  there  is 
the  extreme^annoyance  of  finding, 
in'  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that  you 
have  been  giving  yourself  all  this 
labour  merely  to  extract  from  a 
very  tough  shell,  the  kernel  of  a 
very  common  place  truth.     Cer- 
tain acute  theologians  of  the  nor- 
thern school  are  chargeable  with 
this  affectation.     From  this  de- 
fect, Mr.  Knowles  is  completely 
fr^e,  his  style  is  dear,  and  his  ar- 


rangement simple  smd  impressive. 
His  sentiments  are  evangelical, 
though  his  doctrinal  views  apjiear, 
in  some  degree,  to  differ  from  our 
own.  At  the  same  time,  we  think 
that  he  might  have  gone  deeper 
into  the  Gospel  scheme,  without 
any  danger  of  leaving  his^  hearers 
behind  him;  the  most  sublime 
peculiarities  of  the  Christian  faith 
may  be  set  in  the  clearest  and 
strongest  light,  in  the  most  ele- 
mentary language,  and  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  they 
should  be  universally  understood. 
In  the  fifth  sermon  of  die  first  vo- 
lume, from  1  Corinthians i.  30,  SI. 
we  find  the  following  passage. 

**  2.  *  Chxist  is  made  unto  us  rightC' 
otancu.' 

<*  *  It  is  written,  there  is  none  rigLteous, 
no  not  one ;  there  is  none  that  uoder- 
standeth  ;  there  is  none  that  seeketh  af- 
ter God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the 
way ;  they  are  altogether  become  filthy ; 
there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not 
one.'  All  mankind,  by  reason  of  sin, 
are  guilty  before  God,  and  under  the 
curie  and  condemnation  of  his  holy  law. 
Wherefove,  because  sinners  had  lost 
their  power  to  keep  the  law  of  God,  and 
to  fulfil  it  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  ; 
God  took  compassion  upon  them,  and 
sent  his  Son  from  heaven  to  fulfil  it  for 
them  :  that,  by  his  sufferings,  they  might 
be  pardoned ;  and,  by  his  righteousness, 
they  might  be  justified.  '  tie  hath  set 
him  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through 
faith  in  his  blood  ;  to  declare  his  righte- 
ousness for  the  remission  of  sins  that 
are  past ;  that  God  might  be  just,  and 
the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in 
Jesus.' . 

*'  If,  therefore,  we  .would  be  justified 
in  the  sight  of  God,  we  must  seek  for 
this  hf^ipiness  through  the  merits  and 
atonement  'of  his  only-begotten  Son. 
At  the  same  time  that  we  are  convinced 
of  our  own  sinfulness  and  unworthiness, 
we  must  believe,  that  through  the  wor- 
thiness of  Christ,  God  both  can  and  will 
receive  us  to  mercy.  If  we  come  to  him 
in  humble  penitence,  pleading  the  merits 
of  his  Son's  blood  and  righteousness, 
be  will  not  cast  us  out.  He  will  be 
gracious  unto  us,  and  show  us  his  salva- 
tion. And  thus,  *  being  justified  by 
faitb,  we  shall  have  peace  with  God, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;'  and 
rejoice  in  hope  of  that  glory,  which  he 
hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him." 
—pp.72— 74.  '  ' 

This  is  good  as  far  as  it  ^oes. 
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but  considered  aa  a  statement  of 
the  great  Scripture  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification, it  is  very  far  f»om  being 
either  explicit  or  complete.  We 
regret  exceedingly  that  our  limits 
forbid  us  to  insert  a  few  extracts 
on  this  important  point  from  the 
writings  of  Traill.  We  can  only 
venture  on  a  short  section  from 
his  admirab]e  discussion  of  the 
question — "  wherein  do  justifica- 
tion and  sanctification  differ  ?*' 

"  Justification  is  an  act  of  God's 
grace  u[M)n  the  account  of  the  righteous- 
ness  of  another,  but  sanctification  is  a 
irovk  of  God,  infusing  {i  righteousness 
into  us ;  now  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  these  two ;  for  the  one  is  by 
imputation,  the  othier  by  infusion.  In 
juiiification  the  sentence  of  God  pro- 
ceeds this  way;  the  righteousness  that 
Christ  wrought  out  by  his  life  and  death, 
and  the  obedience  that  he  pnid  to  the 
law  of  God,  is  reckoned  to  the  guilty 
sisncr  for  his  absolution  ;  so  that  when 
a  sinner  comes  to  stand  at  God's  bar, 
when  the  question  is  asked,  Hath  not 
thi&  man  broken  the  law  of  God  ?  Yes, 
sidth  God ;  yes,  saith  the  conscience  of 
the  poor  sinner,  I  'have  broken  it  innu- 
merable/ ways :  And  doth  not  the  law 
condemn  thee  to  die  for  thy  transgres- 
sions ?  Yes,  saith  the  man  ;  yes,  suth 
tile  law  of  God,  the  law  knows  nothing 
more  but  this;  *  The  soul, that  sinneth 
must  die.'  Wdl  then,  but  is  there  no 
hope  in  this  case  ?  Yes,  and  gospel 
grace  reveals  this  hope;  there  is  one 
diat  took  sin  on  him,  and  died  for  our 
sins,  and  his  righteousness  is  reckoned 
for  the  poor  sinner'^  justification  ;  ai^d 
thus  we  are  absolved.  We  arc  absolved 
in  justification  by  God's  reckoning  on 
our  account,  on  our  behalf,  and  for  our 
advantage,  what  Christ  hath  doUe  and 
suffered  for  us ;  but  in  sanctification  the 
Spirit  of  God  infuses  a  holiness  into  the 
soul.  I  do  not  say,  he  infuses  a  righte- 
ousness; for  I  woidd  fain  have  these 
words,  righteousntu  and  holiness,  better 
distinguiwed  than  generally  they  are. 
Righteousness  and  holiness  are,  in  this 
case,  to  be  kept  vastly  asunder.  All 
righteousness  is  without  us ;  our  holi- 
ness is  within  us,  it  is  our  own ;  the 
apostie  plainly  makes  that  distinction, 
Phil  iii  9.  *  Not  having  mine  own 
righteousness  :'  it  is  our  own,  not  origi- 
nally, but  our  own  inherently ;  not  our 
own  so  as  to  be  of  our  own  working, 
but  our  own  because  it  is  indwelling  in 
us.  But  our  righteousness  is  neither 
our  own  originally  nor  inherentiy  ;  it  is 
neither  wrought  out  by  us,  nor  doth  it 
dwell  in  us ;  but  it  is  wrought  out  by 
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Jesus  Christ,  and  it  eternally  dwells  in 
him,  and  is  only  to  be  pleaded  by  faith, 
Ly  a  poor  creature.  But  our  holiness, 
though  it  be  not  our  own  originally,  yet 
it  is  our  own  inherentiy,  it  dwells  in  as : 
this  is  the  distinction  that  thp  apostle 
makes,  Phil.  iii.  9.  *  That  I  may  be 
found  in  him,  not  having  my  own  righte- 
ousness, which  is  of  the  law,  but  that 
which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faitii.' " 
— Sermon  Sixth^from  1  Peter  i.  1,  2, 

Nothing  can  be  more  clearly, 
simply,  vigorously  stated  than  the 
doctrine  of  this  passage ;  let  it  be 
compared  with  the  preceding  ex? 
tract,  and  it  will  strikingly  illus- 
trate our  preceding  remarks. 

We  had  marked  a  passage  or 
two  in  the  sermon  on  ^'  the  sacra- 
ment" for  comment ;  and  there  are 
a  few  other  expressions  that  we 
feel  some  inclination  to  sift ;  but 
we  abstain.  Mr.  Knowles  has 
evidently  been  actuated  by  an  unaf- 
fected intention  to  do  good,  there 
is  no  display,  no  affectation  in  his 
work,  it  is  substantially  valuable, 
and  we  will  have  no  quarrel  with 
it  for  minor  defects.  We  shall 
extract  the  following  as  a  fair 
specimen.  Describing  the  effects 
of  faith,  Mr.  K.  observes,  that  the 
believer 

««  Will  love  Christ  above  all  things. 

"  *  We  love  him,'  says  the  Apostie 
John,  *  because  he  first  loved  va/  The 
soul  which  is  brought  into  a  state  of 
salvation,  through  faith  in  the  obedience 
and  atonement  of  Christ,  cannot  but 
love  the  author  of  his  happiness.  He 
will  reflect  upon  his  humbling  himself 
to  take  our  nature— his  poverty  and 
hardships,  his  sorrows  and  his  sufferings, 
his  agony  in  the  garden,  and  his  death 
upon  the  cros^-rsnd  he  will  feel  asto- 
nished at  the  love  which  brought  his 
Redeemer  from  heaven  to  save  mankind 
at  so  dear  a  rate.  He  will  look  also 
upon  himself,  and  consider  how  ignorant 
he  once  was  of  the  way  of  salvation — 
how  careless  about  his  soul — how  sinful 
and  how  wretched ;  and  vet  he  knew  it 
not.  He  will  then  think,  how  the  Spirit 
of  God' strove  with  him,  to  convince 
him  of  sin,  and  put  him  in  mind  of  his 
danger.-  How  he  brought  him  at  last  to 
deep  repentance,  and  led  him  to  Jesus, 
as  the  refuge  and  safety  of  his  soul. 

«*  Such  reflections  as  these,  together 
with  the  blessedness  which  he  now  en- 
joys in  the  knowledge  of  Christ  ss  his 
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all-tufficitnt  Sariour,  and  the  firm  hope 
which  he  has  of  an  inheritance  in  heaven, 
cause  him  to  lore  Christ  abore  all  things. 
And  he  can  appeal  to  him,  with  David, 
in  the  simplicity  and  affection  of  his 
soul, — *  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but 
thee  ;  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that 
I  desire  besides  thee.'  And  this  love 
will  show  itself  by  a  steady  resistance  of 
sin,  and  a  faithful  performante  of  aU 
God's  commands."— pp.  190—192. 
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Travels  in  Ketp  England  and  New 
York.  Bjf  Timothy  Dwighi, 
S.  T.  D.  L.  L,  D.,  Lie  Presi-^ 
dent  of  Yale  College ;  Author  of 
Thedogy  explained  and  defended. 
In  four  Volumes^  Maps  and 
Portrait.  8vo.  price  £%  2*.-— 
London:  Baynes^  1828. 

The  American  continent  presents 
an  object  of  most  interesting  con- 
templation, to  all  classes  of  per- 
sons accustomed  to  reflection  and 
investigation.  The  traveller  and 
the  political,  economist,  the  mer- 
chant and  the  man  of  {Metj,  will 
find  in  its  productions,  its  aspect 
and  climate,  its  natural,  commer- 
cial, and  social  advantages  and  de- 
fidences,  a  wide  field  for  exami- 
nation and  inquiry.  As  yet, 
however,  our  materials  are -imper- 
fect. The  southern  division  has, 
indeed,  been  explored,  through 
part  of  its  extent,  by  the  enlightr 
ened  and  indefatigable  Humboldt ; 
and  valuable,  though  detached,  il- 
lustration of  its  former  and  recent 
state,  may  be  obtaine4  from 
sources  of  various  merit  and  au- 
thenticity. But  the  true  cha- 
racter and  derivation  of  its  abo* 
riginal  tribes,  their  government, 
manners^  numbers,  and  civiliza- 
tion, still  remain  involved  in 
mudi  ol)scunty.  And  though  the 
accomplished  Prussian  Jias  given 
ample  and  most  interesting^  de- 
scriptions of  the  sublime  scenery  of 
the  Andes,  as  well  as  large  details 
and  able  reasonings  connected 
with  the  former  state,  the  present 
condition,  and  the  future  prospects 
of  Spanish  America ;  though,  in 
part>  be  has  given  a  new  aspect  to 


our  scientific  knowledge  of  those 
interesting  regions,  yet  he  has^ 
unavoidably,  left  much  unex-^ 
plored ;  many  chasms  occur  in  our 
documents,  and  ample  space  is  still 
left  for  enterprize  and  observation. 

The  feelings  which  arise  in 
the  mind,  at  the  recollection  of 
past  and  actual  circumstances, 
are  of  a  mixed  kind.  Spain 
sent  forth  its  emissaries,  not  to 
carry  the  arts  of  peace,  the 
comforts  of  civilization^  and  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel,  but  to* 
impose  a  double  slavery,  the 
chains  of  political  and  of  religious 
vassalage,  the  manacles  of  avarice  ^ 
and  ambition,  on  the  natives  of 
the  Western  continent.  The  Ca*- 
tholic  colonists  of  America-  carried 
in  their  hands,  not  the  Bible  and 
the  olive  branch,  but  the  missal 
and  the  sword  ;  they  marched 
with  an  ample  furniture  of  armsr, 
of  priests,  and  of  craving  and 
desperate  adventurers ;  but  the 
smallest  provision  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  vanquished 
was  far  from  the  thoughts  of  the 
men  whos^  lips  overflowed  with 
hypocritical  expressions  of  anx- 
iety for  the  eternal  welfare  of 
those  on  whose  present  happiness 
they  were  mercilessly  trampling. 
Instead  of  mild,  and  gradual,  and 
persuasive  instruction,  the  Mis- 
sionaries of  Rome  gave  them  the 
dungeon  and  the  stake. 

Compare  with  this  gloomy  pic- 
ture, the  gratifying  circumstances 
which  attended  the  settlement  of 
North  America,  by  Englishmen 
and  Protestants.  Something  of 
harshness  and  fanaticism  might 
still  cling  to  men,  stung  by  op- 
pression and  persecution,  and 
exiled  from  their  '^  own,  their 
native  land ;"  a  character  of  stern- 
ness and  severity  might  blend  itself 
with  their  religious  feelings  and 
habits,  but  they  were  the  servants 
of  the  living  God,  their  commu- 
nion was  on  high,  and  their  habi- 
tual converse  savoured  of  their 
spiritual  frame.    Compare  the  re<* 
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suits.   Scarcely  any  but  disastrous 
circumstances  stain  tlie  annals  of 
the   South — civil   wars — perpe- 
tuated  despotism^   attended  with 
an   utter  absence  of   intellectual 
and   gospel  light— imperfect  cul- 
tivation— a  thin  and  scattered  po- 
pulation.     Turn    to   the    Norths 
and  there  we  shall  contemplate 
a  different  scene — free  institutions 
— an   admirable  social    system — 
religious  liberty — a  war  of  subju- 
gation resolutely    sustained    and 
victoriously  terminated— a  rapidly 
increasing  and  improving  people — 
agriculture     flourishing  —  know- 
ledge and  piety,  we  trusty  spread- 
ing in  all  directions.      The  tri- 
umph  of  religious    principle   is, 
here,  abundantly  evident,  but  we 
have  a  yet  stronger  evidence  of 
its  success.     South,   and  part  of 
North,  America  were  conquered, 
ravaged,  crushed  under  foot,  by 
the  civilized  Romanist ;  the  En- 
glish   Protestant    carried    to    its 
northern  regions,  the  liberal  feel- 
ings and  habits  of  his  own  free 
country,  released  from  a  double 
thrall,  the  civil  and  religious  ty- 
ranny of  Rome.     Here  we  have 
strong  ground  of  exultation,  that 
popery   is    thus    identified   with 
darkness    and     misery.     Protes- 
tantism with  light  and  happiness. 
But  we  have  yet  higher  cause  for 
triumph    when,    dismissing    this 
part  of  the  contrast,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  point  out  the  nobler  in- 
fluence of  evangelical  sentiment, 
even  wheti  compared  with  the  ad- 
mirable effects  of  Protestantism  in 
its  general  profession.     The  states 
of  New  England,  apd  Jhe  neigh- 
bouring   tracts,    were    originally 
settled  by  colonists  of  a  decidedly 
religious  cast ;  they  were  diligent, 
conscientious, converted  men;  they 
were  lovers  of  freedom,  and  their 
attachment  to  it  had  brought  them 
to  the   Transatlantic    wilderness, 
which  they  peopled,  and  cultivated, 
and  enriched  with  commerce,  and 
made  glorious  with   liberty  and 
godliness.     They  transmitted  the 
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inheritance  of  industry,  valour, 
and  religion,  to  their  children; 
and  to  this  day  their  descendants 
are  the  strength  and  ornament  of 
the  United  States.  In  1810, 
New  England  and  New  York  con- 
tained a  free  white  population 
of  2,386,201 ;  occupying,  with 
insignificant  exceptions,  ''  in  a 
solid  column,  a  territory  of  less 
than  100,000  square  miles,"  while 
the  remaining  three-fifths  of  the 
white  population  of  the  Union 
are  spread,  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  over  a  space  of 
more  than  a  million  of  square 
miles.  Of  the  slave  poptilation, 
amounting  to  the  fearful  sum  of 
1,191,364,  only  15,435  belonged 
to  the  two  Northern  States.  In 
commerce  and  manufactures  their 
superiority  is  equally  decided. 

European. travellers  are  veryim* 
perfectly  qualified  for  doing  justice 
to  the  people  of  North  America. 
They  mistake  curiosity  for  imper- 
tinence, and  rude  accommodations 
for  poverty  arid  churlishness ; 
whereas  the  first  is  an  in\^able 
character  of  a  scattered  population, 
and  the  latter  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  peculiar  circumstances, 
quite  consii^tent  with  competence 
and  comfort.  Mail  coaches,  post- 
chaises,  and  travelling-K^hariots, 
imply  not  merely  opulence,  but  a 
dense  population,  and  habits  of 
impatient  speculation  or  luxu- 
rious self-indulgence.  The  mer- 
chant who  has  risked  his  tens  of 
thousands,  on  a  rise  or  fall  in  the 
price  of  cotton,  or  whose  mer- 
cantile character  depends  on  winds, 
and  tides,,  and  currents,  will  throw 
himself  into  a  vehicle,  which 
whirls  him  along  M'Adam's  roads 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour, 
chiding  the  tardy  movements 
which  fail  to  "  annihilate  both  space 
and  time."  The  listless  and  un- 
occupied- man  of  wealth,  studious 
only  of  his  ease,  emerges  from  his 
well  cushioned  carriage,  to  the 
sof^  and  down-beds  of  his  fa- 
vourite and  fashionable  hotel*    In 
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Ameripa^  there  are,  no  doubt, 
plenty  of  speculators,  but  not 
enough,  as  yet,  to  patronize  the 
Bristol  or  Liverpool  mail.  She 
can,  we  dare  say,  boast  a  large 
crop  of  idlers  too,  but  they  lack 
prescription  and  advancement  ; 
they  have  not  had  their  indolence 
transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation,  with  the  halls  and 
manors  of  their  forefathers,  and 
they  have  not  yet  learnt  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  Hence  travelling 
in  Americ!^  and  in  England  are 
things  as  perfectly  distinct  as  the 
go-cart  of  the  infant,  the  velo- 
cipede which  amuses  the  child  of 
larger  growth,  and  the  garden* 
chair  that  enables  the  invalid  to 
enjoy  the  delights  of  air  and 
motion,  along  '  the  greensward  or 
the  gravel  walk.  The  American 
mounts  his  horse,  or  shoulders  his 
havresack,  and  sets  out  on  his  jour- 
ney of  a  thousand  miles,  certain  that 
he  sliall  find  wholesome  food,  with 
sufficient  shelter,  on  the  road,  and 
never  dreams  of  being  fastidious 
respecting  his  accommodation. 
The  European,  travelling  in  Ken- 
tucky or  Alabama,  dismounts 
from  his  hackney,  weary  and  out 
of  temper; — neither  boots,  nor* 
waiter,  nor  hostler,  nor  chamber- 
maid, nor  landlord,  ccHiie  trooping 
at  his  call ;  the  newspaper  is  not 
forthcoming,  no  separate  apart- 
ment is  at  his  honour's  service ; 
there  i»  nothing  to  be  had  but 
substantial  eatables  and  drink- 
ables, plenty  and  cheap,  with  the 
usual  appurtenances  of  an  hostelry, 
all  of  the  same  homely  description  ; 
and  it  only  remains  that  he  should 
take  these  good  things  quietly  and 
thankfully.  This  he  does  not 
chuse  to  do,  and  because  he  finds 
it  quite  useless,  as  well  as  rather 
unsafe,  to  give  himself  airs  on  the 
spot,  he  indemnifies  himself  by 
venting  his  spleen  against  every 
thing  American,  when  he  returns 
home.  As  their  contrasts  are 
greater,  English  travellers  are 
much    the   most    splenetic,    and 


many  of  them  have  laid  them- 
selves open  to  serious  animad- 
version by  tiieir  misrepresenta- 
tions. 

Under  these  circumstances  we 
were  much  gratified  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  highly  interesting 
volumes  before  us ;  the  production 
of  a  man  who,  though  certainly 
not  without  his  national  prejudices, 
was  incapable  of  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  intentional  perversion 
oi  facts.  Dr.  D wight  describes 
with  the  utmost  simplicity,  -  but 
with  singular  distinctness,  the 
scenes  and  circumstances  which 
came  within  his  cognizance,  and 
he  has  brought  together  a  large 
and  valuable  mass  of  miscellaneous 
information,  the  more  agreeable/ 
although  not  quite  so  easily  avail- 
able, from  the  familiar  and  dis- 
cursive way  in  which  it  is  com- 
municated. In  1774,  while  a  tutor 
in  Yale  College,  the  Doctor's 
severe  application  to  study  brought 
on  a  dangerous  illness,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  only  recovered 
by  "  a  long  course  of  unremitted 
exercise/*  In  1795,  having  been 
chosen  president  of  the  same  insti- 
tution, an  office  requiring  uninter- 
rupted mental  exercise,  he  deter-, 
mined  on  devoting  the  vacation 
seasons,  particularly  the  six  weeks* 
recess  in  autumn,  to  *'  a  regular 
course  of  travelling."  During 
these  tours  he  kept  a  journal, 
with  a  view  to  the  possibility  ^ 
ultimate  publication. 

"  An  inhabitant  of  Europe,  and  not 
improbably  an  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States,  after  reading  this  recital,  may 
namrally  ask,  what  could  induce  me  to 
write  a  book  of  travels  concerning  coun- 
tries, in  which  none  of  these  advantages 
are  foiind\'    My  reasons  were  these. 

"  The  subject  is  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent new.  Nor  have  the  books,  pub- 
lished by  foreign  travellers,  divested  it 
of  this  character.  In  a  great  measure  it 
is  new  to  my  countrymen.  To  foreigners 
most  of  it  is  absolutely  unknown. 

'^^  The  scene  is  a  novelty  in  the  his- 
tory of  man.  The  colonization  of  a 
wilderness  by  civilized  men,  where  a  re- 
gular government,  mild  manners,  arts, 
learning,  science,  and  Christianity  have 
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been  iuterworcn  in  its  progress  from  the 
beginning,  is  a  state  of  things,  of  which 
the  eastern  continent,  and  the  records  of 
past  ages,  furnish  neither  an  example 
nor  a  resemblance.  Nor  can  it  be  ques- 
tioned,  that  this  state  of  things  presents 
one  interesting  feature  in  the  human 
character;  or  that  it  exhibits  man  in 
one  advantageous  attitude,  and  his  efforts 
in  a  light,  which  is  honourable  to  our 
nature. 

**  In  New-Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut,  the  public  worship  of 
God  has  always  been  established  by  law, 
and  for  a  long  time,  without  the  commu  • 
nication  of  peculiar  privileges  to  any 
class  of  Chiistians.  Here  only,  in  the 
history  of  man,  has  this  experiment 
been  made.  The  firat  practical  answer, 
therefore,  to-the  great  question,  whether 
such  a  state  of  things  is  consistent  with 
the  public  peace,  good  order,  and  safety, 
has  been  given  in  these  states.  '  Specula- 
tions on  this  subject  have  never  satisfied 
either  the  understanding  or  the  fears  of 
inquisitive  men.  An  experiment  was 
absolutely  necessary. 

"  Here  the  experiment  has  been  ex- 
tensively made;  and,  to  say  the  least) 
has  gone  far  towards  proving,  that 
Christians  of  different  classes  can  live 
together  harmqoiously  under  a  govern- 
ment which  confers  on  them  equal  pri- 
vileges. Facts,  continued  through  a  suffi- 
cient period,  have  solved  the  problem. 
Hereafter  it  will  scarcely  be  doubted, 
that,  where  the  blessings  of  rational 
liberty  and  universal  protection  are 
securely  enjoyed,  men,  of  very  different 
religious  views,  can  all  be  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  government. 

<'  In  these  countries  what  may  be 
called  parochial  Schools  are  every  where 
established ;  and  all  children  are  taught 
to  read,  write,  and  keep  accounts.  In 
this  important  fact  it  is  seen  wiciout  a 
doubt,  that  ignorance  is  not  necessary 
for  Uie  preservation  of  good  order 
among  the  multitude.  Future  genera- 
tions will  at  least  belieye,  that  the  know- 
ledge derived  from  this  education,  in- 
stead of  making  men  worse  citizens  and 
subjects,  certainly  makes  them  better ; 
while  it  enables  them,  also,  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  parents  and  children,  of 
neighbours  and  friends,  in  a  manner 
more  useful,  pleasant,  and  praise-wor- 
thy."— Preface,  pp.  xii.— xiv. 

While  expressing  our  accord- 
ance with  the  Doctor's  principles, 
we  cannot  give  an  entire  assent  to 
his  inferences.  Facts  cannot,  we 
tiiink,  be  fairly  said  to  have  "  solved 
theproblem,;*  until  a  longer  period 
shall  have  passed  away.  Suffi- 
cient time    will  not  have    been 
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allowed,  until  the  Americans  ^hall 
begin  to  experience  some  of  the 
inconveniences  of  a  crowded  asso-' 
ciation.  At  present  there  is  ample 
space  for  the  harmless  evaporation 
of  inflammable  feelings,  the  people 
are  not  sufficiently  in  contact  for 
the  complete  intercommunication 
of  moral  infection ;  but  when  their 
present  advantages  cease,  and  the 
average  c^ualties  of  redundant 
population  come  to  be  felt,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  can  the  problem 
be  considered  as  solvei.  Centuries 
must  elapse  before  the  experiment 
can  be  fully  tried,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  the  unbroken  har- 
mony of  the  United  States  through 
so  protracted  a  term. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible 
that  we  should  undertake  to  give 
any  thing  like  an  analysis  of  four 
fairly  printed  8vo.  vdumes,  of 
which  the  matter,  though  not  ab- 
solutely unconnected,  isexceed* 
ingly  scattered.  The  only  way  in 
which  we  can  conyey  an  idea  oi 
the  character  and  contents  of  the 
work,  is  by  extract,  of  which  we 
shall  be  as  liberal  as  our  limits  will 
justify.  Dr.  D wight  commences 
with  New  England,  and  vin- 
dicates for  its  inhabitants-  the 
honour  of  their  descent  from  the 
puritans,  who,  rather  than  submit 
to  tyranny,  sought  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  in  a  desert.  Re- 
torting on  the  contemptuous  treat- 
ment which  those  excellent  men 
have  received  from  posterity,  he 


"  Is  it  then  more  honourable  to  have 
derived  one's  birth  from  men  who  fol- 
lowed in  the  sycophantic  and  brutal 
train  of  Charles  H.  the  English  Sardana- 
palus,  who  corrupted  the  British  nation 
with  a  moral  pestilence,  than  (to  use  the 
customary  language  of  your  country) 
to  have  sprmig  even  from  the  whining, 
canting  followers  of  the  hypocritical 
Cromwell  ?  Would  a  sober  man,  when 
looking  back  after  his  genealogy,  con- 
gratulate himself  more  to  find  his  fore- 
fathers crouching  to  the  despotism  of 
JiUnes  II.  and  eo-operatilig  either  by 
active  efforts,  or  tame  submission,  with 
this  wretched  papist,  or  with  his  pre- 
decessor Laud,  to  re-establish  popery  in 
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bis  hatlye  land,  than  to  ti^y  them  out  on 
the  register  of  persecution,  discover  tiiem 
in  the  purlieus  of  tk  prison,  or  wander 
after  thftm  into  a  foreign  country,  whi- 
ther they  had  fled  from  the  iron  tod,  to 
preserve  an  unreproaching  conscience* 
and  a  pure  religion  ?  Do  you  not  be- 
lieve. Sir,  that  many  an  Englishman 
reads  with  no  small  regret  the  declaration 
of  Hume,  that  to  the  puritans  Great 
Britain  owes  the  liberty,  by  which  she 
IS  so « honourably  distinguished,  and  of 
which  she  boasts  with  equal  compla- 
cency and  justice  ?" — pp.  77,  78. 

In  fact  nothing  can  be  more 
interesting  and  impressive  than  all 
the  fair  accounts  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  New  England.  Their 
patience,  their  industry,  their 
honourable  character,  the  strict 
integrity  of  their  dealings  with 
the  native  Americas,  distinguished 
them  from  nearly  all  other  classes 
of  emigrants,  and  originated  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  colonization. 
While  others  planted  their  national 
off-sets  fcwr  pui^poses  of  avlurice  or 
ambition,  these  admirable  men  had 
for  their  objects,  that  they  might 
serve  God  peaceably  in  a  strange 
land,  since  in  their  own  they 
were  revjled  and  persecuted,  and 
that  they  might  carry  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  truth  to  regions  of 
ignorance  and  idolatry.  The  diffi- 
cultiesN&ncountered  by  the  earlier 
colonists  were  excessively  severe. 
Every  thing  was  to  be  done.  Fo- 
rests were  to  be  felled,  tracts  co- 
^vered  with  stones  and  rocks  were 
to  be  cleared,  roads  made,  houses 
built,  and,  after  all,  innumerable 
privations  to  be  endured.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  these  sources  of  in- 
convenience and  suffering,  they 
had  to  sustain  the  harrassing  and 
destructive  vicissitudes  of  Indian 
warfare;  nottheconfiictof  setcam- 
paigns,  scientific  manoeuvre,  and 
fair  fighting,  but  the  war  of  am- 
bush and  assassinadon,  the  toma- 
hawk, the  knife,  the  torturing  fire, 
and  the  bloody  stake.  Of  the 
general  character  of  these  con- 
tests, we  shall  insert  the  following 
specimen.  In  the  year  I69O,  the 
tjoyra  of  Berwick  was  attacked. 


CApril, 


V  <*  By  a  body  of  French  and  Indians, 
under  the  command  of  Hertel  de 
Bouville,  and  Whoop  Hood,  a  sachem. 
About  thirty  of  the  inhabitants  were 
killed,  and  more  than  fifty  carried 
into  captivity.  The  invaders  were  fol- 
lowed and  attacked  on  tfieir  retreat  by  a 
body  of  English,  consisting  of  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  men.  A  few  wer« 
killed  on  both  sides,  when  night  liermi- 
nated  the  conflict,  and  Bnabled  the 
enemy  to  escape.  The  English  were- 
destitute  of  snow-sho«s,  and  therefore 
unable  to  pursue  them. 

"  One  of  the  prisoners,  named  Robert 
Rogers,  a  corpulent  man,  being  loaded 
with  a  heavy  pack,  found  it  impossible 
to  keep  pace  with  his  captors.  When  he 
had  fallen  behind  them,  Uiinking  him- 
self out  of  their  reach,  hi  threw  down 
his  load  and  attempted  to  make  his 
escape.  The  savages  pursued  him  to  a 
hollow  tree,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
conceal  himself ;  and,  forcing  him  out, 
stripped  him,  beat  him,  and  pricked  him 
forward  on  the  journey,  tmtil  the  even- 
ing arrived.  They  then  ftiade  a  feast  for 
themselves ;  and,  t]^ng  the  prisoner  to  a 
tree  (his  hands  being  ^stened  behind  his 
back) ,  sang,  shouted,  and  danced  around 
him.  When  they  had  sufficiently  amused 
themselves  in  this  manner,  they  made  a 
great  fire  near  the  unfortunate  man: 
bade  him  take  leave  of  his  friends,  and 
allowed  him  a  momentary  respite  to  offer 
up  his  prayers  to  God.  After  this;  they 
moved  the  fire  forward  and  roasted  him 
by  degrees  5  and,  when  they  found  him 
failing,  withdrew  the  fire  again  to  a 
greater  distance.  Then  they  danced 
around  him  ;  cut,  at  each  turn,  pieces  of 
flesh  from  his  perishing  frame ;  laughed - 
at  his  agonies,  and  added  new  pangs 
to  this  horrible  death  by  insults  and 
mockeries.  With  a  refinement  in  cruelty 
not  oVvious  to  civilized  man,  they  placed 
the  rest  of  the  prisoners  just  without  the 
fire,  that  they  might  be  witnesses  of  the 
catastrophe.  With  the  same  spirit,  after 
his  death,  they  seated  his  body,  still 
bound  to  the  tree,  on  the  burning  coals, 
that  his  friends  might,  at  some  future 
time,  be  racked  by  the  sight." — p.  387. 

Another  anecdote,  relating,  to 
the  same  subject,  is  fraught  with 
interesting  recollections.  In  the 
town  of  Hadley,  in  Massachu- 
setts, 

«*  Resided  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  the  celebrated  regicides,  Goffe  and 
Whalley.  They  came  hither  in  the  year 
1654,  and  lived  in  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Russell,  the  ministei'.  Whalley  died 
in  his  house.  Some  years  since,  the 
house  was  palled  down  by  Mr.  Gaylord, 
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the  proprietor,  and  tlic  bones  of  Whalley 
were  found  baried,  just  without  the  cellar 
wall^^in  a  kind  of  tomb  formed  of  mason 
work,  and  covered  with  flags  of  hewn 
stone.  After  his  decease  Goffe  quitted 
Hadley;  went  into  Connecticut,  and 
allerwfkrdb.  aeeotdin^  to  tradition,  to  the 
netghbourbood  of  New- York.  Here  he 
U  sikid  to  hare  lived  sornd  tirn^,  and,  the 
iMtter  to  disguise  himself,  to  have  carried 
vegetables  at  times  to  market.  It  is 
said 9  that,  having  been  ^scovered  here, 
he  retired  secretly  to  th(i  colony  of 
lUbode-Island,  and  there  lited  ^th  ason 
of  Whalley  during  the  remidnder  of  his 

««  The  following  story  has  been  tra- 
ditionally conveyed  down  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Hadl^y. 

«  In  the  <^ourse  of  PMIip's  War,  which 
involved  almost  an  the  Indian  tribes  in 
New-England,  and  among  others  those 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  wis  town,  the 
inhabitants  thought  it  proper  to  observe 
tibe  Ist  of  September^  1675,  a^aday  of 
htatSng  and  prayer.    While  they  were  in 
the  ehurch,  and  employed  in  their  Wor- 
slup,  they  were  surprised  by  a  band  of 
savages.    The  p«opte  instantlir  betook 
tfiemBelvesto  their  arms,  winch,  accord- 
ing to  fb^  dttsfom  of  the  times,  l^ey  had 
earned  with  them  to  the  ehurch,  and, 
nraluog  out  of  the  house,  attacked  their 
invtidei*s.    The  panic,  un^r  which  they 
began  the  eon^t,  was  however  so  great, 
aiia  thtfir  nomb^  was  so  disproporttoned 
to  that  of  their  enemies,  that  they  fought 
doubtfully  at  first,  and  in  a  short  time 
began  evidently  to  give  way.    At  this 
moment  an  aaeient  man   ^Irith  boaiy 
locks,  of  a  most  venerable  and  dignified 
aspect,  and  in  a  dress  widely  differing 
from  tiiat  of  the  inhabitants,  appeared 
soddenly  at  theii^  head,  and  With  a  firm 
Tcike  and  an  example  of  undaunted  reso- 
IntSon,  caanimated  thdi^  spirits,  led  them 
Main  to  the  conflict,  and  totidly  routed 
Se  savages.  When  the  battle  was  ended, 
iSke  stranger  disappeared ;  and  no  persoA* 
lamw  Wheaet  he  had  come  ot  whither 
he  had  gon^    The  relief  was  so  timely, 
so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  and  so  provi- 
denllid ;  itte  appearance,  and  the  retreat 
of  hka  who  fornished'  it  wei^  so  unac- 
couQtable ;  his  person  W4s  so  dignified 
and  o^mmaufflng,  hi^  resolution  so  su- 
perior, and  Msf  interference  so  decisive ; 
tiiat  the  inhabitants.  Without  any  fincom  - 
«iOtt  exerdie  of  Ofedulity,  readily  be- 
B0ved  him  to  be  an  angel.  Sent  by  bea- 
ten tot  their  preservation.     Nor  was 
tiiif  opinion  seriott^y  controverted,  tln- 
tU  it  was  diiNSoy^ed  sevei^I  years  after- 
w«d,  that  GoWt  and  Whalley  had  b6en 
lodged  in  the  hodse  of  Mr.  Russell.  Then 
it  was  known  that  their  deliverer  was 
OoARb  ;  WhaUey  having  become  snper- 
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annnated  some  time  before  the  event 
took  place. 

*«  There  is  an  obscure  and  very  doubt- 
ful tradition,  that  Goffe,  also,  was  buried 
here."— pp.  317,  318. 

One  extract  more,  by  way  of 
illustration  of  t^  manners  and 
habits  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans,  and  we  close  the  volume 
for  the  present  At  the  general 
election  for  Connecticut^  held  at 
Hartford, 

<^  An  intelligent  ftir«mg«r  is  ^u&Tly 
smrprised  and  delighted  to  see,  among 
such  a  multitude  of  spectators,  so  fbw 
persons  who  are  not  well  dressed,  and 
who  do  not  exhibit  the  strictest  pro- 
priety of  manners  and  morals.  One  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  was  present,  a  number  of 
years  since,  at  this  election.  As  he  was 
conversing  with  the  governor,  he  said, 

*  Pray,  Sir,  where  are  your  rabble?' 
<  You  see  them  aroiind  you.  Sir,'  said 
the  governor,  <  Rabble,  Sir,'  said  the 
judge,  <  I  see  none  but  gentlemen  and 
ladies.'  <  We  have  no  other  rabble/ 
siud  the  governor,  <  but  such  as  you  see«* 

*  You  astonish  me,*  replied  he.  <  Why, 
Sir,  when  Oeneril  Washington  took  the 
oadi  of  office  hi  the  balcony  of  the  as- 
sembly-house in  Philadelphia,  Hie  chief 
justice,  who  administered  it,  could 
scarcely  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  ten 
ftset,  on  account  of  the  noise  and  tumult 
of  the  yaid  below.  Among  the  thousands 
who  toe  present,  I  do  not  discover  an 
indecorum.  These  your  only  rabble. 
Sir !  Well,  I  will  say,  that  the  inhabi- 
timts  of  Connecticut  are  the  only  peo- 
ple #ithin  my  kncnAedge  who  under- 
stand the  nature  of  an  elaetif  e  govern- 
ment."—pp.  234,  235, 

We  shall  have  to  resume  the* 
Cotisideratiott  o(  these  voluiiie^, 
probably  in  UAore  thaA  one  suc- 
cessive numbet  of  our  review. 
They  will  supply  us  with  a  num« 
b^r  of  interesting,  though  not 
Vci*y  closely  cortnected  illustrations 
of  the  stat^  of  manners  and  reli- 
gion in  the  United  States,  though, 
after  all,  we  must  of  course  leav^ 
much  valuable  matter  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  work  itself. 

Neatly  executed  maps  of  New 
England  and  NeW  York  ai*e  pre- 
fixed. 
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Three  Discourses;  one  on  the 
Parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
the  Second  on  that  of  the  unjust 
Steward,  and  the  Third  on  that 
of  the  Ten  Virgins.  By  the 
Reverend  Mr,  Clement  Ellis, 
Rector  of  Kirkby,  and  Pre^ 
.  hendary  of  Southwell.  With  a 
Preface,  giving  some  account  of 
the  Author's  Writings  and  Life, 
Svo.pp.4f56,     London^  1705. 

As  we  are  introducing  to  our  rea- 
ders one  of  the  two  principal 
works  of  a  writer  popular  in  his 
day,  but  now,  we  believe,  not 
very  extensively  known,  we  shall 
commence  with  a  few  particulars 
of  his  life.  He  was  bom  at  Rose 
Castle,  in  Cumberland,  in  1633. 
Dr.  Potter,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  to 
whonr  his  father  was  steward,  was 
one  of  Clement's  sponsors  at  the 
font,  and  seems  to  have  directed 
his  education.  The  civil  war  was 
injurious  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  elder  Ellis,  who  was  a  steady 
loyalist,  and  the  expences  of  his 
son's  education  at  Oxford  were  de- 
frayed by  Mr.  Barlow,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Tully, 
both  of  them,  at  that  time.  Fellows 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  The 
young  man  also  received  "  several 
presents  of  gold  towards  his  sub- 
sistence there,  from  unknown 
hands ;  with  anonymous  letters  to 
certify,  that  those  gifts  were  in 
consideration  of  his  father's  suffer- 
ings, and  to  encourage  his  pro- 
gress in  study."  After  the  re- 
storation he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  these  seasonable  aids  came, 
through  the  hands  of  Dr.  Taylor 
and  Dr.  Hammond,  from  collec- 
tions that  were  made  among  the 
more  wealthy  cavaliers,  for  the 
relief  of  those  whose  loyalty 
1^  deprived  them  of  their  pro- 
perty. 


"  He  has  often  mentionM  these  fa- 
vours which  he  likewise  then  received 
from  Sir  Rohert  Southwell,  a  worthy 
member  of  the  said  College,  and  at 
whose  request  he  published  the  first 
fruits  of  his  labours.  The  Gentile  Sin- 
ner. The  occasion  of  writing  that  book 
was  this;  some  young  gentlemen,  with 
Mr.  Ellis,  being  met  together  one  even- 
ing in  the  said  College,,  after  some  free 
and  ingenuous  discourse  among  them, 
Mr.  Ellis  was  desired  to  give  the  Charac- 
ter of  a  gentleman,  which  he  did,  wiith- 
out  premeditation,  in  some  entertaining 
manner  to  the  company.  He  was  de- 
sired afterwards  to  put  his  thoughts  into 
writing  upon  that  subject,  and  which  he 
immediately  went  about,  whilst  his  fancy 
was  warm,  and  sat  up  the  whole  night : 
the  next .  day  he  presented  his  papers  to 
them,  which  were  shown  to  his  tutor, 
and  so  well  approved  of  by  him,  that  he 
put  him  upon  a  review  of  the  'same,  in 
order  to  print  them.  When  this  work 
was  perform^  by  him,  he  was  not  above 
four  years  standing  in  the  Univendty,  in 
which  he  gave  an  early  specin^en  of  his 
wit,  as  well  as  understanding  in  sacred 
matters,  and  what  benefit  the  Church 
might  expect  frdm  him  hereafter."— 
Preface,  pp.  10,  11. 

After  the  due  term  of  diligent 
study  and  irreproachable  conduct, 
he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  and  in  December,  I6&6, 
he  was  ordained  .by  Dr.  Skinner, 
the  then  deprived  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, hi  1660,  he  became  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  the  Marquess 
of  Newcastle,  and  the  following 
anecdote  is  related  of  his  deport- 
ment while  in  that  office. 

*'  A  certain  gentleman  of  extraordinary 
note,  then  dinmg  with  the  Marquess,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  talent,  was  scatter- 
ing some  prophane  jests  against  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  and  the  blessed  Author 
of  it,  and  in  a  sceptical  way  denying  the 
same,  &c.  The  Marquess  spoke  to  his 
chaplain  tQ  reply  to  him  y  which  at  first 
he  modestly  ^av'd,  and  said,  that  if  the 
gentleman  was  in  earliest,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  give  him  satisfaction  at  a 
more  seasontdHe  time,  in  those  points 
he  pretended  to  doubt  of,  and  not  then, 
when  they  weie  at  dinner;  but  being 
urged  by  the  said  gentleman,  who  went 
on  with  his  discourse,  Mr.  Ellis  told  him. 
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that  he  should  be  likely  to  offend  him  by 
'  that  reply,  which  he  judg'd  then  neces- 
sary to  inake.  The  gentlemim  giving 
Iree  liberty  of  speech,  and  promising  to 
take  nothing  amiss,  Mr.  Ellis  said,  that 
he  would  answer  him,  or  do  something 
towards  it,  by  putting  some  questions  to 
faiin,  which  he  crav'd  a  direct  answer 

to. The  first  question  was Do 

you  know  your  sdf  te  be  Sir !    To 

which  he  answer'd.  That  he  doubted  of 
that,    or  might  do  so,"        .  The  second 

question  was, -Whether  he  knew  that 

he  was  then  talking  with  him,  and  aski'tg 
the  former  question?  To  which  he  an-' 
swered  in  the  negative.  Mr.  Ellis  then 
thought  fit  to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute 
by  teiling  him,  that  when  Sir  ^  • .  ... 
should  come  to  know  himself  to  be  so,^ 
and  so  far  returned  to  his  understanding 
and  senses  as  to  be  convinc't  that  he  was 
tben.  talking  with  him,  and  asking  those 
questions,  it  woidd  be  time  to  dispute 
more  serious  matters,  ^  and  not  before. 
The  gentleman  said  he  was  rude  and  un- 
mannerly, which  the  Marquess  deny'd, 
firom  the  liberty  of  speech  before  granted 

So  nice  are  we  of  our  own  honour^ 

and  so  regardless  of  God's. 

'  «  This  was  a  smart  reply,  as  well  as 
rebuke,  to  a  person  that  was  too  prone 
to  play  upon  sacred  things,  to  turn  them 
to  jest  and  ridicule,  and  to  pretend  to 
act  the  part  of  the  sceptick,  (who  doubts 
of  erery  thing)  upon  all  occasions.  Yet 
another  part  of  this  story  must  not  be 
qraitted,  more  honourable  for  the  said 
gentleman,  who  havingi  at  the  same 
time,  a  yery  good  liying  yacant,  made 
a  tender  of  it  the  next  morning  to  Mr/ 
Ellis,  in  a  letter,  or  by  a  message  to  the 
Marquiss :  (no  doubt  in  consideration  of 
Mr.  Ellis's  merit,  as  well  as  his  own  un- 
worthiness,  in  ridiculing  the  sacred  truths 
of  our  religion  the  day  before)  But  the 
Marquess  would  not  let  him  accept  of 
this  proferment,  hoping,  in  some  short 
time,  to  make  as  good  provision  for  him. 
As  this  was  an  argument  of  the  gentle- 
man'a  ingenuity  and  good  nature,  so  it 
gives  hope  to  believe,  that  his  principles 
were  better  than  his  talk,  and  his  se- 
rious thoughts  yery  different  firom  his 
witty  or  looser  expressions  in  conversa- 
tion. And  when  the  same  person  came 
to  die  (as  a  reverend  person  then  at- 
tending nim  hath  witnessed)  he  declared, 
that  he  always  believ'd  the  truth  of  Chris' 
titm  revelation,  and  Jena  Christ  to  be 
the  Messiah,  notwithstanding  any  seem-  . 
ing  opposition  given  to  them  by  way  of 
discourse,  for  which  he  highly  blamed 
himself,  and  hegged  of  God  to  pardon 
it. 

^^  It  is  to  be  wish'd,  that  our  bold 
retainers  to  atheism  or  deism,  would 
more  seriously  connder  firom  this  ex- 


ample, what  they  Are  doing,  and  not  to 
insult  our  holy  rdigion  in  so  rude  a 
manner,  as  they  do }  fix>m  the  example 
of  a  person,  that  had  as  great  a  share  of 
wit  and  understanding,  as  any  of  them 
can  pretend  to,  and  who  was  advanced 
to  great  honour,  and  eminent  stations  in 
the  government,  some  years  before  his 
death."— Preface,  pp.  12—15. 

After  about  two  years  residence 
with  the  Marquess,  he  obtained 
fVom  his  patron  the  living  of 
Kirkby,  in  the  county  of  Nottinff- 
bam,  where  his  prudence  and  skill 
are  said  to  have  converted  repub- 
licans and  antinomians  to  orthodox 
sentiments  concerning  Church  and 
State,  and  to  have  wrought  so  tho- 
rough a  reformation  in  '*  a  pretty 
large  country  parish,"  that  during 
the  '*last  thirty  years  of  his  life, 
he  did  not  believe  that  he  had 
three  dissenters  in  it."  Statements 
of  this  kind  are  easily  made,  but 
we  must  have  very  strpng  evi- 
dence before  we  can  persuade  our- 
selves to  believe  in  the  ready  trans- 
formation of  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  Antinomians  and  Round- 
heads. Yet  it  would  appear  that 
Clement  Ellis  conducted'  himself 
with  moderation  and  gentleness^ 
and  that  he  did  not  escape  the 
imputations  of  lukewarmness  and 
treachery,  which  zealots  and  uUras 
are  prompt  to  lavish  on  men  of 
amiable  dispositions^  and  sober 
judgments.  That  his  conduct 
was,  however,  approved  by  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  may  be 
inferred  from  his  collation  to  a 
Prebend  in  lfl93.  He  had  pre- 
viously lost  his  wife,  whose  death, 
in  16§1,  gave  a  severe  shock  to 
his  constitution,  which  was  origi- 
nally infirm,  and  must  have  sus- 
tained injury  from  his  '  habits  of 
severe  application.  He  died,  after 
a  lingering  illness,  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1700. 

From  his  works  we  should  infer 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  talent 
and  accomplishment,  without  any 
large  allotment  of  the  higher 
qualities  of  mind.    He  is  by  no 
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Pf^ans  remarkable  for  vigour,  and 
both  his  logic  and  his  tlieology 
are  of  a  very  superficial  kind. 
Con^pared  with  the  Stillingfleets 
and  the  Hammonds^  and,  a  for" 
tiorif  when  put  in  rivalry  with  the 
Goodwins  and  the  Owens,  he 
will  appear  a  very  small  divine. 
We  find  but  little  prciof  of  much 
conversance  with  the  de^p  things 
of  the  Scriptures;  his  thoughts  are 
seldom  put  home  with  the  skill 
and  firmne^ 9  of  a  master,  they  lie 
vague  and  scattered  on  tlie  surface 
of  hi^  composition,  and  are  to  be 
picked  up  without  any  other 
labour  than  th^  easy  efort  of 
wiindttring  from  one  to  the  other. 
Th^e  is  ^  considerable  share  of 
vivacity  in  his  style,  though  mixed 
with  oGcasioBSfl  vulgarity,  as  when 
he  illustrates  ^e  desperate  plung- 
ing of  a  sinner  into  d^per  sin>  by 
the  proverb  of  *'  over  shoes,  over 
boots,"  4nd  tells  us  that  *^  be  cares, 
noi^  how  deep  be  wade?,  ap  that 
he  can  but  catch  what  he  fishes 
for."  The  followin^^  ex^^ct  may 
be  considered  as  a  fak  aver^^ 
example  of  his  composition,  though 
it  is  «omewhat  more  forcibly  ex- 
prest  than  is  usually  the  case  with 
him.  Referring  to  the  rich  man's 
petition  fiinr  a  drop  of  e^d  water 
to  cpo}  bi$  tpngue,  i|  is  ii^uiret^ 

**  "Why  for  fai3  tongue,  rather  than  for 
any  other  part  doth  he  \>eg  this  mercy  ? 
Why  pos^bly  his  tormenu  voere  more  for 
the  sins  qi  liat,  th«A  ^<Cf  ^7  ot^^r  l?^l  • 
tha^  is,  he  might  possibly  nqw  fe^l  the 
iorath  of  Go4  hottest  upon  him^  for  the 
sins  of  that  unruly  member.  He  might 
now  remember,  hov  no  meats  or  drmkt 
cou]^'  sfti^fie  him,  whatever  they  cost,  or 
tolmver  was  mad^  to^  pay  for  thieo^ ;  hut 
those  of  the  finest  and  most  delicious 
relUh ;  nor  would  these  go  down  without 
the  daintiest  kxuceiy  and  most  generous 
winet»  The  ^entieman  is  now  made  sen- 
6ibk,  what  it  was  to  htaq>heme  l^s  Maker, 
and  to  mock  his  Redeemer,  and  to.  speak 
despite  fully  of  that  Hoiy  Spirit,  who  should 
ha^  been  hia  Sancton.  Now  he  remem- 
bers how  tplA^y  he  w^s  wont  to  profane 
the  sacred  name  of  God,  what  roUiiSS  of 
oaths  he  u^d  to  send  out,  as  it  were  to 
battef'  and  r^  ^e  heayens,  hoMr  be 
cursed  by  that  holy  name  every  persiyn  and 


t^ng  that  d^pleased  him ;  and  thought 
he  lued  his  tongue  with  the  greatest  grace, 
wbea  in  a  piece  of  gaiUndry  he  cursed 
himself,  and  almost  at  every  word  dared 
God  Almighty  to  damn  him  both  body  and 
souL  He  fioids  that  now  he  has  Bothing 
better  than  this  bitUr  fiwt  of  his  own 
lifs  to  feed  upon.  Now  he  may  call  to 
mind  how  often  he  had  with  bis  tongue 
abased  the  holy  wwd  of  God,  and  how 
often  he  had  Jeered,  and  exercised  all 
this  profane  wit  he  had,  in  abuang  such 
as  pious  Lazarus  for  making  it  the  rule 
of  their  conversation.  Now  he  sees  the 
vanity  of  1ms  glorious  lies,  fUoA  fe^ks  aU 
the  bgch'bitirkgs,  slanderings  and  reviUngt 
he  was  wont  to  distribute  among  his 
neighhours.  He  now  kelathe^heat  of 
tl^at  choler,  which  used  to  spend  its  self 
in  angry  and  bitter  words,  and  which  he 
was  wont  to  throw  fbrdi  on  others  at 
every  turn  with  much  pride  and  paasjon. 
Now  he  feels  the  devil  tearing  him, 
whom  he  had  ctdied  <m  so  <^n  to  take 
him*  All  his  vain  boastings,  his  hectoriag 
and  braving,  -his  ranting  and  domineering  ; 
his  terrifying  every  poor  Lazarus,  and 
driving  him  away  from  hb  gates  witii 
reviUng  and  threatening  language,  and 
his  denying  him  the  mercy  of  a  crumb 
from  his  taUe.  AIL  tiiieae  iioa  of  hia 
tongue  are  so  maia;^  flames  to  tormemt  hint. 
And  oh!  naw  tor  so  much  mtrcy,  so 
much  ease,  as  one  Utile  drop  of  cooliBg 
wester  might  give  to  a  scorched  tongue. 
But  it  is  not  to  he  had,,  as  little  as  it  is, 
that  tongue  set  or  fire  by  hell,  and  hainng 
so  often  helped  to  ut  on  fire  the  whois 
world,  heth  left  no  water  of  rrfreskment 
in  Store  for  itself ;  hut  must  fry  for  ever 
in  heUflames,"—pp.  98,  99. 

We  sbaU  inaert  a  passage  of  a 
higher  order  from  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  same  series  on  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus. 
Elli?  pr^ausf^  his  point  yery 
strongly. 

"  N«ith<r  conld  Lazarus,  nor  any 
other  teH  ua  any  more  to.  persuade  ua 
by«  thaa  hatk  been  toU  ua  m  IJM  Holy 
Scriptute.  All  that  suck  an  one  oouhl 
do  ooore,  ie  to  make  known  ta  ns  his 
OW4  experiimee  o£  those  things,  apd  to 
tel^  ua,  tiial  he  hath/e&,  what  ia  the 
Sci:ipture  we  are  told  such  men  shall^^eL 
Now  if  we  did  believe  before,  that  snch 
thinga  shall  be  fdt  after  death,  \m  tetti- 
mony  ol  his  own  etfetience  senEetfa,  at 
most,  biit  to  anfirm  us  in  the  b^ief  of 
what  we  beiieved  bdare.  And  if  we  did 
not  believe  them  before,  his  testimony 
could  persuade  m%  to.  noliiiDg,  till  we 
were  well  easur'd  ofi  hie  beJng  what  he 
preteadod  to  be,  aodolhis  honest  in tepr 
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tions  to  inform  and  not  deceive  us.  The 
btU^  to  be  procured  is  the  same,  the 
things  to  he  believ'd  are  the  same,  they 
are  no  nevr  unheard  of  things  he  is  to 
convince  us  of,  and  therefore  we  had  be- 
fore he  came  the  same  moHvet  to  rq)aU* 
ance^  which  he  now  brings  with  him. 

^*  Nay,  if  we  believe  the  Scripture, 
we  have  there  far  stronger  motiv€s  to 
repentance,  than  any  one's  coming  from 
the  dead  can  offer  to  us.  We  have  God's 
own  word  for  it,  his  promises  to  the  pent- 
tent,  his  menaces  against  the  impenitent. 
We  have  one  greater  than  Lazarus  after 
hiB  death  testifying  from  heaioen  unto  us. 
The  eternal  Son  ^  God,  who  in  our  na- 
tore  bare  our  sorrows;  who  felt  in  his 
own  human  stml  and  hody^  ihe  heavy  bwr^ 
deu  of  our  ms,  and  of  God's  Jierce  wrath 
kindled  against  'em;  who  was  in  the 
.  sense  hereof  before  his  death,  in  an  • 
agony ^  sweating  as  it  were  great  drops  of 
blood;  who  was  so  sorrowful  even  unto 
deaths  with  the  dreadful  apprehension  of 
the  short  torments,  he  was  to  undergo  for 
our  sins,  ^at  he  used  strong  cries  and 
tears,  praying  again  and  agam,-  and  the 
third  time  more  earnestly,  that  if  it  was 
posrible,  that  cup  might  pass  from  him  ; 
and  at  last  cried  i^th  a  knid  voice^  dying 
on  tl^  cross  for  our  sins.  And  is  not  his 
testisnony,  who  suffier'd  all  this  in  his  own 
person  for  na,  of  more  power  to  persuade 
us  to  rqtentance,  than  the  testimony  of 
one  snch  as  Lazarus  ?  He  arose  again 
from  the  dead,  and  appeared  to  hun- 
dreds, and  went  up  visibly  into  heaven, 
and  sent  thence  the  Holy  GfuMi,  and  by 
Him,  enabled  the  Apostles  to  testify  unto 
ns  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power,  and  to  persuade  us  to  belieoe  and 
repent,  and  not  to  venture  on  a  sinful 
eourse  of  Ufe,  apd  thereby  oa  eternal 
torments.  And  ia  not  Uiis  testimony  of 
Chris$  risen  from  the  dead,  and  of  many 
who  came  out  of  their  graves,  when  he 
arose  and  i4)peared  to  many,  and  of 
others  afterwards  restored  to  life  again 
by  his  Apostles  in  his  name,  of  more  force 
to  move  us  to  repentance  than  tiie  testi- 
mony of  one  Lazams  ?  Could  Lazarus 
say.  Repent,  tor  I  have  shed  my  bhod  on 
the  otossi  and  am  at  my  Fi4her^s  right  hand 
by  nur  powerful  inAercetmon,  to  obtain  for 
yon  thebendit  and  grace  of  repentance^ 
Repent,  for  I  have  suffered  in  my  own 
<oii!  a  grea^  part  of  those  torments  which 
are  due  to  sinners,  and  have  esperienc^ 
bow  tntoUerabU  they  are,  on  purpose, 
that  you  rqtenting  may  never  sufifer  the 
torments  of  hellf  Repent,  for  I  have 
procured  the  Holy  Ghost  to  assist  you, 
and  to  comfort  you,  and  to  preparayou 
foi^  and  guide  you  to  heaven,  when  now 
I  tm  interceding  fo&  you.  ?  What  could, 
any  one  (torn  the  dead  plead  vntii  us 
compuifbl^  to  tl^^  ?    Wlui;^  neeA  tl^en 


of  one  fVom  the  dead  to  persuade,  or  how 
should  such  an  one  persuade  us  to  re- 
pent, if  all  this  will  not  do  it  ? 

*«  After  all,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
such  a  repentance  as  this  testimony  of  one 
coming  from  the  dead  might  persuade 
one  to,  would  do  us  little  good,  nor 
indeed  deserve  the  nalne  of  repentance 
It  would  but  too  much  resemble  the  late 

Xtance  of  a  dying  man,  the  sincerity 
eof  may  well  be  suspected,  and  how 
it  will  be  accepted  of,  no  man  can  tell. 
The  repentance  whereby  one  may  escape 
the  torments  of  heU  implies  a  love  to  God 
and  holiness ;  and  the  Holy  Scripture  fur» 
nisheth  us  with  all  sorts  of  reasons  pro- 
per topertuade  us  unto  this.  Anew  frame 
of  heart,  a  right  heavenly  temper  of  mind, 
a  change  of  our  affections^  and  taking  them 
off  from  things  carnal  andeart%,  and  set- 
ting them  on  God,  and  on  both  the  sendee 
and  promises  of  God  are  implied  in  true 
and  effectual  repentance.  And  if  the  asto- 
nishing love  of  God,  and  of  mtr  Lord 
JESUS  Christy  as  offered  iu  the  Scrip- 
ture to  our  consideration;  and  if  all 
the  precious  and  glorious  promises  sealed 
in  the  blood  of  a.  dear  and  dying  Saviour; 
and  if  the  beauty  of  hoUness,  and  the  in- 
trinnc]^  goodness  of  the  holy  and  heavenly 
reUgion  taught  us,  will  not  aU  wean  our 
affections  from  the  worlds  and  the^^ 
sin  and  vanity,  and  engage  them  to  God 
and  goodness ;  how  is  it  j^ssible  Xp  imai- 
gine  that  a  story  told  us  by  one  whom, 
we  supposed  to  come  from  the  dead 
should  do  it."->pp.  223—225. 

It  will  be  se^i  by  these  ani- 
mated specimeiiB,  whlcb  we  could 
easily  niulti|dy».  that  Ellis  was  a 
man  of  unquestionable  ability.  In 
addition  ta  this  he  seems  to*  have 
been  a  pious  ami  conscientious 
ecclesiastic,  diligent"  in  his  office; 
and  solicitous  K>r  the  wel&re  of 
souls* 

We  had  origindyiy  intended'  to 
include  in  this  article,  his  ^  Gentile 
Sinner,"  a  small  volume  ivritten 
by  him  while  at  College;  on  re-^ 
consideration,  however,  we  have 
thought  it  best  to  defer  it  to  our 
next  number,  when  we  shall,  pro- 
bably, advert  to  it  in  connexioa 
with  other  works  of  the  same 
kihd,  containing  sketches  of  cAii- 
racier,  a  species  of  composition  to 
which  our  ancestors  were  ex- 
tremely partial,  and  which  might, 
we  thiok»  be  advantagjeously  re^ 
viyqd.. 
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The  Primitive  Catechist,  exhibiting 
the  Principles  of  Religion  in  easy 
Verse,  By  John  Bultner.  Price 
Sd.  Offor.  1823. 
This  pleasing  little  tract  **  is  called 
The  Primitive  Catechist,  because  it 
teaches  religloua  truths  in  verse, 
after  the  ancient  method  of  in- 
structing the  rising  generation." 
...•**  Another  reason  for  the 
title  is,  that  this  little  manual  is 
designed  to  teach  the  leading  prin^ 
ciples  of  that  plain,  simple,  and 
primitive  Christianity,  under  the 
influence  of  which,  thousands  in 
every  age  of  the  church,  have  gone 
before  us  to  inherit  the  promises/^ 
The  questions  are  judiciously  se- 
lected and  arranged,  and  the  an- 
swers are  chiefly  adapted  from  an 
*<  imitation''  of  the**  Divine  Poems" 
of  Rees  Priehard,  one  of  the  Welch 
Reformers,  which  has  been  lately 
published  under  the  title  of  *^  the 
Vicar  of  Llandovery.''  Mr.  Bul- 
mer  has  compiled  a  very  useful 
and  attractive  manual,,  which 
stands  a  fair  chance  for  popularity. 
We  subjoin  as  a  specimen,  the  21st 
qaesticn  and  answer. 

*'  What  are  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
those  who  repent  t 

**  They  view  their  sins  in  number  more 
Than  are  the  sands  upon  the  shore ; 
But  Grod*s  free  mercy  deep  and  wide 
As  ocean's  far  extending  tide  ! 
This  is  the  comfort  they  receive, 
Where  nothing  else  can  comfort  give; 
And  hence,  where  sin  hathhad  its  throne, 
Grace  sweetly  reigns,  and  grace  alone." 


Winter  Evening  Conversations  between 
a  Father  and  his  Children  on  *tke 
Works    of  God.      18mo.    2s.  (W, 
Edinburgh:  Waagh  and  Innes, 
1823. 
These  donversations  are  written 
in  a  plain  and  familiar  style,  well 
calcalated  to  turn  the  attention  of 
youth  to  the  beauty  and  wisdom 
displayed   of    the    universe.      A 
deep  strain  of  moral  feeling  per- 
vades this  little  volume,  and  we 
cordially  recommend  it  as  an  ac- 
ceptable present  to  young  pers6ns. 


Daily  Bread;  or.  Meditations^  PraC" 
tical  and  Experimental^  for  every 
Day  in  the  Year,  by  more  than  one 
hundred  of  the  most  eminent  and  po^ 
pillar  Ministers  oft/ie  last  half  cen- 
tury, and  a  few  other  Writei^s.  T. 
Williams,  Editor.  Secmid  Edition. 
7s.  6d.  boards,  London :  Simpkin 
and  Marshall. 
We  acknowledge  a  partiality  for 
works  of  this  kind.  There  is  a 
large  class  of  the  religious  world  to 
which  they  are  highly  important, 
and  there  are  few,  however  advan- 
tageously circumstanced,  to  whom 
a  ready  manual  of  evangelical  me- 
ditations will  not  be  found  highly 
acceptable.  Such  compilations, 
however,  require  much  judgment 
in  their  selection  and  arrangement. 
Rich  materials  are,  indeed,  accessi- 
ble, but  not  easily,  and  when  they 
are  ol^tained,  their  employment  de- 
mands much  more  care  and  dis- 
crimination than  the  uninitiated  in 
editorial  labours  are  apt  to  sup- 
pose. Close  examination  and  con- 
tinual reference  are  requisite  to 
guard  against  repetition,  and  to 
secure  sufiScient  variety :  constant 
and  enlightened  vigilance  alone, 
can  guard  against  the  introduction 
of  vague  or  inaccurate  statement, 
and  a  skilful  attention  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  management  and 
adaptation  of  the  different  sections. 
In  all  these  respects,  Mr.  Willian^s 
appears  to  us  to  have  done  his 
part  well;  and  when  we  have 
stated  that  he  has  so  {Prepared  his 
materials,  as  to  suggest  the  out- 
line of  366  discourses,  many  of 
which  will  be  found  to  illustrate 
the  celebrated  treatise  of  Claude 
on  the  composition  of  a  sermon, 
we  shall  have  described  a  plan, 
which  must  have  cost  him  much 
pains,  both  intellectual  and  mecha- 
nical, to  realise  in  so  able  a  man- 
mer. 

Beddome,  Bogue,  Cecil,  Fuller, 
and  Jay,  both  largely,  Lavington,^ 
Mason,  Winter,  Wardlaw,  Waugh, 
with  other  distinguished  ministers, 
both  living  and  departed,  have^sup-^ 
plied  much  of  the  valuable  matter' 
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^e  patronajre  of  teachers  and  mini- 
sters. The  hii^hly  respectable  coti- 
ncxions  of  Messrs.  Knight  and 
Lacey  will  no  doubt  secure,  in  the 
future  numbers,  an  adequate  variety 
of  appropriate  and  interesting  mat- 
ter. 
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contained  in  this  work;  but  Mr. 
Williams  has  also  drawn  freely 
upon  foreign  funds,  and  we  find, 
among  his  contributors,  the  cele- 
brated namejs  of  Massillon,  Daill^, 
Bourdaloae,  SuperviJie,  and  Fene- 
lon.  A  large  portion  of  these  selec- 
tions is  original,  the  MSS.  having 
been  furnished  either  by  the  au- 
thors, or  by  individuals  accus- 
tomed to  follow  ministers  with  the 
pen.  Economy  both  of  time  and 
price  has  been  consulted,  and,  alto- 
gether, Mr.  W.  has  produced  a 
work  eminently  deserving  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  religions  public* 


The  Recorder,  Not.  L  11.  IIL  and 
TV.  September.  Price  one  farthing, 
or  Id.  per  set.  Edinburgh :  Hay, 
Gall,  and  Co. 
This  very  minute  miscellany  is 
chiefly  intended  for  weekly  distri- 
bution in  Sabbath  schools.  It  is 
-to  be  published  in  monthly  sets,  of 
four  numbers  each,  which  will  en- 
able the  teacher  to  present  his 
scholars  every  Sabbath  evening 
with  four  closely  printed  18mo. 
pages,  of  *'  the  most  striking  and 
instructive  historical  facts,  and 
missionary  anecdotes,'^'  at  a  very 
trifling  expence.  From  the  plain 
and  judicious  manner  in  which  the 
first  numbers  are  edited,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  them 
to  all  the  guardians  of  youth,  and 
by  their  form  and  cheapness  they 
are  well  adapted  to  cottage  circu- 
lation. 


^<%»%%'%V»»<»V» 


The  Sunday  School  Magazine.  New 
Series,  No.  I.  March  1823.  Price  Id. 
This  small  publication  merits  our 
notice^  as  well  on  account  of  the 
object  it  has  in  view,  as  the  execu- 
tion. Juvenile  readers  have  now 
their  choice  of  periodicals,  as  well 
as  those  of  ad  v  anced  age:  It  is  grati- 
fying to  observe  the  still  increasing 
attention  that  is  paid  to  the  interests 
of  the  young.  There  remains  no 
excuse  for  allowing  their  leisure 
hours  to  be  occupied  any  otherwise 
tiian  profitably  and  amusingly.  The 
little  publication  before  us  contains, 
for  its  size  and  price,  a  great  va- 
riety of.  matter  fit  for  the  various 
ages  and  classes  of  children  who 
.usually  attend  Sunday  schools,  and 
we  can  cordially  recommend  it  to 


A  Mother*s  Portrait,  sketched  soon 
after  her  Decease,  for  t/ie  Study  cf 
lur  Children,  by  their  sutriving 
Parent.  Knight  &  Co.  Price  4#.  6d. 

This  is  an  interesting  memoir  of  a 
pious,  affectionate,  and  judicious 
mother.  Her  course  from  the  first 
rise  of  religions  emotions  through 
a  life  of  some  vicissitude,  to  the  ' 
consummation  of  promised  glory, 
is  sketched  by  the  hand  of  her  sur- 
viving partner,  and  through  the 
whole,. the  ardent  piety  and  sound 
discretion  of  no  ordinary  woman 
are  apparent.  It  is  upon  the  whole 
an  interesting  narrative.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  deceased,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  evidence  before 
us,  appears  to  be  drawn  with  praise- 
worthy fairness,  and  yet  not  with* 
out  marks  of  the  strong  partiality 
of  the  writer.  The  style  is  plain 
and  unornamented,  well  adapted, 
upon  the  whole,  to  the  nature  of 
the  work,  and  such  as  all  works 
should  be,  which  are  designed  to 
benefit  the  young.  For  readers  of 
a  higher  class,  into  whose  hands 
this  volume  may  fall,  ^  we  could 
wish  that  the  composition  had  occa- 
sionally been  characterized  by  more 
vigour.  There  is  at  present  a  pre- 
vailing uniformity,  which  makes  the 
narrative  less  touching  and  inte- 
resting than  it  might  be.  We  do 
not  see  any  adequate  reasons  for 
concealing  the  names  concerned  in 
such  a  publication.  With  our- 
selves, the  interest  of  the  work 
would  have  been  increased  had  we 
been  able  to  trace  out,  upon  any 
satisfactory  grounds,  the  meaning 
of  the  mute  initials  which  now 
stand  for  names :  and  a  still  higher 
advantage  would  have  attended 
the  filling  up  of  these  blanks — the 
reader  would  have  had,  in  the  name 
and  character  of  the  writer,  a 
voucher  which  he  cannot  now  en- 
joy, for  the  authenticity  of  the 
memorial.  The  price  is  too  high, 
and  will  prevent  tho  volume  from 
obtaining  an  extensive  sale; 
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Bratilian  5tq>erstiiwn.-— Mr.  Luccock, 
in  his  notes  on  Brazil,  after  describing 
the  other  parts  of  the  Chapel  iloyal  at 
Rio  de  /aneiro,  says,  <<  The  orchestra  is 
well  supplied,  and  the  music  admirable  ;. 
but  its  effect  is  not  a  little  counteracted 
by  a  circumstance,  which  has  often  ex- 
cited t^e  risible  faculties  of  heretics. 
Directiy  in  front,  and  below  the  riuUilg 
of  the  orchestra,  is  a  well  carved  figure, 
much  like  what  in  England  is  called  a 
Saracen's  Head.  The  face  expresses 
wonder,  rage,  and  consternation,  or  ra- 
ther a  sort  of  suppressed  ferocity.  Its 
eyes  are  large  and  glaring,  and  fixed  so 
directly  upon  the  small  crucifix,  which 
stands  on  the  ritar,  that  no  one  can 
nuBtake  their  object.  The  mouth  is 
coarse  and  open,  containing  a  concealed 
pipe,  which  communicate^  with  the  or- 
gan. In  the  more  pathetic  parts  of  the 
mass,  and  particidarly  at  the  elevation  of 
the  Host,  tiie  key  of  this  pipe  is  touched, 
and  the  head  utters  a  dismal  groan,  ex- 
pressive of  the  horror  which  infidels 
must  feel  on  such  an  occasion." 

Jewels  from  a  choice  CoMnet.— Give  not 
only  unto  seven,  but  also  unto  eight, 
that  is  unto  more  than  many.  Though^ 
to  give  unto  every  one  that  asketh  may 
^seem  severe  advice,  yet  give  then  also 
before  asking;  that  is,  where  want  is 
silently  clamorous,  and  men's  necessities, 
not  tikeir  tongues,  do  loudly  call  for  thy 
mercies.  For  though  sometimes  neces- 
sitousness  be  diunb,  or  misery  speak  not 
out,  yet  true  charity  is  sagacious,  and 
will  find  out  hints  for  beneficence.  Ac- 
quaint thyself  with  the  physiognomy  of 
want,  and  let  the  dead  colours,  and  first 
lines  of  necessity  suffice  to  tell  thee 
there  is  an  object  for  thy  bounty.  Spare 
not  where  thou  canst  not  easily  be  pro- 
digal, and  fear  not  to  be  undone  by 
mercy:  fbr  since  he  who  hatk  pity  on 
the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Almighty  Re- 
warder,  who  observes  nojdes,  but  every 
6aj  ibr  his  payments,  charitp*  becomes 
pious  usury.  Christian  liberally  the 
most  thriving  industry ;  and  wbat  we 
venture  in  a  cockboat,  may  return  in  a 
carrack  unto  us.  He  who  thus  casts  his 
bread  upon  the  water,  shall  surely  find 
it  again;  for  though  it  falleth  to  the 
bottom,  it  nnks  but  like  the  axe  of  the 
prophet,  to  rise  again  unto  him.  Let  the 
fruition  of  things  bless  the  possession  of 
them,  and  think  it  more  satisfttction  to 
live  ri^ehly  than  to  die  rich. 

Let  Anger  walk,  hanging  down  her 
head ;  let  Malice  go  manacl^,  and  Envy 


fettered  after  thee.  Chain  up  the  un- 
ruly legions  of  thy  breast.  Lead  thine 
own  captivity  captive,  and  be  Csesar 
within  thyself. 

Diffuse  thy  beneficence  early,  and 
while  thy  treasures  call  thee  master: 
there  may  be  an  Atropos  of  thy  fortunes 
before  that  of  thy  life,  and  thy  wealth 
ejttt  off  before  that  hour,  when  all  men 
shall  be,  poor ;  for  the  justice  of  death 
looks  equally  upon  the  dead,  and  Charon 
expects  no  more  ^om  Alexander  than 
from  Iras. 

Put  no  new  names  or  notions  upon 
authentic  virtues  and  vices.  Thiak  not, 
that  morality  is  ambulatory ;  that  vices 
in  one  age'  are  not  vices  in  another ;  or 
that  virtues  which  arc  under  the  ever- 
lasting seal  of  right  reason,  may  be 
stamped  by  opinion. 

Rough  diamonds  Km  notnetimeA  mis- 
taken Ibr.pebUcs;  and  oaeanMSs  may 
be  rich  in  accomplishments,  which  tithes 
in  vain  desire.  There  is  dross,  alloy,  and 
embasement  in  all  human  tempers  ;  and 
he  flieth  without  wings,  who  thinks  to 
find  ophur  or  pure  metal  in  any.  For 
perfection  is  not,  like  light,  centered  in 
any  one  body;  but,  like  the  dispersed 
*  seminaHties  of  vegetables  at  the  crea- 
tion, scattered  through  the  whole  mass 
of  the  earth,  no  place  producing  all,  and 
almost  an  some.  So  that  'tis  well  if  a 
perfect  man  can  be  made  out  of  many 
men,  and  to  the  perfeet  eye  of  God, 
even  out  c»f  mankind. 

Rest  not  under  the  expired  mmts  of 
others,  shine  by  those  of  thy  own.  Add 
,  one  ray  unto  the  common  lustre  ;■  add 
not  only  to  the  AuAiber^  b^t  the  note  of 
thy  fi^neralion  f  and  prove  not  a  elond, 
but  an  asterisk  in*  thy  region. 

Since  thou  hast  an  alarm  in  thy  breast, 
which  tells  thee  thou  hast  a  living  spirit 
in  thee  above  two  thousand  times'  in  an 
hour;  didl  not  away  thy  day  in  slothful 
supiuity,  and  the  tediousnets  of  doing 
noting.  To  strenuous  minds,  tliere  is 
an  inqwetudfe  in  over  quietness,  and  no 
kborionsnesB  in  labour  $•  And  to  tread  a 
mile  after  t^e  slow  pace  of  a  snilU,  or 
the  heavy  measures  of  the  laxy  brazilia 
(sloth,)  were  a  most  .tiring  penance,  and 
worse  wan  a  race  of  some  furlongs  at 
the  Olym picks. 

Since  virtuous  actions  have  theiif^own 
trumpets,  aik(  without  any  noise  fi-om 
thyself,  will  have  their  resound  abroad ; 
busy  not  thy  best  member  in  the  en- 
comium of  thyself. 

Be  sttbstantit^y  great  in  thyself,  and 
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more  than  thou  appearcst  unto  othen ; 
-  ana  let  the  world  be  deceived  in  thee, 
aa  they  are  in  the  lights  of  heaven. . 

Measure  not  thyself  by  thy  morning 
shadow,  but  by  the  extent  of  thy  grave ; 
and  reckon  thyself  above  the  earth  bv 
the  line  thou  must  be  contented  with 
nnder  it.  Spread  not  into  boundless 
expansions  either  of  designs  or  desires. 
TMnk  not  that  mankind  liveth  but  for  a 
few ;  and  that  the  rest  are  bom  but  to 
serve  those  ambitions,  which  make  bnt 
flies  of  men,  and  wildernesses  of  whole 
nations. 

Opinion  rides  upon  the  neck  of  rea- 
son; and  men  are  happy,  wise,  or 
learned,  according  as  that  Empress  shall 
set  them  down  In  the  register  of  reputa- 
tion. However,  weigh  not  thyself  in  the 
scales  of  thy  own  opinion,  but  let  the 
judgment  of  the  judicious  be  the  stand  • 
ard  of  thy  merit. 

Jfdfcie  Sandie  Gordon  and  Wee  Sandie 
Cordon, — In  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
chief  of  the  name  of  Gordon,  a  good 
soldier  and  a  steady  Catholic,  resided 
chiefly  abroad,  leaving  his  Scottish  lands 
to  the  care  of  two  stewards  of  his  own 
clan,  distinguished  among  the  peasantry 
by  the  names  of  Meikie  Sandie  Gordon 
and  Wee  Sandie  Crordon.  It  happened 
that  one  Ramsay  rented  a  small  farm  on 
the  Gordon's  estate;  and  though  the 
land  was  .stony,  and  rank  with  broom 
and  thistles,  it  was  his  own  birth-place, 
and  that  of  Ms  ancestors,  so  he  wished, 
the  lease  renewed.  The  two  stewards 
had  other  views  j  they  refused  to  renew 
the  lease,  and  the  old  farmer  was  about 
to  emigrate,  when  his  Grace  of  Gordon 
came  unexpectedly  from  abroad ;  he 
asked  for,  and  obtained,  an  audience. 
He  told  his  story,  tradition  says,  in  a 
way  so  characteristic  and  graphic,  that 
the  noble  landlord  was  hi^y  pleased : 
he  renewed  the  lease  with  his  own  hand, 
and  invited  him  to  dinner.  The  good 
wine  added  to  the  fanner's  joy  ;  he  told 
pleaMnt  stories;  said  many  dry  and 
humorous  things;  and  his  Grace  was 
so  much  entertained,  that  he  took  Bam- 
say—^  stiff  Presbyterian— through  his 
house.  Prom  the  picture-gallery  thw 
went  into  the  chapel,  ornamented  with- 
diver  images  of  the  saints  and  apostles. 
The  old  man  looked  on  them  witii 
wonder,  and  sdd, — **  Who  may  these 
gentietten  be,  and  what  may  your  Grace 
do  with  them  ?"  <*  These,'^'  said  his 
Grace,  *\  are  the  saints  to  whom  we 
address  our  prayers,  when  we  wish  God 
to  be  merciful  and  kind ;  they  are  our 
patron  -sMnts  and  heavenly  intercessors." 
«« I'll  tell  ye  what,"  said  the  old  man, 
with  the  light  of  a  wicked  laugh  in  his 
eve,  «  fiend  have  me,  if  I  would  trust 
them*,  when  I  wanted  my  lease  re- 
newed, I  went  to  Melkl^  Sandie  Gordon 
CpNG.  Mag.  No.  64. 


and  Wee  Sandie  Gordon^  and  4dl  I  got 
was  cannic  words,  till  I  made  bold,  and 
spake  to  your  Grace.  Sae  drop  Sainf^ 
Andrew,  my  lord,  and  addresshis  betters." 
His  Grace  soon  after  became  a  'Pro^ 
testant;  and  tradition  attribuAs  his  eon* 
version  to  the  story  of  M^ikle  Sandie 
Gordon  and  Wee  Sandie  Gordon;— a 
story  that  for  a  centuiy  and  more  hai 
been  popular  in  Scotland. 

CurUnu  EpitapK^-The  following  mil- 
taph  was  written  by  Dr.  Phmklin  for 
himself,  when  he  was  only  tiomty'thne 
yean  of  age,  as  appears  by  the  original 
found  among  his  papers,  and  team  wUch 
this  is  afaithM  copy : 

The  Body 
of 
BENiAMiN  Franklin, 
Printer, 
(Like  the  cover  of  an  old  book. 
Its  contents  torn  out. 
And  fltrint  of  its  lettering  and  gilding,) 
Lies  here,  food  for  worms. 
But  the  work  shall  not  be  Mt, 
For  it  wiU  (as  he  believed) 
Appear  once  more. 
In  a  new,  and  more  elegant  edition,      % 
Revised  and  comcted" 
by 
The  Author. 
Ineffieacy  of  Formal  Prayer.— In  one  of 
the  assemblies  in  America,  during  her 
war  with  Great  Britain,  wherein  there 
was  a  majority  of  Presbyterians,  a  law 
was  proposed  to  forbid  the  praying  for 
the  King  by  the  EfHscopalians,  who, 
however,  could  not  convenientiv  omit 
that  prayer,  it  being  prescribed  m  their 
Liturgy.      Dr.  FraidLlin,   one   of  the 
members,  seeing  that  such  a  law  would 
occasion  more  disturbance  than  it  was 
worth,  said,  that  he  thought  it  quite 
unneceitary,  for,  added  be,  *  those  peo- 
ple  have,    to   my  certain  knowlfldge, 
been  praying  constantiy  the<e  tweqty 
years  past,  that  *  Cod  vwuld  give  to  the 
King  and  hit  eonmel    wisdom,    and  we 
all  know  that  not  the  least  notice  has 
«ver  been  taken  of  that  pAyer ;  so  that 
it  is  plain  they  have  no  interest  in  the 
court  of  heaven.'    The  house  smiled, 
and  the  motion  was  dropt." — FnmkHn't 
'Memoirs,  vol.  H,  p.  299.  '   ^ 

Fall  of  a'Meteoric  Stone  at  Juvenas,  m 
Framre.— On  t^ie  15th  of  July,  1821, 
about  4  p.  M.  a  meteoric  stone,  weigh- 
ing 2201b.  fell  at  Juvenas,  N.  W.  of 
Viviers,  in  the  department  of  the  Ar- 
deche.  It  sunk  five  feet  into  the  ground. 
Its  surface  was  covered  with  a  sort  of 
glare.  Before  it  fell  it  appeared  like  an 
enormous  mass  of  fire.  Its  fall  was 
accompanied  with  a  continued  rolling 
noise,  and  four  distinct  detonations.  The 
sky  was  clear,  and  the  sun  shining 
b^ht*— Joumoi  de  FhytiqM,  torn,  sdU 
f,  463. 
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I.  STATISTICAL  VIEW    OF    DISSENTERS    IN    ENGLAND   AND   WHALES. 

Wisbing  to  make  this  department  of  omr  work  as  complete  as  possible,  we' ear- 
nestly beg  our  Correspondents  to  furnish  us  with  all  documents  and  information 
relating  to  it,  addressed  to  the  Editors,  at  the  Publisher's. 

Chesterfield.    In  this,  as  in  nmny 
other  places,  Dissent  originated  in  that 
notable  display  of  the  wisdom  of  a  se-   . 
cular  power  ruling  in  a  spiritual  king- 
dom, which  was  apparent  in  the  17th 
century,  in  the  expulsion  and  exclusion 
of  2000  pious  and  diligent  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  from  the  endowed  pulpits  of 
the  till  then  national  church-*     One  of 
the  qected  ministers  of  this  parish,  wa* 
Mr.  John  Billingsley,  M.  A.  a  native 
of  Chatham,  in  Kent.     Calamy  (rol.  2, 
p.  169,  170)  states  that    he  was  ^ra 
in    1625  i   that  he    first    went    to    St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  after- 
wards to  Corpus  Christi,  in  Oxford ;  that 
be  was  ordained  Sept.  26,  1649,  in  the 
ehurch  of  St.  Andrew  Undersbaft,  London; 
thst  while  at  Oxford  he  preached  fire- 
quently  In  the  adjacent  places,  and  at 
length  bad  a  call  to  one  of  the  remote  and 
dark  comer»of  tbeland,  AddinghaminCvm-' 
berland,  to  preach  the  Gos^,  which  be 
did  faithfully  at  Uiat  place ;  that  finding 
the  people  ignorant,  be  set  about  cate* 
chizing,  and  was  one  of  im  associa^on 
lor  reviving'  the  scriptural  discipline  of 
particular  churches.    From  Addingbam 
he  removed  to  Chesterfield,  **  where," 
says  Calamy,  writing  in  171^,  '<  bis  me* 
mory  is,  and  will  be,  precious  to  mau.^ 
though  the  peevishness  of  some,  and  the 
malignity  and  apostacy  of  others,  added 
greatly  to  the  burthen  of  bis  ministerifl 
labours  among  them.    He  was  a  constant 
preacher,  ^nd  did  not  serve  God  with 
that  which  cost  him  nought.    His  stvle 
'  was    plain,    bi»  expressions  clear,  his 
method  natural  and  easy,  his  voice  sweet 
and  audible,    though  not  very  strong. 
Out  of  the  abundance  of  bis  heart  htf . 
mouth  spake,  both  in  prayer  and  preach- 
ing, and  God  was  pleased  very  much  to 
bless  his  labours"  among  this  people, 
to  whom  he  was  so  attached,  tluU  be 
would  not  quit  them.    He  was  decidedly 
friendly    to  the   Restoration   of   1660, 
which  he  promoted  by  praying  publicly 
for  King  Charles  the  Second,  when  it 
was  dangerous  to  do  so,  and.  for  which 
the  king  rewarded  him  by  an  ejectment, 
not  for  igiMrance  or  scandal,  sedition  or 
rebellion,  schism  or.  heresy  ^  .but  for 
not    saying    and  swearing   some  such 
things  as  were  never  before-  imposed  on 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  any  re- 
formed, church  under  heaven^    Bishop 
Hacket  was  earnest  with  bim  to  oon- 
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DERBYSHIRE. 
(Continued from  page  164.) 

iCHA&LSSWORTH  in  the  parish  of 
Glossop.  There  is  an  ancient  congrega- 
tion of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  this 
bamlet,  respecting  which  the  only  ac- 
counts we  love  been  able  to  obtain,  are^ 
that  Joseph  Holland  was  minister  in 
I7ihi  that  for  a  short  time  previous 
to  1771,  Richard  Plumbs  was^  miv 
lUsler ;  sod  that  in  that  year  he  removed 
to  Nottingham,  where  be  continued  se- 
veral yeais.  He  was  succeeded  at 
Charleswortii,  by  Mr.  John  White- 
head, from  Hedcmondwike  Academy, 
who  remained  with  this  congregation  till 
his  decease.  He  was  followed  by  a  Mr. 
Marsh,  who  died  in  1821 ;  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  minister,  Mr. 
Adamson,  from  Patricroft,  in  Lan- 
cashire. In  1 798,  the  old  place  of  wor* 
ship  having  been  foimd  to  be  incon*- . 
venient  and  ruinous,  was  taken  down, 
and  a  new  and  commodious  diapd 
erected  in  its  stead,  which  was  opened 
on  the  18tb  of  July,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sutcliffe,  of  Chapel  en-k-Prith,  and  Mr. 
B^ckbum,  of  D>dpb.  The  former  chose 
for  bis  text,  Luke  z.  5.  **  Peace  be  to 
this  house."  The  latter.  Psalm  zlviii.  9. 
**  We  have  thought  of  thy  loving  klnd^ 
ASts,  O  God»  in  the  midst  of  thy 
temple;"  and  in  the  afternoon,  Mr. 
Slmitb,  of  Manchester,  preached  to  the 
|>eople  firom  the  1st  of  John  iv.  11. 
*'  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us  we  ought 
slso  to  love  one  another."  The  attend* 
«nce  at  the  epeniog  was  yeiy  consider- 
^^bijtf  and  the  stated  congregation  con* 
sists  of  at  least  dght  hundred  persons. 

Chblmerton.  The  dissenting  eon. 
gre^tion  at  this  place,  is  one  of  those 
which  were  gath^ed  originally  by  the 
^e?.  William  Bagshaw,  and  by  his 
jsecesnon  from  labour,  about  1693,  de- 
volved to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John 
Ashe,  who  generally  preadied  here  one 
Lord's  day  in  every  month,  for  several 
years.  About  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  the  Rev.  George  Buxton,  al- 
ready mentioned  under  Buxton,  resided 
at  Uiis  place,  and  occupied  the  pulpit ; 
which,  since  bis  decease,  has  bad  no 
stated  occupant;  but  Mr.  Mellor,  a 
layman,  has  preached  in  it  occasionally, 
once  in  the  Lord's  day,  for  some  yeftrs. 
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foroiy  tising^both  flatteries  and  threata, 
but  in  iraio.  Mr.  Billingtoley  knew  not 
how  to  mollify  oaths  by  forced  interpre- 
tations, or  to  stretch  his  conscience  to 
comply  with  human  will,  in  cases  where 
he  knew  that  if  he  were  in  the  wronff, 
human'  power  could  not  defend  him. 
Yet  he  did  not  censure  others,  hot 
quietly  receded  from  hit  public  station, 
when  he  thought  he  oonld  no  longer 
hold  it  without  sin.  After  his  remoral, 
he  continued  to  labour  among  hit  people 
pri?ately,  as  he  had  opportunity,  till  tbe 
Oxford  Act  compelled  him  to  remove  to 
Mansfield,  which  became  a  little  Zoar  to 
him  and  others  in  his  situation.  Hit 
ministry,  in  later  years,  was  attended 
with  great  fatigue,  which  was  at  length' 
insupportable  to  so  weak  a  frame  at  he 
had.  Once  a  fortnight  he  came  from 
Mansfieid  to  Chesterfield,  and  preached 
twice,  altp  expounding  and  catechizing 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  rititing  the  tick ; 
tniTelling  in  thote  times  lata  in  the 
night  to  come  in  unseen,  and  preaching 
also  in  the  night  to  avoid  discovery. 
Many  other  excellent  traits  in  hit  aha-, 
racter  are  pientioned  by  Calamy,  who 
has  preserved  a  copy  of  hte  epitaph.  He 
«ed  May  30,  1683-4.  Calamy  also 
mentions  a  Mr.  Ford  as  having  baea 
dected  from  this  parish,  and  gives  the 
foHowiag  carious  particulan  of  him. 
«  He  was  of  a  melancholy  temper,  and 
much  inclined  to  tileoee  ;  but  hvi  tilence 
was  not  unfruitful;  for  his  few  words 
were  usually  of  worth  and  weight.  He 
aeeded  much  intreaty  to  be  brought  to 
Ms  preachkig-work  }  but  when  he  Wat 
engaged,  he  made  amendt  to  thote  who 
had  bestowed  paiM  to  peraoade  him. 
He  wat  congregational  in  hit  judgment, 
h&t  ever  behaved  himself  with  all  meek- 
ness, and  the  higfaetC  respect,to  Mr.  Bil- 
fiagsley , who  was  of  a  Afferent }  odgmant* 
He  died  of  consumption,  (before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  30,)  occasioned  by 
Us  elote  study  and  great  p^ufUiness  in 
his  work.  He  saw  the  Barthatomew 
storm  arising,  and  therefore  gave  hit 
people  some  warm  and  affecting  sermont 
on  Isaiah  v.  6.  /  witl  command  the  cUtudt 
that  they  rain  no  rain  vpon  it.  These 
termons  were  taken  in  thort  hand,  and 
are  fairly  tra^iscribed  and  kept  in  the 
hands  of  those  that  highly  value  them  ^ 
several  passages  in.  them  appearing 
almost  prophetical.  He  committed  all 
his  sermops  to  memory ;  never  nting 
notes." 

la  1681,  two  years  before  the  decease 
of  Mr.  Billlngsley,  a  Mr.  Thomas  Ogle 
was  ministering  in  this  place,  and  in 
1693,  as  appears  from  a  deed  executed 
in  that  year,  he  was  united  with  Mr. 
Robert  Ferne,  a»  a  joint  minister  over 
a  Pfttb^terian  congregation  in  Chester- 
field,   in  tiie  lollowing  year  a  commo- 


dious meeting-house  was  erected  for  the 
use  of  this  Society,  at  the  expense  of 
Cornelius  Clarke^  Esq.  of  Norton.  It 
does  not  appear  when  the  aervices  o^ 
Mr.  Oifle  terminated ;  but  Mr.  Pefne 
removed  to  Worksworth  abdut  the  year 
1703,  in  which  year  the  Rev.  Joseph^ 
PooLOWB,  who,  with  Mr.  Ashe  and 
others,  had  been  ordained  in  1696,  ap- 
pears to  have  settled  here,  and  remaned-* 
till  the  termination  of  his  life  br  con- 
sumption, December  8,  1709,  in  the 
30th  vear  of  hit  age.  Hit  tuccettor  was 
the  Rev.  Thomas  ELtroN,  who  had 
been  for  many  yeart  pattor  of  a  congre- 
gational church,  at  Topliff,  near  Widce« 
field.  He  came  to  Chetterfield,  July  8; 
1709,  and  d:od  April  1 ,  1710.  Hemarried 
one  of  the  daughtert  of  John  Pickering  of 
Yorkthin?,  gentleman,  and  Deborah,  bh^ 
wife,  aister  and  co-heiress  of  Ralph 
Lord  Ewer.  The  next  miidster  was  the 
Rev.  John  TroMas,  who  died  Dec.  4, 
1719,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age ;  but 
in  the  year  1715,  Mr.  T^moi  Ibhott&nt 
a  pupil  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Jollie,  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  the  pastor  of  an  In- 
dependent Society,  which,  it  it  conjec- 
tured, originated  in  a  teparatioii  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Elaton. 

To  Mr.Thomattucceeded  Mr.  Cnftit- 
TOPHER  Smallby,  who  had  been  or- 
dained in  1708,  and  removed  from 
Atherstone,  in  Warwickshire,  in  1722. 
He  continued  in  charge  of  this  congre* 
gation  21  years,  and  died  the  8th  of 
of  Pebmary  1743.  To  him  succeeded 
the  Rev.  James  Heywood,  from  f^an- 
cashire,  who  ooenpied  the  pulpit  nearlY 
SO  years,  and  resigned  his  office  in  1779* 
He  was  succeecfied  in  1773  by  the  R^n 
Thomas  AsTLBy,  of  Preston.  Tlila 
good  man  exercised  his  ministry  at 
Chesterfield  during 40  years.  His  preach- 
ing was  nsefiil.  He  was  highly  respected, 
and  much  attached  to  his  work,  whicH 
he  would  not  relinquish  till  compelled 
by  the  infirmities  of  old  age  to  do  so,  in 
the  snramer  of  1813.  The  next  minister 
was  the  Rev.  George  Kenrick,  who 
removed  to  Kingston-upoa-Hull  in  the 
beginnhig  of  tlie  year  1715.  During  the 
residue  of  that  year  the  congregHtioa 
was  supplied  by  ministers  firom  a  dis- 
tance, until,  at  their  unanimous  request, 
their  present  minister,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Wallace,  from  the  York  CoUdge, 
undertook  the  important  office  among 
them. 

ChesttYfield  Independent  Congregatitm*^-* 
About  the  year  1776,  some  persons 'in 
Chesterfield  invited  the  Rev.  John  Cal- 
vert, of  Bolsorer,  to  preach  in  a  bam, 
which  they  had  procured  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  accepted  their  invitation  in 
1778  ;  a  meeting-house  was  erected,  arid 
he  was  shortly  afterwards  ordMoed 
their  pastor.    He  continued  his  minist^ 
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bere  ifltii  aooeptanoe,  till  the  latter  end 
of  17d5y  when  he  removed  to  Kipping, 
ia  Yorkshire,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  William  Burgess,  of  Sheffield, 
who  continues  in  the  charge  of  this  con- 
gregation, although  he  hi|s  been  for  a 
considerable  time  prevented  by  his  infir- 
mities from  preaching  regularly,  in  con* 
sequence  of  which  we  pulpit  has  been 
filled,  during  the  three  or  four  past 
years,  by  students  from  Rotherham 
Academy*  It  hat  recently  been  found 
necessary  to  erect  a  laige  place  of  wor- 
ship, of  which  the  first  stone  was  laid  on 
the  6th  of  September  1822.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  60  feet  by  40,  and  it  is  capable 
of  seating  about  350  persons.  Two 
school- rooms  and  a  vestry  fiie  connected 
with  the  building.  The  whole  is  vested 
n  trustees,  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
Protestant  Dissenters,  who  hold  the  doc- 
rines  contained  in  the  Lesser  Catechism 
of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  which  met 
•t  Westminster  in  the  year  1 648. 

Chesterfield  Baptitt  Congregation  origi- 
nated in  the  labours  of  Mr.  Morton, 
formerly  of  Sheffield,  who  was  engaged 
by  the  Baptist  brethren  of  that  place  to 
preach  at  Chesterfield  in  a  place  of  wor- 
ship which  had  heen  occupied  b^  a 
society  of  New  ^  Connexion  Methodists.- 
On  the  3d  of  August,  1817,  the  church 
was  formed.  An  address,  on  the  nature 
and  order  of  a  gospel  church,  was  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  John  Jones,  of  Sheffield ; 
afterwards  the  brethren  signified  their 
willingness  to  unite  for  the  worship  of 
God,  and  keeping  his  ordinances,  by 
liolding  up  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
In  the  evemng,  two  persons  were  bap- 
tised by  Mr.  Morton,  in  a  river  ad- 
joining the  town,  and  were  added  to  the 
church;  Mr.  Jones  preached  on  the 
subject  of  believers'  baptism,  from  Matt, 
xxviii.  19.  to  a  very  luge  and  attentive 
congregation.  The  charge  of  this  church 
and  congregation  has  been  transferred 
from  Mr.  Morton  to  the  Rev.  David 
Jones,  formerly  of  Brentford.  Under 
his  ministration  they  have  increased, 
and  the  meeting-house,  after  being  con- 
aiderably  enlarged,  was  re-opened  for 
public  worship  Nov.  7,  1821. 

Chinley. — ^The  congregation  of  Dis- 
senters at  this  place,  was  first  gathered 
by  that  eminently  good  and  zealous  man 
tiie  Rev.  William  Baoshaw,  of  whom 
we  have  given  some  account  on  page  52. 
Mr.  Bagshaw  having  his  residence  at 
Ford,  first  erected  or  fitted  up,  chiefly 
at  his  own  expense,  a  plain  building  for 
public  worship,  at  the  neighbouring 
hamlet  of  Malaffe.  In  this  place  he 
preached  for  several  years,  till  about  the 
tinie  of  his  decease  in  1702.  The  con-, 
gregation  was  highly  respectable,  most 
of  the  neighbouring 'gentnr  beiftg  con- 
nected with  it  s   ami  as  the  hamlet  of 
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Chinley,  whkh  adjmqs  Malcoffe,  wa» 
considered  to  be  a  more  central  situation 
for  them,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  . 
chapel  there,  but  the  project  was  not 
immediately  executed.  Mr.  Bagshaw 
died  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1702,  of  which 
event  there  is  the  following  record  in  the 
church-book  of  Malcoffe,  now  Chinley, 
in  the  hand-writing  of  his  successor  i 
«  He  called  tq  have  a  hymn  sung ;  and 
after  a  short  prayer,  to  which  he  added  ' 
hiB  Amen,  he  fell  into  a  slumber,  and 
seemed  tp  breathe  without  difficulty, 
till  on  a  sudden  he  gave  a  gasp  or  two> 
and  so  quietly  slept  in  Jesus." 

To  ftfr.  Bagshaw  succeeded  the  Rev* 
James  Cleoo,  who  was  bom  at  Shaw- 
field,  in  the.parish  of  Rochdale,  Oct.  20, 
1679,  and  educated  first  under  the  Rev. 
lUehard  FrankUmd,  at  Rathmell,in  Vork- 
^re,  and  afterwards  under  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Chorlton,  of  Manchester.    In  July, 
1702,  Mr.  Clegg  received  a  unammous 
call  from  the  congregation  at  Malcoffe, 
and  took  charge  of  his  office  as  their 
pastor,  on  the  6th  of  August  following, 
residing  at  Ford,  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Bagshaw,  his  predecessor's  son, 
whose  children  he  assisted  to  educate. 
He  preached,  at  Malcoffe  till  171 1,  in 
whidi  year  a  plot  of  ground  was  pur- 
chased at  Chinley,  and  a  new  phice  of 
worahip  erected  by  subscription,  aided 
bytiie  personal  limour  and  team-work 
of  many  of  the  farmers,  add  others  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  place  was  furnished 
with  the  pulpit  and  benches  o'f  (he  old 
place  at  Malcoffie,  and  was  put  in  trust, 
for*  the  use  of  the  congregation,  as  n 
place  of  worship  for  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters, together  with  a  commodious  burial 
ground  which  adjoins  it,  and  which  haa 
lately  bfeen  enUiged.    But  so  bitter  was 
the  spuritof  persecution  which  at  that 
time  ivevailed  in  the  breasts  of  the  high 
church  party,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  guard  the  chapel  by  night  against  thie 
violence  of  those  who  threatened  to  pull  it 
down.   Inthisplaceof  worship  Mr.  Clegg 
exercised  his  niinistry  till  his  decease,  at 
an  advanced  age,  on  the  5th  of  August, 
1755,  at  which  time  he  bad  sustiuned  his 
ministerial  office  over  this  congregation 
for  the  space  of  53  y^^.  He  was  » 
man  of  distinguished  abilities,  and  in 
doctrinal  sentiments  <closely  allied  to  the 
venerable  Richard  Baxter.  This  appears 
from  a  discourse  on  the  Covenant  of 
Grace,  which  he  published  in  reply  to 
Mr.  De  la  Rose,  who  had  industriously 

Eropagated  in  his  neighbourhood  idiat 
e  conceived  to  be  unscriptural  and 
Antinomian  views  upon  that  subject. 
He  appears,  firom  many  sermons  wluch 
he  left  behind  him  in  MS.,  to  have  been 
a  judicious,  fruthful,  and  practical  nuni- 
ster  of  the  Gospel.  Such  was  his  popu- 
larity during  vUiany  years^  that  the  cni^pel 
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was  crowded,  even  In  the  Aisles  snd  on 
the  polptt  stairs.  The  church  book  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  communicants  in  the 
year  1728,  when  they  amounted  to  12(i. 
M^.  Clegg  also  took  his  degree  in  medicine, 
and  practised  extensively  as  a  Doctor  of 
Fhync,  in  which  capacity,  he  was  held 
in  high  repute  in  the  neighbourhood* 
A  few  years  before  his  decease  a  Mr. 
DwM  tiyloTf  from  Leicestershire,  and 
a  Mr.  Ingkam^  from  Yorkshire,  com- 
menced field  preachinp^  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chinle^,  which  was  alx>ut  the 
same  time  visited  by  Messrs.  Wesley 
and  Whitefield.  The  former  gradually 
introduced  among  some  of  Mr.  Clcgg^s 
bearers  weekly  class  meetings,  and  esta- 
blished a  circuit  preaching,  which  insU- 
tutions  have  continued  m  this  neigh- 
bourhood from  that  time  to  the  present. 
These  innovations  were  opposed  by  Dr. 
Clegg,  both  in  his  sermons  and  private 
a4naonitions,  so  strenuously,  that  several 
of  his  respectable  hearers  took  offence 
at  his  conduct,  and  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Methodists.  By  this  event  his 
mind  was  much  wounded,  and  his  popu- 
larity somewhat  impaired  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Clegg  was  succeeded  br  the  Rer. 
William  Harbison,  who  had  preached 
at  Stand,  in  Pilkington,  in  the  county 
t>f  Lancaster,  near  seven  years,  and  after-  < 
wards  at  Buxton  near  20  years.  He  took 
charge  of  .this  congregation  about  a 
month  after  Dr.  Clegg's  decease,  and 
continued  with  them  till  the  year  1782, 
when  he  declined  the  public  exercise  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  on  account  of 
his  age  and  infirmities,  about  twelve 
months  before  his  death,  which  hap- 

e»ied  on  the  27th  of  March,  1783. 
uring  Mr.  Harrison's  ministry,  the 
congr^ation  very  much  decreased; 
owing  in  some  measure  to  the  zeal  of 
the  Methodists,  and  no  less  to  the  of- 
fence which  his  most  judicious  and 
pious  hearers  took  at  his  doctrinal 
sentiments,  which  are  stated  to  have 
been,  at  least,  "  strongly  tinctured  with 
Arianism." 

Mr.  Harrison  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  William  Sutcliffe,  who  came 
from  Barnsley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  com- 
menced his  ministry  in  thii  place  in 
June,   1782,  and  continued  it  till  his 
decease  in  1804.    During  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  his  public  ministrations  were 
much  interrupted  by  the  progress  of  a 
bilious  consumption,  which  evenCually 
terminated  his  existence  ;  the  best  me- 
dical assistance  and  advice  having  failed 
>  to  remove  it.    Mr.  Sutclifie  was  edu- 
cated at  Heckmondwike  Academy,   in 
Yorkshire,  under  the  care  of  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  Scott.     His  refigious  senti- 
ments were  evangelical.    He  was  unia- 
bk  in  his  disposition^  and  of  a  serious 


temper,  which  obtained  for  him  the 
good  opinion  of  all  his  acquaintance, 
and  the  congregation  increased  under 
him  for  some  time  after  his  entrance  on 
the  ministry  ;  but  it  afterwards  gradually 
declined,  and  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  was  reduced  very  low.  A  friend 
who  visited  him  in  his  last  illness,  and 
who  has  furnished  us  with  some  mate- 
rials for  this  article,  observes,  **  during 
the  whole  of  his  protracted  Ulness,  he 
enjoyed  a  very  comfortable  frame  of 
mind,  arising  from  a  lively  faith  i^  the 
great  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  gave 
the  fullest  evidence  that  his  end  was 
peace." 

In  January,  1806,  soon  after  Mr. 
Sutcliffe's  decease,  Mr.  Ebbi^zbr  Glos- 
sop,  then  a  student  at  Rotherham,  under 
the  tuition  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  E.  MTiU 
liams,  was  first  invited  to  supply  the  va- 
cant congregation  for  some  weeks,  and 
afterwards  received  from  them,  and  the 
trustees,  an  unanimous  call  to  the  pas- 
toral office  hmoogst  them,  which  he  ac- 
cepted, and  was  ordained  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1807,  the  services  being  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  M.  Pnillips,  and 
William  Evans,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wil- 
Hams.  It  was  observed,  as  a  singular^ 
although  undesigned  coincidence,  that 
this  ordination  shonld  be  entirely  con- 
ducted by  natives  of  the  neighbouring 
principality  df  Wales.  Previous  to  Mr. 
Glossop's  ordination,  the  trustees  and 
congregation  expended  ;f  300.  on  repair- 
ing and  beautifying  their  meeting-house, 
the  whole  of  which  sum  they  raised 
among  themselves,  although  but  few  of 
them  were  in  affluent  chrcumstances. 
Mr.  Glossop  still  continues  in  charge  of 
this  church  and  congregation,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  closely  united  in  the 
bonds  of  Christian  amity  ^  but  their 
numbers  are  not  eonsidecable,  having 
been  greatly  reduced  by  the  decease  A 
aged  communicants,  and  the  removal  to 
a  distance  of  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able families. 

Crich.— Mr.THOMAS  Shelmerdine, 
who  was  born  in  Lancashire,  and  bred 
in  Christ's  College,  in  Cambridge,  was 
a  dpigcnt  preacher  in  this  parish  for 
several  years,  where,  srtys  -  Calamy, 
(vol.  ii.  166,)  he  was  encompassed  with 
many  good  old  puritans  that  lived  in  the 
parish  and  about  it,  who  strengthened 
his  hands  much  in  his  work.  He  was  a 
man  very  cheerful  in  C9nverse,  and  a 
kind  husoand  to  a  holy,  but  very  melan- 
choly wife.  From  urich  he  removed 
to  Matlock,  where  he  did  the  work  ot 
his  place  till  he  was  silenced.  After  - 
that  event  he  removed  to  Wirksworth, 
and  died  there.  In  his  last  sickness,  he 
would  tell  his  friends  that  he  was  going 
to  his  preferment ;  and  one  day  remarked 
to  a  friend^  that  next  to  his  hopes  of 
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heaven,  he  rejoiced  that  he  turned  out 
of  Matlock. 

Derby. --Calamy  mentions  the  names 
of  three  pious  and  faitliful  clergymen, 
who  submitted  to  be  expelled  from  the 
pulpit^  of  this  town,  rather  than  con- 
form ;  but  does  not  inform  us  that  either 
of  them  ventured  afterwards  to  preach 
as  a  nonconformist  during  the  reign  of 
persecution  ;  but  nasooner  had  the  glo- 
rious Revolution  restored  to  the  Dissen- 
ters a  portion  of  their  religious  rights, 
than  those  of  the  Presbyterian  denomi- 
nation in  Derby  hired  a  part  of  St. 
Mary's  chapel,  which  was  then  standing, 
(and  is  now  a  part  of  Mr.  Eton's  ware- 
house, by  St.  Mary's  Bridge,^  where 
two  nonconformist  ministers,  Mr.  WiL- 
^  LiAM  Cross,  who  had  been  ejected  from 
Beeston,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  Mr. 
Robert  More,  who  had  also  been  ejected 
from  Brampton,  in  this  county,  became 
the  joint  pastors.  Of  the  former  of  these 
gentlemen,  Calamy  gives  tho,  following 
particulars : — that  he  was  a  native  of 
Oxfordshire,  educated  in  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  first  obtained  the 
living  of  Attenborough  ;  that  after  his 
ejectment  he  removed  to  Loughborough, 
in  Leicestershire,  where  he  preached, 
when  the  law  allowed  him  !  He  after- 
wards became  pastor  of  thjs  congrega- 
tion in  Derby,  where  he  died  in  1698. 
fl[e  was  a  good  pracfical  preacher^  and 
exemplary  in  his  conversation.  The 
seventh  sermon,  in  the  collection  of 
farewell  sermons  of  the  county  ministers, 
(upon  1  Sam.  xxx.  6.)  is  his. 

Mr.  Robert  More,  was  a  native  of 
Nottinghamshire,  and  bred  up  at  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge.  His  first  preaching 
was  at  Belfour  in  this  county,  where 
hje  eontinued  about  a  year,  and  then 
removed  to  this  place,  and  was  ordained 
hy  tlvJ  Classia  at  Chesterfield.  After 
i^is  ejectment,,say8  Calamy,  he  suffered 
many  ways  for  nonconformity  ;  particu- 
larly, he  was  or.ce  iiidited  for  not  reading  , 
the  book,  when  it  was  not  yet  come 
down.  In  the  time  of  Monmouth,  he 
was  sent  prisoner  to  Chester  Castle  with 
many  other  peaceable  ministers.  After 
this  he  became  a  joint  pastor  of  this 
congregation  at  Derby,  where  ho  con- 
tinued till  his   decease  in  June    1704. 


CApHil, 


He  was  the  last  of  the  nonconformist 
ministers'  who  were  ejected  in  this 
county. 

In  IG97,  the  congregation  obtained 
a  lease  for  300  years  of  a  piece  of 
ground  in  the  Friar  Gate,  subject  to  a 
ground  rent  of  £2.  per  annum,  and 
erected  a  meeting-house  on  the  spot 
Mr.  Cross  dying  shortly  after  the  com- . 
pletion  of  the  meeting-house,,  Mr.  Pbr- 
DiNANDO  Shaw  was  invited,  March  27, 
1699,  to  become  co-pastor  with  Mr. 
More ;  Mr.  Shaw  was  a  grandson  to  tlic 
Rev.  Perdinando  Pool,  of  ThnimptOn, 
whose  daughter  married  the  celebrated 
Rev.  Saiijuel  Shaw,  of  Ashby  de  la 
Zouch,"  author  of  **  A  Welcome  to  the 
Plague,"  and  other  works.  Wlule  Mr. 
Ferdinando  Shaw  resided  at  Derby,  Mr. 
Cantrill,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Alkmond'a 
parish,  refused  to  bury  a  child,  because' 
it  had  been  baptized  by  a  Dissenter. 
The  corpse  was,  therefore,  buried  in  the 
Presbyterian  meeting-house,  which  te 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  instance 
of  the  kind  in  Derby.  The  refusal  being 
viewed  as  an  act  of  oppression  by  the 
Dissenters,  thus  forced  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  burying  their  dead  in  ground- 
of  their  own — ground  considered  by  Ae 
church,  indeed,  as  unconsecrated ;  but 
as  Episcopal  consecration  is  an  article 
which  bears  no  premium  among  noncon- 
formists, the  final  result  of  this  effort  to 
compel  them  to  submit  their  children 
to  church  baptism,  was  a  still  greater  loss 
to  tlie  church  in  the  article  of  surplice- 
fees.  '  Mr.  Cantrill  claimed  the  fees  upotf 
the  burial  of  the  child,  although  he  did 
not  perform  the  service,  but  they  were, 
of  course,  refused ;  and  the  circumstance 
led  to  a  long  controversy,  ih  the  course 
of  which  Mr.  Shaw  published  three 
pamphlets  in  defence  or  the  conduct  of 
his  hearers,  and  in  reply  to  the  attacks 
of  the  clergyman.  About  the  year  1724, 
be  became  so  infirm,  that  Mr.  Josiar 
RoGERSON  ^as  called  in  as  a  co-pastor. 
Mr.  Shaw,  nevertheless,  continued  to 
preach  till  the  year  1745,  when  he  died. 
Mr.  Shaw  published  several  sermons 
and  small  controversial  tracts,  beades 
his  controversy  with  Cantrill. 

(To  he  continued.} 


II.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pembrokesftire  Itinerwit  Soc^ty.-^The 
annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  Llanboidy,  on  the  22d  of  January  last* 
The  Rev.  Morgan  Jones,  of  Trelech, 
was  called  to  the  chair,  when  the  report 
was  read,  and  various  encouraging  state- 
ments presented  to  the  meeting.  The 
following  extract,  from  the  report  con- 
tains a  general  outline  of  the  Society -s 


affairs  during  the  past  y^: — '*  Their 
itinerant,  the  Rev.  David  Phillips,  has 
continued  his  labours  on  the  same  ex- 
tensive scale  as  formerly.  It  appearf 
that  his  endeavours  to  propagate  the 
Gospel  h§M^  met  with  increasing  accept- 
ance, and  raat  a  great  spirit  of  hearing 
has  been  excited  in  the  English  parts  of 
this  county,  and  dso  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Lftngharae,  in  Carmarthenshire. 
At  many  places,  crowded  congregations 
anemblej  good  appears  to  have  been 
done ;  and  neighbouring  places  of  worship 
htre.inconsequence.beenbetter  attended. 
Of  Uiese  fiacts,  some  of  the  acting  mem- 
hoB  oi  the  Society  have  received  satis- 
factory assurance.  Mr.  Phillips  was 
accompanied  in  his  joumies,  last  spring, 
by  one  of  the  Secretaries,  the  Rev.  James 
Griffiths,  of  St.  David's  ;•  and  recently 
bf  the  Rev.  W^iam  Davies,  of  Pen 
Caer;  both  of  whom  give  a  most  fa- 
▼omrable  account  of  what  they  saw  and 
heard  in  several  of  the  preaching  sta- 
turns.  The  prospect  of  erecting  a  place 
of  worship  at  Manorbier  Newton,  men* 
tioned  in  the  last  Report,  has  since  been 
realized  ;  a  plain  and  convenient  chapel, 
34  feet  by  22,  having  been  opened  there 
OQ  the  27th  of  last  November.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  Sociefy  has  much  reason 
to  be  thaiycfiil  for  what  has  been  done, 
and  abundant  encouragement  to  per- 
severe in  its  exertions." — ^The  receipts  of 
the .  Society  have  been  sufficient  to  cover 
i&  current  expenses,  leaving  a  small  ba- 
lance in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

Hertt  Vmon. — ^The  Annua]  Meeting 
of  the  Herts  Union  ^1  be  held  at  St. 
Albans,  on  Wednesday,  April  28.  The 
Bev.  Rowland  HUl,  A.  M.  to  preach  in 
the  morning;  the  public  meeting  for 
business  in  the  afternoon. 

On  Wednesday,  April  30th,  the 
eleventh  anniversary  of  the  Newport 
Pagnell  Evangelical  Institution  will  be 
held  at  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Bull's  meeting- 
house at  Newport  Pagnell.  The  sermon 
in  the  moniing,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Stratten, 
ofPaddingtoi 
the  Rev.  8.  ~ 

subscribers  will  meet  in  the  afternoon, 
as  usual,  to  receive  the  report,  &c. 

SchooU  m  Scethmi.  —  Local  Sahbatk 
Sekmh^ — Among  the  many  phttaDtbropie 
schemes  which  have  oiriginated  of  late , 
years  with  pious  jind  humane  indivi- 
duals, we  know  of  none  inore  entitled 
to  universal  attention  than  the  Sabbath 
schools,  conducted  on  the  plan  of  locality 
first  soggested  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  late  of 
Glasgow.  The  advantages  of  this. im- 
proved system  are  so  obvious,  and  the 
means  of  carrying  it  into  effect  so  easy, 
that  we  are  surprised  it  has  not  inet 
with  more  general  adoption  in  those 
populous  towns  and  villages  where  Son- 
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are  always  chosen,  if  pos^ble,  from 
some  of  the  respectable  families  in  ^e 
neighbourhood.  The  teachers  confine 
their  labours  to  their  own  districts  ex- 
clusively, so  that  their  sphere  of  action 
lies  always  under  their  immediate  in^ 
spection,  and  a  generous  emulation  is 
exc\ted  between  all  the  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood.  'Each  district,  with  its 
schools,  is  also  under  the  immediate 
supcrintendance  of  one  or  two  visitors, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  the  young 
teachers  in  conducting  their  schools, 
and  partioularly  Xp  visit  the  parents  of 
the  children,  look  after  the  absentees, 
and  point  out  to  all  the  propriety  of  a 
regular  attendance  at  the  school.  *\  The 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  local 
plan  is,  thai  it  allows  no  child,  however 
regardless,  and  no  parent,  however  negli- 
gent of  the  means  of  Christian  instruc- 
tion, to  escape  its  influence.  Instead  of 
exerting  merely  an  attractive  power,  felt 
only  by  those  who  have  least  need  of  its 
operation,  it  pen'ades  the  obscurest  re- 
treats of  careless  profligacy ;  and  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  every  family,  teHs 
them  of  a  school  opened  within  50,  or 
at  most  100  yards  6f  their  dwelling, 
where  their  chUdren  will  be  admitted  to 
an  affectionate  superintendance,  so  mi- 
nute and  personal,  as  to  embrace  many 
of  the  advantages  of  domestic  instruction; 
The  limited  number  of  the  scholars,  an^ 
the  circumscribed  district  in  which  they 
reside,  give  the  teacher  a  facility  of  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  -  circum- 
stances and  character  of  each  child^ 
which  will  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  a 
large  school,  drawn  from  parts  of  the 


nmg,  oy  ine  Kev.  J.  owawen,  j^^^^  g^  distant,  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
ton;  that  in  tihe  eyeiang,  by  buity  ^f  week-day  visitation."*  Wfi 
•  5?,*^!.  ._  .,*^"i°'__  .  _„®  ^ft^e  just  received  notice  of  the  complete, 
success  which  has  attended  the  intro- 
duction of  the  local  system  into  the  town 
of  Haddington.  The  population  of  the 
tewa  waA  ««lNflrbs  isBmrly»450e;  adil 
ten  ^ktriicti  aje  laiarked'  out,  each  of 
which  it  is  intended  shall  possess  a  boy 
and  a  girl's  school.  Of  these,  eighteen 
schools  arc  already  in  action,  and  the 
number  of  children  at  present  in  attend- 
ance is  about  450,  while  the  Sunday 
schools  on  the  old  general  plan  never 
colleoted  half  that  number.  The  teachers 
are  many' of  them  of  tlie  first  respecta- 
bility in  the  place.  '*  It  is  in  this  way, 
that  the  local  system  proposes  to  per- 
vade the  country,  until  there  shall  not 
day   schools    are    already    established.  ,  be  a  single  district  in  any  city,  town,  or 


In  Scotland,  when  it  is  intended  to  orga- 
xuze  a  local  system,  the  town  or  dis- 
trict is  accurately  divided  into  a  uuqiber 
of  small  districts,  each  affording  only  a 
sufficient  number  of  children  for  two 
schools,  one  for  boys,  and  another  for 
girls;  the  number  in  each  being  limited 
to  thirty.,  One  female,  or  two  superin- 
tend the  latter,  and  the  teachers  for  both 


village  of  the.  land,  without  its  looal 
school,  and  its  local  religious  instructor 
of  youth.*'t 

*  <«  System  of  local  Sabbath  evenlhg 
schools." 

t  <•  Hints  suggested  to  the  teachers 
and  managers  of  Sabbath  sdiools,"  &c. 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  THE  PU^SS. 

The  Rev.  J.  Bulmer,  of  Haveifordirest, 
ig  preparing  to  publish,  by  subscription, 
in  one  volume,  Memoirs  and  Select  Re- 
mains of  the  Rev.  Bejamin  Evans,  of 
Trewen.  The  Compiler  will  be  thankftil 
to  those  friends  of  Mr.  Evans  in  Car- 
diganshire, and  other  parts  of  Wales, 
who  may  possess  ktters,  or  any  kind  of 
information  United  to  the  Work,  if  they 
will  transmit  the  same  to  him  as  early  ta 
possible. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  the  Dis- 
cipline practised  in  the  Churches  of  New 
England,  including  a  Platform  of  Church 
Discipline,  &c.  from  Cotton  Mather. 

The  tlev.  John  Hayter  Cox  will  shortly 
publish  the  Harmony  of  the  Scriptures 
Vindicated,  or  apparently  coi^tradictory 
Passages  reconciled,  in  a  series  of  Nine- 
teen Lectures. 

Also,  a  new  Edition,  improved,  of 
Jesus  shewing  Mercy.   18mo. 

Observations  on  Providence,  chiefly 
in  relation  to  the  Affairs  of  the  Church. 
By  tiie  Rev.  John  Leifchild.   1vol.  12mo. 

llie  Church  in  Canaan,  by  William 
Seaton,  Author  of  the  Church  in  the 
Wilderness.   12mo. 

Mr.  Bicheno,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Barrister  at  Law,  has  in  the  Press,  a 
Second  EdiUon  of  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Poor  Laws,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  ex- 
amine them  as  a  S3^tem  of  National 
Benevolence,  and  to  show  the  Evils  of 
indiscriminate  Relief;  with  some  Re- 
marks upon  the  Schemes  which  have 
recently  been  submitted  to  Parliament. 

A  new  Edition  of  the  Lives  of  cele- 
brated Pious  Women,  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Burder,  with  considerable  Additions,  in 
3  vols.  12mo. 


WORkS   RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

The  Tent  and  the  Altar,  or  Prayers 
for  every  Day  in  the  Week,  by  H  Cki^- 
man. 

Horse  Romans,  a  new  Translation  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistie  to  the  Romans,  by 
Clericus.    Small  8vo.  4s. 

The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  laite 
Rev.  Thomas  Harmer,  Author  of  Ob* 
servations  on  various  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, contuning  his  Letters,  Sermons^ 
&c. ;  with  Memoir  of  his  Life,  &C. 
8vo.  lt)s.f»d. 

Essays  relative  to  the  Habits,  Charac- 
ter, and  moral  Improvement  of  the  Hin- 
doos, which  have  originally  appeared  in 
the  «*  Friend  of  India."  8vo.  /s.  6d. 
boards. 

Clarke's  History  of  Intolerance,  Vol. 
tiie  Second.   8vo.  10s.  6d.       ^ 

Sermons,  by  the  late  Rev.  Hugh  Wor- 
thington,  of  Salter's  Hall.  8vo.  128. 

Consolations  for  Mourners,  by  R.  H. 
Shepherd,  Minister  of  Ranelagh  Chapel, 
Chelsea.   18mo.  6d. 

An  Appendix  to  Dr.  Watts's  Psalms 
and  Hymns,  24mo.  3s.  6d.  Sixth  E^tioD. 
By  Thomas  Cloutt,  A.  M^ 

Christns  in  Corde,  or  the  M^tical 
Union  between  Christ  and  Believers. 
The  third  Edition,  edited  by  Thomas 
Cloutt,  A.  M. 

Baxter's  Works,  Vol.  VII.  edited  by 
Thomas  Cloutt,  A.  M. 

Owen's  WoriES,  Vol.  III.  edited  by 
Thomas  Cloutt,  A.M. 

Lectures  on  Scripture  Comparison,  or  . 
Christianity  compared  with  Hindnisro, 
Mohammedanism,    the   ancient    Philo- 
sophy, and  Deism.    By  William  Bengo 
Collyer,  D.  D.  &c.  &c.  8vo.  14s.  boards. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  &c. 

Communications  have  been  received  this  month  firom  Rev.  J.  Bulmer-^J.  Thorn- 
ton— R.  W.  Newlaufl — John  Morris. 

Also  from  Crlto — Barnabas — Astrop — Country  Independent  Minister. 

The  Essay  entitled — *  Baptism  in  all  cases  admission  to  the  visible  Church  of 
Christ'-r-would  revive  a  question  which  has  already  undergone  ample  discussion  in 
this  Magazine,  as  well  as  in  other  periodicals. 

yrhe  length  of  the  Ode  to  the  Deity  would  make  its  insertion  inconvenient. 

We  have  received  several  papers  on  the  important  subject  of  Congregational 
Union,  but  as  they  necessarily  go  over  ground  nearly  similar^,  we  are  compelled  to 
confine  ourselves  to  a  selection.  The  contents  of  the  paper  which  we  have  inserted 
this  month,  deserve  consideration. 

We  owe  an  apology  to  the  Reviewer  of  Brown's  Hydriotaphia  for  the  non-inser- 
tion, in  our  last  Number,  of  the  following 

CORRIGENDA. 

Page  82,  col.  1,  line  24  from  bottom,  for  luckUy  read  unluckily     * 

Page  97,  col.  1,  line  22,  for  He  tften  read  He  thut 

Bottom  of  same  page,  fbr  after  quickening  read  after  quertioniftg 

Psge  98,  near  the  bottom,  for  We  turn  up  read  He  sums  up 

Page  100,  col.  2,  line  9  from  top,  dele  the  word  certain  before  cor{fidence 

The  same  col.,  line  16  from  bottom,  for  conformed  read  coiffirmed 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  LAtE  REV.  BENJAMIN  EVANS, 

OF   TREWEN,    CARDIGANSHIRE* 


(Concluded  from  Page  179 J 


After  remaining  at  Haverford- 
west something  more  than  two 
years,  and  finding  his  situation 
there  not  such  as  he  at  first  ex- 
pected, Mr.  Evans  was  induced  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  Trewen,  in 
Cardiganshire,  and  on  the  24th  of 
June  1 779  removed  to  that  place, 
where  he  spent  the  remaining  part^ 
of  his  life.  Here  he  had  some 
trouble  with  persons  of  Arminian 
and  Socinian  principles,  who  at 
length  determined  on  a  peaceable 
separation  from  the  church.  His 
predecessor,  the  Rev.  David  Evans, 
of  Blaenneystill,  was,  at  least,  an 
Arminian  in  sentiment,^  and  under 
his  ministry  the  progress  of  error 
had  been  so  considerable,  as  pi:o- 
bably  to  give  him  some  uneasiness. 
In  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Evans 
was  placed  in  a  difficult  situation, 
requiring  much  prudence,  united 
with  a  sound  knowledge  of  divine 
things.  Of  these  qualifications  he 
was  happily  possessed;  and,  by 
gradually  unfolding  the  truth,  in 
the  due  exercise  of  caution  and 
moderation,  he  reclaimed  some 
from  a  false  system  of  doctrine, 
and  prevented  those  who  would 
not  be  convinced,  from  doing  any 
further  mischief. 

When  Mr.  Evans  settled  at 
Trewen,  there  were  not  more  than 
a  hundred  members;  and  though 
many  withdrew,  it  pleased  God  so 
to  bless  his  labours,  that,  in  the 
close  of  his  life,  there  were  about 
four  hundred  persons  in  commu- 
nion.   In  connexion  wjth  Trewen, 

CoKo.  Mao.  No.  65. 


he  preached  with  great  success  at 
Hawen,  and  at  Dind,  to  the  con- 
gregation now  assembling  iit  Gly- 
narthen.  His  labours  were  also 
extended  as  far  as  Penrugaled, 
where  a  place  of  worship  was 
built,  and  where  his  preaching 
■was  blessed  to  hundreds  of  his 
stated  or  occasional  •  hearers.  Mr. 
Evans  was  likewise  very  constant, 
in  attending  meetings  of  ministers 
in  the  neighbouring  district,  and 
often  in  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and,  from  his  tried  character, 
and  long  standing  in  the  ministry, 
was  generally  called  to  preside  at 
.  their  conferences,  whether  public 
or  private.  On  the  same  account, 
his  advice  was  frequently  sought 
on  important  Occasions,  connected 
with  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
churches.  At  the  opening  of  new 
places  of  worship,  the  settlement 
or  funerals  of  neighbouring  roi^  • 
nisters,  his  assistance  was  generally;' 
requested,  and  obtained.  He  was  . 
instrumental  in  calling  forth,  or' 
recommending,  several  young  men  ' 
to  study  for  the  ministry  ;  among 
whom  were  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Williams,  of  Rotherham,  and  the 
present  Theological  Tutor  of 
Carmarthen  College.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  early  and  zealous 
advocates  of  Sunday  School  in- 
struction in  the  Principality,  the  - 
good  effects  of  .which  he  ha^  long 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  in 
the  frequent  admission  of  young 
people  to  church-communion. 
This  was  indeed  so  remarkably; : 
2G 
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that  the  schools  under  his  patron- 
age have  often  been  mentioned 
.a»  plantations  from  which  the 
churches  were  increased  ;  and  the 
success  attending  them  is  still  ap- 
pealed to,  in  proof  of  what  may  be 
aone  bj  similar  exertions  in  other 
places. 

The  occasional  services  of  Mr. 
Evans  in  sister  churches,   when 
called  for  by  particular  circum- 
stances, were  such  as  tended  to 
answer    the   expectations    of  his 
friends.  He  never  committed  him- 
self so  as  to  frustrate    his  own 
good  intentions,  or  increase  some 
evil  which  he  desired  to  heal.   An 
example  of  this  nature  occurred 
on  his  being  called  to  preach  at 
Olandwr,  when  a  serious  division 
had  taken  place  in  the  church, 
and  when  the  advice  of  neighbour- 
ing ministers  was  requested.    The 
divisoon    being  occasioned    by  a 
controversy  on  subjects  of  a  mys- 
terioua  nature,  and  carried  on  in 
an    improper    spirit,    Mr.  Evans 
took  for  his  text.  Gal.  v.  13.  "  Ye 
have    been    called  unto  liberty; 
only  use  not  liberty  for  an  occasion 
to  me  flesh."    He  began  his  dis- 
course by  saying, ''  Men,  brethren, 
and  fathers, — The  occasion  of  our 
assembling  this  day  is  lamentable, 
and  must  be  so  considered  by  every 
one  who  lays  it  to  heart]    A  divi- 
sion among  brethren! — a  breach 
and  rent  in  the  church  of  Christ ! 
Verily  this  is  a  day  of  affliction  to 
Jacob !— Had  this  distressing  af- 
feir  been  kept  private,  'we  should 
,  have  taken  no  part  therein ;  but 
as  it  has  been  made  public,  it  is 
now  become  a  public  concern.  We 
are  called  together,  to  hear  i^n  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings   which 
have  taken  place  on  the  occasion, 
and  to  declare  our  judgment  re- 
specting them.  We  are  to  consider 
whether  Christian  liberty  has  been 
curtailed  by  the  church,  or  whe- 
ther this  liberty  has  been  'used 
for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,'  by 
those  who  have  separated  from  it." 
He  then  proceeckd  to  state  the 


naium  of  that    Kberty  to    which 
Christ  hoe  called  his  people.     This 
he  did  in  the  following  particu- 
lars :  "  First,  It  is  a  freedom  from 
the  law,  as  a  covenant  of  works, 
requiring  perfect  obedience,  as  the 
condition   of  life.     Believers  are 
brought  into  a  stat^  of  grace,  and 
are  *  justified  freely,  through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus/ 
This  may  be  abused  for  an  occa- 
sion to  ^e  flesh,  both  by  actual 
sin,  and  by  a  presumptuous  neg- 
lect of  duty.   This  abuse  of  ffospel 
liberty  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  dis- 
obedience.    Secondly^  It  includes 
a  liberty  of  private  judgment  in 
matters  of  faith  and  practice,  so  as 
not  to  be  subject  to  human  autho- 
rity in  religion.     Herein  we  are 
accountable  to  none  but  Christ, 
our  only  creed-maker,  and  our  only 
l^ing.     But  this  liberty  may  be 
'abused,  for  an  occasion   to    the 
flesh,'  )yj  a  licentious  imagination, 
under  the  specious  name  ^  reason, 
deviating  from  the  word  of  God; 
It  may  also  be  abused,  by  disturb- 
ing the  peace  of  the  church  with 
cavils     and     factious     disputes. 
Thirdly,   It  includes  the  liberty 
which  Christians  have  of  forming* 
themselves   into  church-societies, 
on  the  authority  of  Christ,  and  €^ 
exercising  that  discipline  which  he 
has  appointed.     The  leading  de- 
sign of  every  such  society,  is  to 
'observe  all   things,    whatsoever 
Christ    has  c(mimanded;'    which 
may  be  reduced  to  rules  of  mora- 
lity, rites  of  devotion,  and  a  de- 
partment   consistent    with    love. 
Now  as  the  members  of  ei^ery  such 
society  have  the  liberty  of  asso- 
ciating together,   they  have  also 
the  liberty  of  receiving  others  into 
their  communion,  and  of  expelling, 
in    the  name  of  the  Lord,  those 
who  deviate  from  the  rules  of  the 
gospel.     But  this  liberty  may  be 
'abused  for  an  occasion    to   the 
flesh,'  by  uniting  in   a  factious 
manner — by  admitting  members 
who  are  not  fit  for  communion, 
through  respect  of  persons— or  by 
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ftllowtng  any  to  act  the  part  of 
Diotrepbes,  in  expetHng  the  inno« 
cent^  out  of  disgast  or  envy. 
Fourthly i  It  includes  the  liberty  of 
separating  from  a  charch-society^ 
when^  upon  mature  deliberation, 
the  church  appears  to  have  de- 
viated from  the  mind  of  Christ. 
Such  a  use  of  liberty  is  lawful, 
when  the  church  has  erred  in 
doctrine — when  the  ministry  ban 
become  erroneous  and  miedify* 
ing — when  there  is  any  thing 
materially  wrong  in  discipline — 
when  vice  is  tolerated,  so  that  the 
society  becomes  a  body  of  evil- 
doers^ and  not  the  church  of  Christ 
— when  human  injunctions  are 
imposed,  and  conscientious  men 
harrassed  fat  not  complying  with 
them.  But  this  libeity  also  may 
be  '  abused  for  an  occasion  to  the 
flesh/  by  seditious  and  undiari- 
table  separations,  or  those  which 
arise  from  ambition  or  resentment 
No  man  can  separaite  himself  from 
a  Christian  church  in  displeasure 
and  passion,  without  great  sin  in 
the  sight  oi  God."  In  the  second 
part  of  his  discourse  he  showed 
'*  when  a  church  may  expel  its 
members  without  being  guilty  of 
oppression,  or  of  curtailing  their 
liberty;"  and,  in  the  last  place, 
"the  characteristics  of  an  unjutft 
separation,  or  of  one  in  which 
libeity  is  bbused.*"  After  this  he 
concludad  by  saying,  "  Let  us 
BOW  unite  in  lamenting  that  so 
mihappy  an  event  has  taJcen  pkoe 
— that  so  honourable  a  church 
should  be  brought  low  t— that  an 
1^  minister  ^iftkl  l»e  so  afflict^ 
at  a -time  when  he  is  labouring 
under  a  burden  of  bodily  infirmi- 
ties!— that  a  minister,  who  is 
revered  every  where  else,  should 
be  treated  with  oWoquy  and  con- 
tempt at  home  1"  This  discourse 
was  well  adapted  to  reprove  the 
ftiults  of  all  concerned,  and  bring 
the  whole  church  to  a  proper  state 
of  mind  ;  nor  was  it  without  some 
good  effect,  though  the  separatioi^ 
w«  not  wholly  prevented, - 


Mr.  Evans  was  nattnally  of  a 
strong  cmstittttion,  idueh  ^naUed 
him  to  labour  hard  fbr  many  yean. 
But  in  October,  1S16,  he  took 
cold  in  a  damp  bed,  Whic^  occa* 
sioned  a  violent  rheumatic  paiu 
throughout  his  body.  This  pv^ 
sently  fixed  in  his  right  arm,  and 
wholly  deprived  him  of  its  use. 
In  r^erence  to  tins  affliction,  he 
said,  **  It  is  the  will  of  Providence, 
and  must  be  good."  Another  dia- 
tresfting  oom^aint  under  which  he 
laboured  was  an  asthma;  so  thai 
a  complication  of  infirmities,  in 
connexion  with  old  age,  confined 
him  ehiefiy  to  his  room.  He  hart 
all  his  trials  with  great  res%nii« 
tion,  and  said,  when  questioned 
respectii^  the  state  of  his  mind, 
"  I  have  no  will  of  my  own :  the 
Lord's  will  be  done."— "I  have 
often  thought,"  says  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Griffiths,  his  nephew  and 
co-pastor,  **  on  observing  the 
frame  of  his  spirit  iot  the  last  few 
yews,  that  he  was  very  near  the 
gates  of  heaven."— ^n  Saturday, 
the  S4di  of  February,  1821,  he 
experienced  a  sudden  change.  He 
became  more  astlimatical,  1^  had 
no  greater  pain  than  usuaL  "  On 
tile  following  Wednesday,"  9$jn 
Mr.  GriUlths,  ''  t  asked  him  how 
he  felt;  his  answer  was,  'I  aee 
the  plan  of  salvation  as  clear  as 
noon-day,  and  my  soul  delighteth 
in  it.'  Asking  him  further  how 
he  f^  as  to  the  dealings  of  Pre*  • 
vidence,  he  answered,  *  I  am  per- 
^ctly  resigned :  God  only  is  nt  to' 
rule ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  silt 
in  me  to  say  any  thing  eyinst  nijr 
Creator/  Mrs.  Evans  asked  him 
OTifi  day,  if  Christ  was  still  pre- 
cious to  him;  when  he  replied. 
My  dear,  he  is  very  precious,  and 
always  has  been  s6/  On  Friday 
morning,  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
any  thiiig  to  say  that  might  be  of 
service  to  me  when  he  was  gone. 
To  this  he  answered,  'Cast  thy 
burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  he 
will  sustain  thee.*  On  the  same 
day,  about  five  o^clod;,  wiiile  liU 
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ting  IB  las  chair,  as  if  going  to 
9leep9  he  breathed  his  last/* — So 
died  this  '  excellent  minister, 
March  2,  1621,  in  the  81st  year 
of  his  age. 

He  was  interred  in  a  vault, 
under  the  pulpit,  at  Hawen,  in 
the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse 
of  people,  to  some  of  whom  he  had 
ministered  in  holy  things  upwards 
of  forty  years.  The  Rev.  M. 
Jones,  of  Trelach,  engaged  in 
prayer  before  the  funeral  proces- 
sion left  the  house ;  the  Rev.  D. 
Davies,  of  Cardigan,  introduced 
the  service  at  the  chapel ;  the 
Rev.  D.  Peter,  of  Carmarthen, 
preached  from  John  v.  35 ;  the 
Jlev.  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Neuaddlwyd, 
from  Acts  viii.  2  ;  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Saron,  concluded. 
His  death  was  also  improved,^at 
the  same  place,  on  the  following 
Lord's  Day,  by  his  relative  and 
successor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Grif- 
fiths, from  2d  Kings  ii.  9 — 12. 
-  Mr.  Evans  was  a  man  of  general 
^owledge.  He  was  well  versed 
in  mathematics,  and  knew  some- 
thing of  navigation.  He  was  not' 
ignorant  of  the  classics,  and  was 
vfell  acquainted  with  history  and 
divinity.  As  a  Christian,  he  was 
ojfa  very  cheerful  and  charitable 
disposition.  Like  Simeon,  he  was 
"just;  and  devout;"  affording, 
through  life,  an  example  of  no  or- 
dinary description.  As  a  Minister, 
he  was  distinguished  by  an  excel- 
lent gift  in  prayer ;  as  a  preacher, 
by  ^e  lucid  order,  point,  and 
energy  of  his  discourses.     These 


were  often  enlivened  with  flashes 
of  genuine  wit,  and  were  not  des- 
titute of  rhetorical  ornament.  He 
often  introduced  the  anaphora ; 
and,  by  a  play  on  words,  would 
sometimes  produce  a  striking 
effect.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  in  the  introductory  part  of  his 
sermons,  which  were  generally  so 
formed  as  to  secure  the  attention 
of  his  hearers,  and  predispose  them 
to  receive  the  truths  he  was  about 
to  deliver. 

He  wrote  much,  though  he  pub- 
lished but  little.  What  he  did 
offer  to  the  public  was  in  Welsh, 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  a  Work 
on  Infant  Baptism ;  in  reply  to 
which,  the  late  Dr.  Richards,  of 
Lynn,  published  two  pamphlets  in 
the  same  language.  Mr.  Evans  also 
published  a  Catechism  on  the  Con- 
stitution and  Order  of  Christian 
Churches,  something  like  that  of 
the  late  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Hackney. 
He  was  considered  /a  good  poet, 
both  in  Welsh  and  English.  His 
manuscripts,  in  both  languages, 
are  numerous  and  valuable.  A 
selecticm  from  those  in  English 
is  already  made,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished by  subscription,  with  an 
enlarged  memoir  of  his  life  and 
ministry.  A  man  so  extensively 
useful  and  exemplary  in  life,  pos- 
sessed of  superior  talents  for  the 
ministry,  and  who,  though  dead, 
jnay  yet  speak  by  his  writings, 
is  surely  worthy  of  being  heard  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  such 
a  man  will  be  heard  with  edificaticm. 
Haverfordwest  J.  B« 
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MAN  CONTINUALLY  UNDER  THE 
EYE  OF  GOD. 

**  God  looked  down  from  heaven  upon 
the  children  of  men,  to  see  if  there  were 
any  that  did  understand,  that  did  seek 
God."— Psalm  liu.  2. 

There  is  no  feature  in  the  moral 
character  of  man  more  remarkable 


than  his  extreme  and  habitual 
negligence  in  transactions  of  the 
highest  concern.  In  his.  own  per- 
sonal affairs,  his  caprices,  his  vani- 
ties, his  appetites,  he  is  alert  and 
restless ;  but  present  to  him  con- 
siderations of  real  moment,  and 
his  attention  relaxes,  his  mind 
wanders,  his  Acuities  seem  alto- 
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getfaer  unequal  to  the  task  of  ex- 
amination^ and  if  he  were  to  speak 
the  genuine  language  of  his  affec- 
tions^ it  would  be  far,  very  far, 
from  expressing  the  sentiments  of 
pious  David,  when  he  exclaimed — 
Mt/  heart  irjixedy  O  God,  my  heart 
is  Jixed;  I  will  sing  and  give 
praise.  This  disposition  to  ac- 
quiesce in  momentary  ease,  to  esta- 
blish our  rest  in  the  present  world, 
to  take  things  not  as  they  are,  but 
as  they  appear,  and  to  venture  the 
tremendous  hazard  of  eternity, 
without  a  forethought  in  the 
slighest  degree  adequate  to  its 
importance,  is  one  of  the  most 
perverse  and  destructive  qualities 
of  our  depraved  nature.  It  is  in- 
accessible to  reason,  it  is  obdurate 
to  expostulation ;  eloquence  may 
plead  in  vain,  and  the  well-nigh 
all-powerful  argument  -  of  self- 
interest  utterly  fails  to  rouse  the 
worldling  from  his  infatuation. 
The  voice  of  nature,  in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  and  the  unsatisfying 
character  of  earthly  enjoyments — 
The  voice  of  conscience,  at  thosC" 
seasons  when  indolence  and  apathy 
for  a  moment  give  way  to  recollec- 
tion and  anticipation — The  Voice 
of  God,  in  his  providence  and  in 
his  word — ^all  these  are  repelled 
and  ^extinguished.  If  the  fool  hath 
not  actually,  he  has  virtually,  said 
in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God.  He 
has  said  to  his  Almighty  Bene- 
fector.  Depart  from  nm,for  I  desire 
not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways ; 
and  nothing  short  of  the  miracles 
of  divine  grace,  nothing  short  of  a 
direct  and  irrespective  act  of  di- 
vine sovereignty  and  power,  can 
change  this  malignant  rebellion  to 
obedience  and  love. 

Nor  are  those  who  arefollofving 
on  to  know  the  Lord — who  have 
reason  to  hope  that  a  gracious 
change  has  passed  Upon  their 
souls,  and  that  they  are,  though 
bowed  down  under  the  conscioifs- 
ness  of  many  imperfections,  in  a 
state  of  amity  and  acceptance  with 
God — altogether  exempt  from  this 


lamentable  infirmity  of  our  com- 
mon nature.  The  old  man  is 
crucified,  but  he  is  not  yet  dead. 
The  chambers  of  the  heart  still 
retain  traces  of  their  imagery  aSd 
their  defilements.  The  wander^ 
ings  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
levities  of  the  spirit,  will  too  fre- 
quently overpower  the  watchful- 
ness of  wisdom  and  self-denial. 
But  the  child-  of  God  deplores 
these  alienations ;  he  is  painfully 
sensible  of  his  weaknesses;  and  it  is 
his  continual  prayer  that  he  may 
never  be  left  to  his  own  strength, 
which  is  perfect  impotence,  but 
thiit  he  may  be  kept  by  the  power 
of  God  through  faith  U7Uo  salvation,  . 
and  that  his  heart  may  be  directed 
into  the  love  of  God,  and  into  the 
patient  waiting  for  Christ, 

As  ^  counteractive  to  this  in-, 
jurious  state  of  mind  I  would 
strenuously  urge  an  habitual  re- 
gard to  those  grand  considerations 
which  are,  at  all  times,  the  mind's 
proper  exercise,  and  which,  though 
in  themselves  belonging  only  to 
the  order  of  means,  are  among 
those  in  the  use  of  which  we  may 
most  confidently  hope  for  the  di- 
vine blessing. — I  would  say,  thei^, 
most  anxiously  and  most  urgently 
to  all — Fasten  on  those  important 
and  impressive  trains  of  thought 
whiph  tend  at  once  to  occupy  the 
mind  and  to  lead  it  up  to  the 
source  of  holiness  and  strength — 
Meditate  on  the  things  pertaining 
to  your  peace-— Dwell  on  those 
particulars  which  have  a  direct 
connexion  with  your  present  and 
eternal  interests,  and  among  these 
none  can  claim  a  higher  value, 
none  can  have  a  more  specific 
bearing  on  the  state  of  the  heart 
than  the  fact  which  is  affirmed  in 
our  text,  that  our  characters  and 
our  lives  are  under  the  inspection 
of  God.  This  is  a  truth  of  such 
paramount  importance  that  it  may 
well  claim  from  us  a  distinct  and 
most  serious  examination.  Let  us 
then 

!•  Advert  to  the  primary  sub* 
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cause — ^but  the  Ixyrd  our  God  is  a 
jealous  God;  he  demands  the 
hearty  purged  from  the  dross  of 
earthly  desires  and  impulses ;  our 
knowledge^  bur  love  of  kindred 
and  of  country  are  to  be,  not 
only  subordinate,  but  subser- 
vient,^ to  our  love  of  Him.  This 
is  the  very  life  and  energy  of  the 
renewed  mind,  and  from  this,  as 
from  the  only  living  principle  of, 
holy  thought  and  action,  must 
every  sanctified  motive  and  move- 
ment have  its  origin.  The  dis" 
positions  of  ottr  hearts  towards 
God  I  My  friends,  what  are  they  ? 
Do  we  love  Him  supremely  ?  JDo 
we  count  all  tilings  but  loss  and 
loathsomeness,  that  we  may  reach 
after  and  apprehend  Him  whom 
He  hath  sent?  Does  the  Holy 
Spirit  dwell  in  us,  and  reign  in 
us  ?  O !  let  it  be  our  fervent 
prayer,  that  we  may  he  strengthened, 
with  might  by  His  Spirit  in  the 
imier  man  ;  that  Christ  may  dwell 
in  our  hearts  hy  jaith ;  that  we 
being  rooted  and  grounded  in  hve, 
may  be  able  to  co7nprehend  with  all 
saints,  what  is  the  breadth,  and 
length,  and  depth,  and  height ;  and 
to  know  the  love  of  Christ  which 
passeth  knolvledge,  that  we  may  be 
Jilled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God, 

HI.  We  are  to  consider  the  ef- 
fects which  the  conviction  of  this 
great  truth  should  produce  upon  our 
mindf,-  If  we  are  convinced  that 
there  is  an  unerring,  judicial,  exa- 
mination of  our  characters  con- 
tinually going  forward,  the  assur- 
ance of  such  a  momentous  circum- 
stance, of  a  fact  so  intimately  con- 
cerning our  interests  and  our  hopes, 
cannot  be  without  some  operation, 
either  beneficial  or  injurious,  upon 
our  mental  and  moral  habits.  I 
repeat  it,  either  beneficial  or  in- 
jurious. It  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  that  the  knowledge  of 
these  things  can  be  vvitliout  in- 
fluence or  consequence.  If  it  do 
nor  work  the  blessed  fruits  of 
righteousness,  it  will  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  harden  the  heart,  to 


beget  a  recklessness  and  defianc^^ 
in  our   feelings  towards  God,'ta 
sear  the  conscience,   and  to  pre- 
pare us  for  final  impenitence.    On 
the  contrary,  if  these  great  consi- 
derations be  rightly  viewed  aixd 
laid  to  heart,  they  will  lead  us  to 
self-examination.     Of  the  import- 
ance of  this  duty,  too  muCh  caij** 
not  be  said;  from  the  danger  of- 
its  neglect,  too  much  cannot  be 
apprehended.     It  would  scarcely 
be  believed,  were  we  not  continu- 
ally confronted  by  the  strongest 
evidence,  that  men  could  go  on 
from  day  to  day,  from  year  to 
year,  from  infancy  to  hoary  age, 
in  the  entire  neglect  of  this  pri- 
mary concern.     To  live  ignorant 
of  our  own  characters !     To  die 
without  having  devoted  one  ear- 
nest, enlightened  hour  to  the  ascer- 
tainment of  our  fitness  or  unfitness  - 
for  the  eternal  presence  of  God. 
Incredible  as  this  might  be  with- 
out experience,  it  is  a  case  of  com- 
mon   and.  unheeded    occurrence. . 
Thousands  of  nominal  Christians 
are  daily  passing  into  eternity  re- 
lying upon  superstitious  rites,  on 
the  intercession  of  saints,  on  the. 
efficacy  of  sacraments,  or  on  their 
own  good  works,   for  acceptance 
with  Him  who   looks   upon   the 
heart,   who  sees  it   as  it  is,  and 
who  will  only  receive  it  washed 
in  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  sanc- 
tified by '  his  Spirit.     Could  this  . 
be,  if  the  task*  of  self-examiration  • 
were  fairly  discharged  ?    The  heart,  • 
indeed,  is  deceitful  above  all  things, 
but  a  faithful  performance ^f  this, 
duty,  would  have  a  potent  influ- 
ence in  exposing  its  delusions,  and  . 
bringing  it,   without  an  evasive . 
plea,  into  the  presence  of  its  great  • 
Searcher.     Nor  can  this  work  be 
safely  neglected  by  the  real  Chris-  , 
tian.     He  requires  continual  illu- 
mination on  this  important  pmnt.  . 
The  sentinel  is  too  apt  to  slumber 
on  his  watch-tower,  his  weapons 
contract  rust,  his  armour  loses  its 
bi-ightness,  and  the  counteraction 
to  these  evils  is  self-examination. 
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leading  him  to  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  and  awakening  an  holy  and 
reverential  apprehension  of  the 
Divine  presence.  The  result  of 
this  salutary  process  would  aid  in 
producing — 2.  A  feeling  of  deep 
fmtmUty  €md  awe.  The  consci- 
ousness of  our  worthlessness  and 
weakness,  combined  with  the  sense 
of  an  ever-present  Ood,  must 
abate  the  vanity  and  negligence  of 
our  spirits,  aiul  induce  a  serious 
and  humble  frame.  When  man 
comes  to  know  his  own  ch»- 
mcter^  and  when  he  brings  him* 
self,  with  all  his  infirmities,  his 
miseries,  and  his  sinfulnesses,  as 
it  were  into  contact  with  infinite 
perfection  and  spotless  holiness, 
he  cannot  but  feel  humiliation  and 
reverence.  It  is  well  that  our 
pride  should  be  adbased,  and  our 
levity  chastised,  and  nothing  will 
effect  this  so  completely,  as  the 
oonviotion  that  Ood  looks  upon 
oor  ways,  and  beholds  us  as  we 
are.  It  is  well  that  our  fblly  and 
presumption  should  be  rebuked, 
sad  succeeded  by  Xh^t  godig  fear, 
whichr  the  holiest  saint  must  feel 
in  the  presence  of  Infinite  Purity. 
Z.  The  conviction  that  we  are 
eontintially  under  tl^  Divine  in- 
specdcm,  should  excite  us  to  an 
eamesi  and  comtant  waiting  upon 
God  in  kis  appoimied  means.  He 
has  been  gracioui^y  pleased  to 
point  out  the  way  in  ^hich  his 
fiivour  is  to  be  sought,  and  to  in« 
vite,  in  tlie  most  urgent  terms,  the 
gtiil^  race  of  Adkm  to  seek  him 
m  the  means,  c^  bis  ordination. 
Nor  are  we  thus  to  etidesrvour  i^er 
a  distant  or  a  doubtful  Messing. 
He  is  a  God  ai  hand,  as  weit  as  a 
God  afar  off;  he  fills  heaven  and 
earth;  and  his  pl^esence  and  his 
fblnesB  tf e  ]^edged  to  the  satis- 
faction  of  our'soute  with  the  mercies 
of  his  right  hand.  Frayer,  praise, 
the  reading  and  the  hearing  of 
Us  word,  activity  in  his  cause,  are 
holy  exercises,  in  which  the^chil- 
drni  of  God  will  realize  the  pre-; 
lenee  and  tlie  gradeus  visitations 
CoNci.  MAa.  No.  65. 
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of  their  heavenly  Father.    And 


knowing  that  He  looks  upon  us 
continually,  let  us  give  all  dili« 
gence  to  make  our  calling  and 
election  sure;  filled  with  holy 
anxiety  for  his  &vour  and  love^ 
let  us  avail  ourselves  of  every  op- 
portunity, and  press  forward  for 
the  prize  of  omr  high  ealfing, 
seeing,  not  only  thai  me  are  emi* 
passed  about  wM  so  great  a  olond 
of  witnesses^  but  that 

*Tl8  God's  all-animating  voice 

Tliat,  calls  na  f^om  on  bi§^ ; 
Tis  his  own  hand  pvcaents  the  prias 

To  fiukh'a  aa^i^  eje. 

Finally,  This  truth  Aould 
alwi^s  have  a  present  infinenoe 
on  our  minds  and  diameters.  It 
should  be  the  r^rokting  priiici* 
pie  of  our  lives ;  the  master-re- 
flection  which  abould  serve  as  a 
centre  for  our  habitual  thoughtsL 
^*  God  lodes  down  upon  the  dul* 
dren  of  men,'*-^''  He  marks  imv 
every  feeling,  and  every  action  r 
What  a  pow^Nrfiil  control  wowld 
this  exerdae  over  us,  were  our 
hearts  in  a  right  frame.  May  He 
who  alone  can  enable  us  to  sustain 
the  searchings  of  his  eye,  make 
m  meet  fi»r  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light,  and  admit  us  to  his 
etenud  presence  with  exceeding 
joy. 

And  this  truth  should  ccmta^ 
nually  carry  our  thoughts  forward 
to  the  final  ju^mtnt,  to  tliat 
awful  day  when  the  results  of 
God's  itispection  of  the  dul^en 
of  men  will  be  dpdared ;  wbea 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall 
be  made  toanifest^  and  tht 
destinies  of  men  be  irrcVer-  , 
sibly  ascertained.  May  we,  ih 
that  great  and  terrible  day,  find 
that  God  has  looked  upon  utf  in 
Christ  Jesoa ;  and,  saved  throu|^ 
his  full  atonement,  justified  in  hi« 
perfect  righteousness,  and  thus 
complete  in  him,  may  we  have 
071  etOrane^  mtnistered  unto  ud 
abundantly  into  the  everlasting  kingm 
dom  qfour  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 
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COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  MINI- 
STERS E.JECTED  AND  SILENCED 
ON  AUGUST  24,^  1662.  • 

BY  THR  REV.  JOB  ORTON. 

It  is  so  many  years  since  our  fa^ 
thors  separated  from  the  Church 
of  England,  and  we  and  they 
have  enjoyed  so  much  peace  and 
liberty,  that  it  cannot  be  thought 
strange  if  many  of  us  are  but  little 
acquainted  with  the  history  and 
ground  of  our  dissent ;  and  yet  it 
is  very  desirable,  for  many  and 
weighty  reasons^  that  we  should 
not  content  ourselves  to  continue 
in  the  worship  and  practice  of  our 
fathers,  without  knowing  the 
ground  of  their  separation,  or 
understanding  the  principles  aa 
which  they  professed  to  act.  In 
order  that  this  end  may  be  an- 
swered, I  have  thought  it  season- 
aUe  and  advantageous  to  give  you 
some  history  of  that  great  separa- 
tion which  was  made  from  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  last 
century.  I  shall  state  the  case  of 
the  ejected  ministers  and  their 
people  in  »  few  words,  and  then 
shall  show  you  what  lessons  we 
are  to  learn  from  so  memorable  an 
event 

'  I.  I  would  give  you  some  ac- 
count of  the  persons  whose  case 
we  are  to  consider. 

II.  Inform  you  why  they  were 
turned  out  of  ^eir  livings. 

III.  What   they  suffered    for 
nonconfc^rmity ;  and, 

•  IV.  Mention  some  consequences 
that  IbHowed  it. 

•  •  This  *  Commemoration'  was  preach- 
ed by  the  Bev.  J.  Orton,  from  2  Chron. 
]d.  14. 16 ;  and  an  ingenious  parallel  was 
drawn  by  him  between  the  two  events  to 
which  the  sermon  and  the  text  referred. 
Thia,  however,  we  have  thought  it  best 
to  exclude,  and  to  present  the  remainder 
in  the  foirm  of  a  narrative  address.  The 
^vision  i»  retained  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinctness, and  part  of  the  application  for 
its  excellence.  No  alteration  has  been 
made  in  the  compositloiu 


I.  The  persons  whose  case  we 
are  considering.  And  here  it  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  they  were 
neidier  few  nor  inconsideirable. 
About  two  thousand  ministers  in 
England  and  Wales  were  silenced 
and  turned  out  of  their  livings  ' 
on  Bartholomew  day,  1662.  And 
though,  no  doubt,  they  were  not 
all  equal  in  their  abilities,  yet 
they  were  in  general  men  of  learn- 
ing, of  eminent  integrity,  piety, 
and  2wal  for  the  interest  of  re- 
ligion. They  had  most  of  them 
been  educated  at  oar  Universities, 
during  a  period  when  more  care 
was  taken  of  the  morak  and  re- 
ligious character  and  behaviour  of 
students  and  candidates  for  the 

'  ministry,  than,  I  believe,  was  ever 
taken  before  or  since.  Many  of 
them  were  distinguished  by  their 
learning,  as  their  worics  sufficient- 
ly shew.  And  not  one  of  thepi 
was  ejected  ibr  immorality,  scan- 
dal, or  insufficiency.  They  were 
faithful,  diligent  pastors,  and  i)^*ell- 
beloved  in  their  parishes;  and 
most  of  them  were  in  the  prime 
and  vigour  of  their  days  and  use- 
fulness. Amongst  these  I  must 
mention  the  names  of  Phil  Henry, 
Baxter,  Howe,  and  Flavel ;  with 
whose  writings  and  character  you 
are  most  of  you  acquainted.  Of 
these  holy  men,  and  many  others^ 
you  have  often  heard  your  fathers 
speak  with  reverence  and  k>ve^ 
Though  many  of  these  ministers 
were  put  into  their  parishes  by 
usurped  powers,  yet  sSi&c  the  Re- 
storation an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  which  confirmed  them  in 
their  livings,  so  that  they  had  as 
legal  a  possesion  as  any  <me  of 
the  clergy  has  now. 
Let  me  shew  you, 

II.  Why  they  were  turned  out. 
N#t  for  den3ring  any  of  the 

fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  not  for  beingHinmoral  in  their 
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lives ;  not  for  any  disafTection  and 
didoyalty.  Most  of  them  were 
friends  to  King  Charles  11.  who 
had  desired  and  contributed  to  his 
Restoration^  though  he  proved  the 
Jeroboam  of  Britain^  who  made 
our  Israel  to  sin :  and  all  of  them 
had  sworn  alle^nce  to  him,  and 
never  acted  contrary  to  it.  They' 
were  not  turned  out  because  there 
was  no  need  of  their  services,  for 
witl^  the  Restoration  a  deluge  of 
impiety  and  licentiousness  broke 
in  upon  the  land ;  insomuch  that 
one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  (Dr. 
South)  of  the  Nonconformists  calls 
the  Restoration  the  sera  of  false- 
hood. The  true  reason  was,  the 
King  being  a  Papist  in  his  heart, 
and  intending  to  bring  in  Popery, 
in  order  to  that  it  was  judged  ne- 
cessary to  dispossess  these  worthy 
men  of  their  livings,  because  they 
were  great  enemies  to  Popery,  and 
to  re-establish  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Church,  from  whence  the  tran- 
sition to  Popery  was  more  natural 
and  easy,  than  from  die  former 
constitution.  The  avowed  reason 
was,  because  they  would  not  con- 
form to  and  comply  with  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  which  took  place 
August  24th,  1662,  which  you 
may  see  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Common  Prayer  Book.  The  things 
imposed  upon  them,  if  they  would 
keep  their  livings,  or  any  post 
of  service  in  the  Church,  were 
theset^r 

They  must  be  re-ordained,  if 
they  had  not  been  ordained  before 
by  a  Bishop;  and  this  they  could 
not  in  conscience  consent  to. 
They  had  been  ordained  by  senior 
pastors,  whom  they  looked  upon  as 
scripture  bishops,  and  in  a  man- 
ner agreeable  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment Rubrick. '  They  thought  it 
a  solemn  mockery  to  say  that  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spuit 
to  take  upon  them  the  office  of 
deacons,  when  they  knew  ^ey 
had  been  superior  officers.  To 
submit  to  this  would  have  been 
disowning  their  former  ministnt* 


tions  which  God  had  blessed,  and 
putting  contempt'  upon  the  Re- 
formed Churches  abroad,  which 
have  no  other  ordinadcm  but  what 
they  had. 

Again — They  were  required  to 
give  their  unfeigned  assent  and' 
consent  to  all  and  every  thing 
contained  in  and  prescribed    by 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
publicly  to  declare  4hey  would 
use  that  form  and  no  other.    This 
they  could  not  submit  to.      In 
tlieir   deliberate  judgment,  they 
thought  free  prayer  most  agree* 
able  to  the  word  of  God,  and  best 
adapted  to  Christian  edification.    ^ 
Some  of  them  would  have  con* 
sented  to  the  use  of  a  Liturgy  for 
peace  sake;   but  they  could  not 
submit  to  be  tied  down  to  it,  and 
not  one  of  th6m  preferred  it.  And 
as  to  the  Common  Prayer,  they 
thought  there  were  many  mistakes 
and  difficulties  in  it ;  that  it  made 
t^rms  of  communion  which  Christ 
had  not  made;  and  that  it  im* 
posed  things  professedly  indilfer- 
ent.     They  could  not  refuse  to 
baptize  the  children  oi  pious  pa* 
rents   who  scrupled  the    use  of 
godfathers  and  the  sign  of   the 
cross ;  nor  refuse  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per to  those  who  scrupled  toreceive 
it.  kneeling.     They  could  not  find 
in  the  New  Testament  that  bishops 
and  priests  were  distinct  officers  in 
the  church  from  the  apostles'  time, 
which  they  were  required  to  de- 
clare.     There  were  many  other 
things  in  it  which  they  could  not 
assent  to,  nor  agree  to  use.     Be- 
sides, it  was  published,  with  the 
alterations  and  amendments,  but  a 
fe^^  days  before  the  time  fixed  by 
the  Act  for  their  assent  to  it ;  so 
that  scarcely  any  of  them  but  those 
who  lived  in  London  could  see 
the  book  before  that  time:   and 
this   many  of  them  very  justly 
complained  of  as  a  grievous  hard- 
ship.   Those  who  did  see  it,  could 
not  satisfy  themselves  to  declare 
their  assent  to  it,  but  thought  it 
thdr  duty  to  witness  against  fau^ 
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mm  U8Ui^tion9  m  diviu€  things, 
and  to  preserve  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  gospel  worship. 

Again— They  were  required  to 
take  the  oaths  of  canonical  obe- 
dience, or  to  swear  to  be  subject 
to  their  ecclesiastical  superior^ 
i.  e.  the  bishops  or  spiritual  court, 
according  to  the  canon.  But  this 
they  could  not  do,  because  they 
esteen^d  many  of  the  canons  ab- 
surd, uncharitable,  and  cruel ;  and 
as  they  would  by  this  means  have 
given  up  the  power  of  discipline, 
which  Christ  has  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  his  ministers  and  church, 
to  those  who  compose  what  are 
called  spiritual  courts. 

Once  more — They  were  re- 
quired to  swear,  that  it  is  unlaw- 
fiil,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,, 
to  take  up  arms  agunst  the  King, 
or  any  commissioned  by  him. 
The^  thought  this  would  be  be* 
traymg  the  liberty  of  their  coun- 
try,- and  might  prove  their  own 
destruction,  if  they  could  not  de* 
fend  their  lives,  liberty,  and  estate/ 
against  some  who  had,  or  pre- 
tended to  have,  the  King's  com- 
mission. This  notion  the  Church 
of  England  was  at  the  Revolution 
obliged  to  renounce,  and  take 
up  arms  against  King  James,  Mid 
those  who  were  commissioned  by 
him. 

These  were  the  principal  rea- 
sons why  our  fathers  oould_not 
conform;  and  yet  these'  things 
were  so  rigorously  required  of 
them,  that  if  any  minister  scrupled 
one  of  them,  he  was  treated  just 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  hM 
scrupled  all;  and  that  in  direct 
ccmtradiction  to  the  promise  King 
Charles  had  made  to  some  of  them 
just  before  his  Restoration,  yea, 
and  to  the  declaration  which  he 
had  published,  that  he  would  pre- 
serve the  liberhf  of  conscience  in- 
violate. To  these  hard  terms  they 
were  forced  to  submit,  or  most  of 
t^iem  must  beg,  or  dig,  or  starve. 
But  they  chose  to  cast  themselves 
upon    Providence,    rather    than 


wound  their  consciences  and  mt 
against  God. 

III.  Let  us  consider,  What  they 
suffered  fw  their  nonconformity. 
And  indeed  the  time  would  fail 
me  to  tell  all  they  endured.  They 
had  but  three  months  to  consider 
what  they  must  ^o;  and  at  the 
end  of  that  shcwt  term  they  were 
forced  to  quit  their  livings,  which 
were  disposed  of,  as  if  they  had 
been  naturally  dead.  This  was 
peculiarly  hard  upon  them,  oxt. 
many  accounts,  i^t  Bartholomew 
day,  they  had  scarcely  received 
half  their  ty  thes,  and  had  not  suf- 
ficient time  to  dispose  of  .what  they 
had  received.  Most  of  them  had 
nothing  else  to  subsist  themselves 
and  their  families  upon ;  and  some 
of  them  had  been  at  great  exp^ise 
about  their,  parsonages.  They  , 
were  turned  out  into  the  wide 
world.  No  provision  was  made 
for  them  by  this  iniquitous  act. 
Nothing  was  to  be  allowed  them 
by  their  successors,  as  had  been 
required  in  form^  instances,  in 
which  some  had  been  ejected. 
They  were  not  permitted  to 
preach,  though  they  would  have 
done  it  for  nothing,  nor  so  much 
as  to  keep  school.  They  were 
obliged  to .  leave  their  beloved 
flocks  J  and  many  of  them  had  the 
grief  to  see  their  places  filled  by 
low,  ignorant,  immoral  ministers, 
whose  only  excellency  was  zeal 
for  the  Church.  When  the  King, 
his  Ministers,  and  Bishops,  saw 
that  these  wcHthymen  met  winh 
more  kindness  from  God  «id  man 
than  they  expected,  they  got  ano*> 
ther  Act  passed,  a  few  years  after, 
which  forbad  them,  on  pain  €£ 
imprisonment,  if  they  refused  the 
oath  above  mentioned,  relating  to 
taking  up  arms  against  the  King, 
to  come  within  five  miles  (unless 
upon  the  road)  of  any  city,  coiv 
poration,  or  place,  that  s^it  menb- 
bers  to  Parliament,  or  where  they 
had  be&re  preached*  Thus  they 
attempted  to  banish  them  from 
their  fmndi»,  who  might  aa^isl  and 
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relieve  tfaem,  and  to  ibrce  tbem 
either  to  conform  or  starve^ 

Another  rigorous  Act  was  passed 
soon  after,  which  fell  heavy  upon 
them  and  their  people;  laying  a 
fine  upon  Uiem  for  preaching,  and 
upon  those  that  heard  them,  and 
especially  upon  those  in  whose 
houses  ^eir  meetings  were  held* 
And  die  fact  was  to  be  determined, 
and  the  penalty  levied,  by  a  angle 
Justice,  fvkhout  a  Jun^,  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  they  and  their 
hearers  were  fined,  plundered,  and 
imprisoned  Some  few  of  the  mi- 
nisters, and  some  thousands  of 
their  follower?,  died  in  prison. 
We  have  some  of  us  heard  with 
our  ears,  and  our  fathers  have  told 
us,  what  they  and  theirs  suffered 
in  consequence  of  these  cruel  laws. 
(T#  be  cordmued,) 


^^^%%/%i%^%>%'^^ 


THE  SABBATH. 


Merct  is  graven  on  all  the  works 
ci  the  Almighty,  aiftd  mingled 
with  s31  his  dispofisations.  His 
dealings  with  the  children  of  men 
are  gracious  illustrations  of  his 
compassion  and  forbearance,  up  to 
that  point  where,  outraged  and 
scorned,  his  pity  yi^s  to  justice, 
or  rather  is  yet  more  strongly, 
manifested  in  the  exteiit  of  his 
long-sufiering,  and  the  tardiness 
ei  his  severity. 

In  nothing  is  th^  kindness  of 
our  God  more  conspicuous,  than 
in  the  institution  of  the  sabb.%th; 
in  nothing  is  the  fdly  and  ingra^ 
titnde  of  man  more  distingui^ed, 
than  m  the  neglect  and  abuse  (^ 
the  inestimable  privileges,  the  un- 
speakable blessedness,  and  the 
high  attainments,  connected  with 
its  right  observance.  Men  are 
restlessly  seeking  re^.  This  is 
the  ultimate  end,  the  vanishing 
point,  in  which  all  their  efforts, 
their  anxieties,  their  hopes,  termi- 
nate ;  but  to  him  who  presses  for- 
ward, it  diows  itsdf  like  the  line 
of  the  horizoti^  or  the  spot  .where 
the  ardt  of  ih*  rainb^  spric^ 


from  the  earth,  always  attainable,^ 
yet  always  receding.  Yet  the 
Creator  has  been  pleased  not  only 
to  make  this  the  object  of  general 
desire,  and  the  element  of  human 
happiness,  but  to  set  it  within 
the  reach  of  all,  to  identify  it  with 
his  service,  to  make  it  "  a  length- 
ening chain/'  surrounding  and 
strengthening  all  the  joys,  the 
charities,  the  sympathies  of  life, 
and  uniting  them  with  the  higher 
aims  and  prospects  of  immorta- 
lity. When  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
constructed  the  cone  which  sup- 
ports the  exterior  dome,  and  the 
crowning  ornaments  of  the  Cathe^ 
dral  of  St.  Paul,  he  secured  his 
work  by  binding  round  its  base, 
a  strong  iron  filleting.  Thus— 
magna  componere  pawy— when 
the  Great  Artificer  had  coitipleted 
the  frame^woric  of  civil  society^ 
He  consolidated  it  by  the  injunov 
tion,  that  the  Sabbath  should  be 
kept  holy ;  He  built  up,  as  it  wer^ 
in  its  architeotnre,  the  day  of  res^ 
as  a  tenacious  band  to  prevent  the 
flaws  and  outbreakings  of  its 
fragility.  Woe  to  that  political 
association  which  leaves  out  of  its 
structure  this  powerful  tie,  ot 
which,  when  it  has  experienced 
the  security  that  it  affords,  sufibrs 
It  to  perish  by  rust,  to  be  weakened 
by  treachery,  or  to  be  torn  away 
by  violence. 

The  fdstory  of  the  Sabbath  is 
connected  with  some  of  the  most 
striking-etents  and  circumstances 
in  the  records  of  the  world.  It 
was,  as  it  were,  the  signet  of  cre*- 
tion>  the  a^estation  of  Jehovah^ 
that  his  mighty  labour  was  com- 
pleted, and  that  aU  fvas  good.  It 
was  the  high  festival  on  which 
the  morning  stars  sang  together^  - 
and  the^  sons  of  God  shouUd  for 
jo^;  and  on  which  the  Almighty 
ceased  from  his  work,  and  haJU 
lowed  the  Sabbath  of  his  rest 
Cnder  the  law,  it  W9A  guarded 
and  enforced  by  the  most  awful 
sanctions ;  a  painful  death  was  the 
penalty  c^  its  vkdation^  end  the 
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statute  which  enjoined  its  observ- 
ance^ obtained  a  place  in  the 
tables  which  contained^  written 
by  the  finger  of  God,  the  sum- 
mary of  the  Divine  Institute. 
The  Temple  was,  in  an  especial 
manner,  consecrated  to  the  wor^ 
ship  of  the  day  sanctified  by  God, 
and  all  the  gloried  of  its  ritual 
waited  upon  the  service.  And 
when  the  splendours  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation were  darkened  and  lost 
in  the  brighter  radiance  of  the 
new,-*when  the  letter  was  super- 
seded by  the  spirit  of  the  divine 
law,  the  Sabbath  survived  the  ab- 
rogated ceremonial,  which  had 
degenerated  into  a  pretext  for 
neglecting  its  spiritual  import  and 
object;  the  Lord*8-day  became 
the,  rallying  point  of  the  followers 
of  Christ,  the  happy  time  of  their 
lovely  followship,  the  blessed  sea* 
son  in  which  all  their  fears  were 
tranquillized,  their  anxieties  dis- 
missed, their  mutual  faith  con- 
firmed, theirsympathies  awakened, 
their  charities  and  graces  in  lively 
exercise  :  it  was,  and  is,  the  reali- 
zation of  their  Master's  promise, 
that  where  flis  flock  might  be 
gathered  together,  there  wotdd  He 
be  in  the  midst  of  them.  And  as, 
when  the  dispensation  of  Sinai 
was  merged  in  the  full  revelation 
of  evangelical  truth,  the  Sabbath 
service  was  still  preserved,  so 
shall  it  endure  when  the  great 
period  of  the  Gospel  shall  have 
been  consummated.  When  this 
world,  with  all  its  miseries,  and  all 
its  crimes,  and  all  its  probations, 
shall  have  passed  away  as  a  parched 
scroll,  there  will  still  remain,  in 
the  new  heiwehsand  the  new  earthy 
an  eternal  sabbatism  for  the  people 
of  God. 

There  is  something  exquisitely 
delightful  in  the  due  observance 
of  the  Sabbath-day.  l$o  pictures 
can  equal  in  beauty  and  true 
sublimity  those  which  take  their 
outline  and  colouring  fVom  the  cir- 
cumstances and  associations  of  th^ 
Sabbath.    The  vitfc^,  at  aU  times 


sequestered,  hushed  into  deeper 
quietude,  and  holy  calm;  the 
aged  and  the  young  moving  along 
in  seriousness  to  the  worship  of 
God,  and  the  simple  service  of  his 
House.  The  toivn,  its  marts  de- 
serted, its  warehouses  closed,  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  its  streets, 
yielding  for  one  day,  td  tranquil- 
lity and  silence,  unbroken  but  by 
the  voice  of  praise  from  the  as- 
sembled worshippers  of  the  Most 
High ;  trains  of  children,  in  neat 
array,  passing  on  to  the  humble  but 
efficient  Sabfiath  school.  And  we 
may  turn  awhile  from  these ^  scenes 
—happy  England  to  enjoy  such 
privileges,  happier  still  were  they 
unviolated  by  neglect,  by  wanton- 
ness, and  by  outrage  !-*-to  others 
of  more  romantic  interest,  to  the 
crypts,  and  caverns,  and  deserts^ 
where  the  primitive  Christians  re- 
tired on  the  Lord's-day,  from  the 
jealous  vigilance  of  the  persecu- 
tor, to  offer  an  acceptable  sacri^ce 
to  the  God  of  their  salvation;— i. 
to  the  wild  glens,  amid  rocks  and 
cataracts,  where  the  Covenanter^ 
iiarsh  and  rude  in  aspect  and 
manner,  and  rigid  in  discipline 
and  doctrine,  but  sternly  con- 
scientious, and  glowing  with  d^ 
votional  feeling,  met  his  a)mpa^ 
nions,  and  his  beloved  pastor,  tp 
hallow  the  Sabbath,  while  die 
emissaries  of  lawless  tyranny  held 
their  lives  in  chase ; — ^to  the  dark 
savannahs,  and  trackless  prairies, 
where  Brainerd  and  Elliott  taught 
the  red  Indian  the  things  pertain- 
ing to  his  peace  ;-*-to  the  rich  land- 
scape of  Taheite,  where  the  Chns- 
tian  temple  has  succeeded  to  the 
Morai,  and  the  Sabbath  worship 
of  the  true  God  to  the  idolatrous 
rites  <^  the  Eatooa.  Restricted 
•space  admits  of  nothing  more 
than  brief  allusion  to  these  im- 
-pressive  subjects ;  but  could  they 
be  exhibited  in  all  the  vividness 
and  variety  of  their  picturesque 
accompaniments,  the  moral  sjid 
material  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
these   refdities   would' out   into 
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shade  the  richest  descriptions  of 
the  traveller,  and  most  glowing 
inventions  of  the  poet. 

'^o  feelings  can  be  so  delightitil 
as  those  which  are  called  into  ex- 
ercise by  the  engagements  of  the 
Sabbath.  We  separate  ourselves 
from  a  world  <^  sin  and  misery^ 
and  we  wait  upon  our  God  with- 
out distraction. '  A  Sabbath-frame^ 
in  its  specific  sense^  is  a  foretaste 
of  heaven.  We  are  conversant,  not 
with  the  low  affairs  of  the^present 
state^  but  wHh  immortal  interests; 
The  glories  of  redemption^  the 
gracious  visitations  of  Giod^  the 
great  spiritual  work,  the  whole 
range  of  divine  truth,  and  the 
concerns  of  our  undying  souls^ 
are  offered  to  our  meditations; 
and  if  they  impress  us  rightly, 
if  they  affect  us  deeply,  in  a  word, 
if  our  relish  fbr  the  things  which 
be  of  God  is  decided  and  sincere, 
we  shall  hail  the  recurrence  of  the 
day  of  the  Lord  with  grateful 
feelings  to  Him  who  hallowed  it, 
we  shall  rejoice  in  it  and  be  glad. 
No  communions  can  be  so  exalted 
as  those  of  the  Sabbath.  The 
fellowship  of  the  saints,  oneness 
of  heart  in  prayer,  in  praise,  and 
in  meditation ;  the  knowledge 
that  we  are  uniting  with  the 
diurch  above  in  the  same  happy 
and  glorious  work ;  above  all, 
the  consciousness  that  mir  fellow- 
ship is  with  the  Father  and  ike 
SoUy  and  that  the  cofnmunion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  \h  with  us — These 
are  privileges  beyond  all  human 
estimation,  condescensions  which 
should  fill  us  with  humble  and 
zi^Uvtmg  thankfulness. 

There  are  no  hopes  so  glorious 
and  so  animating  as  those  whidi 
are  inspired  by  the  services  of  the 
Sabbath.  It  was  merdftilly  given 
to  man  that  he  might  be  led  by  it 
to  a  holy  disengagement  from  the 
things  of  time,  and  n  hopeful  anti- 
cipation of  eternal  felicities.  It  is 
lit  once  the  commemoration  of  the 
wisdom,  the  powf  r,  and  the  good>- 
ness  of  Ggd|  and  n  looking  for* 


ward  to  the  glory  that  shall  be  re* 
vealed.  As  it  was  the  completion 
of  the  work  of  creation,  so  shall 
it  terminate  the  processes  of  spi- 
ritual renovation,  and  finish  the 
great  work  of  man's  salvation. 
Christian !  are  these  thine  hopes? 
Then  cherish  the  day  which  is  set 
apart  for  their  contemplation,  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  those  graces 
which  give  them  reality  and  vigour. 
Hallow  thy  Sabbaths ;  let  them  be 
days  of  prayer  and  meditation,  of 
worship,  and  oi  praise.  Give  no- 
thing to  the  world  on  that  day 
which  is  sacred  to  the  Lord.  Put 
away  the  vain  and  carnal  thought, 
the  wandering  eye,  the  spirit  of 
indolence.  Kemember  that  it  is  a 
day  of  rest,  not  of  slothfulness, 
and  forget  not  that  the  best  tran- 
quillity, the  most  perfect  exemp- 
tion from  care  and  perturbation,  is  " 
to  be  found  in  those  blessed  ser- 
vices which  diffuse  throughout  the 
heart  the  peace  which  passeth  uu" 
derslanding. 

Such  is  the  Sabbath — The  dai^ 
of  man ;  given  to  him  for  repose 
and  refection,  for  those  divine  ser- 
vices and  blessed  exercises  which^ 
rightly  felt  and  performed,  give 
calmness  and  quiet,  while  the 
storms  and  billows  of  a  tempes- 
tuous world  are  rushing  and  heav- 
ing in  fearful  commotion  all  around 
us — The  day  of  the  Lord;  set  apart 
for  Himself,  and  consecrated  to  His 
service;  claimed  by  Him  who  is  a 
jealous  God,  and  wlio  will  not 
suffer  any  of  his  institutions  to  be 
neglected  or  contemned  with  inv* 
punity — The  day  of  ^tm&,  marking 
with  a  spiritual  distinction  the 
periods 'of  its  lapse.  Light  and 
darkness,  with  the  revolutions  of 
the  great  orbs  of  the  universe, 
mete  out  the  natural  divisions  of 
time,  but  the  Sabbath  directs  us 
to  Jehovah,  not  only  as  the  Lord 
of  nature,  but  as  the  Searcher  of 
hearts,  and  the  Judge  of  all ;  it 
refers  to  a  higher  agency,  and 
points  us  to  a  wider  range  and  to 
loftier  aimS">*Tlie  day  ^et^mitu. 
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in  which  we  more  peculiarly  press 
forward  our  traffic  with  the  skies^ 
review  our  transactions,  deplore 
our  losses,  and  reckon  up  our 
gains.  It  belongs  to  eternity,  in- 
asmuch as  here  we  have  only 
shreds  and  fragments  of  it,  while 
m  heaven,  it  will  be  possessed 
entire,  all  there  will  be  blissful 
rest,  the  high,  eternal.  Sabbath  of 
our  souls.* 


PRINCE  HOHENLOHE'S 
MIRACLES. 
(To  the  Editors,) 
Gentlemen, — There  are  few  sub- 
jects of  greater  difficulty  or  im- 
portance, than  that  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  investigation  of  mi- 
raculous appearances.  Believing, 
on  evidence  which  to  disbelieve 
requires  the  sacrifice  of  every  ra- 
tional faculty,  the  miracles  which, 
at  its  first  establishment,  attested 
the  truth  and  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  I  confess  myself  much 
inclined  to  scepticism,  when  super- 
natural agency  is  alleged  in  sup- 
port of  modern  claims  to  inspira- 
tion or  infallibility.  I  can  see  an 
infinitude  of  reasons,  all  bearing, 
with  irresistible  weight,  upon  the 
necessity  for  special  interference, 
when  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the 
blessed  God  was  promulgated  to 
the  world.  A  system  of  divine 
government,  framed  by  eternal 
wisdom,  and  enforced  by.  super- 
human  sanctions  and  matiifesta- 

*  We  shall  avail  ourselves  oi  this  op- 
portunity to  call  the  serious  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  a.wfal  levity  with 
which  the  Sabbath  is  continually  and 
shamelessly  profaned.  If  the  legally  ap- 
pointed guardians  of  the  public  morals 
will  not  or  cannot  interfere,  it  becomes 
neeessary  for  private  individaids  to  uh 
quiK.howfar  thev  may  be  able  to  correct 
this  deplorable  abuse.  A  lai^e  portion 
of  it  is,  no  doubt,  completely  out  of 
reach,  bnt  tbene  is  one  source  of  tnflix* 
race  which  is-  too.  much  neglected.  If 
'religious,  families  would  announce,  a^ul 
act  upon,  a  resolution  not  to  deal,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  trades- 
man who  aaight  countenance  breaches' of 
the  Sibbath,  much  vo«dd  be  guinird* 


tions,  was  to  be  superseded,  and 
had  not  the  new  dispensation  been 
attended  by  equally  decided  proc^ 
of  the  intervention  of  the  same 
Almighty  and  Omniscient  Being, 
the  Jews  would  have  been  wdl 
justified  in  their  refusal  to  surren- 
der their  high  station,  as  the  pos- 
sessors of  Jehovah's  law,  and  the 
Gentiles  would  have  had  a  specioits 
plea  for  the  retention  of  their  cun« 
ningly  devised  fables.  Once  com* 
pletely  established,  however,  ofnce 
sufficiently  authenticated  by  direct 
and  manifest  indications  of  a  c^s- 
tial  origination,  it  should  seem, 
not  only  that  the  necessity  for 
these  interferences  must  cease, 
but  that  their  continuance  would 
be  a  mere  gratuitous  concession  to 
human  caprice,  and  consequently, 
that  miracles  o/*  attestation  could 
no  longer  be  voucfasaied.  But 
the  cessation  <^  this  spe^ses  of  ex- 
traordinary interposition  dbes  not 
by  any  means  include  the  entirie 
oblito^tion  of  the  visible  marks  of 
an  immediate  and  ^lecial  workiog 
of  heavenly  power.  The  miracles 
of  faith  have  never  ceased,  and 
will  never  cc^ise,  in' the  church  of 
God;  the  answar  to  prayer  is  aa 
emphatica^y,  and  sometimes,  I 
firmly  believe,  as  obviously  and 
tangibly  miraculous,  as  tbe  restcnv^ 
tion  of  sight  to  the  blind,  or  the 
reeurrecti<m  of  oiur  Sftvk>ur  Irom 
the  toiAb. 

.  I  have  briefly  stat^  this  di8« 
tinction,  in  my  view  a  very  in^KH*- 
tant  one,  by  way  of  ial3?oductioi& 
to  a  few  strio^res^  on  a  veiy  sk^ 
surd  ioterferenoe,  by  a  Dr.  Bode* 
ley,  of  Chelmsford,  in  behalf  of  a 
mraeilloas  cure  wrought  bj  the 
praters  of  the  notorions  £^ihce 
Alexander  Hdienk>h6.  Mjy  know- 
ledge of  the  Doetor  is  limited' tb 
the  consents  of  his  pamjphlet,!  mft- 
less  he  be  the  sane  gent&man 
who  stated  in  evidence,  some  time 
agc^  that  ^oppenias  was  a-prepaoBM 
tion  of  copper;  but  I  caonot  aaj, 
diat  he  appears  to  possess  the  &- 
ctthiea  of  invesbigatioii  and  pev« 
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suAsioB  .ia  any  very  extraordinary 
degree.  Like  Don  Qnixote^  he 
couclies  his  lance^  dashes  at  wind- 
mills, and  gets  unhorsed  ;n  the 
encoiUit^r. 

Dr.  Badeley  states,  in  his 
*t  Authenlic  Narrative  of  the  extra- 
crdindrif  Cure  performed  bif  Prince 
Alejcttnder  Hokenlohe,  on  Miss 
Barbara  0* Connor^  a  Nun,  in  the 
Corweni  of  New  Hall,  nearChelmS' 
Jord^ — a  title  by  the  way  which 
at  once  marks  out  the  Doctor  as  a 
partisan,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
ieseens  Uie  value  of  his  evidence — 
Oiat 

«<  On  th©  7tli  of  December,  1820, 
]Vl|ss  Barbara  0*Con»or,  a  nan,  in  -  the 
c(>av^n£  atl^ew  Hatl,  nean  Cht;imsford, 
aged  thirty,  was  suddenly  attacked, 
witliont  any  evident  cause,  with  a  pain 
in  the  ball  of  the  right  thumb,  which 
rapldlr  incteased,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  swelling  of  the  whole  hand  and  anv, 
as  far ,  as  the  elbow.  It  sooit  bscame 
red,  and  painful  ^  the  touch.  JNir. 
Barlow,  the  skilful  surgeon  to  the  con- 
T^t^  w^  sent  for  ;  and  applied  leeches,  > 
lolsons,  blisters,  fomentations,  poultices,  • 
long  immersions  iu  warm  water,  and, 
every,  tUing  that  was  judged  proper,  a 
long  lime,  without  much  benefit.  One 
cora  apj^ication  diminished  the  swelling, 
b^t.cbcaaomidi  acute  pain  in  the  axilla 
and  .(^ampia.  Leeches  were  applied  to 
th^.  axilla,  an4  the  same  cold  lotion;  by 
.  whicfh^* means  the  pain  was  removed 
fr^i  the  axilla,  and  tlie  hand  and  arm 
becam^  as  bitd  as  before.'* . 

InciSidns  and  6ther  remedies 
"Were  eniJ>lo3'ed  wlthoiit  relief^  ex- , 
-ccpting*  that  mercurial  frictions 
produced  <7fi  evident,  though  tran^ 
Mvtj  good  effect,  and  that  the 
gtneral  health  was  perfectly  re-esia- 
M^hed,  A  year  and  a  half  having 
diajfwedj  Mrs.  Gerard,  the  superior 
of  the  convent,  employed  a  friend 
to  request  the  aid  of  the  German 
tJiaumaturgus,  Prince  Hohenloh^, 
of  Bamberg,  who  forwarded  the 
Mclwing  letter. 

««  TO  THE  RELIGIOUS  NUN  IN  ENGLAND. 

'  *<'0*n  the  8d  of  May,  ateiglit  o'clock, 
I  will  oifer,  in  com^iauce  with  your  re- 
<}ue8|,  i6y'T>rayer8  for  yoar  recovery,. 
Hav^  ^^  y^^^  confes^n,  and  con^, 
vnninxrAtf^  offer  UP  your  own  atso,  with 
tb'SfcivAfcy  ofilcvotion  aud  entire  Vaith'" 
which  we  owe  to  our  Redeemer  Jesus 
CoNo.  Mag.  No.  65. 
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Christ.  Stir  up  from  the  bottom  of  your 
heart  tlie-divine  virtue  of  true  repentance^ 
of  Christian  charity  to  all  men,  of  firm 
belief,  that  your  prayers  will  be  favour- 
ably received,  and  a  stedfast  resolution 
to-  lead  an  exemplary  life,  to  the  end 
.  that  you  may  continue  in  a  state  of 
grace.  Accept  the  assurance  of  my  re- 
gard. 

«*  Prince  Alexander  Hohenlohe.** 
"  Bamberg,  March  1 6,  1822." 

This  is  an  incorrect  translation. 
"  Christian  charity  to  all  men,"  is 
not  the  meaning  of  the  original : 
by  amour  chreiien,  the  Prince 
means  clearly,  l&te  to  God, 
"  Firm,"  is  an  inadequate  render- 
ing of  sans  homes.  And  the^c  ' 
are  by  no  means  slight  changes^ 
for  they  materially  affect  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  note,  which  is  well 
adapted  to  keep  up  that  mental 
excitation  which,  on  a  favourable 
view  of  the  case,  existe4  in  tliei . 
mind  of  Miss  O'Connor.  It  is,  . 
however,  with  satisfaction  that  I 
find  in  this  document  no  traces 
of  the  vulgar  necromancy  of  Ro- 
mish jugglery,  no  clamorous  invo- 
cations of  the  blessed  Virgin,  no  , 
appeals  to  the  calendar,  no  touch- 
ing of  rotten  rags  or  mouldering 
bones ;  though  my  gratification 
would  be  more  complete,  could 
I  divest  myself  of  a  suspicipn^^ 
tliat  this  absence  of  the  customary 
charms  and  incantations  may  be 
designed  to  give  a  more  plausible 
air  to  tlie  transaction,  and  to  ad- 
minister a  soporific  to  the  vigi- 
lance of  Protestant  incredulity. 
The  result  must  be  given  in  Cr, 
B.'s  own  words. 

.  *«  Miss  0*Connor*8    general  health, 
being  re-est^l.tlished^   and  the    surgical 
treatment  of  the  hand  being  out  of  myv 
province,  I  did  not  see  her  for  some 
weeks;    but  having    occasion    to  visit 
some  of  the  ladiea  on  the  2d  of  May,  I 
was  requested  te  look  at  Miss  O'Con- 
nor's hand  and  arm,  which  I  found  a< 
much  swollen  cnid  bad  as  ever  J  had  smen 
.  them.    The  fingers  looked  ready  to  burst, 
and  the  wrist  was  fifteen  inches  in  cir-  - 
mmfareii/t^.    I  d\<\  not,  then  koow  the  I 
rea9p9  of  ,my  being  desired,  to  see  the . 
ha](^4-,aiid  arm  on  that  day,  not  having, 
heard  of  the'appiication  to  the  Prince. 
«<  On  the  next  'day,  the  3d  of  May, 
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(ft  day  of  particular  notice  by  the  Ciir 
tholica)  she  went  through  the  religious 
process  prescribed  by  the  Prince.  Mass 
beiag  nearly  ended.  Miss  O'Connor,  not 
finding  the  immediate  relief  she  ex- 
pected, exclaimed,  <<  Thy  will  be  done, 
oh,  Lord  I  thou  hast  not  thought  me 
worthy  of  this  cure."  Almost  imme- 
diately after,  she  felt  an  extraordinary 
sensation  through  tbe  whole  arm,  to  the 
end  of  her  fingers.  The  pain  instantly 
left  her,  and  the  swelling  gradually  sub- 
sided ;  but  it  was  some  weeks  before 
the  hand  resumed  its  natural  size  and 
shape.  Now,  I  can  perceive  no  differ- 
ence from  the  other.  The  general  re- 
ports thftt  the  arm  was  paralytic,  and 
that  Imth  hand  and  arm  were  iwain  as 
bad  as  ever,  have  not  the  least  n>unda- 
tion."  * 

I  should  be  sorry  to  exclude 
substantially  valuable  matter,  by 
citing  any  of  Dr.  Badeley's  spe- 
culations on  this  affair,  except  that 
I  must  dissent  from  the  opinion, 
which  is  "very  much  his  own," 
that  "nobody  would  wish  for 
stronger  evidence  upon  other  oc- 
casions." I  can  see  nothing  more 
than  the  fact  of  cure,  consequent 
upon  the  re-estahUshmcnt  of  the 
genei'al  healih  by  common  sanative 
means.  Every  ihlng  beside  rests 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  nunnery,  and,  no  of- 
fence to  the  ladies,  I  pay  no  more 
respect  to  the  statements  of  a  hive 
of  nuns,  buzzing  their  attestation 
of  a  Romish  miracle,  than  I  should 
do  to  the  affidavits  of  men-of-straw 
at  the  Old  Bailey.  To  my  mind 
there  is  a  complete  air  of  getting  up, 
in  the  whole  business.  Mrs, 
Gerard,  and  Miss  O'Connor  are, 
lio  doubt,  very  respectable  per- 
sons, but  I  have  great  misgivings 
about  their  testimony,  when  I  re- 
collect certain  old  and  pithy  pas- 
sages in  the  history  of  popery, 
and  when  I  think  of  the  facilities 
whicli  absolution,  and  the  doctrine 
of  venial  sins,  afford  to  trespassers, 
especially  when  their  transgres- 
sions are  in  behalf  of  the  honour 
and  glory  of  the  "Catholic  Church/' 
Dr.  Badeley,  who,  I  shoakl  have 
stated^is  a  Protestant,  seems  to  think 
ihat  his  evidence  is  decisive  of  the 


whole  series  of  facts,  whereas  it  is 
conclusive  to  nodiing  but  to  the 
existence  of  disease,  the  employ- 
ment }if  a  vigorous  curative  pro« 
cess,  partial  but  transient  specific 
benefit,  the  entire  renewal  of  ge- 
neral health,  and,  ultimately,  the 
gradual  restoration  of  the  aflfected 
limb  to  its  original  soundness. 
Ev^ry  thing  else  is,  what  may  be 
called  in  the  language  of  the 
Scotch  lawyers,  vicious  inlromis* 
sion,  and  rests  merely  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Superior  and  the 
Nun,  liable,  putting  out  of  sight 
the  possibility  of  collusion,  to  all 
the  objections  that 'a  Protestant 
may  urge  against  superstitious 
predisposition,  and  voluntary  self- 
delusion.  The  Doctor  is  pleased 
to  assume  that  "  all  must  agree 
that  the  cure  was  effected  by  per- 
feet  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
remedy."  I  take  leave  to  dissent 
from  this  sweeping  and  gratuitous 
ultimatum;  that  the  cure  might 
have  been  so  effected,  I  'shall  not 
question — ^that  the  cure  was  thus 
performed — non  liquet. 

Leaving,  however,-  the  farther 
dissection  of  this  marvellous  at- 
tempt at  a  miracle,  and  conceding 
for  the  moment  all  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  conceded,  what  do  the  Ca- 
tholics gain  by  the  concession. 
The  cure,  supposing  it  to  be  as 
real,  and  as  much  of  a  miracle,  as 
they'would  have  it, — what  does  it 
amount  to?  It  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  answer— *a  mira- 
culous answer  if  they  please— to 
the  prayer  of  faith.  It  is,  in 
short,  a  miracle  qf'faith,  one  of 
those  instances  of  direct  inter- 
position, which  the  Almighty  is, 
at  all  times,  graciously  voudisafing 
to  believing  supplication.  But 
the  Papists  say  that  the  power  of 
working  miracles  is  confined  to 
the  ti^ue  Church,  and  would  thus 
change  this  divine  interference 
into  a  miracle  of  attestation.  This: 
is  as  good  a  specimen  of  the  cir- 
culating syllogism,  as  you  shall 
see  in  a  summer's  di^.    Our  fiur* 
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dealing  antagonists  first  assume 
the  exclusive  genuineness  of  their 
church,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
specific  character  to  tlie  miracle, 
and  dien  plead  the  miracle  in  proof 
of  the  exclusive  genuineness  of  their 
church.  Commend  me  to  reason- 
ing in  a  circle,  in  the  absence  of 
syllogistic  ailment !  It  saves 
time  and  trouble,  and  is  the  less 
liable  to  refutation,  inasmuch  as 
it  refutes  itself. 

The  war  of  miracles  is  a  very  - 
doubtful  mode  of  contest.  Every 
party  may  buy  them  cheap.  They 
are  like  goods  at  Bankrupts'  sales, 
plenty,'  of  bad  quality,  and  not 
honestly  come  by.  The  serious 
Christian,  in  his  ovm.  experience, 
and  in  that  of  those  like-minded 
with  himself,  will  often  recognise 
the  wonder-working  hand  of  God 
in  answer  to  prayer,  and  to  the 
confident  reliance  of  humble 
£uth  ;  but  in  proportion  as  he  re- 
ceives, with  joyful  awe  and  grati- 
tude, these  glorious  manifestations, 
he  will  reject  the  miserable  succe^ 
danea  of  interested  parties.  He 
will  accept  the  pure  gold  as  the 
current  coin  of  heaven,  but  the 
Dutch  metal,  the  lacquered  brass, 
he  will  cast  aside  or  trample  under 
foot. 

Before  I  close,  one  word  as  to 
the  noisy  pretences  of  the  Roma- 
nists to  the  unassailable  genuine- 
ness of  their  churdi,  and  the 
false  candour  of  those  of  our  Pro- 
testant brethren,  who  have  so  far 
yielded  to  their  clamour,  as  to 
allow  them,  though  not  exclusively, 
the  possession  of  the  marks  of  a 
true  church  of  Christ.  I  shall 
take  leave  to  record  my  protest 
against  this  untenable  claim,  and 
this  unreasonable  concession,  in 
brief  parliamentary  phrase. 

Dissentient,  1.  Because  the  true 
church  of  Christ  is,  in  all  its  parts 
and  all  its  principles,  established 
for  the  destruction  of  idolatry,  and 
idolatry  is  directly  chargeable  on 
the  self-styled  church  of  Rome. 

2.  Because  wf/?-wor*A»2i  is  equally 


at  variance 'with  the  constitution 
of  the  great  Christian  commum'ty — 
an  error  woven  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  Romish  system. 

3.  Because  persecution  is  a  fell 
and  fatal  essential  of  the  Catholic  In-' 
stitute,  while  the  religion  of  Hini 
who  came  to  seek  and  to  save,  eVn- 
ploys  no  weapons  but  persuasion 
and  argument,  and  looks  for  suc- 
cess, not  to  the  secular  arm,  but 
to  the  power  of  God.  The  perse- 
cuting spirit  is  at  eternal  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Quidam. 
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ON  COMMUNION  WITH  GOD. 

(To  the  EdUors,)      *     ' 

Gentlemen, — The  following  is  a 
.copy  of  a  letter  from  one  friend 
to  another,  on  maintaining  com- 
munioi\  with  God. 

The  first  object  of  solicitude  to 
an  awakened  soul,  is  safety.  The 
law  speaks,  the  sinner  listens  and  . 
fears ;  a  holy  God  is  revealed,  the 
sinner  sees  and  ti'embles;  every 
false  hope  is  swept  away,  and 
an  earnest  inquiry  takes  place— 
"  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?*' 
In  proportion  as  faith  is  given, 
Jesus  is  discovered  as  the  Only 
Saviour;  and  as  faith  increases, 
fear  subsides,  and  a  comfortable 
hope  of  life  and  immortality  grows 
as  we  grow,  and  strengthens  with 
our  strength.  When  we  have  , 
thus  a  good  hope,  through  grace, 
that  heaven  shall  be  our  home, 
I  think  the  next  inquiry  should 
be,  how  we  may  possess  as  much 
of  it  by  the  way  as  is  possible.  I 
am  persuaded  this  is  the  point  that 
lies  nearest  your  heart,  and  there- 
fore sliall  make  it  the  subject  of 
this  letter.  It  is  plain  from  Scrip- 
ture, that  all  our  abatements,  de- 
clensions,, and  languors,  arise  from 
a  defect  of  faith*  If  we  had  appre- 
hensions of  Christ  suitable  to  his 
character  in  the  word  of  God,  all 
doubts  and  fears  would  cease,  a 
strong  and  abiding  sense  of  his 
power  would  ever  influence  our 
minds,  and  our  hearts  would  be 
212 
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raity,  and  teaches  them  to  do 
better.  Wilful  sin  sadly  perplexed 
our  progress-^may  the  Lord  k^p 
tis  from  it !  It  raises  a  dark  dona, 
and  hides  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness fhxn  our  view,  and  til!  Jie  is 
pleased  to  shine  forth  again,  we 
can  do  nothing ;  and  for  this,  per- 
haps, he  will  make  us  wait,  and 
cry  often  owt,  "  How  long,  O 
Lord,  how  long  T 

Thus  by  reading  the  word  of 
-God,  by  frequent  prayer,  and  by 
a  simple  attention  to  the  Lorid'a 
ivill,  together  with  the  use  of  pub* 
lie  ordinances,  the  Lord  watearih^ 
and  blessing  by  the  influence  of 
his  Holy  Spirit,  may  we  grow  in 
grace  and  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  tef  more  hum- 
bled ill  our  own  eyes,  more  weaned 
from  self,  and  more  fixed  on  Him, 
as  All  in  All,  till  at  last  we  shall 
meet  before  his  throne  to  celebrate 
his  eternal  praises.  Vioii*. 


disposed  to  suffer  the  whole  will 
bf  God,  with  cheerfulness. 

The  &ce  of  tlie  question  is, 
therefore,  a  little  changed,  and 
amounts  to  this.  What  are  the  best 
means  to  increase  and  strengthen 
bur  faith?  The  reason  for  my 
thus  changing  the  question  is,  that 
■many  who  speak  well  of  a  life  of 
^aith  in  general,  seem  to  under- 
stand it  as  if  faith  could  be  pro- 
iluced,  or  at  least  increased,  by 
sudden  efforts  of  our  own  power 
and  will;  whereas  I  apprehend 
that  the  growth  of  faith  is  gradual, 
and  ordinarily  effected  in  the  use 
of  appointed  means,  not  arbitrary, 
but  appointed  by  Him  who  knows 
our  frame,  and  therefore  works  in 
us  in  a  way  suited  to  those  facul- 
ties and  capacities  with  v/hicb  h& 
has  endued  us. 

1st.  If  it  arises  from  a  know- 
ledge of  Christ,  it  follows  that  a 
frequent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  testify  of  Him,  is  a  fit  and 
tiecessary  means  of  increasing  our 
faith. 

2d.  If  also  there  must  be  a  re- 
velation of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
whose  l)ffice  it  is  to  take  of  the 
things  of  Jesus,  and  show  them  to 
the  soul,*  and  if  this  Spirit  is  pro- 
mised and  limited,  to  those  who 
ask  it,  it  likewise  follows,  that 
secret  prayer  is  another  necessary 
means  of  strengthening  faith. 

Sd.  Another  means  to  this  pur- 
pose is,  faithfulness  to  light  al- 
ready received.t  It  is  worth  ob- 
servation, that  faith  and  fidelity 
are  expressed  in  the  Greek  by  the 
same  word.  Though  the  power 
is  of  God,  yet,  if  there  is  any 
secret  reserve,  any  allowed  evil 
Cdnnived  at,  in  heart  or  life,  it  will 
shut  •  up  the^  avenues  to  comfort, 
and  check  the  growth  of  faith. 
The  experience  of  past  years  has 
taught  me  to  distinguish  between 
ignorance  and  disobedience ;  the 
Lord  is  gracious  to  the  weakness 
of  his  people,  he  pities  their  infir- 

*  John  xvi.  14.     2  Cor.  iii.  13. 
t  Joha  xiv.  15—26. 


ON  THE  REMOVAL  OF  MEMBERS 
FROM  ONE  CHURCH  TO  ANO- 
THER. 

In  the  economy  of  those  religious 
Societies  with  whose  peculiar  views 
the  Congregational  Magazine  id 
more  particularly  in  unison,  pro- 
bably w'e  should,  in,  general  scarce- 
ly find  any  thing  so  irregular  as 
what  occurs  in  the  removal  of 
members  from  one  church  to  ano-^ 
ther.  It  is  quite  natural,  and 
perfectly  right,  that  persons  ishould 
feel  a  strong  regard  for  that  mi- 
nister by  whose  labours  they  have 
been  greatly  benefitted,  and  for 
that  Christian  church  in  whose 
communion  they  have  enjoyed 
much  happiness.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  matter  of  wonder  that  such 
persons,  upon  their  riemoving  to  a 
distance,  should  feel  a  reluctance 
in  dissolving  their  former  connex- 
ions, and  should  wish  still  to 
continue  members  where  .their 
thoughts  and  their  affections  must 
ever  delight  to  dwell. 

But  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  connexions  of  this^  kind  de- 
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rive  aU  their  importance  from 
certain  enda-whieh  they  are  cal* 
culated  tq  accomplish  or  fkciHtate; 
and  that  those  objects  are  not 
attainable,  nor  are  they  at  all  likely 
to  be  promoted,  where  there  are 
no  opportunities  for  intercourse 
and  assodation.  Indeed,  it  is  ma- 
ni/estly  wrong,  and  dcMtrnctive  of 
that  order  and  regularity  which 
the  New  Testament  recommends, 
for  persons  to  remain  members 
where  they  cannot  communicate, 
or  to  communicate  long  with  any 
church  without  being  dismissed 
irora  their  former  connexions. 
Christian  societi^  are  formed  for 
the  discharge  of  reciprocal  duties ; 
but  tliese  duties  cannot  he  dis- 
charge where  there  is  no  inter- 
coursje,  and  where  the  members 
have  no  opportunities  of  observing 
one  another's  spirit  and  conduct. 

Owing  to  the  irregularity  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
a  difficulty  sometimes  occurs  in 
case  of  a  removal  to  a  third  situ- 
ation. Suppose  Phoebe,  who 
was  a  servant  of  the  church  of 
Cenchrea,  liad  remained  at  Romet 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
without  becoming  a  member  of 
the  church  there,  and  had  after- 
wards, upon  removing  to  Corinth, 
requested  a  recommendatory  dis- 
mission. In  that  case,  the  church  at 
Rome  could  not  have  dismissed  her, 
because  she  was  not  a  member  at 
that  city ;  and  the  church  at  Cen- 
chrea could  not  recommend  her 
with  the  same  degree  of  affec- 
tionate confidence,  with  which 
they  might  have  recommiended 
her  formerly,  not  having  had  re- 
cent opportunities  of  ooserving 
her  conduct.  Those  who  are 
much  conversant  with  our  churches, 
will  admit  at  on^e  that  this  is  not 
supposing  an  uncommon  case. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, by  way  of  conclusion, 
that  the  general  rule,  ''let  all 
things  be  done  decently  and  in 
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order,"  as  well  as  some  of  the  oI>* 
jects  iri  forming  Oiristian  societies, 
very  clearly  require  that  church 
members,  upon  removing  fVoni 
one  pl^ce  to  another,  should  unite 
themseh'cs  where  they  hive  ah 
opportunity  of  regularly  attend- 
ing. To  wish  to  remain  members 
where  we  cati  neither  enjoy  the 
privileges,  nor  disdbarge  the  duties 
which  belong  to  this  important 
connexion, '  may  evince  the  steadi- 
ness of  our  attachment,  but  it 
shows  also  some  degree  of  inat- 
tention to  the  nature  and  design  of 
a  Christian  church.  Amos. 


•  Romi^f,  xyi.  1. 


IMITATION  AND  PLAGIARISM* 

(TotheEdkors,^ 
Among  the  literary  varieties  in- 
serted in  your  Magazine  last  month, 
there  is  a  whimsical  epitaph 
ascnbed  to  the  late  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  written  on  himself.  Your 
readers  will  be,  perhaps,  surprize^ 
to  learn,  that  much  of  the  origi- 
nality and  humour  displayed  in 
that^ew  d^ esprit,  is  borrowed  from 
a '  work  of  Cotton  Mather,  pub- 
lished while  Franklin  was  yet  in 
his  infancy.  If  they  will  com- 
pare the  following  lines  with  the 
epitaph  alluded  to,  they  will  im- 
mediately see  the  truth  of  ray 
assertion,  and  I  have  i\&  doubl^ 
will  own  with  me,  that  Franklin 
can  be  only  entitled  to  the  merit 
of  having  carried  out  the  original 
idea  to  »  greater  length,  and  to 
have  illustrated  it '  with  '  more 
vigour,  than  he  who  first  con- 
ceived it.  My  remarks  more  par- 
ticularly allude  to  the  last  four 
lines.  y 

«  A  living,  breatliin^  Bihk,  tables  wheire 
Both  covenants,  at  large,  engraven  were  : 
Oospel  and  lam,  in's  heart,  had  each  in 

column' ; 
His  )kead  an  index  to  the  sacre^d  volume  ; 
His  very  name  a  title-page ;  and  next. 
His  life  a  commentary  on  the  text 
O,  what  a  monoinent  of  glorions  worth, 
When,  in  a  ntw  edition  he  comes  fortl>; 
li^lthput  errata^,  j^ay  we  tUwH  k^'U  ^$ . 
la  ktwcs  aiid  dovars  of  eternity*." 
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These  verses  are  jpart  of  an  elegy 
iKrritten  by  Benjamin  Woodbridge^ 
on  the  apostolic  John  Cotton^  first 
pastor  of  the  congregational  church 
of  Boston,  in  New  England ;  they 
are  printed  in  Cotton  Mather's 
.Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  folio, 
1702,  book  iii.  p.  31.'  When  we 
consider  that  this  ecclesiastical  his. 
tory  of  Franklin's  native  country 
was  greatly  esteemed  in  that  sphere 
where  his  energies  were  first  called 
forth,  that  his  parents,  being  strict 
puritans,  in  all  probability  possessed 
a  copy  of  it,  in  which  case,  we 
are  sure,  that  the  young  philoso- 
pher's ardour  after  knowledge 
would  never  leave  it  unperused ; 
and  finally,  that  we  have  his  own 
acknowledgment  (in  a  letter  writf- 
ten  to  Dr.  Samuel  Mather)  of  an 
early  acquaintance  with  the  writ- 
ings, and  person  of  Cotton  Mather, 
we  diall  be  at  no  loss  to  account 
ibr  the  remarkable  similarity  ex- 
isting between  these  two  pieces. 
The  fact  has  long  been  familiar 
tome,  but  the  recent  appearance 
of  Franklin's  epitaph  in  your 
pages,  has  determined  me  to  make 
it  more  generally  known  through 
the  medium  of  your  Miscellany. 
Now  I  am  upon  this  subject,  per- 
haps you  will  allow  me  to  fill  a 
spare  page  or  two,  with  a  few 
more  facts  of  the  same  nature ;  for, 
being  a  book-worm,  and  my  taste 
leading  me  generally  among  the 
old  books,  you  will  easily  believe 
that  many  such  incidents  may 
have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Warburton,  will  re- 
member how.  unceasing  a  subject 
of  invective  that  great  man  derived 
*  from  the  character  and  writings 
of  Milton.  In  his  letters  particu- 
larly, when  no  other  means  of 
gratifying  his  love  of  abuse  and 
scurrility  presents  itself,  the  very 
name  of  Milton  seems  at  once  to 
awaken  all  his  latent  powers. 
How  strange  then  it  is,  that  War- 
burton  should  condescend  to  com- 
mit the  most  flagrant,  plagiarism 


from  the  works,  of  him  be  w>  ma» 
fonnly  professes  to  desfHse!  If 
your  readers  will  take  the  trouble 
of  periisiBg  the  last,  and  by  far 
the  most  eloquent,  paragraph  in 
Warburton's  "  Essay  on  Miracles," 
they  will  perceive  that  it  is  copied 
almost  verbatim  from  a  paragraph 
in  Milton's  A reopagitica,  commenc- 
ing, "  Methinks,  I  see  in  my 
mind,"  &c. 

Excepting  Burton*s  ^^  Anatomy 
of  Melancholic,"  I  know  few  books 
that  have  been  more  useful  to  the 
commpn  wealth  of  letters,  than  those 
of  Fuller ;  at  least,  if  the  usdlilness 
of -books  to  the  literary  common- 
wealth, like  that  of  subjects  to  the 
pohtical  commonwealth,  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
their'  offspring.  Fuller  himself 
was  not  guiltless  in  this  way ; 
his  "  Holy  State*'  has  all  the  fea- 
tures  of  "  Bacon's  Essays,"  though 
softened  down,  and  deprived  of 
their  masculine  vigour;  but  he 
was  ^'more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.'*  At  some  future  time, 
perhaps,  I  may  enter  more  parti- 
cularly on  a  detection  of  several 
gros^  instances  of  plagiarism  from 
Fuller;  at  present  I  shall  only 
mention  the  following.  A  tract, 
which  has  attained  great  celebrity 
in  our  days,  commences  with  ra- 
ther an  interesting  account  of  a 
conversation  between  a  gentleman 
and  an  aged  shepherd,  whose  resi- 
dence on  Salisbury  plain  gives  a 
name  to  the  pamphlet  in  which 
this  conversation  is  recorded.  The 
same  conversation,  however,  is  to  be 
met  with  in  Fuller's"  Holy  State,** 
p.  1 84.  "  I  have  heard  how  a  gen- 
tleman, travelling  in  a  misty  morn- 
ing, asked  of  a  shepherd,,  (such 
men  being  generally  skilled  in  the 
physi6gnomie  of  the  heavens,) 
what  weather  it  would  be?  // 
will  be,  said  the  shepherd,  what 
weather  shall  please  me  z  and  being 
courteously  requested  to  express 
his  meaning.  Sir,  (saith  he,)  t^ 
sJiall  be  w/uU  weather  pleaseth  God, 
and  what  weather  pleaseth  Cod, 
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fieaselh  me.'*  I  have  entertained 
an  idea,  whether  rightly  or  not  I 
can't  decide,  (not  possessing  the 
tract,)  that  the  conversation  re- 
lated in  the  modem  pamphlet  is 
given  as  authentic.  I  hope  diis  is 
not  the  case,  for  assuredly  our 
religion  is  founded  on  so  firm  a 
basis,  that  it  needs  not,  like  some 
false  representations  of  it,  the  aid 
of  ptQus  frauds  to  support  its  in- 
terest.. 

Perhaps  you  will  also  allow  me 
to  a^k  of  some  of  your  discursive 
corres^ndents,  whether  there  be 
any  account  existing  of  Richard 
Brocklesby,  who  seceded  from  the 
Church  of  England  shortly  after 
the  Revolution  ?  Whether  after  his 
secession  he  exercised  his  mini- 
stry among  the  Dissenters?  and 
what  are  the  general  opinions  en« 
tertained  respecting  his  "  Gospel 
theism  ?*'  folio,  1 706,  I  should  re- 
commend the  latter  work  to  the 
notice  of  some  one  of  those  able 
writers,  who  contribute  to  your 
^department,  entitled  "  Literaria 
Redivi  va."  Perhaps,  some  of  your 
readers  may  also  be  able  to  inform 
me,  whether  JbAff  WilUs^  who  pub- 
lished a  work  entided  *'  Mnemo- 
mca,"   %wo,  1661,  was  the  same 
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person  as  is  mentioned  by  Calamy 

to  have  been  ejected  from  Ingate« 

stone,  in  Essex;  or  if  not,  who  he 

was? 

Ovinice  Insnlce,  Miles. 

We  insert  the  passaged  from 
Warburton  and  Milton,  to  which 
our  corTespcmdent  alludes. 

'<  Methinks  I  see  her,  like  the  mighty 
eftgle,  renewing  hor  imtnoiiml  ymuh,  and 
purging  her  opening  sight,  at  the  unob- 
struct^  beams  of  our  bentgp  meridian 
Sun ;  which  some  pretend  to  say  had  ' 
been  dazled  and  abused  by  an  ingtorions 
pestilential  Meteor;  while  the  Ul-af- 
fected  birds  of  night  wou'd,  with  their 
envious  hootings,  prognosticate  a  length 
of  darkness  and  decay." — Warburtm's 
Enquiry  into  Prodigies  and  Miracle*, 
pp.136,  137. 

'*  Methinks,  I  sec  in  my  mind,  a 
noble  and  puissant  nation,  rousing  her- 
self like  a  strong  ^nan  after  sleep,  and 
shaking  her  invincible  locks :  methinks, . 
I  see  her  as  an  eagle  renewing  her  mighty 
youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes 
at  the  full  mid-day  beam  ;  purging  and 
unscaTrng  her  long  abused  sight  at  the 
foiintain  itself  of  heavenly  racUance ; 
while  the  whole  noise  of  Umorous  and 
flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love . 
tae  twilight,  flutter  about,  Amazed  at' 
what  she  means,  and  in  their  envious 
gabble,  would  prognosticate  a  year  of 
sectsand  schisms." — Milton'i  Areopagiiica, 
vol.  i.  p.  324. 


ERRORS  IN  BIBLES, 
(To  the  Editors,) 
As  Mr.  D'Israeli  has  thought^ 
proper  to  attack  the  Dissenters  on 
this  subject,  I  am  happy  to  find 
that  he  has  been  noticed  by  your 
Correspondent  B.^  whose  able  re- 
marks have,  I  doubt  not,  .been 


The  Old  Testament  contains 
The  New     ditto 


justly  approved  by  your  numerous 
readers.  Having  in  my  possession 
a  ''Cum  Privilegio,"  which  is 
not  altogether  perfect,  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  .of  handing  you  the 
follo\^ing  statement,  ^en  from 
an  octavo  Oxford  Bible,  printed 
at  the  Clarendon  press  1 804. 

There  are  Number 

Books  errors  in  Complete  of  errors 
..   39          30                9  234t 

.  27  17  10  60 


66 


47 


19 


2£M> 


It  is  readily  acknowledged  ^at 
many  of  these  errors  ^e  trivial  in 
thems^ves ;  but  mistakes,  even  of 


this  kind,  ought  not  to  l^e  found 
in  Bibles  which  bear  the  impri- 
matur of  an  University.    If  accu- 
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r^cy  be  needful  in  law  pro^»^. 
ingB  which  rekte  to  our  prpperty^ 
or  in  compounding  those  medicines 
which  lore  intended  to. preserve  or 
restore  our  health ;  surely  it  can- 
not be  too  much  to  expect  simil/ir 
attention  to  the  correctness  p( 
those  Scriptures^  which  relate  to 

Numb.  XXXV.  1 8. 
Joshua  xiit.  title 
Judges  xi.  7. 
1  Kings  viii.  IQ. 
IsaiiJl  iii.  ^. 
Jar.  xxiii  21.- 
xxvii.  3. 


Errors  in  Bibles.  CM  ay, 

otir  best, ,  our  eternal  interests. 
But  in  the  edition  above  men- 
tioned, there  are  many  errors  wUch 
nuUeriiUl^qff'^ct  the  senses  ainlcon- 
^equ^iiai^y  do  not>  and  indeed 
cannot,  express  the  true  meaning 
of  our  translators.  Among  whi^U. 
the  following  are  a  specimen. 

S/unddbe  Oxford  Edition. 

th^  murderer  shall  be  put  Id  death    put  together 
Balaam  is  slain  ^     Baalim,  &c. 

Jephthah  said  unto  the  elders  children 

son— out  of  thy  loins 
declare  their  sin  as  Sodom 
manner  from  thy  youth 
cothc  to  Jerusalem  unto  Zedekiah 


land  was  filled  with  sin 


"out  of  thy  lions 
in  Sodom 
from  mtj  youth 
come  to  Jeremiah, 

&c. 
filled  with  in 


and  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues  chief /easts 


li.  5. 
Matt,  xxiii.  6. 

xxiv.  3Q       coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be  man  bmiVed 

Luke  ii.  23.  called  holy  to  the  Lord  .   holy  omitted 

Actis  V.  15.  passing  by  jmirAf  overshadow  wigA/ overshadow 

xxi.  25.  from  things  strangled  things  omitted 

Bom.  viii.  14.         spirit  o/*  God  spirit  or  God 

iCor.  ii.l.  testhnony  of  God  or  God 

Gal.  hr.  27*  cry  thoti  that  traVailest  not  cry  tliattliou^Scc. 

V.  \6.  fl^sh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit  lustethr//?er.&c. 

1  Peter  iii.  6.         long  as  ye  do  tvell  as  ye  do  will 

See  al»o  1  Kings  iii.  27. — ^  King^xxi.  2^-^Psalm  xlv,  9»— li-  *^-— 
cix.  18. — Proverbs  xvr.  5. — Isaiah  vi.  9. — ^Irv.  5. — ^Je^emiah  xii.  4. — 
xxxiii.  16.— Matthew  viii.  M. — xxvi.  39. — Mark  xii.  7* — :Luke  i,  38. — 
xxiv.  'J6, — ^John  xii.  36. — y^,  21. — Rom.  vii.  4.-.-viii.  I7. — 2  Cor.  iv.  2. 
—Col.  iii.  8.-2  Peter  i.  17. 


.  I  hope  the  above  statement^  ■ 
in  addition  to  the  remarks  of  your 
correspondent  B.,  will  produce' 
the  two  following  effects.  1.  That 
they  may  teach  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  superintend  the  press  at 
oiir  Universities,  the  necessity  of 
adopting  a  little  more  circum- 
spection in  correcting  the  proof 
she^  2.  That  if  these  papers 
should  meetthecyeof  Mr.D'Israeli, 
they  may  teach  him  a  little  more 
candour,  and  a  greater  degree  of 
cantion7  before  he  agaiti  ventures 
to  attack  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  others,  in  the  unjustifiable 
niarnidr  #hi^h  he  has  done  in  the 
case  of  Field's  Bible.  Should 
6dM^  thdse  ends  be*  iknswinred,  I 
ahall  have  the  pleasure  of  kiiow- 


ing  that  I  have  not  written  in 
vain.  With  respect  to  the  first,  I 
entertainthemo^t  sanguine  hopes, 
as  I  firmly  believe  that  negligence 
is  the  true  and  only  cause  of  the 
various  error?  which  appear  in  our 
Bibles^  and  that  the  publicity 
which  they  have  excited  will 
produce  the  desired  effect.  And 
even  with  respect  to  Mr.  Disraeli, 
although  I  am  not  quite  so  sanguine 
in  my  expectations,  I  nevertheless 
will  not  place*  hinir  an^ong  the  tn- 
corrigibles,  unless  he  should  again 
renew  his  attack  upon  Dissenters, 
in  some  oth^r  shape.  In  which 
event  both  your:  attd  Mr.  D'l-i— ^, 
m^y  expebt  to  he^  ^galftl  frcMV 

•      OatYo/ 
Wodwich, 
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TAouglds  on  the  Anglican  and 
Anglo-American  Churches.  By 
John  Brisled,  Counsellor  at  Lam. 
Svo.  10s.  6J.  — New  York 
printed.  London :  reprinted 
for  B.  J.  Holdsworth^  1823. 

We  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in 
every  thmg  tliat  regards  America. 
We  have  so  long  b^  accustomed 
to  regard  tliat  country  as  the 
asylum  where  the  followers  of 
Oirist  found  refuge  from  their 
persecutors,  and  as  the  Sjacred  soil 
where  religious  liberty  was  planted 
and  cultured,  and  struck  its  roots 
deep,  and  has  thrown  its  majestic 
shade  over  all  the  societies  whidi 
have  reposed  beneath  its  vigorous 
and  widely-spreading  branches^ 
that  we  are  glad  to  have  our  atten- 
tion called  to  a  publication  whidi 
famishes  important  illustrations 
of  the  moral  and  religious  consti- 
tution and  condition  of  the  United 
States.  We  regard  tiiem  as  an 
ample  theatre  on  which  is  gbing 
forw;ard^  hitherto  with  signal  suc- 
cess, a  grand  experiment  which  is 
destined^  in  its  final  triumph,  to 
demolish  the  pretences  of  eccle- 
siastical tyranny,  to  expose  the 
iniquity  of  that  mitigated  form  of 
persecution  which  conceals  itself 
behind  ihe  contemptuous  title  of 
**  Toleration,"  and  to  prove  that 
religion  will  move  with  a  firmer 
and  more  majestic  step,  when  she 
has  thrown  away  the  crutches 
which  bigotry  and  policy  have 
thrust  into  her  grasp.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  political  harmony 
of  the  American  Federation  seems 
to  us  extremely  problematical ;  the 
system  of  distinct  governments, 
held  together  by  a  State  Congress, 
appears  to  contain  within  itself 
l^e  elements  of  discord  and  dis- 
onion,  though  the  republican 
forms  provide  many  securities 
Cdno.  Mao*  No.  65. 


against  separation  and  collision^ 
which  would  have  no  existence 
under  a  despotism  divided  into 
dependent  satrapies.  The  tran- 
quillity, however,  of  the  United 
States,  in  aii  ecclesiastical  view^ 
rests  upon  different  grounds,  and 
is  ensured  by  the  large  license^ 
the  unshadcled  freedomj  allowed 
to  religious  professicm.  The  sys* 
tern  has  been  long  in  action,  and 
has  hitherto  worked  well.  No 
danger  to  the  State,  no  injury  to 
morals,  no  counteraction  to  the 
progress  of  religion  has  resulted* 
The  denial  of  exclusive  fiiivour  to 
any  religious  corporation  in  par« 
ticular,  has  given  to  all  classes  of 
society  an  equal  interest  in  the 
general  stake,  and  bound  them 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  scheme 
of  polity  whence  they  derive  such 
decided  advantages.  It  is,  in  fiict, 
to  the  absence  of  that  spirit  of 
sectarian  domination  whidi  seems 
to  us  essential  to  the  very  notion 
of  an  establishment,  that  we  lookr 
more  than  to.  any  c^er  principle, 
for  the  coherence  of  the  American 
Union.  A  dominant  sect  would 
be  a  perpetual  source  of  jealousies 
and  variances,  and  would  ulti- 
mately divide  the  State  into  two 
great  parties ;  while  the  protec- 
turn  of  all  in  their  religious  rights, 
and  the  general  exemption  from 
penalties  and  civil  disabilities  as 
the  punishment  of  conscientious 
adherence  to  religious  conviction, 
lay  a  broad  and  deep  foUndatioi\ 
for  the  public  tranquillity  and 
security.  Neither  do  we  appre- 
hend die  slightest  danger  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  We  have 
not  so  learned  the  evidences  of 
our  &ith,.  as  to  look  to  establish- 
ments in  supply  of  their  deficiency. 
Even  on  the  fiftvourable  hypothesis 
of  a  mere  preference  given  by  the 
Sute  Govemm&it  to  one  peculiar 
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system,  without  the  imposition  of 
tests  and  disqualifications  on  others, 
the  principle  of  our  objections 
would  remain  in  full  force.  The 
Alliance,  as  it  is  called,  of  Church 
imd  State  not  only  is  liable,  but 
tends  to  abuse.  A  governor  is 
perhaps  less  exempt  from  error  of 
judgment^  in  affairs  of  religion, 
than  any  other  individual,  and  the 
weight  of  his  authority,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  his  partialities,  thrown 
into  the  .  scale,  may  decide'  the 
balance  agaitist  truth.  He  may, 
like  Constantine,  consider  the 
matter  merely  in  a  political  light, 
Und  either  chuse  the  wrong,  or 
Adopt  the  right,  in  such  a  way  as 
|o  inflict  a  deadly  wound  on  the 
vital  interests  of  religion.  As  far 
as  the  question  is  capable  of  deci- 
sion from  facts,  they  are  on  ihe 
side  of  liberal  sentiments. — Eccle- 
siastical story  is  full  fVaught  with 
Evidences  of  the  injury  done  to 
Christianity  by  State-establish- 
ments; and  the  history  of  the 
fengiish  colonies  in  North  Ame- 
rica affords  an  unanswerable  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  amplest 
e<mcession  to  religious  opinion. 

Two  or  three  years  aga  the  Rev. 
S.  C.  Wilks  published  a  work, 
entiUed  ''Correlative  Claims  and 
Duties,"  liaving  for  its  object  to 
show  the  necessity  ci  a  Church  es- 
tablishment, in  Christian  countries. 
His  volume  was  distingui^ed  by 
its  candour,  and  highly  respect- 
able in  point  of  ability,  though 
we  felt  it  necessary,  in  our  Review 
of  September  and  October  1821, 
to  expose  the  weakness  of  the 
Ibundations  assumed  by  Mr.  W., 
And  to  state,  at  some  length,  our 
reasons  for  withholding  our  assent 
from  his  conclusions.  A  some- 
what different  effect  seems  to  have 
been  produced  by  his  woric  on 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Bristed.  Agree- 
.ing,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the 
views  of  Mr.  Wilks,  he  takes  a 
brger  and  more  liberal  survey  of 
the  general  subject,  and  in  a  veiy 
entertaining,  but  somewhat  ram« 
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bling  and  discursive  manner, 
travels  over  an  extensive  tract  of 
interesting  and  important  enquiry. 
Mr.  B.  is  a  spirited  and  eloquent, 
but  unequal  writer.  H^s  habits 
of  composition  are  rather  desultory, 
and,  though  always  animated  and 
vigorous,  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  correctness.  His  strain  of  argu- 
ment, although  neither  syllogistic* 
nor  closely  connected,  is  urgent 
aiid  impressive.  He  deals  mi|cfa 
in  £icts,  and  brings  them  to  bear 
on  his  reasoning  with  remarkable 
felicity  and .  force ;  and,  in  short, 
though  he  has  by  no  means  pro- 
duced a  perfect  book,  he  has 
brought  together  a  considerable 
mass  Of  valuable  materials,  intra* 
ductory  to 

"  A  more  extended  and  minute  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  ilie  present  jnui- 
ti#e  and  relative  weakness  and  inefficiency 
of  the  Anglican  and  American-Anglo- 
Churches  ;  notwithstanding  their  exter- 
nal advantages,  and  their  truly  evangelical 
liturgy,  articles,  and  homilies,  the  pre- 
cious legacy  of  those  blessed  reformers 
and  martyrs,  who  sealed  the  constancy 
of  their  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
by  the  pouring  out  of  their  own  Jife 
blood." — p.  ill. 

Mr.  Bristed  sets  out  with  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  own  life,  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  has,  in 
his  own  words,  "a  kind  of  here- 
ditary and  family  claim  to  be  en- 
rolled among  the  advocates  of  all 
that  vitally  concerns  the  well- 
being  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church."  His  "father,  grandfather,^ 
and  great-grandfather,  were  all 
beneficed  clergymen  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  his  "  elder 
brother  is  so  now."  His  own 
original  destination  was  to  the 
same  calling,  but  circumstances 
and  caprice  interfered  to  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  his  father's 
ardent  desire.  Of  that  parent 
he  has  drawn  a  glowing  por- 
traiture. 

*'  In  early  life,  he  distinguished  hiin- 
aelf  as  an  accomplished  classical  scholar; 
he  bore  away,  also,  one  of  the  highest 
mathematical  honours  at  Cambru^,  as 
second  wnrngUr  of  his  year.    Folly  filled 
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by  his  talents,  bis  connexions^  his  acqui* 
^tions,  his  accomplishments,  his  fortune, 
Co  mingle  with  and  mount  in  the  tumul- 
tuous intercourses  and  conflicts  of  the 
world,  he  preferred  the  calm,  sequestered 
vale  of  life,  to  all  the  excitements  of 
ambition,  th^  seductions  of  pleasure, 
the  temptations  of  wealth.  He  held  on 
the  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way  as  an 
humble  parish  priest,  watching  over  and 
'labouring  for  the  best,  the  everlasting 
interests  of  a  plain  unlettered  peasantry. 
**  In  his  life  he  exemplified  the  blessed 
influences  of  the  doctrines  of  the  cross ; 
and  in  his  death,  he  bore  the  fullest  tea* 
timony  that  faith,  undivided  faith  in  the 
free  and  ^nished  salvation,  the  gratuitous, 
unmerited,  sovereign  mercy,  the  infinite 
sacrifice,  the  all-sufficient  righteousness, 
the  all-prevailing  intercession  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  only  founda- 
tion of  present  peace  and  future  hope, 
and  eternal  bliss;  utterly  casting  away 
every  reliance  upon  the  wretched,  help- 
less works  of  huntani  frailty  and  imper*- 
£ect?on,  is  the  alone  sure  and  steadfast 
anchor  of  the  soul  in  that  awful  hour  of 
earthly  c^ssolution,  when  man  sinks 
from  all  that  he  sees  and  knows,  into  all 
that  lies  hidden  behind  the  veil  of  unre- 
vealed  futurity.** — pp.  2,  3. 

At  a  very  early  age,  Mr. 
Bristed  was  sent  to  Winchester 
College^  where  he  had  remained 
during  little  more  than  three  years^ 
when  a  mutiny  broke  out,  headed 
by  '^  Richard  M ant,  then  one  of 
the  prefects  in  the  sixth  form,  and 
now  a  protestant  champion  pf  the 
popish  doctrine  of  baptismal  re- 
generation, and  one  of  the  editors 
of  Mant  and  Doyley's  Family 
Bible."  After  an  express  pledge 
of  general  amnesty,  the  Warden 
and  Fellows  of  Winchester  pro- 
ceeded to  expel  *'the  first  forty 
boys  who  stood  on  the  roll,"  and 
that  number  included  our  author. 
When  Mr.  B.  was  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  his  determination 
to  take  orders  was  considerably 
^aken,  partly  from  interested, 
partly  from  conscientious  scru- 
ples. 

«  My  obje^tioM  to  the  Church  of 
England  were  then,  and  s^re  now,  con- 
flned  esdusively  to  her  politico/  poution ; 
her  close  alliance  with 'the  state;  her 
fystem  oi  patronage,  whether  lay  or 
doical,  ^eluding  the  congregations 
Utog^tr  from  any  choice  of  the  clerk, 
who  is  to  minister  to  them  sj^tually; 
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and  her  provision  of  tithes.  Her  liturgy^ 
articles,  nnd  homilies,  are  all  strictly 
spiritual ;  and  when  faithfully  set  forth, 
and  supported  by  the  preaching  and  living 
of  evangelical  clergymen,  are  eminently 
calculated,  under  the  gracious  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  call  men  from 
darkness  into  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God. 

"  Mv  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world, 
emphatically  declares  the  Lord  Jesus, 
Clirist.  But  Bishop  Warburton,  with 
all  his  immense  talents  and  exhaustless 
ingenuity,  urges  the  position,  that  the  . 
church  and  the  state,  in  England,  are, 
in  themselves,  two  free  and  independent 
sovereigns,  and  as  such,  form  a  mutual, 
equal  alliance  and  league  between  each 
other;  in  the  same  manner  as  is,  or 
might  be,  done  between  any  two  other 
earthly  pptentatcs. 

"  But,  without  encountering  any  de- 
tail, we  may  simply  ask,  who  is  the  head 
of  this  independent,  sovereign  church  ? 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself.  And 
does  He  enter  into  an  equal,  mutual 
alliance,  oflfensive  and  defensive,  with 
impious,  irreligjous,  profligate,  formal 
sovereigns  ?  for  example,  wiih  the  bru- 
tal, bloody  Henry- the  poUtic,  arbitrary 
Elizabeth ;  or  the  perfidious  persecuting 
dynasty  of  the  Stuarts  ?  Utrum  horum 
jnavit,  accipe.  Which  will  ye  beHeve? 
The  Saviour  himself,  who  says  Mb  king- 
doni  is  not  of  this  world,  or  the  Right 
Reverend  William  Warburton,  who  seeks 
tO)  stamp  the  secular  stain  upon  its  beauty 
of  holiness  ?"— pp.  16,  13^. 
•         •         •-•.      •■•        •        • 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  valid  reason 
why  Britain  should  not  repeal  her  Test 
and  Corporatlm  acts  ;  laws-passed  amidst 
the  heat  and  smoke  tof  religious  intole^ 
ranee  and  persecution.  She  has  already 
done  it,  with  signal  success,  in  relalaon 
to  her  Irish  Protestant  Dissenters.  And 
why  not  extend  the  boon  to  all  the  Dis- 
senting sects  throughout  the  nation ;  and 
thus,  indefinitely,  augment  her  own  inr 
tellectual  and  moral  power,  by  permit- 
ting aZ/,  instead  of  only  a  privileged  order 
of  her  people,  to  serve,  aid,  and  support 
her,  to  the  ftiU  extent  of  their  capacity 
and  powers,  in  her  civil  and  military 
functions  ;  ^n  the  field  and  on  the  flood; 
in  foreign  courts,  and  in  her  home  coun- 
cils and  cabinet  ? 

"Other  conntries  have  learned  this 
lesson  of  practical  political  wisdom.  In 
these  United  States,  every  religious  com- 
munion is  placed  on  equal  ground,  as  to 
all  civil  rights  and  privileges.  By  a  pro- 
vision of  tlie  federal  con^tution,  the 
general  government  is  interdicted  from 
regulating  or  interfering  with  the  religion 
of  the  Union ;  and  the  separate  states, 
Ibr  the  most  part,  have  oonfined  th^ 
Ic^lative  enactment*  to  the  mece  dvU 
2K8 
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which  condemns  its  disciples  "  to 
be  perpetually  raking  into  the 
very  kennels  of  human  infirmity  ;** 
he  turned  to  the  ^udy  of  law, 
and  "  during  two  years  of  pupil- 
lage" under  Mr.  Chitty,  "  culti- 
vated *  the  melancholy  science  of 
special  pleading.*"  Even  here, 
however,  the  way wanl  and  capri- 
cious character  of  our  author, 
found  room  for  variation,  and 
though  he  retained  his  legal  parti- 
alities^ he  determined  on  changing 
the  scene  of  their  exercise  n'om 
England  to  America. 

«  To  tlie  United  States  I  brought  a 
mind  bewildered  amidst  the  mazes  of 
metaphysical  speculation,  perplexed  in 
the  labyrinth  of  sceptical  sophistrjr,  and 
entangled  in  the  too  eager  pnrsnit  of  a 
political  millemum.  But  a  hw  years  of 
sojourning  in  this  multitudinous  demo- 
cracy ;  a  closer  inspection  of  the  realities 
of  life ;  aided  by  solitary  reflection,  and 
the  resumption  of  those  scriptural 
studies,  which  had  been  too  long  inter- 
mitted during  my  medical  and  legal 
noyiciates,  re-illumined  veteris  vestigia 
Jiamma:;  fanned  the  dying  embers  of  a 
former  flame ;  and  caused  the  heart  to 
return  once  more  unto  its  rest. 

««  When  a  few  years  of  actual  expe- 
rience .had  compelled  me  to  know,  that 
human  life,  eyen  imder  the  fayourable 
circumstances  of  youth,  and  health,  and 
intellectual  occupation,  was  full  of  dis- 
appointment, and  yanity,  and  yexation, 
my  soul  was  led,  once  again,  to  look 
upward,  and  say  to  Jehoyah,  «  whom 
haye  I  in  heayeu  but  Thee  ?"* — ^p.  40. 


incorporation,  with  certain  restrictions, 
of  such  religions  bodies  as  apply  for 
charters.  In  thie  United  Netherlands,  in 
Prussia,  in  Russia,  nay,  eyen  in  France, 
there  is  no  exclusiye  national  church, 
shutting  out  the  other  sects  from  equal 
politicid  priyileges ;  but  in  those  couo' 
tries  bH  religious  denominations  stand  on 
the  sameleyel  of  social  claim  and  right. 

'<  Daring  the  time  when  Russia  broke 
down  the  military  strength  of  reyolution- 
ary  France,  the  commander  in  chief  of 
all  her  armies  belonged  t9  the  comma- 
nion  of  the  Greek  church  ;  her  minister 
of  finance  was  a  Protestant,  and  her 
premier,  a  papist.  Her  affairs,  ciril  and 
military,  were  not  the  worse  conducted, 
in  her  agonizing  struggle  for  existence, 
because  she  disfranchises  none  of  her 
people  of  their  political  rights,  on  ac« 
eouQt  of  their  religious  opinions  or  be- 
lief. 

«  But  the  ministerial  and  lay  patron' 
age  of  the  Anglican  Church  is  subject  to 
•  a  much'higher  and  more  awful  objection 
than  the  mere  want  of  political  \risdom, 
in  shutting  out,  for  eyer,  so  much  talent, 
learning,  and  eflicienqy  from  the  sendee 
of  the  state.  It  almost  of  necessity  en- 
sures a  constant  supply  of  formalism,  at 
least,  if  not  of  absolute  irreligion,  to  the 
clerical  establishment." — pp.  17,  18. 

The  congS  d'eUre  method  gf 
episcopal  appointment,  the  tithe 
system,  the  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration of  Ireland,  and  other  im- 
portant subjects,  are  touched  upon 
with  great  spirit  by  the  author, 
before  he  gives  us  the  inforhiati(»i 
that  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  en- 
tered on  the  study  of  medicine. 
His  residence  at  Edinburgh  wad 
extremely  un&vourable  to  his  spi- 
ritual state,  and  he  informs  us 
that, 

<<  The  preaching  of  Mr.  Alison,  the 
anthor  of  a  justly  celebrated  «  Bssay  on 
Taste,"  and  of  some  sweet  little  Sabbati- 
cal ^Aisions,  or  dulcet  discourses,  by  a 
idnguUr  misnomer  called  sermons,  was 
not,  at  least  so  long  as  I  heard  him, 
peculiarly  calculated  either  to  dispel  the 
daricnest  of  infidelity,  or  to  direct  the 
vision  of  the  heart  to  the  rising  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  with  healing  un- 
derneath his  frings." — ^p.  3&. 

Mr.  Bristed  strongly  recom- 
mends Halyburton's  Memoirs,  and 
his  ''Inquiry  into  the  Necessity 
of  Revel^on."  Once  more  Mr. 
B.  shifted  his  ground,  and  becom- 
ing disgusted  with  a   profession 


**  I  had  become  acquainted,  while  a 
medical  student  in  Edinburgh,  with  the 
Aey.  Dr.  Mason,  who  was  then,  in  the 
winte^of  1800—1801,  on  a  visit  from 
New  York  to  Scotland,  in  search  of 
some  seceding  ministers,  wherewith  to 
build  up  in  greater  strength,  his  own 
ecclesiastical  body,  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  United  States.  I 
was  prodigiously  struck  with  the  force 
and  yigour,  and  range  of  intellect  exhi- 
bited in  his  conversation ;  and  with  the 
precipitation  of  heedless  youth,  .theooe 
drew  a  conclusion,  not  altogether  yerified 
by  subsequent  ezperiefice;  namely,  if 
this  be  a  fair  average  specimen  of  Ameri- 
can clergy,  what  must  be  her  lawyers, 
her  statesmen,  her  men  of  letters,  her 
philosophers  ? 

"  But  the  truth  is,  my  premises  were 
naaght-  No  countiy  ever  did,  or  ever 
can,  average  such  an  amoont  of  clerical, 
or  of  any  other  talent. 
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«  On  my  arrival  in  New  York,  in 
July  1806,  we  renewed  our  acquaintance, 
which  soon  ripened  into  an  intimacy 
trqly  fraternal,  that  lasted  about  six 
years;  when  it  was  broken  up,  and  for 
ever  scattered  to  the  wild  winds,  by  the 
systematic  sycophancy  and  incessant  in- 
trigue of  a  very  reverend  brother. 

«  During  six  years  I  sat  under  the 
ministry  of  Dr.  Mason;  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  say  of  this  profound  divine,  and 
powerful  polemic,  thjit  while  the  better 
days  of  his  intellectual  strength  conti- 
nued to  shine  in  all  their  unclouded 
splendour,  I  never  heard  a  greater 
preacher;  and  yet  I  have  listened  to 
some  of  the  mbst  eminent  men  in  the 
Anglican  church,  including  the  mighty 
Horsley  himself.  As  an  expositor  of  the 
sacred  volume,  I  never  henrd  Mason's 
equal;  and  his^ single  sermons  upon  de- 
tached texts,  were,  when  he  was  fully 
roused  to  the  requisite  pitch  of  mental 
exertion, '  sorpassied  by  none  that  I  ever 
heard  or  read. 

<<  Like  all  extempore  preachers,  -  his 
pulpit  services  varieid  in  mental  power 
and  value,  according  to  the  degree  of 
preparation,  the  state  of  health,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  spirits,  the  standard  of 
excitement.  But  even  in  his  most  ordi- 
nary efforts,  his  unpremeditated  effti- 
sions,  the  thewes  and  sinews,  the  bones 
and  dimensions  of  a  giant  were  visible ; 
— di^ecta  membra  pgantis*  He  was  com- 
pletely master  of  his  own  theological 
system,  that  of  full-blooded  Calvinism, 
or  Supralapsarianism  ;  in  the  warfare  of 
which,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  he 
proved  himself  a  most  pointed  and  power- 
nil  writer. 

**  The  very  few, sermons  which  he  has 
published,  his  Letters  on  frequent  Com- 
munion, his  Voice  of  Warning,  his  Ora- 
tion on  the  death  of  Hamilton,  some 
splendid  fragments  in  the  Christian's  Ma- 
gazine, and  his  noble  Plea  for  Catholic 
Communion,  all,  in  very  deed,  scriptural, 
able,  eloquent,  are,  I  believe,  the  only 
^scanty  remains  of  a  truly  evangelicid 
divine,  who  might,  if  his  industry,  per- 
severance, and  energy  had  been  com- 
mensurate with  his  genius,  talents,  and 
eloquence,  have  brightened  the  remotest 
recesses  of  Christendom  with  the  blaze 
of  his  intellectual  gloir;  might  have 
been,  what  Chalmers  is/'— pp.  40 — 42. 

After  his  auto-biographical  in- 
troduction^ Mr.  Bristed  enters  at 
once  into  a  dissertation  ''on  the 
Anglican  Church  Establishment" 
His  illustrations  of  the  evils  re- 
suiting  from  its  secular  character, 
are  forcibly  expressed,  and  display 
extensive  and  judicious  reading; 
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but  their  range,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  brought  forward, 
would  baffle  all  attempt  at  ana- 
lysis, and  we  can  but  partially 
supply  its  absence,  by  a  liberal  use 
of  extract.  I'he  following  are  only 
shreds  of  a  series  of  important 
paragraphs,  which  we  regret  our 
inability  to  give  entire. 

'<  The  Dissenters  have  most  power- 
fully promoted  the  interests  of  true  god- 
liness ;  in  forwarding  which,  some  hun- 
dreds of  evangf  Heal  ministers'  among  the 
state  Clergy  are  now  spending  their  la- 
borious lives.  From  the  restoration  of 
the  second  Charles  to  the  rise  of  Metho- 
dism, in  the  reign  of  Geoige  the  second. 
Dissenters  stood  oLme  in  defence  of  the 
best  of  causes.  Tliey  alone  maintained 
the  depravity  of  human  nature,  which  no 
baptismal  waters  co^ld  wash  away ;  they 
preached  thd  great  tenets  of  the  Refor- 
mation^ the  doctrines  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  and  of  regencraUon  by  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  when  they  were  ridiculed 
by  the  established  clergy,  in  defiance  of 
their  own  articles  and  homilies,  as  the 
dogmas  of  fanaticism  ;  and  they,  singly, 
dared  to  protesi  against  the  fashionable 
vices  of  the  nation,  the  profligacy  of  a 
corrupt  or  a  careless  court,  at  the  hazard 
of  being  treated  as  outlaws  from  society, 
and  traitors  to  the  state. 

'<  Of  them  may  it  be  said — except  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  had  left  us  that  remnant, 
our  country  had  been  as  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  The  apostacy  of  the  English 
nation  firom  the  sentiments  and  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  had  been  nearly  totid,  but 
for  the  Dissenters ;  by  their  means,  al- 
most exclusively,  a  vital  spark  of  pure 
evangelism  was  preserved,  and  the  na- 
tion is  now  warmed  into  light  and  life 
by  the  spreading  of  the  heavenly  flame. 
To  have  been,  for  nearly  a  century,  the 
witnesses  for  God  in  the  land,  although 
prophesying  in  sackcloth,  was  a  high 
honour,  and  a  distingiushecl  blessing. 

« A  thousand  Dissenting  churches 
were,  during  all  that  time,  receiving 
into  their  communion,  those  who  were 
converted  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
among  them  ;  While  no  such  effects  were 
looked*  for  b^  the  established  clergrj 
nay,  were  dended  by  them,  as  the  deli- 
rious dreamings  of  puritanical  madness 
and  folly.  To  form  an  adequate  esti- 
mate of  all  the  benefits,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, produced  in  the  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  of  England,  firom  such  a  practi- 
cal testimony  borne  to  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  truth,  is  beyond  the  power  of 
humanjcalculation.  But  he  who  exults 
in  the  prosperity  which  now  attends  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  in  various  communions, 
must  look  back  with  veneration  to  the 
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people,  who  once  professed,  alone,  what 
now  forms  the  general  glory  of  the  land." 
—pp.  G5,  %G, 

•*  To  the  liberal  spirit  cherished  by 
Dissenters, 'England,  also,  o^7es  much 
of  its  eminence  in  various  branches  of 
literature  and  science.  They  have  al- 
wa3rs  exerci^  considerable  influence 
over  the  press ;  and  from  the  time  that 
Elizabeth  compelled  the  puritans  to  esta- 
blish private  circulating  presses,  to  the 
last  of  the  *^tuarts,who  subjected  the  non- 
conformists to  the  tyranny  of  a  licenser, 
they  struggled  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
mode  of  appealing  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
public. 

•*  It  18,  however,  to  their  immortal 
honour,  that  their  laurels  are  principally 
gathered  from  Mount  Zion ;  and  their 
literary  labours,  like  those  of  the  Hebrew 
sages,  conseciated  to  the  service  of  the 
temple  of  God.  Ainsworth,  the  rabbi  of 
the  Independents,  gave  the  first  speci- 
men of  just  expositions  of  Scripture ; 
and  struck  out  the  path,  in  which  Lovrth 
and  Horslcy  have  since  made  such 
honotirable  advances.  Among  popular 
commentaries  on  the  whole  of  the  Sa- 
cred Volume,  none  can  vie  with  that  of 
Matthew  Henry.  The  labours  of  Mr. 
Scott,  %in  evangelical  clergyman  in  the 
Establishment,  deserve  high  praise,  par- 
ticularly for  the  valuable  collection  of 
marginal  references;  by  which  he  has 
far  surpassed  Brown,  on  whose  shoulders, 
hojirever,  he  had  the  advantage  of  stand- 
ing." 

**  No  work  on  a  »ngle  book  of  Scrip- 
ture is  equal  to  Dr.  Owen's  <  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;' 
valuable  on  many  accounts,  but  chiefly 
for  diligent  research  into  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit,  expressed  in  the  Scriptures. 
Doddridge  and  Guyse  are  celebrated 
commentators  on  the  New  Testament; 
and  if  Scottish  Presbyterians  be  accounted 
Dissenters,  Brown,  Macknight,  and 
Campbell,  deserve  honourable  mention, 
as  valualile  writers  on  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  Dr.  Taylor's  Hebrew  Con- 
cordance has  afforded  great  assistance  in 
the  study  of  the  Old  Testament;  and 
Dr.  Ashworth's  Hebrew  Grammar  is 
still  in  general  use.   • 

*«  Nearly  all  the  bodies  of  divinity  in 
the  English  language,  are  the  produc- 
tions of  Dissenters.  Baxter,  Lawson, 
Kidgley,  Gill,  and  Watson,  have  each 
given  systems  of  theology,  valuable,  al3 
presenting  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  subject;  however  objectionable 
as  distorting  particular  parts.  In  the 
philosophy  of  theology,  president  Ed- 
wards, and  Dr.  Williams,  his  editor  and 
commentator,  are  unrivalled.  The  esta- 
blishment might  have  borne  the  palm  in 
^dfending  l^e  cutwmkt  of  Christianity^ 


but  for  Lardner's  *  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel,*^  which  is  as  valujlble  for,  its  aid 
to  other  advocates  of  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation, as  for  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 

"Of  detached  thcolosrical  publications, 
the  far  greater  part  have  been  written  by 
Dissenters,  if  we  include  the  ponderous 
folios  of  Owen,  Howe,  Baxter,  Flavel, 
Bates,  and  many  others  of  nearly  equal 
worth.  That  the  most  popular  published 
sermons  should  be  preached  by  Dissen* 
ters,  might  have  been  expected;  since 
preaching  is  deemed  of  more  importance 
by  them  than  it  is  in  the  establishment, 
where  the  liturgy  is  generally  considered 
as /more  than  a  sufficient  substitute." — 
pp.  67,  68. 

The  morals,  and  the  political 
principles  of  Dissenters,  are  vin- 
dicated with  equal  force  by  this 
spirit^  writer.  The  tolerai^t  prin- 
ciples of  the  house  of  Brunswick 
are  justly  eulogized.  The  regiuni 
donum  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
liberality  of  George  1st.  His  sue-  _ 
cessor  quashed  the  prosecution 
commenced  by  certain  "dignitaries 
of  the  Established  Church,",  against 
Dr.  Doddridge,  "  for  the  crime  of 
teaching  an  academy  at  North* 
ampton.*' 

"  Thus  did  the  King  of  England  again 
confirm  the  declaration  made  by  him,  on 
ascending  the  throne,  '  that,  during  his 
reign,  there  should  be  no  persecution  for 
conscience's  sake.'  A  declaration  whiek 
he  repeated,  when  it  was  represented  to 
him,  that  those^  profound  theologians, 
the  English  rabble,  instigated  by  the 
established  clergy,  and  country  justices, 
inflicted  their  usual  arguments  of  nfud 
missiles,  stones,  and  manual  violence, 
upon  Mr.  Wesley,  and  his  followers. 
Accordingly,  when  no  redress  from  thcs^e 
grievances  could  be  obtained  from  the 
rural  magistrates,  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  did  prompt  and  am)>le  justice  on 
the  rioters ;  and  the  Arminian  Metho- 
dists were  permitted  to  labour  unmoh- 
lested  in  their  vocation."— p.  "90. 

George  III.,  and  George  the 
iVth,  have  aVoWed,  and  acted 
upon  the  same  liberal  principles, 
in  all  cases  where  the  fibeities  of 
Dissenters  hdve  been  threatened 
or  infringed.  The  contrast  exhi- 
bited by  the  Stuarts  to  this  admi- 
rable conduct  of  the  Brunswicks, 
is  described  with  a  vigorous  pen, 
and  the  frivolous  character,  and 
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persecuting    spirit   of    Laud     is 
powerfully  drawn. 

**  During  twelve  years  of  the  malnd- 
ministration  bf  this  merciless,  bigotted 
formalist , /our  l^ousand^migrants  escaped 
with  life,  from  his  murderous  persecu- 
tion, to  America;  and  tweuty-seven 
clergymen,  ordained  in  the  Church  of 
England,  became  pastors  of  American 
congregdtions,  prior  to  the  year  1640. 
These  persecutions  drained  England  of 
half  a  million  sterling,  a  sum,  at  least, 
equal  in  value  to  ten  millions  of  dollars 
at  present ;  and  also  drove  from  her  an 
immeasurable  aggregate  of  piety,  talent, 
learning,  industry,  and  efficiency.  So 
serviceable  is  a  persecuting  Church  Esta- 
blishment to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  to 
the  country  upon  which  it  is  fastened  by 
the  iron  chain  of  secular  power. 

**  Multitudes  more  would  have  fol- 
lowed the  earlier  pilgrims  to  these  trans- 
atlantic shores ;  but  Laud  forbade  them 
to  emigrate,  that  he  might  grratify, 
though  he  could  not  glut  his  archiepis- 
copal  malignity,  in  mangling  aud  muti- 
lating their  bodies  at  home«  Both 
Chanes  and  Laud,  however,  afterwards 
enjoyed  full  leisure  to  regret  the  having 
issued  their  writ  of  ne  exeant  regno,  to 
Oliver  Cromwdl,  and  some  of  his  sturdy 
companions,  who  wished  to  come  to  this 
country. 

<'  No  human  language  is  sufficient  to. 
describe  the  imprudent  insolence,  the 
childish  superstition,  the  eztvemet  vio- 
lence, the  personal  animosity,  the  unre* 
lenting,  blood  thirsty  persecution,  that 
marked,  and  characterized,  and  per- 
vaded, and  darkened  the  whole  course  of 
Laud's  ecclesiastical  administration. 
He  executed  the  plaiis  of  the  arbitrary 
Stuart,  and  furthered  the  views  of  hk 
own  clerical  ambition,  with-  singular 
cruel^,  and  unrivalled  folly. 

**  He  did  every  thing  msoUHtfy.  If 
the  law  of  the  land  opposed  his  schemes, 
he  spurned  it  with  contempt,  and  violated 
it  without  hesitation.  He  heaped  upon 
m  whom  he  chose  to  desig^te  as  puri- 
tans, every  species  of  injury,  and  vexa- 
tion, jand  suffering ;  and  laboured  to  ex- 
terminate them  by  imprisonment,  by  tor- 
ture, by  murder. 

"  He  rejected  pnblicly,  so  early  as 
1625,  the  first  year  of  Charlea's  reign» 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination, 
as  cpntiunedin  the  seventeenth  article  of 
ihe  Anglican  Church;  and  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  and  remon- 
strance of  Archbishop  Abbot,  insisted 
npon  substituting  the  Arminian  system 
in  its  place.  He  did  not  indeed,  ven- 
ture openly  to  abrogate  the  thirty-nine 
article,  and  cause  the  tenets  of  Armi- 
rens  to  be  incorporated  into  the  creed  of 
the  Ororch  of  England ;  but  in  1625^  he 
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wrote  a  small  treatise  to  prove  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Armitiian  doctrines ;  and  by 
his  influence  with  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, he  got  Arniinian  and  anti-purita- 
nical chaplains  placed  about  the  King. 

**  These  facts  are  worthy  of  notice,  as 
contrasted  with  his  subsequent  flat  denial 
of  having  ever  encouraged  Arminianism  $ 
and  should  be,  occasionally,  remembered 
by  those  chnrchmen,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  who  so  much  admire  this  father 
and  founder  of  Protestant  Episcopal 
formalismy  and  hang  his  picture  up  in 
their  closets,  as  papists  do  the  images  of 
their  patron  saints. 

«  On  his  trial.  Laud  utterly  denied 
himself  to  be,  either  an  Arininian,  or  a 
promoter  of  Arminianism — *  I  answer,  in 
general,'  said  this  prevaricating  prelate, 
*  that  I  never  endeavoured  to  introduce 
ArmiQianism  into  our  church,  nor  ever 
maintained  any  Armlnian  opinions.  I 
did  neither  protect,  nor  countenance  the 
Arminians,  persons,  books,  or;  tenets. 
True  it  is,  I  was,  in  a  declaration  of  the 
Commons  House,  taxed  as  a  favoiner, 
advancer  of  Arminians  and  their  opinions, 
without  any  particular  proof  at  all; 
which  was  a  great  slander  to  me."-i- 
pp.  127—129. 

While  proving  and  illustrkting 
the  Arminianism  of  Laud  in  op- 
position to  this  declaration,  Mr. 
Bristed  introduces  the  following 
statement. 

"  Dr.  Glcig  is  a  Bishop  of  the  Episco* ' 
pal  Church  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  admired  of  the  contri- 
butors to  the  British  Critic,  and  the 
Antijacobin  ,  Review;  two  journals, 
avowedly  instituted  and  supported  as 
-orthodox  champions  of  the  Anglican 
Church  Establishment;  and  the  sworn 
foes  of  all  non-episcopalians ;  but  more 
particularly  inveterate  against  all  evange- 
licals, whether  in  or  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
sute  church.  Bishop  Gleig  has  inserted 
a  dissertation  on  original  sin,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Stackhouse*s  History  of  the 
Bible. 

«  Able  and  learned,  undoubtedly,  is 
this  dissertation;  as,  indeed,  are  all  the 
writings  of  the  author  of  the  articles, 
metaphysics  aud  theology,  in  the  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica ;  but  its  orthodoxy, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  evangelism,  naany 
will  be  disposed  to  doubt,  when  they 
find  that  it  teaches,  how  Adam's  disobe- 
dience to  the  Divine  command  only  in^ 
.curred  the  penalty  of  bodilydeath;  thathis 
posterity  derive  no  moral  taint  or  corrup- 
tion from  him ;  that  children  are  bominto 
th^worid  quite  pure  and  innocent';  that  all 
the  iniquity  of  human  kind  proceeds  from 
the  errors  of  education  and  association  . 
ia  a  word,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
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original  or  birth  sin ;  the  ninth  ardde  of  newspapers  dbtinctly  declared,  that  the 
the  church,  in  which  Dr.  Gleig  is  a  New- York  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy. 
Bishop,  and  which  anticle  he  must  have  generally,  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  this  at- 
often  subscribed,  to  the  contrary  not'  tempt  to  procure  a  more  devout  obscrv- 
withstanding.  ance  of  the  Sabbath." — ^pp.  149^  150 

*'  Bisbop  Gleig,  with  an  edifying 
simplicity,  marvels  in  a  note,  that  his 
Scottish  neighbours  fancy  they  smell  a 
strong  savour  of  Socinianism  in  these 
episcopal  effusions ;  which  are  dedicated, 
*  by  permission,'  to  Dr.  Manners  Sutton, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  primate 
of  England,  and  spiritual  father  of  the 
Anglican  Church  Establishment" — 
pp.  141, 142. 

Large  as  our  extracts  have  been 
from  this  interesting  volume^  we 
are  persuaded  that  our  readers  will 
be  gratified  by  a  farther  selection  ; 
we  shall,  however^  defer  it  till 
our  next  number,  closing  for  the 
present  with  the  following  pithy 
narrative. 

*'  Has  a  copy  of  Ldiud's  Book  of  Sports 
foimd  its  way  into  the  city  of  New- York  ? 
In  the  month  of  July  1821,  several  of 
tiie  most  respectable  and  meritorious  of 
the  clergy,  of  various  denominations, 
proposed  to  the  corporation  to  call  a 
meeting  in  the  City  Hall,  in  order  to 
devise  some  means  of  bringing  about  a 
better  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  than 
the  present  too  prevailing  mode  of  spend- 
ing that  sacred  day,  in  steam-boat  ex- 
cursions, in  public  gardens,  in  taverns, 
in  carriages,  on  horseback  ;  in  a  word, 
any  where,  and  any  how,  except  attend- 
ing divine  worship.  The  proposal  was 
merely  to  procure  the  execution  of  the 
laws  already  in  being,  for  the  decent  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's-day. 

«  Immediately,  those  profound  theo- 
logians, the  doers  of  newspapers,  Chris- 
tian, Jew,  and  Gentile,  opened  in  full 
cry  against  these  clergy,  for  their  un- 
mannerly interference  with  the  Sabba- 
tical recreations  of  a  free  and  an  enlight- 
ened people.  The  epithets,  *  puritan, 
persecuting,  ambitious,  hypocritical,  in- 
tolerant,' and  so  forth,  rang  from  side 
to  side,  against  these  unfortunate  divines. 
A  large  couruer-meeting  was  got  up,  con- 
sisting of  the  purest  patriots  in  the  com- 
munity, among  whom  were  some  hundreds 
of  Hebrf^ws,  the  best  of  nil  possible  judges 
how  a  Christian  Sabbath  ought  to  be 
kept;  and  this  goodly  concourse  of 
pious  people  passed  a  resolution,  that 
the  interference  of  clergy  in  such  mat- 
ters was  highly  improper.  Huge  out- 
cries were  raised  against  church  and 
state,  clerical  tyranny,  and  similar  enor- 
mities; and  all  design  of  keeping  the 
Lord's-day  any  better  in  future,  than  in 
time  past,  was  completely  quashed. 

<<  It  is  but  justice  to  state,  thdt  the 


The  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Willieima,  Viscountess  Glenorchy, 
containing  Extracts  Jrom  her 
Diary  and  her  Correspondence. 
By  t.  S.  Jones,  p.  D.  Minister 
of  fier  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  Svo. 
I0s.6d.  London:  1822. 
QuocuNQUE  modo  scripta,  delectat, 
is  a  phrase  as  appropriate  to  bio- 
graphy as  to  history.  There  is 
something  indescribably  attrac- 
tive in  a  species  of  composition 
professing  to  uilfold  the  mo« 
tives  and  the  ittipulses  which  con- 
stitute the  essentiality,  and  mark 
the  distinguishing  features,  of  cha- 
racter. Every  individual,  in  so- 
ciety, acts  more  pr  less  under  a 
mask.  However  refined,  however 
consistent,  the  moral  sentiments 
and  the  exterior  habits  may  ap- 
pear, there  will  yet  be  a  decided 
difference  between  the  same  per- 
son in  his  closet,  in  his  family,  or 
in  the  world ;  and  the  adage  lliat 
'  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de 
chambre,'  may  be  expressed  in 
much  stronger  terms,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  secrecies  of  the  h^irt, 
and  to  the  verdict  of  conscience. 
Now,  though  all  biography  does 
not  afford,  nor  even  promise,  this 
minute  inspection  of  characteristic 
quality,  it  is  valuable  or  oth^- 
wise,  ni  proportion  as  it  approadies 
to,  or  recedes  from,  this  its  proper 
aim.  The  writer  who  gives  us 
nothing  more  than  a  meagre  de- 
lineation of  the  res  gestas  of  liis 
hero's  public  life,  falls  far  short  of 
him  wiio  delineates  the  domisstic 
scene,  and  exhibits  the  heart  and 
intellect  in  their  active  and  un- 
trammelled exercise  within  the  fa-~ 
miliar  circle;  and  more  interesting 
still  will  be  the  anatomy  of  mind 
and  feeling,  that  is  to  be  obtained 
only  from  diaries  and  adversaria, 
the  records  of  circumstances,  rea« 
soubgs,  and  motives,  uxdmoWn  to 
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Miy  but  to  the  individiial  whmn 
they  so  intitnately  concerned.  Of 
dke^sC  da««  we  cannot,  at  the 
present  moment,  recollect  any 
more  remarkable  spedmen  than 
Mr.  Macdonald's  bald  and  unsatis^ 
lactory  Memoir  of  Joseph  Benson. 
Boswell's  *  Table  Talk'  of  Dr. 
Johnson  is  an  admirable  example 
t)f  the  second.  -  And  of  the  third, 
niHnerous  instances,  various  in 
their  merit  and  importance,  will 
immediately  suggest  themselves  to 
our  readers. 

,Dr.  Jones's  work  is  of  a  mixed 
character,  and  without  ranjipng 
precisely  under  either  of  the  above 
classes,  partakes  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  them  all.^  He  gives  a  gene- 
ral narrative  of  Lady  Glenorchy's 
life,  accompanied  by  suitable  re- 
JBections  and  explanations,  and  il- 
lustrated by  extracts  from  her 
diary.  In  this  way  he  has  made 
up  an  interesting  book,  though 
we  could  wish  that  he  had  been 
less  resolute  in  his  determination 
to  'coldly  fiMrnish  forth'  an  8vo. 
^  520  pages  His  own  part  is  well 
done,  and  his  selertior^  from  let- 
ters and  personal  papers  is  entirely 
judicious;  but  there  was  hardly 
etiough  of  variety  or  strongly 
marked  feature  in  the  character, 
habits,  and  experience,  of  Lady 
G.,  to  Command  the  attention  of 
an  age ^own  fastidious  from  abun- 
dance, through  the  long  array  of 
nineteen  chapters.  We  do  not 
complain  for  ourselves,  hut  we 
fear  tlie  general  impression  will 
be,  that  the  book  is  somewhat 
heavy.  To  the  well-judgmg,. 
however,  to  those  who  are  arrest- 
ed by  the  substantial  qualities  of 
authorship,  rather  than  by  the 
mechanical  dexterities  of  book- 
making,  the  good  sense,  expressed 
tn  a  manly  and  unaffected  style, 
which  distinguishes  the  portion 
that  belongs  to  the  biogiapher, 
together  with  the  piety,  the  con- 
scientiousness, the  humility  and 
devotedness  displayed  in  the  writ- 
ifkgs  ^nd  in  the  life  of  the  excel- 
CoNO.  Mag.  No.  65.  . 


tent    Lady  Glenorchy,    will    be 
highly  acceptable  and  edifying. 

Lady  G.  was  the  youngest 
daugliter  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  a  me- 
dical gentleman  of  large  fortune;,  • 
in  North  Britain,  who  died  soon 
after  his  marriage,  leaving  twp 
children,  Mary  and  Willielma, 
to  the  care  of  a  mother  who 
watched  vigilantly  over  their  edu*- 
cation,  as  far,  at  least,  as  artificid 
accomplishments  were  concerned, 
while  her  ambitious  views  anti- 
cipated for  them  the  honours  of 
rank  and  title.  Her  wishes  were 
gratified.  Beautiful,  graceful,  and 
wealthy,  "  the  Misses  Maxwell" 
attracted  universal  admiration ; 
Mary,  the  eldest,  married  the  pre- 
mier Earl  of  Scotland,  and  be- 
came Countess  of  Sutherland.  The 
nobleman  to  whom  she  was  united, 
is  described  as  strikingly  hand- 
some in  his  person,  and  as  posses- 
sing "  all  the  dignity  and  amenity 
of  manners  and  character  which 
give  lustre  to  greatness,  while  she 
was  every  thing  which  could  be 
desired  by  such  a  husband."  In 
the  .twentieth  year  of  her  age, 
Willielma  became  the  wife  of  John, 
Viscount  Glenorchy,  only  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Breadalbane.  With 
this  wayward  heir  to  wealth  and 
title,  she  does  not  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  much  happiness,  though 
this  part  of  her  history  is  passed 
over  slightly.  The  first  years  of 
her  marriage  were  spent  in  the 
usual  routine  of  high  life ;  she 
travelled  on  the  Continent  with 
her  husband,  and  indulged  in  the 
vain  splendours  and  dissipating 
amusements  of  fashionable  exist- 
ence. Among  his  various  changes 
of  residence.  Lord  Glenorchy  some- 
times resided  at  a  seat  which  he 
possessed  In  Staffordshire,  "  at  no  ^ 
great  distance  from  Hawkstone, 
the  celebrated  seat  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  Bart.'*  With  the  pious  mem- 
bers of  this  family.  Lady  G.  formed 
a  happy  intimacy,  which  led  her 
to  serious  tlioughts  respecting  her 
eternal    concerns.      During    the 
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counsel  to  the  circumetances  of 
her  friend,  which  excite  our 
highest  admiration  of  the  writer. 
In  her  despondencies^  her  sick- 
nessesy  her  trials,  her  resolutions 
to  abandon  the  scenes  of  dissipa- 
tion.  Lady  G.  had  constant  re- 
course to  this  wise  and  faithful 
counsellor,  and  was  strei^hened 
by  the  intercourse.  In  4766,  she 
sustained  a  severe  privation  in  the 
loss  of  her  sister.  Lord  and  Lady- 
Sutherland,  dieeply  affected  by  the 
death  of  a  beloved  child,  instead 
of  seeking  consolation  at  a  throne 
of  grace,  sought  it  in  the  bustle  of 
worldly  amusement,  and  found 
misery  and  death.  Fever  first' 
seized  upon  the  husband.  His 
wretched  wife  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  malady  during  twenty- 
one  anxious  days  and  nights,  and 
then  sunk  under  exhaustion  and 
infection.  The  mother  of  Lady 
S.  hastening  to  attend  the  '  sum- 
mons to  her  dying  daughter,  and 
alighting  from  her  carriage  at  an 
inn  on  the  road,  made  inquiry  re- 
specting two  hearses  standing  by 
the  gate,  and  received  for  answer, 
that  they  containetl  the  remains  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Sutherland.  At 
Edinburgh,  Lady  Glenorchy  de- 
rived much  profitable  gratification 
from  meetings  held,  for  religious 
edification,  by  a  number  of  females 
of  rank  and  fortune.  At  these 
assemblies  were  accustomed  to  at- 
tend, the  Marchioness  of  Lothian, 
the  Countess  of  Leven,  Lady  Banff, 
Lady  Maxwell,  Lady  Ross  Baillie, 
and  many  others.  At  first  they 
were  held  at  different  places ;  but 
ultimately  they  took  place  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Walker,  senior  mi- 
nister of  the  Higli  Church,  who 
was  accustomed  to  iead  the  devo- 
tions, and  to  address  the  members. 
In  1 770,  probably  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Lady  Maxwell,  Lady  G. 
determined  to  endow  a  place  of 
worship,  on  the  lilieral  plan  of 
opening  the  pulpit  to  preachers  of 
Evangelical  sentiments,  without 
any.  distinction  of  sect  or  party. 
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summer  of  176*5,  she  was  seized 
with  a  putrid  fever,  that  awakened 
in  her  mind  a  host  of  anxieties 
and  fears,  which  had  slept  while 
health  enabled  her  to  put  at  a  dis- 
tance the  thought  of  a  future  state. 
A  letter  received  by  her,  while 
m  a  desponding  frame,  from  Miss 
Hill,  then  only  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  contains  so  admirable  and 
judicious  a  statement  of  gospel 
truth,  expressed  with  such  frank- 
ness and  firmness,  and  yet  gijial-ded 
by  so  much  wisdom  and  discre- 
tion, that  we«regret  our  inability, 
from  its  great  length,  to  insert  it 
Iiere. 

**  Tills  letter,  by  the  blessing  i>f  God,  , 
produced  what  was  inteuded  by  Miss 
Hill,  and  what  was  desired  by  Lady 
Glenorchy.  It  was  the  means  employi'd 
by  the  grace  of  Gotl,  to  brings  her  out  of 
the  horrible  pit  and  miry  clay  of  despon- 
dency, to  set  her  feet  on  the  Rock  of 
Ages,  to  establish  her  goings,  and  to  put 
a  new  song  in  her  mouth,  eren  praises 
imto  God.  It  may  now  be  said  of  Lady 
Glenorchy,  Behold  she  prayetb.  She 
arose  from  her  knees  at  Tay mouth,  as 
Saul  of  Tarsus  did  from  the  ground  near 
Damascus,  a  wonderful  monument  of  the 
power  and  grace  of  God.  From  that  in- 
teresting moment,  without  hesitation  or 
conferring  with  flesh  and  blood,  she  re- 
solutely turned  her  back  on  the  dissi- 
pated world,  and  without  reserve  de- 
voted herself,  and  all  that  she  could 
rommand  and  influence,  to  the  service 
of  Christ  and  the  glory  of  God ;  and  in 
this  she  invariably  persisted  to  her  latest 
breath.  Her  future  path  of  life  lay 
through  evil  report  and  through  good 
report ;  in  the  niidf;t  of  deep  adversity 
and  high  prosperity ;  of  severe  trials  and 
strong  temptations,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual.  But  none  of  these  things 
moved  her  from  the  steadfastness  of  her 
Christian  profession.  Although  her 
road  was  ofti*n  rough  in  the  extreme. 
And  her  enemies  cruel,  strong,  and  nume- 
rous, yet  on  she  went  in  her  Christian 
course,  never  deviating  to  the  right 
"hand  nor  to  the  left ;  but  ever  pressing 
toward  the  mark  fur  the  prize  of  tUe 
high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesuir."-* 
pp.  12. 

It  was  a  happy  dispensation 
that  gave  to  Lady  Glenorchy 
such  a  correspondent  as  Miss  Hill, 
wliose  letters  are  marked  by  an 
experimental  knowledge,  and  a 
skilful     application    of    spiritual 
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It  is  to  the  discredit  of  human 
temper  that  this  catholic  plan  was 
found  impracticable.  Mr.  Walker 
expressed  his  decided  disapproba- 
tion of  the  scheme,  and  *'  his  de- 
termination to  give  her  no  aid." 
Dr.  Webster,  however,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Tolbooth  Church, 
a  man  of  considerable  talait,  "  po- 
lidied  manners,  and  fascinating 
conversation,"  though  "  an  avowed 
Calvinist  of  the  higher  class,"  gave 
her  his  cordial  assistance.  The 
Sabbath  services  were  intended 
to  be  conducted  by  Presbyterians 
and  Episcopalians,  while  one  day 
in  the  week  was  supplied  by 
preachers  in  connodon  with  Mr. 
Wesley.  In  1770,  Lady  Gle- 
norchy  became  personally  ac- 
quainted with  that  eminent  man, 
and  the  following  observaUons 
occur  in  her  diary  for  May  in  that 
year* 

**  This  morning  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wehster 
and  Mr.  Wesley  met  at  my  house,  and 
had  a  long  conversation  together.  They 
agreed  on  all  doctrines  on  which  they 
spoke,  except  those  of  God's  decrees, 
predestination,  and  the  saints'  persever- 
aoce,  which  Mr.  Wesley  does  not  hold. 
After  Mr.  Wesley  was  gone,  Dr.  Webster 
told  me  in  a  £air  and  candid  manner 
wHerein  he  disapproved  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
sentiments.  I  must  (according  to  the 
light  I  now  have,  and  idways  have  had, 
ever  since  the  Lord  was  pleased  to 
awaken  me),  agree  with  Dr.  Webster. 
Nevertheless  I  hope  Mr.  Wesley  is  a 
child  of  God.  He  has  been  an  instru- 
ment in  ^is  hands  of  saving  souls; 
as  such  I  honour  him,  and  will  counte* 
nance  his  preachers.  I  hj^ve  heard  him 
preach  thrice ;  and  I  should  have  been 
better  pleased  had  he  preached  more  of 
Christ,  and  less  of  hitnself.  1  did  not 
And  Ws  words  come  with  power  to  my 
owa  soul.  I  desire  to  bless  God  for 
liaving  eri?ibled  me  in  some  measure  this 
day  to  be  faithful  to  the  convictions  of 
Iris  Spirit  O,  that  I  may  daily  receive 
more  strength  and  courage,  to  be  ac- 
counted a. fool  for  Christ's  sake."— 
pp.  156. 

In  177 1>  the  Rev.  Richard  de 
Courcy,  became  minister  of  St. 
Mary's  chapel,  which  had  been 
opened  for  public  worship  by 
Lady  Glenorchy,  on  the  plan  to 
which  we  have  just  adverted.     In 
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November  of  the  same  year,  Lord 
Glenorchy  died,  bequeathing  to 
his  wife  every  thing  over  which, 
he  had  a  disposmg  power.  His 
father.  Lord  Breadalbane,  behaved 
in  the  most  kind  and  liberal 
manner  to  the  widow,  who  took 
up  her  residence  with  him,  at  the  ' 
Abbey  of  Holyrood  House.  Lady 
Glenorchy  was  now  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  with  the  uncontrolled  com- 
mand of  a  considerable  fortune, 
at  liberty  to  pursue  her  plans  for 
the  promotion  of  religious  truth. 
The  chapel,  since  distinguished 
by  her  name  at  Edinburgh,  was 
completed  at  her  expence ;  she 
built  or  repaired  another  at  Strath- 
fillan,  and  maintained  two  Mis- 
sionary preachers  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  "  Lady  Glenorchy  s 
chapel  at  Edinburgh,  is  a  plain 
but  substantial  stone  building, 
commodiously  fitted  up  to  hold 
two  thousand  people,  and  when 
very  crowded  may  hold  more." 
It  was  at  first  supplied  by  clergy- 
men of  the  Scotch  kirk,  and  by 
Dissenting  ministers  from  Eng- 
land, but  when  it  became  expe- 
dient to  appoint  a  settled  pastor, 
considerable  difficulties  presented 
themselves.  The  late  excellent 
Mr.  Grove  preached  to  the  congre- 
gation for  some  time,  but  when 
his  final  settlement  was  proposed, 
it  was  found  that  the  rigid  system 
of  the  Scotch  estiblishment,  and 
his  Dissenting  principles,  rendered 
a  coalition  impossible.  Mr.  Sheriff, 
who  officiated  for  some  time,  iunk 
under  the  iiifirmities  of  his  consti- 
tution ;  "  his  kst  days  and  hours 
were  those  of  a  man  of  God,  full 
of  faith  and  peace."  We  extract 
from  Lady  G.*s  diary,  her  pious 
improvement  of  this  event. 

«<  Satm^ay,  Jime\3, 1778. — Yesterday 
at  niue  o'clock,  it  pleased  God  to  take 
to  himself  my  very  dear  friend  and  pas- 
tor, Mr.  Sheriff.  He  was  enabled  on 
Thursday,  to  speak  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  near  ten  at  night,  almost 
without  intermission,  to  the  praise  of 
glorious  grace.  He  gave  me  many  ^- 
hortations,  and  said,  submit,  it  is  the 
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hord^B  doing  I  ve  shbll  live  together 
yr'iXh.  him  for  ever;  he  has  saved  me; 
he  will  save  you,  my  dear  friend.  His 
I&st  words  were — all  is  well.  The  Lord' 
most  wonderftilly  supported  mo  during 
l^e  last  two  days  and  uights  of  his  life, 
enabling  me  to  attend  him  during  that 
time,  without  weariness.  I  felt  uncom- 
mon power  to  believe '  and  acquiesce  in 
the  Lord's  >yill.  He  is  now  with  his 
God.  O  that  his  Jying  words  may  make 
a  suitabla  impression  on  my  h&u-t ;  may 
I  never  forget  the  awful  but  instructive 
scene ;  may  I  listen  to  the  voice  of  Grod 
through  him,  and  perse^xTe  in  his  work 
to  the  end.  May  1  give  up  all  for  Christ, 
and  bear  all  his  dispensations  with  pa- 
tience. May  I  see  my  friend  in  glory, 
and  be  for  e>'er  with  the  Lord.  Amen, 
and  Amen. 

«*  Sabbath,  June  14. — This  day  I  was 
enabled  to  attend  public  worsdiip,  after 
which,  I  visited  the  place  where  Mr. 
Sheriff  was  to  be  laid.  These  words 
came  with  much  force  to  my  remem- 
brance, his  flesh  shall  rrat  in  hope^ — sown 
io  weakness, — raised  in  power  !  After- 
wards I  was  present  at  the*  chesting, 
^nd  1  was  supported  wonderfully  through 
the  whole  ceremony ;  and  at  the  evening 
'  sermon  at  the  Bamtoil chapel,  I  was  ena- 
bled to  beHeve  that  all  was  weU." 

After  an  unsuccessful  applica- 
tion had  been  made  to  the  Rev. 
John  Clayton,  now  of  the  Weigh 
House^  Dr.  Jones^  who  had  been 
previously  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  Lady  Glenorchy,  became  mi- 
nister of  the  chapel^  and^  on  sub- 

*  The  last  melancholy  services,  due 
to  the  dead,  are  not  in  Scotland  left  to 
undertakers  and  their  attendants; — ^The 
body  is  wash^  and  swathed,  and  hud  oat 
by  the  tick  nurse,  or  servants,  of  the 

,  bonsehold.  When  it  is  to  be  put  into  the 
coffin,  the  relations,  and  most  intiina^ 
friends,  to~whom  affection  and  respect  are 
intended  to  be  shewn,  are  invited  to  at- 
tend as  witnesses..  The  performance  of 
this  duty  is  done  by  the  nearest  relations, 
>vith  great  solemnity,  and  profound  si- 
lence. This  office  being  performed,  if 
a  clergyman  is  present,  which  is  often 
the  case,  he  closes  the  solemnity  by  ap- 
propriate prayer,  and  this  is  called  the 
chesting. 

When  the  company  invited  to  the 
funeral  are  collected^  immediately  before 
carrying  ont  the  corpse  to  the  grave,  a 
clergyman  also  offers  a  suitable  prayer  ; 
and  this  is  the  only  religious  funeral 
service  used  in  Scotland,  excepting  by 
those  of  the  Episcopal  church.^pp.  428^ 

.  429. 
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sorifahiig  the  Confe^sien  and  Foiv 
muia,  was  admitted  to  commuQian 
witli  the  Presbytery  of  Edintiiirgfat. 
Lady  Glenorchy 's  oonstttuiion 
does  not  appear  to  have  been^  at 
^ny  time,  a  very  strong  dne^  and 
during  her  childho6d>  she  seem^ 
to  have  been  subject,  to  frequent 
attacks  of  disease.  She  died  aft 
Edinburgh,  on  the  17tli  July^ 
1786,  at  the  age  of  45**  The 
effects  <^  her  last  attack  were 
such  as  to  produce  a  languor  and 
heaviness,  which  gave  little  opp<u> 
tunity  for  much  energy  of  express 
sion,  but  the  calmness  and  tBan- 
qailUty  of  her  mind  was  unabated^ 
'  and  showed  the  strong  support  uf 
Christian .  principle.  The  simple 
phrase  which  she  was  heard  ta 
Utter—**  VV^cll,  if  this  be  dyings,  it 
is  the  pleasantest  thing  imagin* 
able!"  speaks  volumes;  it  shows 
how  well  she  was  prepared^  how 
thoroughly  her  mind  was. settled 
and  made  up.  Death  to  her  was 
but  the  closing  scene  of  a  life  spent 
in  the  fear  and  service  of  God,  in 
the  faith  and  love  of  the  Gospel, 
^d  the  mercy  which  had  guided 
and  sustained  her  through  many  a 
trial,  did  not  leave  her  to  stmggle 
hopelessly  with  the  last. 


%»»%'»^%%^»%<% 


Dfvighfs  Travels  in  New  England 
and  New  York. 
(Continued  from  page  209»J 

Dr.  D WIGHT  is  a  thorough  Ame- 
rican, and  though  we  like  him  the 
better  for  his  hearty  nationality, 
yet  it  places  us  under  the  ne^res^ 
sity  of  receiving  some  of  his 
statements^  with  a  little  caution, 
not  from ';  the  slightest  ques* 
tioning  of  the  pure  diaracter  of 
the  man,  but  from  a  long  and 
extensive  observation  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  extenuating  or 
exaggerating  medium,  through 
whidi  facts  are  viewed  by  innd* 

*  The  inscription  on  Lady  G.'s  funeral 
tablet,  has  July  13,  as  the  date  o/  her 
dcutb,  and  states  her  age  at  43« 
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cent  or  even  I&ud«ble  )ftr«}iidiee.    exatnmatidn   for 
Many  of  his  nairatives  are^   of 
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narratives  are^ 
course^  derived  fir^m  furivate  ftU^ 
tboidtieg^  and  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  family  attachment  and  per^^ 
sonal  fiiendfilitp  would  give  a  fk« 
voarable  colouring  to  i^e  repre- 
sentation. Enough,  however,  will 
remain,  after  every  deduction,  to 
shew  the  high  standard  of  morals 
whidi,  though  we  fear  that  it  is 
desoendins^  on  the  scale,  has  hi- 
therto distmguished  the  Northern 
States*  Vaioor  and  piety  were 
their  distinguishing  qualities  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  theff  Iwstory,  and 
we  tmait  that  they  will  never 
desert  the  principles  of  their  noble 
ancestors.  Wealth  will  bring 
luxury,  and  luxury  corruption  c£ 
manners,  but  we  have  confidence 
diat  the  blessing  oi'  God  and  the 
outpourings  of  his  Spirit,  will 
always  be  abundant  on  a  race  so 
gkHTioosly  descended. 

A  minute  account  is  given  by 
Dr.  Dwight  of  the  educational 
establishment  at  Newhaven,  over 
which  he  presided.  Yale  College 
was  founded  by  charter,  in  1701, 
though  it  took  its  name  from  that 
of  an  early  benefactor,  several 
years  subsequent.  Donations  in 
money,  land,  and  bopks,  have 
been,  at  different  periods,  received 
from  the  State  Legislature,  and  firom 
different  individuals  in  America 
and  Europe.  I'he  College  Corpo- 
ration is  partly  secular,  and  partly 
clerical ;  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  six^senior  council- 
lors of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
are  ex-oficio  members  of  the  first 
dass,  while  the  president  and  ten 
fellows,  all  blergymen,  form  the 
latter  division.  The  consequences 
of  this  arrangement  are  said  -to 
have  been  beneftctal.  The  library 
and  philosophical  apparatus  of  the 
College  are  described  as  extremely 
valuable.  The  course  of  educ»* 
tion,  though,  we  think,  defective 
in  some  respects,  and  somewhat 
objectionable  in  others,  seems  on 
the  whole^  judicious ;  and,  if  the 


admisBion  be 
smartly  pushed  in  the  direction 
indidated  by  die  works  cited  4» 
affording  the  required  test8>  ihe 
students  must  bring  with  them  to 
the  College,  a  rety  ipespect^e 
portion  of  attainment.  The  sys* 
tern  of  government  is  of  a  '*  pa- 
rental character." 

**  Whenever  the  faculty  are  satisfied, 
that  any  student  is  gailty  of  the«e  infe- 
rior trespasses  against  tl>e  ]aws>  of  the 
college,  or  of  mpniKiy,  wMcIj  in  tljctr 
consequences  inrolve  desertion  of  study, 
and  disorderly  or  diK&oIut^  conduct ;  the 
student,  after  proper  ^ittempLe  have  btN.'n 
made  to  reform  bim  hy  privftte  remon- 
strance, is  solemt^ly  Admoublu^d  that  he 
is  in  danger.  IF  he  contmtiee  unre- 
formedj  be  is  aclmoubfied  r  second  tinie, 
and  his  conduct  vamlc  known  to  his  parent 
or  guardian  $  that  he  may  unite  bis 
efforts  with  those  of  tlie  ficulty  for  ih# 
reformation  of  tlic  youth.  If  the  youth 
flftill  persists  in  his  vicious  courses^  h&  Is 
sent  home,  and  cannot  he  re-adnutted 
without  a  TOte  of  the  faeuliy, 

"  This  scheme  of  goveriimaut  fiafi  been 
found  to  unite  in  \t  €very  odvanti^.  It 
is  more  efficacious  than  Lhe  former,  more 
acceptable  to  tht:  aiudent^,  snd  more  itp-  ' 
proved  by  the  public.  So  faf  ps  I  kitovr 
it  is,  however,  giu^nliir/* — Vol.  L  p*  IHO, 

The  annual  expense  of  tuiticjn 
is  under  eight  pounds. 

"Upwards  of  two  hundred  youths 
are  in  this  seminary  continually  receive 
ing  benefits  fh>ra  the  efficacy  dr  a  inode<^ 
rate  sum,  for  the  reqpi  yalue  of  vrhM^ 
millions  would  be  a  cheap  price.  Ther^e 
is  not  a  legislature,  a  court,  a  congrc- 
gation,  a  town-meeting,  nor  even  a  fire* 
side,  which,'  however,  insensible  of  the 
fact,  does  not  share  in  these  behefits. 
From  this  fountain  flow,  circuilously 
indeed,  but  really  and  ultimately,  the 
laws  of  the  state  and  its  whole  inris- 
prudence  ;  the  rules  which  form  its  happy 
society,  and  the  doctrines  and  precepla 
which  are  inculcated  in  its  chiirebc*. 
He,  therefore,  wlio  is  a  benefactor  to  an 
institution  of  this  nature,  becomes  a  be- 
nefactor to  his  countiy,  and  to  all  tbe 
geneiktioBs  by  which  it  will  herealter  6e 
inhabited.— Vol.  L  p.  175. 

The  Rev.  Thom^  Hooker  '*  was 
one  of  that  small  number  of  ti^en, 
who  are  destined  by  Providence 
to  have  an  important  and  bene^ 
vblent  (beneficial)  infiiusnce  'on 
the  afiUirs  of  n^nkind."  He-waa 
bom  in  England,  1586^  and  obp 
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College,  Cambridge.  He  waj*.  e^rly 
the '  subject  of  a  ,  saving  change^ 
and  maintained  through  life>.  a 
high  and  consistent  chmracter.. 
Having  joined  tlie .  emigrants  io 
New  £ngland>  he  becan^  the 
guide  and  director  of  the  (nfant 
bolony  of  Hartford.  He  is  fre- 
quently styled  **  the  father  of 
Connecticut^  and  the  father  of  the 
churches  in  Connecticut. 

*'  Thii  fullouiui;  aticcdoLtJ,  trani^inittiicl 
amting^  hia  dt^acenJanta,  is  in  scrcml  pat- 
ticiilai'3  slrotigty  ejtpressire  of  hia  cha- 
racter. In  the  JiittiT  piiri  of  iiuluuiri, 
Mr.  Haoli^r,  being  sudJenly  awaktfued 
by  au  uuii$ual  uqIsc,  thought  he  hf'ai'tl  a 
person  in  his  celJim  He  iinincdiiiiely 
arose,  dressed  bmiaelf,  niid  went  silently 
to  tkc  foot  of  the  cellar  stiiirs.  There 
he  sair  n  uian^  with  u  candle  in  his  hand, 
taking  pork  ^ut  of  the  bjarrel.  When 
he  Had  tiUceu  out  the  last  picci', 
Mr.  Hcioker,  accoaimg  him  pkA^antly, 
said,  '^Ncigbbonrj  you  act  unfairly  j 
you  ought  to  leave  a  part  for  ine*" 
Thuud^er^truck  ut  biding  detected,  espe- 
cially at  being  delc-cted  by  ao  anfful  a 
witness,  the  culprit  fell  at  his  feet,  cc>n- 
demufd  himself  for  hU  wickcclupsa,  and 
implored  his  pflrdon.  Mr*  1  looker 
elieerfully  forgave  luiu^  aud  (.'oncealed  hiii 
crime,  but  forced  him  to  carry  half  the 
pork  to  his  owa  house.*' — Vol.^I.  p.  206* 

The  constitution  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut^  is  detailed  and  dis- 
cussed at  some  length ;  but  even 
if  we  had  felt  it  expedient  to  enter 
on  the  statements  and  conside- 
rations which  would  be  indispen- 
sable to  a  correct  representation, 
we  should  be  deterred  by  a  note, 
inserted  by  the  publisher,  from 
which  we  Iciira,  that  "  in  the  year 
1818,  the  State  adopted  a  new 
constitution,"  We  -are  sorry  to 
iSnd  that  the  latter  editions  of  the 
volume  of  the  laws,  omit  the  de- 
claration, prefixed  to  it  in  former 
times,  Uiat  ^'if  any  law  of  the 
State  shall  be  found  to  contradict 
th^lawof  God,  it  shall  l>e  null 
and  void  of  course."  The  advo- 
c;ates  for  the  omission  would  pro^ 
bably  plead  that  the  provision  was 
implied;  it  may  be  so,  but  we 
must  {Hrefer  its  express  and  solemn 
recagnitlon*      It  augiuns  happily 


for  the  well-being"  of  the  State, 
ivhen .  its  rulers  and  legislators 
openly  avow  their .  obedience  to 
the  supremacy  of-  the  divine  law. 
In  the  old  penal  code  of  this  co« 
lony,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  blas- 
phemy, adultery,  man  stealing, 
'^  cursing  or  smiting  &th«r  or 
mother,  pnless  where  tlie  child 
had  been  grossly  neglected  in.  his 
education,  or  provoked  by  cruelty, 
or  forced  to  strike  in  selfilefence,'* 
stubbornness  and  rebellion  in  chil- 
dren, were  among  the  offences  pu- 
nished with  death.  The  modem 
law, .  is  of  a  milder  cast,  but 
<^  adultery  with  a  married  woman 
is  punished  in  both  parties  by 
whipping,  branding  the  letter  A 
On  the  forehead^  and  wearing  a 
baiter  about  the  neck  on  the  out- 
side of  their  garments,  daring 
their  abode  in  the  State."  Im- 
prisonment in  this  part  of  the 
Union,  seems  to  be  unusually 
severe.  r 

<<  Newgate  prisoti  is  the  public  gaol 
and  workhouse  of  the  state.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  township  of  Granby,  on  the 
range  of  Mount  Tom,  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  from  Hartford,  it  is 
composed  of  two  parts ;  a  cavern  and  a 
building  on,  its  mouth.  The  cavern  is 
the  work,  of  human  industry,  eu) ployed 
in  collecting  copper  ore  ;  and  was  dug 
and  blown  out.  many  years  since.  All 
the  healthy  prisoners  among  the  gross 
Griminals  are  confined  in  the  cavern. 
Those  of  inferior  guilt  are  kept  in  the 
upper  prison,  according  to  the  discretion 
of  the  overseers.'*— Vol.  I;  p.  246. 

■^^  There  are  two  advantages  attending, 
this  prison  ;  its  safety  from  escapes,  and 
the  terror  with  which  it  is  regarded. 
The  apprehension  of  being  cn>htincti 
nnder  ground,  and  the  almost  absolute 
despair  of  making  an  escape,  have  pro- 
bably had  a  serious  influence  to  prevent 
the  crimes  for  which  its  gloomy  recesses 
fmnish  the  reward."— Vol.  I.  24«,  247. 

.  Harvard,  or  Cambridge  College, 
is  described  less  minutely  than 
the  institution  over  which  the 
author  himself  presided.  The 
original  terms  of  admission  were 
such  as,  we  suspect,  would  re- 
duce the  successful  candidates  for 
matriculation,   ta  a  number  very 
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easily  reckoned  up.  They  were, 
"that  the  student  should  be  able 
to  read  any  classical  author  into 
English,  sjiould  readily  make  and 
speak  true  Latin,  and  should  write 
it  in  verse  as  well  as  prose."  Of 
course  they  have  been  virtually 
abrogated,  and  are,  probably, 
now  as  much  too  low,  as  they 
might  be  primarily  too  high. 


<«The  greatest  disadrantage  under 
which  this  semiaary  labours,  is  the  prox* 
imity  of  Boston.  The  allurements  of 
this  noetropolis  have  often  become  too 
powerfully  seductive  to  be  resisted  by 
the  gay,  and  sometimes  even  by  the 
grave  youths,  who  assemble  here  for 
their  education.  Since  the  erection  of 
West  Boston  bridge,  the  distance  be- 
tween these  towns  is  i*eduded  from  five 
to  little  more  than  three  miles.  This 
fact,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  the  go- 
vernors of  the  university,  has  rendered 
the  evil  alhided^to  still  greater.  The 
bustle  and  splendour  of  a  large  commer- 
cial town  are  necessarily  hostile  to  study. 
Theatres,  particularly,  can  scarcely  fail 
of  fascinating 'the  mind  at  so  eiurly  a 
period  of  life.  At  the  same  time,  the 
opulence  and  liberality  of  the  capital 
ha\^  often  supplied  the  pecuniarv 
wants  of  this  institution,  and  througk 
the  correspondence,  extensively  main- 
tained between  Boston  and  Great  Britain, 
have  been  derived  to  it,  from  that  country, 
many  important  benefactions."— VoL  I. 
p.  446. 

But  we  '.  must  absolutely  force 
our  way  out  of  the  first  volume, 
though  Boston  lies  in  our  path ; 
we  cannot,  however,  turn  from 
that  city,  till  we  have  cited,  with- 
out coniment,  but  with  most 
painful  feelings,  the  following  pas- 
sage. 

"  During  one  hundred  and  forty  years, 
Boston  was  probably  more  distinguished 
for  religion  than  any  city  of  the  same 
sixe  in  the  world.  An  important  change 
has,  however,  within  a  period  of  no  great 
length,  taken  place  in  the  religious  opi 
nions  of  the  Bostonians.  Before  this 
period,  moderate  Calvinism  very  gene- 
rally prevailed.  At  the  present  time, 
Unitarianism  appears  to  be  the  predomi- 
nating system.  It  is  believed,  that  nei^ 
Iher  ministers  nor  peoj)le  have  had  any 
r;ason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  this 
cha^.*'— Vol.  I.  p.  470. 

The  observations  on  the  showy 
•uperficijd     ]mA    of    education. 
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prevalent  among  the  Bostonians, 
are  excellent,  and  we  regret  we 
can  only  spare  room  for  the  fol- 
lowing fragment.  Describing  the 
situation  of  a  fashionably  tr^ned, 
romance-reading  female,  he  pro- 
ceeds-*   . 

'<  Besides,  this  life  is  always  in  some 
degree  a  season  nf  siinVrIng  ntid  sorrow- 
In  what  manner  Cfiii  our  ht'rolne  en- 
counter either  }  To  patience  amt  forti- 
tude, she  has  from  her  infjincy  beeu  & 
stranger.  With  religion  &h&  is  unac- 
quainted. '  PHurlplea,  sucli  iw  rcUgioti 
approves,  she  ba»  none.  TJiis  nrorUl  has 
daily  blasted  all  her  *.^xpccUtiona  -,  with 
the  future  worltJ  she  has  not  b<?giiii  a 
connection.  Eelwircn  the  Bible  and 
novels  there  is  a  gulpb  fixi^d,  which  few 
novel  readers  iin^  will  lug  to  pass.  The 
consciousness  uf  virtue,  tlie  dignliied 
pleasure  of  hiwinjf  pcrfonued  our  (tuty, 
the  serene  remeiiibrnfiCL^  nf  fin  useful  Jife, 
the  hope  of  an  jntt-rest  In  tlic  Rt^de^mer^ 
and  the  promiiie  of  a  glorious  inheritance 
in  the  favour  of  Goilj  nro  never  found  la 
novels ;  and  of  course  liave  never  btcii 
found  by  her,  A  weur^s  tllstrcsaed,  be- 
wildered voyager  amid  the  billows  of  af- 
fliction^ she  looks  around  her  in  viun,  to 
find  a  pilot,  a  pole-star,  or  a  shore."— 
Vol.  L  pp.  476,  477. 

The  Rev.  Habijah  Weld,  upr 
wards  of  fifly  years  pastor  of  the 
church  and  congregation  in  Attle- 
borough,  a  township  apparently 
about  thirty  miles  from  Boston, 
obtains  an  honotrable  menUon  in 
tliese  volumes.  His  patrimony 
purchased  for  him  a  farm  of  se- 
venty acres,  he  had  a  salary  of  220 
dollars,  and  **  a  parsonage  lot 
which  furnished  him  with  wodd 
and  a  little  pasture."  He  had 
fifteen  children,  four  of  whom  died 
young, 

"This  numerous  family  he  educated 
with  the  means  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, in  a  manner  superior  to  what  is 
usually  found  in  similar  circumstances, 
entertained  much  company  in  a  style  of 
genuine  hospitality^  and  was  always  pre- 
pared to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of 
others. 

**  For  the  regulation  of  his  domestic 
concerns,  Mr.  Weld  prescribed  to  him- 
self and  his  family  a  fixed  system  of  rules, 
which  were  invariably  observed,  and  con- 
tiibuted  not  a  little  to  the  pleasantness 
and  prosperity  of  his  life.  His  children,' 
labourers,    and   servants,  submitted  to 
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them  with  dieerfulness ;  and  his  linuse 
became  the  seat  of  absolute  industry, 
peiLce,  and  good  onler.  Breakfast  w&s 
OR  the  table  precisely  at  six  o'clock, 
dinner  at  twelve,  and  dapper  at  six  in  the 
evening.  After  semper  he  neither  made 
visits  himself,  nor  permitted  any  of  his 
family  to  make  them. 

«*  His  observation  of  the  Sabbath  was 
probably  uncxiiiuplnd>  ^Vlum  hir^iid  la- 
bourers Wtre  dt  work  for  him,  however 
busy  the  season,  evtni  when  bid  i^rops 
were  expQSt'd  to  di^st ruction  by  rfiluj  he 
dinniiaaed  tbein  all  so  early  on  Siitiirday 
aftcnioou  ua  to  euablc:  them  ta  reach  their 
own  homes  before  sunset,  the  time  when 
lue  began  the  Sabbath,  His  cattle  were 
all  fed,  his  cows  milked,  the  vc^re tables 
for  thi*  ensuing  day  prt^parcJ,  and  his 
family  HUmmoued  t[>|jfettier,  prtvioualy  to 
ill  is  sacred  perioiL  Until  nine  o'clock 
he  spent  the  ev^eaiug  with  his  household 
in  reading  and  prayer,  and  at  thia  mo- 
ment ihey  uniformly  retired  to  their 
beds>  No  room  in  bis  Louse  was  swept, 
no  bed  WHS  made,  nor  was  any  act,  ex- 
cept such  a$  were  acts  of  necessity  and 
mercy  in  tLi^  stnct  sense,  done,  until 
sun  eat  on  Cbe  sticceeilinf  day,  when,  in 
liis  opinion,  the  Sabbath  terminated/* — 
Vol.  iL|»p.  14, 

'  His  natural  dispo^tion  was 
hasty,  but  he  kept  his  temper 
under  such  strict  control,  ''that 
a  censurable  or  imprudent  act  is 
not  known  to  have  been  done  by 
him,  nor  an  improper  word  ut- 
tei*ed/'  He  was  a  faithful  and 
evangelical  preacher,  a  stern  and 
undaunted  assailaht  of  vice.  Never 
did  he  tolerate  indecorum  in  the 
house  of  God;  a  sleeper  "was 
sure  to  be  roused  by  a  pungent 
reproof.".  He  died  suddenly  in 
1782,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eiglity. 

The  following  singular  instance 
of  the  effect  of  sound,  occurred 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
tawn  of  Providence. 

*'  While  it  was  unfinished  a  bird  flew 
into  it ;  and,  in  endeavouriog  to  escape, 
directed  bis  course  to  a  sky-light  in  the 
dome,  over  the  centre  of  the  house.  As 
he  was  fluttering  around  the  sky-light, 
one  of  the  workmen  on  the  floor  struck 
with  his  hammer  a  smart  blow  upon  a 
work-bench.  The  bird  inataatlydropped ; 
and  was  taken  up  dead.  Whether  he 
was  killed  by  tlic  sound,  or  by  the  fall, 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  determined."— 
Vol.  11.  p.  22. 


Rtvkrv  qf  Books : — Dufight's  Travels  CMa Y, 

.  In  one  of  his  journeys  Dr. 
D  wight  visited  the  following  very 
remarkable  scene. 


*'  Id  a  journey,  which  I  took  in  1798, 
I  visited  Hinsdaie  lor  the  purpose  of  eza-^ 
mining  West  River  Mountain,  reported 
many  year's  since  to  have  been  in  a- very 
htimble  degree  volcanic  A  Mr.  Butler 
of  this  town,  to  whom  we  were  recom- 
mended for  information,  accompanied  us 
to  the  spot  The  t)[iountaia  is  in  the 
northern  limit  of  the  township ;  and  ter- 
minates on  the  Coimecticut  in  a  bold 
bluffy  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  feet 
above  low-water  mark. 

"  About  one  humlred  and  fifty  feet 
firom  the  summit  we  found  a  pit,  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  deep,  dug  by  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants,  with  the  hope  of  finding 
some  species  of  ore.  We  hud  no  means 
of  descending  into  it,  and  were  enabled 
to  examine  it  only  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner  from  the  surface  above.  Frogi 
our  guide  and  some  other  persons,  whom 
,  we  found  at  an  inn,  we  received  the  fol- 
lowing story  :  Twenty-three  years  before, 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
alarmed  by  a  loud  noise,  proceeding  from 
this  mountain,  and  resembling  the  sound 
of  cannon.  A  Mr.  Burrett,  who  visited 
the  place,  found  a  hole,  forced  tlnrough 
Che  mountain  by  s  blast,  evidently,  as  he 
thought,  the  resalt  of  intestine  fire.  The 
hole,  was  about  six  inches  in  diameter* 
A  pine  tree,  which  stood  near  it,  was  in 
a  great  measure  covered  by  a  black  mine- 
r,sl  substance,  fdrced  violently  out  of  the 
passage,  ttod  consisting  chiefly  of  melted 
and  calcined  irou-ore,  strongly  resem- 
bling the  scoriae  Qf  a  blacksmith's  forge. 
It  was  forced  out  in  a  state  partially 
liquid;  and  driven  with  such  violence 
against  the  tree,  as  not  to  be  separated 
without  difficulty.  The  tree  stood  seve- 
ral years  afterwards ;  but  was  cut  down 
and  carried  away  before  we  visited  the 
place.  I'he  same  calcined  and  vitrified 
substances  frcre,  however,  still  adhering 
to  the  rocks  and  earth  in  several  places ; 
and  could  not  be  broken  off  without  a 
violent  effort  Prom  the  whole  appear- 
ance it  was  completely  evident,  that  it' 
was  driven  against  the  eliffii  in  the  8«me 
liq<iid  state.  The  clitfs  wer«  of  the  com^ 
moA  grey  granite  of  thi9  country,  and 
exhibited  no  appearance  of  having  been 
heated. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  pit  therflL 
was  a  large  pile  of  calcined  and  vitrified 
ore.  A  quantity  of  yellow  ochre,  also, 
was  dug  out  o(  the  pit ;  n  part  of  which, 
coarse,  mixed  with  other  substances; 
and  unfit  for  use,  was  still  lying  in  the 
vicinity.  Specimens  of  the  ochre,  and  of 
the  vitrified. ore,  1  brought  to  the  cabinet 
o(  Yale  College. 

"  Wc?  saw,  a  4ittle  bdow  the  pit,  tw* 
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holes ;  one  circular,  the  other  of  an  irre- 
gular figure  t  which  i  st  l^t  tt^^oted 
to  hare  been  made  by  animals.  '  A 
nearer  inspection  convinced  me,  .that 
this  was  impossible,  and  that  they  must 
hare  been  formed  by  ft  bi&at  ol  air  from 
the  bowels  of  the  mountain." — Vol*  2. 
pp.68, 69.  

In  oonncotton  with  an  Account 
of  Dartmouth  College^  fournkd  by 
Dr.  Wheelock^  ]Hincipa]Vy  for  the 
purposeof  educating  Indian  youUiy 
Dr.  Dw^t  makes  aome  interest- 
ing bbsecvations  on  that  important 
suliject 

«  The  original  design  of  educating 
Indians,  and  Missionaries  to  the  Ipdians, 
has  been  frustrated.  Two  of  the  natires 
oaly  hare  been  graduated  ha  thb  semi- 
naiy.  For  three  yfian  tdut  it  waa 
founded,  a  small  number  of  Missionaries, 

I  and  persons  destined  as  candidates  for 
this  em^oyment,  were  sent  among  the 

,  lagans.  Ftmh  that  period,  it  isj  be- 
liered,  all  efforts  of  this  nature  hav^ 

I  ceased.  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  any 
hiame  is  to  be  attached  either  to  Dr. 
Wheelock;  or  any  others  entnisted  with 
thiioonoem.    An  Indian  s^deut  eaanot 

I  be  obtained,  ordinarfly,  without  extreme 
difficul^.    What  is  at  least  as  unfortu 

I  nate,  his  habits  are  in  a  groat  measure 
fixed,  before  he  can  be  brought  to  a 
plaee  of  education,  and  more- resemble 
those  of  a  deer,  or  «  fox,  than  those  of 
a.cirilized  youth.    In  the  literal  sense, 

I  he  mnst  be  tamed,  and  to  tame  him  is 
•csrcely  possible.  He  may  possess  the 
arerage  talents,  or  eren  those  which  are 
M^erior.  He  may  lesm  (for  some  cil 
them  do  Icam)  easily  whatercr  is  pre- 
scribed tp^iin'as  a  task..  Still  he  is 
a  perfect  derotee  to  idleness  and  wau- 
denng,  impatient  of  subordination,  hos-*- 
tiletaiegalarityof  life,  and  enslered  to 
hligi^  and  ills- dog.  To  ingraft  litem* 
tore  aj^d  scienioe  on  such  a  stocky  de- 
mands a  degree'  of  skill,  patience,  and 
penereranoe,  not  often  found  in  the  snad 
of  man.  Few  cmfioymeats  hare  been 
iiMinB,hopeks8  t|ian  t|iis«  eren  among 
tiuwe' which  hare  been  'originally  con- 
iidered  as  desperate  \  and  no  instructor 
of  Indians,  since  the '  commencement 
of  Phffip'«  war^  exospt  iSu;  Mayhewii 
ted  BraiiyiTla,  bs^  )uid  ma<th  wesson  to 
coQgiatulate  himself  on  the-succeasof  his 
-'"  -s^Vol.  2.  pp.  103,104. 


*Slacd  ibis  was  wiiftfcot  Bfissioaaries 
hate  beea  sti^^oliad  at  Bnuaertf,  aad 

Com.  Ma^«  Ne.^5. 


We  were  about  to  finish  the 
present  section  with  this  extract, 
when  the  following  striking  narrac 
tive  met  our  eye,  and  induced  us  to 
extract  it  as  a  yet  more  interesting 

"  In  Benson  a  respectable  deigymaa 
had  been  settled  eight  or  ten  years. 
Some  time  before  we  passed  through 
this  town,  a  great  part  of  his  parishioners, 
influenced  1^  the  preraifiBg  turbolefice 
of  the  times,  and  by  the  rice  which  ne- 
cessarily grows  out  of  that  torimlenoe, 
became  to  such  a  degree  alienated  from 
him  in  their  affections,  as  to  make  him, 
ndt  unfrequently,  an  object  of  direrwon 
and  insult.  A  man  of  sense,  lesming, 
and  piety ;  of  superior  pnidence  and  anr  , 
exceptionable  Ufe,  such  as  he  Is,  coul4 
not*  be  made  ri^culous ;  vet  he  conld  be 
ridiiDuled.  The  heart  conld  disrelish  hia 
excellence,  although  the  conscience  was 
compelled  to  approre  of  his  character* 
The  voung  people,  partlculariy,  became 
ffrossly  hosnie  to  mm,  merely  because 
he  was  a  miinster  of  the  Gosiwl,  and  a 
rirtuous  man.  To  such  a  pitch  ctid  thIS' 
unworthy  and  lioendous  conduct  riise, 
that  the  clergyman  was  giring  up  his 
cure  as  hopeless,  and  preparing  to  take  a 
final  Idare  of  the  eoagregation.  At  this 
moment.  He,  who  has  g^rs^rea  hb  churdi 
on  the  palms  of  his  himds^  produced  Hi 
this  waste  a  general  reriral  of  Tellgiom^  ' 
The  *  stilly  small  roice,'  which  has  so 
often  hushed  the  sterm  a^  the  whiil- 
wind,  was  BO  Sboaer  heard,  than  the 
people  dropped  their  animosity  against 
their  minister;  rice  and  licentiousnesa 
fled  ;  peace,  order,  and  good-will,  took 
thdr  place.  This  worthy  man  bebame  at 
once  endeared  to  bis  flock,  the  ehnrcb 
was  enlarged  by  the  acoeanoQ:of  mulli« 
'  tudes  i  and  all  the  blessings  of  Christian 
neighbourhood  sprang  up  in  the  place  of 
tamuH  aad  eonfilsloa.  The  though^  of 
so-  happy  a  efasnge  saidothredE  aU  the 
rugigedness  of  this  imtoward  country,  to 
my  eye.  into  elegance  and  beauty ;  and 
enabled  me  to  realize  what  it  is  for  the 
w^demess  and  solitary  place  to  be  glad, 
andtiie  desert  to  rejoiee  and  bkissom  as 
the  rose."— VoL  2.  pp.  434^^  435. 

,  We  shall  endeavoor  to  condenae 
iirto  oat  more  diviaion  of  this  ar» 
tiele,  the  interesting  matter  whidi: 
atiUi  lie^  before  vm. 

t  tkd      t,..t I....    >..  ii.i   an  ill*    ■ii.i        ■    ii**! 

'  EHkH  among  Ae  Chetokees  and  Cboe^ 
tews;  aad  their  labours,  liither<o»  pro« 
mips  to  be  sneeassful^n^P^* 
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4i%4»»*^»»^»»4»ii»» 


7%e  Gentile  Sinner^  or  England 0 
brave  Gentleman:  characterizfid\ 
in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  both 
ds  he  hj  arid  as  Ac  should  be. 
My  Clem.  tUis,  M,J.  P^Uow  qf 
Qu.  CoiL  (Xeon.  The  Second 
Editian.    Odfard.    16§U 

Mierocosmograph^  /  or  a  Piece  of 
the  World  discovert;  in  Esstij^S 
And  Characters.  By  Jbhn  ilarle, 

Tkes£  little  w(»fks  are  examplea 
ot  a.  species:  of  compoiitioQ^  oace 
eiAteiofAy  fa^hiondbley  and  culti* 
v«^d  ih  fhi>  cdtlntl*y  ifritk.  great 
dafce^Sd-  tile  taste  <rf  xhk  multi- 
tuoe  baa  us^ally.  led  them  to  pre- 
fer aiititke6is>  qt»dnt  coikioeit^  and 
epightmitii^  ter^nens  and  poiht, 
tof  thfe  higher  qualities  of  cbmpo- 
sitioa ;  aiid  this  appetite  was  abun*- 
dandj  and  skilfuUy  supplied  by 
th^  tttithors  who  con;$iilted  the  pou 
ptilar  inclitmtion  iti  times  of  yore. 
The  ifenius  of  our  forefathers  was, 
in  a  remarkable  diegree>  dramatic, 
and  the  study  of  character  and 
of  habitual  peculiarities  and  man- 
ne|%  was  intimately  connected  with 
their  pursuita  In  modem  days, 
tUa  sort  of  literature  has  been 
superseded  by  a  third,  which,  widi 
more  attractive  interest,  combines 
^^ter  facility  of  execution^  and 
IS'  mo^e  injurious  to  intellect  and 
mjtybila,  inasmuch  as  it  hdds  out 
y^t  grtahter  tetnptatiotid  to  infericMr 
writers^  and  pand^a.  yet  morr 
gvosaly  to  the<  indcdenee  uid  sto- ' 
suality  o?  fadfecritoinate  Teadeiis. 
WeaUnde^to^novds  and  Romances, 
ft  d»8  ofipubHcaitiehs  w^iob  ia^da 
dialogue  and  sketches  ^  oiiaracK 
ter  with  narrative  madt  deseriptionv 
W«  abaUtake  this  opportumty^of 
expr€i»ijAg  1^  apprebvnmii  that 
this  traelb  of  readsn^f  iis  not^aVoided 
with  sufficient  lare,  by  ^mi^  t^ 
those  whose  training  and  wiboae 
principles  should  U^mik  them  bet« 


t^  thiftgs.     There  is  something, 

.  to  our  mind«.  Inexpressibly  revolt- 
ing in  the  attempt  to  combine  the 

.  artificial  excatanent  of  mei«  fiction 
wtth  ^e  solemn  truths  Dfdva  Gds* 
pel ;  and  yre  cannot  bat  regard' tMl 
suoctCBs  of  the^  iDdon^noat  mix* , 
tures  with  feeMngs  of  regrets  and 
evn augury.  Ther«  isaaotherorder 
of  fabulous  narrative,  which  lias 
taken  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the 
public  mind,  and  recommends 
itself  by ,  ^d\  specious  reason- 
ingsi,  tuit  it  is  counted  a  toMik  of 
wretched  taste,  iar  of  uhfk-puri*- 
tanishij  to  question  the  expediency 
o^  familiarising  ^ourselves,  with  ita 
attractions*  \ye  shall  not,  ho!!^ 
ever,  be  deterred  from  expressing 
our  fears,  that  the  appetite  fot 

,  these  things,  once  awakened,  may 
*'grow  with  what  it  feeds  on;'* 
that  the  interest  felt  in  die  «*  Seotdi 
novels,"  as  they  are  usually  termed, 
may  lead  to  habits  of  indulgence 
in  this^  kind  of  reading,  not  only 
at  varianee  with  a  right  state  oif 
heart,  but  with  a  souhd  and  vigor- 
ous constitution  of  understanding. 
Taates  of  thi9  <sort  are  lik«  r«i^ 
¥^eeds  in  hot^beds ;  they  strike 
rodt  in  all  directions,  and  spread 
ih  wide  and  rapid  luxuriance  till 
itbecomes  most  difficult  to  eradi*. 
cale  them  ;  they  cheek  the  growtb^^ 
and  usurp  the  place,  of  iis&Ri! 
and  really  ornamental  vegetation^ 
while  they  exhaust  and  reader 
barren  the  soil  which  might  other-* 
wise  be  richly  and  last^gly  pM«^ 
diictive. 

The    tiranch    of  literature   to 
whidi  We  ave  how  to  direct  mir 

-  attemion,  is  not  whol]y  f^  Hkxtm 
this  bbjection.  The  'delineation  of 
character  can  be  safbly  trusted  only 
to  pure  minds  and  dean  hatrds. 
A  dqsraved  imagjJnatiQn^  AiSatirecftl 
of«aalidott»prdpettldly>  tf^ifiy 
temper,^  may  hire  ^vA^m  ^^*>4^ 
opportunity  for  the  gratiiScatipn  of 
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iheu!  evH  dupdaitioRs ;  vlilley  on 
the  other  hand^  an  elegant  fah^, 
an  amiable  spirit,  and  a  playful 
wit,  majr  have  sufficient  room  tot 
their  exeroise  and  fiivourable  dis- 
play. We  could  give  lai^  satn- 
Eles  of  these  opposite  styles ;  we 
ave  before  us  materials  for  an  ex- 
tensiye  inquiry  into  this  depart- 
went  of  literary  history ;  bat  with 
«he  exception  of  a  few  citations 
^nd  iUustratioQs,  we  shaU  confine 
ourselves  to  tbe  two  works  of 
wiuch  we  have  given  the  titles  at 
llie  head  of  this  article. 

One  of  the  most  popular  publi- 
cations of  this  dass,  is  that  which 
goes  under  the  name  eii  Sir  Tho- 
mas Overbury,  but  was,  avowedly, 
the  work  of  different  individuals. 
There  is  much  talenf:  about  tUs 
little  collection,  but  it  is  so  strwng- 
ly  tiactnred  with  indecency  as  to 
render  it  unfit  for  general  reading. 
It  is,  indeed,  truly  painful  to  find 
the  rich  oompositions  of  our  old 
eeenlar  writers  so  deeply  tainted 
with  grossness ;  it  might  in  some 
d^ee  be  the  result  of  icoarse  ha« 
hits  of  expression  merely,  but  4t  is 
difficak  to  separate  it  ftom  licen- 
tious morals.  With  respect  to 
Overbury,  the.  intimates  whose 
flodety  he  ai^ted,  were  as  de- 
-praved  in  sentiment,  aathey  might 
be  n^ligent  of  decorous  obser- 
vance ;  and  he  paid  with  his  life, 
bis  W4mt  of  {HPfie«)ce  in  the  choice 
«f  his  fioenda.  Among  fajs  **  Cba» 
racters^"  the  delineation  of  ''  a 
fiiyre  and  happy  Milke-mayd^" 
is  perhaps  the  most  exquisitely 
Awn.  There  is  a  freshness  a^d 
delioacySn  depicture  that  MU|is 
to  show  a  purer  mfind  than  one 
badkney^ed  m.the  ways  of  courts. 
Her  native. ^ciharms,  her  innocent 
'ttnpUbity,  her  early  risiBg,  her 
"ttntttoted-l^enghts,'  are  ^^udfViny 
touched,  and  there  is  a  delight- 
ful playfulness  in  the  picturesque 
^cy^  that  "  the  gplden  eares  of 
come  fall  and  kisseiier  ^eetis  wjien 
ihpMapos  JbfWU<4^tf  tW^V^^ 


to  be  houiid  and  led  priioncro  by 

die  same  hand  fell'dthetn."  .: 

Nieholae  Breton  was  centeo|«  v 
|MM«ry  with  Sir  Thorny  Ovtit'' 
imry,  and  puWshed  a  snnilar 
oaUeetion  imler  the  tide  of ''  The 
Gmid  and  ike  BtMe:\  He  was  a 
man  of  id>ility,jindwe  should  iM 
pleasure  in- giving  specimiefn  of 
hie  wridngs,  wene  it  in  prmse 
aeoordanoB  wi&liie  nature  of  o«r 
miaciBliany.  We  have  sniide  these 
prefatory dbservations  widia view 
to  illustrate  tiie^general  quatity  tif 
a  ^MKcies  of  eemposkion  in  whsdi 
mur  eountrymesi  we»  wont,  in  fiolr« 
aaordays,  to  take  much.' driight ; 
aad  we  ihallnowpeuontocdiemore 
annediate  subjects  of  this  artieke, 
re£trring  suck  ef  omr  ireafden  «s 
n^ay  widi  finr  farther  infiantudaen 
in  this  JBfltter,  to  a  very  IndicdonB 
and  co«^)]nhemive  eeprint  ^of 
Bishop  EarkVMiflrooo^raograplijr^ 
under  the .  able  edk^mhip  4)f  Mr. 
Bliss. 

As  we  have  already  gt^tren  a 
siiffieiont  aoeount  «f  the  We  and 
character  of  Ckmetit  Ellis,  ure 
shall  proosed  atoiiee  to  oonmu- 
Bioate  a  far  parficuiais  e^nisern- 
ing  Dr«  Earle.  He  was  bom  at 
York,  though  the  date  of  his  biith 
is  not  pceoissly  known.  .  It  ispro- 
blifale  thaft<  •his  parents  weie  in 
good  xircumstattees,  as  "he  was 
sent  At  an  eaiiy  i^  to  Oxford, 
where  he  became  in  l6S0,"when 
about  nineteen,  a  piiohadonaryi'el-  , 
low  of  Merton  CcUege.  bi  ^691, 
he  was  iqppointed  ohaplaan  to 
Pkilipi  Earl  ^f  PembD^ie.  ^  His 
youngor  years,*'  aays^Woed,^*  iwere 
•darned  wadi  ondwy,  ppebry^attd 
ivitty  ^Enmee,  his  elder  widi^qiiaint 
.preaching  and  eabdie  disputes." 
.  Hia  >cionn«don  wjtb  Lord  Pem^ 
fcrohe  procuredibriiim  thctectory 
.of  BishepsUne,  and  introdn^ 
him  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the 
King,  by  whom  he  was  intrasted 
widi  the  eduiQBdon  of  t^rince 
Charles,.    In  l64;5,  J^  waji  nomi- 
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DWines^  but'dediaed  the  appoint- 
ment. He  was  elected  in  the  same 
year  Chsmoellor  of  the  diocese  of 
iSanim ;  but  the  civH  wan  inter* 
vening^  he  lost  his  preferment^ 
and  followed  Charles  the  Second 
to  France,  where  he  was  made 
derk  ci  the  closet  and  King's 
chaplain.  On  the  Restoration,  he 
reaped  the  ben^  of  his  adherence 
to  the  royid  cause;  the  deanery 
of  Westminster  was  immediately 
given  him ;  in  1662,  he  was  con- 
aecrated  Bishop  of  Worcester^  and 
in  the  following  year  was  trans- 
iate4  to  the  see  of  Salisbury. 
llVhen  ^be  court  took  up  its  resi. 
denee  at  Oxford  in  1665,  during 
the  pfev!alenee  of  the  plague. 
Bishop  Earle  attended  his  royal 
sutster,  and  died  there  on  the  17th 
September  of  that  year.  Lord 
Clarendon  speaks  in  Uie  highest 
terms  of  his  learning,  piety,  and 
amiable  disposition;  he  describes 
him  as  pleasant  in  conversation, 
and  negligent  in  dress.  The  mild- 
ness of  hia  temper,  and  the  grace- 
ful ^guety  of  his  manners,  seem  to 
have  procured  him  many  friends. 
Bii^p ,  Kennet  warmly  praised 
him ;  Pierce,  in  his  ''  C<»iformist's 
Plea  for  Nonconfonrnty,"  described 
him  as  a  ''  man  that  could  do  good 
Jigainst  evil ;  for^ve  much,  and  of 
H  charitable  hNUt;"  and  Isaac 
Waltcm,  in  his  life  of  Hodcer, 
'  affirmed  of  him«  "  that  since  Mr. 
Hooker  dkd,  none  have  lived 
whom  God  hath  blessed  with 
more  innocent  vrisdom,  more  sane* 
tified  learning,  or  a  more  pious, 
peaceable^  primitive  temper."  The 
fidlowing.  liters  whidi  passed 
between  this  excellent  man,  and 
the  admirable  Richard  Baxter,  are 
ao  interesting,  as  illustrations  of 
duoacter,  that  we  shall  make  no 
i^xilogy  for  mserting  them  entire, 

**  MR.  BAXTER  TO  DR.  EAllLE. 

^^  ReTerend  Sir,--B7  the  great  fiiirour 
of  my  lord  chmncellor'B  reprehension,  I 
ciune  to  undentsnd  how  longf  a  time  I 
iuiYfttti^Mdia  ny  rtputatiMi  wi A  my 


•uptriora  hf  your  mlnmdentandiiig:  me, 
and  tnisinformi^  others ;  as  if  wiien  I 
was  to  preach  before  the  king,  I  had 
scornfully  refused  the  tippet  as  a  toy  ; 
when,  as  the  Searcher  and  Judge  of 
Hearts  dotji  know,  tltat  I  had  no  such 
thought  or  word.  I  was  .so  ignorant  in 
those  maiters  as  to  think  that  a  tippet 
had  been  a  proper  ensign  of  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  and  I  Terily  thought  that  you 

'  offfered  it  me  as  such  :  and  1  bad  so  mti^ 
pride  as  to  be  somewhat  ashamed  whtn 
you  offered  it  me,  that  I  must  tell  you 
my  want  of  such  degrees ;  and  therefore 
gate  you  no  answer  to  your  first  offer, 
but  to  your  second  was  forced  to  say,  * 
«  It  belongeth  not  to  me.  Sir.*'  And  I 
said  not  to  vou  any  more  $  nor  had  my 
other  thought  in  my  heart  than  with  some 
shame  to  tcH  you  that  I  had  no  degrees, 
imagining  I  should  haye  offended  o&iers, 

.  and  made  myself  the  laughter  or  scorn 
of  numjr,  'if  I  should  haye  used  that 
which  did  not  belong  to  me.  For  I 
must  profess  that  I  had  no  more  scruple 
to  wear  a  tippet  than  a  gown,  or  any 
comely  garment.  Sir,  though  thi«b^  one 
of  the  smaUestof  all  the  mistakes  whicU 
of  late  have  turned  to  my  wrong,  and  I 
must  confess  that  my  ignorance  gave  ]^ou 
the  occasion,  and  I  am  far  from  imputing 
it  to  any  ill  will  in  you,  having  6e- 
quently  heard,  that  in  charity,  in  gentle- 
ness, and  peaceableness  of  mind  you  are 
very  eminent ;  yet  because  I  must  not 
contemn  my  estimation  with  my  sape* 
riors,  1  humbly  crave  that  fiivour  and 
justice  of  you,  (which  I  am  confident  you 
will  readily  grant  me,)  as  to  acquaint 
those  with  die  truth  of  this  business, 
whom,  upon  mistake,  you  have  misin- 
formed, whereby  in  relieving  the  iimo- 
eeace  of  your  brother,  you  will  do  a 
work  of  charity  and  justice,  and,  there- 
fore displeasing  unto  God,  and  will 
much  oblige.  Sir, 

«<  Your  humble  serviait, 
JnfK20,  H62.        **  Richard  Baxtba. 

«*  P.  S,  1  have  the  more  need  of  your 
justice  in  this  case,  because  my  Stance 
denieth  me  access  to-  those  that  have  re- 
ceived these  miSrepoKs,  and  because  aay 
public  vindication  of  myscif,  whatever 
is  said  of  me,  Is  taken  as  an  unsufferable 
crime,  and  therefore  I  am  utterly  inca* 
pable  of  vindicating  my  innocency,  or 
remed)^ng  their  mii^es. 

**  To  t£e  reverend  and  much  hoBoaied  * 
Dr.JSarles,  Dean  of  WestBunstte,  ^kc. 
These." 

'       **  dr.  ISARLE,  in  R^Lt. 

*'  Hampton  Court,  June  23. 

*«  ^y— I  received  your  letW,  which  1 

^tf^fM  haYeAndwered  sooner,  if  Aemes- 
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senger  that  tirouglit  H  bad  r^tuhied.  I 
must  confess  I  was  a  little  snrprized  with 
the  banning  of  it,  as  I  was  with  yonr 
name ;  bat  when  1  read  further  I  ceased 
io  be  so.  Sir,  I  should  be  heartily  sorry 
and  ashamed  to  be  guiltv  of  any  thing 
like  malignity  or  unchantableness,  espe- 
cially to  one  of  your  condition,  with 
whom,  Uiough  I  concur  not  perhaps  in^ 
point  of  joi^meat  in  some  particulaiB, 
yet  I  cannot  but  esteem  ft>r  your  per- 
sonal worth  and  abilities ;   and,  indeed, 


and  EatV9  Mkrocotniography.  '  St^^ 

Bishop  Earle's  '^  Essays  and 
Characters*'  are  written  with  much 
vivacity  and  point,  and  are  evi- 
dently the  prcductions  of  a  clever 
and  accomplished  man.  They 
are  light,  playful,  quaint,  and  anti- 
thetical; displaying  much  dex- 
terity in,  GOQiposition,  with  consi- 
derable acuteness  and  discrimina- 
tion.    Of  the  followinff  specimens, 

V^^l^Z^,  rj  i''.': .«    one  -in  'how  his  3kifi  in  eulogy, 

thereb|r  the  more  to  give  you  all  the  n-    the  other  in  satire. 

tuition  I  can.* 
'<  As  I  remember,    then,  when  you 

came  to  me  to  the  cIoset,''and  I  told  you 

I  wonM' furnish  you  wiUi  a  tippet,  you 

answered  me  something  to  that  purpose 

as  youiwute,  but  whe&er  the  same  nu- 
merical words,   or  but,  once,  \  cannot 

possibly   say*^  from    my  own   memory, 

•and  therefore   I   beli^te  yours.      Only 

ti&is  I  am  sure  of,  that  1  said  to  you 
.  at    the    second    speaking,   that   some 

others  of  your  persuasion  had  not  scru- 
pled at  it,  which  might  suppose   (if  you 

bad  not  affirmed  the  contrary),  that  you 

had  made  me  a  formal  refusal  j  of  vmt\k 

glyiDI^  me  th^  no  other  reason  than  that 

'<  it  belonged'  not  to  jrou,"  I  concluded 

that  you  were   more  scrupulous  than 

others  were.f  And,  perhaps,  the  manner 

of  your  refusing  it  {as  it  appeared  to 

ase)  might  mak«  me  think  you  were  not 

very  well  pleased  with  the  mojlion.    And 

this  it  is  likely  I  might  say,  either  to  my 

lord  chancellor  or  others;   though  se- 
riously I  Ao  not  remember  that  1  spake 

to  mj  lord  chancellor  at  all  conccynitng 

it.    But,  sir,  since  you  give  me  now  that 

modest  reason  for  It,  (which,  by  the  way, 

is  no  just  reason  in  itself,  ior  ft  tippet 

may  be  worn  without  a  degree,  though  a 

hood  cannot;  and  it  is  no  shame  at  all 

to  want  these  formalities  for  him .  that 

wanteth  not  the  substance,)  but  ujr,  I 

say,  since  you  g^ve  that  reason  for  your 

refusal,  I  believe  jpu,  and  shall  correct 

that  mistake  in  myself,  and  ^eavour 

to  rectify  it  in  others,  if  any,  upon  this 

occasion,  hare  miaond^stood  you.    In    ^^  ^^  ^„^ 

the  mean' time  I  shall  desbre  your  chari-  .  ^^^  di^s' 

tabl^  opimpii  of  myself,  which  I  shaU  ,  oniony,    h 

be  willmg  ifi  desenre  upon  any  opportu  •      ••-«'• 

Ditytha^  is  offered,  me, to  do  you  ser- 
vice, being.  Sir, 

«<  Your  very  hmnble  servant, 
«  Jo.  Earles.'* 
«  To  0^  honoured  friend,  Mr.  Richard 

Baxter,  These."— pp.  240-^243. 

*  O  that  they  were  all  such.-*-^0t«  fry 

t  These  wOrds  I  heard  aot,  being  in 
1h*.  pasflsge  frc^n  iami^Noif  Inf  Mr. 
Baxter. 


'*  A  grave  dhrine-^U  one  that  knows 
the  burthen  of  his  calling,  and  hath 
studied  to  make 'his  shoulders  sufficient ; 
for  which  he  hath  not  been  b^isty  to 
launch  forth  of  his  port,  the  unitersity, 
but  expected  the  ballast  of  learning,  and 
the  wind  of  opportunity.  Divinity  is  not 
the  beginning  but  the  end  of  his' studied  ; 
to  which  he  takes  the  ordinary  stair,  and 
makes  the  arts  his  war*  He  counts  it 
not  profoneness  to  be  polished  witii 
human  reading,  or  to  smooth  his.  way 
by  Aristotle  to  school-dtvinity.  He  has 
sounded  both  reli^ons,  and  anchored  in 
the  best,  and  is  a  protestaiit  out  of  jnd|^. 
ment,  -not  foetion;  not  bec&use  bis 
country,  but  his  reason  is  on  this  side. 
The  ministry  is  his  clioice,  not  refuge, 
and  yet  the  pulpit  not  his  itch,  but  fear. 
His  discourse,  is  substance,  not  all  rhe- 
toric, and  he  utters  more  things  than 
words.  His  speech  is  not  helped  with 
inforced  action,  but  the  matter  acts  it* 
self.  He  shoots  all  his  meditations  at 
one  but ;  and  beats  upon  his  text^  not 
iht  cushion ;  makings  his  bearers,  not  the 
pulpit,  groan.  In  citing  of  popish  etroit, 
he  cuts  them  with  arguments,  not  cudgels  - 
them  with  barren  infectives ;  and  lab^ors 
more  to  shew  the  truth  of  his  cause  tlrtn 
the  spleen.  His  sermon  is  limited  by 
the  method,  not  the  hour-glass ;  and  bis 
devotion  goes  idong  with  him  out  of  the 
pulpit.  He  comes  not  up  thrice  a  week, 
because  he  would  not  be  Kile;  dor  talks 
three  hours  -together,  because  he^  would 
not  talk  nothing .  but  his  tongue  preaefaes 
at  fit  times,  and  his  contersiition  is  Che 
;iae.  In  mattein  of  ice- 
be  is  not  ceremonious,  bat 
thinks' he  owes  that  reverence  to  the 
church  to  bow. Ids  judgment  to  it,  and 
make  more  consdence  of  schism,  than  a 
siufplice.  'He  esteems  the  church  hie- 
nwchy  SB  the  ohnrch's  gloiy,  and  however 
we  jar  with  Rome,  would  not  ha^e  our 
confn^on  diltingttisk  us.  In  ^moniacal 
purehases  be  tldnks  his  sool  goes  in  the 
bargain,  and  is  loath  to  come,  by  pro- 
motion so  dear :  yet  his  worth  iit  leingth 
advances  him,  and  the  price  of  his  own 
merit  bm  him  a  living.  He  is  nohase 
grater  of  his  tythes>  and  will  npt  wrangle 
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^70  LUerarm  Bidwim  t-^EUi^s  ISetUik  Sinner,  CUa^T' 

hold  mj  p«aoe»  He  it  aHwrn  listening 
•od  enquiring  after  men,  ana  suffers  not 
a  cloak  to  pass  by  him  unexamined.  In 
brief,  lie  is  one  that  has  lost  all  good 
himself,  and  is  loath  to  find  it  in  ano- 
ther."--pp.70-.73/ 


for  the  odd  egg,  Tho  lawyi?  is  the  on!  j 
man  he  hinders,  by  whom  he  is  spited 
^for  taking  up  quarrels.  He  is  a  mam 
-piBar  of  our  ckurch,  thongk  not  yet  dean 
•  or  canon,  and  his  life  our  reHgiiwTB  best 
apology*  His  death  is  the  last  sermon, 
where,  in  the  pulpit  of  his  bed,  he  in- 
fltntcts  men  to  die  Inr  lils  example."-— 
pp.<>— IL 

'*  A  detractor  \»  one  ^  tL  more  cunning 
and  aetivo  envy,  whemrith  he  gnaws 
not  foolishly  himself,  l^ut  throws  it 
abroad  and  would  have  it  blisier  others. 
He  is  commonly  some  weak  parted  fel- 
low, and  worse  minded,  yet  is  strangely 
Mobitiotts  to  sntch  othen,  not  by 
mounting  their  worth,  but  bringing 
them  down  with  his  tongue  to  his  own 
poorness.  He  is  indeed  like  the  led 
dragon  that  pursued  the  woman,  for 
when  he  cannot  over-reach  another,^  he 
ppcns  his  mouth  and  throws  a  flood  after 
to  dmwn  him.  Yon  cannot  anger  ham 
worse  than  to  do  well,  and  he  baUs  yau 
more  bitteriy  for  this,  than  if  yo«  had 
cheated  him  of  his  patrimony  with  your 
own  discsedit.  He  is  always  sUghtiag 
the  generid  opinion,  and  wondering  why 
such  and  such  men  shoi^d  be  applauded. 
Commend  a  good  divine,  he  cries  pos- 
tillin|f;  a  philologer,  pedantry ;  a  poet, 
rhimmg ;  «  schooT-maa»  dull  wrangling ; 
a  aharpi:onceit,  boyisbness;  an  honest 
jnan,  pUusibility.  He  eomes  to  publish 
things  not  to  learn,  but  to  catch,  and  if 
there  be  but^Mie  sokscism,  that  is  aU  he 
carries  away.  He  looks  ^mi  all  things 
with  a  prepared  aowerQeea,  and  is  atSi 
furnished  with  a  pish  belbre-fannd,  or 
some  musty  proverb  that  disrelishes  all 
things  whabioever.    If  faar  of'  the  oom- 

nmake  ban  second  a  cowamcndation, 
Hke  a  law-writ,  nlw^  with  a 
olanae  of  exception*  or  to.  smooth  his 
way  to  some  ipreater  scandal.  He  nrill 
grant  ^ou  aomething,  .and  bate  niess ; 
amd  this  hating  shaU  in  conclusion  take 
amrw  f^  he  gvaated.  His  speech  coo- 
^PM^m  .sOll  with  an  Oh !  biit,-««nd  I 
conld^shone  tbingssneodeds  nnd  this 
.ona  tluQg  shall  be  enoqgh  to  defeoe^l  bis 
^SflSMT  aommendntioDs.  Ha  will  be  ^wy 
.pufrnrd  ^rith'a  man  to  liih  some  bad  nut 
pi  him.  And  make  his  timkian  •hieve* 
fnfte|r.mo«e  MUhentiflk,  ^rhsn  itia^Midia 
finend  seported  it.  He  will  inneigls  ^u 
•odfli 


tto  noughtiJMas  to  gtt  yo«r  goc 
intodliiaiQtNt^Qhai.  «  «  •  •  «  ^  «  • 
—  ...  •  Hn  pMsaa^bd'mon  idaii- 
4»^  bw$nm  M  men  hatm  o  ^mateh 
of  w  hnmonr,  aild  it  in  thonght  ^ae* 
«oss  which  is  maJiee.  B  ho  ««o  mjr 
aothing  of  a.man»  he  mSH  asem  to  apsok 
4Piddks,  as  If  he  c«nld  >t«H  stvmnge  ntories 
if  he  would  i  and  when  ^  hi$  ifneked 
hk  4nrentien'to  the  .ntmoBt,  :he  Mda^^r- 


On  the  whole,  we  prefer  Cle- 
ment EUis's  "  Gentile  (gented) 
iSinnor."  It  is  of  a  much  more 
grave  and  impressive  cast  than 
the  sportive  and  vivacious  efforts 
of  Dr.  Karle.  Both  were  young 
men  at  tfee  University,  wfae^  th«y^ 
tried  their  skill  on  this  attractive* 
subject^  and  the  companson  is 
greatly  in  favour  oi  ;tbe  seriousness 
and  sincere  piety  of  Ellis.  His 
bock  is  divided  into  four  sections  ; 
the  first  is  devoted  to  the  ^'  Gal- 
lant," or  man  of  pleasure;  the 
second,  to  a  '^  second  «ort  of  de- 
generate gentlemen,'*  of  whieh 
kind  he  enumerates  several  differ- 
ent species;  the  third  describes 
the  "  true  gentleman;"  the  fourth 
consists  chiei^  of  appeals  and  ex- 

rtulations.  On  afll  these  points, 
exhibits  so  much  earnestness,' 
ability,  and  acuteness,  mingied 
with  considerate  ndmess  of  une^ 
gination^  that  his  manual  is  ahJo- 
gether  a  great  favourite  with  us. 

We  sh^  cite  the  eloquent  po« 
TOratfoQ  t»  lus  first  section. 

<«  I  thank  God,  1  hare  leamM  to  Aafea 
titfe  in  my  6e»c  frirnd,  wad  fhe  mOPS  I 
hate  it,  Che  hetur  I  Une  my  friend,  lf4iom 
I  shaU  erer  Wbh  m  well,  as  that  he  may 
cenlinne  fir  titer  wrtueut,  Chat  so  I  aiay 
forever  have  hufiiendtkip.  And  I  hare 
as  well  leam'd  to  Idse  the  emU  of  my 
meet  'VieiMM  enasiy,  and  the  raSher  he- 
cause  I  know  my  Saeimtr  did  as  muc^ 
vor  fwe. 

'  ^<f  €arenot  think  a'i(fiii€f*«eedsmy 
prti^i  one  Jot  the  (esae,  Imt  moA-fii^e 
"my  fnMy,  1»eeaoae  ^e  pretends  to  be  a 
•-geiatmtaL  I  am  sqM  ne  ^QfsM  say  as 
niudi  tuMself,  $f  he  t&tAd  botserioosly 
consider  what  diititiction  of  iMood  .or  de* 
1^*001  there  Is  to  he  expected  in  hell,  or 
•what'Tsipsce  will  there  be  shew'n  to  the 
son  of  -a  jnrinee  fn^«'theB  to  a  besear. 
Which  'imm  ^best  newarded,  the  Sii»U 
XMvBi,  or  the  'poer  nnd  ^so  long  uttpuid 
Jmftnttf  a  co^twe  i^  still  to  he  dook'd 
upon  as  a  captive,  though  it<he  Ids. lotto 
aietoimd  i»iittswiorgsiii;«BditoJi#Te  a 
ata>piy  f sfsw  Iwr4u»f><m.|^<ir  ahril  I 
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tbuik  tbaTiMi^MMV  tormeiit  duMh  the 
lesM,  w1h>  btf  the  kaiketir  «i  hb  eMcsMftmi 
ta  have  hi»  /Sitai/  jlUc  nadtf  Uf  of  all  the 
richest  ijfkei  of  AmMtt.  How  gteat  ui 
ftonHnecfe  foand  be  ia  his  ifetf(A»  whose 
tente»c§  it  was  fio  be  tm^k&r'd  to  death  in 
a  M  of  tate$  f  Thst  ytmoner  msf  be  in 
a  merry,  btft  in  US  very  good  condition, 
who»  when  he  should  be  singing  paainu 
onto  his  God,  and  so  with  the  captive 
flpottJff  set  his  uml  at  liberty;  when  he 
sbsuld  OIL  the  wbtgi  of  drvofum  send  hst 
ont  with  Noofc'f  diws,  to  fHsb  i»  the 
s^rae-frrofic^  of  peace  and  /i6«rtv  ^I'^m  ^a- 
veiSf  whefrlMhSlwiildd^illtMB,  eanyst 
in  a  rough  note,  and  some  tm<d  diijoynted 
catchf  crown  bis  cups,  and  iuvoke  the 
curs'd  inhabitants  of  hell  in  an  keailh  U> 
the  devil :  whatever  others  better  hfed  and 
of  a  more  Geniile  education  may  think 
of  him,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  oomtnend 
such  a  man's  courage  and  alacrity :  .but 
this  I  shall  (I  hope)  be  able  to  do,  wHh 
all  the  dae  affeetions  of  a  ehtfitabU  Chrtt- 
tim,  htvmle  his  tiuiciihair,  Umeni  his  foUy, 
and  eomeslly  pray  that  Ood  wouhi  at 
length,  in  great  mcrey,  tettart  him  to  his 
lou  telfe  and  <mief/'-— pp.  45—47. 

There  is  much  genmtie  wti^ 
in  his  descriptidii  dt  "  the  provi- 
dent Gentlemao.'' 

«  The  pfWMicfit  gtirttomM  (aa  he  loves 
to  hear  himself  miscali'd)  is  one  who  is 
ever  puttii^  the  qaestioo  wi^h  him  in 
Jok„  What  profit  is  there  m  the  serwee  ^f 
the  Almighty  f  If  you  could  once  per- 
swade  him  to  believe  that  every  gooi  gift 
comes  Jnm  aifwe,  and  that  w^btDever  oM 
shall  indeed  receive,  yon  wouM  soon  sec 
him  grow  religious,  and  hear  him  saying 
his  prayers  in-good*  esmeit :  but  alas,  so 
long  as  be  can  makers  shift  to  fill  up  his 
afers  by  delving  in  the  dirt,  you  mus^- ; 
gi^e  him  leave  to  co^Mdnue  infi'iel  in  these 
particulars.    He  is  content  to  hear  of 

fhry^g  God,  till  you  come  to  tell  him 
€  mudtdo  it  with  hissulittance,  but  then 
it  becomes  an  hard  saying,  and  h$e*l  hear 
you  of  that  at  a  mare  convenient  time; 
perhaps  he  means  it  upon  his  death  bid. 
So  little  is4iA>in  Ime  with^  or  leai^ie  of 
what  yo«  call  AoiMiir)  tlisd  «Uow  liiiiiflie 
Mta  and  prafit^  let  God  or  aty  one  else, 
(ic^  all  one  >to  Wm)  tak«  th»  other. 
This  g€tMemm  has  jQSl  as  t&uch  {M  and 
rdigum  as  a  full  chest  will  hold^  Ms  God 
and  his  gold  m<  Hipp&dratA  his  tvAns,  Mve 
and  thnoe,  and  a»s  sidkiteaA  dy6  together  t 
and.|«C  it  wei«  much.tio  be  wished. he 
wei-e  but  half  so  industrioiis  to  preserve 
tht  Mir,  as  he  is  to^  keep  the.  othtr, 
InsteeA^f  lim/t  up  his  tresmfe  im  heaven, 
he  lays  1it>  hia  tomeii  imihistr<iifuvsr,>  and; 
if  God  will  be  content  with  it  so,  he 
EhMhbitun  ^  tmrt  Ins*  Aearf  tfareih.^t«^ 
pp.  53,  54« 


Tht    "  True 
strongly  puinted. 


«7t 
Gentkman"   i» 


<*  By  his  hoMle  and  cheerfitlnetse  in  his 
race,  he  evidcwses  his  sense  of  the  worth 
of  what  he  airiies  at ;  and  by  his  egernesse 
in.  the  pwfsnil  of  another  world,  endea- 
voars  t>  confu«fr  tht  folly  of  those,  who 
would  Roger  out  an  eternity  (were  it  pos- 
sible) among  the  onyons  and  Jkshpott  of 
this  Egypt'  As  he  was  home  a  man,  sO 
he  had  his  inheritance  upon  M»f  fc  ;  but  as 
he  is  ii^«-<wnle  a  C^rueim,  he  leaves  this 
trash  to  the  prodigall  younger  brother,  ex- 
pecting a  pA»r«sum  durable  in  the  heavens. 

•.'  Hs  fesres  as  little  the  >iains8  pf 
precise  and  zenlout,  wherewith  the  dioit in  . 
ths  montl)s  of  his  disciples,  thinks  to 
fright  him  out  of  all  holiness;  m  they- 
uoderstand  them,  who  thus  too  fre- 
quently afriu^tbem.  That  6oi/iter0us  breath  . 
wliich  the  prophane  world  seads  forth  to 
deride  and  crosse  him  in  his  intended 
voyage,  he,  like  a  skilfuU  pilHte  so  orders 
by  th«  right  composing  of  his  say  Its,  that  , 
he  makes  that  hisgreatest  advantage  and 
fiirtiierance,  which  was  intended  for  his 
ru'me.  He  can  goe  to  heaven  >vith  any 
mind,  and  with  any  name,  where  he  Is  so 
sure  to  meet  with  a  title  of  hoi%our,  a  name 
written  in  tht  book  of  life ^  ev*^  the  hm&ur 
of  all  his  saints.  He  cannot  phnncy  that 
to  be  any  debasement  of  hh  Bpitit^  which 
carries  him  out  upon  bo  high  and  noble 
atchievements ;  but  thinks  it  jin  happi- 
nesse  to  go  into  Canaan,  thongh  It  be 
through  a  red  sea,  and  a  radc  tiH<demessc; 
whileit  others  (slaa)  f*ed  so  greedily 
upon  the  quailes,  that  they  never  soy- 

C,  but  in  a  munmuring,  that  tbey 
■ot  more  and  hetttr  cheer  ;  he  fo«ds 
moits  upon  his  Af^^^^  ^^  ^^  f:aJ&ijmeniSp 
and  blesses  his  GolI  for  baOi. 

**  And  now  this  rc%io*i,  which  he  has 
thus  wisely  espouxd,  aiid  caiiwily /otJci,  he  , 
dares  not  prostituii^  to  inttrenot  humatir: 
but  as  any  man  JLCCOunta  the  eEiJoyinent 
of  one  thing  which  he  principally  tuies^ 
enough  to  Jreco sixpence  him  for  all  tlmt  ' 
he  has  been,  constrained  to  part  with  in  . 
his  puMUit  after  it :  so  the  religiMs  gcn^ 
ileman.  can  freely  patt  with  both  kumowr 
and  snisrcstv  wiih  all  he  wjov^i*  and  nil 
ho  hopos  for  here,  for  hi«  Tciigions  sakr,  • 
beiagf  suee  t0  fl^d  Uicm  tiU  agftin  here* 
af^r,  in  theiraition  af  Aer,  whom  he  ao 
sincerely  laves.     Like  a  prudtnt  lover, 
he  removes  all  occasions  oijratausy  from 
his  beloved ;  his  rdi^im  shall  nevifr  hnve  , 
cause  to  fear^  that  either  his  pkesufe  or 
his  honow,  or  his  prv^t,  ahall  gmneto 
much  upon  his  affectiona,  aa  to  become 
hertfooiL'^  .  .  ! 

"The  ime  gentUnum,  h-  one  that  it'  • 
Otfi^ttervmiss  tho -world: smotkr,  andWs 
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itudy  hU  ricnatim,  contenteineite  Ms  rest, 
and  happineste  his  reward.  God  is  his 
Father,  the  cAurc/t  is  his  moth&f  the 
shvi^f  his  brethren,  all  that  n^ed  him  his 
friends,  4nd  heaven  his  in^rt^aice.  i2e- 
/t^u77i  id  his  miitresse,  loyalty  and  jt<«tic« 
her  Wie<  of  konour;  devotion  is  his  cAap- 
Wm,  choMtUy  his  c^mfc«Waifii,  iobriety  his 
ftiUiet ,  tem^rnRce  his  cook,  hosp'UalUy  his 
housekeeper,  Prwidence  his  steward,  charity 
his  treasurer:  piety  is  muiresse  of  the- 
fc<*M^e,  and  ciucreiuni  the  porter,  to  let  m 
and  ou<  as  is  most  fit.    Thus  is  his  whole 


family  made  up  of  vtrtvaes,  and  he  the 
true  nuater  of  bis  family.  He  is  necessi- 
tated to  tak€  the  world  in  his  wajf  to 
heaven,  hut  he  walks  ikrov^  it  as  fast  as ' 
he  c^n;  and  all  his  busMuesse  bf  the 
way  is  to  make  himself  and  others  happy* 
Take  him  all  in  two  words,  he  is  a  man 
and  a  Cfcrtttt«i."»pp.  If6— 179. 

When  there  is  so  much  that  is 
excellent,  we  will  not  carp  at 
minor  &ults,  nor  take  offence  at  a 
few  unguiurded  phrases. 
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The  Proiesiant  Digsettler^s  Catechism  : 

eftniaiiting  L  A  herief  fiistort/  nf  the 
Disseniers ;  2  TAe  Reasons  of  IHs- 
sentfrmn  the  Natiotml  Church,  The 
Seventeentfi  SklitdJt:  vrilh  an  Ap- 
pejidix  and  a  Prfface^  b^  WHliam 
iHewmsn^  D.  D,  Pri€e  I5.— Lon- 
don :  OJfar,  183^1. 

Theke  are  few  works  in  favour  of 
Dissentiug^  principles,  at  once  more 
comprehensive  and  adapted  to 
general  distribution  than  the  late 
Sai;nuel  Palmares  Dissenting  Cate- 
chism. Cool,  compressed,  artcu- 
mentatiye,  and  supported  by  un« 
deniable  facts;  no  publication  can 
be  better  calculated  for  educational 
purposes,  and  it  will  be  found 
equally  useful  as  a  convenient  sum^ 
^mary,  cheap  of  purchase,  and  easy 
of  reference.  *  There  are  not  many 
who  have  the  means  of  procuring, 
and  the  leisure  necessary  for  con- 
sulting and  digesting,  the  volumin- 
ous controversies  which  have  ap- 
p^red  on  the  general  subject,  and 
an  abstract  like  the  present  will  be 
found  an  important,  and  perhaps  a 
sufficient,,  substitute  for  many  an 
UBwieldiy  tome.  It  is  also  valuable 
as  a  starting  point  for  the  young, 
as  a  guide  to  the  researches  of 
those  somewliat  farther  advanced, 
and  as  a  text-book,  or  syllabus,  to 
those  whose  reading  oq  the  subject 
has  been  still  more  extenisive.  We 
have  compared  this  corrected  i:e- 
print  with  the  original,  and  we 
have  found  Dr..  Newman>  altjer- 
atipuK  few  but  judicious,  thopgh  wo 
might  not  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
dicturh  the  conmients  on  the  liturgy^ 


Dr.  N.  has  shown  no  disposition  to 
tamper  with  his  author's  text,  and 
the  slight  changes  which  be  has 
made  art,  on  the  wholes  improve^ 
ments.  The  additions  introduced, 
by  way  of  Appendix 4  are  very  inte<^ 
resting,  and  increaf e  the  value  of 
the  tract.  The  1st,  relates  to  the 
repeal  of  the  T^st  Act.  The  2d,  to 
Lord  Sidmouth  s  Bill.  The  3rd, 
contains  animadversion^  on  Bishop 
Horsley.  The  4th,  we  shall  insert, 
as  containing  some  important  dates, 
and  as  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Newman's 
useful  apparatus. 

No.  IV.  Tabular  View  rfFacts  and  Occur* 
rences  conneKied-with  the  History  of  N011- 
conformtly. 

THX  ABFOKMATION. 

Henry  VIIL    1509-1547. 
1534.  The  Pope's  supremacyis  abolished, 
and  the  King's  established. 
Edward  VI.     1547r-1553. 
1547.  Hooper  refuses   to   put   on  the  , 
,    Canonical  habit. 

Mary.    1553—1558. 
1556.  Cranmer  burnt  at  Oxford. 
ElizabetV^     1558-1602. 
1562.  A  Convocation  leviews  the  Ar-  * 

tacles. 
1572.  The  first  Bretbyterte  cbumh  ia; 
j^laod,    Ibrancd   «yt    Waada-  . 

V       James  I.    1603—1625. 
1602.  The  Hain|ilon'€eitft  Cooference. 
1607.  The  first  (G^DSraiyBaptisVCharch 

formed. 
1161i  The  presentr  ssfthorized  version  of 

the  BtUe  issues  Irani  the  press. 
1616;  The    fivst    ladependeat    Church 

.  (onxM,     '■ 
161«.  A  procUm^Hoa  usniillf  styM  tiM 

Book  of  Sports. 
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Charles  1    1625---1649. 
ie33.  First  (PriiticHkr)  Baptist  Chnrcli 

in  London^ 
1643.  The  Westiranster  Aafembl^.  (An- 

tliore  of  tbe  catechism.) 

THE  COMMONWEALTH.   1649  —  1653. 

The  Protectorate.-    1653—1660. 


THE   RESTORATION. 

Charles  11.    1660—1685. 

1661.  The  Corporation  Act 

1662.  The  Act  of  Uniformity.    Bar(ho« 

lomew  day,  August  24. 

1664.  The  Conrenticle  Act. 

1665.  The  Oxford    Act,   or   Five-iaile 

Act; 
1673.  The  Test  Act. 
1680.  The  Exclusion  Bill. 

James  If.    1685r-l688f. 

1687.  The  King's  declaration  for  liberty 

of  conscience^. 

THB   REVOLUTION. 

KiftgWilliam&QtiefcnMajy.  1688-1702f. 

1688.  The  itevolution. 

1689.  The  ToleraUon  Act. 
Qneen  Anne.    1702—1714. 

1714.  The  Schism  Bill  frustrated,  the 
Queen  dying  on  tiie'  very  day 
when  it  was  to  take  ellTect, 
August  1. 

TttB  HOUSE  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

George  I.    1714^^1727. 

Geoijell.  172^-1^60.  ' 
1727.  The  'Jtnree  D^^omiD'ations  in  Lbri- 
doa  form  themselves  ipto  a  So- 
ciety. 
1^^9.  Df .  f)badi*id^e  beihgf  settletT  as  a 
Tutor  tX  Northampton,  a  prose- 
tion  i^  coiniheDced  agairfst  him. 
The  Kih^  orders  it  to  be  stopped. 

1732.  The  Society  of  Deputies  foruied' 

by  thei  three  denomination^. 

1733.  Hifc  Vridows'  Fund  Society,  sup- 

ported by  tiie  three  denomina- 
tion^. 

FTSdi  Tfte  SaRtfl^s  Hall  lectm^  against 
Poi>i.>Vjj  by  London  IMIiii (iters  or 
tire  thrpe  dt^nfmiinntioTis, 

175(lf.  The  Society  for  promoting  rell- 
giotis  knowled^  bf  tbe  siunc. 

George  III,     17fi0^1S20. 
i7^9-  Aa  Act  for  the  ReHpf  of  DisBcwt- 

iiig  School  luastt;!^^ 
1787,  li^%  1790.  tinsurressfn!  petitions 
for  the  niptjftl  of  the  Corporitlioa 
and  Test  Acte, 
idli*  Lord  fndmo^ith's  Bill  tbrowm  outj- 
May21.     New  Toleriition  AtL 
Qcor^IV,    1820. 

No.  b4  6f  the  Appendix  containit 
a  K0t  of  worksr  eonneoted  ytWk  tli^ 
g(nf«9ml'<i«|]troT€ray. 

CoNo.  Mag.  No.  65. 


Uinli  on  Missiam^ 
glass,  J^q.  1^0. 

Ib32. 
Thi^  siYialt  volume  cflnltitefdy  nor^ 
responds  tttth  its  tiiJe  ;  wblie  ft 
shews  that  Ihe  rcapecfabfe  aatfior 
is  capable  of  wrllliij^  soTuHbing' 
better  than  hlntn.  The  work  lot- 
plies  intjch  more  inrnrmafion  tlian 
it  cammiiDieates,  It  aflbrds  dc- 
c^sive  evidence  thfit  Utr,  Douglass 
has  thou8[ht  very  profoundly  on  the 
subject  Of  missions,  and  that  ho  ia» 
on  the  l>e$1  and  most  enEi^chteaed 
principles,  a  vf'arm  and  devoted 
frietid  to  the  evao^dlxation  of  the 
world.  It  U  gratifying  ftf  find  ihe 
representative  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respectable  families  In 
Scotland,  whoso  anccstnrs  made  a 
distinfCulAhed  figtre  id  the  annali 
df  feadfti  and  border  contest,  eta^ 
pfoyed  lit  ddvocatihg  a  caase  \i^ich 
fei^  of  the  rich  or  noble  of  that 
country  have  yet  espoused.  We 
fr^ffi  tliiiHffese&re^ly  ih€fk^iitffiiii§ 
of  Mr.  Douglass's  pen,  and  that  we , 
Sbtfll  d^iid  ni06t  hhiS  fnf  \Bt  More 
finished  work:  on  some  of  the  topics 
wbi«h  are  merely  hinted  at  in  this  ^ 
volume. 

Into  the  ChrFsfl^ff  ptihcfi^lei^  on 
which  mis^sions  ought  to  bd  con- 
ducted, and  the  direct  Christiain 
means  wbich  should  be  employed 
by  missionaries,  Mr.  Douglass  does 
Hot  properly  enter.  His  attention 
19  eniegy  eonfkied  to  the  indireoi  '' 
or  stibsidiary  iBoans  which  Atlty  be* 
eoiployedy  and  whioh,  thoaf^  they 
operate  slowly,  must  nhiUfffteiy 
produe^  an  exten^tv^,  hfdeed  M^ 
unrver^f  ifopresision.  ' 

«  There  are  three  a^edtv/'  he  fs^ 
marks,-  <*  idmost  untried  as  yet,  of  atfn 
ittore  penetratiyd  dperation,  WWch  «rill 
sooh  be  interwoven' wrOh  the  issdes  of  alt 
•  IniBtilia  affairs,  and  are  the  r^ry  hitige^  . 
ttixm  #hi^h  the  moral  world  wilt  speedily 
torn.  The  Ufaree  things  in  which  m 
pretest  age  excels  the  ancients,  dre,  the 
indvotive  philosophy,  printings  and  uni» 
versal  educt^tioti.  By  means  of  these^ 
Gfaristisnity  may,  and  Will,  desert  tlie 
effitUet  of  eaaolie.^^p.  2». 

tbeeducatioitofnatiTepreaofaetsy 
co1leget»  hr  general  edueation  esta-' 
bHsiied  abro»d,  the  emplbymenlof 
diediv^al  men  in  places^  where  Uti^ 
6^t  pei^ods  c^n  be  iiltr6dut5ed, 
the  atttht>t  i^ecottomend^  ds  paf- 
tletildtly  deftetrfn^  attfentlotl^  mtit 
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the  condaclors  of  missions.  The 
author  has  evinced  his  sincerity  in 
contending  for  the  importance  of 
some  of  these  measures,  by  pre- 
senting five  hundred  pounds  to  tho 
Missionary  College  at  Serampore.- 
He  also  recommends  missionaries 
to  insert  in  their  journals  observa- 
tions on  the  natural  history  of  the 
countries  where  they  labour ;  by 
which  their  cause  would  be  brought 
before  men  of  science,  and  the  im- 
portance of  missions  more  generally 
{Acknowledged.  We  think  the  mis- 
sionary societies  will  do  well  to 
attend  to  some  of  these  hints  ;  and 
all  Christians  ought  to  consider  the 
bearings  of  the  following  observa- 
tions. 

"  *  I  believed,  and  therefore  have  I 
spoken.' — ^Therc  is  a  measure  derived 
from  heaven  to  judge  of  the  sincerity  of 
belief.  The  laws  of  the  human  mind 
are  not  circumscribed  within  degrees  aad 


parallels.  He  who  has  no  desire  to  pro- 
claim the  (Gospel  abroad,  has  none  to 
proclaim  it  at  home,  and  has  no  belief  in 
it  himself  i  whatever  professions  he  may 
make  arc,  are  hollow  and  hypocritical. 
Bodies  of  Christians  who  make  no  efforts 
to  christianize  others,  are  Christians  but 
in  name;  and  the  as^  in  which  no 
attempts  are  made  to  send  the  glad 
tidings  to  heathen  countries  are  the  dark 
ages  of  Christianity,  however  they  may 
suppose  themselves  enlightened  and 
guided  by  philosophy  and  moderation. 

«  The  ages  of  Christian  purity  have 
ever  been  the  ages  of  Christian  exertion. 
At  the  commencement  of  Christianity^ 
he  who  believed  in  the  Gospel,  hecauie 
also  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  *  We  be- 
lieve', and  therefore  we  speak.'  The 
effort  was  correspondent  to  the  belief, 
and  the  success  to  the  effort.  Christians 
grew  and  multiplied,  and  their  very 
multiplication  incurred  a  fresh  renewal 
of  their  increase.  The  primitive  prolific 
blessing  was  upon  them,  and  one.  be- 
came a  thousand." — pp.  105,  106. 
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John  Valde$so, — John  Valdesso  was  a 
Spaniard,  and  was  for  his  learning  and 
Virtue,  much  valued  and  loved  by  the 
great  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  whom 
Valdesso  had  followed  as  a  Cavalier  all 
the  time  of  his  long  and  dangerous 
wiuv;  and  when  Valdesso  grew  old,  and 
grew  weary  both  of  war  and  the  world, 
he  took  his  fair  opportunity  to  declare  to 
the  Emperor,  that  his  resc^ution  was  to 
decline  his  Majesties  service,  and  betake 
himself  to  a  quiet  and  contemplative  life, 
because  there  ought  to  be  a  vacancy  of 
time,  betwixt  fighting  and  dying.  The 
Emperor  had  himself,  for  the  same,  or 
other  reasons,  put  on  the  same  reaolu- 
tions;  but  God  and  himself  did,  till 
then,  only  knew  them ;  and  he  did  for 
those,  or  other  reasons,  desire  Valdesso 
to  consider  -  well  of  what  he  had  said, 
and  to  keep  his  purpose  within  his  own 
breast,  till  they  two  might  have  another 
liks  opportunity  of  a  friendly  discourse  ; 
which  Valdesso  promised  to  do. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Emperor  ap- 
points privately  a  day  for  him  and  Vid* 
desso  to  meet  agun,  and  after  a  pions 
and  free  disconrse,  they  both  agreed  on  a 
certain  da^  to  receive  the  bleued  sacra- 
ment pubhcly,  and  appointed  au  eloquent 
ami  devout  Fryar,  to  preach  a  sermon 
of  contempt  of  the  worid,  and  of  the 
happiness  and  benefit  of  a  quiet  and 
contemplative  life ;  which  the  Fryar  did 


most  affectionately.  After  which  ser- 
mon the  Emperor  took  oceaslon  to  de- 
clare openly,  that  the  preacher  had  begot 
in  him  a  resolution  to  lay  down  his  digni- 
ties, and  to  forsake  the  world,  and  to 
betake  himself  to  a  monastical  life.  And 
he  pretended  he  had  persuaded  John 
Valdesso  to  do  the  like ;  but  this  is  most 
certain,  that  after  the  Emperor  had 
called  his  son  Philip  out  of  England, 
and  resigned  to  him  all  his  kingdoms, 
that  then  the  Emperor  and  John  Val- 
desso, did  perform  their  resolutions^— 
Isaac  {Vatttm, 

The  Toleration  AcL — It  is  remarkable, 
that  though  the  opinions  of  senators, 
lawyei^s,  and  divines,  may  be  cited  in 
abundance,  in  favour  of  religions  liberty, 
yet  there  is  no  assertion  of  the  right t  rf 
conscience,  either  in  the  old  or  new  act  of 
toleration.  They  both  go  on  the  g^und 
of  expediency.  At  the  time  the  old  act 
was  passed,  William  and  Mary  were  not 
very  firmly  seated  on  the  throne.  The 
Catholics  were  powerful,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  Nonconformists  might 
have  united  with  them,  and  overturned 
the  in^t  government,  had  the  old  per- 
secuting measures  been  pursued  ;  it  was, 
therefore,  juilged  expedient  to  grant 
some  ease  to  scrupulous  consciences.  In 
the  next  reign  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  resume  the  glorious  work. of  persecu- 
tion;  and  the  Schitm  J^l  was  passed. 
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which  took  the  children  of  Dusenten 
from  their  parents,  and  put  them  under 
the  care  of  churchmen,  that  they  might 
be  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  esta- 
blishment. How  long  the  present  ex- 
pediency urill  exist,  >t  is  impossible  to 
say.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain, 
that  so  long  as  the  laws  do  not  recognise 
the  rights  of  conscience,  we  have  no  se- 
curity for  the  permanency  of  our  reli- 
gious liberties,  but  in  the  public  opinion. 
It  is,  therefof^,  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  support  and  perpetuate  those 
liberal  sentiments,  which  have  been  so 
,long,  and  so  generally  entertained  in 
this  nation. — l8aac,fmEccleiiasUcal'CUiimt, 
pref.'pp.  V,  ri. 

Interview  between  John  Napier^  Bardti 
Jderchistonf  the  inventor  of  Ij^arithms, 
and  Mr.  BrigfrSy  the  celehrateil  Mathema- 
tician, from  the  L}fe  of  LiUy  the  Aitrobger, 
— **  I  will  acquaint  you"  says  Lilly, 
**  with  one  memorable  story  related  to  me 
by  John  Marr,  an  excellent  mathema- 
tician and  geometrician,  whom  I  con- 
ceive you  remember.  He  was  servant  to 
King  James  I.,  and  King  Charles  I. 
When  Marchiston  first  made  public  his 
logarithms,  Mr.  Briggs,  then  reader  of 
the  astronomy  lectures  at  Gresham  Col- 
leige  in  London,  was  so  much  surprized 
with  admiration  of  them,  that  he  could 
Have  no  quietness  in  himself  until  he 
had  seen  that  noble  person  whose  only 
invention  they  were  ;  he  acquaints  John 
Marr  therewith,  who  went  into  Scotland 
before  Mr.  Briggs,  purposely  to  be  there 
when  these  two  so  learned  persons  should 
meet.  Mr.  Briggs  appointed  a  certain 
day  when  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  ;  but 
foiling  thereof,  Marchiston  was  fearful 
should  not  come.  It  happened  one  day 
as  John  Marr,  and  the  Baron  Napier 
were  speaking  of  Mr.  Briggs;  "Ah 
John,"  says  Marchiston,  <•  Mr.  Briggs 
win  not  now  come."  At  the  very  in- 
stant  one  knocks  at  the  gate ;  John  Marr 
hiksted  down,  and  it  proved  to  be  Mr. 
Briggs,  to  his  great  contentment.  He 
brings  Mr.  Briggs  up  to  the  Baron's 
chamber*^  whfrr  nlitiost  one  rjunrter  of 
an  hour  whs  ^^ent,  eHcb  beholding  other 
almost  with  adtniration  berorc  one  word 
was  spoke.  At  last  Mr*  Urifip;f  began, 
**  Sir,  I  bnve  tindertaken  this  loag  jour- 
tjey  pnrposply  to  see  your  pt'pnn,  and  to 
know  by  whnt  engine  of  ivil  or  ingenuity 
you  came  first  to  thitik  of  ihis  most  ex- 
cellent help  into  jistninomy,  viz.  the  lo- 
gurithm^  ;  but,  Si i,  bdn^  by  you  found 
out,  I  wonder  nobody  eUv  hand  it  out 
before,  when  now  being  Uiio^n  it  appears 
so  easy/*  He  was  uobly  cnti-rtfllned  by 
Biiron  Napier  ;  and  etery  summer  after 
ibat,  during  the  Lord's  hAn^  itllve,  this 
venernble  triMn,  Mr.  Briij^-s,  wt-nt  pur- 
posely Id  ScotUnd  lo  viuit  hbu/* 


Meteoric  Stone  in  Cotirion/f.— >Between 
5  and  6  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the 
12th  July,  1820,  a  fire-ball,  about  thii 
size  of  the  full  moon,  and  burning  with 
a  reddish  flame  and  tint,  was  seen  moving 
slowly  from  S.  to  N.  After  describing 
an  arch  of  100<=>  it  became  extinguished, 
and  its  extinction  was  followed  with  a 
noise  like  three  rapid  discharges  of  great 
guns,  or  fire  of  musquetry,  and  a  con* 
tinned  rolling.  At  that  moment  a  stone 
fell  about  3;(  German  miles  from  the 
country  palace  of  Lexna,  in  the  circle  of 
Dunaberg.  The  stone  penetrated  1| 
feet  deep  into  a  clayey  loam.  It  weighed 
401b.  had  the  smell  of  gunpowder,  and 
was  hot  to  the  touch.  At  the  same  time 
a  laige  body  fell  about  four  versts  dis- 
tant into  the  Lake  Kolpuschen,  with  a 
hissing  noise,  and  dashing  the  spray  high 
into  the  air.  Three  versts  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  something  fell  into  the 
river  Dubna,  which  made  its  water 
turbid  for  an  hour. 

Opinion  of  a  Jew  retpecting  St.  Paul  at 
a  Wnter. — Dr.  Nunes,  a  Jewish  physi- 
cian, used  to  say,  <'  Paul  of  Tarsus 
was  one  of  the  first  writers  I  have  ever 
read.  Fwish  the  l^h  chapter  of  his 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  were  written 
in  letters  of  gold  :  and  1  wish  every  Jew 
were  to  carry  it  with  him,  wherever  he 
went"—"  He  judged,"  says  Wesley, 
«'  and  herein  he  judged- right,  that  this 
chapter  contained  the  whole  of  true  re- 
ligion. It  contuns  <  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  holy :  if  there  be 
any  yirtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,  it 
is  all  contained  in  this." 

Anecdote  of  Mr.  Pleasants.^*'  The  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Pleasants,  a  gentleman 
equally  celebrated  for  his  beneficence 
and  his  eccentricities,  happening  one 
Sunday  to  hear  a  sermon  which  he  ap- 
proved, requested  the  preacher  to  permit 
him  to  read  the  manuscript,  which  was 
readily  complied  with.  The  next  day 
he  returned  the  sermon,  with  a  letter  of 
thanks,  intimating  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  adding 
a  note  to  a  passage,  which  particularly 
struck  hftn.  On  referring  to  the  place, 
the  astonished  clergyman  fotmd  a  bank 
note  of  considerable  value  folded  in  the 
leaf!" — Limerick  Chronicle,  Dectmba'  29, 
1819. 

Despotism. — {TAtmcled  from  Burck" 
hardt*s  Travels  in  Nubia.)— Here  I  wit- 
nessed one  of  those  cruel  acts  of  despo- 
tism, which  are  so  common  in  the  East. 
In  walking  over  a  large  field  with  about 
thirty  attendants  and  slaves,  Hassan  told 
the  owner,  he  had  done  wrong  in  sowing 
the  field  with  barley,  as  watermelons 
Wpuld  have  grown  better.  He  then  took 
^ome  melon  seed  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
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fvtiag  It  40  the  man,  said,  *f  You  Imd 
better  tear  up  the  barley  and  sow  ^ia." 
Aa  tbfi  barley  vas  nearly  ripe,  the  maa 
of  course  excused  hiuiseilf  from  comply- 
ing with  the  Koehefs  command  :  *'  then 
i  will  sow  them  for  you,"  said  the  lat- 
ter; and  ordered  his  people  immedi- 
ately  to  tear  up  the  crop,  and  lay  out  the 
fteld  for  the  reception  of  the  melon  seed. 
The  boat  was  ttien  loaded  with  the  bar- 
ley, and  a  family  thus  reduced  to  misery, 
in  order  that  the  governor  might  feed 
lus  horses  and  camels  for  three  days  on 
the  barley  stales. 

A  descriptiftn  of  Papery  from  a  Curious 
Pamphlet,  pubtished  on  the  Execution  of 
the  eight  Traitors  convicted  of  the  Gun- 
powder  Pbt  in  1606. — Ignorance  in  the 
simple,  and  idolatry  in  the  subtle,  take 
ceremonies  for  cefiainttest  superstition  for 
religion,  envy  for  zeal,  and  murder  for 
charity.  What  can  that  church  be, 
but  hell,  where  the  devil  sings  si^ch 
masses  ?  Serous  Servorum  says,  he  that 
would  be  Dominus  Dommonimy  servant  of 
servants,  that  would  be  master  of  mas- 
ters ;  is  not  Iw  a  cunning  herdsman,  that 
can-  make  one  painted. cow,  a  printed 
bull,  give  him  move  milk,  than  many  a 
herd  of  better  kine?  Are  not  diese 
sweet  notes  <o  be  taken  in  the  nature  of 
the  Popish  Goverameat  ?  Kill  princes, 
9pw  seditions,  blind  the  timple,  abuse 
tiie  honest,  bereave  the  innocent,  swear 
and  forswear,^ so  it  be  for  the  Pope*< 
prpfit,   the    church   will   abscdve  you; 


and,  if  you  miss  the  mark  to  bit  the  mis- 
chief yop  shoot  at,  you  shall  be  a  bang- 
ing saint,  till  you  be  taken  doa'a  to  th« 
devil.  Oh,  fine  persuasions!  that  infi- 
nite  sins,  by  numbered  prayers,  iawar4  . 
curses  by  outward  crossings,  an  otkace 
against  God  by  a  pardon  from  raiMa, 
should  be  beKevcd  to  be  helped  !  A 
ehild  cannot  conceive  it,  a  wise  raaB 
cannot  digest  it,  and  surely  aone^  but 
either  bliml  women  or  madmen,  can  be- 
lieve it.  if  a  man  would  but  a  Httle 
look  into  tlieir  idolatries,  be  should  se« 
a  world  of  such  mockeries,  as  wovAd 
make  him  laugh  at  their  fooleries,  «imI 
abhor  their  villanies.  Their  kissing  of 
babies,  their  kneeling  to  wooden  ladies, 
tlieir  calling  to  saints  that  cannot  hear 
them«  their  praying  by  the  dozeti,  their 
taking  of  penance,  their  pilgrimages  to 
idols,  their  shavings  and  their  wai^ings^ 
their  confessions  and  their  crossings, 
and  their  devilish  devices  to  deceive  the 
simple  of  these,  comfort ;  these,  with  a 
world  of  such  tricks,  as  would  make  a 
jackanapes  a  fine  jnggler.  He  that  could 
see  them  with  that  clear  eye,  t|iat  can 
judge  between  light  and  darkness,  wooldy 
if  they  were  his  friends,  be  sorry  for 
them;  if  his  enemies,  laugh  at  them  ;  and^ 
bowsoever,  or  whatsoever,  leave  them 
and  say,  as  he  may  say,  that  peepistry  is 
mere  idolatry^  the  Pope  an  incaitiate 
devil,  his  church  a  synagog^  of  Satan i 
and  liis  priests  ^  very  locusts  of  the 
earth. 
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DERBYSHIRE. 

fCont  inued  from  page  222.) 

In    1746,    Dr.  Erknezeh    Latham 

became  EsnUtatit  preacher  and  Co-pa^iCor 
with  Mr.  Kogcr»on,  wlio  appc^^a  to  have 
relii^qmshed  the  active  duiies  of  the 
nuDisMy  not  long  afterwards,  and  died 
about  Cbristm^is  1762.  It  lioes  not  ap« 
pear  that  he  published  any  cbing,  nor 
hare  we  been  nble  to  trace  any  pardcu- 
lari  of  hjH  hiatory*  Dr.  Lalimm  died  in 
1754,  and  in  the  folio wiog  year  Mr. 
Whitb  was  rbosen  to  succeed  bim. 
This  geatlemaQ  had  aevenU  aasistaoli^ 
Fir*t,  Mr,  Hczekiam  Kirkpatrick, 
who  caiDC  to  Derby  In  1759,  and  aAer 
h^p  Mr.  J&Htt  WtLmNo,  who  wag 
there  in  176$.  From  that  time  until 
htj  decease,  m  1779,   Mr   White  wu 


afglsted  by  Messrs,  EDwjtan  Lomas  and 

JaMKS    PiLKlWGTON.      Mr.   NATnaNIEL 

PKiLLipg  aUo  preachfd  hvrc  for  flome 
time,  in  con  junction  with  Mr.  Pil  king- 
ton.  During  Mr.  Wliite's  residence  at 
Derby,  th^  EneitiDg-hon^c  traa  rep^red, 
aud  in  the  year  17RS,  Mr«  Abmhfim 
Crooipton  left  jC2Q{i.  towtLrds  Incre&^ing 
the  inmlEter^s  salary.  Mr.  Filkuisrtc^n, 
who  bad  been  chosen  %q  asi^ist  Mr.  \l'^ite 
in  177fi,  continued  at  Derby  until  1797, 
«rben  be  removad  to  Ipavi'kb^  wbcre  Le 
ditfd  some  time  aftcrwarids.  He  Is  repre- 
sented US  n.  man  of  a  most  iadependent 
and  upright  mind,  and  his  openness  in 
arowing  his  loire  of  libertj  gare  offence 
to  some  individuaJs.  He  pnbtisbed  a 
rlew  of  Derbyshire,  in  two  Tolttmesj  8ro* 
aIao  the  doctrine  ot  Eqnatifj  (a  pam- 
pblet},  and  a  book  for  the  use  of  Sun* 
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Uj  sdwols.  His  coHeAgne,  Philli^^ 
died  in  i7S8.  Mr*  Winstanlby  wai 
"Bext  called  to  the  ministerUl  ofice  iit 
this  cnagrcgation.  He  took  charge  of  it 
kr  1797,  add  left  it  in  1803,  when  be  de- 
diord  tile  ministry,  and  has  since  prac* 
tised  as  a  physician  at  Manchester.  The 
next  year  Mr.  Whitehocsb  succeeded 
to  tire  pastoral  office  in  tb*A  church ; 
hnt  IB  1810,  on  account  of  the  decline 
df  the  congregation,  he  relinquished  bit 
sitnation,  and  now  preaches  at  Findern 
and  (Ikiston.  On  Mr.  Whitehonsc's  re^ 
signaUon,  Mr.  Ebwaud  Higoinson,  of 
Stockport,  undertook  the  charge  of  the 
congregationiit  Derby,  andstHl  continues 
to  be  their  minister.  Under  his  care  it 
has  greatly  increased,  and  is  now  nume-' 
rons  and  respectable. 

Derby  Indep€m(€ntCimgrega»i<m,-r^t^y 
in  the  year  1778,  Messrs.  Tftomas 
Jones,  of  Oathall,  and  Griffiths,  who 
preached  sutedly  at  Alvaston  and  Mel- 
-Donm,  preached  a  few  times  in  the 
market  place  at  Derby ;  and  Mr.  Jones, 
as  appears  l^  the  Derby  Mercury  of  the 
10th  September,  was  announced  to 
preach  on  the  morning  of  the  following 
Sabbath,  in  a  room  situated  in  a  yard  at 
the  back  of  the  Town  Hall,  which  had 
been  fitted  up  for  a  school. room.  As 
the  engagements  of  these  faithful  and 
laborious  ministers  of  the  Gospel  per- 
mitted them  to  come  to  Derby  only 
oceasionaliy,  it  was  usual  to  send  the 
public  ciier  roilhd  the  town  to  announce 
their  intention  to  preach.  In  this  man- 
ner the  congregation  was  raised,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  other  ministers 
in  the  neighbourhood,  was  greatly  en»- 
haeged.  In  1779,  the  late  Mr.  Thomat 
WUson  undertook  to  procure  ministers  to 
SQf^y  the  congregation  constantly.  The 
ftipst  of  these  was  Mr.  Hewitt,  ttfter- 
^wMvds  of  Bed  worth,  who  shortly  resigned 
his  cbarge  to  Mr.  Middlbton.  Several 
of  the  surviving  hearers  of  this  latter 
gentleman  speak  highly  of  him  ;  but  his 
stay  also  was  short,  and  lie  afterwards 
be<^me  an  Ahtipce^baptist,  and  was 
pastor  of  a  church  of  that  denomination 
at  Lewes,  in  Sussex.  Upon  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton's  secession,  the  place  was  for 
some  weeks  ^hut  up.  But  in  1781, 
Mr.  Joseph  Thoa^as  was  sent  from  the 
academy  at  Mile-end,  to  preach  to  the 
congregation.  His  first  sermon  was  on 
the  word  •*  Rejoice,"  an  expression  of 
feeling  which  he  considered  to  be  justi- 
fied in  all  those  who  enjoyed  Uie  privi- 
lege of  a  Gospel  ministry.  He  was  a 
young  roan  of  pre-eminent  piety,  and  of 
a  sweet  and  heavenly  temper ;  and  the 
stndn  of  his  preaching  was  truly  affec- 
^n^te ;  bi»tit  ()leased  God  to  <*  weaken 
his  strength  in  the  way,'*  and  remove 
him  to  ihis  heavenly  rest  on  the  3d  Feb. 
1782.    He  is  still  mentlotted  by  those 
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who  remain  of  liie  memibani  ai  bis  ootf  •( 
gregation,  with  the  most  iively  and 
pleasing  emotions.  His  labours,  during 
tha  short  time  of  their  eoatimiance,  were 
attended  with '  great  success,  and  his 
death  was  most  sincevety  Imnented  liy 
ail  who  knew  him.  After  the  decaase  of 
Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  James  Edwards^ 
atterwards  of  Wilton^  preached  to  the 
eongregatien^  who,  during  tiM  ihwt 
period  of  bis  teontinnance,  left  tiieir 
first  place  of  worship,  and  began 't# 
meet  in  a  bam,  id-  the  Cross  IJIaoes,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  town.  Their  next 
minister  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brtson, 
Who  had  been  educated  in  I>ady  Hnnt- 
ingddn*-s  College  at  Trei^cca,  and  after* 
quitting  it,  had  preached  at  Yotk  and 
Lancaster.  From  Lancaster  he  ceaa^ 
to  Derby^  having  withdrawn  fipom  tlie 
Countess's  connexion.  His  labours  werd 
for  a  time  abundant,  pneaching  not  only 
in  the  barn,  but  also  in  l^e  open  air, 
when  the  weather  would  permit,  and  in 
most  of  the  neigtibouring  villages.  He 
had  a  commanding  appearance,  a  fine 
voice,  and  a  good  elocution.  His  sen<>- 
timents  were  strongly  Calvinistic,  and 
his  stile  of  preachiiug:  doctrinal,  with,' 
frequent  striking  appeals  to  the  con* 
BciencCy  and  awful  representations  of 
death,  judgmdht,  and  eternity.  He 
soon  became  very  pc^kur,  and  acquired 
great  influence  over  the  people ;  but^ia 
eften  manifested  a  considerable  degree 
of  wjirmth,  and  sometimes  of  aseerfoity 
of  temper,  which  prbduced  unpleasstai 
effscis,  and  eventually  led  to  a-sepava-  ' 
tion  between  bin  and  a  portion  of  im 
people.  Fior  the  separate  use  «f  these 
seceders,  Mr.  Wilson,  in  1783,  faaviiig 
purchased  premises  «n  the  Brookside^ 
erected  at  his  own  expenoe  a  meetings 
house,  which  meaMres  54  feet  by  <4B 
feet,  with  a  convenieAt  vesti^;  Mr, 
Bryson,  with  the  remainder  of  the  cAn* 
gtegation,  continuing  for  a  short  time  to 
occupy  the  barn,  till  be  left  Dierby  ibr 
London.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  me- 
tropolis, he  took  charge  of  a  eongrega-'- 
tion  in  Cannon  Street-road,  St.-G^if^e's 
in  the  East,  where  he  preached  for  seve-' 
ral  years,  till  his  death  in  April  17919. 
Hie  first  minister  who  preached  in  the' 
newmeeting-honsewas  Mr.JoHNSMitH.' 
He  was  ordidned  October  the  1  Ith,  1787, 
and  resigned  his  cliarge  here  at  mid- 
summer 1792.  He  frequently,  while  he 
resided  at  Derby,  preached  in  the  opCft' 
•air,  at  villages  in  tiie  neighbourhood. 
On  the  10th  Jime,  1801,  after  an  inters 
val  of  nine  years,  during  ix4iicl^  the  ptace 
was  supplied  by  occasional  prtaohers, 
the  Rev.  Jam«s  GawthorK,  of  Hoxton ' 
Academy,  was  ordained  pastor  over  the ' 
coi^^regation,  n^iieh  has  conriderabiy' 
proofed  under  hk  ministry. 
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nader  the  paitoral  care  of  the  Rev.  C, 
T.  BiRT,  idio  was  ordained  over  it  Jnne 
25,  1817, 

Derby  Gaund  Baptist  Congregatim  un- 
der the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pike.  Respecthig  the  earlier  history  of 
these  congfTf  gations,  we  have  received  no 
Informaticm. 

Dronfibld. — There  was  formerly  p 
congrei^tioD  of  Presbyterians  in  tliis 
place,  of  which  Eliezer  Hbywood, 
a  son  of  Oliver  Heywood^  was  minister 
from  abotit  the  year  1700,  till  his  de- 
cease in  1 730 .  How  long  this  congrega- 
tion continued  to  meet,  and  who  were 
the  successors  of  Mr.  Heywood,"  we  are 
uninformed.  A  feW  years  since,  a  new 
Independent  chai>el  was  erected  in  this 
place  by  Mr.  Booth ;  but  we  believe  the 
congregation  have  at  present  no  settled 
pastor, 

DuFFiELix — Mr.  Roger  Morrice 
was  ejected  from  the  pulpit  of  this  pa- 
rish. He  was  some  time  chaplain  to  My 
Lord  HoUis,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  John 
Msynard,  and  died  at  Hoxton,  in  Mid- 
dlesex, January  17,  1701.    This  gentle- 


• — MisceUaneous. 


CMav, 


man  was,  (says  Mr.  Strype,  Survey  of 
London,  vol.  ii.  p.  57,)  a  veir  diligent 
collector  of  Ecclesiastical  MSS.  relating 
to  the  latter  vhistory  .  of  the  English 
Church,  whereof  he  left  vast  heaps 
behind  him,  and,  he  adds,  who  favoured 
me  ^ath  his  correspondence.  Soon  after 
the  Revolution;  those  who  bad  been 
attached  to  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Morrice, 
with  others,  formed  a  congregation  of 
Presbyterians,  at  Duffield.  The  first 
stated  minister  over  this  congregation, 
i^hose  name  has  reached  us,  is  Timothy 
Greenwood,  who  was  at  Daffield  in 
1715.  He  was  succeeded  by  Samuel 
Statham,  and  he  by  Mr.  Samuel  Brint- 
nall,  who  resigned  his  charge  about^the 
year  1770,  The  congregation  was  after- 
wards supplied  by  one  of  the  old  meet, 
ing-house  at  Derby.  Mr.  John  Davies 
was  settled  here  for  some  yemrs,  be- 
tween 1770  and  1800.  The  present 
minister  is  Mr.  Eran  Jones,  who  came 
to  Duffield  in  1806. 

{To-hc  continned.) 


II.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Congregational  School. 

To  the  Ministers,  Dencons,  and  Churches 
of  the  Independent  Dennminatum. — Christian 
Friehdsj  Every  renewed  election  of 
*  children  into  this  Institution  proves  its 
importance  and  utility,  by  the  increasing 
number  of  candidates,  and  the  earnest-  - 
ness  with  which  ministers  canvass  the 
sidiecribers  for  their  votes. 

Yet  there  is  still  reason  to  lament 
that  the  ministers  and  churches  in  the 
country  do  not  exert  themselves  for  its 
continuance  and  enlargement  as  might 
be  reasonably  expected.  Some  few  have 
shown  their  good  will  to  this  object,  but 
it  is  very  far,  indeed,  from  being- general ; 
and ,  the  Comniittee  have  felt  this  the 
more  powerfully,  inasmuch -as  nearly  all 
the  London  congregations  have  had  one 
collection,  and  some  have  had  more; 
and  also  that  the  children,  which  are  now 
receiving,  and  those  which  may  be  ex- 
pected in  fiiture,  to  partake  of  the  bles- 
sings of  this  Institution,  «:e  the  children 
of  poor  ministers  in  the  country,  many 
of  whom  have  l^ge  families  and  small 
si^ariesjv 

The  writer  of  this  address  hopes  that 
the  ministers  and  members  of  the  con- 
gregational churches  in  the  rouutry  will 
'  see  the  propriety  of  immediately  making 
collection^,  or  procuring  a  few  annual 
subscriptions,  if  it  were  only  to  the  . 
amount  of  three  or  four  guineas  it  would  - 
be  favourably  received,  and  show  that. 
our  pouptry  brethrep  do  not  wish  the 


London  ministers  and  churches  to  hear 
aU  the  weight  of  this  merciful  and  highly 
useful  Institution :  it  would,  indeed, 
stimulate  the  Committee  to  commence 
a  new  course  of  laliour  with  greater 
confidence  of  raising  the  Institution  to 
a  much  higher  degree  of  reputation  and 
usefulness.  ^  ^ 

Some  of  our  benevolent  Institutions 
have  not  only  been  preserved  from  em- 
barrassment, but  hai^e  attained  to  greater 
prosperity  by  frequent  and  handsome 
legacies.  From-this  source  the  Congre- 
gational School  has  received  a  very  small 
measure  of  assistance,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered how  many  individuals  of  the  deno- 
minations have  died  in  the  possession  of 
great  abundance,  a  small  portion  of  which 
nught  have  been  devoted  to  this  object 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  their  sur- 
vivors ;  we  would  fain  hope  that  some  of 
our  wealthy  friends,  both  ministers  and 
laity,  will  not  overlook  this  hint. 

Some  of  the  friends  of  the  school  have 
thought  that  it  has  beeji  conducted  upon 
too  expensive  a  sc^,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, some  have  thought  the  Committee 
were  too  parsimonious.  The  truth  is ,  that  a 
small  number  of  pupils  require  an  esta- 
blishment nearly  as  large  as  one  which 
would  accommodate  a  much  larger  cum- 
be^.  If  the  number  could  be  raised  to 
40  or  50,  the  average  expense  of  each 
scholar  would  be  greatly  diminished, 
and  the  Principal  be  more  amply  re- 
warded for  his  arduous  labours. 
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The  Rey.  Mr.  Simper^  haTing  resigned 
the  office  of  Principal,  the  Committee 
have  chosen  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hope,,  for- 
merly Classical  Tutor  for  three  years  of 
the  Independent  Academy  at  Blackburn, 
in  Lancashire ;  and  the  Committee  are 
led  by  a  combination  of  circuiniitances 
to  believe,  that  useful  as  the  Institution 
has  been  already,  it  will  be  more  abun- 
dantly so  if  the  ministers  and  churches 
in  the  country  will  assist  to  supply  the 
means  of  carrying  it  on. 

This  address  is  not  a  matter  of  course, 
but  arises  from  the  urgent  necessity  of 
the  case.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, there  was  not  cash  enough  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer  to  pay  all  the- 
bills  whicli  were  presented ;  the  Trea- 
surer is  ^100.  in  advance,  and  not  one 
single  farthing  in  the  funds.  The  call, 
therefore,  for  aid,  for  immediate  aid,  is 
clear  and  powerful,  and  confident  of  now 
receiving  it,  the  Committee  have  ven- 
tured to  increase  the  number  of  pupils 
from  20  to  25.  John  Townsbnd. 

Bermandsey,  April  10,  1823. 

Itinerating  ViUage  Libraries. — ^This  is 
an  Institution  which  we  conceive  will 
be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  ris- 
ing generation.  The  plan  of  itinerat- 
ing libraries  was  first  tried  in  £ast 
Lothian,  and  we  are  informed  has  been 
attended  in  that  quarter  with  complete 
success.  Divisions  of  .50  books  each  are 
placed  in  all  the  villages  of  the  county, 
under  the  superintendance  of  any  rc-~ 
spectable  householder,  (frequently  the 
parochial  schoolnaasterO  A  constant 
and  regular  exchange  of"^  these  divisions 
is  maintained,  and  the  most  useful  reli- 
gioits  and  scientific  new  publications  are 
fi-om  time  to  time  added  to  the  general 
'  library  >  in  addition,  firom  which  the 
branch  itinerating  libraries  are  supplied. 
The  plan  of  a  library  on  the  principle  of 
itineracy,  is  so  simple,  that  wc  san* 
guinely  look  forward  to  th^ir  establish- 
ment in  every  village  in  the  kingdom  : 
all  that  is  necessary  is,  that  a  few  pri- 
vate families  in  the  neighbourhood 
should  place  the  spare  volumes  of 
their  libraries  under  the  charge  of  any 
decent  villager,  with  permission  to  cir- 
culate them  under  a  few  necessary  regu- 
lations. 

Gl0uce§tershire  Omgregatianal  Attocia' 
tun, — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  Con- 
gregational Ministers  and  Churches  in 
Gloucestershire  will  be  held  at  Chalford, 
on  the  21st  instant,  instead  of  the  28th, 
as  formerly  intended. 

On  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  this 
month,  (May  J  the  annual  sermons  for 
the  benefit  of  tne  Independent  Church  at 
Hindon,  Wilts,  will  be  preached  in  that 


town.  Messrs.  Murch  and  Tidman,  of 
Frome,  and  Mr.  Good,  of  Salisbury,  are 
exfiected  to  preach  on  the  occasion. 

Death  of  the  Rev.  John  Bryan.— On 
Thursday,  April  10,  1823,  died,  in  the 
72d  year  of  his  age,  that  zealous  and 
eminently  pious  minister  the  Rev.  John 
Bryan,  for  jmany  years  the  beloved  pas- 
tor of  the  Independent  Church  and 
Congregation  meeting  at  Sion  Chapel, 
Fletcher  Gate,  Nottingham.  This  use- 
ful and  respected  minister  was  a  most 
zealous  friend  of  the  missionary  cause, 
which  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all 
who  have  heard  him  plead  its  cause.  His 
labour  amongst  his  affectionate  people 
was  eminently  blessed.  About  three 
years  ago,  they  exerted  themselves,  with 
the  utmost  liberality,  to  provide  a  more 
commodious  chapel  for  the  exercise  of 
his  ministry,  which  was  opened  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  James,  of  Birmingham.  His 
death  is  deeply  felt  in  the  town  where 
be  resided,  and  by  an  extensive  circle  of 
friends. 


March  20,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Denton 
was  set  apart  to  the  pastoral  office  over 
the  Independent  Church  at  Mill  Wall, 
London.  Mr.  Vautin  commenced  the 
services  by  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
prayer  Mr.  Hooper,  Classical  Tutor, 
Hoxton,  'delivered  the  introductory  dis^ 
course.  Mr.  Evans  asked  the  usual 
questions,  and  received  the  confession, 
&c.  Mr.  Williams  offered  the  ordina- 
tion prayer.  Mr.  Joseph  Fletcher  deli- 
vered the  charge,  from  1  Tim.  vi.  20  : 
<<  Keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy 
trust"  Mr.  Andrew  Reed  preached  to 
the  people,  from  Deut.  i:38  :  ><  Encott- 
rage  him."— -In  the  evemng  the  Rev. 
Rowland  Hill  preached  to  a  crowded 
congregation,  when  a  collection  was 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Sabbath  School, 

Wednesday,  Jan.  29,  the  Rev.  John 
Arundel,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 

Lopdon  Missionary  Sociely,  wits  scpa- 
rntcd  to  thn  paifitoral  chfirige  of  Ibc  an- 
cient Church  of  Cbriat  hi  Oition-street, 
Boroiij^h.  The  service  was  cnmmc^iccd 
by  the  Soricty*s  other  n'spccted  Secre- 
taryi  ihi;  Rev.  George  Burdcr.  Dr.  Win- 
te.T  dL-livcrud  Oii  emphatic  address.  Tbo 
Hcv.  George  Clayton  put  the  questions 
to  Ibc  deacona  and  pastor.  Th^^  R*v. 
Jobu  HumpbreySi  formerly  presto r  of 
tbe  churchy  aBlxtioaaU^ly  coinmi'nded  it 
to  the  (i:uidiiDcc  and  guitrdiiinship  of  the 
Huly  S^ihit  Dr.  Col  Iyer  ptcrtc!«ed  from 
Fhiliippiiins  \i,  l^  ;  and  the  Rev.  Row- 
land Hili,  M.  A  fervently  and  suitably 
concluded  with  prayer.  The  Rev.  M^a^rs. 
G.  Colliflon,  T.  GiJbart,  D.  S.  Daviips^ 
and  J«  B.  Innes,  read  the  several  bymiis* 
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LITERARY  NOTICES,  &c. 

VfOtiKS  PRBPARIN6  VOti  THE  RRB38.  WORKS   RECENTLY   PUBLISHED. 

Four  Tretttb&s,  by  Mr.  J,  ^V.  Haldane.  An  Essay  On  Early  Rising,  a»favoar- 

I.  Mjstery  of  Riilt^mt^iion  ^  ^.  Doctrine  ^able  to  HeHlth,  Business,  and  DeFOtioa. 

and  Duty  of  Sdf-Exnmiijflt;na  ;    3.  On  By  S.  Bottomley.   2d  Edition^  Price  64« 

Fiiith  ^  L  thi  tht;  Person  of  Christ. .  A   Shorl   Plea  in  favour    of   Infant 

Rcuinr^Tible  PusBu^es  m  the  Life   of  Baptism,  and  of  administering  of  it  by 

WilUuin  Klffin,    Ptibli^hed  trom  the  On-  sprinkling.     By  S.  Bottomley.    2d  Edit 

f^iual  MS.  with  Notes  »nd  Additions,  by  Price  lOd. 

"William  Ormc,  of  Perth-  Poems  on  Scriptural   Subjects.     By 

Eugenm ;    or,   Tlie    Dnag"irs  of   the  Mrs.  W.  C.  Bousfield.    8to.  6s.  M.  bds. 

World.     By  Misa  More,  Author  of  the  Observations  on  Providence,  chiefly  in 

"WVLah  Catttig^^  relation  to  the.  Affairs  of  the  Church. 

The  Lady  of  the   Mnnor.     By  Mrs.  By  the  Rev.  John  Leifchild.    12rao,  38. 

Shcru'ood.  Dr.  Owen's    Works,     new    Edition, 

Quentin  DurWTird.     By  tlic  Author  of  Vol.  IV.  12s. 

Waverley,  &c.    3  vols.  The  Church  in  Cavasn;  Of,  Heirs  in 

Kiitgham   GULeiizi*  ;    or.   The*    Cove-  Possession  receiving  the  Promises.    By 

nanlenj.     By  the  Authors  of  the  Annals  William  Seaton.   VoL  L  12mo.  6s* 

of  the  Parish.     !□  3  Vols.  Dr.  Chalmers's  Christian  and  Civic 

Lriiin  Grammar,   by  Proft'ssor'  C,  G.  Economy  of  Large  Towns^  Nos.  14,  15, 

Zumpt.    Tmnshited;  with  Additions,  by  and  16,  ''On  the  Causes  and  Cmre  of 

the  K&v,  J.  Kedrick,  M.  A^    lU  8vo.  Pauperism  io  England." 

Sncrfd    Apborisnia,     extnicted    from  '  A  Supplementary  Volume  of  Sermons, 

Bishop  HaU*a   CoutcniplatioDS,   in  one  by  the  late  Rev.  S.  Lavington  ;  to  which 

Volume.  is  prefixed,  an  original  Memoir  of  the 

A  Grammatical  Parallel  of  the  Classic  the  Author.   8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards, 

and  Modern  Greek  Languages,  evincing  Lectures  on  the  Pleasures  of  fte^gioii. 

their  close  Affinity.     By  John  Mitchell.  By  the  Rev.  H  P.  Blirdcr.  8vo.  Ts.  6d.  bcb. 

ANSWER!^  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  &c. 

Communications  have  been  received  this  month  from  the  Rev.  Messiis,  John 
Townsend—C.  N.  Davies— J.  Denton— J.  E.  Good—J.  ^nelgar— W.  Orme — S.  Bot- 
tomley— E.  A  Dun^i. 

Also  from  Vigil— J,  Waodfor^— B.  Haribury— A.  Allan— J.  R.— Rufus — J.  Mk- 
pldtop. 

The  paper  requested  by  Rufus  shall  be  searched  for,  but  we  fea^^  from  the  l^ogkfa 
ef  time  whieh  has  elapsed  since  its  reception,  that  it  may  hiwe.  been  destro^ctd. 

We  do  not  recollect  the  title  of  the  paper  mentioned  Irf  J.  R.  b«(^inqah7  iftidl  be 
made  respecting  it. 

We  are  sonfy  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  excluding  certain  aMltlc^s  of  irttelfigenCe 
wtich  have  been  sent  in  a  form  that  would  "subject  us  to  the  paynienC  of  the|S(ity 
obarged  on  advedasements. 

Otir  readers  may  feel  some  curiosity  to  know  the  reply  of  the  Cliristian  Guardian 
to  out  last :  they  shall  have  it  without  curtailment. 

**The*  Congregational  Magaihie  states  us  to  have  represented  the  Rev,  George 
Burder  as  a  contributor  to  that  Magazine,  and  to  have  been  subsequently  corapelliHi 
tb  contradict  the  assertion.  We  have  been  guilty  neither  of  the  assertion  nor  of  tiie 
retraction.  Observing  the  name  of  **Burder"  among  the  list  of  contributors 
printed  in  that  Magazine,  we  alluded  to  it ;  and  in  a  following  Number,  at  the 
request  of  one  ReV.  gentleman  bearing  rfiat  name,  we  rescued  him  from  the  suspidon 
0f  being  the  |)^rty  referred  to.  So  much  for  this  important  matter^  in  irbicli^  our 
CongregatioiiatMendd'  would  have  done  well  to  have  made  tliemdehr^  masters  of  tHe 
fkct  before  they  hazrtrded  such  unfounded  assenions." 

This  delectable  special  pleading  migfht,  perhaps,  be  ad*ranflagedueAy  1^  t6  Upeik 
fbr  itself;  but  we  feel  it,  on  the  wboW,  expedient  to  add  a  word  oi^  titf^  df-i11ii6eril- 
tibn.  Considering  the  quarter  from  which  these  p^^ragraphs  eome',  wfe  nli^f  hi^e 
anticipated  the  quibble  on  the  name  of  the  Rev.  George  Burder.  We  have  only  to 
6ay  to  this,  that  it  is  perfectly  characieristic,  but  that  it  comes  tdo  late  to  serve  the 
purpose  fot  which  it  was  intended ;  the  distinction,  had  it  been  an  honest  oa<^,  w'ouid 
•  have  been  made  earlier.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  thfc  intrepidity  with  which 
a  Writer  who  has  done  little  else,  throtigh  the  Whole  of  thi^  di^JiUt*,  flito  **  HaiM 
iin/bu7{(/cd  a^errionj,"  tries  to  retort  the  charge  on  us. 
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MEMOIR  OF  EDMUND  CALAMY,  D.D. 


Among  those  worthies  who  have 
adorned  the  Dissenting  annals  of 
our  country^  and  of  whose  me- 
mory  we  have  just  cause  to 
boast,  perhaps  there  is  no  one, 
since  the  confessors' of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  that  holds  so  deserved 
a  pre-eminence,  as  Dr.  Edmund 
Calamy :  for  though  the  nature  of 
his  writings  precludes  a  reception 
so  generid  as  those  of  Henry, 
Doddridge,  and  .Watts,  among  the 
body  of  the  professors  of  Chris« 
tianity,  to  Dissenters  they  must 
be  ever  peculiarly  valuable,  and 
demand  from  them  a  lasting  gra* 
titude.  The  union  of  his  rare 
qualifications  reflects  honour  on  the 
cause  he  espoused,  and  while  his 
amiable  disposition,  and  endearing 
manners,  insured  the  affection  of 
his  fellow-labourers,  he  was  ad- 
mired and  respected  by  those  who 
were  otherwise  inimical  to  his  opi- 
nions. His  grandfather  and  fa- 
Aer,  both  of  his  own  names,  were 
^ected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
the  first  from  St.  Mary's,  Alder- 
manbury,  the  latter  from  Merton, 
in  Essex.  His  mother  was  the 
eldest  danghter  of  Mr.  Joshua 
Gearing,  a  respectable  trader  in 
London.  His  uncles,  Dr.Benjamin, 
and  Mr.  James  Calamy,  conformed 
to  the  Establishment. 

He  was  bom  in  Aldermanbury, 
April  5,  1671,  and  being  betimes 
inclined  to  learning,  and  '  bent 
upon  being  a  scholar,  suitable 
care  was  taken  of  his  education. 
Afler  having  made  considerable 
profidency  in  grammar  learning 
at  several  private  schools,  and  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  under 
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the  instruction  of  Mr.  Hartdlfie, 
who  fiivoured  him  with  particular 
help  in  private,  and  offered  him  his 
assistance  in  the  university,  if  he 
should  resolve  to  prosecute  his 
studies  there,  he  went  for  some 
time  to  the  private  academy  of 
Mr.  Doolittle,  at  Islington,  and 
then  removed  to  Wickham  Brook, 
in  Suffolk,  to  be  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Cradock,  who  kept 
a  private  academy  there.  Mr. 
Cradock  had  been  fellow  of  Ema- 
nuel College,  Cambridge,  till  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  threw  him  among 
the  Dissenters,  and  was  considered 
an  eminent  tutor.  Mr.  Calamy  went 
through  a  course  of  Logic,  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  Metaphysics. 

In  the  beginning  of  I688,  he 
passed  over  to  Utredit,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  his  studies, 
and  there,  under  Professor  De 
Vries,  completed  a  course  of  phi- 
losophy, and  attended  to  civil  law 
under  Vander  Muyden.  He  re- 
ceived lectures^  also  fVom  the 
learned  Graevius  on  Sophocles, 
and  on  Pufibndorf's  Introduc- 
tion to  History.  His  studies 
were  continued  with  an  almost 
unremitted  attention,  and  it  was 
his  practice  to  spend  one  whole 
night  a  week  amongst  his  books, 
during  his  residence  in  Holland. 
By  this  application  and  proficiency, 
together  with  his  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  candour  hi  conver- 
sation, he  acquired  the  acquaint- 
ance and  affection  of  many  of  his 
countrymen,  who  afterwards  ar- 
rived at  eminence.  In  particu- 
lar, Mr.  Carstairs,  Principal  of  the 
College  of  Edinburgh)  who  had 
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been  sent  to  Holland  for  the  pur^ 
'  pose  6f  procuring  a  person  quali- 
fied for  the  Professor's  chair  at 
Edinburgh,  was  so  prepossessed  in 
his  &vour  as  to  offer  him  that  si- 
tuation, but  this  Mr.  Calamy  re- 
fused. He  returned  to  England 
in  May,  I69],  and  spent  soiqe 
time  at  Oxford,  whither  he  had 
letters  of  recommendation  from 
Graevitis  to  Dr.  Pdcock,  Oanon  of 
Christ  Chureh,  and  Regius  Pro* 
fessor  of  the  Hebrew  Tongue,  and 
to  Dr.  Edward  Barnard,  PubUc 
Professor  of  Astroporoy,  who  re- 
ceived him  very  kindly,  and  pro- 
cured leave  for  him  to  study  in 
the  Bodleian  library.  Here  he 
was  favoured  with  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mn  Henry  Dodwell,  the 
learned  advocate  of  Episcopacnr. 

Mr,  Calamy  having  resolved  to 
enter  into  the  office  of  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  m^de- divinity  hi^ 
prinpip^  study,  and  being  unde* 
termined  wheAer  to  prefer  the 
Establishment,  or  the  despised  way 
of  dissent,  he  considered  that  Ox- 
ford was  a  fit  place  for  him  to  study 
the  points  in  controversy ;  for  ac- 
cordmg  to  his  own  words;  "he  was 
not  likely  to  be  there  prejudiced 
in  fiivour  of  the  Dissenters,  who 
w^e  commonly  run  down,  and  ill 
qpoken  of.  Here  he  was  entertained 
from  day  to*  day,  with  what 
tended  to  give  any  man  the  best 
opinion  of  the  church  by  lam  esta^ 
hiished;  he  was  witness  of  her 
learning,  wealth,  grandeur,  and 
splendour.  In  order  to  fix  in  so 
weighty  a  matter,  he  studied  the 
Bible,  and  particularly  the  New 
Testament,  and  found  the  plain 
worship  c^  the  Dissenters,  as  far 
as  he  (zould  judge,  more  agreeable 
to  thai,  than  the  pompous  way  of 
.  the  Church  of  England.  He  read 
also  Church  History,  and  the  Six 
Epistles  of  Ignatius,  and  what 
Dr.  Dodwell  and  Bishop  PearsOn 
bad  written  on  one  side,  and  M. 
Daille,  and  L'Avroqueon  the  other 
side,  with  relation  to  them.  He 
re«4  PV^  CfkUUngworth's  *  Religion 
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of  Protestants,  a  safe  wop  to  Salvw 
lion*  and  Hooker's  eight  books 
of  ^Ecclesiastical  Polity.'  He 
also  read  over  the  Articles  and 
Liturgy,  the  Homilies  and  Canons 
of  the  Church  of  England,  which 
contain  the  English  impositions, 
and  weighed  the  terms  of  confi>r- 
mity  as  the  law  had  settled  them  ; 
and  found  several  things  required 
that  he  could  not  perceive  God 
had  ^ven  any  man  power  or 
commission  to  impose  upon  others  ; 
and  if  none  had  power  to  impos,e 
such  things  upon  him,  he  could 
not  discern  how  fab  compliance 
coi^d  be  proved  a  proper  duty; 
he  could  not  see  but  that  in  such 
things  God  had  left  him  at  full 
liberty  to  act  as  he  was  most  in- 
clined; and  since  man  had  done 
so  too  by  the  Act  th^  had  passed 
in  Parliament  for  toleration,  he 
apprehended  it  would  be  his  best 
way  to  make  use  of  the  liberty 

fiven  both  by  God  and  man  ;  ^id 
nding  the  peace  of  the  church 
the  grand  argument  €oif  compli-* 
ance  with  the  impositions  Uiat 
were  prescribed,  upon  considera- 
tion be  thought,  if  that  was  car- 
ried too  far,  it'  would  infallibly 
bring  in  a  sort  of  spiritual  slaveiy 
into  the  church,  which  he  could 
not  perceive  he  was  any  more 
obliged  to  countenance  and  sup- 
port than  civil  slavery  in  the 
Stale ;  and  upon  this  foot  it  was 
be  determined  for  nonconfinrmity." 
In  consistency  with  these  prin- 
ciples, he  occasionally  preached  in, 
Oxford  and  the  adjacent  villages, 
during  his  residence  in  that  city^ 
till,  in  I692,  he  had  an  unanimous 
invitation  to  Blackfiriars,  as  assis- 
tant to  Mr.  Matthew  Sylvester  ; 
which  he  accepted,  and  there 
preached  statedly  for  two  years 
without  ordination ;  but  having 
doubts  on  the  propriety  of  this 
piocedure,  he  expressed  his  opi- 
nion on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Reynolds,  assistant  to  the  great 
Mr.  Howe,  who  had  also  preached 
a  qonsiderable  time  without  c^di^ 
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nktion^  and  having  consulted  se- 
reral  aged  ministers  of  London  on 
tile  question,  they  were  both/ on 
tike  2Sd  June,  l694»  together  with 
Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  Mr.  Joseph 
HiU,  Mr.  WiUiam  King,  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Bradshaw,  and  Mr. 
Jo^ua  Bayes,  publicly  ordained 
at  Dr.  Annesley's  meeting-house. 
Little  St  Helen's,  London.  This 
was  the  first  public  ordination 
among  the  Dissenters  in  Idndon, 
since  the  Act  (^Uniformity,  and  so 
hazardous  were  the  times,  that  the 
great  Mr.  Howe  and  Dr.  Bates 
declined  assisting  on  the  occasion, 
from  fear  of  offending  the  higher 
powers.  The  ministers  who  x»r- 
ried  on  the  solemnity  were  Dr. 
Samuel  Annesley,  Mr.  Richard 
Stretton,  Mr.  Vincent  Alsop,  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Daniel  Williapis, 
Mr.  Matthew  Sylvester,  and  Mr, 
Thomas  Kentish.  The  latin  thesis 
that  he  was  to  defend,  and  which 
was  proposed  to  him  by  Mr.  Vin- 
cent Alsop,  was  "an  Christus  offi* 
eh  Sacerdotali  Jkngatur  in  Ccdis 
tOHium  r  and  Mr.  Alsop  (as  CtU 
lamy  Observes)  opposed  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the 
schools,  with  all  the  vigour,  smart- 
ness, and  fluency  of  a  young 
man,  though-  considerably  ad- 
vanced in^ears.  Shortly  after  this, 
at  the  unanimous  call  of  the  church 
in  Hand  Alley,  he  accepted  the  si- 
tuation of  assistant  to  their  pastbr, 
Mr.  Daniel  Williams,  till  the  year 
1705,  when  he  was  choisen  to 
succeed  Mr.  Alsop,  at  Westminster,  . 
Mr.  A.  having  deceased.  On  the 
eocasion  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Na^ 
thaniel  Taylor,  Mr.  Calamy  was 
invited  to  preach  at  the  Tuesday's 
lecttipe  at  Salter's  Hall,  on  Oct. 
20,  1702,  which  sermon-  he  pub-' 
lished  under  the  ti^e  of  "  Mercy 
£xa}ted,or  Free  Grace  in  itsOlory," 
on  Romans  \ju  16.  and  was  imme- 
diately chos6h  one  4>f  the  lecturers. 
Itf  1696,  Mr.  Calamy  drew  up 
the  contents  and  index  attached 
to  Baater's  Life  and' Times,  which' 
was  pufoUfllied  that  year,  and  in 


1701  was  published  the  fest  edf- 
tion  of  that  work,  which  has  in- 
sured  to  the  atithor  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  posterity  ;  it  was 
entitled,  the  Abridgment  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  Life.  The  author  skys  of  it, 
"  it  was  more  taken  notice  of  in 
the  world,  and  got  him  more  friends, 
and  enemies  too,  than  he  could 
have  expected  or  imagined."  This 
drew  him  into  many  controversial 
disputes  with  the  high  church 
party,  but  they  all  tended  to 
show  considerate  persons  that  the 
more  the  principles  of  dissent  were 
examined,  the  more  would  their 
scriptural  authority  be  raadie'  ap- 
parent. Bishop  Burnet  thanked 
him  for  his  work,  aftd  told  him 
he  had  read  it  with  pleasure ;  and 
on  the  publication  of  the  Defence 
of  Nonconformity,  tiie  great  Mr.  , 
Locke  sent  him  a  message  to  let  \ 
him  know  that  hd  had  read 
it,  and  thought  such  a  defence 
of  nonconformity  could  not  be 
answered ;  and  that  standing 
to  the  principles  there  laid  down> 
he  had  no  occasion  to  be  afraid  of 
any  antagonist.  In  1708,  he 
published  a  tract  against  the  pre- 
tended predictions'  of  the  French 
prophets,  which  being  presented 
by  a  lady  to  Queen  Anne,  without 
Dr.  C — ' — 's  knowledge,  procured  , 
him  her  Majesty's  thanks. 
'  In  the  year  1709,  Mr.  Calamy 
had  an  honorary  degree  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Universities  of 
Scotland,  and  as  the  circumstanced 
show  his  gre^Ct  modesty,  and  , 
simplicity  of  character,  we  will  ^ 
relate  the  event  in  his  own  words. 
"  It  was  a  journey  of  mine  into  . 
N.  Britain,  that  was  purely  un- 
dertaken for  health  and  diversion. 
Staying  a  fortnight  att  Edin- 
burgh, my  good  friend  Mr.  Car- 
stairs,  a  few  day  s^  before  I  lefK;  that . 
city,  told  me  that  at  a  tneeting  of 
the  masters  of  their  college,  it  had 
been  determined  that  I  should  not 
go  f^om  them  without  receiving  a 
token  of  their  respect  in  an  aca- 
demical wqr.    I  tbld  him  I  Was 
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very  thankful  (as  I  had^rood  reason) 
for  the  abundant  civilities  which 
I  had  already  received,  for  which 
I  knew  not  how  to  make  them  a 
suitable,  return.  He  told  me  they 
had  determined  to  present  me 
with  a  diploma  for  a  Doctorate, 
and  begged  my  acceptance  of  it^ 
I  replied,  that  if  they  would  give 
me  a  diploma  of  a  Master  of  Arts, 
I  should  not  refuse  it ;  but  as  for 
any  thing  farther,  I  earnestly  de- 
sired it  might  be  waved;  and 
that  for  this  reason,  among  several 
others  mentioned,  that  it  would 
look  like  affectation  and  singularity 
in  me  to  accept  of  the  title  pro- 
posed, when  so  many  that  were 
every  way  my  superiors  went  with- 
out it.  He  signified  in  return,  that 
he  found  it  was  designed  by  other 
academies  in  N.  Britain,  when  I 
made  them  a  visit,  to  express  their 
respect  in  that  way,  and  that 
they  of  Edinburgh  were  willing 
and  desirous  to  be  the  first ;  that 
I  could  hardly  escape  it  at  other 
places;  that  they  should  take  it 
as  an  affront  if  I  refused  their 
kindness;  and  that  the  method 
they  had  agreed  on  would  prevent 
any  charge  of  affectation  and  sin- 
gularity, for  that  they  woulrf 
send  a  diploma  for  a  doctor's  de- 

See  to  Mr.  Daniel  Williams,  and 
r^  Joshua  Oldfield.  As  Uiings 
stood,  my  refusing  the  t)ffer 
would  have  been  counted  a  great 
piece  of  rudeness,  and  so  I  sub- 
mitted. And  it  was  the  same  af- 
terwards at  Glasgow."  The  same 
honour  was  also  conferred  on  him 
at  Aberdeen. 

The  following  circumstance  is 
said  to  have  occurred  during  the 
Doctor's  tour  in  Scotland.  "  Be- 
ing desired  to  preach  in  one 
of  the  churches  there,  several 
women  brought  their  children,  as 
usual,  to  be  baptized.  When  he 
offered  to  take^the  first  of  these 
infants  in  his  arms,  which  it  seems 
was  not  then  customary  in  that 
country,  the  mother  drew  back. 
On  offering  th^  same  to  the  rest. 
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they  drew  back  likewise.  The 
Doctor  not  knowing  what  to  make 
of  this,  inquired  the  reason,  upon 
which,  finding  that  he  was  an 
English  minister,  they  told  him, 
*they  supposed  he  was  going  to 
sign  their  bairns  with  the  sign  of 
tl^  cross.'" — Wilson's  Dissenting 
Churches,  VoL  4,  p.  80.  Dissen- 
ter's  Magazine,  1794.  p.  57- 

In  1715,  Dr.  Calamy  was  ap- 
pmnted  one  of  the  executors  to 
the  will  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Daniel  Williams,  and  this  trust  he 
performed  with  much  fidelity,  , 
having  the  principal  management 
•in  the  ultimate  arrangement  of  the 
property,  and  in  the  purchasing 
and  regulating  the  situation  chosen 
for  the  valuable  library  in  Red 
Cross  Street. 

In  the  year  1718,  during  the 
warm  disputes  concerning,  the 
Trinity,  which  caused  the  meeting 
of  the  Dissenting  ministers  at 
Salter's  Hall,    in   the    year  fd- 

lowing.    Dr.  C did    not 

espouse  the  cause  of  either  party, 
on  account  of  their  mutual  intem- 
perance ;  though  in  his  judgment 
he  was  decidedly  oppoe^  to  the 
Arian  heresy,  and  published  a 
work  on  that  subject,  which  pro* 
cured  for  him  the  thanks  of  se- 
veral dignitaries  and  bishops  of 
the  Establishment,  and  a  gratuity 
of  fifty  pounds  from  George  the 
First,  to  whom  it  was.  dedicated 
and  presented  by  the  author. 

He  died  June  S,  1782,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  havii^ 
been  twice  married,  and  leaving 
six  children.  Mr.  Daniel  Mayo 
preached  his  funeral  sermon  on 
2  Cor.  iv.  7>  ,from  which  the  fol- 
lowing character  of  Dr.  Calamy  is 
extracted.  *'  Though  in  his  child- 
hood he  was  apprehended  to  be 
of  a  weakly  constitution  of  body> 
being  subject  ^to  frequent  returns 
of  fevers  and  agues,  yet  that  was 
(by  the  Uessing  of  God)  after- 
wards firm  and  strong,  otherwise 
he  could  not  have  gone  through 
so  much  study,  which  iff  a  weariness 
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to  the  flesh,  and  so  mudi  other 
labour  and  service  as  he  performed, 
norhave  endured  so  much  and  so 
long  those  indispositions  which  at 
length  removed  him  out  of  this 
world. 

"  He  had  a  clear  head,  a  strong 
memory,  and  soupd  judgment, 
and  by  hard  study  arrived  to  a 
considerable  degree  in  the  most 
useful  learning;  he  was  all  his 
days  indefatigable  in  study  and 
labour;  God  had  blessed  him  with 
a  pious  disposition  from  his  child- 
hood, and  he  was  thankful  for  the 
benefit  of  a  religious  education; 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  by  the  advice 
of  his  tutor,  he  received  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

"  He  had  a  regard  to  pieti/  towards 
God,  and  a  great  value  for  revealed 
religion,  believing  in  arid  being 
thankful  for  the  way  of  life  and 
salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  de- 
clared in  the  Gospel ;  at  the 
same  time  many  moral  virtues 
shined  brightly/  in  him  before 
those  who  knew  him ;  in  him  we 
might  see  a  good  example  of  filial 
duty  in  the*  constant  respect  and 
kindness  he  showed  to  his  mother 
as  long  as  she  lived,  (his  father 
dying  when  he  was  young,)  and 
of  conjugal  love  and  parental  ten- 
derness and  'care.  He  was  candid 
and  generous  in  his  temper,  of  a 
public  spirit,  a  great  lover  and 
promoter  of  peace,  and  of  uni- 
versal benevolence. 

"  He  thought  truth  and  peace 
to  appear  best  when  joined  toge- 
ther; and  though  a  dissenter 
from  the  EstabUi^ed  Church  in 
judgment,  and  upon  principle, 
after  the  most  mutual  deliberation, 
yet  he  was  of  a  catholic  spirit, 
without  narrowness,  bitterness, 
wrath,  clamour,  and  evil  speaking, 
and  other  such  like  fruits  of  the. 
flesh ;  he  was  a  kind  and  faithful 
friend,  ready  to  do  all  good  c^Bces, 
and  in  particular  would  give  mild 
and  seasonable  reproofs  as  there 
was  occasion.  He  was  glad  of 
^y  opportumty  to  help  the  poor 
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and  the  distressed,  and'  was  by 
many  assisted  to  do  this  in  a  de^ 
gree,  which  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  been  able  ;  he  was  sen- 
sibly touched  with  the  great  hard-; 
ships  of  many  of  his  brethren  in 
the  country,  and  their  -widows  and 
orphans ;  and  no  man  showed  a 
greater  regard  and  kindness  to 
young  ministers  and  students  in 
divinity. 

"  He  was  a  judicious  and  well- 
studied  divine,  a  very  serious, 
practical,  and  acceptable  preacher. 
He  had  the  art  of  managing  a 
controversy  well,  but  would  never 
engage  in  disputes  of  a  trivial  na- 
ture, or  of  mere  speculation  :  his 
first  care  was  about  that  part  of 
'  Christ's  flock  over  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  made  him  an 
overseer,  but  had  the  concerns  of 
many  other  churches  often  upon 
his  heart  and  hands. 

"  God  blessed  his  labours  with 
good  success  in  several  remarkable 
instances. 

"  Though  his  last  illness  was  of 
long  continuance,  attended  with 
threatening  circumstances,  yet  fas 
is  very  common  in  such  cases)  he 
did  not  apprehend  his  death  to  be 
so  near  as  indeed  it  was ;  however 
(as  he  told  me),  God  had  given 
him  considerable  time  to  prepare 
for  death,  and  he  trusted  he  was 
ready.  There  was  a  constant 
calmness  and  easiness  on  his  mind 
with  respect  to^  another  world,  a 
firm  faith  in  the  gospel  method  of 
salvation,  and  good  hope  through 
grace;  he  w&s  ever  inclined  to 
diankfulness,  without  distrust  oi' 
complaint,  and  comforted  several 
in  distress,  that  came  to  visit  him 
in  his  confinement.  A  few  days 
before  his  death  he  plainly  appre- 
hended that  his  end  was  near,  and 
did  in  a  particular  manner  pray 
for  a  blessing  on  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren that  were  about  him,  and 
then  took  his  leave  of  them,  and 
hardly  ev6r  had  the  use  of  his' 
reason  afterwards." 

There  was  something  remark* 
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permission  to  preach  in  his  Master's 
cause,  for  being  on  the  eve  o£  a 
departure  for  Bath  on  the  renew- 
ing of  his  health,  having  taken 
notes,  that  '^  for  nigh  twenty-nine 
years,  he  had  been  preaching  the 
Gospel  here  at  Westminster,  and 
could  with  safety  take  up  St 
Paul's  words,  and  say  as  he.  Acts 
XX.  27,  'I  have  not  shunned  to 
declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of 
God;'  he  added,  ''Were  I  as- 
sured that  this  was  the  last  sermon 
I  should  ever  preach  to  you,  I 
know  not  any  better  subject  I 
could  fasten  cai,  than  Romans 
xvi.  24.  '  The  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  be,  with  you  all. 
Amen.' " 

In  his  doctrinal  opinions,  Dr. 
Calamy  appears  to  have  been  a ' 
moderate  Calvinist,  equally  di». 
tant  from  Arminian  ,  pride  and 
Antimxnian  licentiousness ;  and 
sided  on  the  controverted  points 
with  Howe,  Dr.  Williams,  Bates, 
Alsap,  Quick,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  contemporaneous  dissenting 
brethren. 

Dr.  Calamy's  style  may  be  con- 
^dered  a  model  of  chasteness ;  it  is 
at  once  easy  and  elegant :  strength 
of  diction,  without  a  superfluity  of 
epithet,  an  accurate  medium  be^ 
tween  the  terseness  and  quaint 
figure  of  the  puritan  age,  and  the 
cold  and  insipid  diction  of  the 
succeeding  times.  TTiere  is  occa* 
aionally  a  vein  oif  irony  that  diverts 
the  imagination;  but  in  pathos  and 
unaffected  simplicity  he  is  almost 
unrivalled.  His  account  of  the 
ejected  ministers  has  merited  for 
him  the  triumph  of  literary  renown, 
whether  we  consider  the  labour 
of  gathering  the  materials,  or  die* 
beauty  and  majesty  of  the  struc* 
ture  he  has  reared  with  them. 
With  a-  happy  art  he  has  s6. 
accurately  displayed  his  siAjcct^ 
that  we  even  cease  for  a, moment, 
to  think  we  are  reading  of  tliose 
worthies,  but  consider  them  as 
endtodied  to  our  view,  and  while 


the  sufferings  of  these  confessors^ 
that  counted  not  their  lives  dear 
to  them,  so  that  they  might  finish 
tiieir  course  with  joy,  we  are  con- 
strained to  exclaim,  "  May  I  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
may  my  last  end  be  like  his." 

DR.  calamy's   works. 

1.  Funeral   Sermon  for  Mr.  Stevens. 

4to.  1694. 

2.  Discourse  on  Vows!  8vo.  1694,  re- 

printed 1704. 

3.  Fuiieral  ^Sermon  on  Mrs.  WUUams, 

wife  of  Rey.  Dr.  Williams.  1698. 

4.  Sermon  to  the  Reformation  of  Man- 

ners Society.  12mo.  1699. 

5.  Divine  Mercy  £zalted.  1702. 

6.  Defence  of  Nonconformity. .  Part  !• 

8vo.  1703. 

7.  Ditto,  Part  II.  8vo.  1704. 

8.  Ditto,  Part  III.  8vo.  1705.^ 

9.  Caveat  against  New  Pfophets.  1707-8. 
IQ.  Funeral  Sermon  on  Mr.  Sylvester* 

1707-8. 
11.  Funeral    Sermon  on  Mrs.    Lewis. 

1707-8. 
13.  Funeral    Sermon    on    Mr.  Watts. 
1707-8. 

13.  Sermon  at  Salter's  Hall.  1708. 

14.  Inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Tet- 

taments.  1710. 

15.  Comfort  and  Counsel  to  Ph>testant 

Dissenters.  1712. 

16.  Prudence  of  the  Serpent  and  Jrnio*- 

cence  of  the  Dove.  Sermon.  1713. 

17.  Obadiah's  Character.   1713. 

18.  An   Abridgment  of  Mr.    Baxterls 

History.    Second  Edition.  1713. 
With, 

19.  Account  of  the  Ejected  and  Silenced 

Ministers.  1713. 

20.  Seasonableness  of  Religious  Societies. 

Sermon.  1714. 

21.  God's  Concern  for  bis  Glory  in  the 

British  Isles.  3  Sermons.  1715. 

22.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Moderate 

Nonconformists  with  respect  to 
Ordination  exemplified.  Sermon 
and.Chaige.  8vo.  1716. 

23.  Sober   Mindednesa    recommended. 

Sermon.  1717. 

24.  Repeal  of  the  Act  against  occasional 

Conformity  considered.  8vo. 
1717. 

25.  Letter  to  M.  A.  Deacon  Echiod. 

8vo.  1718. 

26.  Church  and  Dissentei^  compared  in 

Persecution.  8vo.  1719. 

27.  Discontented    Gomplainte     proved 

vmipaBaskMf*  1720. 

28.  Charge  at  Ordination.  1720-21. 

29.  Thirteen  Sermons   on  the  Trinity. 

1722. 

30.  Ministry  of  Disseptnv  viadioaled. 
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1724.  And  in  2d  edition,  a  Let- 
ter to  the  Author  of  a  Pamphlet, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

31.  Memoirs  of  Rer*  John  Howe.  8yo. 

J724. 

32.  Word  of  God  the  Young  Man's  Best 

Directory.     Sermon.  1725. 

33.  Charge  to  Mr.  William  Hunt.  1725. 


34.  Funeral  Sermon  for   Mr.  Sheffield. 

1725-6. 

35.  Funeral  Sermon  for  Mr.  Bennett. 

1725-6. 

36.  Continuation  of  Ejected  and  Silenced 

Ministers.  2  vols.  8ro.  1727. 

37.  Funeral  Sermon  for  Mr.  John  Mot- 

tershed.  1728. 


ORIGINAL  ESSAYS,   COMMUNICATIONS,   &c. 


ON  MOTIVES  IN  RELIGIOUS 
PROFESSION. 
The  human  mind,  when  exerted 
rationally  and  accountably^  is  im- 
pelled by  motives,  which,  detei;-r 
mining  the  will,  excite  toVactipn, 
Motives  alone,  it  is  true,  can  never 
decide  the  quality  of  actions,  as 
good  or  bad,  independently  of. 
divine  authority ;  yet  they  are  of 
the  highest  moral  importance,  as 
they  may  turn  to  man's  destruc- 
tion what  would  otherwise  pro- 
mote his  wdfare  and  felicity ;  and 
certainly  they  determine  the  ^and 
question  of  sincerity  or  hypocrisy 
in  those  who  bear  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

In  our  day  and  nation,  reh'gious 
profession  is  so  increasingly  com- 
mon, as  in  a  manner  to  have  be- 
come fashionable.  This  is  not 
altogether  a  new  scene,  notwith-- 
standing  the  surprise  it  occasions 
to  many ;  the  sa^e  appeared,  pro- 
bably, on  an  equal,  if  not  suparior 
scale,  allowing  for  the  difference 
in  populati(»i,  in  the  days  of 
ChaJrles  I.,  and  his  successor 
Cromwell,  who  each  gave  a  moral 
impulse,  to  the  realm.  Neale 
says,  "  Religion  was  the  fashion  o^ 
the  age ;  the  .assembly  was  often 
turned  into  a  house  of  prayer,  and 
hardly  a  week  passed  without 
solemn  fajsting  and  humiliation  in 
several  of  the  churches  of  London 
and  Westminster ;  the  lawjs  against 
profan^ness  were  carefully  exe- 
cuted. Most  of  the  common  soU 
diers  were  religious  and  orderly, 
aod  when  released  from  duty, 
8p^t  thetp  twe  in  prayer  «nd 


religious  conferences."  At  one 
period^  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
says  the  same  historian,  in  answer 
to  those  who  branded  the  general 
religion  of  that  day  with  the  nam^ 
of  hypocrisy,  *'  one  may  venture 
to  challenge  these  declaimers  to 
produce  any  period  of  time  since 
the  Reformation,  wherein  there 
was  less  open  proianeness  and  im- 
jHety,  and  more  of  the  spirit  as 
well  as  appearance  of  religion* 
■Hie  lusts  of  men  were  laid  under 
a  viable  restraint.  Better  laws 
were  never  made  against  vice,  or 
more  vigorously  executed.  Drunk- 
enness, fornication,  profane*swear- 
ing,  and  every  kind  of  debauchery, 
were  justly  deemed  infkmous,  and 
universally  discountenanced  —  a 
bankrupt  had  a  mark  of  infamy 
upon- him  that  he  could  never 
wipe  off."* 

Though  such  a  fashion  aa  the 
above  he  in  the  highest  degree 
laudable,  when  the  work  is  really 
in  the  heart,  and  though  any  thing 
of  the  Gospel  infinitely  surpasses 
the  utmost  pretensions  of  infidelity ; 
surely  we  should  not  become  pro- 
fessors, for  fashion's  sake  through 
the  mere  power  pf  general  exam- 
ple. "  Have  any  of  the  rulers  or 
of  the  Pharisees  believed  on  him  .^" 
Was  long  since  a  question  with 
such  as  dared  not  to  follow  Christ 
on  principles  unshackled  by  hu- 
man influence.  Supposing  Great 
Britain  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
metamorphosed  into  a  Popish,  or 

*  History  of  the  Puritans,  edited  by 
Mr#  Parsons.    V<^2d.  p.  114, 153,476. 
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an  infidel  kingdom^  such  religion- 
ists  would  run  great  hazard  of 
being  carried  away  with  the 
stream^  to  perish  in  the  deluge. 
It  is  the  unavoidable  tendency 
and  consequence  of  all  established 
religions,  to  lead  by  example,  or 
by  power,  rather  than  principle^ 
when  they  have  gradually  acquired 
such  an  ascendancy,  as  to  give  a 
moral  character  and  aspect  to 
whole  empires. 

If  national  example  be  thus 
apera&ve,  much  more  may  reli- 
gious profession  be  expected  to 
result  sometimes  from  the  delight- 
ful associations  of  private  friend- 
ship, and  the  allurements  of  social 
connexions  at  large.  Courtesy, 
and  the  laws  of  highly  cultivated 
society,  forbid  that  a  man  .should 
not  go  with  his  friend  "  to  the 
house  of  God  in  company,"  espe- 
cially i^  at  the  time,  there  be 
some  unusual  attraction;  and  a 
wish  to  oblige,  or  to  avoid  offence, 
has  brought  many  within  the  visi- 
ble church.  Literary  characters, 
mechanics,  commercial-men,  and 
persons  in  common  life,  often 
think  and  act  alike  in  religicm, 
through  the  mere  power  of  asso- 
ciation; and  it  is  owing  to  this, 
among  many  more  imp6rtant 
causes,  that  in  great  manufactur- 
ing districts,  the  Gospel  meets 
with  general  acceptance,  for  amidst 
a  lai'ge  intimate  connexion,  follow- 
ing the  same  worldly  pursuits,  it 
is  difficult  to  stand  alone,  even  in 
the  cause  of  iniquity,  and  a  dis- 
belief of  the  truth. 

The  ties  of  filial  affection  bind 
many  to  a  religious  profession. 
Where  parents  have  long  laboured 
and  prayed  for  their  unconverted 
offspring;  where  their  exhorta- 
tions have  been  forcible  and  in- 
cessant ;  where  they  have  "  ira^ 
vailed  in  birth  till  Christ  wm formed 
in  them  ;"  children  must  feel  this 
influence,  and  if  vice  have  not 
awfully  hardened  their  heart,  they 
must  act  accordingly.  Many 
yield  implicit  obedience,  and  from 
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a  desire  to  please,  as  also  from 
filial  reverence,  will  not  dare  to 
vex  a  religious  parent  by  op^n 
neglect  of  duty.  This  should 
greatly  encourage  the  work  of 
family  religion ;  at  the  same  time, 
let  parents-  carefully  watch  the 
early  profession  of  their  chil- 
dren, lest  it  should  result  from 
mere  moral  suasion,  combined 
with  a  parental  authority,  ex- 
erted without  suspicion  of  its 
becoming  an  exclusive  or  ruling 
motive. 

*'Thc  form  of  godliness"  has 
frequently,  I  fear,  been  assumed 
from  a  love  for  distinction,  and 
the  impulse  of  vain  ambition. 
These  were  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
and  of  Simon  Magus;  and  in 
more  modem  ages,  the  founders 
of  many  ephemeral  religions  have 
been  stimmated  by  an  expectation 
of  public  notice  and  applause* 
From  whatever  cause  arising,  it  is 
not  now  as  in  "  days  of  yore/' 
that  a  profession  of  religion  meets 
with  the  general  scorn  of  mankind, 
rejecting  it  as  *' the  ofi^-scouring 
of  all  things.''  It  places  persons 
on  an  eminence,  pointing  them 
out  to  the  eye  of  observation,  and 
as  ambition  <^en  becomes  a  mas-' 
ter-passion,  no  wonder  that  many 
should  feel  "  the  burning  fever  dP 
renown,"  and  assume,  from  a  love 
of  distinction,  that  which,  above 
all  things,  should  promote  humi- 
lity ^d  self-abasement. 

In  all  Commercial  nations,  a 
man's  self-interest  and  worldly 
prosperity  have  ever  been  consi- 
dered, by  unsanctified  minds,  as 
their  sumtnum  honum.  Their  in- 
fluence is  incalculable,  nothing 
being  left  untried  to  accomplish 
these  sordid  ends.  The  power  of 
commercial  maxims,  manners,  po- 
licy, and  management  in  religion 
is  tc^  glaring  not  to  be  seen  and 
felt.  Owing  to  these,  and  simi- 
lar influences,  many  conduct  their 
Christianity  on  th^  very  principles 
of  commerce*  exhibiting  tiie  acute-. 
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nessy.crai^  andniTsterj  of  a  koig- 
dom  of  this  warn. 

There  is  some  reason  to  sti^iect 
duty  in  the  present  age,  the  fr^ 
quent  sacrifice  of  principle  to  in- 
ftrior  consideratiGnsy  is  the  natural 
ci^ctof  a  wdUintendedy  but  inju-* 
cticaoiis  ezcttement  of  mental  ftdU 
ii^,  by  means  which  threaten  to 
bmme  a  substitute  for  divine 
operaddBs  upon  the  consdenoe. 
From  our  Lord's  prayer  for  hM 
^fociples,~<<  Sanct^  ihem  tkrmtgh 
i^  truth,  %  word  is  truth,"  we 
l^ani  with  precision,  what  are  die 
grand  qpiings  of  ^  pure  and  un« 
&filed  rdigion,**  via.  the  agency 
of  die  Holy  Spint  by  the  influ-, 
enee  of  tnrth.  Without  mental 
flkmrinaHon,  prqducdve  of  holy 
prindpks,  no  religion  cm  be  ge- 
Buine,  profitable,  and  permanent; 
and  such  is  the  force  of  divine 
tnidi,  that,  in  its  simplest  fbrm, 
when  Uessed  by  God,  its  energies 
are  oomipotem.  No  ard&ial 
stimulants^  .whatever  excitement 
they  may  produce,  can  really  in- 
crease .  its  nadve  power,  though 
dieir  eifects  areoften  mistaken  far 
those  of  the  truth  itself.  Godfor- 
bid  that  we  should  ^scourage 
any  justifiable  means  of  alhning 
souls  to  enlist;  but  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  truth,  when  pro- 
perty exhibited,  and  blessed  of 
God,  can  and  wiU  make  its  own 
way,  and  diat,  without  its  influ- 
enee,  religion  is  onky  "  as  the 
sounding  brass;  and  tinkling  cym- 
bsf*  Let  us  bewara  then  of  sa- 
erifidng  prindfde  to  interest,  fame, . 
or  any  other  consideration,  lest  we 
become  accomplices  in  subsdtut- 
ing  the  form  of  religion  for  its 
power.  How  weak,  inconsistent, 
and  impious  is  die  attempt,  to 
render  a  cause  in  whidi  idl  the 
glorious  perfections  oi  Deity  are 
combined,  displayed,  ai^d  exerted, 
sobservient  to  the  low  designs 
ctf  mercenary  selfishness  I  Thus 
legislators  have  made  religion 
a  state  engine  to  accomplish 
political    purposes;     and    it    is 
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this  which  has  plroduoed  such 
boundless  mischiefii  in  national 
hierarchies,  and  exposed  all  esta- 
blishments to  the  ridicule  and 
of^positionef  infidels,  which  even 
^  strong  arm  of  power  cammt 
suppress.  To  foUow,  dioogh  at  a 
disdmoe,  such  examples,  ts  to  foiw 
sake  ^  pure  principles  of  dissent, 
and  the  grand  baas  of  the  Reforu 
mation.  Religion  is  a  concern  of 
sodi  infinite  moment^  that  to  prcK 
fess  it  on  any  odier  prfactples 
than  those  of  conscience  and  dis* 
interested  regard  to  divme  autho« 
rity,  is  to  d^ade  and  vilify  what 
is  most  h€^,  by  opening  the 
mouths  of  its  enemies  to  blas- 
pheme;— such  conduct  is  the 
surest  way  to  encourage  and  swell 
the  ranks  of  infidelity.  Those  who 
prostitute  religion  to  selfish  ecids, 
can  never  become  ornaments  to 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  but  are 
^  clouds  without  water,  carried 
about  of  winds ;  trees  whose  fi*ttit 
withereth,  without  fhiit,  twice 
dead,  plucked  up  by  die  roots; 
raging  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming 
out  their  own  shame ;  wandering 
stars***  The  flimsy  veil,  which 
covers  their  dark  "and  unhallowed 
designs,  though  woven  with  con^ 
summate  dexterity,  eannot  long 
hide  the  guilty  secrets  of  dieir 
breast;  which,  when  once  known, 
will  expose  them  to  die  disesCeem 
of  p>od  m^i,  and  finally  sink  their 
religious  names  in  obfivion. 

W.  M. 


PLAGIARISMS. 

(T»  the  Emora.) 

Ik  my  last,  I  pointed  your  leadera 
to  a  few  instances  of  plagiarism, 
which,  however  flagrant  in  them- 
selves, yet,  being  of  common  occur- 
rence, and  amounting  only  to  the 
transfer  of  a  few  gems  from  the 
recesses  in  which  their  lustre  may 
have  been  unheeded,  to  situations 
where,  doobdess,  according  to  the 
wearer's  anticipation,  they  would 
sparkle  and  command  the  admira* 
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tioQ  of  posterity^  may  seem  to  be 
pardonable  at  leasts  if  not  to  aspire 
to  a  higher  claim.  Two  of- the 
facts  I  shall  now  bring  foi*warcl  are 
of  a  bolder  and  more  adventurous 
flighty  though  the  renown  of  com^ 
plete,  originality  can  scarcely  be 
awarded  them;  for  Gwylim^  of 
heraldic  notoriety,  and  GfiA.UNT>  of 
political  economy  fame,  had  pra-o- 
tised  the  same  manceuvre  before, 
Ihe  first  by  substituting  his  name 
for  that  of  Dean  Barkham,  in  the 
title  page  to  the  work  on  ''  HeraU 
dry  ;'*  the  second,  by  oibitting  to 
mention,  that  Sir  William  Petty 
was  the  real  author  of  the  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality." The  facts  I  have  now  to 
mention  have  all  the  dishonesty, 
though  none  of  the  adroitness,  of 
those  ta  which  I  have  alluded. 
Among  the  publications  of- 1 684, 
was  an  octavo  volume,'  entitled 
**  Anghrum  Speculum"  professedly 
written  by  G.  S. ;  in  the  preface 
to  which  volume  the  pretended 
author  very  modestly  icibrms  the 
public,  that  '^  Dr.  Fuller,  in  his 
large  \mUxy  in  folio,  (alluding  to 
his  "  Wbrtkies,"^  did  go  h  great  way 
in  this  matter,  Perhaps  we  are 
to  understand  by  this  acknowledge 
ment,  though  no  such  information 
is  conveyed,  that  G.  S.  is  in  some 
degree  indebted  to  Dr.  Fuller 
for  the  contents  of  his  publication. 
We  certainly  ought  to  feel  exceed- 
ingly obliged  to  G.  S.  for  the  valu- 
able information,  that  Dr.  Fuller 
did  write  a  book  entitled  **  The 
Worthies,"  &c.,  and  that  he  did  go 
a  great  way  in  this  matter ;  G.  S; 
has,  however,  omitted  to  tell  us, 
that  all  his  volume,  widi  a  veiy  few 
trifling  exceptions,  is  taken  verba" 
tim  from  that  workr.  Nor  is  this- 
all ;  G.  S.  has  executed .  his  task 
in  sd  bungling  a  manner,  that  he 
has  left  untouched  those  remarks 
of  Fuller,  which,  being  facts  of 
private  history,  and  related  in  the 
first  person,  are  only  applicable  to 
him,  and  which  show  at  once  the 
unskilfulness,  as  w^ll  as  the  dis- 


honesty of  this  purloiher.  ^  We 
shall  subjoin,  by  way  of  specimen, 
some  part  of  his  account  of  Salt- 
marsh,  jthe  supralapsarian  divine. 
"  Jo.  Saltmarsh,  of  an  ancient 
but.  decayed  family.  He  wrote 
against  my  sarmon  of  Refonnation, 
tasking  me  for  many  points  <^ 
popery  therein.  I  defended  my- 
self in  a  book  called  Truth  Main-' 
tained,  to  which  he  answered  not, 
being  informed  I  was  dead  at 
Exeter"  p.  903.  It  Is  evident, 
that  these  words  can  only  be  ap- 
plicable to  Fuller,  and  his  known 
controversy  with  Saltmarsh.  It 
would  be  useless  to  particularize, 
where'  the  whole  volume  is  an  in- 
stance. Any  one  acquainted  with 
Fuller's  style,  particularly  with  his 
unceasing  puns,  will  immediately 
detect  the  ixnposture,  and  kiiow 
the  offspring  by  its  likiene^s  to  its 
father.  This  volume  is  omsidered 
a  great  rarity  among  the  London 
booksellers,  and  is  marked  at  a 
high  price  in  their  catalogues.  It 
is  quoted  as  authority  by  some 
respectable  biographies. 

During  the  period  of  the  Com« 
monwealth,  there  was  published  a 
small  piece,  entitled,  'f  The  whole 
Duty  Nof  a  Christian,^  &c.  &c. 
The  copy  which  I  possess  is  the 
third  edition,  8vo.  1661,  and  pro- 
fesses to  be  written  by  R.  ¥•  of 
Roxfvell,  in  Essex.  From  other 
copies  I  learn,  that  this  person 
was  Richard  Younoe,  and  that 
under  that  name,  with  the  addi- 
tional cognomen  Florilegus,  he 
published  many  practical  and  po- 
lemical pieces  in  that  age.  He 
appears  from  his  writings,  for  I 
know  of  no  particular  account  of 
him,  to  have  been  a  layman-  of 
puritan  principles,  and  after  the 
ejection  to  have  identified  himself 
with  the  nonconformists.  Though 
the  little  work  to  which  I  have 
made  a  particular  reference  cannot 
boast  of  any  very  original  thoughts, 
or  of  a  style  o£  Writing  peculiarly- 
polished,  yet  it  certainly  possesses 
beauties  far  above  the  average  rate 
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of  books  of  practical  divinity,  and 
may  be  juatly  considered  as  an  ex« 
cellent  compendium  of  Christian 
duties.  A  similar  opinion  seems 
to  have  existed  in  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  next  century  to  that 
in  which  Richard  You noe lived; 
a  layman,  and  above  all  a  lay  Dis- 
senter, must  not  be  supposed  the 
author  of  sa  good  a  treatise.  In 
1703,  came  forth  under  the  pom- 
pous initials  of  A.  H — .  D.D.,  a 
piece,  entitled  "  The  whole  Con- 
eem  of  a  Christian,"  Sec.  12mo. 
which,  if  your  readers  will  com- 
pare with  the  work  I  have  men- 
tioned, they  will  find  to  be  the 
satiae,  word  for  word,  with  the  ad- 
dition only  of  a  new  preface;  and 
theabove-mentioned  initials.  A.H. 
I  suppose,  are  intended  for  An- 
thony HoRNECK,  a  celebrated 
Episcopalian  divine  of  that  day, 
and  author  of  several  religious 
pieces.  D.  D.  sufficiently  denotes 
the  intention  to  rescue  the  piece 
from  the  pale  of  dissent,  as  there 
was  no  ejected  Doctor  of  Divinity 
of  those  initials,  and  none  of  the 
new  race  of  (Assenting  divines, 
had  at  that  time  received  diplomas 
fidom  Scotland.  Anthony  Homeck 
was  besides  a  selling  name.  I  am 
fiu*  from  thinking  that  Dr.  Homeck 
himself  was  engaged  in  this  nefa- 
rious business,  if,  indeed,  the  ini- 
tials were  really  intended  to  signify 
his  name,  and  have  only  brought 
the  feet  forward,  that  the  work^ 
may  henceforth  be  restored  to  its 
real  author. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  manu- 
script o<^y  of  a  work,  entitled 
"  Tlie  Character  of  a  Christian,  in 
Paradoxes  and  seeming  Contradic- 
tions," by  Herbert  Palmer,  a 
celebrated  puritan  divine.  In  the 
preface  to  the  work  are  the  fol- 
lowing words.  **  Some  few  years 
since  these  paradoxes  were  repub- 
lished by  a  dissenting  minister, 
who  very  piously  imposed  them 
upon  the  world  for  the  great  Lord 
Bacon's.  This  same  good  man 
kept  hi2»^flod£  watching  and  pray- 


ing all  night,  expecting  the  third 
earthquake,  which  a  poor  fanatic 
Life-guard-man  foretold  would 
happen."  I  once  saw  Herbert 
Palmer's  "  Paradoxes"  in  print,  . 
but  neglected  to  compare  them 
with  this  manuscript.  Can  any 
of  your  correspondents  inform  me, 
whether  the  circumstance  alleged 
above  be  true,  and  if  so,  to  whom 
it  refers?  I  possess  a  copy  of 
Ralph  Jennino's  "  Orthodox  Pa^ 
radoxes/*  8vo.  1657,  whidi,  though 
they  bear  a  very  striking  re- 
semblance to  Herbert  Palmer's, 
and  in  fact,  in  many  instances,  are 
the  same,  yet,*as  they  make  no 
profession  of  being  written  by 
Lord  Bacon,  I  am  induced  to  be- 
lieve are  not  those  to  which  the 
manuscript  refers. 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  here 
to  ask  your  intelligent  readers  one 
or  twoxjueries.  Did  the  author  , 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,  "ever  sub- 
scribe himself,  in  any  of  his  pro* 
ductions,  Daniel  De  Foi  ?  It  is 
well  known  that  his  real  name 
was  Daniel  Fob,  and  under  the 
initials,  p.  F.,  are  most  or  all  of 
his  earlier  productions  published* 
I  know  several  very  ingenious 
persons  have  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for  his  taking  the  prefix  De 
to  his  name,  from  lus  hatred  to  the 
English  nation;  they  assert  that 
he  ever  endeavoured  to  copy  the 
French  manners,  rather  than  those 
of  his  native  country,  and  they 
have  supposed  that  his  "  True-bom 
Englishman"  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  this  predilection  for  foreigners. 
It  is  certain  that  in  many  contem- 
porary publications  he  was 'sati- 
rized as  a  French  Huguenot.  I 
am  almost  inclined  to  doubt  that 
he  ever  did  sign  his  name  with  the 
prefix,  or  if  he  did,  I  should  think 
it  did  not  originate  with  him,  but 
that  his  contemporaries,  observing 
his  pieces  generally  sighed  with 
the  initials  £).  F.  as  his  **  Essay  on 
Projects,"  and  most  of  his  smaller 
tracts,  and  they  beiqg  ignorant  of 
hia  fi^t  fume,  were  so  accustomed 
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to  write  and  call  him  D.  Foe,  that 
eventuaUj  what  was  at  first  in«» 
tended  only  as  the  initial  of  his 
first  name^  became  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  prefix  of  his  family 
name,  and  that  if  he  ever  did  ac« 
tually  use  the  prefix,  it  was  be« 
cause  he  became  generally  known 
by  it.  In  many  of  his  opponents' 
tracts  he  is  styled  D.  F.  or  D.  Foe. 
I  only  propose  this  as  a  conjecture^ 
and  should  be  happy  to  see  my 
opinion  confuted,  i  it  be  ground- 
less. 

I  shoold  be  much  obliged  by 
being  informed  of  the  name  of  the 
author  of '^  Reflexioiison  Marriage^ 
and  the  Poetick  DiscipUne,"  l£mo. 
1673.  It  is  asserted  in  the  pre- 
fiux  tpbe  by  tiie  author  of  ^  The 
Remarques  on  the  Town.** 
Omnia:  Insmlas,  Miles. 
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ON  SPIRITUAL  INTERCOURSE. 
WITH  GOD. 

Pbrhapb  there  is  not,  in  the  whole 
range  of  religious  truth,  a  topic 
which,  when  contemplated,  excites 
more  widely  difierent  feelings  in 
the  minds  c^  two  distinct  and  o^ 
posite  classes  of  individuals,  than 
that  whidi  now  presents  itself  for 
our  discussion.  To  the  one  dasa 
iix&ce  is  no  subject  to  which  the 
judicious  instructor  of.  religion 
eould  more  x^eadily,  or  more  ac- 
ceptably lead  the  attention,  and  to 
the  other  there  is  none .  which 
would  be  more  uninviting. 

Nor  are  we  at  any  1^  to  ac- 
count for  this  fiul.  The  reason  is 
fiound  in  the  nature  of  the  subject 
itself.  Many  of  the  doctrines  of 
^Scripture  involve  in  them  much  of 
speculative  interest.  As  intellec- 
tual truth  they  commend  them- 
selves to  the  attendcm  of  the 
curious  and  inquisitive  mind. 
But  this  subject  is  an  expm- 
mental  one,  and  it  supf^es  in- 
terest only  aa  it  is  feelingly 
studied  and  understood.  As  a 
speculative  topic  it  is  both  difficult 
and  bancDt  and  by  the  merely  in- 


tellectual inquirer  after  trath,  it 
is  spekUly  disaiissed  as  v<»d  ef 
interest 

In  pursuing  our  inquiries  on  a 
subject  thus  oppositely  contem- 
plated, we  think  it  important  to 
keep  in  view  the  two  classes  of 
characters  rendered  sodiitinct  by 
thediversi^  of  their  sentiments 
and  feelings  in  reference  lo  the 
sulject;  and  while,  to  the  one 
ciasi^  we  shall  be  conoemed  to 
present  it  as  a  scriptural  truth, 
and  to  press  its  paramount  in- 
terest, whether  they  regard  it  aa 
audi  or  not;  to  the  other  dasa  we 
shall  study  to  ofier  such  renarka 
as  may  be  calculated  to  render 
moise  ckar  their  conceptions,  and 
to  strengthen  their  r^ards  in  re« 
ference  to  a  doctrine*  which  ibtef 
already  know,  and  feel,  and  love. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  writers 
of  inspired  truth  fidt,  in  all  its 
fcrce,  the  difficulty  which  neces- 
sarily belongs  to  the  nature  oi 
their  communication,  namely,  that 
of  bringing  dovm  to  the  compre- 
henrion  of  the,  human  mind  the 
peculiar,  and  often  sublime,  doc- 
trines of  inspiration;  every  thing 
connected  with  the  nature  and  at- 
tributes of  the  Divme  Being,  and 
the  rdation  in  which  he  stands  to 
mankind^  must  necessarily  involve 
in  it  much  that  is  ^  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood." The  terms  which  are 
employed,  are  likely,  unless  some 
care  is  taken,  to  Irad  us  to  mis- 
conceptions of  the  truth,  from  the 
disposition  which  there  is  in  us 
to  apply  those  terms,  in  their  ordi- 
nary form,  to  the  subject  which 
they  are  intended  to  explain,  when 
it  is  obvious  that  the  purpose  to 
which  they  are  apphed,  demands 
of  them  a  refined  and  spiritual 
modification.  The  terms  '^com- 
munion and  fellowship,*'  «s  gene- 
rally employed,  are  easily  under- 
stood. Tbey  signify  common  pos- 
session. The  tradftwnan  has  com- 
munion or  fellowship  wkh  his 
partner  in^the  trade,  masmuch  as 
he  diar^  with  him  the  engage- 
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tnentd  loid  result  of  his  adling. 
An  individttal  has  fellowst^ip  widi 
his  ffiend  when  he  enjoys  the  in- 
terchanges of  thought,  and  has  a 
sympathy  with  his  sentiments  and 
feelings. 

Now  ^s  last  definition  may  be 
legitimately  applied  to  die  subject 
mider  considanition.  By  fellow- 
rii%)  with  Qody  we'  understand  a 
B3rmpalhy  with  the  moral  attri« 
Imtesof  the  Deity,  a  participation 
in  die  moral  qualities  of  the 
divine  n^nd.  It  is  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  re- 
store to  the  soul,  by  his  own 
peoi^iiff  workmanship,  the  lost 
image  of  its  Maker.  Those  moral 
diaracterhtics  which  belong  to  the 
cUvine  nature,  are  communicated, 
a  sympathy  is  produced,  a  com- 
ptaceticy  and  delight  in  his  moral 
attributes  is  felt,  a  wQling  and  de- 
lightful surrender  of  all  tlie  facul- 
ties <^  1^  soul  is  ^cperienced, 
and  In  return,  a  consciousness  of 
reciprocal  approbation  is  enjoyed. 
Hence  arises,  naturally  and  in- 
sdnctively,  the  exercise  of  prayer, 
as  the  best  medium  of  intercourse. 
l%e  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the 
pious  mind,  which  are  strictly  in 
harmony  with  those  of  the  divine 
mind,  are  poured  forth  in  fervent 
aspiration ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  and  prosperity  tif  the 
hxAj  principle  implanted,  in  pro- 
.  portion  to  me  degree  of  oonfmmity 
to  the  divine  image,  will  be  the 
warmth  of  its  ]M*ayers,  and  die 
closeness  of  its  intercourse. 

To  the  unsanctified  heart,  to 
^oee  whose  minds  have  never 
beeia  under  the  discipline  of  sacred 
truth,  and  the  translbrming  in« 
fluences  of  the  Holy  l^irit,  we  do 
not  wonder  that  a  state  of  mind 
like  this  i^pears  novel,  mystical, 
ttid  fanciful ;  but  we  can  sue- ' 
eessfafiy  appeal  to  the  history  of 
every  renewed  nund,  for  proofs 
of  te  existence  and  its  value. 
Here,  mider  the  purifyufig  infiu* 
cneea  of  theaaered  Spirit,  the  soul 
haa  been  resieed  to  t$e  best  exer- 
cise of  Its  moral  faculties  i  sensible 


objects  and  earthly  associations 
have  sunk  to  their  legitimate 
level ;  the  great  object  of  supreme 
regard,  and  the  eternal  source  of 
«Kalted  felid^,  has  fixed  its  con- 
templations, and  a  holy  reverence, 
a  rapturous  admiration,  and  an 
ardent  love,  have  raised  the  soul 
to  heaven,  and  have  supplied  a 
laige  Mieasure  of  that  exalted  fb« 
licity  for  whibh  it  was  created,  to 
which  it  ardently  as{Hres,  and  to« 
wards  idndi  it  is  rapidly  advan- 


Ivery  view  whidi  we  take  of 
man,  either  of  his  nature  or  cir- 
cumstances, abundantly  proves 
that  a  state  and  character  of  mind 
like  this,  involves  in  it  his  highest 
interests.  In  the  enjoyment  of 
communion  with  his  God,  is  found 
his  most  exalted  felicity,  and  in 
the  loss  of  that  privilege  he  finds 
the  consummation  of  his  misery. 

This  proposition  is  proved  From 
the  natural  constitution  of  the 
human  mind.^  When  Gfod  created 
man  he  made  him  in  the  likeness 
of  his  own  image,  that  is,  he  in- 
vested him  with  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  his  own  nature  ;  and  in 
die  possession  of  these  moral  qua- 
lities, he  was  fitted  to  realize  the  ^ 
same  moral  enjoyments.  He  was 
made  like  to  God,  and  was  thus 
formed  for  constant  intercourse 
vrith  him ;  and  in  that  intercourse 
to  experience  felicity,  different  only 
in  degree  from  that  which  was  in- 
herent in  the  divine  nature.  Man, 
however,  by  his  fall  has  deranged 
his  moral  constitution,  induced 
different  tendeacies  of  mind  and 
of  heart,  and  oonsequentiy  haa 
defeated  tiie  great  deigns  of  hia 
existence,  failed  of  the  ends  for 
which  his  moral  constitution  was 
adapted^  and  the  result  must  ne- 
cessarily be  that  which  exists  in 
fact;  that- in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  his  apostacy,  will  be  hia 
distance  from  happiness.  The 
present  connexion  of  his  imma- 
terial substance  witii  that  which  is 
material,  the  sympi^hy  it  fisels 
with  its  WBOSKuX  passions,  and  die 
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participation  if  has  with  sensible 
pleasures^  yrTll,  while  that  con- 
nexion lasts^  afford  it  a  drcum- 
scribed  and  inferior  range  for  its 
activity,  and  supply  it  with  unsa- 
tisfactory and  debasing  enjoyment ; 
but  that  connexion  has  only  to 
terminate  in  order  to  suspend  for 
ever  its  gratifications,  and  to  con- 
summate its  misery.  An  uttef 
sepat*ation  frpm  all  its  earthly  and 
^  grovelling  delights,  a  conscious 
unfitness  for  moral  enjoyment,  a 
distinct  recognition  of  its  original 
destiny,  an  appalling  view  of  its 
present  degradation,  and  a  certain 
conviction  of  eternal  obnoxious- 
ness  to  its  God,  will  all  conspire 
to  fix  it  in  the  unfathoitable  depths 
of  darkness  and  despair. 

The  statement  which  we  have 
advanced,  receives  additional  proof 
from  th6  history  6£  man,  under 
every  circumstance  of  his  exist- 
ence. 

Oh  ihat  I  knew  where  I  might 
Jind  Atm— is  not  more  the  afflicting 
language  of  the  enlightened,  but 
disconsolately  penitent  mind,  than 
it  is  that  of  conscious  ignorance 
and  baffled  inquiry.  Sotne  of  the 
most  persevering  and  painful  ef- 
forts, which  have  been  made  by 
the  human  mind,  in  order  to  gain 
some  knowledge  of  its  moral  Con- 
dition, Have  received  their  impetus 
firom  its  restless  desire  to  secure 
superior  intercourse.  Every  fresh 
discovery  which  was  made  of  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  the  human 
soul,  convinced  the  Intelligent 
heathen  that  it  yras  originally 
formed  for  nobler  employments^ 
and  more  elevated  intercourse 
than  it  already  enjoyed.  Those 
who  were  the  most  virtuously  in- 
clined, whose  standard  of  moral 
excellence  has  been  the  most  ele«i 
vated,  and  who  have  most  revered 
the  dictates  of  conscience,  have 
ever  been  the  most  sensible  of  the 
void,  and  the  .most  anxious  to 
supply  it. 

The  character,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  heathen  deities,  most 
cleftriy  proves  that  a  more  elevated 
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intercourse  than  that  wluc^  wasted 
among  themselves  was  desired. 
Their  gods  were  creatures  of  their 
own  imaginations ;  and  what  were 
they,  aiS  why  were  they  thus 
formed?  Immortality  and  Om- 
nipotence excepted,  they  were 
beings  ^*  altogether  like  wUo  them^ 
selves;"  invested  with  the  same 
moral  attributes,  possessing  the 
same  passimis,  Kable  to  the  same 
changes,  and  chaifgeable  with  the 
same  imperfections.  Sympathy 
with  their  deities  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  meet  their  desires  for 
intercourse. 

And  if  we  turn  from  the  heatiien 
to  the  Christilin  worid,  we  shall 
still  recognise,  in  the  history  of 
man,  the  same  truth.  "  WithotU 
God,  and  without  hope  in  the 
world"  is  the  condition  of  thou- 
sands, and  in  every  case,  it  is  a 
condition  of  wretchedness ;  all  the 
restiessness,  and  all  the  dissatis- 
facticm,  which  the  worldling 
knows  has  its  origin  here.  It  is 
absence  from  God,  it  is  the 
lack  pf  communion  with  his 
Maker,  that  forms  the  ''aching 
void  which  the  world  can  never 
fill.*'  God  never  intended  that 
man  should  be  happy  without 
Him;  separated  from  Him,  he 
must  wander  forlorn  and  unblest 
**poor,  and  blind,  and  naked." 

But  the  &ct  is  more  strongly 
marked  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  character.  Here,  under 
the  gracious  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  moral  character 
is  raised  to  its  highest  standard. 
Here  are  found  the  most  enlight- 
ened views  of  the  Divine  cha** 
racter.  The  loveliness  of,  that 
character  attracts  a  mind  in  which, 
by  the  workmanship  of  the  divine 
agent,  his  moral  image  has  been 
impressed,  and  awakens  a  delight- 
ful sympathy  of  complac^icy  and 
joy ;  and,  as  the  believear's  best 
feelings  will  abundantly  testify, 
the^  highest  happiness  he  knows 
is  ''  communion  with  his  God, 
and  fellowship  with  the  Father  ^ 
his  Spirit." 
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To  the  piously  enlightened  mind  are  to  suspect^  much  legs  openly 

we  trust  the  view  we  have  taken  to  impeach,  Uie  honesty  of  any 

of  the  subject  may  appei^r  correct  man's  sentiments,  we  cannot  hdp 

and  interesting.     We  have,  how-  fearing   that  there    is,    in  these 

ever,  hinted  at  another  and  oppo-  professions,   much    that    is    spu- 

site  class  of  characters,  who  enter-  rious  \f  not  disingenuous.     When 

tain  different  views  respecting  it,  we  see  those  very  individuals  uni- 

who  consider  it  as  involving  ^  a  fbrmly  worldly  in  their  thoughts, 

mystery  which,  in  their  opinidn^  unsanctified  in  their  lives,  among 


identifies  it  rather  with  fanaticism 
than  sound  judgment  or  correct 
feeling.  A  careful  view  of  the 
subject,  as  well  as  the  express  de- 
clarations of  Scripture  in  refei^ 
ence  to  it,  convinces  tu,  and  we 
would,  if  possible,  convince  them, 
that  the  incongeniality  they  feel 
with  the  subject,  must  be  traced 
to  something  lamentably  defective 
in  their  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  reference  to  it.  We 
are  led,  therefore,  to  some  remarks 
on  the  state  and  disposition  (^ 
mind  which  are  necessary  to  the 
enjoyment  of  this  spiritual  inter- 
course. 

1st.  A  real  complacency  and 
delight  in  the  Divine  character  is 
necessary. 

"  They  do  not  like  to  retavi  God 
in  their  knowledge"  is  a  description 
of  character  which,  we  fear,  applies 
to  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
mankind.  How  many  are  there, 
whose  conduct  and  whose  profes- 
sions prove,  that  a  character  far 
from  congenial  with  the  Divine 
character  belongs  to  them.  Dis« 
positions  and  feelings,  such  as  God 
cannot  approve,  are  formed  and 


the  first  to  cavil  at  the  humbling 
doctrines  of  revelation,  and  among 
the  last  to  give  a  cordial  reception,  ^ 
and  to  yi^d  a  virtuous  obedience 
to  its  precepts,  we  cannot^  in  the 
full  exercise  of  charity,  but  doubt 
that  their  views  are  but  specula- 
tive, their  feelings  but  sentimen- 
tal, and  that,  in.  lieart,  they  are 
still  "  lovers  of  sin,  rather  than 
lovers  of  God."  The  sacred  Scrip-* 
tures  declare,  that  the  moral  image 
of  God,  which  was  origin^y  im- 
pressed on  man,  is  lost — ^that  no- 
thing short  of  the  immediate  ope- 
ration of  his  own  Spirit  is  able  to 
restore  that  likeness — that,  in  or- 
der to  open  a  way  for  the  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  this  .power,  a 
mighty  and  expensive  scheme  has 
been  devised  and  executed— and 
that  it  is  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  this  scheme,  that  the 
blessing  can  be  secured.  2.  In 
order  to  communion  with  God, 
there  must  be  a  distinct  recogni- 
tion, and  a  cordial  reception  pf  the 
terms  on  which  this  privilege  is 
granted. 

*'  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before 
the  Ixn-d?"    This  is  an  inquiry 


cherished,    and  every  thing  that    which  a  contemplation  of  the  cha*. 


God  is  mot,  rather  than  what  he  is, 
iqppears  in  their  lives.  "  How  can 
two  walk  together  except  they  be 
agreed  ?"  is  an  interrogation  which 
puts  for  ever  to  rest  the  inquiry, 
whether  such  individuals  hold 
comn^union  with  God.  We  are  not 
^orant  that  in  the  creed  of  some 
of  these  very  characters,  we  find 
many  elevated  sentiments  in  refer- 
mice  to  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  Deity,  and  that  it  abounds  with 
loily  professions  of  love  of  his 
moral  excellence ;  and  loth  as  we 


racter  of  God,  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  sinful  man,  presses  pain- 
fully on  the  mind,  and  to  which 
no  satisfactory  answer  has  ever 
been  given,  save  in  the  scheme  of 
pardon  by  Christ  Jesus.  The 
costly  rites,  the  sanguinary  ofFer-i 
ings,  and  the  cruel  self- inflicted 
penalties  of  human  systems  of  re- 
ligion, all  tell,  that  there  was  a 
fearful  consciousness  of  separation, 
and  that  the  way  to  reconciliation 
was  deemed  laborious  and  painful. 
How  can  God  sustain,  at  the  same 
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time^  the  character  of  a  moral 
Governor^  and  that  of  an  indulgent 
Father  ?  How  can  he  be  at  once 
the  Holy  and  the  merciful  God  ? 
This  is  a  difficulty  for  which  no 
human  scheme  has  ever  satisfao- 
torily  provided.  But  revelation 
meets  the  Question  at  once,  God 
"  halh  »el  forth  his  Son  to  be  the 
propitiationjbr  the  remission  vfsins 
that  are  passed,  through  ihefor^ 
hearanee  of  Gods  to  declare  his 
r^hieottsness,  that  he  might  be 
Just,  and  thejusiifier  of  him  which 
beUeveth  in  Jesus*  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  be^ 
gotten  Son,  that  whomsoever  6e- 
Jieveih  on  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life^  Now 
the  first  impression,  we  should 
imagine,  that  an  unprejudiced 
mind  would  receive  from  such 
hmguage  as  this  would  be,  that 
tiiis,  the  revealed  medium  c^  par- 
don, must  be  distinctly  recognized 
and  cordially  approved  by  the 
dnner,  before  any  thing  like  com- 
munion with  God  could  be  en- 
jo)red.  It  will  be  admitted,  that 
in  order  to  intercourse  widi  God 
tiiere  must  be  a  confidence  of  Di- 
vine acceptance.  Now,  how  can 
this  confidence  be  felt,  unless  there 
be  a  recognition  of  the  terms  on 
which  this  acceptance  is  granted  ? 
We  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the 
pious  mind  for  the  justness  of  this 
itiquiry.  Are  there  not  times 
when  the  mind  is  disposed  to  de- 
spond and  mistrust — when  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  numerous  depar- 
tures from  Christian  virtue  over- 
whelms it  with  shame  and  remorse 
-rwhen  it  takes  a  distinct  and 
appalling  view  of  its  own  defec- 
tiveness— when  it  feels  its  pollu- 
tion, and  dreads  to  meet,  even  at 
a  throne  of  grace,  a  spotless  God? 
At  these  seasons,  whence,  we  a^, 
are  to  be  derived  the  motives  to 
the  hope  and  confidence,  whidi 
are  necessary  to  communion  with 
God,  if  that  pledge  of  divine  par- 
don, and  acceptance,  which  is  given 
in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  is  not  re- 


cognized? if  this  consideration  is 
not  present  to  the  mind,  that  the 
mighty  cost  at  which  our  pardon 
was  secured  affords  a  pledge  of 
the  Divine  mercy,  too  unequivocal 
to  be  mistaken,  and  too  expressive 
to  be  mistrusted  ? 

If  these  statements  be  deemed 
correct,  how  painfully  must  the 
inquiry  press  itaelf  on  the  fueling 
mind,  in  what  way  cim  those  who 
reject  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment have' intercourse  with  God  ? 
Where  is  the  scheme  yrhich  har- 
monizes in  their  view  the  attri- 
butes of  {he  Deity: — which  ena- 
bles them  to  see  how  the  Divine 
Being,  consistently  with  the  per- 
fections of  his  nature,  and  the 
character  which  he  sustains  as  the 
moral  Governor  of  the  world,  can 
admit  the  sinner  to  his  fiivour  and 
presence,  and  consequently  sup- 
ply him  with  motives  to  confi- 
d«ice  in  his  approach  to  the  thrcme 
of  his  mercy  ?  Remove  this  doc- 
trine, and,  we  confess,  th^e  is  not 
an  article  in  our  creed  that  at- 
tempt^  to  meet  that  question, 
which  in  ewery  nge  has  perplexed 
the  mind  ana  oppressed  the  con- 
science, "  how  can  man  be  just 
with  God?^  If  the  doctrine  of 
vicarious  sacrifice  be  not  admitted, 
all  that  Scripture  does  is  to  throw 
a  stronger  light  on  the  character 
of  God  and  his  sinful  creatures— 
to  exhibit  more  frightfully  the 
contrast — and  thus  to  multiply  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  reconcilia- 
tion. 


«<%%%«.-%«^«<» 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  MINI- 
STERS  E.JECTED  AND  SILENCED 
ON  AUGUST  24,  1662. 

BY  THE  RBV.  JOB  ORTON. 

{CcneJudedfiom  pgge  237,) 
Tfvr  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
melancholy  subject,  but  proceed 
to  mention, 

IV.  Some  consequences  that 
fbllowed  their  gectment. 

And  here  let  it  be  observed, 
that  God  took  care  of  them  and- 
iheir  families  in  a  wohderM  moi- 
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ner.  Some  of  them  w«nt  al^road, 
others  betook  themselves  to  trade 
or  farmiog ;  «ome  of  them  prac- 
tised physic ;  many  of  them  were 
vtery  poor,  having  no  estates  and 
large  families ;  but  they  met  with 
great  kindness  from  some  who 
approved  their  principles,  and 
from  others  who  pitied  their  suf- 
ferings. Soine  persons  of  rank 
aiid  fortune  patronized  them.  A 
very  critical  inquirer  into  their 
case,  declares,  that  afWr  the  most 
diligent  seardi,  he  could  never 
hear  of  one  th^t  died  for  want, 
or  was  in  prison  for  debt.  And 
Mr.  Talent^  who  was  one  of  the 
longest  livers  of  them,  used  often 
to  declare,  t^at  the  richest  of  them 
were  brought  low,  and  the  rest 
into  great  want  and  straits  ;  and 
yet,  that  amidst  the  fewness  and 
poverty  of  their  friends,  he  who 
feeds  the  ravens  provided  fbr  them 
and  theirs  in  a  wonderful  manner. 
Though  they  were  cut  off  by 
men,  providences  were  instead  of 
benefices  to  them.  They  lived 
comfortably,  being  content  with  a 
little,  and  died  respected  and  la- 
mented. Most  of  them  went  on 
preaching,  and  thought  it  their 
duty  to  do  so.  They  had  abili- 
ties for  their  work,  had  devoted 
themselves  to  it,  and  at  their 
ordination,  solemnly  promised  to 
continue  •  in  it  amidst  tribula* 
tioins;  they  saw  no  authority 
the  civil  magistrate  had  to  si- 
lence them,  while  they  were  loyal 
sabjects,  and  did  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  the  public  peace. 
Their  services  were  much  needed 
and  desired;  they  thought  they 
could  not  in  conscience  desert 
their  work ;  and  therefore  they 
.went  on  in  it,  as  far  as  the  violence 
of  the .  times  would  permit,  and 
God  remarkably  owned  their 
&ithful  zealous  labours.   > 

Farther,  Many  of  their  people 
adhered  to  them,  ^and  chose  to 
suffer  with  them,  rather  than  not 
enjoy. Uie:bene6t of  their  ministry; 
they  8a\r  thf^  were  wrongfully 
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rejected ;  .they  had  reaped  advan** 
tages  by  ^heir  labours ;  they 
thought  it  inhuman  to  desert 
them ;  they  looked  upon  it  as  a 
duty  they  owed  to  Christ  and  to 
them,  to  bear  an  open  testimony 
tolhe  injustice  of  excluding  them, 
and  to  support  and  countenance 
them  all  they  could.  They  them- 
selves could  not  submit  to  the 
terms  of  worship  and  communion 
which  were  imposed  upon  the 
laity,  and  chose  rather  to  follow, 
their  ejected  ministers,  that  they 
might  do  honour  to  them,  and 
especially  to  Christ  and  his  insti- 
tutions. Farther, 
.  These  noble  confessors  had  grei^ 
esteem  in  the  sight  of  all  impartial 
candid  n?en.  Their  zeal  a,nd  cou- 
rage were  applauded  by  their 
Protestant  brethren  abroad.  The 
great  Mr.  Locke,  who  was  an 
adn\irable  judge  of  men  and  prui- 
ciples,  calls  them  worthy,  learned, 
pious,  orthodox  divines,  and  says, 
that  the  day  when  they  were  cast 
out  was  fatal  to  our  church  and 
Christian  religion ;  and  many 
others,  since  the  times  have  been 
changed,^  have  defended  their 
principles  and  applauded  their 
conduct. 

Farther,  Their  behaviour  was 
upon  the  whole  very  honourable 
and  serviceable  to  religion ;  they 
made  a  noble  stand  against  impo?- 
sitions upon  conscience;  and  were 
a  convincing  proof  to  atheists  and 
infidels  of  the  truth  and  powelr 
of  religion.  Had  they  turned 
with  the  times,  as  most  of  thp 
clergy  did  in  former  reigns,  many 
would  have  said,  there  was  nothin  j^ 
in  religion ;  it  was  only  a  thing 
to  be  tSked  of  in  the  pulpit,  or  to 
serve  a  state  design ;  but  as  so 
many  chose  to  expose  themselves 
and  their  families  to  many  tem- 
por?il  evils,  rather  than  conform  to 
things  imposed,  and  not  agreeable 
to  the  gospel,  it  convinced  mc;u 
that  there  was  a  reality  in  reli|jion, 
and  gave  a  check  to  Atheism; 
the  controv^sy  between  them  an4 
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their  brethren  of  the  eitnUish- 
ment^  contributed  to  show  the 
i^surdity  and  iniquity  of  popery^ 
and  to  prevent  its  increase.  Atid 
once  more,  they  established  an  in- 
terest, in  opposition  to  church  ^- 
ranny  and  unscriptural  impo- 
sitions, which  subsists  to  this  day. 
Bishop  Burnet  told  Mr.  Howe, 
ihat  he  thought  there  would  be 
iio  Dissenters  after  the  ejected 
ministers  were  dead.  Mr.  Howe 
thought  otherwise,  as  the  separa** 
tion  did  not  depend  upon  men, 
but  upon  principles ;  and  he 
judged  right.  These  conscien- 
tious men  haver  been  called  the 
founders  of  the  dissenting  inte- 
rest; and  in  some  measure  they 
Were  so.  But  the  Puritans  were 
Dissenters  before  them ;  -  there 
were  separate  societies  in  some 
places  before' they  were  ejected, 
<sonsisting  of  men  who  were  for  a 
fiurther  reformation ;  and  as  they 
continued  to  preach  in  trouble- 
some times  in  private,  .so  when 
a  toleration  was  granted,  they 
thought  themselves  warranted  to  set 
up  separate  societies ;  and  as  most 
of  their  own  and  their  followers' 
objections  against  conformity  still 
continue  in  full  force,  and  theie 
appears  no  disposition  in-our  go- 
vernors to  remove  them,  there 
are  many  yet  left  who  think  it 
their  duty  not  to  conform,  but 
to  use  the  liberty  government 
grants. 

Thus  have  I  considered,  in  as 
shprt  a  compass  as  I  could,  the  case 
,of  the  ejected  ministers. 

Let  us  then  res6lutely  support 
and  adorn  that  interest  for  which 
our  fathers  so  bravely  suffered. 
It  is  the  cause  that  makes  the 
martyr.  We  are  not  to  adhere  to 
their  principles  because  they  snf* 
fered  for  them,  though  that  is  a 
presumption  in  their  favour;  but, 
because  we  have  examined  and 
proved  them,  and  found  them  to 
^  ncriptural  and  right.  Their 
DrincipljBs  did  not  die  with  them ; 
for  they  tu*  founded  on  the  Word 


of  God;  on  the  sufficiency  of 
Scripture,  as  a  rule  of  fkith,  wor- 
ship and  practice;  the  supreme 
authority  of  Christ  as  9ole  law- 
giver and  king  in  his  cfaurdi,  and 
the  unalienable  right  of  private 
judgment.  These  will  stand  die 
test  of  an  impartial  inquiry,  and 
(as  Mr.  Locke  told  Dr.  Calamy,) 
while  the  Dissenters  keep  dose 
to  these  principles,  they  will 
justify  their  separbtion  fVom  any 
established  national  church,  whid[i 
shall  assume  an  authority  to  im- 
pose thfngs  which  ought  to  be 
left  indifferent.  Let  us  then  stand 
fast  in  the  liberty  with  which 
Christ  by  his  gospel  and  |»ovi- 
dence  has  made  us  ftee.  The 
fashions,  the  honours,  and  the 
riches  of  the  world,  are,  indeed,  on 
the  other  side,  and  this  makes  so 
many  forsake  us;  but  these  oueht 
to  be  left  out  of  the  question, 
where  truth,  liberty,  and  consci- 
ence are  concerned.  How  mean 
and  standalous  will  it  be  f<^  us  to 
be  moved  from  our  steadfastness 
by  banter  or  slight  discourage- 
ments, when  the  ejected  ministers 
endured  such  a  fight  of  affliction  for 
26  years  together.  **  Rememb^, 
O  my  friends,  the  laws,  the  rights, 
the  generous  plan  of  power  de- 
livered down  from  age  to  age,  by 
your  renowned  forefathers  ;  so 
dearly  bought,  the  price  of  so 
much  blood.  O  let  it  never  perish 
in  your  hands,  but  piously  trans- 
mit it  to  your  chikhen*** 

But  let  it  be  our  care  not  only 
to  be  possest  of  their  principles, 
but  of  their  temper  and  spirit; 
their  fidelity,  patience,  me^ness, 
courage,  zeal,  self-deniid,  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  and  concern 
for  the  truth  and  power  of  rdigion. 
If  we  want  these,  we  are  oidy  the 
shadows  of  what  they  were;  if  the 
spirit  of  serious  strict  piety  be  lost 
amongst  us,  the  ^irit  of  prayer, 
of  liberty,  and  of  seal  will  all  go 
lifter  it ;  when  men  lote  the  pfmter 
of  godliness,  they  will  give  them- 
aelvea  very  little  trouble  about  the 
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form;  it  ia  much  die 
them  whether  they  worship  here 
or  there,  or  notohere  ;  if  we  forsake 
the  assemhling  of  ourselves  toge- 
ther on  slight  occasions^  when 
they  would  meet  at  the  hazard  of 
theur  substance,  their  liberty^  and 
their  lives,  what  a  wretched  de- 
clension will  this  show ;  they  will 
look  down,  as  it  were,  from  their 
celestial  abodes,  and  blush  for 
their  degenerate  sons.  In  a  word, 
let  our  piety,  our  strict  observa- 
tion of  the  Sabbath,  our  integrity, 
meekness,  candour,  and  benevo* 
lence,  recommend  our  pi-inciples, 
and  preserve,  our  characters ; 
may  it  be  said  of  our  churches  as 
Jt  wag  of  the  primitive  churches — 
then  had  the  churches  rest,  and 
were  edified,  and  walking  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  com- 
fcHts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were 
multi{died.    Amen. 


Oh  Eloquence.  999 

sftme  to    nitions — an  article  of  littoiiy  loer- 


ON  ELOfiUENCE. 

Gentlemen, — ^Aipong  the  many 
advanti^es  c^  the  epistolary  form 
of  communication,  is  to  be  reck- 
<med  the  licence — a  very  im- 
portant one  to  a  desultory  man 


chandise  in  which,  by  the  way,  I 
seldom  deal — ^have  been  propoaed, 
and  explanations  multiplied,  and^ 
like  most  attempts  of  the  «ame 
kind,  have,  probably,  left  the 
matter  nearly  as  it  was  takep  up. 
A  definition^  well  cohcrived  and 
expressed,  cpntains  a  world  of  il-. 
lustration,,  but,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten>  it  does  nothing  more  thaa 
perplex  the  inquiry,  shift  the, 
ground  of  discussion,  and  r^ise  a, 
host  of  cavils,  to  the  entire  con- 
fusion of  all  substantial  argumentt 
I  shall,  therefore,  refrain  frojcn 
every  thing  of  this  kind  in  tlic 
present  instance,  and,  after  pwnt-! 
ing  out  a  necessary  distinction  or 
two,  pass  on  to  the  general  con- 
siderations connected  with  the 
|ub]ect. 

It  present  it^elf^  If  f  mistake 
not,  for  consideration,  in  a  twofold 
view,  Ist,  As  it  IB  connected  with 
the  state  and  proces&es  of  the 
speaker *s  mind,  g.  As  co?i netted 
with  the  habits?,  prejudices,  and 
present  feelings  of  those  whom  he 
addresses.  To  the  neglect  of  the 
first  point,  I  attribute  much  of  the 
false  taste  whicb  is  so  prevalent  in 


which  it  ojnc^des,  of  neglecting  ,  the  present  day.    Men  destitute  of 
the  regular  and  compact  modes  of    imagination,  too  frequently,  fiecm 


dissertation  and  composition^  and 
of  bringing  forward  our  facts, 
ctarollaries,  and  conclusions^  with- 
out subjecting  oar  selves  to  the 
pnnc^ance  of  form  and  system. 
If  I  were  uuder  the  necessity  of 
parading  all  the  pomp,  pride,  and 
circumstance  of  Essay  writing  on 
thepveseat  occasion,  I  should  feel 


to  have  a  spell  upon  thera  ;  if  they 
would  consult  the  peculiar  con- 
atruction  of  th^r  intelliBCt;  tbey 
isiight  do  well,  d)ey  migbt  imteresl^ 
jby  aimplicity,  eonvin/oe  hy  ^rgur 
«nen^  i»r  dear,  sl^liement,  controul 
by  strength  <and  power,  i>r  hear 
down  by  em^.  But  nothing  ^ 
this  wiU  satisiy  them;   a  giUed 


myself  miserably  at  a  loss ;  but  if  inaect  ^orts  beforeihew,  a  painW 
afewnlain,  straight  forward  sug-    bubble  aports  io  thfi  sunbeam,  a 

jd^aling  meteor    gliltters   in  tfee 


a  few  plain,^  straight  forward  sug 
gwtiobl  on  a  subject  wbkli  has, 
at  intervids,  employed  some  of  my 
4Nought0i  w&xmchofm^  ve^ding^ 
fihoida  be  ijteemod  8uit»i»le  to  the 
l^iirpQMa  of  jWMMr  Magaskie^  they 
aae  very  wlucb  at  yomr  sarvice. 

A  ^ttHl  deal  JhM  been  written 
an  the  «iihJ0Ct  of  ;ele4iitooe,  eaad 
^eryMld^  toitbaiifMlKpoM.    Defi* 


4iftanQe>  aod  airay  ihfif  go  in 
wild  and  imsucceseful.chaice.  If 
Abose  who  are  given  to  thecf 
;d>earrations^  would  recdlleQt  tfaait 
thcsre  is  a  dSatmot  line  of  .separar 
tim  between  pbtotry  anjidbqu^noe ; 
4bal7  lliey  range  ia  difibreniodoi. 
that  whikAeiA^st  ««ig»« 
2Q2 
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over  the  world  of  fancy,  the  latter 
is  conversant   with  business  and 
with  actual  life; — if,    too,    they 
would  reflect  that  th6  legitimate 
sources  of  impressive  appeal   lie 
deep  in   humain  nature  and   the 
human  heart,  as  well  as  in  higher 
laws,  and  sanctions  more  awful 
and    sublime — they  would    soon 
quit  this  attractive   but  Rubious 
neld,  for  a  larger  course  and   a 
nobler  aim.     Burke,  thi^t  man  of 
magic  power,  in  whom  the  poet, 
the  philosopher,  and  the  statesman. 
Were  so  mixed  up  as  to  form  a 
str.mge  and  heterogeneous,    but 
most  enchanting  compound,   in- 
troduced   this  false    taste.      Dr. 
Chalmers,  with  all  his  unquestion- 
able talent,  has  much  to  answer 
for  in  this  respect.  Charles  Phillips 
is  the  oracle  of   a  lower  form. 
The  pi'oductions  of   this  school 
remind  me  of  those  antique  gems 
which  represent,  in  whimsical  com- 
bination,  the  faces  of  a  bearded 
man,  of  a  beautiful  woman,  of  an 
eagle  or  a  griflSn,  of  a  sheep  or  a 
goat ;  the  t fling  is  fantastical,  and 
attracts  attention  for  a  moment, 
but  we  glance  at  it  oilly  as  a  toy, 
^nd   turn   aside    to  the  contem- 
plation   of    art     in   its    higher 
moods. 

«( Consult  the  genius  of  the  place  in  all." 

— ^If,  muiatis  mutandis,  the  aspir- 
Imts  to  popular  fame— alas !  that 
in  theexf*rcise  of  onb  species  of 
pratbry,  there  should  be  any  room 
to  suspect  the  influence  o(  so  base 
«  motive — ^wculd  bear  in  mind 
this  poetical  precept,  we  should 
worn  be  well  rid  of  this  $purioU8 
mixture.  If  the  first  investigaticm 
were  directed  to  the  *<  potential 
range''  of  the  faculties,  and  a  fair 
estimate  formed  of  the  mind's 
peculiar  bent,  there  would  be  an 
end  to  all  this  empty  flourishing, 
and  a  more  severe  and  manly  style 
of  eloquence  would  beoomc  populal- 
.  «ihoib^  us.  How  reft^hing  is  it-^ 
ikoitkig  ourselvM  for  a  momMt 


to  the  consideration  of  sacred  ora- 
tory— to  hear  the  plain   man   in 
his  simplicity,  the  strong-minded 
preacher  in  his  vigour,  the  warm- 
hearted pleader  in  the  intensity  of 
his  feeling,  each  with  his  various 
gift,  but  all  in   their  piety  and 
grace,  holding  forth  the  word  of 
life,  and  enforcing  the  message  of 
salvation.       When  men    of   this 
stamp  address  an  audience^  they 
command    an    attention    propor- 
tioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
truths  which  they  are  delivering, 
and  unbroken  by  the  intrusion  of 
An  awkward   suspicion  that    the 
speaker    is  more  occupied    with 
himself  than  with  his  subject.     1 
have  known  men  of  ^n  inferior 
order  of  mind  produce  a  strong 
and  permanent  impression,  by  a 
prudent    estimate   of   their    own 
powers,  and  a  humble  reliance  on 
divine  assistance;    while   I  have 
seen  men  of  a  far  higher  Intel* 
lectual  order,  by  a  fatal  miscalcu-  - 
lation   of  tlieir  own  peculiar  fa- 
culty, aiming  at  that  which  was 
beyond  their  reach,  aiid  neglecting 
the  effective  means'  whicn  were 
within   their  grasp.     In  intellec- 
tuals,   as  well  as    in    spirituals^ 
wisdom  and  humility  teach  the 
same  lessons,  and.one  of  the  most 
important    is    to  ^notv  ourselves. 
An  attention  to  this  simple  rule 
would  spare  us  muc^  confusion, 
and  save  us  many  a  fall. 

I  am  interrupted,  but  much 
matter  yet  lies  before  me,  and  I 
intend  speedily  to  resume  the 
subject. 


ON  TH£  COMMON  USE  OF.THS 
WORD  CHUllCH. 

Dr.  Campbell,  m  his  instructive 
lectures  on  Ecclesiasticid  History^ 
^mewiieve  obs0rve$,  ^t  the 
worW  u  gioremed  by  ntaa^^ 
This  remark  applies  to  the  gene- 
ral use  of  the'word'«AisrdL  How 
many  ihdividt^  iuid  cottunimk 
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governed"  by  this  one    scriptural.     If  we  contend  that 


lies  are 

word  in  the  most  absolute  and 
arbitrary  manner.  One,  in  hi? 
simplicity  or  his  guile,  cries  aloud 
— **  The  church  is  in  danger  ]«-*. 
The  church  is  in  danger !"  Im- 
mediately the  sound  is  re-echoed 
by  ten  thousahd  voices,  with  as 
mudi  enthusiasm  as  the  men  of 
Ephesus  displayed,  when  the  mul- 
titude, with  one  voice,  about  the 
space  of  two  hours,  cried  out: 
"  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians !" — While  "  the  more  part 
knew  not  wherefore  they  were 
come  together/'  However,  this 
ignorant  zeal  ^eryed  the  purpose 
of  Demetrius^  and  ''  the  crafts^ 
men"  who  had  instigated  it. 

In  the  same  manner,  what  that 
church  is,  which  is  in  danger,  or 
what  danger  it  is  in,  many  of 
those  who  join  the  cry,  are  as  un- 
informed; for  did  they  know  that 
it  most  usnaHy  mean^,  that  certain 
great  revenues  accruing  to  lordly 
persons,  are  in  danger  of  tieing 
diminished,  and  certain  corrupt 
practices^  passing  under  the. name 
of  religion,  are  likely  to  be  ex- 
posed, for  consiateacy's  sake  they 
would  probably  be  silent;  being 
themselves  ia  the  habit  df  speak- 
ing in  private  against  these  things. 
But  how  serviceable  are  igno* 
ranee  and  bigotry !  What  won- 
ders can  they  not  effect!  Of 
what  use  have  they  been,  iii  aid- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  more  en- 
Ughtetied  part  of  mankind !  Who 
hviX  simple  folk  could  ever  wish 
that  such  useful  auxiliaries  ahottld 
ever  be  put  to  flight  ? 

But  to  our  point  Whether 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  or 
CoD^gndonidists,  we  indiscrimi- 
nately speak  of  **  the  church  of 
England"-^**  The  chttrch  of 
Rome"— "The  Greek  church," 
&c  &C.  *  This  lueof  the  word  is 
certamly  not  consiatent  wkh  the 
id^as  of  those  whaprofess  to  thinks 
thivt  *^  a  national  church"  ia  un« 


the  New  Testament,  in  the  use 
t>f  th^  word  eccUsia — ^rendered 
"  church" — speaks  only  of  parti- 
cular assemblies  and  societies  of 
Christians,  gathered  together  by  a 
voluntary  act  of  the^  individuals 
composing  them ;  which  societies 
severally  met  at  stated  ttmte  and 
places;  and  that  the  use  of  the 
term,  in  the  general  senses  appUetf 
only  to  the  aggregate  number  of 
thefaithfulin  Christ  Jesus  through- 
out the  world,  or  those  already 
admitted  into  his  blissful  presence 
above ;  we  are  giving  others  who 
contend  for  **  a  national  church'^ 
a  great  advantage,' in  perpetuating 
and  promoting  their  sentiments, 
so  long  as  we  persist  in  using 
their  phraseology.  We  in  fact 
submit  to  be  ''  governed  by  their 
words  and  names,  and  may  be 
in^nnbly  drawn  into  a  sort  of 
belief  in  the  things  for  which  they 
stand." 

To  be  consistent,  we  should 
abide  by  the  scriptural  usie  of  the 
term;  and  when  we  have  occasion 
to  speak'  of  those  bodies  of  |lro^ 
fessing  Christians,  which  are  de- 
nominated according  to  their  idea^ 
of  ecdesiasdcal  polity,  would  it 
,  not  be  better  to  use  such  a  phrase 
as  '*  The  Roman  Catholic  commu- 
nion"— *'  The  English  Episcopal 
communion"-—"  l%e  Gte^'€6ai^ 
munion"—"  The  Scottish  Presby- 
terian communion?"  $jc. — ^Th^ 
terms  are  already  in  such  use, 
that  they  wo^ld  not  easily  be 
misunderstood*  I  coaunit  the 
hint  ta-the  tonsidehition  ^f  aB 
who  love  accuracy  of  language 
and  consistency  of  sentiment ;  anc| 
who,  instead  of  slavishly  submit- 
ting to.b^  "  goyemed"  py  hunuui 
names  and  wordB>iam  father  dis- 
posed to  assist  in  establishing  the 
3overeignty  of  those"  words^^ydl 
the  Holy  Ghost  teacfedii.** 

Theoloous. 
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POETRY. 


StAVERY, 
{JFtfm  #,  lAfwrgool  JPager.) 

FvomiKsterii  Info's  feftileiM>il, 

Bcifoie  tbe  eleFBal  tbrpiie, 
i^ifhed  out  b/  thousaodA  as  thej  toil,  >  , 

Ascends  the  oegto'tf  groaiu 

Beybtid  the  Andes'  snowy  bodnd, 

in  rich  Fotosi's  nn»ek, 
finnuired  benealib  tbecavern^d  gvonnd, 

Hbe  mrctehed  bondsman  piaei. . 

And  where  the  dark  Levantine  irave 

Assails  the  Libyan  shore, 
In  bitter  to9  the  galley  slare 

SCUI  labouri  St  the  oar. 

Tjom  ereiy  diuic  bcii«ath  the  aliesy 

ProfsnM  l^y  sUvery's  ehaia. 
The  p'ravers  of  captive  millions  rise^ 

And  shall  they  plead  in  vain  ?. 

Shall  man,  of  tittle  power  possess'd, 

Ms  lisllDW  worta  tenttirRil  ? 
AndTtidej^  flnom  hit  bratliee  wrest 

A  blessiiig^Hfi^en  ^  all  ? 

Yea  !  thus  it  is  ;  yet  not  unpaid 

His  tyninny  prevails ; 
Alid  aH  Ms  baroarons  deeds  arc  wdgfaed 

l»  tieiVMi^s  uterringf  scales. 

Afld  when  the  dark  anrf-sitent^mve 
.  Its  ffloomy  jaws  «Mlclo8e« 
And  the  stem  master, and  his  sUve 
Alik<;  in  diist  repose  ^ 

Bteh  boT^ngr  IniJh,  each  Vitter  tear. 

Each  bosoat's  tortured  IMratv 
Aall  tfaea  in  rhbidc  amy  appear  - 

Before  the  jfid0B|ieHt4 


Xbcn  tremblcp  tyrant  of  the  day^ 

And  shudder  at  thy  doom ; 
^or  know,^  vain  man,  llhy  litUe  swjiy 

Is  ended  In  fba^toanbk 

.  ■       >  - 

That  bomc^  tetnatdifed  slate  iaafdorea, 

A  tenettiaat  aH  Jfest, 
That  leads  him  to  those  smiling  shores— 

The  isUnds  of  the  blest ! 


(To  th€  TAkon.) 

"  GOD  IS  A  SWRIT." 

(  Written  f^er  a  Convertation  on  ike  Sn^^fM 
of  Supemattiral  Appearpneei/J 

Many  deny  that  spirits  rome. 

Some  tremble  while  they  sneer ; 
Ther6  is  <me  Spirit,  all  must  own; 
'   And  oneway  own  him  near.    ' 

Spirit  af  ^is  mnndaae  earth ! 

Worms  considei'  while  ye  eravl ; 
He  who  gave  you  sudden  birth. 

With  a  brenth  could  blast  you  all. 

Spirit  of  the  vasty  deep ! 

Ye  who  cross  H — ^fear  Man, — 
The  iiUlows  he  cmi  harmleia  kaep. 

The  wiada  and  wav^  must  hear  him« 

Spirit  of  the  lucid  air !      . 

Calm  or  storm  waits  Ms  command  ^ 
ne  breei^  form  bis  travelling  car, 

Ht  reias  the  wMrlwiada  with  his  hand. 

Spirit  of  the  tpangkdt  skjr ! 

Where  nuilieroaa  warns  revalfte. 
All  in  their  shining  orbits  Mgh, 

Each  he  could  guick  dissolve. 

S|firit  of  the  silent  grave ! 

Man'fl  dust  shall  Sear  his  voioey 
Rise  from  the  «<aadsepBlidbral"  cave,    • 
. ,  Td  await  his  Mg^ktfouaaheloc. 

Spint  I-^ffuling  shades  pf  Hell-^ 
Even  Demons  own  .his  might, 
•*  Skliece  and  iretnbU^'*  lAace  they  fell 
'    ima  the  i^m  of  night. 

l^itfltdFiiie  Haaaen ab««e  !>" 

-Tharp  eatWebed  as  I(lag« 
Wbere»  'midst  tbe  heamii^  of  Us  love^ 

Spirits  of  glory  ^log* 

tlioliest  Spirit-^AU  in  alll 
Deign  to  hear"^  mortals'  cry, 

Thraugli'tfaiBr  Shviovi^hear  aur  cili, 
Blcto  na  tlwnagii  ateml^^ 

JUV^NIS. 
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4*  Appeal  to  the  ReUgiw,  Justice^ 
and  Humamtjf  qftke  InhabUtmU 
ff  the  BfilM  Empire,  in  behaif 

?f  iU  Nmv^  Skmee  m  the  WesjL 
nduM.    Bft  WnL   Wilberforcci 
E$q^  M.  P.~LondoD  :  Hatch- 

Negro  Slavery ,-  or  a  Vknoftame 
of  the  friore  promifomt  Fentunsi 
of  that  suae  of  Society,  as  M 
exkU  in  the  United  SUi^  of 
Amtrka,  one/  in  the  €ehni0»  of 
ike  Weit  ImUet,  e»pecialfy  in 
Jhmaica.  5t.  -^  Lmidon :  Hat« 
diard^  1823. 

Eait  and  West  India  l^ugar ;  or, 
a  Refulalion  of  the  Claitns  of 
the  West  India  Colonists  to  a 
Protecting  Duty  on  East  India 
Sugar,— London:  Relle,  182S. 

Signal  as  was  the  triumph  over 
selfishness  and  inhuman  prejudice, 
when  the  British  Senate  finally 
dosed  the  avenues  through  whidk 
the  sugar  colonies  of  England 
suf^lied  the  enormous  waste  of 
life  oooaMoned  by  labour,  n^lec^ 
and  cruelty,  among  their  slave 
|k>pulation,  yet  it  was,  unhi^pily, 
iDoomplete.  Circumstances  pre- 
vented the  abc^tionists  from  fol- 
lowing up  their  success  to  the 
oidy  point  wh^e  it  would  have 
been  secured.  Aware  that  their 
work  was  unfinished  while  no 
provision  bad  been  made  for  the 
obliteration  ei  the  la^t  vestige  of 
slavery  in  the  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain,  they  felt  it  right  to 
yidd  to  considerations  of  exp^ 
dic^ncy,  n>d  to  defer  until  some 
more  favourable  season  the  putting 
forward  of  their  claims  on  the 
''  religion,  justice,  and  humanity/' 
of  their  oountrymien,forthe  dman- 
cipatioQ  of  d^  Degro  slave.  For 
Air  own  parts  we  regret  this  for- 
beamuce.  The  cause  advocated 
by  tlu^  dbtuiguished  individuals 


was  too  sacred  and  too  elevated* 
to  admit  of  inferior  considerations, 
tts  opponents  must  have  felt  a 
secret  consciousneas  that  they  were 
violating  the  immunities  ca  .men 
and  the  law  of  God ;  that  tbey 
were  not  only  rejecting  the  abstract 
pri^ciplea  of  morality,  but  out* 
ruling  the  best  feelii^  of  mao* 
kind;  and,  however  fmrioos  an 
opposition  of  such  a  kind  might 
be,  it  was  obvious  that  it  could 
not  long  withstsmd  the  steady 
jpressnre  of  reMon  and  nght  hi 
vindication  of  the'^cotiduct  of  the 
abolitionists,  Mr.  Wilberfbrce,  we 
admit,  makes  out  a  strong  case^ 
and  we  shall  presently  give  it  in 
his  own  words,  but  we  confess 
that  it  does  not  by  any  means  re* 
move  our  objection  to  a  tempo* 
rising  system  in  matters  of  justice 
and  conscience.  Where  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  righteous 
and  the  unlawful  is  so  strongly 
mariced,  it;  does  appear  to  us  thiMt 
there  is  delinquencv  in  amcessien  ; 
we  may,  if  we  please,  barter  or 
surrender  our  own  privil^;eii,  but 
when  we  are  entrusted  with  the 
guardianship  of  the  temporal  s^d 
immortal  interests  c^  others,  it  is 
at  our  peril  if  we  allow  them 
to  be  impaired.  The  slave  is 
crushed,  his  body  is  overlaboi»e4» 
fettered,  and  lacerated ;  the  culti- 
vation of  his  intellect  is  imperiously 
forbidden ;  and  the  salvation  of 
his'  soul  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
.  matter  of  solicitude  to  those  who 
are  sacrificing  their  own  to  gain 
and  to  the  foulest  sensuality.  In 
drcumslances  like  these,  there  can 
be  but  one  course,— that  of  perse* 
v^ance  in  toe  clear  path  of  duty, 
leaving  the  event  to  God.  But 
we  s^dl  now  give  place  to  the 
reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  Wilbsfw 
force  for  the  adoption  of  a  different 
sy&tcna. 
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<<  We  would  gladly  bare  brought  for- 
ward  a  plan  for  ameliorattiig  the  con- 
dition of  the  Negroes,  but  Chat  the  effort 
was'  beyond  our  strength.  We  found 
the  adversaries  of  the  al)oIition  far  too 
numerous  and  too  powerful  for  us,  and 
we  wienft  perfectly  sure  that  we  should 
greatly  vM  to  their  number  and  ve- 
hemence by  striking  also  at  the  system 
of  slavery.  But  farther  T  will  frankly 
confess,  that  we  greatly  deceived  onr- 
telres  by  expeeting  rouch  more  benefit 
to  tbe  plantatioli  Negroes  from  the  aba« 
lition  of  the  Slave  Trade  than  has 
actually  resulted  from  that  measure. 
We  always  relied  much  on  its  efficiency 
In  preparing  the  way  for  a  general  enian-* 
elation  of  the  slaves :  for  let  \t  be 
remembered^  that,  from  the  very  first, 
Mr.  fttt,  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Grepville,  Lord 
Ijmsdowne,  Lord  Grey,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  earliest  ab(^Hiomst«,  dedared  that 
ttit  extinc^ii  of  slavery  was  our  great 
Mnd  ultimate  object;  and  we  trusted, 
that  by  compelling  the  planters  to  de- 
pend wholly  on  native  increase  for  the 
nupply  of  lAieir  gangs,  they  would  l»e 
^road  to  improve  the  condition  of  their 
«lHtes,  to  increase  their  food,  to  lessen 
their  labour,  to  introduce  tnsk-work,  to 
abolish  the  driving  system,  together  with 
"ulegrading  and  indecent  punishments,  to 
'attach  the  slavea  to  the  soil,  and,  with 
^>rpp«T  qualifications,  to  admit  their  tcs- 
tiipony  as  witnesses-  a  necessary  step  to 
all  protection  by  law ;  above  all,  to  at- 
tend to  their  rcligioits  and  moral  im- 
provement, and  to  one  of  the  grand 
.poruliaritlcs  of  Christianity,  the  marriage 
iqsUtution.  ^By  the  salutar)'  operation 
of  these  various  improvements,  the 
slaves  would  have  become  qualified  for 
•the  enjoyinent  of  liberty ;  and  preparalson 
rtrnM  liaTe.been  ma^  for  that  happy 
^day^  wVu  the  yoke  should  be  taken  off 
for  ever,  when  the  blessed  transmutation 
should  take  place  of  a  degraded  slave 
population  into  a  free  and  industriooa 
fierawntry. 

<*  We  were  too  sanguine  in  our  hopes 
aa  to  the  effects  of  the  abolition  in  oUr 
coloaies;  we  judged  too  favourably  of 
human  nature ;  we  thought  too  well  of 
the  colonial  assemblies;  •  we  did  not  allow 
,  Iji^ight  eoqugh  to  the  effects  of  rooted 
prejudice  and  inveterate  hal^ts — to  ab- 
senteeship,  a  vice  Which,  taken  in  Hs 
whole  extent,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moat 
infurions  of  the  whole  system;  U>  the 
.cU»|*^s*ed  finances  of  the  plantei-s ;  and, 
above  all,  to  the  effects  pf  the  extreme 
'  degradation  of  the  Negro  slaves,  and  to 
the  long  and  enlSr^  neglect  pf  Chris- 
•tianitV  among  t1iem,  with  ali  iUfiffb^ndsmt 
Wfrtaings."— ppv^— 36.,.    . 

At  length,    lK)^vev^r,   this   lU- 
judged«  and  ill-requited  fotbear- 


ance  has  ceased^  and  a  scries  of 
Tigorouii  aslaults  has  commenced, 
which  will,  we  trust,  at  no  diata^ 
period,  give  freedom  to  the  sla^, 
and  throw  off  from  our  eounti^r  a 
heavy  load  of  guilt  and  sh^me* 
Several  publications,  displaying 
great  knowledge  and  talent,  have 
recently  appeai^ ;  the  qnestfon 
has  been  formally  brought  forward 
in  Parliament,  and  we  are  assured 
that  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  rest 
until  iU  satisfactory  adjostment; 
In  die  mean  time,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  pub- 
lic atleirtion  should  be  called,  in 
every  possible  way,  to  the  con- 
sidemion  of  this  paramount  sub- 
ject, and  that  ev^ry  proper  mea- 
sure should  be  adopted  for  making 
known  the  general  feeling. 

We  suspect  that  to  no  inconsi- 
derable portion  of  our  countrymen, 
it  may  be  almost  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise when  they  are  told,  that  the 
system  of  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies,  has  undergone  no  real 
abatement  of  its  ngour.  They 
have  been  in  the  Kabit  of  nearly 
identifying  abolition  with  emanci- 
pation, and  of  supposing  that  the 
enhanced  value  of  the  slave  must 
have  led  to  a  mode  of  treatment 
so  mitigated,  as  to  amount  to  a 
vhrtual  repeal  of  the  law  of  bon^ 
n^e.  They  have  heard  of  certain 
htnnane  enactments,  decreed  by  the 
colonial  assemblies  themselves,  in 
alleviation  of  negro  suffering,  and 
they  have  inferred,  that  measures 
"were  in  progress,  tending  to  the 
enfranchisement,  corpioreal,  men- 
tal, and  moral,  of  the  kidnapped 
and  maltreated  African.  But  they 
wili  learn,  that  little  of  this  was 
true — ^that  the  eO0,00Ohead  of 
huthan  cattle  in  the  British  Colo- 
me§  are  still  the  absolute,  uncon- 
trolled, property  of  their  respective, 
masters,  liable  to  sale,  separation, 
transfer,  like  tlie  beast  that  grazes 
the  pastui^&— that  they  labour  in 
teJims  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
'cart- whip— that  they  are  liaWe, 
both  mide-and  female,  to  cruel 
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and  iddecent  punislmienty  at  the 
will  of  the  overseer^-tbat  mar* 
ijuge  among  slaves  being  destitute 
OT  anj  legal  sanction^  they  lire 
with  few  exceptions^  in  a  state  of 
degradinglicentiousness^-that  they 
have  few  means  of  accesa  to  reli- 
gious, and  none  to  intellectual,  in- 
struction — that,  their  evidence  not 
being  admitted,  in  the  Colonial 
Courts,  against  free  people,  no 
outrage  committed  upon  tlion  in 
the  presence  of  slaves  only,  is 
cognizable  by  law — tliat  their  in- 
fants are,  like  themselves,  slaves. 
Is  not  this  enough?  Does  not 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  things 
like  this,  call  for  the  prompt,  eager, 
lu^emitting  exertion  of  every 
friend,  to  man,  (j£  every  cherisher 
of  bis  country's  honour,  to  erase 
tiiia  deep  and  darkening  Uot  on 
England's  fame?  But  we  have 
not  yet  done. 

The  Sabbath  is  given  to  the 
slaves — for  what  ?  fo^  the  propei- 
rest  of  the  day,  for  the  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  the  Word  of  Life, 
and  receiving  religious  instruc- 
ti<m  ?— No.  They  are  compelled 
to  employ  it  in  bringing  from  their 
provision-grounds,  the  food  of  the 
week— -in  conducting  their  trans« 
aetions  in  the  market,  often  at  a 
distance  of  thiree,  £ve,  or  ten  miles 
fix»n  their  residence«-and,  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  Uie  year, 
in  cultivating  their  i^rovision- 
grounds,  from  which  they  derive 
neaxiy  their  sole  means  of  subsist- 
enoe.  Crop*time,  as  it  is  called, 
occi^iies  about  five  months  of  the 
year^  and  during  that  season,  the 
lidxxirs  of  the  slave  are  most  severe; 
but  for  iStke  remuning  intervsd  of 
seven  months,  it  has  been  provided 
by  the  -.tender  mercies  of-  the 
amended  Skve  Act  of  Jamaica, 
that  one  day  in  every  fortnight, 
beside  llie  Sabbath,  shaU  be  given 
bkn  for  his  own  persond  use^  and 
thisis  an  on  which  he  dm  depend 
£ar  Oie  Gultif»&m  of  the  little  pM 
•f  ground  allotted  |iim  foir  Ins  sub* 
Mtenee. 
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On  the  state  erf  morals  among 
the  black  and  white  population  of 
the  islands,  we  dare  not  touch. 
We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
details  of  the  second  pamphlet, 
for  a  faint  and  mitigated  descrijp- 
tion  of  a  state  of  things  too  dis- 
gusting for  unveiled  exhibition^ 

We  have  stated  above,  that  the 
Colonial  Assemblies  had  passed 
laws,  having  for  their  avowed 
object  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves.  Of  one 
of  these  acts.  Sir  George  Prevost, 
then  Governor  of  Dominica,  stated 
expressly,  in  an  ofEdal  letter  to 
Earl  Camden,  that  it  appeared  to 
have  been  considered  as  nothing 
more  than  *'  a  poHticql  measure  to 
avert  the  interfej-aice  oftlie  mother^ 
country  in  the  managementqf  slaves^*' 
In  another  instance'; 

'*  To  obviate  the  complaint  tbat  had 
been  made  in  England  of  the  want  of 
Christian  instmction  for  the  slaves,  an 
act  was  passed  instituting  la  curacy  in 
each  parish,  ei^ressly  for  their  benefit. 
The  act  states,  that  the  curates  shall  ap- 
propriate two  days  in  every  week  to  go 
to  some  one  or  other  of  the  estates  in 
rotation,  and  there  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  to  instruct  all  slaves 
willing  to  be  instructed,  provided  the  con^ 
tent  ^  the  person  in  posseuion  of  the  estate 
be  first  obtained*  In  consequence  of  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  this  consent,  Mr. 
Cooper  was  informed,  by  the  curate  of 
Hanover  parish,  that  be  might  apply  to 
ten  estates  before  he  got  leave  to  preach 
on  one.  These  applications  had  a  refer- 
ence only  to  week-days;  for  it  would 
have  been  obviously  the  greatest  cruelty 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  slaves  at 
worship  on  Sunday.  Both  the  rector  ^ 
and  curate  of  Hanover  parish  said,  (and 
the  sanle  was  true  of  the  adjoining 
parishes,)  that  they  were  of  no  use  to 
the  slaves  as  instructors,  and  that,  under 
existing  circumstance^,  it  was  impossible 
they  should.  And  as  for  the  cilrate's 
act,  it  was  generally  held  there  to  have 
been  passed  for  the  satisfoction  of  Eng- 
land, arid  not  for  any  good  it  was  likely 
to  produce." — Negro  Slavery,  pp.  55,  5o. 

It  might  have  been  supposed 
that,  at  least,  if  no  active  meaaurea 
had  been  adopted  in  furtherance 
of  the  great  object  of  emancipatloti^ 
nothing  would  have  been  done  la 
cqmodtiontoit  OurieadeMiwiH 
judge.   . 
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<'  In  May»  ISOl,  an  act  was  passed  m 
Barbadoes  to  increase  the  fines  on  manu- 
missions from  ^50.  to  ^"SOO.  on  each 
female  manumitted,  ancTto  j^200.  on 
each  male.  In  Jnly,  1802,  the  legisla- 
ture of  St.  Kitts  imposed  a  fine  of  if 5  00. 
currency  on  the  manumission  of  slaves 
born  in  the  island,  to  be  increased  to 
^1000.  in  the  case  of  slaves  not  born  in 
the  island.  In  some  of  the  other  islands 
fines  of  inferior  amount  were  imposed  ; 
and  in  the  Bermudas  an  act  was  passed 
to  prohibit  emancipation  altogether,  and 
^  to  prevent  persons  of  colouv  bmug  seised 
of  real  estates  : — and  all  these  acts  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent !  Such  has  been 
the  spirit  of  colonial  legislature  even  at  a 
recent  period  !" — Nfgro  Slavery,  p.  111. 

What  a  noble  contrast  does  the 
Spanish  policy  in  this  respect  pre- 
sent to  ours. 

^*  In  the  Spanish  American  possessions 
it  has  always  been  the  established  prac- 
tice to  encourage  manumissions.  A 
slave  had  a  right  by  law  to  his  freedom, 
as  soon  as  he  could  repay  to  his  master 
the  sum  he  had  cost.  In  order  to 
enable  the  slave  to  do  this,  he  was  not 
only  allowed  the  undisturbed  enjoyment 
of  the  Sabbath,  either  for  rest  or  for 
religious  purposes,  oi'  for  his  own  emo- 
lument, as  he  might  lik^  best,  but  he 
was  allowed  also  one  day  in  the  week  for 
the  cultivation  of  his  provision-grounds; 
his  master  being  entitled  to  the  labour  of 
the  other  five.  As  soon,  however,' as 
.  the  slave,  by  his  industry  and  frugality, 
had  accumulated  the  fifth  part  of  his 
value,  it  was  usual  for  the  master,  on 
being  paid  that  amount,  to  relinquish  to 
the  slave  another  day  of  the  week,  and 
so  on  until  he  had  repaid  the  whole  of 
his  original  cost,  and  thus  became  alto- 
gether free.  He  continued,  however,  in 
some  cases,  during  the  days  which  were 
his  own,  and  even  after  his  complete 
emancipation,  to  labour  for  hire  in  his 
master's  service.  By  this  process,  not 
onTv  was  the  master's  capital  replaced 
without  loss,  but  a  peasantry  was  formed 
around  him,  which  had  learned  by  expe- 
rience^ the  happy  effects  of  industry  and 
frugality,  and  were  therefore  industrious 
and  provident.  Notwithstanding  this  li- 
beral policy,  the  enfiranchised  slaves  have 
never  been  known  in  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions to  rise  against  their  former 
masters,  or  to  excite  those  who  were  still 
slaves  to  seek  any  other  method  of  deli- 
verance than  they  themselves  had  pur- 
sued ;  whilst  they  formed,  by  their 
number  and  hardihood,  a  valuable  means 
of  defence  from  foreign  aggression.  In 
consequence  of  this  admirable  system, 
tb»  whole  Negro  population  of  the 
Spaiuih  jWMfsnions  were  to  xapidfy  ap- 
proamatuv  toemancipiitioo^  that  abool 


the  year  1790,  thenumber  of  free  Blacks^ 
and  people  of  Colour  somewhat  ex- 
ceeded, in  all  of  them,  the  number  of 
slaves.  Since  that  time,  in  Cuba  alone, 
in  consequence  of  the  immense  impor- 
tations firam  Africa  into  that  island,  has 
this  proportion  been  diminished ;  but 
even  there  the-  free  Black  and  Coloured 
population  amounts  to  from  a  tUrd  to  a 
half  of  the  number  of  the  slaves.  In 
the  other  trans-Atlantic  possessions  of 
Spain  their  number  has  gone  on  progres- 
sively increasing,  until  now  slavery  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  an  existence  there. 
And  this  happy  consnnmiation  has  been 
effected  without  any  commotion,  and 
wilh  the  ready  concurrence  of  the  master, 
who  has  not  only  not  been  a  loser,  but  a 
gainer,  by  the  change.  How  oppro- 
brious to  Great  Britain  is  ;the  contrast 
which  this  system  exhibits  to  that  of  oxa 
colonics  I — riegro  Slavery,  p.  109, 

We  have  thus  touched  on  the 
general  character  of  die  odious 
and  destructive  system  pursued  in 
our  West  India  Colonks,  dedining 
for  the  present,  the  consideration 
of  that  part  of  the  subject  whidi 
relates  to  the  toleration  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States.  Lieutenant 
Hall,  in  his  **  Travels  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,"  and  Jifr. 
Fearon,  in  his  "  Sketches  oi  Ame- 
rica," have  furnished  some  most 
interesting  details,  lai^  extracts 
from  which  are  given  in  the  last- 
cited  pamphlet;  and  we  cannot 
but  deeply  lament,  that  our  trans- 
atlantic brethren,  themselves  so 
highly,  and  so  justly,  sensible  of 
the  value  of  freedom,  should  not 
be  .unanimous  in  their  determi- 
nation to  purify  their  national 
character  from  this  foul  stain. 
But  we  rejoice  in  the  knowledge 
that  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the 
community  opposed  with  heart 
and  voice  to  this  hateful  system. 
The  wise  and  good  of  the  Ame- 
rican Union  are  energetic  in  their 
efforts  and  remonstrances,  and  we 
have  confidence  that  their  exer« 
tions  ^ill  not  be  in  vain. 
^  Before  we  close  we  must  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
anoth^  .  part  of  the  subject. 
''  With  what  propriety/'  asks  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  ''can  a  con- 
aumer  oirum  or  sugar,  cast  afltooe 
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at  the  cultivator  of  the  sweet 
cane  ?"  If  the  West  Indians  are 
determined  to  persevere  in  thei^ 
slave  system,  with  All  its  horrors, 
we  would  most  earnestly  enforce 
the  propriety  of  giving  the  prefer- 
ence to  East  India  sugar.  This 
ibrms  the  subject  of  the  very  able 
pamphlet  which  stands  third  on 
our  list,  and  which  demonstrates 
the  policy  and  propriety  of  taking 
off  the  protecting  duty,  and  giving 
East  India  sugars  at  feast  an  equal 
chance  in  the  market  with  those 
of  our  Western  Colonics.  We 
cannot  follow  the  author  through 
his  statements  and  reasonings,  but 
we  recommend  his  work  as  a 
powerful  auxiliary  in  the  great 
cause. 

There  is  one  fact  whidi  we 
have  not  yet  stated,  but  which 
puts  in  too  strong  a  light  the  ini- 
qui^  of  th6  present  system,  to 
fdlqw  of  its  omission.  In  1817> 
Mr.  Hibbert,  the  proprietor  of  a 
large  sugar  plantation  in  Jamaica, 
s»^  out;  at  his  own  entire  ex« 
pense,  a  most  respectable  clergy- 
man, the  Rev.  Thomas  Cooper, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  moral  improvement  of 
his  slaves;  and  that  no  obstacle 
might  interfere  with  his  benevolent 
designs,  he  ordered  that,  instead 
of  400  hogsheads  of  sugar,  which 
had  been  die  average  annual  pro- 
duce, 800  only  should  be  made. 
Mr.  Cooper  went,  remained  there 
three  years,  and  with  every  effort 
<Jn  his  "part,  could  only  obtain  op- 
portunity for  preaching  to  the 
slaves  *' about  eUveh  or  twelve 
times  in  the  if  ear"  Di^eartened 
at  his  want  of  success,  and  evi- 
dently defeated  in  his  plans,  if  not 
by  the  Insidious  opposition,  at 
least,  by  the  imperfect  co-operation 
of  the  resident  managers,  Mr. 
Cooper  returned  to  England. 


Lectures  on  Scripture  Comparison, 
or  Christianity  compared  with 
HindooisMg  Mohammdanism^the 


Ancient  Philosophy,  and  Deism, 

By  Wm.  Bengo  Collyer,  D,  D. 

Bvo. price 'i4is.  London:  Kings-» 

bury  and  Co.  182S. 
It  is  a  marvellous  thing,  and 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  credu- 
lity of  unbelief,  that  while  the 
clear  and  unanswerable  evidences 
of  Christianity  are  contemned  and 
rejected  by  a  crooked  and  perverse 
generation,  every  species  of  ab- 
surdity finds  favour  and  a  ready 
welcome.  Every  pretender  to  in- 
spiration can  marshal  his  sect;, 
every  flatterer  of  the  pride  or  the 
lusts  of  man's  carnal  heart,  is  per- 
mitted to  lead  him  hoodwinked  to 
destruction.  Were  it  not  that  the 
way  of  error  is  darkened  and  made 
awftjl  by  the  frown  of  God,  it 
might  move  our  irrepressible  mirth 
to  mark  the  unaccountable  obli- 
quities, the  voluntary  absurdities, 
the  deliberate  insanities  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  while  engaged  in  clear- 
ing its  own  path  to  knowledge  and 
happiness.  Itwould  be  amoum- 
ftil,  but  an  instructive  exercise  to 
trace  out  the  progress  «f  self-de- 
pendent infirmity,  but  it  would 
require  a  singular  mixture  of 
knowledge  and  discretion  to  exe- 
cute the  task  well  and  wisely. 
There  is  much  of  mystery  in  this 
state  of  things,  and  were  it  not 
that  the  solution  is  given  to  us  by 
an  unerring  mind,  we  might  vainly 
seek  it  through  the  usual  processes 
of  investigation.  It  is  man's  in- 
terest to  Slink  rightly ;  how  is  it 
then  that  he  seems  to  take  a  fan- 
tastic deli|rht  in  the  opposite  to 
rectitude  m  every  form?  Every 
object  that  surrounds  hixa,  and 
all  that  is  within  him,  seem  to  in- 
vite him  to  right  conclusions,  and 
yet  an  inveterate  love  of  wrong 
warps  him  from  right,  both  in 
thought  and  act  Light  is  come 
into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darhm 
ness  rather  tJuni  light,  because  their 
deeds  were  evil.  This  then  is  the 
explanation,  the  depravity  of  man'a 
heart  is  the  origin  of  his  intellec*  . 
tual  aberrations;  his  m^tal  ob« 
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8(wity  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his 
moral  delinquency;  and  all  his 
waQderin^,  his  follies,  and  his 
prevarications^  are  referrible  to 
alienation  from  God,  as  their  &tal 
source.  The  great  primeval  tra- 
ditions ;  the  Law  written  on  the 
heart;  the  signs  of  the  invisible 
Godhead  dearly  distinguishable  in 
the  things  thataremade;  the  various 
dispensations  of  the  Divine  will 
and  government,  the  covenant  of 
grace ;— all  these  have  been  dis- 
coloured and  distorted,  andadapted 
to  the  passions  and  the  pride  of 
roan.  When  the^f  knew  God  they 
glonfied  him  not  as  God,  neither 
were  thankful,  hut  became  vain  in 
their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish 
heart  was  darkened:  professing 
themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became 
fools.  Poets  in  their  reveries  have 
described  the  purity  and  innocency 
which  man  imbibes  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  works  of  nature; 
and  the  fiction  of  the  Golden 
Age  was  designed  to  pourtray 
him,  surrounded  by  all  the  ripe- 
n^s  and  luxuriance  of  earth's  fer- 
tility, and  receiving  from  the 
fruits  of  the  soil,  and  the  glowing 
richness  of  the  landscape,  health 
and  activity  to  his  frame,  vigour 
to  his  mind,  and  to  his  spirit  de- 
lightful and  unbroken  tranquillity. 
Such  was  the  picture,  what  was 
the  reality?  Take  it  from  the 
volume  before  us,  in  the  descrip- 
tion, as  accurate  as  it  is  beautiful, 
c^  one  of  those  regions  where  these 
day-dreams  are  said  to  have  been 
realized. 

*<  When  Taheite  was  first  discovered, 
ire  were  charmed  with  the  accounts 
'  transmitted  to  as  of  the  Island  and  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  one  was  represented 
as  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  the  others  as 
almost  in  a  state  of  primeval  innocence. 
The  dreams  of  philosophy  seemed  to  be 
realized ;  and  the  imaginations  of  poets 
ta  be  embodied.  The  golden  age  re- 
turned  upon  the  world  in  these  far-dis- 
tant retreats ;  and  they  appeared  to  be 
cut  off  from  continents  to  escape  the 
▼ices  of  society.  Mild,  benerolent,  pui^e 
>*4heir  temperature  seemed  to  partici- 
pate th0  cll«rfl»8  of  the  cUmate,  and  of 
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the  luxuriant  and  beautiful  scenery 
around  them.  Such  was  the  discorery 
of  fancy — ^but  what  did  the  fact  prove  ) 
-^Tbat  the  estimate  of  the  soil  was  far 
more  accurate  than  'that  of  the  mind — 
that  w4)ile  the  earth  spontaneously  pours 
forth  the  riches  of  Divine  liberality — ^the 
spirit  of  the  inheritors  of  that  delightful 
country  was  a  moral  wilderness. .  The 
rose  and  the  myrtle  were  upon  the 
ground,  but  the  thorn  and  the  brier  were 
in  the  bosom.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  those  overshadowing  and  majestic 
groves  were  devoted  to  nameless  crimes 
— that  these  eulogized  Islanders  were 
enslaved  by  the  most  corrupt  and  brutal 
passions — ^Uiat  parental  feeling  was  ex- 
tinguished even  in  the  heart  of  the  mo- 
ther— that  the  most  cruel  animosities 
amongst  them  burned  with  the  most  in- 
extinguishable fury,  and  that  nothing 
could  assuage  them  but  blood — ^blood 
shed  under  circumstances  of  ingenious 
cruelty,  invented  and  executed  by  the 
most  deadly  revenge — and  that  between 
infimticide  and  war,  the  population  of 
this  boasted  Elysium  was  fast  hastening 
to  utter  extinction.  All  this  is  but  the 
old  and  true  history  of  human  nature^ 
under  the  dominion  of  its  uncontrolled 
corruptions*  And  the  successM  remedy 
applied  to  it  h^  been  the  renewing  and 
healing  influence  of  Christianity..  The 
growth  of  this  transforming  principle 
was  so  slow,  after  its  first  plantation  in 
this  enchanting  v^t,  that  full  time  was 
given  to  the  worid  to  know  and  to 
shudder  at  the  enormities  which  had 
been  so  carefully  concealed,  or  so 
strangely  overlooked,  and  which  it  was 
about  to  cure— so  that  the  change  which 
it  has,  at  length,  actually  effected,  can- 
not be  deemed  other  than  *  the  finger  of 
God' — and  furnishes  an  irresistible  de- 
monstration of 'the  Divine  origin  of  that 
system  by  the  iostrumentBlity  of  wlutdi 
it  has  been  produced."— pp.  181—183. 

But  we  are  entangling  our* 
selves  in  a  discussion,  which^ 
though  strictly  applicable  to  the 
subject  before  us,  might  lead  us 
to  an  inconvenient  distance  from 
the  work  actually  under  review ; 
and,  however  &shionable  it  may 
be  in  modem  criticism,  to  rua 
down  a  question  withqut  advert* 
ence  to  the  book  whose  title  serves 
as  a  motto  to  the  article,  we  must 
confess  that  we  have,  as  yet,  but 
very  imperfectly  learned  tiiat  part 
of  our  craft  and  mystery.  Ancora 
imparo* 

This  is  the  seventh  and  con« 
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dudifig  voliime  of  a  series  of  lee-  diabolical  inventioii,  it  seems  more 
tures  on  the  Evidences  of  Divine  than  commonly  requisite  that  there 
Revelation^  comprizing  an  exami-  should  be  some  popular  and  corn- 
nation  of  its  Facts,  Prophecies,  prehensive  manual,  which  mi^ht 
Miracles,  Parables,  Doctrines,  and  put  every  one  in  ready  possession 


Duties,  and  summed  up  in  the 
present  Comparison  of  its  claims, 
with  those  of  the  different  leading 
systems  of  religious  faith  and 
practice,  which  have  been,  at 
various  periods,  offered  to  the 
ready  acceptance  of  a  wayward 
an^  misjudging  world.  Twenty 
years  have  elapsed  since  their 
commencement,  and,  whatever 
minor  defects  a  minute  criticism 
may  have  detected  in  the  execu- 
tion of  so  extensive  a  plan,  it  is 
impossible   for  captiousness  itself 


of  the  precise  state  of  the  question^ 
Information  is  reaching -us  daily, 
and  from  all  quarters,  referring, 
with  more  or  less  distinctness,  to 
the  systems  and  superstitions  of  the 
unbelieving  world,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable that  there  should  be  a  con^ 
venient  and  intelligible  text-book 
to  bring  all  to  a  point,  and  to 
explain  many  peculiarities  which 
would  otherwise  be  inexplicable. 
In  this  view  the  present  vc^ume 
is  of  high  value.  It  gives  a  fair 
representation  of  the  various  sys- 


not  to  admit,  that  Dr.  Collyer  has  -tems  which  claim  consideration  in 
displayed  singular  industry,  per-    connexicm  with  man's  present  con- 


severance,  and  ability  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  interesting  course. 
The  Lectures,  "  though  not  ex- 
dusively,"  were  "  especially"  ad- 
dressed to  the  young;  ana  with 
this  view,  the  eloquent  preacher 
"  endeavoured  to  make  familiar^ 
subjects  which  had  been  too  often 
dismissed  as  abstruse;  and  to 
render  attractive,  evidences  which 
had  been  considered  formidable, 
because  of  the  modes  under  which 
they  were  usually  discussed.*'  In 
this  design  he  has  fully  succeeded ; 
he  has  communicated  instruction 
in  a  form  admirably  calculated  for 
popularity;  he  has  employed,  in 
the  execution  of  his  task,  the  rei- 
fiources  of  an  accomplished  mind, 
and  he  has  scattered  the  flowers  of 
an  eloquent  fency  oiger  a  repulsive 
subject. 

It  would  be  at  all  times  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance  that 
Christians  should  not  only  feel 
the  positive  value  of  their  faith^ 


dition,  and  eternal  destinies;  it 
analyses  their  materials,  examines 
their  pretensions,  and  with  a  happy 
mixture  of  «rgumeat>  illustri^ioii, 
and  appeal,  pvoves  the  inexcutaUe- 
ness  <^  those  who  reject  the  evi* 
dences;  the  restraints,  the  incit6i- 
inents,  and  tiie  prospects  of  the 
GospeL  We  shall  not  be  expected 
to  enter  on  a  detailed  expositioii 
of  the  systems  of  the  Hindoo,  the 
Mahommedan^  and  the  Deist,  nor 
to  follow  Dr.  Cdlyer  through  the 
path  which  he  has  cleared  amid 
the  thorns  and  broken  grotind 
of  this  moral  and  mjrthological 
wilderness.  We  have  referred 
with  sufficient  distinctness  to  the 
nature  of  his  work,  we  have  ghrm 
our  attestation  to  its  value  ^d 
seasonableness,  and  it  now  only 
rooaains  that  we  ^ve  a  specimen 
or  two  in  justification  of  our 
praise. 

Our  first  shall  be  the  dose  of 
the    very    excellent    prfeliminajy 


but  that  they  should  be  enabled    ^soourse^   which  opens  Ae  vo* 
to  form  a  sufficiently  accurate  esti-    lume,  on  the  unity  of  principle 


mate  of  its  comparative  expellence. 
But  in  times  .  like  the  present, 
when  Christianity  is  engaged  in 
audi  dose  and  extaisive  conflidt 
with  tiie  delusions  of  human  or 


in  Christianity  and  Judaism. 

<*  Upon  the  whole,  Judaism  and 
Christianity  most  be  One  in  piindple— 
or  Juduam  woulj^  IMS  thd  ndigion  of  4 
^y«^  T^igion  of  ^Epedients-^  ^^^ 
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without  a  spirit— every  thing  but  what 
the  New  Testament  describes  it.  Still 
more — ^without  such  a  connexion  as  is 
here  supposed,  and  which  amounts  to 
ideiitity  of  principle,  it  will  be  impossi< 
ble  to  assign  any  reason  for  the  majority 
of  the  institntions  of  the  former  dispen- 
sation, to  understand  their  import,  to 
discover  what  object  they  had,  or  whe- 
ther they  had  any,  to  conjecture  what 
end  they-  could  possibly  answer*-or  to 
find  any  issue  to  which  they  led.  We 
are  also  as  much  in  the  dark-  respecting 
their  termination^  as  their  institution : 
since,  if  they  are  not  consummated  in 
Christianity,  in  order  to  which  they  must 
liave  been  virtually  a  part  of  it,  there  is 
M  little  reason  apparent  for  the  time 
and  the  manner  of  their  abolition,  or 
cessation,  as  there  is  for  their  original 
enactment,  and  long  ol>servancc.  With- 
out such  an  unity  as  that  for  which  we 
contend,  the  whole  of  the  ancient  econo- 
my, and  of  the  Jewish  religion,  is  an 
enignui  not  to  be  solved.  We  arc  there- 
fore prepared  to  maintain,  that  the  dis- 
pensations have  one  Author,  one  Object, 
one  Principle,  one  Testimony;  and  to 
abide  by  all  the  consequences  of  this 
conclusion,  as  the  discussion  proceeds 
through  the  remaining  lectures. 

*^  Before  Moses  a  double  vista  opened 
—back  through  the  events  of  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  rising  before  his 
inspired  vision  in  succession  to  the  be- 
l^nning  of  time — and  forward  nearly^two 
thousand  more,  through  types,  shadows, 
and  ordinances,  to  the  triumphs  of.Cal* 
vary — the  first  blended  with  facts  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son,  till  they 
reached  him — the  second  with  great  and 
precious  promises  given  immediately  to 
litm  from  afiuthful  and  unchanging  Gbd. 

What  though  the  former  dispeiis&ott 
was  a  day  in  which  the  light  was  '  neither 
dear  nor  dark'^still  it  was  <  one  day 
known  to  the  Lprd.' — ^What  though  it 
be  '  neither  day  -  nor  night,'  expressly — 
if  was  the  momipg  twiligfat-^the  part* 
ing  clouds  gave  way  to  Uie  day-break. 
Faith  soared  high,  in  the  Patriarchal 
ages,  and,  like  the  lark,  showed  the 
slumbering  world  the  gleams  of  the  un- 
risen  suu  upon  her  wings.  Prophets 
caught  the  signal— and  ascended  the 
mountains,  whose  summits,  already  illu- 
minated, lifted  their  points  of  light 
amidst  the  darkness,  and  appeared  as 
day-stars  to  the  vaUeys,  still  oversha- 
dowed with  night.  The  nations  looked, 
and  beholding  the  Messenger  of  salvation 
enshriAed  in  glory,  like  the  Angel  in  tbe 
Sun,  exclaimed,  <  How  beautifiil  upon 
the  monntains  are  the  feet  of  him  that 
Jbringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth 
peace  i  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good, 
that  publisheth  salvation ;  that  saith  unto 
Toon,  Thy  God  reigaeth !' 
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"  To  one  object  all  eyes  are  directed. 
Amidst  the  twilight  of  breaking  day, 
Moses  looks  from  his  tables  of  stone 
and  the  Covenant  of  works  to  Him  *  who 
was  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them 
that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might 
receive  the  adoption  of  sons/  Aaron 
glances  from  the  altar  and  its  mysterious 
and  multiplied  sacrifices,  to  the  cross  of 
Calvary,  and  to  Him  '  who  by  one 
offering  hath  perfected  for  ever  them 
that  are  sanctified.'  Pavid  strikes  his 
harp  with  a  bolder  hand,  as  he  gazes 
upon  the  ascending  sun,  which  pours 
upon  its  strings  a  flood  of  celestial  fire — 
«  even'  Him,  '  the  sun  of  righteousness 
arising  upon  those  that  fear  his  mune, 
with  healing  in  his  wings.'  Solomon 
sees  the  magnificence  of  his  temple  ab- 
sorbed and  lost  in  Him,  whom  the  hea- 
ven, and  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  con- 
tain.' And  even  the  poor  Gentile  priest 
drops  the  knife  which  he  was  about  to 
plunge  into  the  heart  of  a  human  victim 
— ^himself  to.  find  an  atonement  in  His 
death  who  '  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many.' — ^The  authors  of  all  this  misery, 
our  first  parents,  exult  to  behold  the 
whole  mischief  of .  their  fatal  apostasy 
repaired.  The  serpent,  bruised,  and 
crushed,  is  banished  the  new  Paradise, 
and  hides  himself  in  the  shades  of  ever- 
lasting mght— While  death  lies  prostrate, 
pierced  with  his  own  dart,  and  expiring 
under  the  triumphant  feet  of  the  Re- 
deemer, as  he  is  seated  upon  his  eternal 
throne."— pp.  34—37. 

Oor  next  shall  be  the  last  para« 
graph  of  the  concluding  lecture. 

**  In  fine,  we  shall  do  well  to  consider 
the  limitation  of  human  wisdom,  wfaea- 
ever  we  touch  Revelation,  whether  as 
friends,  or  as  enemies.  The  adversaries 
of  the  Bible  might  learn  modesty  from 
experience.  Man  presumes  too  much 
that  he  has  reached  tiie  summit  of 
science;  and  often  ai^gnes  against  Reve- 
lation from  present  attainments  :  a  Uttie 
further  information  (may  prove  relative 
to  existing  difficulties,  what  has  b^n 
often  shown  in  reference  to  obsolete 
doobts^-^hat  the  Bible  is  right,  and 
may  demotastrate  on  the  principles  of 
science  itself,  that  the  objector  is  wrong. 
A  similar  important  lesson  of  humility 
might  be  advantageously  learned  by  the 
firiends  of  revealed  religion,  who  but  too 
often  contend  too  earnestly  for  system. 
Principles  may  be  right,  when  conclu- 
aons  are  false.  Before  we. give  to  hu- 
man inferences  firom  Revelation,  the 
credit  due  to  Revelation  itself,  we  diould 
be  quite  certain  that  there  is  no  error  in 
the  steps  which  lead  to  the  demonstra- 
tion :  and  as  it  is  impossible  we  shonld 
be  certain  of  this^  unless  we  were  onmi« 
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sclent,  it  will  follow,  diat  no  inferences 
irom  revealed  principles,  can,  or  oagtit 
to,  hare  the  force,*  assent,  and  confi- 
dence, due  to  the  principles  themselves. 
When  Deists  object  to  the  truth  of  re- 
vealed religion,  because  of  the  different 
sects  into  which  it  branches,  they  ought 
to  recollect,  that  the  laws  of  nature, 
perfect  as  Idiey  are  in  themselves,  and 
represented  by  visible  effects,  are  not  so 
wdl  understood  as  to  preclude  difference 
of  opinion  respecting  them :  yet,  who 
would  therefore  deny  the  reality  of  these 
laws  ?  or  refuse  his  assent  to  the  demon- 
strations of  material  existence  ?  I  re- 
peat, it  appears  to  me  that  the  concession 
of  Deism  to  the  being  of  God,  is  eon- 
dnrive  to  establish  the  -claims  of  the 
Bible  :  for  if  there  be  a  God,  it  does  not 
comport  with  an  all- wise  and  all^good 
inteUigence,  such  as  he  must  be,  to  leave 
man  in  ignorance  of  his  will ;  and  if 
there  be  a  revelation,  from  a  fair  com- 
|»arison  with  all  the  systems  of  religion 
which  ever  existed,  the  Scriptures  must 
be  that  revelation.  Upon  the  whole> 
these  alternatives  present  themselves. 
Jesus  must  have  been  a  senseless  enthn- 
mast — and  this  the  wisdom  and  consis- 
tency of  his  instructions  disprove ;  or  a 
corrupt  and  designing  impostor— and  this 
the  saiictitT  of  his  character,  and  the 
purity  of  his  system  render  impossible ; 
— or  he  must  have  been  what  he  pro- 
fesses to  be — a  teacher  sent  from  God, 
and  the  Saviour  of  mankind— whicli 
eitablishes  the  Bible  as  a  divine  revela- 
tion, and  eternally  fixes  upon  it  the 
stamp  of  CERTAINTY.^— Upon  these  sim- 
ple and  intelligible  principles  we  rest  the 
aignment — ^fearless  of  consequences  V* — 
pp.  648—650. 

It  is  but  right  to  observe  that 
we  have  not  chosen  these  sections 
from  their  superiority  to  other 
parts  of  the  volume,  for  we  could 
have  chosen  other  passages  of  even 
a  higher  order;  but  we  found  so 
mu(£  difficulty  in  separating  fhmi 
the  deductive  and  argumentative 
'  portions,  a  fr&gaient  which  should 
be  at  once  complete,  a  fair  spe- 
cimen, and  of  suitaUe  ditnen- 
sions,  that  we  have  been  com- 
piled to  adopt  a  less  discrimina- 
ting plan  of  selection  than  we 
should  otherwise  have  preferred. 


%«>%^>»»v»»%»»» 


Essojfs,  Descriptive  and  Moral,  on 
Scenes  in  Itah,  Sfvkxerland, 
and  France.  By  an  American, 
iSmo.— -LandoD :  Hurst  and  Ca 
182'5. 


EssAYis  on  Italy,  by  an  American ! 
Impressions  produced  by  the  r&*  ' 
presentative  of  the  Ancient  World, 
on  a  native  of  the  New  \  Rome 
described  by  the  inhabitant  of 
regions  scarcely  yet  redeemed  from 
the  wilderness  !  With  some  such  , 
mental  interjections  as  these  did 
we  take  up  the  presient  volume, 
and  glance  hastily  over  the  pre- 
&ce  and  the  running  titles,  pre- 
paratory to  our  regular  perusal  of 
the  book  itself.  Whatever  may 
be  the  quality  of  the  contents,  at 
least  he  has  a  good  taste  in  the 
selection  of  his  subjects-— was  our 
inference  from  this  casual  inspec- 
tion. And  when  we  had  made 
ourselves  roasters  of  the  contents 
and  qualities  of  the  work, '  we 
came  to  the  final  conclusion,  that 
whatever  might  have  been  the 
autiior's  habitai,  and  with  what 
region  soever  his  early  associations 
may  have  been  connected,  he 
knows  how  to  put  together  a  sen- 
8ible>  entertaining,  and  instruc- 
tive book. 

It  is  something  rather  new,  so 
far  at  least  as  our  present  recol« 
lection  extends,  to  find  a  traveller  - 
of  seriousness  and  piety  journeying 
through  Italy,  contemplating,  with 
the  eye  of  a  man  of  taste  and 
judgment,  the  majestic  though 
shattered  memorials  of  her  early 
glory,  casting  a  shrewd  and 
searching  g!anc^  on  her  actual 
condition,  and  mingling  with  all 
his  observations  and  inferences, 
the  calm  and  serious  reflections  <£ 
a  Christian  philanthropist.  Tour- 
ists of  all  kinds  and  casts  have 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  traversed 
the  Valdamo,  the  Pontine  marshes, 
and  the  Appian  way.  Dnpatys. 
have  sentimentalized ;  Winkel-  ^ 
mans  and  Forsyths  have  ran- 
sacked the  repositories  of  art;  and 
Eustaces  have  given  frill  eflect  to 
the  gorgeous  heathenism  of  the 
Romish. ceremonial;  but  we  can- 
not refer  to  any  who  have  given  to 
the  world  their  Italian  reminis- 
c^ces  in  the  decided  Bpirit  of  a 
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fc^ower  6f  Jesus^  until  the  present 
publication.  We  are  aware  that 
most  Protestant  travellers  have 
thought  it  expedient  to  express  a 
decent  contempt  for  the  mefaory 
of  the  papal  hierarchy^  and  that 
Komanists^  in  their  way^  have  talk- 
ed about  religion ;  but  here  we 
have  a  man  of  evangelical  prin- 
-ciples,  applying  them  to  all  that 
he  encounters^  as  the  only  sure 
testy  and  taking  a  firm  stand  on 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  while  he 
describes  the  withering  supersti- 
tions of  tiiis  beautiful,  though 
blasted  land.  And  the  effect  of 
this  is  exceedingly  impressive; 
there  is  something  at  once  ele« 
vating  and  affecting  in  this  pros- 
tration of  human  devices  before 
the  mmplidty  of  the  Gospel — in 
this  just  comparison  of  the  de- 
ceitful brilliancy  of  human  genius, 
and  the  transient  magnificence  of 
humim  rituals^  with  the  pure  and 
everlasting  glory  of  Divine  truth. 
In  connexion  with  a  visit  to  the 
little  chapel  of  San  Paolo,  "  at  the 
three  fountains,"  which  k  supposed 
to  mark  the  spot  where  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  be- 
headed, the  '^American"  intro- 
duces the  fcdlowing  suiUible  .re- 
flections. 


''It  brings  our  fancy  as  well  as  our 
reason  into  contact  with  some  of  the 
jnoit  gloriovs  redities  of  our  f&ith,  to 
consider  th«  Apostle  Paid,  a  man -of  like 
passions  with  ourselFCji,  meeting  a  popu- 
lation not  very  unlike  that  which  now 
inhabits  the  Bay  of  Baiae  and  the  Rotnah 
territory,  and  proclaimiog,  as  he  wait 
forward  to  Caesar's  judgment-seat  that 
the  altars  which  were  rfused  were  to  un^ 
known  Gods. 

**  When  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
liaus  stood  in  all  its  splendour;  when 
the  poWier  of  the  great,  the  pi^judices  of 
.the  ignoirant,  and  the  interests  of  the 
priests,  formed  a  threefold  alliance  in 
fevdur  of  idolatry,  a  single  man,  bound 
•la  chains,  idoAe  lifted  up  his  voice  in 
this  region,  Ailed  with  immortal  boingB, 
againstj  the  worst  of  all  slavery.  The 
minister  of  true  religion  appeared  in  a 
garb  which  did  not  unfitly  represent  the 
outward  show  of  his  crucified  Lord-; 
-while  the  mimstdrs  of  tin,,  and  pandess 
for  lust,  aad  provokers  to  crime,  stood 


bedecked  in  all  that  n  m6st  flattering  to 
human  pride,  arrayed  in  the  richest 
robes,  and  tiieir  ceremonies  set  forth 
with  the  accumulalied  wealth  of  ages. 

**  Nor  was  the  outward  yislon  alone 
addressed  :  the  infamous  Venus  had  her 
Anacreon,  the  Jupiter  dyed  with  a  thou- 
sand crimes  -had  found  poets,  from 
Homer  downwards,  to  sing  the  prases  of 
the  Father  of  the  Gods ;  and  Paul  landed 
within  three  miles  of  the  school  of  Virgil 
and  his  tomb,  to  uncorer  the  most  finished 
of  ^uman  fables,  and  shew  them  to  be 
blasphemous  and  vile  imaginations. 

*<  Who  then  that  sees  how  little  reason 
weighs  against  passion,  how  little  argu- 
ments drawn  from  a  future  worid  arrest 
the  present  flow  of  crime,  how  repulsive 
the  Christian's  theory  and  practice  are  to 
the  spirit  of  a  world  that  lieth  in  wicked- 
ness, can  believe  that  any  thing  short  of 
divine  power  could  give  victory  to  him 
who  fought  apparently  at  such  fearful 
odds ;  or  make  this  sing^  champion  for 
truth,  the  leader  of  a  corps,  who  in  a 
iew  years  after  trampled  upon  the  altar 
of  JnfMter,  and  upon  C»sar*s  throne  ?  it 
brings  us  into  the  midst  of  the  realities, 
and  makes  us  almost  converse  with  the  men 
and  women  of  ancient  times,  and  enables 
us  to  measure  the  height  and  breadth  of 
the  obstacles  to  be  overieaped,  and  to 
know  all  the  obtrusive  difficulties  which 
hung  upon  his  'course,  more  -heavily 
than  the  chains  on  his  feet,  when  we 
visit  the.Campagna  of  Rome,  now  re- 
lapsed into  superstition.  We  come  off 
from  the  ground  of  a  remote  and  undep> 
fined  antiquity,  and  enter  upon  the  terra 
firmawhere  the  battle  was  truly  held ;  and 
our,  very  senses  give  proof  that  victory 
came  '  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  l^ 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord."*— pp.  79— 80. 

Oecasionally  there  is  much  no- 
velty and  piquancy  giVe&to  this 
writer's  descriptions  by  his  &iiiiliair 
conversance  with  the  scenery  of 
his  native  laxid.  Passing  from  a 
country  M'ithout  any  oth»  anti- 
quity than  the  vicissitudes  of  nature 
in  its  various  changes^  its  growth, 
and  its  decay,  or  the  casual  vestigte 
.aiid  obsoure  traditions  of  noma^ 
savages,— to  a  region  '^hidi,  M 
not.die  birthp]ilace  of  civili^atkn^ 
was  the  honieof  its  matun^,  ana 
the  scene  of  its  dechne ;  and 
where  the  jnajestic  footsteps  of 
^ancient  genius  are  still  impressed 
on  a  soil*  glowing  with  the  richest 
lumriaQcexcf  a  southemxhauite ; 
he  sometime:  hiings.  themi  'With 
great  felicity  into  contact  with  each 
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other,  at  in  thexlesoriptioii  of  th« 
Cascade  at  Temi. 


Slf 


retidenM  ot  ciritod  bmh  i  aad  1m  itf- 
fleets  upon  tbe  geoeratioiM  of  idwrinnal 
Inhabitante  that  nudahed  from  theie 
"wooda  daring  inaoy  ceotnrlsfy  ai  tiie 
foam  of  the  cataract  hat  risen  daily  to 
fidl  aapaitty  and  to  be  swept  away.  But 
they  nave  passed^  and  have  left  no 
memorial :  the  traveller  is  forced  inward 
for  topics  of  meditation ;  the  scene  wants 
drapery ;  it  is  too  much  like  the  summit 
of  CbimborazOy  of  aneqiudled  loftiness, 
but  freezing  cold. 

*<  On  the  contrary,  the  Fall  of  Velino 
has  been  approached  in  a  course  frooi 
the  Vale  of  Clitumnus  towards  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber;  the  ruin  of  Augustus' 
Bridge  at  Narni  is  to  be  the  picture  of 
to-morroar ;  Agiippa's  Pantheon  is  soon 
to  be  seen.  We  have  not  the  feelbg  of 
sadness  ihat  we  are  at  the  end  pf  aa 
enjoyment  when  we  have  beheld  this 
wonder,  a  sentiment  which  forces  itself 
upon  the  traveller  who  stands  between 
£rie  and  Ontario.  Such  causes  give  a 
richness  and  mellowness  to  the  scene, 
which  cannot  operate  upon  the  transat- 
lantic cataract."— pp.  89-^93. 

Uader  the  head  of  "  Ptq^  Cere* 
monies,"  there  will  be  found  some 
interesting  matter,  and  we  shall 
venture  on  an  extract  from  this 
portion  of  the  vdume.  The  au- 
romantic.  The  road  lies''  for  the  most  thor  is  describing  the  public  bene- 
^art  throngh  fields  of  olive  ivees.  At  diction  annually  pronounced  from 
PapJnia,  you  are  obliged  to  leave  the  ^^^  ^  ^  g^  pater's,  on  the 
carnage ;  and  after  descending  and  cros-  ,  9^    ,  -^  ,  i  j        A.  j 

single  Nero,  and  traveraing  a  garden,  muUitude  assembled  on  the  ffrand 
and  beautiful  line  of  orange  trees,  you  esplanade  before  that  superb  CV 
approach  the  celebrated  falL  When  I  thedraL  The  Pope  appeal^  undef  • 
saw  it,  the  melting  of  ^  snow,  and  the  ^  state  canopy,  borne  by  prelates 
late  nuns,  had  swollen  the  nver  to  nearly  ^  t  5*^  •  j  ^.i.  "^^ '^  •  ^ 
double  its  ordinary  size.  ThU  outlet  for  of  jrank,  and,  amid  the  rmging  of 
tbe  Lake  Velinus  has  been  most  happUy  bells,  military  music,  and  the 
chooen ;  for  there  are  few  situations  salvos  of  artillery,  gives  his  triple 
where  an  artificial  cataract  could  be  l)les8inir« 
more  than  beautiful,  but  this  is  exquisite.  ^* 

An  ancient  castle  crowns  the  summit  of  **  The  spectacle  is  ever  prodigioualy 
the  lofty  moimtun  near  you ;  and  num*  imposing^  to  Miold  such  an  immense 
lierless .  rills  run  down  near  the  main  multitude  assembled  in  so  wide  a  place, 
sheet  of  water.  But  one  of  the  most  surrounded  with  k  aemidrcular  colon- 
beautiful  objects  is  occasioned  by  the  nade,  and  adorned  with  bo  obelisk  and 
qnaotity  of  foam,  produced  by  the  fall^  fountains  in  front  of  this  mi^SB^  edifice, 
which  asceads  in  clouds,  and,  being  col*  upon  the  Vatican  Mount,  Wf%^  >et  of 
lected  by  a  projecting  ridge,  runs  down    receiving  a  blessing,  which  they  c#i0Bi^ 


**  There  is  a  rare  onion  of  beauty  and 
grandeur  in  the  FaUs  of  Temi  Though 
tiia  quantity  of  water  be  much  less  than 
tbe  Rhine  discharges  at  Schaffliaosen, 
yet  the  scene  is  much  more  imposing, 
firom  the  greater  height  of  the  preetpioe« 
Niagara  alone  more  completely  absorbs 
the  imagination.  The  Anuerican  cataract 
has  an  overwhelming  nu^esly.  tliat  be* 
longs  to  Its  flood  of  waters,  and  which 
at  first  stupifies  the  faculties  of  every 
observer;  but  Temi  has  an  attractive 
grandeur,  which  induces  you  to  adnmce 
deliberately  to  examine  a  wonder  which 
nature  and  art  have  united  to  produce. 

<<  The  rapids  in  the  American  river, 
before  you  reach  the  edge  of  the  predpioe, 
Qonobined  with  the  distant  roar  of  the 
foils,  form  a  more  sublime  spectacle  than 
the  full  view  of  SchafFbausen,  while  the 
prospect  from  the  Table  Rock  is  like  a 
glance  into  eternity.  We  are  obliged  to 
call  op  the  force  of  our  minds  to  keep  us 
from  recoiling  with  dread.  But  at  the 
Cascata  del  Marmore,  as  this  Italian 
waterfall  is  styled,  the  eye  rests  upon  the 
scene  'With  a  pleasing  astonishment,  in 
which  these  is  more  of  ddight  than 
terror. 

**  It  is  situated  at  a  few  miles  distance 
frotxk  Temi.    The  country  is  beautifully 


in  innomerahle  littie  Cascades;  and  as 
you  cannot  at  first  divine  the  cause,  tbe 
Toek  seems  busstiog  with  tiie  waters  it 
holds  in  its  bosfeoK.  Bendes  ita  other 
sittributes,  this  foil  has.  the  best  of  all 
cbancs— -assoctatioai»  It  is  in  Italy,  it 
ia  a  work  of  the  Romans^ — ^these  fokm* 
ing  waters  wash  the  walls  of  the  Eumal 
City! 

"  When  the  adrnfrer  of  Nature's 
woaden  visits  Nia§^u«,he  travel^  tiiroosh 
distant  fovests,  jost  begiDning  to  be  ue 
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to  be  an  authoritative  dispensation  of 
kindness  from  the  Lord  <k  earth  and 
heaven^  The  following  is  tiie  formula  of 
benediction  :*- 

**  *  The  Holy  AposUes,  Peter  and 
Paul,  in  whose  power  and  aothority  we 
confide,  themselves  intercede  for  us  with 
the  Loi^    Amen. 

'*^*  Through  the  pray«ers  and  merits  of 
the  blessed  Slary,  always  a  riigin,  the 
blessed  AichangeU Michael,  the  blessed* 
John  the  Baptist,  a&d  the  Holy  Apostiesi 
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Peter  imd  Pan],'  mH  idl  the  Saints,  may 
the  /Umlghty  Odd  pity  you;  and  all 
yonr  fitns  being  remitted,  may  Jesus 
Chx4st  bring  ypn  to  etennd  life.    Amen. 

**  *  May  Ae  Almighty  and  Mcrciftil 
Lord  grant  yon  indnlgence,  absolntion, 
add  lenrissTon  of  all  yonr  sins,  dnrihg 
your  tme  and  fruitful  penitence,  a  beart 
always  penitent,  and  amendment  of  life — 
the  grace  and  consolation  of  the' Holy 
Spirit,  and  final  perseverance  in  good 
works.    Amen. 

•*  *  And  may  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Crhost,  descend  upon  you,  and  ere^  re- 
main.   Amen." 

"  We  perceive  in  this  fdrm  of  WesMUg, 
whose  merits  are  principally,  regarded  in 
this  system  of  corrupt  Clitistianlty, 
which  seizes  exclusively  upon  its  honour- 
able titles.  The  intercessions  of  Apos- 
tles, the  merits  of  tiie  Virgin,  of  an 
Archangel,  and  all  the  Saints,  are  to  be  * 
the  ground  upon  which  God  isT  to  exer- 
cise compassion,  and  Jesus  Christ  to 
give  eternal  life.  How  many  mediators 
and  saviours  haft  this  depraved  religion 
substituted  in  its  calendar,  for  the  *  only 
name  under  Heaven  whereby  we  can  be 
saved.'  An  idolajtry  of  human  beings, 
deified  ift  some  unacconAtabU  manner, 
i&  made^  to  intervene  between  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  He  harsomt.  The  Apostle  him- 
self, who  rent  his  garment  when  tb^ 
Ywuld.  sacrifice  to  him  as  Mefciiryy  m 
npw  made  th^  eloquent  medium  by 
Wiich  our  prayers  are  to  be  prepared  to 
reach  ^e  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven. 
Tltere  is  a  consietency  ia  thi^  heivsy,  ^n  * 
openaess^iatbe  avowal  of  its  monstrous 
dcM^triofiS.  which,  could  never  have  been 
attuned,  if  the  HoW  Scriptures  had  not 
b^n  ludden  "undieir  tne  decrees  of  coun- 
cils, and  hfetories  of  Popes ;  and  it  aeed^ 
but  siender  kaowtodgt  of  the-aidiocHa- 
tive' canons  of  God,'  to  disperse  this 
cldudiness,  as  mist  before  the  sun.  A 
tnnsient  cen^pfurison  of  this  charoh  with 
bsr  oldtst  statutes^  will  \p0ove  her  falU* 
bili^,  and  stripthe Holy  Roman  Catho- 
lic ApostcdSojGhurch  of  all  preisaoe  of 
apostoScal  direstioti.'*-^pp.  &7*^-*S(k 

«  The  CathbUc,  with  that  tevsatBity 
iriiich  so  often  shocks  oar  most  serious 
feelii^,  hastens  fnmk  this>  wjbich  he 
esteems  a  most  holy  scene,  wilh  the 
fantastic  lightaessof  a thoughtiesa wor- 
shipper. 

•^'Biai  the  Protestant  cannot  so  leadHy 
leave  such  a  spol,  and*  must  ralher  Ibaa 
agaifist  a  coinmo  of  tiie  portico,  and  look 
at  the  retreating  crowd,  tmd  reflect  how 
CBSdi  oneoltiiem  cetiqes  with  a  flatterlBg 
UBctioo.  laid :npan.  h^  soaly  which  m$y 
W  deadl]^  as.tii»  serpent's.  liBng,-^-4faal 
t|i»dd^pbii»  iihichii.chfiiai4>^  ^  s^clk 


virin-glorbus  poHsp,  w  Hke  tike  ^isooM 
fountain  wliich  sends  its  straaW  into 
every  family ;  that  religion,  instead  of 
being  the  vigorous  plant  wkidi  bean  the 
fruit  that  nourishes,  and  the  leaf  tbaft 
heals,  is  here  the  sowce  ojf  igaoranoe 
and.  mother  of  inq^ostore,  which  has 
gendered  nnracies  and  lying  wonders, 
and  set  up  human  authority  ia  a  mortal 
man,  in  the  place  of  Him  whom  God- 
commands  his  angels  to-  honour."—- 
ppw  64,  65. 

In  the  construction  of  his  book, 
the  writer  has,  we  think,  adopted 
a  very  judtcioos  plan.  Instead  of 
giving  a  regular  itinerary,  and  in- 
dulging his  readers  with  the  eus- 
tjomary  auiecdotesof  iktiurini,  rob- 
bers, custom-house  offioei^>  and 
tables  d^hote,  he  has  devoted  dis- 
tinct chapiters  to  the  most  impor- 
taiit  points  of  his  joun;iey.  His 
route  lay,  at  least  he  has  so  ar- 
ranged it  in  the  volume;  from 
PsBstuni,  through  Naples,  Rome, 
Carrara^  Pavia,  Milan,  Pei^ieniy 
Venice,  the  Tyrol,  Constance^  Ge« 
neva,  Flanders,  Paris.  Though 
we  havie  already  been  liberal  of 
extract,  we  must  give  place  to  the 
follawing  striking  circumstances^ 
connected  with  the  field  of  Wa^ 
terloo. 

*f  It  struck   my   imagination    much 
that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  should  hS!Ve 
been  fought  upon  a  Sunday.    What  a 
different  scene  for  the  Seoich  Ghreys  and 
EngKsh   Inf^ntr)?;  from  that  which  at 
tiMt  very  hour  was  exhiinted  by  their  le- 
iatives;  whe»  over  England  and  ScotfauMi 
each  church  bell  had  drawn  together  its 
worshippers!    While  many  a  mother's 
heart  was  sending  upward  a  prayer  fbr 
her  son's  pusservation,  perhaps  that  son 
WBsgaspingiinagoAy.".    ..... 

**  As  I  I^G^ed  over  thb  field,  now  gveea 
with  growing  corn,  I  eould  mark  with 
my  eye  spds  where  the  most  despeiata 
carnage  bad  been,  marked  out  by  tbit 
verdure  of  the  wheat  The-  bodies-had 
been  heaped  together,  and  soaro^  mors 
than  covered  it.  And  so  enriched- is  the 
soH,  that  ini  these  spotstbe  gfsdn  never 
ripens ;  it  grows  rank  and  gvsea  to  the 
end  of  tite  harvest.  This'  toudiibg  ms- 
morial,  whidi  endures  when  the  thou- 
sand groans^  have  expired^  and  when  the 
stain  of  human  blood  has  faded  from' 
the  ground,  still  seems  to  cry  to  Heaven 
tbat  there  is  awftd  goflt  some^iiKie,  and 
a  terrific  reckoning  for  thdse  'wha  had 
cmaa^d  dtsimctiotifr  whidli  th^^orth  imiUI 
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viMa  wfw  uBoeoesflaiy,  n  the 
OredLS  never  made  use  of  thiit 
awkward  and  heierogeoeous  mem- 
ber.   The  base  of  theju:  columns 
rested  on  a  jMfUh  ;  and  the  pedi* 
inent  rested  on  the  entablature  of 
the    Portico.      If    we    recollect 
rightly,  the  Doric  columns  of  the 
hypaethrd  temple  at  P^estum  hav^ 
neither  base  nor  plinth,  and  this 
may  possibly  be  the  meaning  of 
the  present  writer.     The  volume 
is    beautifully    printed    by    Bal-* 
lantyne. 


not  conceal.  These.  hiUecks  of  siiper- 
abnndant  vegetation,  as  the  vind  rustled 
through  the  corn,  seeoied  the  most 
affecting  aoottmeats  which  nature  could 
derise^  and  gare  a  melaucholy  amoiatioii 
to  this  plain  of  death." — pp.  252 — 2bi, 

We  infer*  from  a  few  instances 
of  unscientific  expression,  that  the 
*'  American"  is  no  artist.  He 
tells  us^  for  example,  that  the  co- 
lumns at  Pcestum  rest  *'  without 
pediment  upon  the  Boor  of  the 
temple ;"  we  presume  he  means 
pedestal,  and  even  then  the  obser- 
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Tive  lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St,  Johii^ 
as  hearing  Testimonu  to  the  Divinity 
of  fiur  Savipur ;  delivered  on '  tlie 
Fridays  durine  Lent,  1823.  By 
C.  J.  Blom^ld,  D.  1).  12INO. 
pp.  90.— London :  Mavman,  1 823. 

We  are  alwaja  gratified  when  we 
find  ahie  men,  of  di^brent  views  on 
inferior  points^  meeting  on  one 
common  ground,  to  maitttain  and 
enforce  the  eardiisal  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel.  'Among,  these  noiie 
can  claim  a  higher  rank«  none  oaSa 
lie  more  compfotdj  at  the  foanda- 
tiott  of  our  faith,  than  the  assertiofi 
of  the  proper  dimity  of  our  Lord 
aad  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  as 
none  have  been  more  fiercely  as- 
sailed, so  have  none  been  more 
resolutely  or  more  successfully  de« 
fended.  The  oppugners  of  this 
tenet  have  been,  of  late,  unusually 
active;  they  have  put  in  exercise 
thp  various  engines  of  dissemina- 
tion, with  a  aeal,  which  when  mani- 
fested l^y  us  they  call  fanaticism, 
but  to  which  we  shall  npt  permit 
Aurselvea  to  apply  any  offentsive 
^rm.  In  whatever,  motives  this 
oppo^tion  to  divine  trath  may 
originate,  or  howeNrer  restlessly  it 
may  he  m^dt;  ive  .hai^  not 'the 
amUest  appr^e^ensioa  for  the  re- 
%nMt  hull  laMientieg  deeply  the 
piopagation  pf  destructive  errors 
we  feel  intense  j^n^iety  for  its  imr 
mediate  popi^ier^tmn,  ayid  fpr  the 
jrescae  of  i.nimQrtnl  squI^  from  its 
fftlaL  delusifui*  :  With  tbefi^  senti- 


ments, we  cannot  bet  rejoiee  to 
witness  the  promptness  and  der 
cision  with  which  men  of  learning 
and  talent,  from  all  orthodox  asso^ 
ciations,  come  forward  in  defence 
of  the  common  salvation.  .  Church- 
men and  Dissenters  meet  in  amitjr 
on  this  ground;  Magee  and  Pye 
4Smith,  Lawrence  Saind  Wardlaw,  . 
are  in  haruuiny  atul  cilllaiice  lit' re; 
and  their  joint  cfTorts  have  placed 
in  a  strong  liccht,  atid  eatabtished  hy 
irretutabie  arg-iifneiit,  the  divine 
character  and  the  viearioua  aam- 
Sec,  of  the  Sod  of  Cod* 

Dr,  Blomfield  have  been  long 
known  to  Lhe  world  a^  an  abJc  and 
learned  in  an,  nor  will  Uie  publica^i^ 
lion  before  us  diminish  hrs  reputa.- 
lion.  It  contiujis  £vc  lectures  on 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  ^*  not  so 
much  in  a  historieal  point  of  yiew^ 
as  with  reference  to  the  great  and 
sublime  doetrfnes  which  it  ipont- 
cates,  of  the  divine  nature,  and 
mediatorial  office  of  Jesus  Christ,'' 
apdin  the  execution  of  his  tasic, 
the  author  has  succeeded  in  com- 
pressing  much  ingenious  illustra- 
tion and  powerful  arguo^ent,  into  a 
email  space.  In  a  few  iqatanee^ 
■he  seems  to  have  been  crfunpt  hy 
the  limite  whioh  he  bad  impoaed  oil 
hinvself*  and  #e  should  iwpe  thait 
^n  another  edition,  he  will  take  a 
little  more  room  for  the  devdlope- 
meht  of  several  importatit  siiggei^  ^ 
tions  which  aire  now  too  rapidly 
ps^sed  over.  Pr.  B,  commence 
with  the  fQ^owiog  ob^^yations., 
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^  There'fo  scaro^  any  pwlof  tht 
JSAcred^Volaine,  esMcbUy  of  the  New 
Testamenty  how  Qften  Boevtr  h«  may 
vhave  read  it,  which  will  not,  upon  a^ 
carefbl  re-pmsal,  furnish  a  Christian 
with  new  matter  of  instruetioa  and  re- 
flection. If  those  persons,  who  hare 
Idsnre  and  abiHty  for  the  pursuit,  would 
frequently  read  the  Gospel  History,  each 
time  intn  a  view  to  some  particular 
point  of  inquiry,  they  would  find  tiieir 
labour  ampfy  repaid,  by  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  force  and  con^stency  of  all  its 
parts.  For  instance,  I  would  at  one 
time  study  the  navratives  of  the  Evange- 
ItetSy  with  a  riew  to  the  peculiar  opinions 
which  the  Jews  entertained  concerning 
their  expected  Messiah.  I  would  read 
them  again,  with  reference  to  the  per- 
sonal character  and  conduct  of  our  Sa- 
viour ;  at  another  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  all  the  parables  which 
speak  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  at 
another,  with  an  eye  to  the  fulfilment, 
or  abroMtiony  of  the  Mosuc  law :  and 
lastly,  with  a  particular  attention  to  that 
important  and  capital  feature  of  the  Gos- 
pel dispensation,  the  office  and  nature  of 
our  blessed  Saviour. 

,  "  The  Gospel  of  St.  John  was  written 
ieveral  years  after  those  of  the  other 
Evangehsts ;  and  evidentiy  with  a  dif- 
,ferent  object.  They  relate  the  principal 
hwidenu  of  our  Saviour's  lifts  j  St.  John 
b  uKire  diligent  in  recording  his  ditownet. 
The  other  Evangelists  enumerate  a  great 
variety  of  miracles ;  St.  John  describes 
only  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable,  wluch 
had  a  more  immediate  reference  to  the 
particular  object  of  his  Gospel.  They 
repeat  the  discourses  whidi  Jesus  held 
with  the  people,  mostiy  in  Galilee,  in 
tiie  form  of  parables  and  short  morale 
sentences:  John  has  preserved  the  longer 
and  more  argumentative  conversations 
of  our  Saviour  with  the  learned  Jews,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Messiah ;  and  thoae  in 
which  he  explained  to  his  disciples  the 
nature  of  his  mission  and  office. 

«*  Now  it  is  very  plain,  that  whatever 
other  objects  St.  John  may  have  had  in 
viewp  this  was  one;  to  convey  to  the 
Christian  world  just  and  adequate  notions 
of  the  real  nature,  character,  and  office 
of  that  great  Teacher,  who  came  to  in- 
atruct  and  redeem  mankind.  For  this 
p«itpose,  he  studiously  sdecCed,  for  his 
narrative,  those  passages  of  our  Saviour^ 
life,  which  most  cleariy  displayed  his 
divine  power  aad  authority  |  and  tlMie 
of  his  diS(%oprses>  in  which  bf  upoke  most 
.plainly  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  the 
e&cacy  of  his  death,  as  an  atonement  for 
the  nns  of  the  world.  The  object,  which 
this  Evangelist  had  in  view,  is  very  clearly 
stated  in  the  words  of  the  text..  It  was 
not  to  aocunrulate  as  many  instances  as 
possible  of  the  miraculous  power  exerted 


by  Jesus  •,  but  only  those,  which  roost 
distincUy  illustrated  his  peculiar  office 
and  nature :  *  Many  other  sk^  truly 
•  did  Jesus,  in  the  presence  of  his  dis- 
ciples, which  are  not  written  in  this  book. 
But  these  are  written,  that  ye  might  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God ;  and  that  believing,  ye  might  have 
life^througU  bis  name.'  This  expression 
seems  to  prove,  that  those  persons  are 
wrong,  who  suppose  that  St.  John  wrote 
his  Gospel,  merely  to  supply  the  defects 
and  omissions  of  the  other  Evangelists* 
The  real  difference  between  them  is,  that 
they  wrote  a  history  of  our  Sarionr's 
life;  but  St.  John,  of  his  person  and 
office. 

*^  St.*Mattiiew  and  St.  Luke  begin  by 
relating  the  chrcnmstances  attending  4he 
birth  of  Jesus :  and  trace  his  genealogy 
from  David,  whose  descendant  the  pro- 
mised Messiah  was  to  be.  But  John  in- 
troduces him  at  once  in  his  divine  cha- 
racter, as  having  existed  before  the  worid 
began,  himself  the  Creator  of  the  world. 
And  having  thus,  in  the  very  opening  of 
his  Gospel,  announcedr  the  transcendent 
dignity  of  his  subject,  he  takes  occasion 
to  inculcate  the  same  truth  througlibut 
the  whole  of  his  si^iseqtent  history. 
With  this  notion  of  the  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Evangelist,  his  Gospel  is 
clear,  consistent,  and  intelligible  :  npon 
any  other  sappoi^on,  it  is  obscure  and 
inexplicable."— pp.  1---6. 

These  passages  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  explanatory  exor- 
diam  of  the  discourses,  and  will 
give  a  more  adeqoate  notion  of 
their  character  than  we  could  have 
communicated  by  a  dry  analysis,. 
We  shall  farther  extract  a  pitbj 
note  on  ' 

**  Colossians  i.  16.  <  By  Him  were 
all  things  created,  that  are  in  hea- 
ven, and  that  are  in  earth,  ? isible  and 
invisible.  He  is  before  all  things,  and 
by  Him  all  things  consist'  The  Uni* 
tarians  would  expliun  this  to  mean, 
*  that  all  things  were  done  by  Christ 
which  relate  to  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion !'  *  Let  not  such  interpreters,'  says 
Dr.  Balguy,  *  complain  of  the  hardship 
of  subscribing  to  hHimm  orltcks.  To  aN 
appearance  they  will  nensr  ha  at  a  lorn, 
to  accommodate  eav  artide  to  any  doc- 
trine.'"—pp.  8v  ^ 

When  there  is  so  Anich  that  is 
excellent,  we  shull  not  be  minute 
in  poindng  out  def^^itsl  We  should, 
otherwise,  be  disposed  to  censure 
the  unnecessary  intmduotion  of  one 
or  two  minor  points  of  controversy. 
In  a  work  of  this  kind,  we  should 
bave  ^lought  that  Bt.  B.  would 
have  fouhd  little  temptation  to  step 
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out  or  his  path  for  the  sake  of  a  hit 
at  CaWinism,  or  a  reproof  to  the 
presumption  of  those  who  would 
separate  **  the  regenerating  pro- 
cess" from  •*  the  outward  sign  of 
,  water/'  in  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism. Neither  will  we  complain 
that  in  a  controversial  wori^  a  fair 
opp<Mlunity  of  introdacing  a  few 
sentemses  of  evongelieal  exhortation 
19  sometimes  missed.  Dr.  B.  ex* 
plains  in  his  brief  Preface  that  he 
uses  the  distinguishing  epithet  Uni^ 
tarian  by  courtesy;  we  agree  with 
him  that  **  the  term  HumanUnrian 
is  more  proper,**  and  we  wish  di- 
vines would  always  use  it. 


^^%<»%^%»»%<»%% 


The  ViffUuUiet  and  Eneo/umgemeWU 
pecuKar  to  the  Christum  Ministry.  A 
Sermon  preached  hefort  the  Prtends 
and  Supporter  8  of  nomerton  CoVege. 
By  John  Bovtct  Innes,     To  which  is 
attded^  an  Addre$s,  delivered  on  oc- 
casion (f  laying  tJte  fist  Stone  cf 
the     ^ew     Bmlding^    hy    Robert. 
Winter^  D,D.  8vo.  2f.— I^ondoa : 
Holdswoi^th. 
We  hare  been  more  than  nsaally 
gratified  by  the  perusal  of  this  Ser- 
mon and  Address.     Evei^   thing 
connected  with  our  educational  in- 
stitations  is,  to  us,  a  subject  of  deep 
anxiety ;  we  rejoice  in  th^ir  pros- 
perity,  and  are  depressed  by  every 
clond  that  may  pass  over  them  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  all  human  ail'airs. 
There  are  many  points  of  impor- 
tance, suggested   to   as   by    this 
pamphlet,  which  press  upon  vs  for 
consideration,  bnt  we  are  compelled 
to  dismiss  them,  for  the  present, 
and  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief 
notice  of  the  very  interesting^  ijub- 
lication  before  us.     From  Fbilip- 
pians  ii..16.   Mr.  Innes  infers  the 
laborious  character,  the  important  de- 
sign^ the  joyful  antieipaSionSf  of  the 
Christian  ministry.    His  sermon  is 
of  peculiar  excellence,  and  it  is 
with  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to 
confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  speci- 
men. 

«'  In  the  Dissenting  Ministry,  wc  are 
under  no  temptation  from  worlaly  policy 
to  nndenralue  the  Puritans.  These  sbaU 
be  our  examples.  Men  on  whom  the 
world  may  sneer,  but  <of  whom  the 
world  waa  not  worthy.*  *"  Men  whom  hi- 
gotry  may  malign,  but  whose  worth  ttie 
bigot  can  never  appreciate.  Men  to 
whom  Britain  owes  many  of  her  dearest- 
liberties,  and  the  Church,  which' receives 
'not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the 


spirit  which  is  of  God,'  ^11  reckon 
among  her  brightest  ornaments.  Men 
whom  the  impartial  page  of  history  Shall 
effeetually  vindicate  from  all  the  false 
charges  brought  against  th«m,  whether 
by  well-informed  but  slanderous  pole- 
mics, or  by  ill-informed  and  drivelling 
novelists.  Take  these  men  as  your  ex- 
amples—i-in  the  scripturalness  of  their 
creed,  in  the  holiness  of  their  conduct^ 
in  the  spirituality  of  their  temper,  in 
tbdr  superiority  to  the  frowns  and  fasci- 
nations of  the  world.  Nor  forget  the 
worth,  nor  cease  to  Emulate  the  zeal,  of 
those  whose  ministry,  in  the  day  which 
immediately  preceded  our  own,  was  the 
means  of  awaking  the  ChrisUan  Church 
firom  the  torpor  into  which  they  were 
soak,  and  who  gave  the  impulse  to  those 
noble  and  united  efforts  which  are  now 
directed  to  the  salvation  of  *  the  whole 
worid'  which  *  lieth  in  wickedness.'  "— 
pp.  45,  46.  - 

Dr.  Winter's  Address  is  a  brief 
but  wetl-cODStmeted  historical  ac- 
count of  the  Institution.  Hisailo« 
sion  to  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Newton  of  Witham  is  exceedingly 
Impressive. 

'*  The  circumstance  of  his  having  pro- 
sided  on  this  occasion  in  the  last  year, 
unavoidably  places  him  before  our  minds. 
The  ability  with  which  he  conducted  the 
examination  in  the  languages  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  my  young  friends,  who  wei^ 
the  subjects  of  that  scrutiny.  The 
acumen  and  good  taste  of  his  observs'^ 
tions,  the  extended  information  on  topics 
of  literature  and  science  which  he  mani- 
fested, and  the  affiibility  and  kindness  of 
his  manner,  have  left  traces  on  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Students,  and  indeed  on 
that  of  Uie  company  who  attended  the 
examination,  not  to  be  obliterated.  Nei- 
ther can  any  of  us  who  were  present  on 
that  occasion  lose  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  his  manly,  dignified,  but  truly 
affectionate  address  to  our  youcg  friends 
at  the  close  of  the  examination,  and  by 
the  prayer  with  which  he  dismissed  tiie 
meeting. 

**  It  had  been  planned--0  how  limited 
is  human  foresight ! — ^that  he  should  have 
closed  this  solemnity,  by  committing  the 
important  work  now  commencing  to  the 
blessing  of  Almightv  God.  Ah  \  we  think 
of  his  departure,  his  almost  sudden  de- 
parture, yrith  feelings  of  deep  regretw 
But  they  are  not,  blessed  be  God,  feel- 
ings of  despondency.  He  who  raised  up 
that  excellent  man,  can  rmse  up  others 
in  his  room.  And  when  we  think  of  the 
high  gratification  which  this  day  ha^ 
awakened ;  when  we  look  on  these  pro- 
mising, well-instructed,  and  pious  young 
men;  and  when  we  anticipate  in  them 
the  future  pastors  of  our  churches,  can 
We  doubt  that  '  ke  who  has  been  mind- 
ful of 
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We  haye>  as  in  former  iostaiircs,  de- 
voted a  large  portion  of  our  present 
number  to  the  proceedings  of  ^e  dif- 
ferent religious  and  benevolent  Societies, 
which  have  held  their  meetings  during 
the  month  of  May.  In  the  preparation 
of  our  abstract,  we  hare  directed  our 
attention  chiefly  to  facts,  and  we  believe 
that  in  this  respect,  our  report  will  be 
found  as  satisfactory  as  some  which  pro«» 
fess  to  give  larger  details.  It  would  be 
unfair  not  to  mention,  Ihat  we  have  die^ 
riTed  considerable  assistance  in  this  com-* 
mlation,  from  materials  supplied  by  tb« 
rliilanthropic  Gazette. 

In  oiur  last  year's  intdligence,  we  gave 
the  precedence  to  tlie  Protestant  Sb- 

CIKTY   FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  ReLI* 

oious  Liberty,  atid  we  sbail  proceed 
OB^  the  same  plan  at  ppesent,  eKceptang 
that  we  shall  give  the  whole  pf  what  has 
been  pointed  out  to  ns  as  the  authorised 
Kport  of  Mr.  ^S^ks's  impressive  ad- 
dress. We  cannot,  however,  but  express 
our  regret  that  the  apeeqh  seems  to  be 
very  negligently  reported. 

The  twelfth  Anniversary  of  this  im- 
portant Society^  was  held  on  Saturday^ 
May  17,  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern, 
Iiora  Dacre  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  John  Wilks^  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary, rose  to  address  the  meeting.  The 
wortiiy  gentieman  beg^  by  adverting  to 
the  sprijDg  time  In  which  they  were  as- 
sembled.- It  was  a  season  which  inspired 
every  lover  of  nature  with  gladness.  But 
}Xk  leaving  the  soothing  quiet  of  rural 
loveliness  for  the  metropolis,  he  felt  stUl 
4nore  glad  at  the  spring  time  that  brought 
Mn^  to  lovelier  objects  and  a  better 
nome.  At  that  meeting  he  saw  flowers 
4^ually  fair  md  less  fading. .  There  he 
'  jsaw  venerable  men  more  noble  than  the 
aged  oaks  of  the  forest  There  he  saw 
youths,  who  would  long  flourish  and 
adorn  that  association  and  the  lan^  U> 
which  they  liclonged.  In  the  counVy, 
with  all  its  bcAuties^  silence  reigned, 
broken  only  by  moDDtonous  echoes.  In 
^Ai  mcetlnn^  syttipathy  and  Ufe  wajriped 
and  Ulguiicd  the  ^c&nv^  Such  had  been 
tlie  i^priQg  tlcaefi  pastj  and  the  return  of 
the  ^'ikson  mitde  him  glad  ngaiqi.  He 
wished  10  tilts  course  of  his  ad4r*iss  to 
iivoul  hny  pull  tied  nUufiloiis.  He  sought 
io  iufurci  railier  than  to  excite — to  b^ 
41  profcasor  rather  th.au  an  advpcate.  His 
duty  appertained  more  to  the.  j^ove  or 
the  porch,  thjia  the  amphitheatre  of  ■con- 
flict, or  the  fomm  of  debate.  Nor  did  , 
he  intend  to  raiae  hoatility  to  the  church. 
Such  A  course  would  be  a  a  ill  return  for 
ihe  Quble  pELtrooage  they  4ia4  Y^peiv^d^ 


They   might  disapprove  the  establish- 
meqt,   though   they   might  respect  its 
members.    Among  the  established  clergy 
had  shone  many  names  of  the  brightest 
lustre.    He  need  only  mention  Palmer, 
Ridley,   Taylor,   Hall,  and  Leightonj 
nor  could  the  names  of  lH^otsoo   or 
Hoadley  be  forgotten,  and  move  recently 
Porteus,  Horae,  fitkl  Batburst.    If  their 
Christian  spiiits  had  survived  in  their 
successors,  many  of  the  complaints  pf 
the  Dissenters  would  cease,  and  that  so- 
ciety, like  the  ancient  Romans,  oi*  brave 
Americans,  whohad  achieved  the  triumphs 
of  their  country,  might  retire  well  lau- 
«elled,  but  not.  unmindfuj  to  enjoy  np 
inglorious  peace.    He .  thanked  them  for 
their  attention  to  his  Cor6:ier  hinta  at 
preceding  Anniversaries,  and  after  allud- 
ing to  some  congregate  disputes  at  Amer- 
-  sham  and  Guildford,  related  the  results 
of  some  proceedipgs  which  were  pending 
at  ;the  last  meeting.    He  then  eiitered 
upon  the  circumstances  for  the  present 
vear }   imd  first,  according  to  custom, 
he  would  advert  to  the  subject  of  pecu- 
nSiary  demands.    As  to  tur^pikp  tolls,  a 
qew  act  had  been  passed  sinoe  their  last 
Anniversary,  introduced  t^  IbJUr.  Frank- 
land  I<ewis.      By  this  ac|;,   3d  G.  IV. 
chap.  126.  sect.  S2.  it  was  enacted,  that 
no  tolls  should  be  taken  <'  of  or  from  any 
person  6r  persons  going  to  or  returning 
from  his,  her,  or  their  proper  parochiid 
ehurch  or  cMipd,  or  of  or-  from'  any 
•other  person  or  persons  gmng  to^,  or 
returning  from  his,  her,  or  their  mal 
place  of  rcligioiis  worship  tolerated  hjr 
law,  on  3nndays,or  oa  im^  day  on  whkji 
divine  serrice  is  by  authority  ordered  to 
be  celebrated."    By  sect  53.  a  penalty, 
not ,  «xceiedii]|g  £b,  is  enacted  for  de- 
manding a  toll  from  persons  exempt; 
no  appeal  is  allowed,  unless  the  penalty 
exceed  40  shillings.    Qu  this  sid>ject  the 
Committee  had  had  several  applications, 
and  in  several  instancies  the  imposition  of 
toMs  had  been  successfully  resisted.  Sne- 
«ess  was  of  importance  not  os  a  mese 
pecunianir   n^et     'fhese   wn^  nothing 
small  or   narrow  oooneoted   wilh   Ib^ 
prioffiple  pQ  whifb  they  coats  oded  for 
exemption.     Tlie  ohject  was  to  pn^aerv'ia 
th^  rights  liDd  equality  of  th*  Disseuterfi, 
and  prove  thnt  in  that  n^peet  tUey  wefc 
not    unwortliy    of    the    honoured    ineu 
whose  nsj^ae^  they  bors;^  sad  whose  glory 
they  should  emulate.    Ag  to  the  nejit 
brauch  of  pecuDiary  demnods^  thoac  for 
assessed  ts^^s,  the  Comanittt^  had  had 
applications  from  the  Eev.  Mr.  ^mith, 
pf  Hartlasdj  in  Devonshire,  rc*pectiiig 
jl  (^laloa    (or  IhucI   taxj   ou  hia  chapel. 
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Tkefe  were  ako  0(mi)>ldfit8  iWns  Mr. 
Joseph  Fredier,  of  Beckiiigtimy  Ui  So- 
■leraetahire,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hi^gins,  of 
Whitchurch,  in  Sbropflhire,  and  the 
Rer.  George  HnmpiireySy  of  Tremer^ 
ehion,  in  Wales.  The  Rev'.  Mr.  Char- 
ekiU,  of  Thanes  Dittoa,  had  been 
threataiied  with  an  assessment  of  his 
chapel  for  the  poors*  rates;  and  oa  Mr^ 
John  Walton,  of  Wigton,  a  demand  of 
rate  had  been  actually  made.  The  Ren 
J.  Matheson,  of  Dnrfaara,  stated  that 
tiireals  bad  been  held  out  to  him  to  mte 
Us  independeht  chapel,  aad  sonunonses 
had  been  issued  agidnst  the  Rev.  R.  H« 
Shepherd,  of  Kanelagh  Chapel,  Chelsea. 
The  Rer.  A.  S.  Smith,  of  Uttozeter,  in 
Staffiotrdshore,  had  been  threatened  with 
aa  aasesBment  of  a  school-roons.  On 
this  subject,  he  (Mr.  W.)  repeated  that 
ndtfaer  chapels  nor  school-rooms  co«ld 
be  rendered  liable  if  no  cmohiment  .proi« 
ceeded  from  them.  A  demand  of  poor 
and  highway^ntes  had  been  made  upon 
Mr.  IMfett,  of  Caple,  near  Ross.  In 
some  cases  tlie  Committee  had  adfised 
the  pmrties  how  to  conduct  their  appeal 
against  these  impositions.  After  adfert* 
ing  to  the  ease  of  the  Rev.  W.  Robf  ,  of 
Mincdiestev,  the  worthy  Seoetsry  pro« 
ceeded  te  the  suhfect  of  Easter  Offorkigm 
The  most  premiaeMt  and  impotftant  eaai 
of  this  nature,  was  that  of  Mr.  Peler 
Watson^  shoemaker,  of  Neweastier 
upon-Tjrne,  who  had  heen  imprisoned 
for  contempt  of  the  BcdesiastioBl  Court* 
arising  out  of  «  demand  for  Eastsr  Of- 
feringst.  Thatwasa(2aseo£«trik4BgaAd 
singulfle  oppression*  As-  to.  demandsi 
partly  pecuniary,,  the  fifst  he  should  no^ 
tiee  was  &at  communicsi^ed  by  the.  Revi 
J.  Fletcher,  rdattre  to  the  students  at 
the  Academy  at  Bkckbum,  who-  bad 
been  drawn  for  the  militia.  The  opi«> 
nioBS  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Ge*- 
iiMul  had  been  taken  as  to  thait  caasb 
There  weiu  instances  in  which  paroddal 
rdief  had  been  withdrawn  because  its 
unhappy  objects  had  dased  to  diaaeat  in 
opiaion  from,  the  chMreh.  '  A  pauper 
naaied  Mary  Stovell,  whoi,  with  her 
,three.ehildreD  had  received  78. 6d.  weekly 
born,  heir  paricliv  had  had  her  aUowance 
diseoatinued)  thoug^,afbersometK>uble^ 
it  had  been  again  granted.  An-  appll* 
calioa  had  been  made  by  Mr^  J.Gv  PUce, 
of  Derhy»  respeetingtbeyalidityof  the 
legistiyof  baptisms*  That  was  a  sub* 
jeetof  thehig^eat  isoporlMco*  Fromtiis 
Rer.  Masou  Anderson^  o£  Sundwich,  they 
learned  that  rastrictiva  oidera  had  been 
gji^en  by  the  govemon  of  hospityaasto 
the  admigsMB  of  diaseatera.  Itwas^lMWo 
ever,  expected  that  these  orders  would 
flooa  be  withcbrawa^  The-Ber.^  J  Fiucev 
0l  HomcastlB>  stated  tiuit  refusals*  had 
heea  given  to  admit  tb&chiiidisn  of  dii<- 
Miiten  to  tbo  gnsunac  achoah   After 


9pitik\a^  of  the  Bethel  Union,  and  the 
itettrietioas  on  the  attendance  of  soldiers 
at  divine  worship,  the  worthy  Secretary 
proceeded  to  narrative  a  case  which  had 
oecunvd  at  Sydenham,  near  Thame,  in 
Oxfordshire,  which  displayed  the  mean- 
ness and  malice  by  .which  Dissenting 
Bsknisters  were  not  unftvquently  annoyed. 
Af^t  some  unsuccessftd  endeavours  to 
drive  away  a  minister  who  ^vas  preachings 
there,  tbe  friends  of  the  reetor  had  had 
recourse  to  their  dernier  resort.  Tliey 
went  to  t)ie  publican  at  whose  house  the 

Seacher  was  remaining,  lUid  threatened 
m  that  if  he  did  not  **  reject  the  me- 
thodist/'  they  would  refuse  to  sign  for 
his  license  at  the  next  sassioos.  Another 
person,  at  whose  house  the  preacher  was 
allowed  to  speadc,  was  promised  a  pound 
no^,  if  he  wonld  turn  hSiq  out  of  his 
house.  The  preaching  was  acconUngly 
discontinued  there,  but  the  man  never 
received  his  one  pound  note.  In  some 
places,  it  seemed,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.^ 
Dagle^,  of  Chapel-end,  that  clauses 
were  mtsoduced,  by  which  Disssaterl 
were  excluded  fn>m  becoming  members 
of  beuefit  soeieties.  He  waa  sure  it  was 
oi^  necessary  to  mention  thisdroom*' 
stance,  consideriag  the  general  intel- 
ligence of  the  magistrates  ol  iimurter 
scasiooa,  to  have  the  odious  restrictions 
removed.  He  would  aow  allude  to  the 
riota  and  distnrbaaces  by  which  Dissent- 
ing places  of  worship  had  been  annoyed* 
Ho  would  first  call  their  attentfamtto  the 
case  of  Mr.  £lias  Joeksoo,  of  lokfovd, 
iff  Oxford^re,  whose  life  hadf  been  put 
in  daagBK ;  but  ia'Consaqaoaoe  of «  pro>« 
feeeution  against  tiie  ofltoler,  which  had 
beeu.  seltlady  be  now  worshipped  in 
At  Corfe  Mulien,  near  Pode^ 
disturisaace  had  taken  place  in  tlie 
meeting-house  of  the  Rev.  J.  Shoveller  % 
aad  in  thia  oas^  it  was  his  (Mr.  W^Vi) 
duty  to  say,  that  Mr.  Banhes,  the  mean 
her  for  Corfo  Caatle,  hod  not  acted  in 
the  waaner  in  which  it  was  to  hsue  -been 
hoped  a  maa  would  have  acted  who 
made  such-  professions  •  of  libendity. 
Though  the  disturbance  took  place  \^iile 
the  congr^ation  were  assemUed  in  the 
place  of  medfing,  yet,  because  the 
proacher  had  Uot  actaally  comaseaced 
pieaehing,  Mr.  Bankes,  before  whom 
the  esse  w|w  heard,  dismissed  the  com- 
j^aiati  and  refused  tlie  redress  which  the 
law  provided.  While  our  county  mem^ 
hers  were  supposed  to  speak  the/ sense  of 
air  classes  of  theur  constituents,^  towhat«> 
ever  religious  denoaiination  they  might 
belong,  i»  (Mr.  W.)  had  no  hesitattoa 
in  avowiDg  that  he  fAt  glad  that  Mr. 
Bankes  was  not  elected  fimr  Dorsetshire  c 
and  he  hoped  if  that  Hon^  Gentleman 
pnesented  himsdf  agidn  as  a  candidate, 
that  the  Protestant  Dissenters  would  not 
iras^t  to  be  true  to^lftieniBelvea  «wi  to 
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iMr  coutdrj.  In  rejeetiag  his  preten* 
■ioiiB.    At  Bradford,  nemr  Bury,  and  at 
Canterburyy   some   circumstances   had 
occurred  extremely  important.  At  Brad- 
field  a  disturbance  was  made  in  the  cha* 
pel  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sloper  Becclcs, 
A  prosecution  was  commenced  and  tried 
at  the  quarter  sessions.    There  was  no 
doubt  either  as  to  the  ofl^nder  or  the 
oflbnce,  biit  the  Chiurman  took  a  legal 
objection  by  which  the  prosecution  was 
defeated.    Though  the  place  of  meeting 
was  duly  certified  in  the  ectlesiastical 
courts,  -  yet  it  was  held  by  the  Chair- 
man   that  it    was  also   necessary  that 
a  copy  of  the  certificate  should  hnre 
been  transmitted   to  the  clerk   of  the 
peace  at  the  county  sessions.   According 
to  the  opinions  of  this  Chairman,  the 
law  implied  that  the  place  of  meeting 
should  be  certified  not  only  by  the  eccle- 
siastical but  also  by  the  civil  tribunal. 
If  this  doctrine  were  established,  It  would 
completely  nullify  tlie  Act  of  Toleration. 
It  was,  however,  fortunately  not  in  the 
power  of  this  Chairman  to  establish  his 
doctrine.    He  addressed  a. jury;  he  told 
them  that  in  the  absence  of  legal  proof 
of  the  registration  of  the  chapel,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  defendant  could  be 
convicted.    The  jurr  was  composed  of 
honest  yeomen.     Ther  exercised  their 
own  judgment  as  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
eecce  of  the  defendant,  and  they  found 
him  guilty.    Three  times  the  Chairman 
sent  them  back,  each  time  addressing 
them  in  the  language  of  reproot '  Three 
Umes  the  jury  returned  firmly  into  Courts 
and  repeated  their  verdict.     At  last  a 
friendlv  magistrate  interposed.-   He  said 
he  had  no  doubt  the  Chairman  would 
agree  to  the  verdict,  U  the  Dissenters 
would  not  insist  upon  punishment.    The 
prosecutor  .  yielded  to  the    suggestion, 
wihich  doubtless  was  kindly  meant,  and 
no  penalty  was  inflicted,    though   the 
verdict  was  reo«rded  against  the  defen- 
dant Jn  the  great,  ancient,  and  populous 
city  of  C&nterburv  there  had  been  some 
transactions  which  even  in  these  marvel- 
lous times  partook  of  unusual  marvel. 
A  place  had  there  been  registered  by  a 
new  sect,  denomituiting  themselves  **  Ar- 
mlnlan  Bible  Christians."    He(Mr.W.} 
cared  not  what  were  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  this  sect.    It  was  not  necessary  to 
oflBBr  either  justification  or  apology  for 
them  in  that  society.  '  They  were  dis- 
turbed while  assemUed  for  purposes  of 
divine  worship,  and  the  females  grossly 
insulted.    They  were  determined  to  ap- 
peal to  the  protection  of  the  law.    They 
applied  to  a  magistrate,  who  told  them 
they  must  attend  before  a  bench  of  justi- 
ces;   they  attended  accordingly  before 
the  divan,  when  the  first  thing  done  w« 
to  call  for  the  production  of  their  license. 
It  appeared  that  these  justices  had  secoy 
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In  sooM  Suffolk  paper,  the  dedsiom  of 
the  Bury  Sesiions,  and  on  the  authority 
of  that  decision,  they  required  proof  that 
the  license  hivl  been  vecorJed  at  the  ses- 
sions, as  well  as  registered  in  the  eccle- 
siastical tribunal.  On  failure  of  this 
proof,  one  of  these  justices  told  the  com- 
plunants,  *'  You  have  no  right  to  redress. 
You  were  illegnlly  assembled;  and  if 
you    asseiiible    ag^    I    will   interfere 

Xlf,  and  odArait  you  to  prison." 
t  were  the  consequences  of  this  de- 
teimination  ?  That  500  or  600  persons 
inoffensively,  if  not  laudably  assembled, 
were  to  be  exposed  to  the  outrages  of  a 
disorderly  multitude.  If  the  doctrine  of 
the  Bury  Sessions  were  correct,  there 
was  not  a  place  of  meeting  in  England 
duly  licensed.  Tliey  were  requved  by 
law  to  register  their  places  of  meeting, 
and  to  hold  their  meetings  open,  that 
under  pretence  of  religion  they  might 
not  cany  on  fiurtious  designs.  It  was 
not  in  their  power  to  control  the  regis- 
trar or  clerk  of  the  peace ;  and  if  the  law 
rcqmred  them  to  exchange  annnally,  the 
consequence  must  be,  that  for  eleven 
months  and  three  week  In  every  year 
they  must  be  not  legally  registered.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor-General, 
who  had  been  consulted,  the  IMssentcfB 
had  fulfilled  all  the  law  reqmred  of  them, 
when  they  certified  thehr  places  of  meet- 
ing in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  it 
followed  that  the  power  exercised  in  the 
cases  at  Bury  and  Canterbury,  was  ille- 

Sl  and  unjust.  The  opinion  of  the 
licitor-Oenend  had  also  been  taken  aa 
to  the  outrage  at  Canterbury.  He  said, 
**  upon  the  focts  as  stated  in  the  case, 
I  strongly  reconunend  a  prosecution. 
Outrages  of  this  nature  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  uopunbhed.*'  At  Canter- 
bury, however,  a  jury  was  returned  pretty 
much  to  the  mind  of  those  who  were 
agidnst  the  prosecution.  The  prosecutors 
attended  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 
Stones  were  thrown  at  them,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  fory  of  th^  enemiee 
was  such,  that  if  inartyrdom  had  been 
necessary,  it  would  have  been  resorted  to 
in  soppOTt  of  theb  right  to  persecute 
their  fbllow  Christians  for  worshipping 
God  after  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
science. A  bill  of  Indictment  was  found 
against  seven  of  the  rioters  under  circnm* 
stances  similar  to  those  which  have^ez- 
dted  the  attention  of  the  legUdature  to 
our  sister  island.  At  Sootiiun  in  War- 
wickshire, there  had  been  another  ease 
of  disturbance,  «nd  there  also  redress 
had  been  refused,  but  on  another  pretext; 
«  good  woman  there  thought  she  could 
best  learn  her  religious  duties  by  attend-^ 
ing  a  meetinjp^-house ;  her  husband  went 
after  her,  violent^  assaulted  her,  and 
^bragged  her  away.  In  conseqnsnee  of 
this  distuHMUice  to  tiw  coDgregatkm^  an 
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appIiei^loB  irfi»  nMde  to  »  iiei|;libo«riBg 
irnigistnite.  Yhc  maA  wm  smniaagd, 
but,  e»  iKHrtiog  the  case^  the  iiMigMirate 
cKsmiMeit  the  confiaint,  on  the  -fpfeoad 
that  be  had  mfy  iscideii(i^^  (fistorbed 
the  coii^g»t}o»,  asd  tbat  he  hiicL  aa  m^^ 
qnestionable  i%bt  to  ptertot  hisi  wUt 
ft'om  attiM^iiig^  the  VMetini^.  At  Aa«Ie«> 
8^  iWt»  dectHoei  had  been  oiurriad  to  a 
;n^ftti*r  extetit:  a  Bian*  w«b  indigaaiMt 
that  his  wife  shoold  attend  a  place  of 
worsbi|>  of  wMck  be  did  not  affxovt. 
He  declared  therefore,  IbaA  if  she  went 
any  more,  he  wvnld  break  aU  tba  win- 
dows of  the  aneetin^-boiise,  aad  wetild 
besides  do  some  aec  tint  shottld  jistooiab 
and  surprise  tbem.  He  did  not  mxiul 
going  to  inrison  86  as  he  bad  his  rerenge 
on  the  Methodists*  At  the  aext  meeting 
the  wife  attended,  and  her  feelings,  being 
excited  by  the  enthusiasBiof  the  preacher, 
sbe'was  led  taexclfum,  *'  Praised  be  the 
Lord !"  The  husband  seized  upoo  her^ 
find  be^an  to  drag  her  out ;  the  wonaan 
fainted^  and  the  whole  asserably  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  alann  aad  agiita- 
tion.  The  nsan  meaawhile  persevered  in 
his  bmtal  atiempi  to  drag  his  wife  awajr. 
Her  neckerchief  was  loosened  in  the 
struggle,  and  she  was  alihost  strangled 
in  the  faee  of  the  congregatioa.  Tlus 
man  was  brought  belove  the  qoarttr  aeflh 
sioBs,  and  there  also  the  qaestion  '0ccur> 
red,  what  was  the  proof  of  registration  ? 
On  diis  occasion  th6  oertiflcatc  had  been 
left  with  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  it 
happened  tbat  no  book  was  kept  in  the 
diocese.  Though  the  original  eertificate 
was  produced, 'it  was  held  by  the  Chairs 
man  that  a  book'  nonist  be  produced,  and 
u  the  absence  of  iC  book,  the  place,  in  his 
jodgment,  was  iUegid,:  and  the  iadie|- 
ment  coidd  not  be  tnstained.  The  Chair- 
man added,  that  It  w^s  '^  an  unlawful 
act  agunst  the  law  of  God  and  of  hk 
eonntrr,  to  allow  a  man's  wifis  to  become 
a  msDMier  of  a  society  Against  the  wilt  of 
her  hosbawd,  and  tiUt  be  had  a  right  to 
present  his  wife  fWmv  attending  it." 
The  Jury,  liowerer,  felt  as  men,  and  as 
Weldimenioo.  Tbey  acted  on  their  own 
jadgments  of  vigKt  and  wrong,  and  ra- 
tnmed  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  Chair- 
msn  refused  tp  pass  sentence  upon  the 
oieader.  H«  wm  persoacjed  the  verdiet 
was  cQiitnMy  to  law,  nnd  lie  discharged 
^  defendant  on  ftnding  bail  to  appear 
heniifter.  In  oonseqyeace  pf  this  de- 
cirioif,  apanlc^penrad^all  the  cottages 
in  that  i^igl^nriiood.  They  bad  in- 
treated  fp  kttow  what  waa  the  law*  They 
had'iMgged  for  sonae  «icsaag«  to  cheer 
their  drooping  spirita,  and  fer<^fy  thmr 
M^ittgreaotiUiM.  The  Committed  had 
prepaved  a  case,  nnd  tfkan  the  opinion 
4f  SM&aent  ^fMinsd,  vho  atatsd  Bastinctly 
Aat  the  smKot  yaacOneot,  and  &at  on 
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a  moRiismtis;  tbft  ChaicaaftlSMld  bft  coq^ 
peUed  to  da  hM»d«ty  ol  pissing  sewteatst 
oathodefepdMik  He(MriW.)coo(e88<ld 
he  4id  nei  kaiiw  whether  thia  Chaiittia* 
wMi « bachelm-wrnot.  if  he  wlui«  how^ 
evnr  feir  hifr  fent,  or  ansple  hia  fortivte, 
ie  wesrid  sasely,  alter  hia  recorded  opir 
nioB^ol  the  r'^^oi  a  husbiHid^  bain 
vain  fov  bios  toattonapib  to  woa  or  «ul  n 
wtfsk  He  m^m-  e»n»  tst  the  sni^jeet  of 
iefiisals.tobiinranAa»flnryi  At  Swansea^ 
Mr,  PhsKp  mchard,  a  BapftisI  minisliMi^ 
ooflsplained  of  the  ttev^  Utonry  WiMiaan^ 
ctirate  of  l«liuige«riach,:  for  re^Miag  to 
bjiry  his  chjihk  Suffh  was  the  ia»$. 
hay  baptism  wa^  not  sufficient  to  tninAle 
its  receivers  to  burial  in  the  parochial 
ground.  It  was  a  foul  bk>t  on  the  law, 
and  be  trusted  it  weuM  soon  be  renMwe^y 
and  Baptists)  and  DissenteM  pat  in  posr 
session  o^thengbtofbfibBg  buried  in  the 
general  ptace  ol  sepnlttuie.  At:  Beaanln- 
ster  the  cle«gyBtia»  had  ielusedrto>  admit 
tbe  corpaea  ofbia  parisliioaen  intovthe 
cknrch-yard.  At  Merth)^  TydriJk,  in 
Wales,  the  duldren  ol  Bapfcutta  wer«>ro- 
fused  ouirnago  nnlesa  they  SHtesitlsd 
^igain  to  go  through '  the  cerensony  of 
^Mptisnu  ^Yhile  Disscfntieia  were  bound 
to  be^manried  at  churchy  which,  he  trufled 
would  not  be  loAg,  how  need^  leaa  it 
that  migrriage  abonkl  bo  encouraged. 
How  iotkproper  was  it  that;  additional  ob^ 
stacles  shottkl  thus  he  raised. .  From 
Neath,  in  Glamofganshive,  the  He^. 
ikdin  Thomas,  a  Bap^t.  mimster^  bad 
.written  to  the  Committee  Co  coipress  bis 
apprehensioos  as  tc^  the  refusal  of  aat- 
ziage  there  to  BaptisCa,  unless  they  sub- 
nntted  to  baptism  at  tl^  handa  of  the 
established  clergy.  One  maa  who  had 
been  twice  baptised  was  refused  to  fae 
married  nnkas  he  would  submit  to  a 
third,  rbaptiam.  Thia  man  bad  boen 
sprinkled  in  hia  infency.  WhenanaduU, 
hie  was  baptised  afresh  by  immersion.  It 
waa  in  rain  that  ho  i  told  the  Wel^h 
clergyman  of  bin  douhlq  baptism.  Tl^ 
idergynian  was^  inecKorable;  He  irpli^d> 
«  I  oannotlook  upon  yon  as  aX^hris^p, 
unless  I  baptise  you  again,  And  so, 
ibr  the  third  time,  wmex  th^n.delAy 
the  blessings  of  matrinony*  ho  ag^n 
submitted  and  wsa  spriidUed  ii^b^ 
He  now  approached  a  snbdect  attended 
with  some  di£loi:dty-rlibf|t  of  omt-dqqr 
prelaching.  At  Buinh^m,,  la  Nprfi^ll(, 
the  magistrates  had  bpen  troubled  by:a 
great  nunibev  of  itinerant  preachers. 
These  persons  contendisd  they  ba4  a 
right  tp  preach  whefeyer  they  please^. 
Archdeacon  Bathnrst,  the  wortl^y  son  of 
a  worthy  father,,  had  be,ep  in  partipnlv 
annoyed  hf  some  of  ^hese  itinerant 
prea&ers.  They  pwached  opposite  to 
bis  pai!sonage.*ho«i9e>  ^d  »t  the  floor  ^f 
bis  chqrcb  while  service  vm  gms  ^» 
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as  if  they  CDidd  exereise  their  ditties  na 
wkef  we.  At  a'iiMigittvmte>  tW  Ardi*- 
(deaoMi  committM  them  to  pritoii)  but 
«t  the  QiArter  Sesrions  be  Inlerferod  oa 
tbdr  bmlf,  and  obtainod  their  diecharge. 
He  (Mr.  W.)  would  notaay  it  was  pro^ 
per  always  to ,  abstain  him  onl'^oor 
vrMcbing)  but  preachiag  in  a  street  or 
bighway  was  oertainly  improper.  If  a 
right  eould  exist  which  could  be  exerted 
withottt  any  regari  to  propriety,  it  must 
IbUow  tiiat'  there  waa  a  right  to  gather 
FMHid  erety  ddor  in  Cheapside  a  nnlti- 
tttde  engaged  in  discussing  every  rarietr 
of  topics.  Such  was  not  thelaw.  Suchy 
could  not  be  the  law.  If  above  20  per- 
sons were  collected  in  any  uncertified 
place,  they  were  liable  to.  a  certain 
penalty*  If  any  person  chose  to  certify 
a  field,  whkh  was  not  a  highway  or 
titoroughfare,  the  question  of  the  leg^ity 
of  the  certification  was  not  settled.  The 
Ckimmittee  would  endsavour  to  ascertain 
Iu»w  the  law  applied  to  that  kind  of  cer- 
^cation.  If  m  any  instance  persons 
had  offended  against  the  law  by  out-door 
preaching,  it  should  b&  remembered  thut 
they  had  offended  indiscreetly,  enthusi- 
astically, somewhat  intemperatdy  per- 
haps, but  beyond  doubt  holily.  At  Pe- 
teiborough,  a  prebendary  of  the  cathe- 
dral, who  was  a  magistrate  also,  directed 
Mr.  Charles  Thorpe,  of  that  town,  to  be 
taken  into  cnstody  for  exhorting  a  few 
persons  at  the  UireshoM  of  a  fnead.  At 
the  village  of  BenefieM,  near  Oundle, 
James  Homer,  an  itinerant  preacher, 
was  taken  into  custody  by  order  of  tiie 
vicar  and  magistrmte  there;  when  Hor- 
ner was  brought  before  this  Reverend 
Gentleman,  he  asked,  <<  Is  this  the  fel- 
iiow  ?  Cotee,  I  want  none  of  your  talk 
about  souls."  Homer  was  then  com- 
natted  under  the  new  Vagrant  Act.  He 
was  seat  to  gaol  without  a  warrant, 
{hough  bail  was  offered  to  tlie  amount  of 
wf  500.  Afllerwards  be  was^rdeased  aid 
altered  to  depart  without  molestation, 
nils  was  a  si^ject  of  considerable  deli- 
cacy.  While  he  (Mr.  W.)  was  prepare 
to  censure  any  indiscreet  indulgence  in 
the  pmotlce,  h«  was  not  prepared  to  gi^ 
«p  the  right  altogether,  and  especUlfy 
when  he  foimd  ft  strenuouriy  maintained 
by  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  champions 
orpopidar  righfts.  He  referred  |»rticn- 
laiiy  to  the  well-known  case  of  William 
BBnn,  the  distbiguished  member  of  that 
eoBceHent,  benevolent,  and  pious  sect, 
the  Society  of  Friends,  who,  in  all 
woriES  of  utility  and  philanthropy,  were 
ever  active  and  foremost.  Penn  w'as 
tried  in  1670,  for  preaching  in  Grace- 
ehurcb-street,  and  he  irabliahed  bis  ti^ 
luder  the  title  of  «  The  Pe«^'s  An- 
ei^fnt  and  Jest  Liberties  Asserted.^'  On 
tto  trial. the  SecofdM'^  and  the  ChapUdn 
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of  tiie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ex- 
pressed sentiflMnts  which  singularly  ac- 
corded with  some  now  entertained  by 
peraons  whom  he  woold  not  name.  The 
lUcorder  sud,  **  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
WM  excellent,  as  a  good  way  to  prevent 
sdnsm.*'  And  the  Chaphun  said,  '<  that 
it  would  be  less  iqjurions  to  the  govern- 
ment to  dispense  with  profa^  an<l  loose 
penons  than  to  allow  a  toleration  to 
Protectant  Dissenters."  On  looking 
abroad  at  the  condition  of  Dissenters, 
he  saw  the  same  scenes  acting  elsewhere. 
At  Montreal,  in  Lower  Canada,  the 
Dtasenteis  sufitsred  finom  precisely  the 
same  measures  of  which  that  society 
complained.  The  maiority  of  the  in-  ' 
habitants  were  Catholics ;  but  though 
Catholics,  Episcopalians,  and  Presbyte- 
rians, legally  exercised  ^  rights  of 
baptiring,  marrying,  and  burying,  yet 
Dissenters  of  all  denominations  were 
denied  tiiem.  Lord  Dalheusie,  the  Go- 
vernor, though  firiendly  inclined  towards 
the  j^ssenters,  had  no  power  against  tlie 
Court  of  Appeal,  of  which  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec  was  ^e  head.  Of  the  Protes- 
tant inhabitanta  only  2-15tfas  were  Epis- 
copalians, so  that  13-15ths  were  degractcd 
and  oppnaved.  He  now  came  to  review 
tiie  general  state  of  religious  freedom  in 
the  British  dominiens.  That  morning 
his  honoured  fiitherhad  asked  him,  whe- 
ther, on  the  whole,  things  were  better 
than  they  had  been  ?  He  would  answer 
the  Socie^r  in  the  same  words  he  had 
addressed  to  his  flither.  The  alteration 
or  imptovement,  if  there  was  any,  was 
scarcely  to^  be  perceived,  and  t>rougbt 
with  it  little  consolation^  The  cleq^T 
were  active,  ss  the  Society  saw  by  the 
proceedings  at  Durham  and  in  Ir^aad. 
Never  htuS  been  so  many  pamphlets  issued 
bvthatbod^,  all  brcaa^ng  defiance  and 
d&tmst  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters. 
The  Insbops  were  conacdidating  tae  power 
of  tiie  dnuch.  Articles  wefte  nuAt^tied, 
and  codes  acenmulatad.  TVe  power  of 
the  dergr  was  -increasing,  and  creased 
tiieir  patn  in  every  cBrection*  It  was 
decided  that  no  hdls  oonld  be  tolM,  no 
monuments  erected,  no  vestries  lieldt 
without  the  c^msent  of  the  ckigvoBMu. 
Ibey  were  entitled  to  preside,  if  they 
thought  proper  to  assume  the  chair. 
With  these  foots  before  them,  it  be- 
hoved the  Dissenters  to  be  carelid, 
whae  they  paid  aU  due  respect  to  the 
clergy,  that  tbev  sfaunbered  not  On 
the  magisterial  bench,  the  number  of 
clergymen  was  considerate^  and  he 
would  say  that,  when  they  pMomiaafted 
at  the  quarter  sessions,  the  evil  was  great 
to  Protestant  Diisenters,  and  the  good 
not  great  to  any  body  else.^  Some  of  the 
•hidges  had  not  treated  them  with  the 
kindtteasthoy  had  a  right  lo  expect.    He 
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aUuded  to  the  celebrated  charge  of  Mr. 
Baron  Garrow,,  at  Olouceiter — aa  at- 
tack on  the  rights  and  interesta  of  the 
Dissenlera  whira  had  been  to  well  re- 
pelled by  Mr.  Bishop.  It  was  neyt  his 
(Mr.  W.'s^  duty  to  state  what,  in  the 
opinion  or  the  Comtnittee,  was  needful 
for  the  protection  of  religious  freedom. 
In  the  fint  place  there  was  much  wanted 
some  more  explicit  declaration  of  the 
Toleration  Act<  That  was  of  pre-enu- 
nent  and  universal  importance.  In  the 
next  place,  it  was  necessary  that  their 
Baptist  friends  should  be  protected. 
There  was  great  propriety  in  requiring 
that  Dissenting  muHSters  should  have 
antiiority  to  celebrate  marriage.  This 
power  was  possessed  by  the  Quakers, 
than  whom  a  more  domestic,  pious,  or 
happy  people  did  not  exist.  It  was  also 
enjoyed'  by  the  Jews ;  that  long  perse- 
cuted, but,  he  lioped,  now  reviviiig  peo- 
ple. In  Ireland  DissentiBg  ministera 
generally  had  the  rights  and  in  Scotland 
also ;  why  then  shottild  it  be  denied  to 
them  in  England,  where  indeed  it  was 
once  possessed  ?  During  the  common- 
wealth, marriages  were  rendered,  legally, 
only  a  dvil  contract.  Upon  the  Cath(^cs 
6f  England  the  evil  pressed  with  pecu«> 
Har  hardship.  With  them  marriage 
was  a  sacrament,  and  could  be  cde- 
hrated  only  by  their  priests.  The  con- 
sequence waa,  that  all  their  marriages 
were  unlawful,  and  their  children  ille- 
gitimate. By  law  they  were  as  separate 
and  disunited  as  the  most  perlect  straa*- 
gers.  No  tie  of  kindred,  no  bond  of 
blood  couid  unite  them.  Ifthisebjee^ 
the  celebrationof  marriage  by  Dissenting 
ministers — ^were  sought  with  temper  and 
firmness,  he  did  not  belicTe  it  would 
be  refused.  The  next  object  was  to 
Talidate  the  n^gistration  oif  baptisms. 
The  Court  of  Chancery  had  decided 
lately,  that  a  registration  of  baptism, 
on  Dr.  Williams's  plan,  was  not  a  matter 
of  record.  Their  places  of  meeting  ought 
to  be  exempted  from  assessment,  whe- 
tlier  in  parochial  rates  or  king's  taxes ; 
and  lastiy,  the  repeid  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  was  an  object 
of  aU  others  to  be  desked«  They  wcffe 
not  to  b»  satisfied  with  an  aminal 
Indenmity  Act,  by  which  they  were 
pardoned  for  iMflTences  tiiey  had  never 
committed.  No .  they  daimed  to  stand 
with  aU  thehr  fellow-subjects  on  the 
liroad  and  equal  bans  of  the  law.  He 
knew  tke  imputations  east  vtpou.  the 
i^Menters  as  weir  motive  for  aspiring  to 
freedom  He  knew  they  would  be  ac- 
euaed  of  dealing  to  effisct  tiie  downfal  of 
liie  church,  in  order  that,  according  to 
tiie  adage,  when  the  oak  fdl  all  men 
ought'  scuffle  for  a  fagot  But  the;r,  hnew 
little  ot  ihe  Dissenter  who  imagined  he 
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could  look  with  envy  on  the  lofty  edi- 
fices and  pompous  structures  of  Episco- 
pal pride.  The  Protestant  Dissenter 
looked  not  to  those  &briai  as  a  fit  temple, 
for  his  God ;  he  looked  within.  Adv^- 
ing  to  the  state  of  the  world,  in  Fraiice 
the  Protestants  had  awakened  from  their, 
lethargy.  ^  They  were  qui^t  and  sid)mia- 
sive  to  authority,  but  active  and  zealous 
in  their  holy  labours.  They  had  esta- 
blished a  Bible  Society,  and  another 
Society  on  the  basis  of  practical  Chris« 
tianity,  which  embraced  the  improve- 
ment of  gaols  ami  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  There  was  also  a  Missionary 
Society  in  Paris.  They  were  not  actually 
under  oppression;  but  they  feared  the 
rod  of  the  oppressor.  Papal  power  threa- 
tened the  extinction  of  their  liberties, 
though  they  were  yet  not  formally  at* 
tacked.  In  Germany  and  Italy,  the  So- 
ciety had  not  equal  consolation.  Know- 
ledge and  liberty  were  twin  sisters ;  and 
the  present  rulers  of  (hose  countries  were 
•qnally  averse  to  either.  They  had» 
tittvelore,  ordered  the  suppression  of  the 
schools  for  elementary  instruction.  He 
next  turned  to  a  country,  respecting 
which  hope  and  fear  alternately  vibrated 
in  his  breast.  He  alluded  to  Gi«eee« 
noi^  struggling  for  liberty  witii  the  terri- 
ble and  lawless  power  of  the  Turic. 
Never  was  there  a  cans*  rendered  mor^ 
•acred  by  its.  intimate  and  holy  con- 
nexion with  religious  liberty  than  that 
of  Greece.  Devontly  did  he  pray  for  its 
triumph,  and  Spain  too.  Spain  wa9  oon^ 
tending  for  reUgtons  liberty*  On  the 
banners  of  the  Uivadiog  army  were  the 
inscriptions,  *'  The  IiKmlsition  for  ever, 
and  theabflolnte  King/'  He  had  actnr 
ally  seen,  at  Paris  the  cockades  for  the 
army  of'the  faith  with  those  inscriptions 
upon  them.  The  triumph  of  Spain 
■  could  not,  therefore,  be  indifferent  to 
the  lovers  of  religious  liberty.  In  Ame- 
rica, religious  liberty  permanentiy»  use- 
fully, b^iignly  flouritiied.  Looking  at 
the  whole  state  of  the  world,  then,  he 
wotUd  not  despond,  but  hope.  When  he 
surveyed  the  course  of  piddle  opinion* 
he  saw  the  surface  onhr  alfectcA;  the 
deep  current  beneatii  flowed  on,  and 
would  flow  on  for  ever.  The  shocks  of 
tyranny  assailed  the  great  cause  of  free- 
dom, only  as  a  storm  shook  the  mountaiii 
tre«  to  make  it  strike  deeper  root  than ' 
ever,  and  fix  it  moxe  firmly  ngainst  future 
hurricanes.  The  friends  of  Uberty  looked 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  Issue  of 
tfieir  war  with  Ignorance  and  ojppresslon, 
because  they  had  knowledge  with  them, 
and  error  could  not  withstand  it.  Truth, 
freedom,  and  piety,  shall  finallv,  and 
gloriously,  and  universally,  and^  soon 
prevaiL 
The  meeting  was  afterwards  addvesaed 
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byDr.  Ncwmhn,  J.TdWnw^rtd,  lEsq.  t)r. 
Brdwn,  the  Hev.  Mes&tn.  J.  TcJwtfiend, 
Stewart  (of  Dnblin),  Adkirts,  G.  ^Trt^kms- 
end,   SmiA,    Young,    Dyer,    aiitl  M. 

watt, 

-Lord  Da&tc  dosed  the  ttiwtlng'witt 
a  mbst  eloquent  expression  ofhlseiHire 
aceox^nce  in'the  pldh'^and  proceedings 
Of  the  Society. 

Abolitio!4  of  Slavery. 

We  have  felt  it  «tpedlent,  with  ■« 
▼lew  of  coulpleting  oiir  gefii^ral  riew  of 
the  prtsciit  state  of  the  question,  togii^e 
the  follbwiDg  details  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary  reports,  fffid  the  proceedings  of 
the  African  Institution. 

On  the  ^rcning*of  ThuitklAy,  the  16 A 
May,  this  important  subject  Was  dis- 
cussed )n  the  Hiynse  of  Commons,  upon 
the  motion  of  Thomas  Fowel  BDx- 
TbH,-  Esq.,  *<  thAt  the  stAte  of  ^avery 
is'tepugnant  to  the  principles  of  the 
British  C<^nstilu(£on,  and  of  the  dSifis* 
1^  rel^giou,  ftnd  that  it  might  to  be 
ftboli^edgfadndly'thnMnfibiit  the  Bri- 
t^hcolMdes,  with 'as  much  expedition 
lis  j»«f  be  fcftttkd  oonsistMt  with  a  doe 
i«^ard  to  the  vi^i-belag  of  the  parties 
cOncfem^.         ' 

Mr.  Biuftoii«8uppOrt«d  Ms  metiMi,  by^n 
«ble,  Md^uent,  $itid  arguia«Matlfe  8pM€h 
of '  eonsiderttbk  length,  of  >Wblch  it  it 
MpoMiHe  f«r  lis  to  ^tei  ePen  iinAbMract» 
fle^MtfolNiced  •  the  dah^t  by  explaioiftg 
1t&  the  Hotnt ,  that  U  had-  b00n46voiv0d 
«{k>n  I  him'  by  Mr.  >WiLtERFORCB, '  the 
"weU  known  •  and '  tiiedf  Matid  of  AiHea, 
««nd  thef  0i4g4nal  agitator  and  ohampkm 
^  the  long  conte^itedquek^tion  vespectvag 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slare  Trade.  The 
^tiOints  for  which  '  Mr.'  Botton  contends 
-ttre,  ' 

Ist.  That  slaVershihll  be  altached  to 
iheisAdnd,  and;  under  mofMoflitions,  to 
the  soil. 

2d.  That  they  shall  ocaye  to  be  chattels 
4n  the  eye  of  the  law; 

3d.«That«hdr  testhiM^Uiail  be  re- 
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9th.  That  marHagp  should  be  en- 
fei'eed^nd  sanctioned  among  thorn. 

10th.  That  the  Sunday  shoQld  be  de- 
voted hy  the  starts. to  repose  and  reli- 
gioiis-infttrucftion  ;  and  that  other  times 
shouki  l>e  allotted  to  them  for  tl:e  culti- 
valion  Of  tliftir  provision  grotinde. 

I'lth.  ThHt^some  imensuses  should  be 
tHken  'to  retrain  the  authoritj'  of  tlic 
ihttfitof  in  punishing  hts'nntried  islwve^ 
and  thXt  some  sttbstiuite  should  be  found 
for  the  (Iriving  system . 

lU'Hddltion  to  these  important  modi- 
fiseations  df  the  system.!*,  is  proposed,  aa 
a  Slim  but  ti\\\*nt  mode -of  undermining 
the  8)stem  of  slavery,  tlwt  all  the  chil- 
dren of  slatt^  should  be  deelarsd  free, 
who  arc. bom  after  a  certain- day. 

This  pWri  was  introduced  into  ithe 
Ishmdof  Orylon  tn  1816,  \where  lit  has 
been  in  operation  to  the  ipreaeut  time, 
and  "promises  the  most  i^eueficial  .results. 
It  has  also  been  introduced  into  Bcn- 
cOOlen,  St.  Helena,  and  other  places,  nnd 
hss  been  exteatively  adopted  in  SouUt 
America. 

Mr.  Cunning f  who  on  this  accaaion 
may  be  consideirrd  as 'Tepresenting  the 
sentiments  Of  <  Oovernluent,  did  noti<alio- 
gather  oppoie^the' object  of  t the 'motion, 
bttt  'smbmitted,  as  no  amendaunt,  the 
foDowing  prepOBitioiiSyirhicbweve  aidaptr* 
Odbythe  Htfiise. 

1  St.  ^fhati  it  isi  ex  peifient  Jto  adopt  *^ 
f^ctuldaiid'ldecisive  aMasuresTlbr  amelt* 
oraling'the  eoMUtion  of  tbe^Mave  popu- 
ilition  in'>his  Afujeatv's^daniiaiofls. 
•  2d.  That  tbrattgfa  a  detertnined  mtd 
lienevering,  but  attfaeiaBe  timejn^- 
eious  and  temperate  ealareement  Ofsoch 
measures, '  this '  House  -  locdsa-  forwaid  i  to 
>a  progressive  iaptxivement';  in  .the  >  cha- 
'ractei"  of  the  slave  'population,^  aiioh  as 
may  prepare  them  for'  a  participation  .in 
those  cifil' rights  land  privileges^  whsch 
•are  etjoydd  by  other  classes  of 'his  Ma- 
'  jesty's  Bdbjeots* 

3d,  That  this  Hoinse  is<  anirioos  i  for 
thO'EccompHsbmenttof  that]  pwpoee,  tat 
;  the  earliest  period  which  shall  >  ibe  (  ocms- 
patible  iwith.^  theweU-betng  of .  the  slam 


Uth.  ThM  When^-anyjione'lays-in'ta    ^theoftBelves,-  withithe  safety  of  the  fco< 


^im  for  the'iserviees^of  a  Negro,  the 
onu»  should  rest^OB  «he  clmimant. 
'filth.  That  Obstruottods  <lo;nnuMsii«. 
>  eiont  should  bo  *remof«d. 

€th.  >That  the  provisions  iof  the  Spa- 
onish  l&w  <that  the  value  of  <«  slave  shadl 


! toaiee,  and.  mixix  a  iair .'  and  •  equitable 
>eoaB)der«tion'of  the^kiterests  of  private 
•^opeifty*' 

J  4th.  'Thatthesenaoiations  belaidtbe- 
^fore  his  Majesty. 

Mr.    tWUberfane    .  addbessdd      ijAe 


^be^fisDed  >by  oompMsnt :  authovity.i  jual    i  House  apottf  the  sitbiect,  'generally, ^cs- 


ithat'  he  sliould  be-iallewed^to  pundmae 
« ibis  >  'libei^  a  day  at  ^  a  time)  should  he 
.  itttrdduoed. 

'    9^.  TVat  1  D0 1  Governor,  >  Judge,  wr 
'''Attom^^  should  be  a  slave-owner. 
(*6th.  iThat  aacfiectual  ptoviBioashotid 


be  made  for  the  religious  instniietioniof  ^ImHa'lBliBuis. 


'pressing'  deep  regret: that i the jplannOf 
« emancipating  the  children  of  lalavesifafeld 
-  not 'been  ladoptsd)  when  fiistjproposed  by 
)>MrJ  Duadas^  upwards  of  dOtytars  aiaoe, 
f  as  in  that  :«a8et  there  .^w)nld  iscarcelyiibe 
i>ac  the  present:  timetone  slave  in  Ibei  West 
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Af  JilCAN  IN5TIT0T10N, 

Qa  Thursday,  tbe  16th  May,  the 
annual  meeting  of  this  Institution  took 
place  in  Freemasons*  Tavern,  H.  li.  H. 
the  Dulw  of  Glaucuter  in  the  Chair. 

The  Report  was  read  by  J.  Hardson,, 
Esq.     It  began  by  alluding  to  the  pro- 
ceedings upoA  the  subject  at  the  Congress 
of  Verona.     France,  had  refused  to  en- 
force any  new  laws  fox  the  suppression 
of  tlie  odious  traffic,  .and  .had  showed 
great  repugnance  and  unwillingness  to 
enter  at  aJj  into  the  question.     It  was 
evident  tiiat  there  was  no  feeling  on  the 
part  of  France  respondent  to  that   in 
Kngland,  to  which  they  would  give  no 
credit,  ascribing  the  endeavours. of  this 
couutry  to  put  an  end  to  the  trade  to  in- 
terested motives.     France  was  the. only 
power  which  had  refused  to  subscribe  to 
laws  for  the  prevention  of  the  practice 
which  was  carried  on  under  her  flag, 
and  during  the  last  year  alone  38,000 
human  beings  had  been  carried  into  utter 
and  irretrievable  slaveiy.    The  .horrors 
'of  the  trade  had  been  miich  more  in- 
creased in  .  coxueqiience  of  its  being  in 
some  measure  contrabanU ;  but,  though 
it  was  contraband,  the  penalties  iqflicted 
by»the  .French  ilaw  .w?rc  so  .inafl^quate 
and  so  uncertain  as  scai'ce^^  tpbe  of  Auy 
avail  against, the. t|ra4^»  wbich  returned  a 
profit  of  more  ihsA  30.0  per  cent.    Y^th 
vessels  .would  venture  tp  scarcli  a  ship 
protected  ^y  the  French  %ig,. unless  un- 
der circumstances  of  extreme  .^uspicipn. 
The  Report  expressed  gre^tdisap^oUit- 
inent  at  the.  result  of  tne ,  discuiision  ^% 
Verona  .upon  the  subject,  and  eprpr^ssed 
tbe  bdief  of  tj^e  Committee,  that  tb& 
prospect  of.  the  ultMn^te  suppression  of 
llie.  practice  was  stiU  lAore  distant  ^an 
ever.  .  Portugid,  had  refused,  to  I^ake  ad- 
ditional lawk  for  the  supprcasion  of  tlie 
trade,    TIVEi  Heport  dt'tbiiled  tUe  circnin- 
Btauccs  of  the  capture  of  four  nlavc  vcs- 
#idi,by  a  gqundron  of  Brii;ish  v*;i|sels. 
J^easures  had  been  t^li^a  for  preveuting- 
the  exteu^Lon  of  slavery  to  the  Cape  pf 
Good  Hopf.%  us  it  vfBA  probiible  that  a 
large  market  would  have  been  estnl^Uiilifd 
tfciiirc-     in  CeyJoD,  and  In  other  ialantjs, 
thf   lahiibitaata    thenisolves    hiid   ta^crj 
•  .fiieasurea  for   the    anaelioratloD    of  the 
cooditiun  of  their  sla^eff.    In  st?veral  cjf 
'frlis  British  Colonies,  moPB  regtUar  regis- 
,  triers  of  sltLVes  had  bciozi   kqjit,  and  tlie 
jiiOBt  efficient    measures   taken   against 
the  trade,  and  the  mtroductioii  of  new 
fiavrs.      The    Colotiy   of  Sierra    Leone 
was  eoadnuing  to  improve  In  civili^al^p^n, 
^lid  wa^  gaining  in  eJEtent  and  strength, 
Agriculture  and  comnierce  were  gdming 
ground  there  ;  many  new  plants  had  bf^L^n 
Jn,tn]dpeed   and  jaucce^sfully  cultivfitt'd, 
And  vacciaation  had  been  generally  in- 
^trO(^uced    throughput    the    Cpkmj^    a 
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small  Colony  h84  been  established  on 
the  C0fi?t  by  thi^  Amerit-an  Society;  a 
regular  town  ];iirt  !>ut,  nnd  the  naiiTi'S 
were  viry  nmkiible,  and  tlunr  di?* posi- 
tion WHS  *;enerally  hij^hly  favournblL*  to 
the  op  Ttttioua  of  the  pkilaitthropist,, 
Amongst  tbe  contributions  wblc-h  Uns 
Society  httd  received  was  ooe  from  tha 
niece  cf  tJn:  \\xU\  firauviUe  ,5htirp,  who 
had  givou  to  tlu'in  the  t^nUre  prodt:^  of  her 
lincle'4  Mcmoirb^  t?diti^^cl  by  Prince  Hoare, 
Esq.  ^lounting  to  upwanitinf  tivc  hundred 
pounds.  tHtitT  etnineiU  donations  had 
been  rceeireii  from  philui.it1i\roi*iLMnillFi- 
duaU,  ivudtL;- fisiui."  h\:Uv.:\  f^Lil  en  short 
of  ^he  receipts  on  former  years. 

The  feception  of  the  Repoijt  was  moved 
by  the  Marquis  of  I/insdawne,  who  com- 
mended the  free  Government  of  Spai^^ 
for  its  conduct  with  respect  to  the  slave 
traJf?,  in  whuh  it  differed  from  all  the 
QtbiT  CDntincntHl  nations. 

This  tnotiuu  wsis  seconded  liy  Mr, 
iJmfsFi  in  H  sijeechof  considerable  lengtli, 
in  which  he  animHd\:erted  upon  the  con- 
duct of  France  in  continuing  tlietr&ffic. 
But  onr  own  cond*JCt  was  not  mntter  of 
■  great  congratulj^lioa.  When  onr  m&^- 
nniiimity  waa  praised  hcr^jaftcr,  with  tc- 
(fjx'Ct  to  this  traffic,  and  when  it  was 
a^kud  in  what  we  liad  ^hoivn  ovie  m^igiia- 
niinity,  it  might  be  ^inawered  that  we 
did  not  Dfiw  steal  slaves,  hut  we  mag- 
nanimously resolved  to  keep  what  we 
bad  itokn.  The  planters,  it  was  said^ 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  the  slaves 
which  they ,  possessed.  Mr,  Bo  wring,  a 
person  who  had  bepn  engaged  in  the 
triiffic,  had  related.  In  the  course  of  a 
nan'Litive,  tto  hairing  landed  on  the  do- 
minions of  one  of  the  African  mop!irc!is, 
he  sent  to  inform  his  Majesty,  that  ho 
Lad  come  to  pnii^iit  toiiim  three  ariiclcs, 
piyijely,  giir^pf^^vderj  baM,  and  brandy, 
and  hinted,  that  his  MajQsty  would,  for 
these  articles,  doubtless  f^ive  a  snpply  of 
three  otherH,m  return — ^mcn,  Women, 
aiid  chlldrep.  tlis  Majesty  §ri"acioualy 
received  the  intiiuationj  but  said,  that 
having  ndn.e  of  those  artk'jes  by  him 
disposable  at  present,  W  wpuld  gp  to 
war  if  an  {itlTance  of  ball  and  gunpcjwder 
were  ^Iven  to  him,  and  in  b,  few  day  a 
put  himself  in  a  condition  to  return  .  the 
liberaUty  of  Mr.  Bo^vring^  It  was  not 
lon^  bE.^fore  he  performed  his  promise, 
Mr-  Bo  wring  was  invited  to  accompany 
his  Mnjesty  npon  fn  cxpeJitiaa.  He 
agreed.  At  t^ie  end  of  a  long  march 
they  curae  at  riight  to  the  banka  of  a  river. 
m»  Mjijcsty  poiiitcd  out  the  situation  of 
a  town  or  flooriBhir^  village  on  the  other 
side,  which  it  .was  his  intention  to  at- 
tack. At  the  de&d  of  dght  he  invited 
|tfr.  Pp wring  to  accompany, him;    but 

tie  latter  Tiavinp:  visitinga  of  fear,  re- 

ijneited  that  be  mi^ht  be  allows d  io  stay 
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hcbind,  am!  the  reqnest  was  acceded  to.  ' 
Hie  King^  and  his  warrlorB  then  crossed 
the  river.  It  was  not  long  before  iie 
saw  flames  burst  out  in  the  vilhtge,  and 
then  he  hean}  the  war-wbcop,  the  cry 
of  the  inhabitants,  starting  from  their 
houses,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  women. 
His  Majesty  returned  with  25  fine  slai'es, 
which  Mr.  Bowring  lH)ught  with  ball 
and  brandy :  he  sold  them  to  the  plan- 
ters, who  had  therefore  an  undoubted 
right  to  them.  There  was  another  in- 
stance which  was  stated  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  right  to  slaves  was  often  de- 
rived. One  day  there  Vas  a  fine  stout 
young  negro  came  upon  the  deck  with  an 
open  and  smiling  countenance.  He  was 
greatly  disconcerted  when  a  collar  was 
put  round  his  neck,  and  chains  to  his 
feet.  When  he  was  interrogated,  he 
said,  that  he  was  a  freeman.  He  had  a 
plantation  up  the  river,  and  had  supplied 
the  man  who  brought  him  on  board  with 
provisions;  and  on  that  day  had  come 
down  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  pay- 
ment for  them.  Having  never  seen  a 
ship  before,  his  seller  said,  he  would 
give  him  a  treat,  and  took  him  on  board 
and  disposed  of  him.  The  Captain  said, 
lie  had  nothing  to  do  with  this;  he 
bought  him,  and  sold  him  to  the  plan- 
ters, who,  of  course,  had  therefore  an 
undoubted  right  to  him.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  King  wanted  ball  and 
brandy,  he  Went  up  the  river  with, his 
attendants,  and  having  found  a  man 
fishing,  he  asked  the  price  of  the  fish  be 
had  caught,  and  charged  him  with  sell- 
ing it  at  an  exorbitant  price.  The  man 
was  convicted,  and  sold  to  the  Captain, 
who  sold  him  to  the  planters,  who,  to  be 
^ure,  had  now  an  undoubted  right  to 
him.  There  was  one  black  seller  of 
slaves  who  had  done  us  the  honour,  out 
of  compliment^  to  assume  the  name  of 
Ben  Johnson.  One  day^  Ben  Johnson 
brought  on  board  a  giri  of  fifteen,  whom 
he  sold.  It  was  not  long  before  sdme 
peojple  came  on  board,  and  requested  to 
aee  the  girl.  Having  seen  her,  they 
went  away,  and  shortly  after  returned 
yinth  Ben  Johnson  himself,  whom  they 
lOlFered  for  sale  to  the  Captain.  Ben 
•said,  <<  master  wont  buy  me ;  1  be  grand 
rslave-seller  myself.*'  «<  Yes,  butlwiQ 
9>uy  yon,"  replied  the  Captain,  to  the 
iunazement  of  Ben^  who  was  chained  np 
with  the  others  whom  he  had  dis- 
,  posed  of,  and  was  sold  with  thdm  to  a 
planter.  Now  this  was  a  case  with 
which  he  (Mr.  Buxton}  was  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  he  wished  tnat  every  advo- 
cate or  promoter  of  the  Slave  Trade 
throughout  Europe  miffht  meet  the  fiite 
of  Ben  Johnson ;  he  wished  with  all  his 
Jieait  that  the  cabinet  of  France  were  sent 
•«ff  in  a  ship  load  firom  the  worlds  which 
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would  not  suffer  by  their  loss.  The 
hotiournble  gentleman,  in  very  energetic 
language,'  contended,  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  guilty  of  a  great  second^crime 
in  perpetuating  slaverj',  for  those  who 
were  yet  unborn  had  a  right  to  be  free; 
It  had  been  held  out  on  the  night  before 
as  a  monstrous  and  mischievous  thing  * 
that  negroes  should  read  the  debates  in  ' 
the  En^^lish  newspapers,  in  which  they 
would  discover  what  they  had  never  dreamt 
of  before, — that  they  were  wretched  and 
miserable,  and  be  incited  to  free  them- 
selves by  insurrection.  It  was,  perhaps, 
conceived  that  the  negrot'S  could  walk 
into  a  coffee-bouse,  and  read  the  news- 
papers after  dinner  as  we  could  do. 
But  the  complaining  gentleman  should 
know  that  the  negro  had  other  en- 
gagements after  dinner,  and  that  there 
were  several  little  difficulties  wliich  prc- 
vented^he  dreadfiil  consequences  which 
he  apprehended.  There  were  no  coffee- 
houses, no  newspapers,  and  there  was 
hardly  a  negro  to  be  found  who  could 
read*-  The  idea  which  the  negroes  in 
general,  formed  of  a  letter  was,  that  it 
was  a  kind  of  speaking  animal ;  and  he 
would  take  the  liberty  of  stating  an  anec- 
dote, which  would  shew  the  state  of  the 
negroes'  belief  as  to  writing.'  A  negro 
was  sent  with  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  at 
some  distance,  but  in  the  way  he  met 
with  a  party  of  negroes  dancing  and 
making  merry.  He  was  excec^ngly 
anxious  to  take  a  little  sport  with  the 
rest,  but  he  was  very  uneasy  about  the 
letter,  which  he  was  apprehensive  would 
tell  of  Mm.  At  last,  however,  he  hit 
upon  an  expedient  to  enjoy  himself  with 
safety.  He  made  a  deep  hole  in  the 
ground,  at  the  bottom  of  whidi  he  placed 
the  letter,  and  covered  it  over  in  &  man- 
ner, so  as  not  only  to  prevent  it  firom 
seeing,  but  to  prevent  it  firom  hearing. 
The  circumstance  was  discovered  by  an 
inquiiy  into  the  cause  of  the  dirtied 
state  of  the.  letter,  which  he  then 
thoi^ht  had  betrayed  him,  and  he  made 
a  confession. 

Mr.  Buxum  concluded  his  8i)eech  with 
"an  exhortation,  in'  which  we  heartiW 
concur,  that  the  perttmt  prcMent,  and  all 
others,  would  do  justice  to  the  character  ef 
the  country,  to  the  feelings  of  henevotencCp 
aud  espccuMif  to  the  children  who  were  yet 
unborn,  bif  crowding  the  Table  of  the  House 
rf  Commons  with  petitions  against  the  contt  • 
nuance  qfslaoety,  PRAYING  FOR  IT9  ABO  • 

LITION  THROUGHOUT  THE  BRITISH  CO- 
LONIES. 

The  Ciwnt  de  Torreno^  a  Spanish  noble- 
man, who  had  been  introduced  toth^ 
meeting  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
addressed  it  in  French,  assuring  them 
that  a  grand  sentiment  was  spreading  in 
Spain  upon  the  jiobject— thlit  they  wens 
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fully  aware  !■  the  Cortes  of  tlie  sacred 
right  of  aO  beings  to  be  free,  and  that 
tht  friends  of  humanity  there  would 
contribute  with  tlieir  whole  souls  to  the 
attainment  of  an  object,  tlie  justice  o( 
which  was  mo  clear  and  erident* 


London  Missionary  Society. — The 
general  state  of  the  Mission  under  the 
direction  of  this  Institution  is  so  well 
known  through  the  authorized  channelS| 
that  we  shall  refer  to  the  Report  for  the 
minute  details.  The  Twenty-ninth  Anni- 
Tccsary  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day, May  15,  at  Queen  Street  Chapel, 
William  Alers  Hankey,  Esq.  in  the 
chair.  The  Bcport  was  read  by  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Arundel,  and  the  different  motions 
were  enforced  by  the  Rer.  Dr.  Wardlaw, 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  J.  JulUn^  T.  Smith,  of 
Rotherbam,  H.  Townley,  D.  Stewart, 
J.  MorisoQ,  J.  Fletcher,  £•  Irving, 
and  Maik  Wilks.  ' 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  pass  over  the 
excellent  speeches  which  were  delivered 
OD  this  occasion,  but  as  the  address  of 
tlie  Rev.  H.  Townley,  rccentlv  returned 
from  India,  contiuned  a  number  of  im- 
portant facts,  we  shall  g^ve  it  nearly 
entire. 

The  Rev.  H.  7oim%said,  k  had  pleased 
God  to  enable  hun  to  meet  the  Society  oa 
his  return  from  India.  Should  they  in- 
quire of  him  if  he  repented  of  going  out, 
hfs  answer  would  be.  No. — Did  he  ever 
in  his  absence  repent  of  it  ?  No  — Did  he 
never  suffer  depression  from  the  incon- 
veniences to  ^ich  he  hadbefn  subject  ? 
Xo. — ^Was  he  willing  to  go  out  a  second 
time .'  Yes.  Nor  had  he  come  to  these 
resolutions  without  a  due  reference  to 
circumstances,  which  were  calculated, 
on  ordimry  occasions,  to  nvigli  besrilT 
<m  the  annd.  He  had  gsappled  imik 
death,  who  had  no  terrors  for  Urn,  be- 
cmise  they  were  aU  mit!ga<ed  by  the 
consideration  of  tfie  sertice  in  wudi  he 
bad  been  engaged.  Their  Missionaries  m 
India  felt  the  lo8s  of  8^  ci  their  bre- 
Hiren  as  mvdi  as  it  was  feU  in  Esgland. 
Hifs  was  but  natunl;  yet  they  must 
allow  him  to  say,  that  those  disastefs 
laight  be  too  much  connted  apon.  In 
the  first  i^ace,  there  was  a  consoling  «e- 
flectioa,  that  those  who  did  die,  died  in 
tlie  Lord,  and  their  spirits  were  with 
«  the  jipt  made  p^fect.'*  3nt  tljiece 
was  anotherview  which  they  were  bound 
to  take :  the  value  of  Ufe  must  not  be 
ledconed  by  the  number  of  its  years,  but 
by  the  su^^aitude  of  the  work  which 
e<fcupied  it.  He  appealed  to  the  lives 
asd  labours  of  such  men  fts  Martin  and 
othen,  if  thev  could  settle  the  talueof 
•enstcnqe  by  the  yean  ?  or  whetiier  they 
mast  aot  rei^  sinaply  the  labours  of 
llmr  admiaistxatioii  to  tasosrtaia  its  loe* 


lative  importance.  Some  o(  his  owa  re* 
hitions  and  friends  had  said  to  him, 
**  Do  not  go  to  India,  you  will  die 
soon.'*  This  might  have  been  vcrv  true. 
He  did  not  expect  at  one  time  tliat  he 
should  ever  see  England  again.  But  be 
reckoned  that  in  the  present  state  of 
Cliristlauity  in  the  world,  fire  years  spent 
in  India  would  be  equal  to  fifty  spent  in 
England.  He  had  seen  the  condition  of 
the  Hindoo  m  various  parts  of  Hindos« 
tan  and  the  scenes  of  delusion  and  dark- 
ness which  he  was  about  briefly  to  recite 
to  them  were  from  the  observation  of 
his  own  eyes.  The  people  of  that  conti- 
nent were  in  an  awful  state.  Ignorance 
and  delusion  almost  incredible  held  (heir 
minds  in  bondage.  In  travelling  up  the 
country  from  Bengal  he  had  the  most 
lamentable  proofs  of  it.  He  would  give 
them  only  an  instance,  trifling  compared 
with  the  number  of  what  he  had  seen. 
A  brother  was  preaching  to  a  congrega- 
tion in  tlie  open  air.  A  Brahmin  came 
up,  and  took  his  stand  on  the  verge  of 
the  assembly.  A  Hindoo  broke  from  out 
of  the  ring,  and  precipitated  himself  at 
the  feet  of  the  Brahmin,  whom  he  lite- 
ral ly  adored.  He  brought  water  and  wash- 
ed Uie  feet  of  the  priest,  which  water 
the  disciple  took  up  and  dximk  of  it,  and 
MO  did  his  whole  family,  or  as  many  of 
them  as  were  present,  deeming  that  the 
feet  of  the  Brahoun  had  sanctified  the 
water.  They  wanted  the  knowledge  of 
the  most  ordinary  operations  of  nature. 
They  believed  that  when  the  sun  was 
about  to  be  eclipsed,  it  was  the  ill-will  of 
a  great  giant,  who  was  about  to  devour 
the  sun.  The  figure  represented  in  the 
eclipse  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a 
pair  of  lips,  fiivoured  the  gross  supersti- 
tion, and  they  took  instruments,  with 
which  they  made  a  noise  and  clangour, 
and  performed  incantations,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  giant  from  devouxing  the 
fun.  Then:  general  theology  was  eqiudly 
base  and  unworthy.  They  were  divided 
into  two  sects,  the  chief  of  which  held 
that  there  was  no  difference  between  the 
creature  and  the  Creator.  He  had  held 
a  conversation  with  one  of  the  priests  of 
.this  sect,  who  maintained  the  propriety 
of  believera  worshipping  their  priests, 
for  which  he  received  a  sufficient  rebuke 
firom  the  worthy  Missionary.  The  other 
dirision  of  their  theological  kingdom  had 
no  len  than  33  millioas  of  gods.  Thdr 
worship  was  confined  toa  few  of  themem- 
h&TM,  and  consisted  of  themost  abominable 
lites  which  the  most  depraved  mind 
could  conceive.  The  dreadful  extent  of 
cruelty  practised  in  their  ceremonies  was 
another  consideration.  fi(e  had  seen  the 
worship  of  Jugget^aat  in  almost  evexy 
part  pf  Bengal.  He  had  on  one  occasion 
approached  tiie.  car,  and  he  found  the 
pamtcqgs  upon   it   to  comprise   every 
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species  of  monsti'ons  and  abominable  eonsldercd 
ihdelicac'y,  lUid  !n  these  polluted  rites 
even  children  and  nlatronS  joined^  He 
would  now  touch  upon  the  cruelties 
practised.  They  had  heard  of  the  burn- 
ing: Of  widows.  He  attended  one  of  those 
shocking  eereulonles.  A  l3rahmin  who 
knew  him,  said,  *<  What,  are  you  come 
to  see  the  fun  ?"  the  worthy  Mission- 
ary said,  **  You  may  call  it  fun,  but 
God  will  account  it  to  you  fot  murder.*' 
Thp  Bffthniiti  r^eplu'd,  U  vrns  tbc?  custoni 
of  Hm  coutitryt  and  if  any  one  were  to 
blmue,  it  Woiikl  be  the  Britiali  Govern- 
iiicut,  Mnder  the  permisaiitti  of  Whose 
tiinf^istratPE  it  was  done.  Thr  mention 
of  tbe  GovcrtiTnent  inducted  him  to  say  a 
Tl-w  wi>rd5|  l(^si  It  should  he  thought  that 
it  was  his  mteutiDJi  to  reflect  qpon  their 
Conduct.  It  WH5  qqitt?  the  rererse.  They 
had  done  whaterrr  they  thong ht  practi- 
cable to  prevent  tht^se  burnings.  But  it 
did  so  hflpjH'n,  that  thpk  eff  (rts  hnd  a  con- 
tfiiry  flfL''rt  ^  niid  thjcrutras  pothlngeffec- 
tnul  which  thi?y  could  do,  rrnks?  t Ley  sup- 
pressed the  prwinicc^  hy  fdrre  al together. 
Ah  tt  was,  there  had  been  a  rt  L^latiort 
cstubljFhE^d  to  prrrent  the  bviraing  of 
widows,  unless  they  wcru  first  visited  by 
a  maf  istratc,  and  he  digcflirerpd  that  ft 
waii  by  their  own  wlU  that  thf  ctremony 
should  tnke  place.  Now  llje  P^rahmift 
well  observed  upon  this,  tliut  v^hereai 
before  b^Qriilnff  wus  fixifjuently  prevented 
hj'  the  odium  and  the  exceriitton  of  the 
Enrnpeana,  which  win?  knon^n  I o attach 
to  those  who  iissiKted  at  thnsc  wicked 
ci^rcLuuiiLi^  now  wLyijcvxT  they  took 
place,  they  seemed  in  a  measure  to  have 
th6  wmctlon  of  the  local  «)vemment, 
and  the  eilbtt,  'upon  the  whole,  tvas  a 
"considerable  increase  of  these  ftmeralftw 
He  had  heard  of  a  petition,  which  was 
ubder  sigfnature  in  Bedfordshire,  prayings 
the  Ooremment  to  take  measured  fbr 
stopping  that  practice  altogether.  Hife 
bwti  Pundit,  whom  he  had  engaged  to 
teach  him  the  Bengal  language,  gave  it 
a:s  his  opinioki,  that  an  oraer  ft>om  Go^ 
vernmeot  to  suppress  the  practice  would 
eause  no  aisturt)ance  whatever.  '  Tli^ 
drowning  of  children  had  been  sup*- 
prcssed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  no  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  eva^  the  law. 
A  considerable  portion  of  India  "Was 
^ohammedai;!,  and  they  abhorred  the 
praciaee  of  burning  as  much  as  the  £ng«- 
lish — nay,  a  very  large  sect  of  the  Hindoo 
yoptlatron  abhorred  it,  and  considered  it 
m  the  light  of  murder.  Those  wbo  wor- 
^ipiped  Vishnoo,  and  who  wer^  about 
one  in  three  of  the  whole  continent, 
abhor  the  taking  away  the  life  of  any 
thing.  One  of  them  bad  attatked  Imn 
'opon  this  ipriliciple  on  the  ground  of  the 
atonement.  He  asked  the  Hindoo  if 
tbeydid  not  sacrifice  widows;  and  lite 
answer  was,  Ko-^aH  those  of  Ins  sect 
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evefjr  act  of  that  khrd 
murder.  So  that  they  had  their  own 
authority,  together  wnh  the  fnfftience 
of  the  Mohammedan,  European^  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Hindoo 
population  to  Oppose  to  the'  practice. 
He  was  once  at. the  feast  of  Kalee, 
where  they  worship  the  Black  Ram. 
Th6  festivities  were  truly  dreadfa\  A 
wret<;h  hdd  got  a  bamboo  thrust  through 
his  arm,  Which  he  drew  to  and  fro,  that 
he  might  afterwards,  by  keeping  the  ori- 
fice open,  practise  upot^  the  pious  cha- 
rity of  his  countrytuen.  •  There  was  an 
abundance  of  slittirtg  of  tongues  in  va- 
rious modea.  One  man  had  a  living 
Snfd(e  coiled  about  his  body— another 
fell  bacrkwards  on  flints,  and  knives,  and 
glass,  prepared  for  his  fall— one  had  a 
hook  through  the  Aesh  of  his  back,  ai!id 
Was  swung  round  an  area  as  wide  as  the 
chapel.  "Hlert  Was  a  practice  of  burying 
\vidows  alive  as  well  as  of  burning  them. 
The  widow  received  the  head  of  her 
dead  husband  In  her  lap.  The  grave 
Was  filled  up  as  high  as  her  lips,  and 
then  the  children  and  relations  suddenly 
61led  up  the  remainder,  making  hideous 
eries .  He  stated  these  things  to  animate 
the  Society  to  new  endeavours,  in  order 
to  save  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
would  else  become  the  victims  of  these 
hoiTors  from  time  to  tinje.  He  intreated 
the  Assembly  to  renew  their  energies  in 
behalf  of  6(Ju  millions  of  people.  They 
must  devote  themselv-.^s  and  all  that  was 
theirs  to  God. «  He  had  done  so,  and  had 
Uev^  regretted,  though  death  had  twice 
stared  him  in  the  face  since  he  first  left 
England. 


/  TheWESLBVAN  Ai^nual  Missionary 
Meethig  was  hdd.  on  Monday,  May  5, 
at  the  City  Road  Chapel,  Joseph  Butter- 
worthy  Esq  M.  P.  ixh.the  Cbair.  It  was 
peculiarly  grattfying  to  witness  the  ready 
aid  afEorded  by  other  denominations  on 
-this  interesting  occasion;  .  the,  larger 
portion,  of.  the  speakers,  conaistingy  we 
J  believe,  of  individuals  unconnected  with 
the  Methodist  Society.     .  .      '' . 

The  Report  was  read  by  the  Itey.  Mr. 
Watson  (one  of  the  Secretiuriies)>  arid 
coutuned,  as  usual,  a  circuit  through  all 
their  Missionary  Stations.  Beginniiijg 
With  Europe,  it  remarked,  that  the 
Scriptures  nad  been  happily  introduced 
into  Smdn  from  our  garrison  at  Gibral- 
tar, where  a  good  work  appears  to  be 
canying  on,  as  also  in  Malta.  No  re- 
cent mtell^ence  had  been  reeeived  from 
Continental  India,  but  the  prospects  in 
Ceylon  are  very  encouraging.  At  New 
Zealand  circotestaaces  have  been'  yery 
unfttyourable,  owing  to  the  lafe  war; 
'  but  letters  up  to  November  ImI^  stou. 
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tk«t  tbe  llfiKtonariet  are  in  saftHf  ,  aud 
enjoj  free  access  to  tbe  heathen  natites. 
Van  Dieman's  land  requires  the  greatest 
number  of  -  Missionaries,  partly  on  ac* 
coont  of  the  mass  of  wickedness  exported 
ftomtbis  country  thither.  Tbe  Report 
notieed  tbe  progress  of  Missions  in  West 
«iid  Southern  Africa,  tbe  latter  groaning 
under  slavery  as  well  as  the  West  India 
Islandsy  where  the  readiness  of  the  poor 
fiegrots  to  receive  the  Gospel,  calls  for 
more  assbtance.  The  Refiort  proceeded 
to  a  statement  of  accounts,  the  total  re- 
ceipts being  ^1,748.  and  the  balance 
remiuning  due  to  the  Treasurers,  «£2702. 
Tbe  different  motions  were  supported 
by  the  Ker.  Joseph  Hughes,  John  Bacon, 
Esq.  G.  Rhodes,  Esq.  WUIiam  Wilber- 
force.  Esq,  (M.  P.)  J.  Steven,  Esq. 
(Master  in  Chancery),  —  Willianjs, 
Esq.  (M.  P.)  the  Rev.  Robert -Newton, 
the  Tier,  J.  Arundel  (one  of  the  Secre- 
taries to  the  London  Missionary  Society) , 
the  Rev.  Jabez  Bunting,  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  R.  H. '  Marten,  Esq.  the  Rev. 
7l\  Sqsance,  and  Ben}.  Shaw,  Esq. 

On  May  6th,  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  held  its  twenty-third  An- 
niversary at  Freemasons*  Uall,  Lord 
Gambler  in  the  Chair. 

Tbe  Report  stated  the  income  of  tlie 
^  year  at  about  ^35,000. ;  hiuog  a  little 
more  than  ^lOOO.  Iveyond  last  year. 
The  first  thirtt  en  years  had  averaged  an 
income  of  ^1,700.,  their  total  value 
lieing  ^22,000.  The  List  ten  years 
averaged  ^£'24,000  a  year  !  There  were 
promising  fields  of  labour  opening  in 
different  countries,  and  not  half  enough 
faitsbaodmen  for  the  work.  Some  thou- 
sands of  zealous  clergymen  miirlit  be  ad» 
▼antageously  employi>d.  The  Committee 
liad  not  been  able  to  ap])oint  all  who 
offered  themselves,  some  wjinting  the 
necessary  qualifications*  Of  90  Euro- 
peans who  had  been  aicceptcd  and  sent 
ont^  22  were  Englishmen. '  ( U\t  of  o7, 
who  had  oflfisned  themselves  within  the 
year,  18  were  accepted,  27  declined^  and 
the  rest  wsere  «nder  consideration.  The 
Report  then  reviewed,  seriat»n»  the  con- 
dition of  the  several  Missions.  The 
first  in  order  was  that  to  the  North  West 
Americans,  an  ob^t  which  seemed  of 
great  in>portance  to  the  Cpnuntttee,  and 
.which  had  been  strongly  recommended 
by  an  able  navigator.  Captain  Franklyn^ 
as  the  best  means  of  fiinng  and  civilizing 
the  numerous  tribes  which  rove  the  im- 
juense  plHins  to  the  West  of  the  United 
States.  The  next  in  consideration  was 
the  Mission  to  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
and  the  Committee  had  to  acknowledge, 
with  pain  and  deep  regret,  the  disap- 
pointment which  the  Society  had  en- 
countered there.  They  especially  pointed 
attention  to   tbe  conduct,  of  the  chief 
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(Shungee)  who  bad  come  over  from 
New2Sea]and— was  hospitably  entertained 
and  instructed  by  the  Society,  and  fur- 
tiished  with  ironmongery  and  other  arti- 
cles of  convcnience--iill  of  which  he  cjc- 
changed  on  the  way  home  for  arms  and 
ammnnition  to  cariy  on  his  wars.  The 
mission  to  New  South  Wales  was  more 
happy,  and  occupied  17  Mhisionaries. 
That  to  West  Africa  was  now  in  a  thrir- 
ing  state,  though  the  difficulties  were  at 
one  time  so  great  as  to  induce  the  Society 
to  fear  that  it  must  be  given  up.  A 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Johnson,  which 
conveyed  the  most  enoouraginff  tidings 
of  it.  Captain  Sabine  Waited  the  colony 
on  his  way  home — remained  there  six 
weeks,  and  affirmed,  that  for  the  size  of 
it,  there  was  not  so  well  ordered  a  com- 
munity on  the  face  of  the  earth  as  that 
of  Sierra  Leone.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  settlement  was  fOnnded  simply  on 
the  precepts  contained  in  the  word  of 
God,  atid  was  governed  almost  without 
the  aid  of  human  laws..  Superstition 
had  taken  its  flight,  and  fraud  and  vice 
were  almost  trnkoowir.  An. affecting  in- 
stance was  giveij  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
their  primitive  and  simple  manners* 
Two  young  men  approached  the  Com- 
munion Table,  and  said,  that  they  were 
afraid  to  receive  the  Sacrament,  as  they 
had  quarrelled,  until  they  had  made  it  up 
again.  Tliis  was  socm  effected,  as  eaoh 
accused  himself  of  having  done  the 
wrong.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr» 
Jowett,  who  had  obtained  Idtve  of  tbe 
local  Government  to  establish  a  printinar 
press  in  Malta.  The  Report  went  on  td 
the  Asiatic  Missions,  and  the  st»te  of  the 
Syriac  Cnurch,  which  were  afterwards 
touched  on  by  Major  Mackworth.^  One 
of  the  most  affecting  parts  of  the  Report 
was  the  letter  of  Mss  Cook.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  this  Lady,  with  great 
shrewdness,  observing  how  much  tbe 
conversion  of  the  Hindoos  was  hindered 
by  the  want  of  female  education  among 
them,  generously  resolved  on  takings 
thi^  task  in  hand  herself*  Neither  thil 
distance  or  fiitigue  of  tlie  voyage,  neither 
the  burning  sky,  nor  the  parching  winds* 
nor  tb^  scruples  of  mere  worldly  pru<^ 
deuce,  nor  the  strong  barrier  of  Brah« 
minical  -superstition  could  repulse  her. 
She  seems  actually  to  have  conquered, 
or  at  least  to  have,  broken  in  upon  theie 
prejudices,  which  were  considered  so 
consecrated  and  secure  by  their  age,  that 
many  English  books  have  beieh  written 
by  philosophers  to  prove,  that  the  at- 
tempt never  could  succeed. 

After  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and' 
Lord  Calthorpe  had  addressed  the  ineet- 
ing,    ,.  /.      . 

Major  Machtoorthf  a  gentleman  of 
youthful  and  interesting  appearance,  of 
peculiarly  modest  and  intelligent deport- 
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jnent,  adranced  to  propose  a  reso- 
lation.  Before  doing  it,  be  wished  to 
say  a  few  words,  the  result  of  actiud 
observation,  on  the  state  of  the  Missions 
in  Southern  India ;  but  he  felt  so  inade- 
quate to  do  justice  to  the  task,  that  he 
must  look  np  for  a  moment  for  assist- 
ance, to  a  higher  power  to  gire  hitt 
strength  and  utterance.  He  would  de- 
scribe what  he  had  seen,  with  as  much 
brerity  and  simplicity  as  possible,  and 
leave  it  with  abler  hands  to  make  the 
impression  on  their  minds.  On  taking 
leave  of  India  two  years  ago,  he  paid  a 
parting  visit  to  the  Missions  in  the 
South  of  India.  The  progress  of  the 
Gospel  was  evident — not  great — more  of 
a  promise  of  what  should  happen,  than 
what  had  really  occurred.  Acknow- 
.  ledging  this,  to  which  the  cause  of  truth 
compelled  him,  he  would  have  no  reserve 
in  stating  other  things,  which  went  to 
fehow  the  great  importance  of  their  la- 
bours in  that  quart<*r  of  the  world.  He 
visited  Tranquebar,  as  being  the  centml 
scene  of  their  establishments.  He  called 
upon  a  native  Indian  of  the  Soodra 
Caste,  who  kept  a  small  school  outside 
the  town,  which  had  been  set  up  by  Dr. 

D ,  a  Danish  Missionary.    Ue  passed 

one  evening  and  a  night,  with  the  master 
and.  his  scholars,  who  knelt  down  of 
their  own  accord,  and  offered  up  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gos[>el,  and  invoked  the  blessings 
of  heaven  on  th(»r  British  fellow  subjects 
who  had  taught  it  to  them.  This,  be  it 
lemembered,  was  the  prayer  of  a  native 
Christian  Iiidian--one  of  the  scholars 
liad  converted  '  ^  part  of  his  family. 
Another  bad,  with  eight  shillings,  which 
weie  furnished  him  to  niake  a  voyage^ 
bought  a  Bible,  depending  upon  two 
■luUings,  which  he  had  of  his  own,  for 
the  expences  he  should  incur.  He  was 
Heading  his  Bible  as  he  travelled  on^ 
Und  met  with  a  poor  Indian ;  he  drew 
the  Indian  into  discourse,  who  listened 
attentively  to  the  revelation  of  a  crucif 
fidd  Redeemer.  The  Indian  at  hist 
ttghed»  and  said,  he  wished  he  had  a 
^ible.  The  boy  asked  him  if  he  could 
read,  to  which  the  Indian  replied,  No« 
The  boy  asked  if  his  son  could  read, 
^d  the  Indian  said.  Yes.  The  boy  gave 
him  the  Bible,  bought  with  his  hard 
•arned  money. — He  related  the  case  Of 
another  youth,  who,  being  duly  educated, 
refused  a  profitable  establishment,  nenr 
Madras,  because,  he  said,  it  was  his 
duty  first  to  go  and  preach  the  Gospdl  of  < 
truth,  for  thein  formation  of  his  native  *' 
village.  The  gallant  and  pious  Officer 
had  visited  the  interesting  Syriac  church 
at  Travancore,  and  staid  with  them  a. 
whole  fortnight.  He  visited  all  ,  the 
churches,  even  the  most  remote.  While 
hfi  w^upoQ  this  subject,  he  must  rescue 
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the  character  of  Dr.  BvcfaaBaii,  n^  had 
incurred  odium  and  most  uninerited  re* 
proaeh.  The  Doctor,  so  far  from  having 
atattfd  any  thing  incorreedy,  or  in  a  tone 
of  exaggeration,  had  contented  himself 
with  half  of  what  he  might  justly  ^ave 
jstated.  He  (Major  M.)  was  present  at 
the  first  S}*riac  sermon .  preached  in  the 
native  tongue  to  the  Syriac  Christians. 
After  it  was  over,  the  ^ders  gatbeied 
round,  and  repeated  many  passages  of 
the  discourse  with  delight  and  thanks- 
giring.  He  visited  the  College,  and  was 
gratined  with  the  progress  of  the  stu- 
dents. He  described  the  union  and  use- 
fulness of  the  Missions  a^  most  excel- 
lent and  exemplary.  The  Syriac  Metro- 
politan Bishop  acts  under  their  instruc- 
tions, which  are  delivered  to  him  with 
secrecy  and  politeness,  befitting  the  dig- 
nity of  his  station  among  his  churches. 
The  Missionaries  are  in  the  habit  of 
praying  together,  and  taking  tlie  sacra- 
ment before  they  depart  on  thdr  various 
duties.  He  concluded  by  moving  a  reso- 
lution, recommendatory  of  prayer  for 
India  and  Ceylon,  in  regard  to  their  de- 
graded state  of  morals,  particularly  in 
the  burning  of  widows ;  and  also  for  an 
increase  of  labourers  in  that  vineyard. 

Lord  Gosford,  Mr,  Wilberforce,  Sir 
George  Rose,  Lord  Rocksavage,  the 
Rev.  W.  Marsh,  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
-^  Powys,  the  Rev.  Robert  Daly,  and 
the  Rev.  Basil  Woodd,  successively  ad- 
dressed the  assembly. 

The  Bkitish  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  held  its  Anniversary  on  the 
7th  of  Msj,  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  Lionl 
.Teiramouth  in  the  chair* 

"nie  proceedings  of  this  noble  Associa- 
tion are  so  extensively  distributed,  that 
we  shall  decline  any  abstract  of  the 
Report. 

The  Society  for  promoting  Chris- 
tianity AMONG  THE  Jews  held  its  Meet- 
ing on  Friday,  May  9,  at  Freemasons' 
Tavern.   Sir  T.  Baring,  Bt  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hawtrey  stated  that 
the  total  amount  of  subscriptions,  for 
the  last  year,  was  ^£10,924.  (exceedkig 
last  year  .£230.)  of  which  Ireland  had 
contributed,  notwithstanding  the  priva- 
tions under  which  that  country  had  re- 
cently labouKd,  no  less  than  o£l»I50. 
Within  the  year,  8,824  copies  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  whole  or  part  (including 
above  3000  Testaments  in  Hebreiw,  Gerw 
man,  &c.)  had  been  issued,  and  no-fewer 
than  74,000  tracts.  An  additional  num- 
ber of  Missionaries  were  going  out  to 
Poland,  where  the  efforts  of  the  Society 
were  strongly  felt.  In  Holland  a  steady 
progress  was  making,  notwithstanding 
many  and   peculiar   dificolties^    whi^h 
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aro«e  from  the  great  dissatisfaction  tli« 
Jews  there  felt  at  the  stat^  of  their  own 
rdigion.  Ttie  Report  cited  cases  of  infi- 
.deJity  cured  by  the  means  of  the  Society ; 
and  one  ease  of  a  thief  who  had  been 
condemned  to  imprisonment  in  t|ie 
House  of  Connection  at  V.  converted 
without  any  persuasion  from  tlie  clergy- 
man or  |>rospect  of  advantage.  The  Jew 
was  baptised — ^n^muned  in  prison  until 
bis  offence  was  expiated,  and  was  now  in 
the  service  of  a  man  who  placed  the 
most  unbounded  confide uce  in  him. 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Lords  Cal- 
thorpe and  Bexley,  Dr. Pinkcrton,  and  Sir 
Geoi^e  Rose,  spoke  in  sticcessiQU.  Seve- 
ral other  gentlemen  addressed  the  Meet- 
ing, and  a  converted  Jew,  the  son  of  a 
Ri^biy  returned  his  thanks  for  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Society,  in  the  be  Jalf  of  his 
nation.  In  the  north  of  England  he  met 
with  a  man  of  talents  who  spoke  very 
lightly  of  the  object  of  the  Society,  and 
its  effects.  He  did  not  suppose  they 
would  convert  more  than  100  altogether. 
*'  Be  it  so  (said  he),  you  are  a  skilful 
calculator — ^take  your  pen  now  and  cal- 
culate the  worth  of  100  immortal  souls." 


On  Monday  the  1 2th  of  May,  the 
Eighteenth  Anniversary  of  the  British 
AND  Foreign  School  ^>ciety  was 
held  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  W.  Williams, 
Esq.  M.  F.  and  afterwards  the  Dnke  of 
Sussex,  in  the  chair.  The  Kev.  G.  Clay- 
ton read  the  Report. 

It  stated,  that  the  receipts  of  the  last 
year  had  just  covered  the  expenditure, 
but  that  the  operations  ot  the  Society 
had  been  impeded  by  the  want  of  ade- 
quate resources.  They  acknowledged  the 
assistance  they-  had  received  from  the 
Bristol  Auxiliary  Society,  and  also  from 
the  Corresponding  Committees  at  Bath, 
Plymouth,  &c.,  and  they  recommended, 
as  one  of  the  most  efficient  measures  for 
the  support  of  the  IpstiCution,  the  for- 
mation of  Auxiliary  Societies  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Their  olvject  was  not  con- 
fined  to  place  or  party,  but  contemplated 
the  welfare  of  all  classes,  and  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  No^ains  had  been 
spared  to  render  the  central  schools  as 
perfect  as  possible.  They  now  received 
500  boy  and  300  girl  scholars,  and  there 
were  150  waiting  for  .admission.  Since 
the  first  establishment  of  the  boy's  school 
in  1798,  the  number  admitted  was 
14,606,  and  of  g^ls  7,420,  total  22,026. 
A  public  examination  took  place  at  the 
Central  Schools  on  the  27th  of  March, 
and  was  numerously  attended.  Of  the 
e^^ht  Madagascar  youths,  stated  at  the 
ktt  anntversary  to  have  been  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Committee,  one 
had  8i»oe  died.  Four  had  left  school  to 
learn  die  di^ereiit  inaaufactures  to  which 


they  were  destined  by  King  Radama* 
leaving  three  still  in  the  Society's  house- 
The  \evf  great  iazprovement  of  these 
youths  supplied  a  striking  proof  of  the 
facility  by  which  instruction  was  com- 
municated by  the  British  system.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  they  had  assisted  several 
schools  with  grants  of  slates  and  lessons* 
A  second  edition  had  been  printed  of  the. 
Scripture  Lessons  in  12mo,  An  editioa 
in  French  has  since  been  added,  and  a 
large  edition  was  also  printed  some  time, 
ago  in  Russia,  The  Committee  particu- 
larly recommended  the  formation  of  dis- 
trict school  associations,  the  most  effec- 
tual mode  of  supporting  which  was  the 
demand,  in  addition  to  the  aid  of  the 
b<'nevolent,  of  a  small  weekly  sum  from, 
each  scholar.  The  schools  in  the  metro- 
polis had  been  recently  visited,  and  in 
general  were  very  satisfactorily  con- 
ducted. These,  57  in  number,  contained 
upwards  of  9,000  children.  The  Inver- 
ness Education  Societv  was  making  con* 
siderable  progress  in  the  Highlands.  Be- 
sides the  model  school  under  Mr.  Came- 
ron, there  were  3j  schools,  containing 
1^524  scholars.  In  one  district,  with  a  . 
population  of  600  persons,  and  in  which  ' 
a  few  years  ago  there  were  but  eight 
individuals  who  could  read,  there  were 
now  240  who  could  read  with  ease,  and 
not  a  family  was  without  its  Bible.  The 
progress  of  education  in  Ireland  was 
highly  gratifying.  By  the  last  report  of 
«  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  poor  in  Ireland,"  it  appeared 
that  the  number  of  their  schools  was 
727,  containing  51,637  scholars.  Of 
these  schools  17  were  formed  in  jails» 
and  had  produced  the  happiest  results. 
More  than  100,000  copies  of  their  cheap 
and  useful  publications  had  been  circu- 
lated. The  London  Hibernian  Society, 
patronised  575  schools,  in  which  53,233 
children  were  educated ;  90  other  schools 
were  under  the  Baptist  Irish  Society,, 
containing  7,000  scholars.  The  Irish 
poor  eagerly  embraced  the  opiwrlunity 
of  procuring  education  for  their  ofibpriog, 
and'  the  children  usually  evinced  great 
ardour  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

The  Committee  theu  adverted  to '  the 
progress  of  education  in  foreign  parts. 
The  last  report  of  the  Society  for  Ele- 
mentary Instruction  at  Paris  had  not  yet 
reached  the  Committee,  and  therefore 
they  were  unable  to  furnish  exact  par- 
ticulars of  the  present  number  of  sr hools 
in  France.  The  communications  during 
the  past  year  were  of  a  discouraging  ten- 
dency. The  aid  hitherto  granted  fa^  the 
Government  had  not  been  regularly  sup- 
plied ;  and  that  cause,  together  witl\  the 
efforts  of  ifidividuals  hostile  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  had  contributed  to 
weaken  the  hands  and  depress  the  spirits 
of  the  promoters  ol  cdupation*  The  sys- 
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tcm  of  mutual  iDStruction  was  rapidly 
advauc'ing  in  Spain,  under  the  sauctioB 
and  at  the  expense  of  Government.  Be- 
sides the  militiry  school,  there  were 
three  others  at  Madrid,  and  others  bad 
been  established  at  many  other  principal 
cities  and  towns.  In  Italy  tlie  system 
was  still  enjoyed,  notwithstanding  the 
operaUon  of  that  hostile  interference 
which  was  adverted  to  in  the  last  Report. 
The  British  system  had  been  introduced 
into  all  the  Ionian  Islands  under  ihe 
sanction  of  Government.  From  the  vici- 
nity of  those  islands  to  Greece,  the 
Committee  hoped  that  «t  no  distant 
period  the  system  of  mutual  instruction 
would  be  introduced  into  that  land  of 
classic  lore.  Two  Greek  lads  from  Cy- 
prus were  now  receiving  instruction  m 
the  Borpugh  Road.  In  Russia  the  sys- 
tem was  prospering.  A  modtl  school 
for  200  boys  was  latelv  established  at 
Petersbui^,  to  which  the  Emperor  had 
given  the  sum  of  7000  rubles  per  annum. 
In  fndia  the  native  schools  educated 
above  20,000  children.  At  Calcutta 
Miss  Cooke  had  organised  15  schools 
for  girls.  By  the  Benevolent  Institution 
of  Calcutta  nearly  500  indigent  Christian 
children  were  educated.  After  adverting 
to  Ceylon,  Malacca,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  Report  stated,  that  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Missionaries 
in  the  West  India  islands,  there  were  up- 
wards of  6,000  children  educated.  In 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  cause 
of  education  was  steadily  advancing. 
The  Oneida  Indians  were  receiving  in- 
struction under  the  auspices  of  the  Ame- 
rican Baptist  Socie^.  In  Nova  Scotia 
there  was  an  incrcasmg  desire  for  esta- 
blishing Lanc.Hsterian  schools.  In  Ca- 
liada,  the  British  and  Canadian  School 
Society  had  been  formed,  and  the  mea- 
sure was  sanctioned  by  the  datholic 
priests  of  Montreal.  The  progress  of 
education  fn  South  America  must  afford 
heartfelt  pleasure  to  every  one  concerned 
\  in  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  A 
school  had  been  opened  at  Monte  Video, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Captain  General . 
and  the  Corporation  of  the  city.  The 
British  system  was  also  introduced  into 
Colombia,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
authorities  of  that  state.  At  Santa  F^  a 
large  school  had  been  established,  con- 
taining 600  scholars  ;  two  more  were  in 
progress,  in  addition  to  about  40  others 
in  the  neighbourhood.  At  Lima  a  School 
Society  had  been  formed  under  the  ex- 
press patronage  and  direction  of  the 
Government,  and  at  its  sole  expense,  by 
which  it  was  contemplated  to  spread 
education  throughout  the  province  of 
Peru.  A  sinukr  provision  was  made 
last  year  for  the  province  of  Chili. 

S.  Rice,  Esq.  M,  P., Evans,  Esq. 

M.P.,  W.  Smith,  Esq.  M.P.,  W.Whit- 
niorc^Esq.  M.  P.,  the  Kcy.  il,  TowiUey, 


ZiJvst, 


Professor  Stapfer,  W.  Allen,  Esq.,  

Leunard,  Esq.  M.  P.,  the  Rev.  S.   S. 
Wilson  (of  Malta),  Joseph  Hume,  Esq..' 
M.  P.,  and  Alderman  Key,  strongly  re- 
commended  this  admirable  Society  Xfy 
public  patronage. 

Mkrchant  Seamen's  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society.  The  Anniversary  wjuf 
held  on  May  8th,  at  the  City  of  London 
Tavern.     Jjord  Exmouth  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  Report  was- read  by  tlie  Secretary^ 
(Mr.  Suter.)  It  stilted,  at  great  length, 
tlic  progress  the  Society  had  made  daring 
the  last  year.  A  great  change  had  been 
effected  in  the  manners  and  morals  of 
sailors,  amongst  whom  the  Scriptures 
had  been  circulated.  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments were  now  made  part  of  the  f'lrni- 
tnre  of  ships,  and  sailors  were  thereby 
instructed  in  the  way  of  salvation,  that 
they  might  be  prepared,  at  any  svddcit 
callj  to  meet  tlie  face  of  their  Maker. 
Such  a  change  liad  been  wrought  in 
many  sailors,  tliat  in  their  desire  to  ob- 
tain the  Scriptures,  they  had  actually 
purchased  them  out  of  their  own  wages. 
They  were  now  neither  so  profane  nor 
profligate  as  heretofore.  In  some  in- 
stances they  had  declined  breaking  the 
Sabbath,  thougli  requested  by  their  Cap- 
tains to  do  so.  A  great  change  had  been 
brought  in  the  Captains  themselves^ 
their  commands  were  often  unaccom- 
panied by  curses,  and  one  of  them  had 
said  he  endeavoured  never  to  work  hi& 
men  on  Sunday9>  if  it  could  be  avoided. 
Another  had  acknowledged  to  the  So- 
ciety's Agent  -that  he  was  one  of  the 
**  greatest  scamps  immag^nable,'*  before 
he  received  the  Scriptures  from  them. 
In  fact,  sailors  were  now. becoming  sober, 
steady  men,  to  whom  property  might  be 
entrusted  with  safety,  and  whose  honesty 
and  courage  might  be  equally  relied 
upon. 

The  number  of  Bibles  sold  by  the  So- 
ciety last  year  at  Gravesend,  amounted 
to  730,  and  79  Testaments;  and  the 
number  left  without  payment  (many  of 
which  have  been  since  paid  for)  90 
Bibles,  and  356  Testaments.  The  total 
distribution  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Society  in  1818,  is  7,190  Bibles— 
9,279  Testaments, 

The  London  Hiiibrnian  Society  met 
May  10,  at  Preemasons'  Halk  H.  R.  H. 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  the  chair* 

The  Secretary  read  the  Report  for  the 
present  year.  It  was  of  great  length, 
and  detailed  the  various  and  increased 
operations  of  the  Society.  From  this  it 
appeared  that  the  number  of  schools  ia 
Ireland,  under  the  patronage  of  thia  So- 
ciety, are  considerably  on  the  increase.. 
TUey  arc  dvided  into  three  das8ea>  aa 
follows : 
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Tfay  Schools  553 
Sunday  Do.  103 
Adult  Do...   128 
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SchoHirs  51,889 

6,824 

•     8,160 


Total  784  66,873 

Of  these  last  D*3ar)y  nine  tenths  are 
Roman  Catliolics^  ami  of  the  whole, 
about  fire  mxths.  The  increase  within 
the  last  year,  upon  the  whole,  is  13,640 
scholars. 

The  Society  also  hJis  22  Readers  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  daily  employ,  and  8 
principal  Inspectors  in  uniform  circu- 
lation throug^h  the  scenes  of  its  labours. 

The  Society  also  distributes  the  Scrip- 
tures both  in  English  and  in  Irish.   The 
distribution  of  last  year  has  been, 
Testaments,  English    11,107     Irish  822 
Bibles,  Do.         1,015    Do.     100 

These  making  92,600  Bibles  and  Tes- 
taments since  the  commencement  of  the 
Society,  and  the  Society's  funds  were, 
through  recent  legacies,  &c.,  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  Instead  of  being  in  debt, 
as  foi*merly,  they  liave  ^3000.  in  the 
hands  of  their  Treasurer. 

Lord  Lorton,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cunning- 
ham, the  Hon.  C.  Shore,  Lord  Gambler, 
Dr.  Wardlaw,  and  other  able  speal^ers, 
addressed  the  assembly ;  but  the  greatest 
impression  seems  to  have  been  produced 
by  Lieut.  Gordon,  w^o  was  introduced 
by  the  Secretary,  as  **  a  gentleman  to 
whose  exertions  the  Society  had  been 
much  indebted." 

Mr.  Gordon  said,  that  his  exertions 
had  been  greatlyovenratedby  thegeotle- 
maa  who  had  introduced  him  to  the 
meeting.  He  had  spent  twelve  months 
IB  Irelfuod,  and  in  the  space  of  that  time 
had  devoted  much  attention  to  the  affairs 
and  proceeditigi  of  the  Society,  but  he 
had  never  acted  or  bfsen  considered  as  a^ 
avowed  agent;  and  he  now  nuide  this 
statement,  .because  it  would  show  that 
his  testimony,  whatever  it  might  be, 
would  at  least  I  have  the  merit  of  being 
dtrintcrcsted.  Keeping  in  mind  the  difr 
fercQce  between  a  ptian  detail  of  facts 
^nd  a  speeeh,  he  would  state  to  the  meet- 
ing the  result  of  his  otirn  observations. 
Doling  his  residence  in  Ireland,  he  had 
examined  the  plan  and  practice  of  every 
benevolent  iostitutionr  in  that  country, 
and  he  had  returned  \rith  the  conviption 
that  the  Hibernian  Society  was  more 
applicable  to  Ute  state  of  that  country 
than  any  othec  The  fu*st  thing  that  he 
shoidd  observe  respecting  the  Society 
was,  that  without  any  Committee,  and 
without  general  support  in  Ireland,  it 
had  already  extended  its  operations  over 
24  counties.  The  system  of  the  SocicQr 
with  regard  to,  its  schoolmasters  was 
particularly  worthy  of  attention  ;  for  by 
quarterly  examinations  a  standard  was 
fixed  to  judge  of  the  efforts  of  each  ip^ij- 
Tidual^  and   if  any   schoolmaster  was 
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found  to  be  beneath  tliat  standard,, his 
salary  Was  not  paid.  There  was  Uiere/ovc 
a  necessity  not  only  that  he  should  do 
Jus  duty,  but  that  he  should  do  his  duty 
well.  'rh9  adult  schools  established  hi 
Ireland  broke  in  on  the  evening  con- 
federations which  were  so  general  in^at 
jcpuntry ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  thousands  who  atteiided  the 
adult  schools  were  by  that  employment 
pi«vettted  from  attending  illegal  meet- 
ings. The  Readers  of  the  Society  wert 
found  to  be  of  servipe  where  it  was  im* 
possible  for  ministerial  activity  to  he  of 
any  service,  and  the  Inspectors  of  the 
Society  were  men  of  tried  seal  and  pru- 
dence. Mr.  6.  then  went  on  to  state, 
as  a  proof  of  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  schools  were  attended,  that  he  had 
in  one  instance  found  a  school  of  only 
12  feet  square,  in  which  87  diildren  were 
educated,  32  of  whom  could  not  only 
read  the  Testament,-  bat  understand 
what  they  read.  Among  the  various 
modes  of  opposition  which  bad  l^n 
tried,  those  who  were  unfavourable  to 
the  Society  had  in  some  instances  sur- 
rounded the  Society's  school  with  other 
schools.  In  one  instance  six  schools  had 
been  set  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  on« 
of  the  schools  of  the  Society.  The  con- 
sequence!  J)ad  been,  that  the  number  of 
scholars  attending  thai  school  had,  in 
Nthe  first  instance,  been  reduced  jfrom 
80  to  10.  Still,  however,  the  Society 
bad  persevered,  and  the  first  quarter's 
return  after  the  establishment  of  the  six 
schools  had  Shown,  that  two  of  them 
ha¥l  been  discdnt^ued.  Two  more  had 
[given  vay  by  the  next  quarter,  and  from 
the  last  return  it  apjpeared  that  onjiy  on^ 
of  the  rival  school  was  in  existenctf, 
nnd  that  the  master  of  (bst  was  anxious 
to  be  ^gaged  in  one  of  the  Society's 
schools.  ' 

The  Port  of  London  Societv  met 
at  the  City  of  London'  Tavern,  on  Mon- 
day the  12th  of  May;  Lord*  Ghimlner 
presided,  supported  by  the  Eari  of  Rock- 
savage  and  K."  H.  Marten,  Esq.'  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Irving  commenced  with  prayer. 
I'tie  Rev.  John  Innes  moved  the"  printing 
of  the  Report;  Lord  Rocksavago  se- 
conded the  motion.  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
Irving  and  J.  Clayton,  Dr.  Andrews, 
J.  Philips,  Esq.,  Lieut.  Gordon,  R.  N., 
Alderman  Key,  und  R.  H.  Marten,,  spoke 
on  the  occasion. 

The  Naval  and  Military  Bible 
Society  held  its  Anniversary  Meeting 
on  the  I3th  of  Mav^,  at  the  King's 
Concert  Room,  which  was  exceedingly 
crowded,  and  much  interest  jwras  excited 
by  the  proceedings o^thQ  ^ay,  Visvoui^t 
Lorton  in  the  chair/ 
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The  Annual  Sermons  of  the  Home 
Missionary  Society,  were  this  year 
preaMsbed  at  Saltcrs'  Hall,  on  Monday 
erening.  May  the  19tk,  by  the  Ren 
Iliomas  Adkins,  of  Sontbampton,  from 
Jei'enriab  riti.  21,  22. ;  and  on  Toesday 
mominr,  May  20 A,  at  Craven  Cbapefy 
by  the  Rer  Dr.  Wardlaw,  from  1  Cor.  i. 
26—29.  The  attendance  tras  respec- 
table, and  the  concctions  were  good. 

The  Annnal  Meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  at  Spa- Fields  Chapel,  Thomas 
Walker,  Esq.  in  the  chair.  The  Rer. 
C  Hyatt  gare  out  a  hymn,  which  a 
crowded  assembly  devotedly  joined  in 
singing.  The  Rev.  >Y«n.  Roby  prayed, 
and  the  Rer.  F.  Moore  read  the  Report. 
After  which  the  meeting  was  addrt*ssed 
bribe  Rev.  Messrs.  Irving  and  Henry, 
Dr.  Wardlaw,  H.  Lacey,  Mr.  Stnart, 
of  Dttblin,  T.  Golding,  Thomas  Wilson, 
Esq.,  Rev.  A.  Douglas,  J.  Irons,  W. 
Salt,  Wm.  Kilplng,  Mr.  Kemp,  Tutor  of 
Cheshunt  College ;  Mr.  Miller,  of  Glas- 
gow ;  Mr.  Miller,  Cash  Secretary ;  Rev. 
£.  A.  Dunn,  Mr.  Rirwin,  Mr.  Smith,  o^ 
Rotherham,  and  Mr.  Cobbin. 

The  amount  received  at  the  meetings 
was  ^60.  The  Report  states,  that  the 
Society  has  now  24  Stations,  employs  22 
Missionaries,  who'preach  in  1^9  villages, 
and  have  nearly  3000  in  their^  Sunday 
schools. 

Home  Mitsionary  Rooms,  May  23, 1823. 

The  Continental  Society  for  the 
diffiision  of  Rel^ous  Knowledge  over 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  by  native  local 
jnreacbers,  established  A.  D.  1818, 
iield  its  fifth  Annnal  General  Meeting, 
on  Wednesdiur,  May  21,  1823,  at  the 
Freemasons'  Hall,  and  it  was  fully  and 
most  respectably  attended.  The  Presi- 
dent, Sir  Thomas  Baring,  Bact.  M.  P. 
took  the  Chair,  and  opened  the  business 
of  Uie  day  with  some  appropriate  re- 
marks. Indisposition,  however,  com- 
pdUdd  him  to  retire  before  the  conclu- 
mott  of  the  meeUng,^  when  he  Was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Neville,  one  of  the 
Vice  PresidenU  of  the  Society. 

A  very  interesting  Report  was  read  by 
the  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Saunders, 
A.  M.  and  suitable  resolutions,  founded 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  Institution, 
were  moved  and  seconded  by  the  Right 
Hon*  Lord  Powerscourt,  Spencer  Per- 
ceval, Esq.  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
^ocksavage,  the  Rev.  John  Townsend, 
William  Wilberforce,  Esq.  M.P.,  the 
Rev.  Mark  Wilks,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Irving,  Dr.  Parker,  W.  Cunninghame, 
Fsq.  Sir  Claudius  Stephen  Hunter,  Bart, 
the  Rev.  A.  M*Neil-,  and  the  Rev.  Jabez 
Bunting.  The  number  of  agents  em- 
ployed on  the  Continent  Is  twenty.  The 
Gospel  hd&  been  preached  by  them  in 
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several  hundred  towns  and  villages.  The 
expenditure  of  the  last  year  amounted  to 
.£1450.  A  large  number  of  New  Testa- 
ments has  been  distributed.  The  speeches 
delivered  were  very  excellent  and  ani- 
mating. Great  feeling  was  excited  on 
behalf  of  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the 
nations  on  the  Continent,  and  the  sum 
of  £62.  Was  collected. 

Homerton  Anniversary. — The  friends  of 
the  Academy  are  r^pectfiilly  invited  to 
the  ensuing  annual  meeting. 

On  Wednesday,  June  25,  at  nine 
o'clock,  the  ministers  educated  in  that 
Institution,  or  favourable  to  it,  will 
breakfast  together  at  the  King's  Head 
Tavern,  in  the  Poultry. 

The  same  day,  at  twelve  at  noon,  wiR 
be  held  at  the  King's'  Head  Tavern,  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers  and 
other  Friends. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  a  Sermon  will 
be  preached  at  the  Meeting-house,  New 
Broad  Street,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Raffles,  LL.D.,  service  to  begin  at  half 
past  six. 

And  on  Thursday,  June  26,  the  Exa- 
mination of  the  Students  will  be  at 
the  Academy,  at  Homerton,  the  chair  to 
be  taken  at  eleven  precisely. 

The  ministers  will  please  to  observe, 
that  no  circular  letters  will  be  sent,  this 
notice  of  the  Anniversary  being  deemed 
sufficient. 

AUbkm  Rooms. — On  the  22d  April,  a 
numerous  body  of  the  friends  o(  the  above 
Institution  met  in  Moorfields,  for  the 
purpose  of  commemoratiiig  ^e  com- 
mencement of  the  building. 

Tlie  principal  room  18  57  feet  long, 
and  30  feet  wide  in  the  dear,  the  seats 
rise  one  above  anotiher,  and  there  is  a 
large  platform  or  orchestra.  The  Rer. 
Alexander  Fletcher,  after  a  prayer  and 
address,  deposited  i^hat  is  called  tiie  tort 
stone,  with  this  inscription.  "  This 
stone  was  Imd  22d  April,  1823,  Jby  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Fletcher,  James  £d- 
meston,  Archt."  The  stone  was  sooa 
completely  coversd  with  silver  and  witb> 
gold,  the  favourite  offerings  of  the  friend 
present,  and  about  50  dined  aflerwarvb 
at  Baker's  Coffee  House. 

The  design  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Fletcher,  than  whom  no  one 
has  been  more  usefully  and  honourabljr 
active  in  striking  at  tbe  root  of  nsorai 
evil,  by  sacred  and  religious  instruction. 
One  principal  end  of  the  above  buBcRiig^  ' 
is  to  afford  a  convenient  place  for  a 
Sahbatfa  school,  it  will  accommodate  7 
or  800  children,  and  the  supporters  of 
education  in  1^  neighbourhood  have 
pledged  themselves  to  spare  no  ezertioa 
to  ^1  it,  which  80  populous  a  neighbour* 
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hood  will  doobtless  enable  them  to  do. 
But  another  end  proposed,  and  one  from 
which  much  benefit  is  anticipated,  ia  to 
form  a  place  of  rational  amusement  for 
young  persons  particularly,  of  higher 
station  and  superior  education.  It  is 
proposed  to  form,  on  the  evenings  of  the 
wteek,  a  Lecture-room,  for  Lectures 
upon  Astronomy^  Chemistry,  Pneuma- 
tics, or  any  other  subject  which  may 
offer ;  and  further,  tiie  Cecilian  Society, 
the  religious  character  of  which  affords  - 
a  guarantee  agunst  any  thing  improper, 
hare  agreed  to  hold  their  musical  meet- 
ings and  concerts  there.  It  is  also  pre- 
sumed, that  benoTolent  Societies  gene- 
rally, will  find  these  rooms  much  more 
conrenient  than  any  tavern  for  their 
periodical  meetings. 

A  building  of  this  description  was 
much  wanted,  and  it  is  hoped  others 
will  be  erected  in  other  places.  It  is 
ground  neutral  to  all  parties,  and  be- 
longing to  no  sect,  but  th^t  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Plulanthropy. 

A  Sacrifice  fhr  Cotucience  Sake, — In  the 
■  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta,  on  the  7th 
January,  1822,  a  representation  whs 
made  by  a  Juror  to  the  Chief  Judge,  on 
the  hardship  of  the  duties  of  the  Court 
Idling  upon  a  limited  number  of  the 
iiUiabitants  of  that  city,  which  his  Lord- 
ship promised  to  redress.  Soon  after- 
wards, on  the  Petit  Jury  being'  put  into 
the  box,  the  crier  of  the  Court  proceeded 
to  administer  to  them  the  usual  oath; 
but  Dayid  Mackay,  a  person  wbose  reli- 
gious Opinions,  we  understand,  bring 
him  under  that  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians called  Independents,  refused  to 
Uke  lite  oath,  because  ^ntrary  to  his 
conscience  and  his  religious  belief. 

The  Honourable  Chief  Justice  In- 
fbnned  him,  that  he  This  Lordship)  did 
not  sit  there  to  make  tne  law,  but  to  see 
it  duly  executed ;  and  he  (Mr.  Maekay) 
■MBt  conform  to  the  estaUished  regula- 
tion of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Mackay  then  stated,  that  he  could 
not  comply  wUb  the  form  required.  In  . 
taking  the  oath,  persons  were  required 
to  lUaa  1^  book  .which  expressly  forbade 
^wearing  altogether,  as  he. was  ready  to 
show,  if  his  Lordship  had  any  doubt  on 
the  subject,  by  referring  to  the  passages  . 
in  the  book  itsiSlf. 

The  Hon.  Chief  Justice  reminded  him, 
that  as  it  was  not  the  office  of  the  Judge 
to  make  the  law,  it  was  quite  unneces- 
sary to  argue  the  point ;  and  if  he  would 
not  conform  to  those  laws  under  the  pro- 
tection of  which  he  lived,  he  must  take 
the  consequences. 

Mr.  Mackay. — *<  Although  jrour  Lord- 
ship were  to  hold  up  Ben^  in  the  Que 
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hand,  and  the  Inquisition  in  the  other, 
I  would  'not  be  moved,  by  hope  or  fear, 
to  take  an  oath  contrary  to  my  con- 
science. Although  you  were  to  tear  me 
to  atoms !  I  would  not  swerve  ftouy  my 
religious  principles.  '  It  has  i)een  well 
known  for  the  last  four  years,  that  I  had 
an  objection  to  the  oath  in  question.  I 
have  no  objection  whatever  ^to  serve  on 
the  Jury ;  but  I  can  on  no  account  take 
the  prescribed  oath.*' 

The  Honourable  Chief  Justice  in- 
formed him,  that  if  he  would  not  serve 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Court,  ' 
he  ipust  be  fined ;  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly fined  200  Rupees,  a  sum  equal  to 
about  of  25.  of  English  money. 

On  Thursday,  April  24th.  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Wright,  late  of  the  Old  College, 
Homerton,  was  publicly  recognised  as 
ptistor  of  the  Independent  Church  at 
Witham,  Essex,  recently  under  the  care 
of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Newton.  The 
Rev.  J.  Jennings,  of  Thaxted, '  com- 
menced the  sendee  with  reading  the 
S(;riptures  and  prayer.  TTie  Rev.  Wm. 
Walford,  of  Homerton,  stated  the  na- 
ture of  a  Christian  church.  W.  H.  Pat- 
tisson,  Esq.  deacon  of  the  church,  llien 
related  the  proceedings  which  had  led  to 
their  election  of  Mr.  Wright  to  the  pas- 
toral ol&oeMnoiigst  them.  ThelUr.H. 
W.  Gardiner;;  of  Barnstaple,  Devon, 
offiered  up  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  the 
union  thus  ratified.  The  Rev.  R.  Alliott, 
of  Nottingham,  addressed  the  pastor 
.  ftam  I  Tim.  iv.  16.  The  Rev.  R.  Fkiost, 
of  Dunmow,  offered  up  the  geneiiid 
prayer ;  the  Rev.  J.  SayiUe,  of  Colches- 
ter, addressed  the  church  and  congre- 
gation from  Deut  i.  38. — **  Encourage 
him.".  And  the  Rev.  T.  Craig,  of  Bock- 
ingf  concluded  with  prayc;r. 

April  30,  Mr.  John  Thorp^  'late  of 
Blaekbom  Academy,  wm  pukKdyaiC 
apart  to  the  pastoral  office  over  the  ohufch 
of  Christ  assembling  at  Queen  Street 
Chapd,  Chester. .  Mr  WUsdu,  of  Northr 
wich^  latcoduped  the  service  by  reading 
■elect  portioas  of  Scripture  aoeomfvuiied 
with  prayer ;  Mr.  Turner, .  of  ,KnQts- 
ford,  offered  up  the  ordination  pr^«r  t 
Mr.  Thorp,  of  Bristol,  delivered  to  his 
son  an  affectionate  and  impressive  charge 
from  1  Tim.  iy.  16 ;  and  Mr.  Bennett^ 
of  Hatherlow,  concluded  the  service 
with  prayer.  In  the  evening,  the  inte- 
resting services  of  the  day  were  resumed, 
when  Mr.  Silvester,  of  Sandbach,praved, 
and  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Leeds,  addressed  an 
appropriate  sermon  to  the  people  frooi 
1  The8s.y.l3."  ' 
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1ll'0Ric«  PREPARING  FOR  THE  PRESS.    ■  WORKS   RECENTLY   PUBLISHED. 

^W.  J.  11.  WilliaMW,  of  Shrewsbury,  lias  The  Paramoont  liiiportanco  of  cmnino* 

be«n    Ibr,   soino     lime     pSAt     eoiplojring  nicating  tke  Gospel  to  iLo  lleatlieii,  cousi- 

momeuu  of  leisure  from  profruional  tTO-  Jcred  :    A  Sermon  |treiiohea  at  lli«  Half, 

catious,  in  aelecting  and  anniijiog  the  uu-  y^r\y   Meeting  of   llie   Baplint  Auxiliary 

itieroua  BiS3.  iu  iiU  possession,  and  witliiu  Missiooarj  SouielT  for  tlie  Wesrern   Uia- 

bis  reach,  of  the  venerable  Philip  Henry,  i^i^j  .    fa^ia    .t    iiiidsrewater,    Somerset* 

vfitb  a  view  to  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  April   2,   1823.    By  J.  Uayues,  of  Wel- 

Kdilion  of  bis  Life,  by  bis  son  Matthew.  lUigton.                                      ' 

Mr.WilliHms  is  desirous,   prior   to  com.  ^.^   ^^^^  ,^  ^^  ^   ,^^^j  ^^,         ^ 

jnitling  the  work  to  the  press,  that  he  may  ^^^^„^^^  ^.Jj   enforced:    A  Sermm,  oc- 

We  an  opportunity   of  ii,specl,ng  every  ^^^^j            ^,,^    ^^^^^    ^^  ^^^   ^^^^    j 

exislmg  d.Kn.ment  whicl,  may  at  all   bear  p,^j^^        ^          dolive.^d     on     SHbUtr. 

«lH>a  the  object,  and,   therefore,   soi.e.ts,  ^^^^.        ^^^^                      .„  „,^   ,,,^,^. 

from  the  bolder,  of  aaeh  papers,  the    em-  ^^^^^^  ^,,       ,   chiehester.     By  Wi«ia* 

liur^ry   loaii  of  thont—morfl    parUcularly  yy^i^g   M.  A 

diarit*,  aud  filers  in   Mr.  FliLlip  Heory*a  .,**',«       ».    ..  ».t      •      a  •>« 

bAmi-wriliiiff.   MHiler  Ihc  i^umiice  that,  if  „  ^  Letter  to  the  Hev  H.  11.  Norris  A.M. 

i^n*arded  lo  Mr,  W.  lij  .u*.!,.  they  shall  P«'i;etual  Curate  of    St.  John  s    Cfmpel, 

lie  ino*Lciir.,fully  pre*^i«d,  a»d  returned  Hackney,   containing    A«imadversio..K    on 

liwcii  BiiHJii4J«  ^"*   "  l***«l>e*^'^"*    Letter  to    the    Larl    of 

Me«mJs  of  \viUiam  H«jtey,  Esq..  the  Liverpool.'*  on   U,e  subject  of  the   BibI* 

Fm-iia*oJ  ni*^gii*pl.er  of  Cuvvpar.  Written  f<*^^^'     By  Juhu  PaterMiu.   D.  D,     Si. 

l.j  Hi..i.elf,    to  a  %oU.  4to,  P^lersburgh. 

S-serut    Wtiijoirs  of  llie  SuJTerings  ^d  Mertioirs  of  a  Captivity  among  the  In- 

CuplJvilj  of  the  Riiiat  FswiJy  of  France,  <*"»"»  of  North  America,    from  chilabood 

in  iLi;  Temple;   logJtbiir  v^UJ*  au  Account  *<>  the  age  of  oineieon,  with  Anecdote*  de- 

of    ll>e    Flight    tu    X'ttTBiiuea,       By    the  aoiiplive,  of  lUeir    iVlHuners  and   Cualomii. 

iJudic:^  of  A.i-i.uUmi;.  Wy  John  D.  H.untor.  8vo.  i2s. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  &c. 

OOMMUNicariONS  have  been  received  this  uionth  from  theUcv.  Messrs.  VV.Vowles--- 
J.  blauklMM'U'-C.  N.  Davies^H.  rhOmsoM— VV.  Moorhousc— J.  Ijeifchild— J.  Bass. 

Also--  kom  ^.  B.  WilUauut-^UaMia — A  Siucoie  Fiieud  —  JuVeuis — Viatorius 
llefttalor. 

llie  "  Coutradiorion*'  wbiob  we  \yere  hist  inoath  reqoeated  to  insert,  would  bare  «p- 
|>eared.  but  for  the  nkanner  in  which  it  was  required  to  be  made-  We  could  uqI  luider- 
fake  to  asi^rt— as  ^nnourse^es- -that  whioli  was  indirect  opposition  lo  our  previous 
iuformatloa— and  no  opportunity  had  pi-cs'cnted  itself  of  oowmuuicaiiug  with  iho  iudivi- 
dual  from  wboiti  we  received  the  statemout. 

Th«tJo«fMiioi|lcatii»tia  received  two  or  three  inontbs  baek  from  C.  8.  A.»  tboii(|;h  cre- 
^iuble  to  Um  latent  uoder  all  the  cirottmstJMwea  of  Ihe  case,  do  iiot  quite  meet  our 
tiowa. 

PhilodefUna  w«ll  be  aware  thai  tlie  sobjeot  to  whieb  be  has  directed' on r  attention  is 
OHO  <»f  ooH^derable  delioacy  and  difficolty.  Were  it  not  for  this,  we  should  have 
adopted  kii  eommunioatidn  ;  it  slialil  not,  however,  be  lost  sight  of.  and  if  a  favonrablo 
o|»p4Mrtiioity  should  |tresent  kself,  "we  sbaU  probably  avail  oursekes  bf  it.  We  quifo 
Bgree  wifb  Pliilodemus.  that  the  state  of  thiugs  to  which  be  refers  is  au  evil,  bat  whether 
It  idmita  of  pubUc  auimadversiou,  is  a  doubtful  question. 

{To  the  Editors, J  PenrUK  May  6,  XQi3. 

Gemtlemcn, — I  beg  leave   lo  inform  you,   that  a  paragraph  in   your  numbtir  f<ir 
October  last,  page  554,  under  the  title  **  Penrith  New  Chapel.**  purporting  te  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  Third  Report  of  the  North  Cottgregatioual  Union,  is  altogether  a  fabri- 
catioUf  no  such  paragraph  being  to  be  found  in  the  report  to  which  it  refers. 
I  am  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henuy  Thomsov, 
Mimster  of  the  Old  Piotestant  Dissenting  Congregation.  Penritb. 
lo  our  Literary  Announcements  of  {ast  month,  there  appeared  the  titles  of  two  or 
,  three  works,  which  in  the  hurry  of  the  last  days  of  the  mouth  c.<icaped  the  liditor*a 
eye.  However  exteosivoly  works  of  mere  fiction  may  be  read,'  aud  however  highly 
aouie  of  them  may  rank  in  the  literature  of  the  day,  wo  certaiuly  do  not  feel  inolined  to 
aaactiou  them  either  directly  or  iudircctly. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  MAURICE  PHILLIPS, 

OF    HARPENDRN,    HERTS. 


It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  seve- 
ral of  the  most  distinguished  orna- 
ments of  the  Christian  church, 
have  been  the  offspring  of  religious 
parents.  Such,  in  early  times, 
were  Origen,  Augustine,  and 
many  others,  who  enjoyed  the  pa- 
rental (liscipHne  of  those  who  lived 
in  the  fear  of  God.  Such  also 
were  Matthew  Henry,  Watts,  and 
Doddridge,  together  with  a  number 
of  learnt  and  useful  men  of  the 
last  century,  "whose  praise  is  in  all 
the  churches."  The  pious  care, 
and  the  prayers  of  the  righteous, 
for  the  spiritual  interests  of  those 
whom  God  has  given  them,  are 
seldom  in  vain.  Being  solicitous, 
by  early  instruction,  and  the  ex** 
ample  of  a  holy  life,  to  train  up 
their  children  "  in  the  way  they 
should  go,"  they  have  generally 
witnessed  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise,  in  finding  that  the  ob- 
jects of  their  care  and  affection  did 
not  "  depart  from  it."  Of  this 
description  were  the  ancestors  of 
Mr.  Phillips.  His  grand-father, 
after  whom  he  was  named,  was 
long  an  honourable  member  of 
one  of  the  largest  Dissenting 
churches  in  Soum  Wales.  His 
father  wils  also  a  consistent  mem- 
ber of  the  same  society  upwards 
of  sixty-four  years,  and  died  a 
witness  to  the  truth  and  excellence 
of  evangelical  religion. 

Mr,  Phillips  was  bom  in  the 
parish  of  Llangan,  in  the  county 
ofCarmarthen,  January  1767.  He 
was  sent  to  school  when  very 
young,   and  began   to  learn  the 
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Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism  as 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  read.     This 
he  did  with  great  assiduity,  until 
he  had  committed  the  whole  to 
memory,  both  in  Welsh  and  Eng- 
lish.    He  was  al^o  early   accus- 
tomed to  attend  public  worship 
with  his  parents  at  the  Indepen- 
dent meeting,  Henllan  Amgoed, 
where  they  sat  under  the  ministry 
of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Morgan. 
There  he  was  publicly  catechised 
every  Lord's-day,  according  to  the 
long    established   custom  of  the 
church,  which  has  ever  been  cele- 
brated for  its  attention  to  the  in- 
struction of  youth.     His  catechist 
was  Mr.  John '  David,  of  Carvan, 
for  whom  Mr.  Phillips  entertained 
an  affectionate  regard  to  the  close 
of  his  life.     The  good  old  man  is 
still  living,  and  has  furnished  the 
writer    with    several    particulars 
respecting  the   early  life  of  his 
catechumen.     He  represents  him 
as  having  beea  carefully  brought 
np  by  his  pious  father,  Mr.  Joseph 
Philips,    **  in   the   doctrine  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.'*    He  did 
not,  however,  discover  any  parti- 
cular marks  of  seriousness,  tintil 
Hbout  the  fourteenth  year  of  his 
age,    when  his  mother  died    of 
typhus  fever.     In  addition  to  this 
affliction,  he  caught  the  fever  him- 
self, and  was  brought  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  grave.     In  this  state, 
the  serious  reflections  which  broke, 
in  upon  his  mind,  enforced  by  the 
near  prospect  of  eternity,   were 
blessed   to  his   conversion.      He 
was  convinced  of  the  evil  of  sin, 
2  X  T 
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and  the  necessity  of  personal  reli- 
gion^ so  that  he  now  attended  with 
increasing  diligence  to  the  ap- 
pointed means  of  salvation.  In 
the  following  year,  therefore,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  church 
at  Henllan,  esteeming  it  his  duty 
and  privilege  to  make  an  open 
profession  of  his  obedience  to 
Christ.  In  doing  this,  he  was 
actuated  by  the  best  principles, 
^  and  the  purest  of  motives ;  so  that 
he  remained  steady  and  consistent 
in  his  deportment,  enjoying  the 
good  opinion  of  fill  who  knew 
him. 

His  father  was  in  business,  and 
intended  that  his  son  should  fol- 
low the  same  occupation  with 
himself,  and  in  which  he  Iiad  now 
been  employed  for  soiiae  time. 
This,  however,  was  not  congenial 
with  the  habits  and  wishes  of  Mr. 
Phillips.  He  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian 
ministryj^  and  to  enter  upon  a 
course  of  preparatory  st u  dy .  With 
this  his  father  very  readily  and 
tenderly  complied.  He  was  there- 
fore placed,  in  October  1784,  un- 
der the  tuition  of- his  pastor,  by 
whom  he  was  well  grounded  in 
the  elements  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages.  Other  branches 
of  classical  learning  also  received 
some  attention;  and  under  the 
direction  of.  Mr.  Morgan,  he  read 
a  few  books  on  the  subject  of 
divinity, 

Aft^r  spending  two  years  under 
the  instruction  of  his  pastor^^,  Mr.. 
Phillips  entered  tlie  Dissenting 
Academy  at  Oswestry,  in  Septem- 
ber 17J6\  Here,  unci 4jr  the  tuition 
of  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Williams, 
he  pursued  the  study  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  classics,  lenrnt  Hebrew, 
and  attended  to  get>graphy  and 
astronoroy.  The  students  next 
went  through  a  system  of  logic, 
rhetoric,  and  uattiral  philosophy. 
They  then  read  a  compendium  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  Godwin's 
Jewish  Antiquities,  Mark's  Me- 
dulla, and    part  of  Doddridge's 


Maurice  Phillips,  [[July, 

Lectures.  These  were  followed 
by  critical  lectures  on  the  Greek, 
Testament ;  and  daring  the  latter 
part  of  their  course  of  study,  they 
were  employed  at  different  tim^, 
in  tlie  composition  of  skeletons 
andsemions.  Among  ether  himih 
of  improvement^  the  students  at 
Oswestry  had  regular  meetings 
for  conversation,  whiek  were  often 
attended  by  the  t^tor.  At  one 
time  they  went  over  the  Apostle's 
Creed,  clause  afler  clause,  and 
spent  a  part  ot  the  time,  assigned 
to  each  meetings  in  conversing  on 
experimental  religion.  The  lie  v. 
John  Roberts,  of  Llanbrynmair, 
observes^  that  he  was  "  highly  m 
favour  with  tbe  tutor^  and  also 
with  Mrs.  WiUiams."  When  this 
gentleman  first  went  to  the  aca- 
demy, Mr*  Fbillips  w^is  sub-tutor. 
In  May,  1790,  Mr.  Phillips 
went  to  Brigslock,  in  Northamp- 
toni^hire,  having  been  recommend- 
etl  to  the  congregation  there,  as 
''  n  young  man  of  more  solklity 
than  sliuw,  pos^es^ing  a  mind 
strongly  bent  on  reading  and  im- 
provement." In  this  situation  he 
contirjued  about  six  yearsi,  dili- 
gently pursuing  tlie  work  to  which 
he  had  devoted  himself.  On  one 
part  of  the  Lord's- day,  he  preached 
at  Wei  don  J  in  connexion  with 
Brigs tock ;  and  once  a  month  he 
delivered  an  evening  lecture  at 
Corby,  Both  these  places  were 
four  miles  from  his  residence.  The 
meeting  houses  at  Weldon  and 
Brigstock  being  in  a  very  dilapi* 
dated  jstate,  and  tlie  number  of 
hearers  increasing^  a  new  place  of 
worship  was  erected  at  Weldon 
during  the  continuance  of  his  la- 
bours t^ierej  and  anotfier  at  Brig- 
stock  immediately  after  his  re- 
moval. "  His  blameless  life  and 
Christian  temper,"  says  tbe  Rev, 
Robert  Pickering,  who  succeeded 
him  in  this  situatiunj  "much  en- 
deared him  to  the  people  who  at- 
tended on  his  ministry ;  and  he 
wa»  held  in  high  estimation  by 
many  who  never  heard  him.     HU 
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pttblic  and  private  labours,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  were  rendered 
not  only  acceptable,  but  very  use- 
ful to  many.  He  was  the  honoured 
instrument  of  turning  many  "  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  to  God."  Several 
who  were  added  to  the  church 
after  his  departure,  owned  him  as 
their  spiritual  fether." 

While  at  Brigstock,  Mr.  Phillips 
was  very  attentive  to  the  younger 
members  of.  his  congregation. 
These  he  would  request  to  meet 
him  frequently  in  his  study,  when 
he  conversed  with  them  aft>out 
their  spiritual  interests.  His  me- 
thod was,  to  propose  to  them  some 
important  questions  on  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
then>  according  to  their  answers, 
gave  them  suitable  instruction. 
Many  expressed  the  real  pleasure, 
th^  found  in  these  religious  exer- 
cistel  '*  His  kind  and  affectionate 
risits  to  the  poor  and  iafflicted,'* 
say,8  Mr.  iPickering,  **  were  ren- 
d^d  very  beneficial.  One  pleas- 
ing* instance  is  .worthy  of  being 
r^Cdrded.  A  young  woman  had 
resided  for  a  little  time  at"  Leices- 
ter, and  having  iieard  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  her  mind  be- 
came deeply  impressed  with  li 
sense  of  reHgiott.  Indisposition 
dinnpeUed  her  tb  return  to  Brig- 
stocK,  her  native  village.  At  her 
request^  Mr.  Phillips  went  several 
titne9  to  converse  with  her,  when 
it  pleased  God,  in  his  sovereign 
mercy,  to  bless  his  visits  to  the 
cmiversion  of  her  ^ged  parents 
and  two  sisters.  The  whole  fa- 
mily beoone  his  regular  hearers, 
Aotigh,  prior  to  this,  they  had 
nfeVer  entered  a  Dissenting  place 
ij/t  #6hibip.  These  poor,  but  wor- 
lliy  p^le,  showed  by  their  holy 
and  consistent  i^alk,  that  they  had 
not  ilBceived  the  grace  of  God  in 
trahi." 

This  interesting  scene  of  his 
UbovtnM  and  the  general  state  of 
I'didm  while  Mt.  Phillips  re. 
voSm  bttci  win  be  best  described 


in  his  own  words.  Writing  to 
Dr.  Williams,  he  givps  the  follow- 
ing account : — "  The  prospect  her6 
is  very  promising  in  regard  to 
usefulness.  The  congregation  at 
Brigstock,  on  the  Sabbath  After- 
noon and  evening,  consists  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred 
people ;  that  at  Weldon  is  some- 
thing less^ numerous,  though  the  " 
new  place,  (which  has  n6  gaT- 
i^ries,)  is  generally  full.  There  is 
another  town,  widiin  less  than 
two  miles  of  Weldon,  where  I 
preach  once  a  month,  on  the 
Sabbath  evening.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  numerous,  and  disposed 
to  hear;  so  that  the  meeting, 
which  is  as  large  as  either  of  the 
other  two,  is  always  well  filled. 
The  constant  hearers  belonging 
to  each  congregation,  dwell  upon 
the  spot,  which  make.^  the  attend- 
ance more  regular.  There  are  also 
a  few  who  come  from  neighbour- 
ing villages.  In  these  three  places 
there  is  no  other  Dissenting  in- 
terest. There  are,  indeed,  a  few 
persons  who  meet  in  a  private 
house  at  Brigstock,  who  have  con- 
ceived a  dislike  to  my  preaching ; 
but  they  have  wrought  no  won- 
ders in  the  earth.  The  person 
who  preaches  to  them  has  gained 
no  new  ground,  nor  is  he  likely  to 
gain  any ;  and  i^ome  who  went 
after  him  at  first,  have  returned. 
He  is  a  miller,  who  resides  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  tells  the  few 
who  attend  him,  that  Christ  has 
*  done  every  thing  for  tbem ;  talks 
about  the  privileges  that  belong  to 
them,  as  good  folks;  and  they  sit 
under  his  shadow  with  great  de- 
light, sometimes  awake,  and  some- 
times asleep.  Here  we  have  no 
opposition  ftom  church  people 
worth  speaking  of.  Since  my 
coming,  prejudice  has  been  con- 
siderably diminished,  and  the  esta- 
blished clergy  have  not  much  in- 
fluence. The  people  have  an  idea 
that  they  are  at  liberty  to  hear 
where  Uiey  please.  Hence,  at 
Corby,  we  have  the  church  singers 
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at  our  meeting;  and  at  Weldon^ 
I  preach  an  annual  sermon  for 
what  is  called  a  Friendly  Society, 
whose  members,  except  two  or 
three,  are  church  people.  It  is 
the  practice  of  ministers  in  these 
parts  to  preach  a  new  year's  ser- 
mon to  young  people,  when  they 
collect  among  themselves  a  sum 
of  money,  as  a  present  for  the  mi- 
nister, which  amongst  us,  amounts 
to  four  or  five  pounds  every  year. 
The  situation  requires  less  salary 
than  more  public  and  genteel 
places ;  and  as  it  respects  a  pros- 
pect of  usefulness,  I  prefer  it  to 
any  other  that  I  know.  The  cast 
of  the  people  is  so  far  altered,  that 
they  will  bear,  without  offence, 
ariose,  alarming,  and  pointed  ad- 
dress,— a  mode  of  preaching  by 
far  the  most  useful  in  its  tendency ; 
and  we  are  surrounded  by  many 
congregations,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, with  which  we  maintain  a 
Christian  intercourse,  so  that  a 
minister  may  exchange  services 
with  his  brethren  as  often  as  he 
finds  it  convenient." 

In  December,  1794,  Dr.  Wil- 
liams  was  solicited  to  undertake 
the  superintendence  of  the  Inde- 
pendent College  at  Rotherham; 
and  on  accepting  the  invitation  of 
the  committee  in  the  following 
year,  was  anxious  to  have  Mr. 
Phillips  engaged  as  his  colleague. 
He  therefore  wrote  in  June,  1 795, 
to  know  his  mind  on  the  subject. 
"  I  have  alwajj^s  thought,"  said  he, 
"  that  your  present  situation  was 
but  preparatory  to  another,  and 
that  Providence  would,  at'  some 
time,  place  you  in  a  sphere  of 
usefulness  more  congenial  with 
the  prevailing  turn  of  your  mind. 
In  the  course  of  last  summer,  ap- 
plication was  made  to  me  for  in- 
formation, when  I  mentioned  you 
to  my  correspondent,  as  not  im- 
moveable, and  one  whom  I  consi- 
dered suitable  for  a  second  tutor. 
I  hope  you  will  open  your  mind 
freely  on  the  subject,  and  with  a^ 
little  reserve  as  possible  "     In  re- 


Maurice  Phillips*  ^^iSnw^ 

ply  to  this,  it  appears,  that  Mr. 
Phillips  expressed  no  inc^natiou 
to  remove,  as  the  Doctor  sa^'s,  in 
a  letter  of  more  than  two  months 
later  date,  "  The  committee  have 
been  requested,  according  to  your 
wish,  to  make  all  the  inquiry  in 
th^ir  power  for  a  suitable  tutor, 
and  are  now  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness." Speaking,  nowever,  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Brewer,  who  then  re- 
'sided  at  Sheffield,  and  was  about 
to  succeed  the  Doctor  at  Birming- 
ham, it  was  added,  "  He  gives 
very  little  reason  to  expect,  that 
the  committee  can  succeed  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  probable  they  will 
be  under  the  necessiiif  of  troubling 
you  with  an  application,  which, 
I  hope,  will  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
apology  to  yourself  and  your 
people,  if  it  should  be  so.**  The 
event  appears  to  have  proved  as 
Mr.  Brewer  expected,  so  that  Dr. 
Williams  was  authorized  to  make 
an  official  application  to  Mr. 
Phillips. 

In  his  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Williams  relative  to  a  successor  at 
Bri^stock,  a  passage  occurs  in  one 
of  nis  letters,  which  deserves  to 
be  here  recorded,  as  showing  how 
truly  concenied  he  was  for  his 
people;  and  as  being  not  less 
honourable  to  their  piety  and  in- 
telligence,, than  to  his  own  charac- 
ter :  ^'  If  some  proper  person .  do 
not  come,  and  accept  the  pastoral 
charge,  it  will  not  be  in  my  power 
to  remove,  for  \  have  assured  our 
people,  again  and  again^  that  I 
will  not,  nor  dare  I,  permit  the 
seed,  which  J  have  sown  with  so 
much  pains,  to  be  picked  up  by 
birds  of  the  air,  and  thus  come  to 
nothing,  An  incoherent  jpreapfaer^ 
a  man  pf  little  or  no  apphcation.  to 
study,  will  not  do  here.  He  will 
be  a  useless  animal,  tlie  people 
will  despise  him,  and  the  mipi- 
sters  around  will  have  no>  con- 
nexion .with  him.  Sometimes, 
when  I  think  of  leaving,  J  am 
almost  wr^^tched  thVo^^  fi?ar  of 
taking  4  wrpng,  sj^ep,  ,*Nfi  J^.se- 
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quences  of  whiqh.  I  am  not  able 
to  foresee.  I  have  the  clearest 
conviction,  that  I  would  not  re- 
move on  any  other  principle  than 
that  of  obedience  to  the  will  of 
G€k1  ;  and  if  it  be  not  his  will,  I 
most  sincerely  wish    that  some- 


thittg,  in  the  course  of  PrQndcoce, 
may  effectually  block  up  my  way. 
To  leave  this  retired  sitiiationt 
and  many  affectionate  friendi^  will 
be  a  heavy  ^trinl" 

(TobecotUumed.) 
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THE  BRITIS^I  MUSEUM. 
I  NEVEH  enter  this  national  repo* 
aitory  without  a  deep  feeling, 
whidi  I  should  6nd  it  extremely 
difficult  to  define.  I  some  time 
since  adverted  to  this  in  a  paper,* 
which  was  intended  to  have  beeri 
followed  up  by  a  series,  connected 
with  the  same  general  subject; 
but  when  I  sat  down  to  realise  my 
plan,  it  so  happened,  whether 
from  incapacity  or  indolence  I 
cannot  tell,  that  I  was  never  in 
the  writing  vein.  I  have  no  in* 
tentibn  of  pursuing  that  topic; 
but  I  advert  to  the  &ct,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  present  paper,  as  a 
due  to  certain  sentiments  and  ex- 
pressions which  it  may  contain. — 
I  use  a  doubtful  phrase,  because, 
as  I  have  no  definite  arrange- 
ment in  view,  my  thoughts  may 
chance  to  marshal  themselves — 
as  they  are  at  times  rather  apt  to 
do-— in  a  somewhat  desultory  way. 
— —  It  is  impossible  to  find 
iHie's-self  in  presence  of  the.geniu9 
of  antiquity,  without  strong  emo- 
tion. No  man,  I  would  fain  be- 
lieve, can  contemplate  the  mind 
of  far-off*  ages,  visibly  stampt  on 
the  wonders  which  surround  bun 
here,  without  a  sensation  of  awe, 
as  well  as  of  admiratum.  In  this 
court  and  vestibule,  and  in  vonder 
ranges,  are  fragments  whtcn  carry 
the  intellect  back  to  times  when 


tions  had  merged  in  the  inventions 
of  men,  and  a  system  of  mysteries 
and  symbols,  with  all  that 

—crctr,  who,  under  finmeii  of  old  renown, 
OfiHis,  Ii:s,  Orui,  and  their  tmin. 
With  monttronx  tbape^,  nnd  iiorc<*ricf 

fibniH 
Fanutic  Egypt  and  her  pricst«,  to  Sfek . 
Their  wandering  gods,  disguiBcd  in  brn* 

tith  foruin. 
Rather  thati  human. 

Here  lie  scattered  the  wrecks 
of  those  works  of  art  which,  at  a 
period  scarcely  discernible  i)i  the 
distance  of  ages,  adorned  the  pa- 
laces of  the  Egyptian  kings,  and 
the  temples  of  their  divinities. 
It  would  afford  matter  of  durious 
discussion  to  investigate  the  rea« 
sons  why,  amid  finished  workman- 
ship and  exuberant  invention,  we 
can  trace  so  little  of  the  higher 
principles  o€  imitation  and  adjust- 
ment In  their  figures  we  may 
observe  a  general  knowledge  of 
proportion,  none  whatever  of  the 
laws  of  muscular  action.  The 
features  .of  the  countenance  are 
fipequently  wrought  out  with  con- 
siderable skill,  but  the  expression 
of  varying  emotion,  seems  never 
to  have  occurred  to  the  artist  as 
an  object  to  be  attainecL  Labour 
and  vague  resemblance  appear  to 
have  Deen  the  sole  ideas  which 
the  Egyptian  sculptor  connected 
with  his.  task;  and  he  carrie4 
them  resolutely  through  the  most 


the  Pharaohs  swayed  the  sceptre  '  repelling  enterprizes.  However 
of  Egypt— to  that  precis^  period  intractable  the  material,  he  feav- 
when  the  great  Prim»vai  Tradi-    lesgly  encountered  it;  he  patiently 

If  ^ ; : ^^^ — -— ^L     worked  dpwrt  the  hardest  granite 

'  ,        ♦  ;*  Nature  and  Art"  .     t:Q  the  required  shap(|,  an^.iyhen 
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years  of  unwearied  applicaticm  had 
pitiduced  tlie  desii^  effect,  he 
ttmied  to  some  equally  unimpres- 
siWe  mass,  whih  we  same  prospect 
before  him  of  protracted  esijerdon 
and  unvarjrbig  results.  Perhaps 
this  peculiarity  in  the  choice  of 
his  material,  may  assist  in  account- 

finish  of  his  worlqiiapsbip*  The 
flexibilliyof  muscle  and  th^  varia- 
tion of  surface,  in  the  human  body^ 
could  scarcely  admit  of  adequate 
representation  with  io  Bard  a  tex- 
ture as  its  medium.  Marble  will 
allow  a  freedom  to  the  hand,  which 
the  granites  of  Thebes  deny,  and 
the  powers  of  Phidias  himself 
would  have  failed  in  communicat- 
ing to  the  latter,  that  unrivalled 
piiability  to  which  he  modelled 
the  first.  It  is  not,  however, 
meant  to  assign  any  tiling  more 
than  a  limited  influence  ta  ihh 
circumstance ;  the  inferiority  of 
tile  Egyptian  artists  is  eviiJent 
thin  tig  hout  the  M-'hole  range  of 
their  professional  exertions;  the 
outline  and  the  painting  of  tlieir 
pictures,  is  as  rude  iind  inexpres- 
sive as  their  Beulpture^  and  while 
we  may  trace  in  their  stntuary 
and  their  architecture,  the  naked 
dements  of  Grecian  grandeiir,  we 
shall  !ook  in  vain  for  the  alir^htest 
hint  of  that  pathos  with  which  the 
latter  was  blended. 

The  architecture^  indeed^  of 
Egyptj  was  of  a  higher  and  more 
interesting  character  than  its 
flcnlpture-  Its  varietieSj  both  in 
design  and  combination  are  bound- 
Jess*  The  artist  revelled  in  the 
luxuriance  of  his  imaginationj  and 
siet  no  limit  to  the  magnificence  of 
his  inventions*  The  hundred 
gates  of  Tliebes  seem  to  he  re^ 
moved  out  of  the  range  of  fiction^ 
hy  tlie  colossal  grand eur,  and  the 
interminable  perspective^  of  its 
niassiveand  widely  spread  remains. 
The  ornamental  details  of  the 
atmcttires  of  Mem  pins  and  the 
MemnoniunTj  furnished  the  rich 
materials  whence  the  Greeks  se- 


lected the  elements  of  Achaian 
art,  and,  with  exquisite  discnmi- 
nation  and  unerring  taste,  re- 
strained the  wild  profusion  of 
genius  Within  the  boundaries  of 
raultless  system  and  scientific  rule. 
But  specimens  of  Egyptian  struc- 
ture are  too  unweildy  for  expor- 
'fetmn,  "inS  1^  Iftfge  fragments 
which  surround  u&bere  are  chiefly 
from  k  diflerent  class.  This  gi- 
gantic bust,  with  its  mild  and 
g^entle  aspect, — what  chaogea  has 
it  not  witnessed  during  the  thou- 
sands of  years  which  have  parsed  / 
since  it  was*  firit  set  up  amid  the 
palaces  nnd  temples  of  the  The- 
baid.  Tlie  Pharaohs — Shishak — 
Cambyses — Alexander — the  Pto- 
lemies^— the  Human 3 — Amrou  and 
his  Saracens  —  Saladin  and  the 
Crusaders — the  Mamalukes — all 
the  dyndsties,  the  wars,  the  civil 
and  domestic  tragedies,  the  pride, 
the  pomp,  the  misery,  which  con- 
nect themselv^s^with  these  names, 
have  passed  '  away  beneath  the 
tranquil  and  complacent  regard  of 
this  benignant  countenance.  Per- 
haps the  Israelites  assisted  in  its 
elevation^— Sesostr is  may  have  re- 
viewed hls'armtes  before  its  seat, 
and  his  harnessed  monarchs  may 
have  dr^wn  his  cat'  to  the  shrine 
which  it  adorned — ^Julius  may 
have  paused  in  admihition  of  its 
giant  bulk— ^nd  the  eye  of  Rhaled 
glanced  In  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion on  a  relic  at  idoTatiry* 

These  repositories  of  the  dead, 
dark  and  funereal  in  their  hue, 
have  passed  thrdugh  strange  vicis- 
situdes, from  the  period  when 
they  enclosed  the  mortal  remains 
of  some  high  chieftain,  to  thkt  itk 
ivhith  orte  of  tbem  was  made  the 
omanienC  of  a  Turkish  Mosque, 
and  the  other  became  a  publie 
eistem  in  CaYro,  and  the  Sarco- 
phagus— the  dciXMrerqf  (he  dead, 
r— obtained  the  inappropriate  dis- 
tinction of  tlie  Lovefs  Foufd,^ 
It  were  tedious  to  redton  up 
these  various  remnants  of  la- 
borious att,  the  imcouth  deities. 
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and  the  enonnous  fragments 
of<  colossal  limbs  which  sur*. 
round  us;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
turn  away  from  this'  impressive 
scene  ¥rithout  one  painful  com- 
ment. All  these  evidences^  and 
illustrationa  of  antic) ue  maj^uifi- 
cence^  bear  the  deep  and  mde« 
lible  brand  of  Bigotry  and  Sjui* 
VERY.  The  stupendous  colon- 
nades, the  statues  of  giani-bulk, 
the  Cyclopean  masonry  of  the 
Egyptian  structures,  were  wrougrht 
and  raised  by  the  wretched  vie* 
tims  of  tyranny  and  saperstitifm. 
The  priests  of  Isia  or  C)  sir  is,  ob-, 
tained  from  the  fears  of  their  vo- 
tarieSj  either  pecuniary  ov  niamj^J 
aid,  while  the  despot  urged  for- 
ward the  completion  of  J  lis  gor- 
geous edifices^  by  tlie  sconrge  or 
the  swcirtl  The  appareivt  wox*k 
of  enclmntment — the  struclurfs 
which  the  thntui^tic  excursions  of 
an  onental  imagination,  may  hnvQ 
fabled  to  spring^  jrp  at  the  biikHng 
of  sonie  AttiCHn  nuipjitiiin,  were- 
the  slow  elaborii turns  uf  n  feeble 
and  iiiisemble  race,  among  whum 
tlie  lij^hl  of  a  briglitt^rdisptnKatjuUj 
and  the  ble.ssingss  tif  a  higher  civi- 
lization, had  been^  partially  at 
leabtj  revealed  during  the  so- 
journing of  the  sons  of  Israel, 
But  their  eyes  were  sealed,  their 
hearts  were  darkened^  nnd  ihcy 
preferre<l  the  inm  bondage  of  a 
tyrant  king  and  an  opjiresijive 
hierarchy,  to  the  superior  know- 
ledgCj  and  the  idtimate  liberiition, 
of  the  descendants  of  Abruhum* 

But  we  myst  quit  this  apart- 
ment with  all  the  spirit-.stsrnn,^; 
recollectionsi  which  it  awakens, 
for  yon  tier  hall  and  vestibule, 
where  the  genius  nf  ancient  Greece 
yet  lives  and  breath#i  in  those 
forms  of  imri  vailed  grandeur, 
beauty  I  antltruth.  This  noble  work 
by  which  i  stmdj  came  forth  from 
the  block  beneath  the  eye  and  hand 
of  that  very  F  hid  las  who*se  name 
is  the  representative  of  all  that  is 
glorious  and  consummate  iu  art— 
these  frie^c^j   Hiid  metopes j   and 


capitd/i,  onm  fytw^i  pfri  at  tbe 
unequallrd  iftructurei  o£  letipNif-^ 
and  theMf  m^^e  shvedi  mi  tiin^^if 
what  were  onpe  the  ^yped  of 
heroes,  nyn^phs,  and  demi^pods,. 
with  the  surroondiiig  ahafta,  bases,  . 
altars,  and  relievos,  attest  the  skill 
of  menclaiioiiig  a  scarcely  inferior 
admiratioD. .  When  we  fcmtetii* 
plate  those  recumbent  %ures,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the 
intellectual  and  manual  power  hy 
which  the  forpi  and  attitude  ol* 
nature  si^ems  to  have  been  moulded 
rather  than  chiseled.  So  perfiect 
is  their  repose,  and  with  such 
simple  fidelity  is  the  character  of 
existence  expressed,  that  the  living* 
form  itself  might  be  supposed  to- 
have  been  consigned,  by  some  in** 
stantaneous  process,  to  everlasting 
marble.  Examine  tX\e  folds  ^* 
this  redundant  drapery,  acoem-^ 
modating^  itself  to  the  varied  atti*: 
tudes  of  these  majestic  females, 
and  they  will  appear  more  like 
the  play  of  the*  artist,  freely  work- 
ing with  his  hand  the  pliant  sub* 
stance  d  his  clay  model,  than  the 
"severe,  laborious  work  jof  the 
mallet  and  chisel.  Yon  groupea 
of  movixig  figurei|.engaged  in  the 
procession  of  the  Panathens^a^r-^ 
those  marvellous  representalioiisoP 
the  battles  of  the  CentfiursT— thos«. 
horses'  heads,  worthy  to  precede 
the  car  of  Hyperion — ^in  short,  tl^e- 
most  brilliant  exan^ples  of  iuven-r. 
tive  genius  and  executive  j^kill, 
every  where  meet  tlie  eye  and  fill 
the  mind. 

One  feeling,  ho>»ever,  .^itrudes 
itself  even  in  the  presence  pf  thi^: 
magnificence  of  gei^ius,  find  r  it 
weighs^ upon  the  mi^d  with.i^i«- 
tense  oppression.  All  these  wo^h* 
d^rs  we^je  create^  under  the  inn 
fluence  of  Ioojlaiyry,  and  these, 
glorious  inventions  wer^  realised. 
%  the  slaves  of  demaraliaing 
superstitions.  Political  hherty 
was  possessed  by  the  Athenians,, 
even  to  licentiousness;  b#t  their . 
pexverte4  worship  hdd  (hein  iiii 
degrading  bopdage.    Npt  4dl  >th«i 
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exquisite  decorations  of  the  niytho- 
logy  of  Greece/  not  the  kmdlingv 
&ncy  of  h^  hards,  nor  the  f  Uiw- 
iiig  dreationd  of  her  artiHs^  thotigh 
instinct  with  beauty,^  splendor, 
life,  can  hide  the  d^fbrmity  of  a 
system  essentially  and  incurably 
corrupts  Cruelty  and  sensuality 
defiled  her  temples;  aviu*ice  and 
ambition  dictated  the  oracles  of 
her  prie^s;  fanaticism  and  in- 
tolerance possessed  and  inflamed 
lier  communities.  When  such  are 
die  associations  connected  with  the 
nobler  efforts  of  human  intellect, 
we  may  well  take  refuge  in  a 
higher  wisdom  and  an  infinite 
benevolence,  from  the  dark  and 
dangerous  aberrations  of  our  own 
counsels—- we  may  joyfully  take 
up  a  song  of  thanksgiving  to  our 
Crod  and  Saviour,  who  has  rescued 
us  from  ^Egyptian  slavery,  and 
from  the  destructive  wanderings 
of  tlie,  accomplished  Greek. 


THE  DUTY  OF  ESTEEMING 
OTHERS  BETTER  THAN  OUR- 
SELVES. 

The  morality  of  the  New*  Testa- 
n^ent  is  as  sublime  as  its  doctrines. 
The  one  rises  as  far  above  the 
level  or  tlie  tendency  of  our 
grovelling  dispositions,  as  the  other 
above  tlie  comprehension  of  our 
fVeble  reason.  The  heathen  mora- 
lists could  no  more  teach  the  for- 
mer in  all  its  purity  a[nd  elevation, 
than  their  philosophers  could  dis- 
cover the  latter.  It  is  scarcely 
more  offensive  to  the  pride  of  in- 
tellect to  be  told,  that  in  the  unity 
of  the  Divine  Essence,  there  are 
three  persons,-^that  the  Father, 
the  Scffi,  and  the  Spirit,  are  each 
o^  them  God;  than  it  is  to  the 
pride  of  selfishness  tend  fancied 
superiority  to  be  required  to  look, 
"  not  on  our  own  things,  but  on 
the  things  of  others  ;*•  **  in  low- 
liness of^iml,  for  each  to  esteem 
others  better  than  themselves.** 
Phil.  ii.  S.  What!  cries  theenlight- 
ehed  si^eious  philosopher,  can  I 


justly  be  expected  to  esteem  better 
than  myself  that  dull  mechanic, 
who,  without  advancing  a  single 
step  in  the  paths  of  knowledge, 
or  ever  forming  a  single  original 
idea,  eternally  perambulates  the 
beaten  track,  die  well  trodden 
eirde  of  his  rules  and  practice? 
What!  demands  the  self-compla- 
cent poet,  soaring  to  the  skies  on 
the  wings  of  imagination,  and 
rivalling,  nay,  as  he  thinks,  ex- 
ceeding, the  beauty  of  the  universe 
by  the  creations  of  his  genius,  can 
it  be  right  in  me  to  esteem  better 
than  myself,  that  plodding  hus- 
bandman, who  never  once  ^It  th^ 
inspiration  of  the  muse,  or  the. 
genuine  impression  of  the  Ipllysian 
scenes  of  nature?  What!  asks 
(and  that  with  greater  indignation 
and  disdain  than  either  of  the 
former),  the  boasting  Pharisee, 
the  man  of  exact  and  specious 
social  virtue,  and  religious  ob- 
servance, would  St  not  be  a  gross 
<iffence  against  truth  and  reality, 
for  me  to  esteem  that  publican, 
that  egregious  sinner,  as  better 
than  myself  ?  Hence,  the  enemies 
of  the  Gospel  have  repeatedly 
cavilled  at  this  precept:  they  have 
affected  to  glory  over  it,  as  unrea- 
sonable in  theory,  and  impractica- 
ble in  real  life.  It  is  easy  (or 
rather  it  is  impossible,)  to  con- 
ceive with  what  contempt  a  Gib- 
bon or  a  Hume,  placing  self-esti- 
mation, alias  pride,  ^mong  the 
virtues,  must  have  contemplated 
such  exhortations  as  these :  and  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  too  many  pro- 
fessing Christians  pay  no  more 
regard  to  this  injunction,  than  if 
it  were  not  found  in  the  Bible ; 
and  that  others  consider  it  a  kind 
of  bold  hyperbole,  containing 
very  little  meaning,  and  applica- 
ble in  very  few  cases.  No  wonder 
that  it  IS  so  lamentably  disre- 
garded. It^is  directly  opposed  to 
two  of  the  most  powerful  princi- 
ples of  our  fallen  nature,  selfish- 
ness and  pride.  It  is  easy,  how- 
ever, to  proye,  diat  the  objections 
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1 8l?5.3  The  Dui^  qf  esteeming 
of  infidels  against  this  requisition 
mre  ^oundless^  and  their  glorying 
yaio :  that  it  is  not  only  reason- 
able imd  practicable,  bat  divinely 
excellent^  and  that  the  spirit  which 
it  breathes  must  be  cultivated  by 
all  who  would  so  humble  them- 
selves, as  that  they  may  aflerwards 
be  exalted. 

It  is  certain  that  some  are  better 
thayi  others,  anid  may  know  that 
they  are  so.  It  is  readily  granted 
also,  that  it  is  the  duty  of*  every 
man  to  ibrm  correct  ideas  of  his 
own  character  and  state ;  to  view 
these^  as  well  as  other  things,  in 
the  light  of  tfuth  and  reality. 
i^ow  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it 
possible  for  him  who  is  evidently 
superior  to  others,  and  bound  to 
estimate  himself  according  to  what 
he  really. is,  to  esteem  tliose  who 
^re  obviously  inferior  to  hi^,  bet- 
ter thfm  himself? 

Perhaps,  it  may  be  said^  that 
the  esteem  here  requir^d^  is  rather 
practical  than  theoretic,  that  In 
order  to. manifest  it,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  investigate  and  deter- 
mine the  question,  whether  others 
really  ex^cel  us  or  not;  but  that 
whatever  may  be  pur  possessions^ 
attainments^  or  stations,  we  should 
study  a  modest,  unassuming,  dis- 
position and  deportment;  treat 
others  witji  all  proper,  deference 
and.  respect;  mortify  every  thing 
like  vain-glory,  and,  a^  far  as  duty 
will  permit,  be  ready  to  yield  to 
others,  and  give  them  the,  most 
honourable  place ;  or,  as  the  apos- 
tle elsewhere  expresses  it,  we  are 
to  "  be  kindly  affectioned  one  to 
another,  in  honour  preferring  one 
another.  He  who  i^  greatest 
amongst  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  to  make  himself  the  j§er- 
yant  of  ^1.  Matt,  XX.  26,  27. 
And,  hence,  in  the  verses  whiqh 
follow^  that  which  we  are  illus- 
trating, we  are  required  to  "  look 
Dot  every  man  on  bis  own.  things, 
but  every  cfian  also  on  the  things 
of  others;"  and  then  to  let  "  this 
mind  be  in  us  which  was  also  in 
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Oiiers  better  than  Ourselves.        $4S 
Christ  Jesus."    Though  he  was 
infinitely  superior   to  men,    and 
well  knew   his   superiority,    yet 
how  did  he  humble  himself,  what, 
sacrifices  did  he  make  for  their 
benefit?  how   did  he  resign  his- 
honours,    his    rights,    that    they, 
might  be  exalted  ?    Ver.  6.  "  Who '. 
being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought 
it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God.     But  made  himself  of  no 
reputation,  and  took  on  him  the 
form  of  a  servant."     In  imitation 
of  him,  we  are  to  be  ready  to  lAsike 
sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
and  thus  practicallj',  in  lowliness 
of  mind,  to  esteem  others  better    ' 
than  ourselves.  '      .  .. 

It  may  be  observed,  too,  that 
this  precept  was  given  to  a  society, 
of  professing  Christians,  all  -of 
vfhom,  in  the  judgment  of  charity, 

.were  possessed  of  true  moral  ex- 
cellence. If  we  could  answer 
them  on  no  other  ground,  this 
consideration  alone  would  enable 
us  to  repel  some  of  the  principal 
objeictipns  which  may  be  urged 
against  the  Apostle's  ^  exhortation. 
How^  it  may  be  said,  can  themant 
of  amiable  dispositions  account  the; 
churl — ^how  can  he  yrhq  is  emir 
nent  for  his  morality,  reckon  the 
profligate— and  how  the  exemplary 
Christian  est^m  the  blasphemer—*, 
better  than  himself?  Tl^e  Apos* 
tie  did  pot  suppose  that  there 
were  any  ^ro^igates  or  blas;? 
phemers  among  those  to  whom 
he  addressed  the  words  which  we 
are  considering ;  but  that  they 
were  all  enlightened  and  sanctified 
by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

We  might  answer  or  avoid 
these  objections  on  another  ground. 
The  verse  may  perliaps  contain  a 
general  precept,  capable  of  a  very 
extensive  applijcation ;  and  the 
Apostle  did- not  think  it  necessary 
to  specify  its  exceptions,  because 
men. are  far  too  anxious  to  find, 
too  prone  to  urge  them.  The  far 
greater  part  of  m^n,  if  they  judge 
impartially,  will  find  multitude^ 
who  are  superior  to  theqi  In  manf 
2  V 
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quires  us  to  be  quicfk-  in  discem- 
ifi^y  and  impaftiol  ancl  generotts 
in  adknowlec^ng,  the  superiority 
of  all  Who  really  excel  xrs;  to  con- 
template the  ffifls  and  graces  of 
others  ^th  prteasare;  never  to 
cAaim  re^)ect  to  which  ire  are  not 
entitled,  or  to  affect  excellences 
which  we  do  not  possess ;  never 
to  attempt  to  darken  o^ers,  that 
We  ourselves  may  shine,  or  to  re- 
j«ce  in  their  fall,  because  il  gives 
us  «n  opportunity  of  rising ;  to  be 
on  our  guard  against  env}-  in  all 
ito  forms,  and  to  cultivate  that 
benevolence  which  rejoiceth  not  in 
iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  tt-uth. 
Farmer,  if  we  judge  impartially, 
we  «hall  fiRd'l>ut  few  persons  who 
do  not  surpass  us  in  something 
wfat<^  is  vaiuaible ;  and,  if  we  act 
in  the  spirit  of  this  precept,  we 
shaH  be  always  ready  to  Esteem 
them  better  than  ourselvies  in  every 
thmg  Jn  wiiich  they  excel  n*,  and 
so  to  give  ^'honour  to  whom  honour 
is  dne.'^  But  I  apprehend,  that 
none  of  these  observations  ex- 
haust, or  even  reach,  the  full  mean- 
ftig  of  the  precept.  Perhaps  those 
which  ibllow  may. 

Every  man  knows,  or  'at  least 
may  know,  more  of  his  own  ini 
dmihies  and  secret  sins,  than  he 
can  know  of  those  of  others.  We 
can  ol)serve  only  a  part  of  the  out- 
ward conduct  of  our'  feljow  men. 
We  are  ignorant  of  their  secret 
ftcdons,  of  their  mtotives,  and  the 
fhunes  and  workings  of  their 
mind.  We  are  better  acquainted 
then,  or,  ought  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted, with  our  own  weak- 
nesses, and  infirmities,  and  defi- 
ciencies, with  our  insensibility  of 
mind,  and  hardness  of  heart,  with 
our  vain  thoughts  and  wicked 
imaginations,  than  with  the  fbllies 
and  vain  thoughts,  ficc.  of  any 
other  man.  It  is  true,  that  we 
may  "  judge  of  the  tree  by  its 
fruits,"  that,  *'  as  in  water  face 
answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of 
man  to  num.*'    And,  therefore,  we 


are  as  vain,  and  as  foolisli,  and 
wicked  as  our  own.  But  stHl 
we  cannot  be  certain  that  tWs  is 
the  case.  There  Is  a  possibility 
that  they  mapr  liave  ^bwa  better 
than  we  in  this  respect ;  and  it  is 
our  duty,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
charity,  which  hopeth  and  be^ 
lievedi  all  things,  to  hope  tfiat 
this  may  Tiave  been  the  <;ase.  Adcl 
to  this,  that  our  own  imperfections 
and  sins  should  more  deeply  im- 
press our  mind  than  those  of 
others  can;  .  and  the  deeper  the 
impression  which  they  make  0i\ 
our  hearts,  the  more  they  will 
dispose  us  to  think,  that  others 
may  not  have  been  so  bad  as  we, 
and  that,  therefore,  we  ought  to 
esteem  them  better  than  oursirfves. 
As,  therefore,  it  regards  secret 
fkiilts,  the  motives,  the  working 
of  the  mind,  every  man  eaai  prove 
more  -evil  against  himself  than^he 
can  against  others.  In  their  case, 
he  has  only  the  evidence  of  in*. 
fference,  of  probability ;  in  his 
own,  that  of  consciousness,  of  cer- 
tainty. 

Again,  it  is  the  duty  of  eveiy 
man  to  keep  his  eye  fixed  on  bis 
own  deficiendes  and  sins,  but  on 
the  excellences  of  others,  and  the 
reason  of  this  is  evident.  It  is 
obviously  incumbent  on  us  to  be 
most  on  our  guard  where  we  are 
exposed  to  ttie  greatest  perO. 
Now,  we  are  infimtely  more  in 
danger  of  thinking  too  highly  of 
ourselves,  and  too  meanly  of  others, 
of  being  too  charitable  to  our- 
selves, and  too  severe  to  others, 
than  of  the  contrary.  We  are 
required  to  lay  aside  every  weight, 
and  the  sin  which  most  easily 
besets  us.  A  disposition  to  form 
extravagant  conceptions  of  our 
own  merit,  and  disparaging  ideas 
of  others,  at  least,  whenever  they 
become  oufr  computers  in  honour, 
(and  this  is  the  case  which  the 
Apostle  had  particularly  in  Tie#,) 
is  a  weight  which  incumbers,  n 
sin  which  easily  besets  us  all,  «s 
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patitekAra- of  bmnaa.  nature, 
tbeor  is.  this  w«igjbt  ta  be  laid 
aaide»  bow  is  thiji^sm  to  be  doo^- 
tified,?'  One  way,  and'  perhapg 
the  b«$t  which>  can  be  pointed^ 
outy  If  to  keep  our  eye  fixed  on 
OHT  own  deficiencies  and  sins^  and 
OB  Ibe  attaiiiinentfiy  the  excellences 
of  others.  But,  if  we  do  so^  v^e 
shall  most^  certainly  be  led^  '^  in 
loiidiiiess-of  mindy  toesteem  others 
better  thaa  ourseL^es**' 

Lastly,  we  are  requir^  to  be 
6Urict»  end  even,  severe^.in  ludging 
ourselves,  but  candid  and^  chari- 
table in  judging  others;,  l^iast 
this  is  the  case,  is  evident,  from 
numerous  passages  of  the  word  q( 
God,  How  frequently  and\  so* 
lemnly>  are  we  cautioned  ^^inst' 
self-deception,  against  forming  too 
bigh  an  opinion  of  ourselve^, 
against  being  too  easily  satisfi^ 
widi  evidences- of  the  goodness  of 
qui;  (character,  and  the  safety  of 
our  stale ;  ai^d-assured  that  here  we 
are  exposed  to  great  da];^en  How 
ex|»res«ly  ^e  we. commanded  not 
to  ju^ge  othersft  lest  we  be  judged 
and  ,€ondemnedi  And^  the  pro^ 
priety  of  all  this  is*  obvious.  We 
have  tp  aoswei;  for  ourselves,  igad 
not  fon  othersi;  "Every  man 
most  bear  his  own^  burd^n,^  wh^n 
be  sta^ids  befcnre^  the. tribunal  of 
bMM  Majcer,  aod,i»ot  the, burden  of 
otbfii^.  We  are  to  repenti  of  our 
owj:|;  sinsi  and  not?  of  the  sins  of 
others; .  We-cw*  correct  ourselves 
vben  we  axe  unable  to  correct 
«tfievs»  The  consequences  of  a 
mistake  in  oup  own  case,,  will  be 
much,  more  serious  than  in;  the 
case  <^  others.  It  is  evidently 
lagbt,  then,  that  we  should  be 
rigidly  severe  in  juclging  ourselvei^ 
andiCandi^  in  j  udg?ng  others ;  bu t^ 
if  we  iMfe  so,  we  shall  certainly,  be 
induced^  in  lowliness  of  mind,  to 
esteem  others' ,  better  than  our- 
aelves4  Hefice  the  most  eminent 
s^ifit^i;  alive  to  their  own  defi^ 
cU^ciesi  deeplyi  ^^sibJ©  of  thwr 
wim  mn^  espeeiatty'  o^  their  re- 
maiiiiQg  dei^iiirity>  ha»e^,with  the 


Hofw  greatest  sineeril^/appliAd  to  d»eai»' 
selves  the  language  of  the  AfM>8ide 
Vaul, ''  I.ess  than  tihe  least  of  all 
saints"—'*  the  chief  of  sinnei9»f 
This  has  been  with  them,  not  tbe 
language  of  formality,  of  affected 
piety,  and  of  pride,  assuming  the 
garb  of  humility  thajt.  it  mi^ 
move  successfully  angle  for  praise^ 
but  of  penitence j  of  holy  revenig^^ 
of  humiliation  respecting  themv 
sdves,.  and  hope  respecting  otheii^ 
How  mttch  more  honourable isit 
to  thereligion  of  Jesus,  tbatseme  of 
the;  most  plausible  objections' its 
adversaries  have  beeni^ldto  bring 
against  it^  have  been  f<Minded  on 
its  requiring,  as  they  have-thought; 
Voo^  mudh  virtue,  an  ex<»s8  of  gpodr 
ness,  an  extravaganee  of  disinte* 
restedness  and  benevojence.  How 
difi^ntis  itfrom  diose  religionsi. 
which  Mnction-  impurity,  prid% 
and  unjustice !  But  let  us  remem* 
ber,  that  it  dbes  something  mofe 
for  those^who  embrace  it  than  to 
form'their  characters)  important  as 
this  is.  It,  reveals  a  Redeemeiv 
who  is  mighty  to  save,  an,atone^ 
ment  by  which  sin  maybe  foiv 
given,  a  righteousness  by  which 
tiie  sinner  is  made  ju8t,v  and  it  ia 
at  the  £Dbt  of  the,  cross  that  we 
best  learn  the  morality  of  the  Gos4 
pel, .  that  we  most  easily  imbibe 
his .  ^furit,.  w^ais-^  iqe^  and  lowly 
in  heact^  and  thus  find  vss^  tO'O^ 
soulfiw 


ON  ELOQIJENCB. 

It  was  proposed  to  consider'  tfafa 
subject  in  a  sepoud  view  ;r*as  coun 
nocted  with  the  Iiabits^  jieUngds 
and  pr^itdteef  of  ai^r  auditory.  It 
is  ob  viims,  that  e¥eiy  appeal^  whi^jh 
may  be  made  without  due  refer*^ 
ence  to  the  personalities  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  directed)  must  he 
altogether  inefficient  Thewottby 
Jesuit  who  preached^  in;  Listin  tp 
the inhabitanUof  Slam,  wa^litde 
more  absurd  than;. would  be»  a 
sjj^isaker^  wlu>i>  thaugb>  usingi  tbi 
)same  IsfitgiASgr  wiitb,Jlii»  bmoml 
2Y2 
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ilioiil4  address  them  in  a  strain  of 
tentiment^  either  idx>ve  their  ap« 
prehension^  or  in  violent  and  un- 
qualified counteraction  of  their  ge- 
neral habits  of  thinking  and  acting. 
The  truths  which   St.  Paul  an- 
nounced^ with  apostolic  fidelity  and 
consummate    eloquence,  boUi  to 
the  Jews  and.  the  Greeks,  were 
not  delivered  in  the  same  manner 
to  races  of  such  opposite  national 
character.      He  varied    his   dis- 
course to  each,  and  to  eadi   he 
employed,   with   surpassing   skill 
and    admirable    adaptation,    that 
dsss  and  order  of  argument  which 
was  the  most  likely  to  secure  for 
him  a  favourable  hearing.     When 
he  stood  before  the  corrupt  council 
of  the  Jewish  Hierarchy,  he  did 
not  disdain  to  avail  himself  of  the 
jealousies  and  dissentions  which 
existed  between  the  Pharisees  and 
the'  Sadducees.    When  he  had  to 
enforce     unpalatable    truths,    he 
never  neglected  any  previous  or 
collateral  opening  for   obtaining 
attention  by  the  introduction  of 
points,  suited  to  the  circumstances 
and  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of 
those  who  surrounded  him.     His 
appeal  to  the  fanatical  multitude, 
which  «*  went  abdut  to  kill  hkn," 
for  a  supposed  profanation  of  the 
temple    by  the   introduction    of 
Ci'eeks,  was  prefaced  by  the  vin- 
dScatton  of  his  pure  bhrth,  and  his 
high  national  education.  His  eour« 
teous   address  to  Agrippa; — his 
glorious    assertion  of   the   spiri- 
tuality of  the  divine  nature,  and 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead-*- 
are  all  cases  in  point     He  never 
garbled  of  kept  back  the  grand 
peculiarities  of  his  exialted  mini- 
stry; but  made  way  for  them,  by 
employing  every  engine  of  influ- 
ence, and  by  seeking  an  entrance 
at  every  avenue.     He  would  have 
disdained,  as  every  sincere  Chris- 
tian would  disdain,  the  slightest 
admixture  of  artifice,  the  most  dis- 
tant approadi  to  temporising;  but 
he  had  ii  master-knowledge  of  the 
bttman  heart,  he  was  fianihar  with 
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its  weaknesses  and  its  perversity, 
and  he  assailed  it  with  all  there- 
sources  of  his  accomplished  mind, 
and  all  the  honest  adaptations  of 
his  admirable  dbcretion.  He  him- 
self broadly  states,  while  he  care- 
fully guards  from  abuse,  this  im- 
portant principle.  Unto  ike  Jen)9 
I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  J  f night 
gain  ike  Jews;  to  them  that  are 
under  the  law,  as  nnder  ihe  law, 
that  I  might  gain  them  that  are  un^ 
der  the  law  ;  to  them  that  are  with^ 
out  law,  tes  without  law,  (being  riot 
without  law  to  God,  hut  under  ihe 
law  to  Christ, J  thai  I  might  gain 
them  that  are  without  law.  To  the 
weak,  became  I  as  weak,  thai  I 
might  gain  the  weak;  I  am  made 
all  things  to  aU  men,  that  I  might 
by  all  means  save  some. 

The  two  great  orators  of  pro- 
fane antiquity,  afford  brilliant  illus- 
trations of  this  principle;  They 
carried  it,  indeed,  to  an  excess 
which  the  high-minded  servant 
of  God  could  never  descend  to 
use.  He  was  observant  pf  pre- 
judices and  passions,  that  he  might 
employ  them  in  their  own  destruc- 
tion or  melioration.  Tk&i/i  that 
they  might  sway  to  their  purpose, 
the  impulses  of  the  multitude. '  I 
am  not  disputing  the  honoumble 
ends  to  whidi  Cicero  and  Deroos« 
thenes  usually  directed  ^th^ir  e& 
forts ;  but  pointing  out  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  die  means 
and  aims  of  a  secular  orator,  and 
those  (Of  the  ambassador  of  heaven. 
High  and  admirable  as  may  be 
the  objects  of  the  former,  he  will 
not  hcfsitate  to  avail  hittisdf  of  the 
popular  irritability,  as  a  part- of 
the  tools  and  mechanism  with 
which  he  works,  and  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  skill  and  power  n^ith 
which  he  directs  the  general  agi- 
tation^ he  has  praise  of  men.  But 
the  latter  has  in  view  a  more  dis- 
tant and  permanent  interest,  and, 
knowing,  that  the  passions  of  men 
are  at  variance  with  their  eternal 
felidty,  he  becomes  an  investiga^ 
tor  of  human  chamder,  that  he 
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may  enlighten  Iris  fellow  mortals^ 
as  to  ^e  soarces  of  tme  and  last- 
m^  elevation  and  eflj^yment 

In  this  there  is  nothing  of  arti- 
fice or  compromise ;  it  involvies  no 
sacrifice  of  principle,  or  concession 
to  sinful  infirmity,  hut  it  searches 
out  the  causes  of  bunian  faihire  in 
their  secret  recesses;  it  pays  a 
•wise  regard  to  cifcunistances,  and 
obtitins,  by  gentle  approaches,  a 
fkvotirable  hearing,  where  an  ab^ 
rupt  and  Violent  assault  would 
provoke  a  fierce  struggle,  and  k 
protracted  resistance. 
'  •  Let  a  preacher  address  some 
congregations  with  the  lof\fy  elo- 
quence of  a  Bossuet^  and  he '  will 
find  that  their  mental  hrtb^  have 
rendered  them  inaccessible  to  his 
modes  of  address;  '  but  let  him 
adopt  the  simple,  though  equally 
eloquent  and  enetgetfestykof  the 
admirable  Whitfield,  and  he  will 
find  every  heart  dissolved,  and 
eyery  mind  awak6  to  l!he  import- 
ance of  his  instructioiis.' 
•  Let  a  preacher,  with  an  indis- 
creet Imd  unnecessary  abru)!)tness, 
take  up  a  mode  of  appeal  whidh 
ahaSl'  otitpage  or  counteract  the 
fielmgs  of  hiV  audience,  and  hfe 
will  find  that  he  has  raided  a  bar- 
rier a^inst  his  own  iiseFulness. 
Even  if  those  feelings  be  of  art 
injurious  kind,  a  tnild  and  jtidi-. 
cious  expostulation  will  frequentl jr 
effect  more  than  clanlorous  remon- 
strance, and  if  it  be  ultimately 
expedient  to  use  more  vehemient 
rebiikc,  it  will  fill  with  deeper 
impression,  where  gentler  methods 
have  been  first  employed  in  vain. 
If  it  be  the  task  of  a  preacher 
to  encounter  prejudice* — the  most 
common  and  the  most  discou- 
raging of  all  ministerial  labours—^ 
nothing  can  require  a  more  tem- 
perate and  judicious  system  of  ma- 
nagement, nothing  a  more  close 
imd  minute  research.  On  the 
,  one  hand  It  is  indispensable  that 
error  be  steadily  encountered ;  on 
tlie  other,  this  species  of  error  is 
pecuHarlydifficultof access.  Hence 


the  necessity  for  mingled  cautiqii 
and  firmness  ;—^ 

^Hence,  too,  as  a  general 

inference.  1st.  The  necessity  for 
self-examination,  as  the  key  to  Xht 
knowledge  of  general  character, 
and  of  our  own  ability  to  do  good 
to  others.  2.  The  necessity  for 
i)<risdom  from  above,  that  we  may 
be  kept  fVom  ambition  and  selfc 
seekmg,  and  enabled  diligently 
and  successfully  to  pursue  right 
ends  by  right  means. 

On  glancing  over  the  content* 
of  this  paper,  I  see  that  T  have,^ 
to  a  certain  extent,  lost  sight  of 
the  intention  with  which  I  sal 
down  to  write  it  I  had  proposed 
to  myself,  rather  a  philosophical 
disquisitioti,  than  a  string  of  prat* 
tical  illustrations.  Man,  whatever 
may  be  the  elements  of  his  moral 
and  intellectual  constitution,  is, 
de  facto,  made  up  of  prejudiced, 
impulses,  and  habits,  atid  I  had 
sketched  out  in  my  Own  mind  an 
essay  on  the  influence  which  these 
must  have,  and,  within  due  limits, 
'ought  io  have,  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  public  and  personal 
appeal.  I  have  takeh'  up  too 
much  space  in  my  exordium,  t6 
allow  of  entering  at  this  time  on 
the  fnairi  subject,  and,  perhaps, 
afler  all,  the  present,  if  not  the. 
more  interesting,  majr  be  the  mdi^c 
profitable  vieW  of  die  subject. 
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I4EIOHTON  AND  LAUD»   . 

(TotheEHKn-t.) 

I  HAVE  read  with  satisfaction  the 
merited  exposure  and  censure  of 
Mr.  D*Israeli'3  attack  on  Field's 
Bible,  signed  B.  in  die  Cong.  Magi 
for  February  and  April  *  and  also 
the  overwhelming  retort  by  Crito, 
on  Mr.  D'l.  in  the  number  for 
May.  The  mode  of  treatment 
adopted  by  your  respected  corre- 
spondents, will  compel  editors  and 
critics  of  a  certain  order,  to  be  less 
confident  in  their  assumptions,  and 
fniore  ittipw tial  hi  their  statements. 
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these  results^  the  notjcQ  iS-.  ypm 
3l?ea4e^  i^  now  dii\ect^il  to*  the  edi- 
tion o£  Bi^pp  Bmwt's,  (listonr 
of  bjs  owji  Time,  j^st  emitjbea 
froopi,  thci  eiar«iMJon  Press,,  ip,  Q 
vols,  8vo.  The  first  volume,  aoOf 
tqjns^  in  p.  S2B,  a  note  relft^g  to 
"  Dr..  LuoHTQust,.  who  hsa  in 
Archbishop  Laud's,  time  writ 
Zion's  Plieaf  agjoinst  the  Pi^UteyB," 
Thenote  says,  *'  in^  hi»book,.  which 
was  dedicated,  to  the  Ifadiamcnt;, 
her  inoM^  the  ipembersv  of  it|  to 

lUIfb  A^L  IfHB.  BUIHOPS,  AND  TO 
SIIITB   TH^BJI   UNDE;II    THE   FIFTH 

rib/' 

This-  is  bn^  pf  those  notes^  which 
the  writer,  who.  sigfi^  (Vi.  J.  Q^, 
describes,  in  p,  xxy.  of  his,  Pre- 
face to  the  edition,  as  inclosed 
within  «  parentheisisr-^and  which 
w^re  seiljBi^jed  and  appended,  to,  the 
text,  whilst  the  press,  was  going 
on  in;  tl^e  i^urse  of  last  year.  Not 
having  the  opporti^nity  to  judge 
4»f  d»eir  general  tenoir,;  I  must  on 
this  occasion  be  considei^  free 
f)roin  ipipu^ng  an>improper  design 
to  the  editor,  whose  candour  and 
Hegard  to  truth  are  evinced,  in 
iifhi^  he  remarl^s  of  Charles  I,, 
and  Cromwell,  towards  the  end  of 
the  Preface,  He,  indeedi.  i?  not; 
the  ^mthpr  of  tbc:  treme^^P'^^  ^" 
cusation  9g<uns|;  !Pr,  Alexander 
Lei^toni.N  whiqh  I  heve  disr 
coyered)  to  belong  to  old  Fuller. 
See  his  Church  History,  b.  xi. 
p.  136;  fo.  I65i. 

I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
;any  detailed^  account  of  Leighton*s 
ctrial  for  writing  the  work  iaquesi- 
ttion,  but  the  work,  its^f  is.  now 
♦extoreiyely,  s^ce.  A  good:  copy 
Mof  kr  IS  10 ,  my^  posse^^ion,  and  it 
4^n  be  safelyj  affirmed  tbati  the 
^rit^r"^  vpew3  went^  to  no  such  cxf 
trcmity  ^f  tjjait  charged.  His 
iaqguag^  if,  indeed,  wjith  great 
cogency  ofj^r^ij^ment,  occasionally 
Wdly  .figmrative ;  but,  ^l  circnm'^ 
csteiices  conMder^d^  not,  more-  so 
than  tbeflressttr^of  the  timeder 
rnandedp     H^.  tl^erefpre.  mns)^.  be 


4  wiUUi  p<pf:irerter>  ov  something 
wonsi^,  who  deliberately  ^nU  a 
cbnstniction.  oiai  the  autmyc's.  intent 
tion  Uke  that  in  the  note  befoie  us. 
Innumerable  are  the  pa$sages^  in 
publications,  o(  those  whom  Hijgb 
Church,  este^ns.  orthodox,  winch 
may  equally  admit  of  a  similar 
constcacUoa;.  and  if  it,  were.trtie 
thet  l^eightoo  intendeds  what  is.  so 
unfiurly  iille^^,  it  would  be  no 
qnore  ^  thaa  petitioning  Ae  kg^ 
latwr^  to  inflict  that  pimishment 
which  a,  just,  x«tnbution  demands 
on  principes  et  participes\  criminfmL 

To  so  obnoxious  an  extreme 
had  the  hiecarchy  proceeded,  that 
even  their,  Jnends^  while  petir 
:Uoning^  the  Parliament  fov  '^tbe 
present  form  of  Church>  Govern- 
ment," could  not  but  tell  ^em 
"  we  doubt  not  but  in  your  gi^eat 
wisdoms  you  wiQ  regulate  the 
rigour  o€  Ecdesiaatical  Courts,  to 
suit  with  the  temper  of  our.  lawi^ 
and  the  nature  of  free  mea/*  See 
the  Chester  Petition  conoemii^ 
£piscopac7>  1641 .  Qfauchcowrts 
Leightoni  in  p.  279,  wys*  *!«? 
some  speake  merrilie  of  t£e  Comr 
mon-Xiaw,  that  it  is  all  law  and  no 
censdence^  and  that  the  Chaiv 
cerie  is  all  conseimce  andr  not  I^hc; 
SQ  we  may  spei^k^  serionslyrvupoQ 
costly  e;si>erieace,,  that  t|»eir  ^cf 
Jul.  courts  we  neUher'  law  nor  ^u^ 
we«cfi»" 

An.ampJe  ^oo£,  a£  th«t."  ri^j^r 
so.  needfully  deprecated,  and  the 
record  of,  which  will  never,  be  oblir 
terated  in  the  pi^e4of  history,,  a^ 
least*  whiles  the  remembrimce  of 
tbe.then  preUcy  endures,,  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  case  of  I^.  J^^mghton, 
for  writing  the  work  mentioned 
by  Burner  as  above.  It  is^aAonj^ 
mous,  aipd.consbta^of  34^  quarto 
pages>  with, two engravingip«  The 
full  title  isi  "  An  Appeu:  to  the 
Parliament,  or  Sion'3' Plea,  ag^uns^ 
the  Prelacie.  TJie  summe  where- 
i^  is  delivered  in  a  Decade 
of  Positions.  In  tl^  handling 
wherA^f/.  the  I^ordr  Bish9|)e,  maii 
^wnWB**F^W<«i^«irfl«w^wttif 
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,  pr0recl,)x>fli  by  divme'Uifl  Iramaii 
Lawes^  to  %e  intruders  upon  the 
IViviledgeiof  Chriftt,  of  the  Kiti^, 
«nd  1^  die  Commonweai ;  smi^ 
tbepeftfft;,  iqidii  4^«od  «videiie» 
jlfiven,  shis  heai^lie  desiretb  n 
jo(k;«tnent  and  e3»ctttk>n«  ^¥inted 
ia'Ae  yealr  amd  mon^  "Hiereia 
Hocbetf  was  liwf  ClftJS.Oot^ 

General  Ludlow  inpforaib  us  in 
a  DKtiter,  published  in  1691>  tnd 
edited  with  oUim  under  his'nane 
in  1312,  4to:  p.  AS,  €kat  "By 
hn  wiftwer  to  the  Star  dmniber 
Couit  be  confessed,  that  'when  the 
Puriiament  waa  sittit^  i|i  the  yeatr 
l628>  he  drew  up  the  heads  of 
diHt  book,  and  hairing  the  appro* 
baidon  of  Jive  knudred  iy&r6onn 
muUir  iheh  hands ,  Sitrhereof  some 
w«i^ '  Meaibers  of  Parliament,  he 
went  into  Holland  to  get  it 
imoted ;  tiiat  he  printed  but  be* 
tw^en  five  or  six  hundred,  etU^ 
fifr  the  mse  of  t^e  Parlmmni ;  but 
tlie^r  being  dissolved,  he  returned 
h«Bin&,  »j<tM  M^gi99g  'itny  (f  ihem 
itOo  the  kihd,  bm  made  it  his  epe-i 
eial  eare  to  sv^^fiiBtss  them." 
-  For  «tylirig  the  Queen,  who  was 
a  bitter  Papist,  a  daughter  of 
i£^,  in  p.  172>  Ltfight0n  was 
tilreaitened  to  be  tried  lor  '^  trea^- 
Mn;"  but  Bishop  Kennet  saTf^,  Itt 
1m  History,  VidL.:^,  p.  €0,  that  the 
Kinjgy  in  iks  ^great  mercy  mid 
giMKlness,'' sent  4^0  author  to  the 
Bodesiastioal  Coutts.  It  will  be 
flhown  i^resently  what  the  ''  tender 
nerdes"  o^eome  men  are. 

The  passage  Yofevired  to  by' 
F«dler,  is  in  p*  240.  Having  a 
few  lines  before  said,  "  These 
filUe  years  and  upwtird,  the  Lord 
hiith  pleaded  by  his  agents,  at  the 
\mt  of  your  Parliami^nt,  for  his 
owne  priviledge8>  against  the  in* 
tnisioaoftbeJ^ter^zr<?A<V,"Leighton 
shortly  after  exdaims,^*  smite  that 
HasMeU  in  the  ^fth  ribbe ;  yea,  if 
ISuheT'^  mother  stood  in  ^e  w^y, 
away  wi«h  them  we  beseech  you  % 
J^in  f^iH^  pe^eai  "wmg  quam 
imkus:  ttidt^  rather  a  roii€»  tree 
iW,  ihim  thftt  tSbe  i^i^tlhg  Aroppes 


mtdLf^d. 


isi 


themlf  AxvM  %iH  the  dm^." 
He  then  irnVnediately  lulda,  ^')ihe ' 
Mdrifir  whereby  omr  Aeliv^onafo* 
^NkA  ihts  eviU  taay  bewtooghl^ 
Shan  be^seoiFeredin  the  handling 
oiP  4he  hiSt  positi<Ai."  ^ 

The  whole  Work  is  iuttt4y«h«t 
up  witli  these  words  ^—•^  Wefesapfe 
they  aite  like  ipleuriUdke  paiiimu 
that  cannot  spiu,,  whom  nothin/^  _ 
but  incision  will  cut>e,  (we  weane 
of  thehr  callinoiss,  not  of  tfaek* 
pfBit60N9,)  to  whom  We  haftt* 
no  quarrell,  but  wish  them^  better 
than  they  either  whh  to  us,  6r  to 
themselves.  One  of  thehr  despe^ 
rate  imountebaftiks  ^oi^  of  thepul* 
pitt  could  finde  ho  cure  fcnr-  m^ 
(their  supposed  enemies,)  but 
(priekinJg  in  the.  hlad^) :  but  W0 
hacwe  noXio  kAfned  ClirislJ* 

Att  the  -readers  of  -Ae  Coiig; 
Mag.  may  not  be  acquainted  miSk 
the  IblloWi^  particiihirs ;  they 
who^cati  i-e^in  from  shuddering 
with  horror  And  indignation  at  the 
r^kal,  may  learn  that  thoile  '*  me^ 
of  bloods,"  as  Leighton  styled 
*^the  t*relacie,'*  who  so  ptoceeded^' 
as  will  now  he  t«lated,  tio  puviislv 
their  accuser'  for  enia^  he  p^^ 
tHotically  and  oouk*ageoiMy  de^ 
nounced  against  their  JTunetion; 
f^Ily  con^med  his  acctisiations  iri 
the  spirit  of  them,  by  the  ve^ 
sentence  they  parsed  an  him* 

At  Uie  instigation  cf  LA0t>/ 
then  Bishop  di*  London,  Dr. 
Lelghton  was  sentenced  to  phy  A 
iine  o^  £10,000;  to  be  d^raded 
from  his  ministry ;  to  be  brought 
to  the  pilldry.  at  Weatminster  bnd 
there  whipped,  while  the  CouH 
was  sitting;  then  to  be  pinoi4edf, 
and  have  one  of  his  ears<cut  off,  6n^ 
side  of  his  nosesHt,  atidbe  branded' 
in  the  face  with  S*  S.  for  a  sowfer  of 
sedition ;  a  Week  after  to  b&  piU 
loried  a  second  time,  in  Cheapsidd, 
there  to  be  whipped,  have  his 
oUier  eat  cut  ofi*^  atid  the  other 
side  df  his  node  filit>  -And  iKfte^v 
ward  to  be  i^ut  Up  in  U  dung^idu! 
iot  life !  When  this  inhuman 
sentence  w^  pronourH^d,  ih^  ^^ 
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^^ffg^  fMop  puUed  off  hi*  cap, 
and  holding  up  hi$  hands^  nnih 

forufU  zeA  Ihmked  God  for  sojuH 
ajudgwtenl,  and  for  giving  him  tlte 
victoiy  over  his  enemies.  And 
afler  the  barbarilies  were  inflicted^ 
ia  the  miclst  of  frost  and  snow  in 
November^  l630>  and  by  which,, 
Leighton  states  in  his  petition, 
*'  he  was  made  a  theatre  of  misery 
to  men  and  angels/'  the  wicked 
prelate  calmly  recorded  the  parti- 
culars of  it  in  his  own  diary^ 
which  is  since  puUished. 

This  affair^  Mr.  Chalmers  writes 
in  Uie  General  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary,  "  has  been  repeated  in  all 
the  histories  of  the  time  ;"  and  h$ 
adds^  "  the  sentence  could  not  fail 
to  HHike  a  deep  impression  onx  the 
minds  of  a  people.already  taught 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  thirst  for  that  ven- 

.  f^nce  which  fell  upon  Strafford, 
Laud,  and  lastly  on  the  king  him? 
self."  In  1640,  Leigliton  was 
Ub^ated,  with  K^thers;  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  Tlie 
following  resolutions,  with  six 
others  on  the  same  subject,  are 
recorded  in  the  Conompns'  Journal, 
April  21,  1641.  Resolved  4.  That 
the  ArdibishQp  of  Cant,  then 
Bishop  of  L*ondon^  ought  to  give 
satidfaction  to  Dr.  Leighton,  for 
his  damages  sustained  by  fifteen 
weeks  imprisonment  in  Newgate, 
upon  the  said  Biii»h<^'s  warrant. 
8.  That  Dr.  Leighton  ouglit  to 
have  good  reparation  ^nd  satis* 
faction  for  his  great  sufferings  and 
damages  sustaiited  by  the  illegal 
sentence  of  the  Star  Chamber. 
And  June  11,  it  was  ordered,, 
that  he  be  restored  to  tlie  practice 
of  physic  as  formerly.  Hi^  fi|ie 
was  remitted,  and  he, was  made, 
keeper  of  Lanibeth .  Palace,  but 
the  cruelties  of  his  episcopal  per^ 
secutors  had  so  debilitated  his 
t)ody  and  mind,  that  his  reason  de^ 
sert^  him,  and  he  di(?d'  at  that 
Palace  in  l644,  aged  7^  or  76. 

B^  Han3Uiiy. 
Temple  Place,  Blachfriars  Road, 
May  20th, 


Churches.  QJtJLr, 

NJ?W  ENGLAl^D  CHURCHES. 

,  (To  ike  Editors.)  • 

GsNTL8M$N, — I  perceive,  from 
your  acknowledgments  to  Cortva^ 
pondents,  diat  you  have  deeliiied 
to  preset^  to  the  public  certain 
papars  on  the  proposed  union  of 
Congi^egationat  Churches.  ThiA 
is 'certainly  a  piatter  which  rtiust 
be  left  to  ihe  exercise  of  your  dis- 
cretion* I  fully  agree  with,  a 
Coduitry.  Independent  MiiMster, 
diat  little  can  be  expected  from 
such  a*  anion  more  than  has  al- 
ready been  effected ;  and  that»  in 
the  first  place,  we  want  furdier 
Information  upon  the  subject.  It 
is  under  this  impression  that  I 
snatch  a  few  minutes  from  oUier 
vocations,  witli  a  view  of  making 
some  remarks  respecting  oar  bre« 
thren  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic ocean.  It  is  well  known 
that  thooe  pipus  individuals  who, 
at  an  unhappy  period  of  our  Eng-^ 
lish  history,  removed  .to  the  shores 
of  North  America,  wete  in  general 
professedly  Independents.  They 
were  strenuous  advocates,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  ^  the  Cen- 
gcegational  mode  of  churdi  go- 
vernment ,•  yet  they  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  synods,  and  ad- 
mitted the  right  of  the  civil  nub-. 
laristrate,  in^some  extreme  oases,  t0 
interfere  in  .matters  of  religion. 
They  went  furtlier,  ;and  in  the  eK- 
ercise  of  a  strange  kind  of  ineoiit 
sistency>  debarred  from  civil  office 
all  who  were  not  chujdii  members 
in  their  community.  In  process 
of  time,^  however,  they  saw  the 
necessity  of  abrogatifip^  this  un^ 
christian. a^d  impolitic  regulation; 
but  this  was  pot  doi>e  till  a  niost 
deleterioi^s  portion  of  hypocrisy 
and  mere  formality  had  effectually 
mixed  itself  ydth  the  matedals  of 
which  wei'e  composed  those  bete- 
rogeneops  societies,  whiph  yet^r^ft-t 
tained  the  appellation;  of  X^stian 
churclies.  ^esides^  all  ^hio  b«d 
visible  property  w^e  coo^pe/^  to 
contribute  to  iJSs  support  of  reli« 
gion>  and  all  who  thus  contributed 
had  the   right  of  voting  at  the 
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deetkm  of  unnisters.  These  cir* 
cumstances  combined^  have  pro- 
duced a  most  painful  alteration  of 
principle  in  the  very  places  of 
wcHTship  where  formerly  a  Cotton, 
a  Davenport^  a  Hooker,  &c. 
preached  the  gospel  with  so  much 
deamess  and  success.  The  more 
formal  part  of  the  congregation,  or 
pariah,  becoming  more  numerous 
than  the  really  pious,  easily  out- 
voted them,  and  having  itching 
ears,  very  naturally  heaped  to 
themselves  teachers  after  their 
own  lusts,  who  should  prophecy 
to  them  smooth  things.  At  pre- 
sent, in  the  .town  of  Boston,  out  of 
nine  congregations  of  the  pri« 
vileged  order,  there  is  but  one  in 
which  the  gospiel  is  preached ;  and 
it  is  confidently  predicted,  that, 
whenever  another  election  to  the 
ministerial  office  in  that  congre- 
gation shall  take  place,  the  ortho- 
dox will  find  themselves  possessing 
only  a  minority. 

But  I  am  wandering,  I  admit,  ^ 
beyond  the  main  subject  of  thia 
communication,  although,  if  I  mis^ 
take  not,  some  of  the  historic  facts 
adverted  to  are  capable  of  ^ord- 
injg  instruction  tp  the  prejseut  ge- 
neration   of    English   dissenters. 


DefinUioHs.  ^  S5S 

a  local  district.  These  councils 
ordain,  install,  and  gii)e  advice, 
when  called  on,  in  cases  of  dif- 
ficulty ;  but  they  have  ^no  autho* 
rity,"  tibat  is,  to  enforce  their  de- 
cisions, '^  yet  tJiey  assume  a  great 
deal,. and  are  awful  to  the  people." 
A  particular  case  is  then  mentic»v  % 
ed,  rejecting  which  it  is  said,  a 
council  was  called,  and  instructed 
to  advise        »       to  leave ; 


they  did  so ;  but  the-  people  una- 
nimously negatived  their  advice  ; 
a  tiling,  it  is  said,  never  known 
before.  Jhe  advice  of  a  council 
has  been  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  bull.  I  must  not  fail  to  add,  that 
the  churches  in  Connecticut  are 
more  Presbyterian  in  their  govern- 
ment ;  their  union  is  called  Con* 
sociation. 

V1ATORIU8  Mbrcator. 

Shop,  May  13,  1823. 


DEFINITIONS 

Are  the  most  tiroublesome  things 
in  nature,  and  I  don't  wonder 
that  your  last  mcmth's  correspon- 
dent— ^him  with  the  Greek  name — 
expressed  his  dislike  of  such  awk-- 
ward  accidents.      A   sound  and 


accurate  definition  implies,  in  the 
The  first  congregational  brethren  ^reasoner  who  ventures  on  making 
in  New  England,  it  has  already    ity  theexistence  of  some  half  dozen, 


heea  remarked,  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  i^nods.  Inhere  eX4 
isted  among  them  a  union  of 
churches.  This  is  still  the  case. 
**  The  ccMigregational  churches  in 
Massachusetts,"  says  an  intelligent 
correspondent,  ^'  have  no  common 
band  of  union.  The  orthodox 
have  a  genial  association  of  mi- 
nisters, composed  of  delegates 
from  the  different  local  asso- 
ciations ;  but  in  reality  all  this  is 
vcduntary,  and  nothing  they  iio  is 
binding;  only  in  their  associate 
bodies;  they  license  ministers,  and 
the  churches  agree  to  receive  none 
who  are>  not  dius  licensed*  The 
Congregationalists  have^c^oundls, 
composed  of  the  minister,  and  one 
hey  delegate  from  every  church  in 
CoNO.  Mao.  No.  67. 


qualities,  which  are  by  no  means 
of  every.>day  occuxt»[ice.  It  sup- 
poses, for  instance,  a  clear  view 
of  the  subject  and  its  bearings; 
a  correct  understanding  of  terms ; 
a  shrewd  ^prehension  of  the' 
crux  ansata  of  the  dispute ;  with 
two  or  three  other  Mippositions  of 
less  note,  but  scarcely  less  import- 
ance. Now  these  are^  assuredly* 
pieces  of  knowledge  which  .  it 
were  rather  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect every  disputant  to  possess, 
and  1  shall,  therefore,  impute  no 
blame  to  *0  AcTya,  for  his  very 
prudent  avoidance  of  so  hazardous 
a  venture,  as  that  of  launching  a 
definition,  and  freighting  it  with 
the  onus  of  his  subject. 

But   will    the    Greek    gentle- 

2^Z 
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ttian         ■,  ia  he  from  Sparta,  Ar^    every  public  speaker,     VV^hatever 


goUfly  or  Attica,  or  is  he  only  afi 
Hydriote  rover  ? — be  kind  enough 
to  infonn  us  how  we  are  to  manage 
without  them.  We  may  go  on, 
paragraph  after  paragraph,  hun- 
ting down  our  subject,  sometimes 
eatching  a  glimpse  of  it,  and  at 
others  losing  sight  of  it  altogether, 
talking  or  writing  **  about  it  and 
about  it,"  without  gaining  an  inch 
of  jpeal  ground  in  our  inquiry. 
There  is  no  kind  of  difficulty,  and 
jfost  as  little  profit,  in  this  very 
fitf hionable  style  of  running  after, 
or  ov^r  a  question,  without  any 
attention  to  the  fences  which  bar 
excursion,  or  to  the  milestones 
which  tell  how  much  ground  we 
haive  actually  gained  on  the  high 
road  of  disquisition.  Now,  Sir,  I 
take  leave  to  suggest,  that  defini- 
tions and  syllogisins  are  some- 
what analogous  to  the  very  useful 
termini  and  way-marks  that  I 
have  just  noticed.  The  necessity 
fur  recurring  to  definition  has  a 
marvellous  efficacy  in  keeping  an 
excursive  disputant  or  dissertator 
frook  getting  out  of  the  highway  ; 
^  and  should  he  gallop  at  rather  too 
quidc  a  rate  on  the  beaten  road, 
a  syllpgism  will  have  a  happy 
effect  in  checking  his  over  haste. 
In  a  word,  and  without  figure,  a 
rtasoner  will  find  the  use  of  defi- 
nitions in  marshalling  his  argu- 
ments, of  syllogism  in  ascertaining 
their  force. 

I  have  only  to  say  furth^^  that 
I  have  no  difference  on  any  other 
subject  with  your  correspond^it 
I  ftilly  accord  with  his  general  ob- 
aervations,  and  only  quarrel  with 
his  disrespectful  mention  of  re- 
spectable things. 

Cuhtius. 
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'3ME  UTIUTV  OF  METAPHYSICAL 
3'1/ttSUJTS  TO  MINISTEHS  OF 
THE  GOSPEI^ 

Dr.  Blair,  in  one  of  the  Lectures 
on  Belles  Lettres,  quotes  from'b 
great  Roma|i  author,  to  prove  that 
gttieafal  knowledge  is  important  to 


may  be  the  branch  of  study,  di- 
rectly bearing  on   his  parti<mlar 
profession,  no  person  is  fully  com- 
petent publicly  to  instruct  or  per- 
suade others  who  has  not  a  co^ 
siderable  acquaintance  with  phi* 
losophy,  history,  and  the  other 
departments  of  literature.     I  avail 
myself  of  this  opinion,  to  suggest 
that  the  philosophy  of  mind  must 
be  of  advantage  to  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.     Even  if  it  had  not  any 
immediate  relation  to  their  studies 
or  public  addresses,  it  must, ,  m 
common  with  all  other  intdlectufd 
endowments,  elevate  them  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  increase 
their  influence  over  their  hearers, 
give  them  a  compass  and  copious- 
ness oF  language,  impart  a  con- 
fid^ice  enabling  them  to   stand 
forward  in  de&nee  of  the  faith, 
and  raise  them  to  an  equality  both 
with  the  professed  and  the  un- 
willing   opponents    of    Christian 
truth.   That  an  acquaintance  with 
mind  has  a  close  connection  with 
the  arts  and  sciences  in  general, 
is  evinced  by  their  |)rogress  since 
Lord  Bacon  showed  the  provifice 
of  inqiury  and  method  of  philoso- 
phical research.     Before  the  time 
of  this  philosopher,  immense  la- 
bour and    acuteness  of  intellect 
were   emplc^ed    in .  ^[peculations, 
"^ich   necessarily  remained  un- 
successful,   and  which,    if    suc- 
cessful,   would    have    been   oae- 
less.     He,  however,  proved,  that 
the  method  of  induction  is  the 
only  successful  method  of  pfai^- 
losophical  research,    because  the 
only  one  suited  to  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind.     As,  therefor^ 
metaphysical  knowledge  has  thus 
assisted    all    arts,    sciences,    and 
letters,  why  should  we  exclude 
from  its  influence  the  discussions 
of  the  pulpit? 

Oneof  the.  chief  effects  oCmea* 
tal  philosophy  on  other  depart* 
ments  of  knowledge,  is  the  dflceo* 
tion  which  it  gives  to  our  re-^ 
searches,  pointing  out  the  praper 
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••utyeeCs.  of  inquiry,  and  prescrviHg 
from  fMelets  speciiklioiM  on  tob- 
jeeto  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
aknilties^  '  Revelation,  however, 
wliicSh  is  4be  .source  whence  the 
pulpit  orator  must  derive  his  iiw 
fotoatidn,  is  purely  an  ob}e6t  of 
fmih,  nets  before  ns  all  tmit  we 
^re  required  to  know,  mastkB  by 
its^  discoveries  the  bbunds  of  in- 
vesti^tion,  and  admits  of  no  spe- 
culations or  hypotheses.  'It  may, 
therefore,  be  said,  tbat  mental 
philosophy  cannot  aflect  the  di». 
^nissions  of  Itie  pulpH  as  it  do^ 
the  arts  and  sciences  in  general. 
To  such  an  objection  we  should 
reply,  that  many  topics  connected 
with  reveded  truths  admit  of  coil^ 
siderable  discussion,  and  <U0eraioe 
of  opinion.  Every  one  acquainted 
with  polemical  divines  must  be 
alrare  that  many  errors  in  theology 
have  originiited  in  misconceptions 
on  raeta^y^ical  points,  are  vin- 
dicated 1^  nletaphysieal  subtleties, 
and  are  to  be  detected  iind  refuted 
only  by  metaphysical  arguments. 
This  is  evident  in  the  controveru 
sies  between  Protestants  and  Pa^ 
pis^,  Trinitarians  and  (self-called) 
Unitarians,  and  especially  Cal- 
vinists  and  Arminians;  and  these 
controversies  show  also  that  the 
detection  and  exposure  of  sophis* 
tical  representations  and  argu^ 
raents  generally  depend  on  roets- 
pbysical  distinctions — a  delicate, 
discrimination  of  idea  and  feeling* 
My  position  is  supported  by  tbi 
circumstance  that  those  haye  been 
the  most  approved  theological  wri-* 
ters,  whose  works  manifest  an  ac« 
quaintaAce  with  the  science  of 
mind.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Owen,  Howe,  Baxter, 
Bates,  Edwards,  and  Watts. 

We  do  not  den  j'  that  many  good 
public  speakers  have  never  studied 
the  philosofAy  o£  mind.  An  obe* 
serration  of  the  diflferent  mean- 
by  which  the  passions  of  men  are 
affected,  together  wi^  the  posses- 
aaOR  of  general  knowledge,  liave 
doubtless  qualified  many  for  very 


raspectdlde  stations  as  ministers  of 
religion.  But  we  think  it  .must 
be  evident  to  all,  that  he  wh^  is 
best  acquainted  with  the  pha« 
tiomena  of  mind,  their  conn«cion» 
and  the  diversified  causes  bj  whidi 
they  are  produced,  will,  if  he  be 
not  deficient  in  -other  respeoti, 
have  most  command  of  thoae  whom 
he  addresses.  As  conviction  ^and 
persuasion,  which  comprise  all  that 
any  speidter  can  effect,  are  to  be 
imparted  only  by  an  ^peal  to  the 
judgment  and  the  passions;  he 
who,  by  an  acquaintance  with  die 
laws  of  nund,  can  most  inffuende 
ihese  springs  of  action,  will  be  the 
best  public  speaker.  These  re- 
marks apply  to  the  teacher  of 
religion  as  well  as  any  other  pub- 
lic speaker ;  for  while  the  grand 
objects  of  preaching  cannot  he  ob» 
tamed  without  vthe  superadded 
exertion  of  divine  power,  th^ 
should  ht  iougbt  by  those  meana 
which  appear  most  calculated  %^ 
secure  thm. 

No  inquiry  can  be  mere  worthy 
of  the  believer  in  Revelation,  than 
''  Whether  the  present  stute  of 
pbiloeophy  is  aumi  as  to  promtae 
that  shorUy  its  discoveries  will,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  strengthen 
Ae  evidences  of  Christianity?"  As 
the  Divine  Bdng  always  acta  in 
perfect  consistency  with  himseU^ 
and  as  the  truths  of  the  Bible  and 
the  laws  of  nature  are  alike  pro- 
ductsof infinite  wisdom,they  cannot 
be  irreooncileable  with  each  oUier. , 
The  same  perfect  Being  who  pre-^ 
scribed  laws  to  the  physical  uni« 
y^se,  who  appointed  to  the  heaven- 
ly bodies  their  courses,  who  gave 
to  matter  ita  power  of  gravitation^ 
cohesion,  and  repulsion,  as  well  as 
to  mind  its  power  of  thought,  is 
the  moral  (jovemor  of  the  universe, 
planned  and  effected  the  redemp* 
tion  of  n^an,  and  his  restoration  to 
holiness  and  life.  Surdy,  dien, 
the  state  and  op^ations  of  the 
hunian  miiid  cannot  bi:  unintarest- 
ihg  to  him  whose  principal  study 
is  to  improve  it,  ahd*to  understand 
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the  volume  which  reveals  the 
change  xit  sustained  from  perfect 
purity  to  moral  pollution^  and  the 
means  which  have  been  used  for  its 
spiritual  renovation  and  eternal 
bliss.  Ancient  history^  geology^  and 
the  writings  of  travellers  to  the 
£ast^  constantly  assist  the  theolo- 
gical student^  by  illustrating  the 
gospel  history  and  increasing  the 
evidences  of  its  authenticity.  Why 
may  we  not  expect  a  similar  ad- 
vantage from  those  descriptions  <rf 
the  mental  phenomena  which  are 
found  in  the  works  of  metaphysi- 
cians ? — Since,  though  their  theo- 
ries are  often  widely  at  variance 
with  the  ihspired  record,  the  obser- 
vations and  phenomena  on  which 
those  theories  are  built  may  be  re- 
ceived as  facts,  while  the  condui 
isions  founded  on  them  may  be  re- 
jected as  false  and  dangerous.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  there  is  a 
branch  of  metaphysics  bordering 
on  ethics,  and  eml^acing  the  study 
of  moral  principles — as  love,  sym- 
pathy^ generosity,  gr$ititude,  and 
compassion. 

This  study  is  also  conducive  to 
mental  discipline-^so  requisite  for 
all  public  speakers.  Among  the 
^ngs  chiefly  necessary  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  mind,  is  the  habit  of 
ap];dication  and  abstriiction,which  is 
so  much  promoted  by  intellectual 
philosophy.  And  without  wishing 
to  detract  from  the  merit  of  other 
studies,  I  may  take  leave  to  say^that 
I  think  this  science,  more  than  any 
other,  calculated  to  discipline  the 
mind.  "  The  great  object  in  the 
instruction  of  yoiing  persons,  so 
far  at  least  as  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion is  regarded,  /is  to  form  their 
minds  to  habits  of  thought,  at  once 
bold  and  cautious,  patient  and  dis- 
cursive; to  teach  them  that  the 
memory  is  to  be  the  handmaid  of 
under^anding,not  the  mistress;  to 
instil  an  ardent  curiosity  andthirst 
of  knowledge,  yet  to  accustom 
at  the  same  time  to  estimate  their 
progress,  rEither  by  the  value  and 
accuracy  tlian .  by  the  apparent 
extent  of^eir  acquirements."  And 


can  iany  study  be  so  calculated  to 
effect  mese  desirable  purposes  as 
that  in  which  we  are  required  to 
mark  the  transient  and  frequently 
indistinct  emotions  and  thoughts  of 
the  mind,  in  which  Ae  senses  are 
entirely  disengaged,  and  neither 
passion  nor  auUiority  can  be  allow- 
ed to  bia&  the  judgment  ?  Theo- 
logical inquiries  are  invariably  ab- 
stract, and  therefore  require  the 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  which 
are  induced  by  metaphysics  rather 
than  those  which  are  cultivated  by 
the  physical  sciences.  The  study 
of  mind  promotes  a  cmrectnesiB  of 
language  and  precision  of  terms^ 
by  removing  that  vagueness  of 
though^  which  is  the  cause  of 
loose  expression,  and  producing 
that  definitiveness  of  conception 
which  originates  accuracy  and  con- 
ciseness of  diction.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  attention  to  mentid 
philosophy  is  requisite  for  the 
minister  of  the  Gospel >  on  account 
of  its  disciplining  the  mind ;  and 
that  if  this  science  were  more  re- 
garded, it  would  preserve  the 
student  from  the  habit  of  decla- 
mation, and  induce  him  to  cultivate 
a  more  sober  and  instructive  style. 
Some  appear  to  think  that  pulpit 
eloquence  consists  in  rant  and  blus- 
ter, others  incomonon-plaee  image- 
ry and  poetical  diction,  and  others 
in  terms  and  atti^des  of  familiarity, 
sorrow,  and  love.  I  do  not  wish 
sermons  on  metaphysical  topics; 
but  I  would  have  applied  to  ser- 
mons the  solidity  of  thought,  the 
prc^riety  of  expression,  and  the 
coiiripass  of  knowledge  which  me- 
taphysical studies  naturally  pro- 
mote. 

From  these  considerations  itap« 
pears  that  mental  philosophy  bears 
an  important  relation  to  pulpit 
oratory ;  and  though  it  cannot  in- 
struct us  in  any  truths  essential  to 
salvation,  the  assistance  it  fre- 
quently imparts  in  illustration  of 
the  divine  word,  the  facility  it 
affords  of  attaining  other  useful 
knowledge,  and  its  sup^iority  over 
error  and  sophistry,  render  it  of 
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great  odivantagB  to  minitta^  of 
the  Goqpel^  ami  to  theological  std- 
clents.  R. 

<«  GRACE   BEFORE    AND    AFTER 
MEAT.". 

Such  is  tiie  wdl  known  title  of 
certain  short  prayers'  that  are  ap« 
pended  to  'Hke  ChMsfrH  Primer,'' 
and  which  the  venerable  dame 
who  instructed  me  in  the  elements 
of  my  mother  tongue^  taught  me 
to  repeat  in  an  audible  tone  of 
voice  and  with  a  becoming  gravity 
oPmanner.  During  my  childhood 
these  fonns  were  required  to  be 
said,  with  clasped  hands^  at  each 
returning  meal^  with  undeviattng 
punctuality,  and  while  I  write  I  feel 
grateful  for  that  parental  care  which 
sought  to  impress  upon  my  diildish 
heut  an  early  and  vivid  sense  of 
my  daily  dependence  on  Him  who 
sattsfieth  ''the  appetite  of  the 
young  lions,  who  provideth  the 
raven  his  food,  and  .suffereth  no 
lack  to  them  t^t  fear  him.'' 

The  practice  of  devoutly  ac- 
knowledging the  bounteous  provi- 
dence of  Heaven  in  the  supply  of 
daily  food;  appears  to  be  of  patri- 
mt^hat  origin,  as  it  has  bean  extent- 
sively  observed  by  Gentile  nations 
in  every  age,  and  it  must  have 
powerfully  commended  itself  to 
tlieir  umlerstandingS''  and  con- 
sciences, as  it'suryived  many  other 
fragments  of  die  primitive  worship, 
which  are  now  lost  and  forgotten. 
Though  our  information  respecting 
the  domestic  habits  of  the  ancient 
nations  is  now  confessedly  limited 
and  imperfect,  yet  amidst  the  re- 
mains of  former  generations  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  there 
are  frequent  traces  of  the  observ- 
ance of  t^is  duty  among  them,  but 
particularly  among  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  if  I  cite 
some  authorities  to  illustrate  this 
assertion,  I  trust  the  charge  of 
pedantry  will  not  be  brought 
against  me,  when  I  only  wish  that 
these  pagans  may  reprove  the 
atheistical  neglect  of  many  pro- 
fessed Christians,  and  warn  them  of 


a  coming  day«  when  they^iM/ 
rise  up  m  ike  judgment  with  ikie 
generaihn  and  condemn  $L" 

Athenseiis,  a  Greek  writer  who 
lived  in  the  aecond  centmy,  has 
recorded,  in  a  learned  and  enriods 
work,  entitled  Deipno§epkMHlh 
carvm,  that  it  was  the  prance  c€ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Egjrptian 
city,  Namcraii0,  after  they  had 
placed  themselves  in  the  usual 
posture  of  eating  at  the  table,  io 
rise  again  and  kiMel,  when  a  priest 
or  preceptor  began  to  chant  ''  a 
grace,"  according  to  a  ferm 
among  them,  afb^  which  Aery 
mitted  in  the  6ieal  in  a  grave  and 
serious  manner.  He  also  states 
that  Amphictyon,  a  king  of 
Athens,  ordained  that  when  whie 
was  to  be  used,  either  in  public 
sacrifices  or  for  domestic  er^oy- 
ment,  it  should  be  consecrated  by 
reverently  invoking  Ae  name  eif 
JupUer,  THE  Sustain  SB.  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  also  mentions  tfuft 
the  Greeks  used,  before  they  took 
wine,  to  sing  a  piece,  which  they 
called  ^KoXioVf  mnch  like  an 
Hebrew  Psidm  of  praise.  To 
prove  the  existence  of  this  enstoea 
among  the  Romans,  Lwy  might 
be  cited,  but,  perhaps,  iShe  most 
complete  testimony  Ibr  it  occmn 
in  QuiniiUan — Aduti  mensam  ad 
quatn  cum  venire  ccepirinu,  Deo9 
mvocamui.  ^  We  approached  the 
table,  and  thai  invoked  the  gods.^ 
Among  the  modem  nations,  the 
Chinese  appear,  according  to  the 
accounts  of  the  Jesuit  Mission* 
«ries,  to  have  somethinff^  like  an  ^ 
invocation  of  the  Divme  Being  . 
before  their  great  feast,  aoeom* 
panied  by  a  Hbation  to  his  honour. 
Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  interesting 
Travels,  has,  in  an  amusing  ac> 
count  of  the  dinner  of  an  Arab 
Chief,  shown  that  this  duty  is  not 
forgotten  even  by  them;  eating 
^d  not  commence  till  his  host  had 
exclaimed  "  Butmiiky" — m  ike 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  it  was  dosed 
with  Al  fuwt  d§r  leiiihii*^flaty  to  * 
God,  we  ^re  satisfied !  How 
many  are  there  who  would  look 
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'  ^wn  with  OQtfltmpt  on  ^Im^ui- 
dple  of  the  lUde  firophelk  who 
never  ^ispkyed  half  so  BHieh 
|4ouf  gnititttde  in  their  lives! 
To  itMe,  hdwever,  Who  ptoidiB 
to  Veneris  the  Saered  Striptutes, 
diebr  precept  fmdejcamples  ahoiild 
be  decisively  influential,  withoiit 
the  superadded  dictated  of  natwral 
seUgion.  Moses  intended  to  en- 
join this  duty,  when  be  aaid  to  the 
Jsradites^  *^  vfhen  thou  hast  eaten 
And  art  fuU^  then  thou  shalt  bless 
the  Lord  thy  God  for  the  food 
-laed  which-  be  hath  given  thee." 
Deut.  viii.  19.  That  k  was  ob- 
eerved  by  the  Jews,  in  subsequent 
Allies,  might  be  proved  by  qtio^ 
tation  ft-otn  Arisieas,  Josephns, 
and  other  Jewish  writers.  Bat 
we  have  to  seek  fbr  authoritative 
vexaoaples,  and  let  u«,  therefore, 
turn  to  him  who  bath  led  it, ''  that 
we  should  fellow  hi»  steps."  When 
the  table  <^  his  family  ^va?  spredd 
witli  huBEible  far^  did  not  the  Sa^ 
vioiir  ''give  thafil^  ?"  J<dm  vi«  1 1 ; 
and  at  th^last  meal  he  ever  gracecl 
mi  earth,  '^  as  he  sat  at  meat  with 
4;hero,  he  took  bread  and  bless^ 
it>.  and  brake^>  and  gave  it  to 
themt"  Luke  xxit.  30>  With 
fiuda  an  example,  why  is  this  duty 
omitted?  Should  a  false  ddicacy 
Awards  others  be  p^mitt^l  to 
auperjsede  a  positive  duty  ?  Was 
P^  iofinenced  by  thb  siiifitl 
coui^sy,  when,  a  captive  in 
the  jBidst  of  heathens,  ''  he 
took  bread  and  gave  thanks  to 
Cod  In  presence  of  them  all^ 
and  when  he  had  broken  he  began 
to  eat?"  Acts  xxvii.  S5.  Is  it  not 
£O0unanded,  ^'that  whether  we 
)Bat  or  drink  or  whatever  we  do, 
to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God?" 
and  can  it  be  said,  that  they  glo- 
rify him  ''who  feast  themselves 
5ivithoi»t  fear  ;'*  and  like  the  swine 
in  the  forest  teed  upon  the  acorns 
Whadi  are  thickly  scattered  around, 
without  once  raising  tlieir  eyes 
Awards  the  source  from  whence 
Ml  their  enjoyment  iows? 

But  I  have,  perhaps,  occupied 


fJofiT, 


more  of  your  atten^on  in  provit^ 
this  to  be  ad^ty,  alike  sancitloB^ 
by  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
than  is  needful,  as  I  -presume  most 
of  your  readers  are  stated  <^)ser- 
vers  of  it;    allow  me,  however, 
before  I  tdose,  td  ^k  -them,.  hoW 
it  is  observetl?"     I  have  been  at 
the  tdbles  of  professors  c£  r^igion 
where  I  have   been  shocked  at 
the  short,  cold,  formal  matter  of 
the  host  who  has  dispatched   k, 
with  a  haste  which  has  but  too 
w^l  indicated  his  anxlefty  to  gra- 
tify his  animal  app^te  with  fbe 
bounties    of    providence,    rathier 
than  make  them  means  of  excking 
his  devdut  gratitude  to  the  Father 
of  mefcies;    to  stich  the  pointed 
questicai  of  the  prci|)het  might  be 
well  addressed,  ''when  ye  did  eat, 
and  when  ye  did  drink,  did  not  y^ 
.eat  fbr  yourselves,  anddrii^  ibr 
y  oursel  ves  ?  "    I  have  been  present 
at '  tables^  where  all  the  guests, 
being  rendered  cheerAil  l^  their 
meal,  Iiave  been  laughing,  at  the 
well  told  tale  of  some  jocose  com- 
panion, and  while  the  convulsive 
tittering  of  ^e  jromig  ladies  yet 
imitated  them,  the  host  has  called 
upon  >  some     worthy    minitflei^ 
w4iose  risible  faculty  was  no  less 
excited  than  his  neighbours — "  to 
dts^horge  ike  htble  /"  ,  Such  abrupt 
and  uilhallowed  transitions  at  once 
destroy  all  proper  feeling.     The 
company  miist  hay^  the  flexible 
featnres^  of  a  Gfurrick,  if  they  can 
command  instimt  gravity  df  rai^n- 
ner,  much  ntore  of  mind.     Surely 
something  like  a  pause,  silent  and 
thoughtful,  wouhl  be  more  becom- 
ing, and  I  know  not  whether  the 
manner  of  ihe  Friends^  who  main- 
tain A  devout  stillness  for  a  few 
seconds  at  their  meals,  would  not 
be  a  more  suitable  mdde  of  ex- 
pressfing  our  acknowledgments  to 
the    Creator,    than    th^t    formal 
utterance  of  words  with  .which  it 
is  scarcely  possible  the  ipinds  of 
the  guests,   under  such  d^rctom- 
stanoes,  can  harmonise. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  metttion 
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with  this  dut^' which  has  occa- 
sioned me  pain  ?  It  has  usually 
happened,  when  several  ministers 
have  been  present,  and  the  worthy 
host  has  appeared  embarrassed  to 
know^to  whom  he  should  assign 
the  honourable  task  of  imploring 
the  divine  benediction,  Uiougl^ 
unquestionably  his  own  pastor 
should  take  precedence  of  every 
other  minister,  however  venerable, 
learned,  or  useful ;— he  has  pro* 
bably  called  upon  a  modest  man, 
who  has  supposed  the  post  of 
honour  did  not  belong  to  him, 
and  he  lias  passed  the  performance 
of  the  duty  to  another,  who  has, 
in  his  turn,  bandied  it  to  a  third ; 
at  once  disturbing  their  own 
minds,  and  distressing  the  minds 
of  others.  Compliments  amongst 
Christians  are  bad  enough  at  any 
time,  but  compliments  about  the 
service  of  their  Maker,  must  be 
marked  as  the  mos^  olfensive  and 
mischievous.  £»  . 
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MISAPPREHENSION  of  GEN.  xxviiu 
(To  the  Editart,) 

I  HATE  more  than  once  heard 
sermons  from  texts  taken  put  of 
the  28th  chapter  of  Genesis,  which 
gives  us  an  account  of  Jacob's 
leaving  his  father's  bouse  to  go  to 
Padanaram;  when  the  preacher 
has  attempted  to  illusti'ate  the 
aubject  by  fanciful,  rather  than 
Scriptural  representations ;  a^  that 
Jacob  slept  in  the  open  air  with- 
out any  covering  but  the  canopy 
of  heaven,  &c.  Now,  if  we  attend 
to  the  sacred  text,  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case.  It  is  said 
in  Genesis  xxviii.  10,  U.  "And 
,  Jacob  went  out  from  Beersheba,^ 
and  went  towards  Haran,  and  he 
lighted  upon  a  certain  place,  and 
tarried  there  all  night,  because 
the  sun  was-  set :  and  he  took  of 
the  stones  of  that  place,  and  put 
them  for  his  pillows,  and  lay  down 


3« 

Now  this 
certain  place,  we  are  told  in  verse 
19th,  was  called  by  Jacob,  Bethel, 
"  but  the  name  qf  the  city  was 
caikd  Lm  at  the  firsts  From 
whence. it  appears,  that  it  was 
known  as  a  town  or  city  before 
Jacob  slept  there,  and  called  it 
Bethel. — Brown's  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible  says,  ''  it  was  called 
Luz,  on  aeoount  of  the  multitude 
of  almonds  or  nuts  that  grew 
there,"  and '  fruit  trees  being 
planted  there,  shows  it  was  an 
inhabited  place ;  nor  can  we  stip- 
pose  that  Jacob  would  lay  himself 
down  to  sleep  in  a  place  where 
he  was  liable  to  be  devoured  by 
wild  beasts,  and  such  there  were 
in  Canaan,  viz.  lions  and  bears, 
as  appears  from  Judges  xiv.  8»; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  34.;  1  Kings  xiii.  24.; 
and  2  Kings  ii.  24«  Nor  can  we 
suppose  that  when  this  was  the 
evening  of  liis  first  day*s  journey, 
that  Jacob  was  so  ignorant  of  the 
country  he  had  lived  in  all  his 
days  to  that  time,  that  he  should 
not  know  where  he  could  prpcure 
a  lodging.  It  is  probable  there 
was  something  of  an  inn  or  cara* 
vansara  there,  for  we  find  Jacob's 
sons  stc^pped  at  an  inn  to  f^ve 
their  asses  provender  on  their  re- 
turn from  Egypt,  Genesis  xlii.  27* 
and  that  Moses  was  laid  up  at  an 
inn  by  sickness  on  his  jouniey 
fVom  Midian  to  Egypt,  Exodus 
iv.  24.  If  Jacob  slept  in  such  a 
shelter^  na  .  travellers  inform  us, 
the  inns  or  caravan^ras  in  Eastern 
coiuitries  now  afford,  he  would 
have  no  acoonunodations  but  a 
building  to  preserve  him  from  the 
weather,  and  from  beasts  of  prey, 
and  would  take  anything  he  could 
find  to  rest  his  head  upon;  nor 
will  this  appear  so  strange,  when 
we  read,  in  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  that  not  many  centuries 
back,  it  was  the  common  practice 
to  have  blocks  of  wood  for  pil- 
lows. 

roue's,  &c.  K. 
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THE  DAISY  IN  INDIA. 

(From  ffte  I^tmdon  Magazine,) 

Dr.  Carey  having  deoosited  in  his  garden  at  Serampore,  the  earth  in  which  a 
number  of  English  seeds  had  been  conveyed  to  him  ^m  liis  nativa  land,  was 
ajfreeably  snrprized  by  the  appearance,  in  due  time,  ,of  this  "  wee,  modest,  crimsoQ- 
tipped  flower,"  one  of  the  humblest  but  most  pleasing  ornaments  of  our  northern 
Flort.  This  circumstance'  was  stated  by  the  Doctor  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  and 
auggcstcd  tu  Mr.  Montgomery  the  following  lines  :— 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  Flower  ! 
^  My  mother-country's  white  and  red ; 

In  rose  or  li2y,,till  this  hour, 

Nc^'er  to  me  such  beauty  spread  *. 
Transplanted  from  thine  island- bed » 

A  treasure  in  a  grain  of  earth. 
Strange  as  a  spirit  from  the  dead, 

Thine  embryo  sprang  to  birth. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  Flower ! 

Whbse  tribes  beneath  our  natal  skies 
Shut  dose  their  leaTCs  while  rapovrs  lower  ; 

But  when  the  sun's  gay  beams  hrisc, 
.  With  unabash'd  but  modest  eyes 

Follow  his  motion  to  the  weft. 
Nor  cease  to  gaze  till  daylii^fat  dies. 

Then  fold  thc^nselves  to  re^t. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  Engfish  Flower  t 

To  this  respondent  hemisphere. 
Where  Flora's  giant-pffspring  tower 

In  gorgeous  lireries  all  the  year : 
Thou,  only  Thou,  art  little  here, 
^  Like  worth  unfriended  or  unknown. 

Vet  to  my  British  heart  more  dear 

Tb«n  iax  the  torrid  sone. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  Flower ! 

Of  enriy  scenes  belov'd  by  me. 
While  happ V  in  mv  foher's  bower. 

Thou  sbalt  the  blitbc  memorial  be : 
The  fiiiry- sports  of  infancy. 

Youth's  golden  age,  and  manhood's  prime. 
Home,  country,  kindred,  friends, — with  thee    . 

Are  mine  in  this  Csr  dime. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  Flower ! 

IMI  rear  thee  with  n  trembling  hand  : 
O  for  the  April  suu  and  shower. 

The  sweet  May-dews  of  that  fair  land. 
Where  Daisies,  tliick  as  starlight,  stand 

In  ever}'  walk  '.  —that  here  miglit  shoot 
Thy  scions,  and  thy  buds  expand, 

A  hundred  from  one  root ! 

Tlirice  welcome,  little  Engliali  Flower  I 

To  me  the  pictlge  of  Hope  unseen  : 
When  sorrow  would  my  soul  o'erpower 

FoP  joys  that  wen;,  or  might  have  been, 
ril  cull  to  mind,  how-^fre£  and  green, 

I  saw  thee  waking  from  the  dust, 
,  Then  turn  to  heaven  with  brow  serene,  / 

Alid  place  in  God  my  trast. 

J.  MqNTGOMSKY. 
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Lectures  on  the  Pleasures  of  Reli-- 
gion.  By  Henry  Foster  Burder, 
M.A,  Svo.  price  7s.  6d, — Lon- 
don, 1823. 
We  are  much  gratified  at  this 
speedy  renewal  of  our  official  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Burder,  and  it 
h  with  equal  pleasure  that  we 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  express  our  cordial  approbation 
and  3varm  recommendation  of  this 
useful  and  interesting  volume. 
Even  if  Mr.  B.  had  not  intimated 
that  this  series  of  lectures  was 
^'  designed  particularly,  though  not 
exclusively",  for  the  "  benefit"  of 
the  young,  we  should  have  inferred, 
from  the  nature  of  the  topics,  and 
the  attractive  manner  in  which  they 
are  discussed,  that  such  Tiad  been 
Us  intention.  There  is  an  affec- 
tionate urgency  in  bis  expostula- 
tions^ that  seems  to  mark  the  pecu- 
liar tenderness  with  which  a  con- 
scientious pastor  cannot  but  re* 
ganl  the  younger  portion  of  his 
no^k.  The  mighty  and  sometimes 
oppressive  reflections  and  feelings 
which  the  state -and  prospects  of 
the  rising  generation  must  awaken 
in  every  rightly  judging  mind,  will 
cause  him  many  an  anxious  hour, 
will  draw  from  him  many  a  fbrvent 
prayer  to  the  great  Renewer  of  the 
neart,  and  w3l  urge  him  to  a  fre- 
quent and  special  regard  to  their 
moral  exigencies  in  his  pidpit  mi- 
nistra^otis.  But  eVen  in  this  inte- 
resting class  of  hearers,  there  are 
some  who  will  claim  from^  him  a 
deeper  anxiety  and  a  more  imme- 
diate attention.  We  refer  to  tho^e 
who,  after  the  completion  of  the 
educational  course,  and  the  attain* 
meat  of  a  competent  age,  are  about 
to  quit,  partially  or  wholly,  the 
safety  c^  a  parent's  roof,  and  the 
vigilant  guardianship  of  a  parent's 
eyew 

**  The  world  Is  all  before  them  where  to 
choose,"  ^ 
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Its  vanities,  its  seductions,  its 
gaieties,  its  brilliancies,  are  spread 
out  in  their  view,  and  their  disen- 
gagement from  the  gentle  abd 
happy  control  of  the  domes^c 
circle,  too  often  assumes  the  delu- 
sive name  of  liberty.  In  all  the 
elasticity  of  tmbroken  liealth  and 
vivacity,  the  youth  starts  in  the 
chase  of  pleasure  amid  the  ^lancTi^ 
lights  and  the  unheeded  shades  of 
an  alluring  but  souUdeiitroying 
world.  Could  the  young  and  gay, ' 
at  this  critical  period  of  their  lives, 
be  induced  to  pause  awhile,  and  to 
count  the  cojst ;  to  ask  the  counsels  • 
of  tfiose  who  have  watched  fbr 
their  welfare  with  an  anxiety  mote 
intense  than  mere  language  can 
describe ;  to  consult  the  parent,  the 
pastor,  or  the  experienced  friend; 
• — they  would  then  learn  that  they 
are  questing  for  happiness  in  a 
path  of  snares  and  dangers^  and 
that  while  the  pleasures  of  this 
world  lead  to  destruction,  the  ^ays 
of  wisdom  are  ways  qfjileasantness, 
und  all  her  paths,  jjeace.     , 

To  all  such  we  would  earnestly 
recommend  the  present  volume. 
We  do  hot,  at  this  moment,  recol- 
lect any  work  that  we  could  more 
confidently  put  into  the  ^ands  of 
intelligent  and  ingenuous  yoiith, 
than  this  interesting  statement  of 
the  pleasures  of  a  religious  life.  It 
has,  on  the  whole,  much  reminded 
us  of  isome  of  the  ceuv res  spiritiieUes 
of  the  admirable  Fenelon ;  it  has  a 
large  infusion  of  his  amiable  spirit,  - 
and  his  pure  and  elegant  style, 
with  something  of  his  general  cast 
of  thought  and  expression,  at  least 
of  what  would  have  been  such,  had 
his  piety  been  cultivated  in  a  more 
evangelical  school.  However  libe- 
ral  in  sentiment  the  excellent  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambray  may  have  been, 
he  would  hardly  have  joined  in  the 
following  impressive  and  unquali- 
fied recommendation  of  Scripture 
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truth,  extracted  froiA  Mr.  Burder's 
sermon  on  the  pleasure:^  of'  an  ai" 
liglUened  intellect, 

**  The  Imman  mind  Cfuinot  be  happy  in  a 
itate  of  torpor  and  inactioti ;  it  oau  only 
be  conscious  of  enjoyment,  when  it  is 
excited  to  ener^tic  efforts.  ^  Whatever 
reuses  its  activities,  within  the  sphere  of 
its  legitimate  and  appropriate  parsuits, 
U  conducive  to  ibtenjilyiuoat.  It  is  this 
ineutal  excitement  which  constitutes  a 
principal  part  of  the  pleasure  we  derive 
from  the  studious  researches  of  oiir  retired 
hours.  It  is  this  which  constitutes,  in 
no  small  degree,  the  charm  of  social  in- 
tercourse, when  '  as  iron  sharpeneth 
.  iron,"  so  doth  the  countenance  of  a  man 
his  friend.*  The  suggestions  of  one  mind 
excite  the  suggestions  of  anotlier  .mind, 
and  the  production  of  the  affluence  of 
one  intellect  calls  forth  to  view  the  cor- 
responding we.i]th  of  another.  It  is  this 
which  renders  the  perusal' of  valuable 
books  a  source  of  so  much  delight.  It  is 
not  only  what  we  read,  but  what  the 
reading  excites,  which  constitutes  the 
richest  part  of  our  intellectual  gratifi- 
cation. 

**  Now  what  production  is  there,  in  the 
wlwle  compass  of  written  Ungnage,  in 
any  country  or  of  any  age,  wlilch  can  be 
compared  witli  the  word  of  God  in 
its  power  of  affording  interesting  occu- 
pation to  the  intellect  ?  Reflect  on  the 
churaaUr  ofitt  contents.  It  is  adapted  not 
to  readers  of  some  particular  class, 
as  the  works  of  uninspired ,  authors 
usually  are,  but  to  men  of  every  class,  of 
every  gradation  of  intellect,  and  of  every 
state  of  society.  It  is  not  calculated  for 
the  few,  but  for  the  many,  for  the  mass 
of  human  beings,  in  all  the  varieties  of 
character  and  of  condition  in  which 
human  nature  can  be  developed.  The 
Bible  gives  a  history  of  the  human  race» 
from  its  very  origin,  and  of  the  human 
mind,  both  in  its  pristine  purity,  and  in 
its  present  corruption.  The  Bible  gives  a 
hbtory  of  divine  providence,  in  its  most 
remarkable  interpositions,  and  the  his- 
tory of  humaa  redemption,  in  all  its 
mysterious  doctrines,  in  all  its  glorious 
,  operations,  and  in  all  its  triumphant  re- 
sultir.  The  Bjblc  prosents  to  the  mind  of 
i^au  discQrcries,  which  have  attracted 
the  4(Hniration  and  gui^Iod  the  rcsearclies 
of  angels ;  so  that  '  now  unto  the  princi- 
palities and  powers  in  heavenly  places  are 
mnde  known,  by  tlie  church,  the  manifold 
wisdom  oi,  God.  The  Bible  removes,  in 
part,  the  vril  wiiicli  conceals  a  fnr-distant 
fiiuirity,  and  extends  its  revelations  be- 
yond the  limits  of  time,  as  well  as  of 
sense,  into  a  world  of  boundless  and 
eternal  felicity !" — ^pp.  47 — 49. 

In  twelve  lectures   the  author 


Burder'n  Lectures,  ^c.  C^JuLV, 

enumerates, and  describes  the  Plea- 
sures which  constitute  True  Hap- 
piness— the  Pleasures  of  a  good 
Conscience — of  an  enlightened  In- 
tellect—the Pleasiireii  arisitijOf  fmni 
the  Exercise  of  the  Affections  in 
Religion— from  ohedience  to  the 
Will  of  Gixl— Tlie  Pkasurca  of 
Prayer  and  Praise— of  the  Sabbath 
— the  Pleasures  arising  frtjm  the  . 
Doctrine  of  Divine  Providence — 
the  Pleasures  of  Hope — of  Doing 
Good — of  llie  Pleavenly  Suite—  of 
Early  Piety. 

In  the  seventh  of  these  discourses, 
/from  Isaiali  Iviii.  13,  14.  iMr.  B. 
^rst  inquires  into  the  "  nature  of 
the  pleasures  which  the  Sabbath  is 
designed  to  afford." — 2.  Invites  at- 
tention to  *'  the  habits  of  mind  and 
of  conductj  which  the  considera- 
tion of  these  pleasures  should  in- 
duce." Under  the  first  of  these  di- 
visions, after  having  shown  that  the 
Sabbath  *'  secures  a  desiral)le  and 
welcome  suspension  of  the  labpurs 
and  cares  of  life,"  he  adverts  to 
'•  those  grand  events,  which  it  is 
the  design  of  the  day  to  comme- 
morate," and,  having  described  in 
animated  language  the  original  in- 
stitution of  the  Sabbath,  he  pro- 
ceeds as  follows : — 

*'  But  there  has  been  achieved  a  work 
of  still  greater  uiagniludc  and  still  greater 
glory,  than  even  that  which  it  was  tie 
original  dtoiga  of  the  Sabbath  to  keep  in 
coiDUccmoration.  *  Behold,*  nsth  Jeho- 
vah, *  I  create  a  new  hcareif  and  a  new 
earth  ;  and  the  former  shall  i;ot  be  ro^ 
membered  nor  come  into  mind.  But  be 
ye  glad  and  rejoice  in  that  which  1  create  ; 
for  behold  1  cn*ate  Jerumlem  a  rejoiciogr, 
and  her  people  a  joy.'  The  renewal  ank 
recover)'  of  a  world  of  immaterial  and 
immortal  souls  is  a  work  still  more  glori- 
ous in  its  nature,  and  far  more  moment- 
ous, and  joyous,  and  peimaneiit,  in  its 
results,  than  the  creation  of  the  material 
universe.  At  the  first  erection  of  the 
fair  and  beauteous  fabric  of  nature,  <  the 
morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the 
tons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.'  With 
exulting  and  adoring  delight,  they  behtld 
the  heavens  displaying  tlic  glory  of  their 
Lord,  nnd  the  firmament  showing  forth 
the  work  of  his  hands.  Ever  since  it  bns 
been  their  pleasurable  employ  to  eon- 
template  the  works  and  ways  of  hiua, 
wlabc  they  are  and  whom  they  serve. 
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With  their  intellcctuttl  Energies,  and  their 
tmboooded  Md  of  contemplHtk>n,  aad 
their  ncArness  of  Access  to  the  uncreated 
source  of  irisdoq^,  how  splendid  and  haw 
hliss-inspiring'  must  have  been^  even  at 
an  early  period  of  1  heir  existence,  their 
attaaucents  in  kno«'ttdge  ;  but  '*  now 
unto  the  principal! ties  and  poiretv  in 
heavenly  places  is  to  be  made  known  by 
the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God/ 
Be  astomahed,  O  ye  heavens,  wonder,  O 
earth  $  He  who  formed  our  world  came 
and  dwelt  in  it;  he  who  created  roan 
himself  became  man ;  he  who  breathed 
into  man  the  breath  of  life,  himself  ex  • 
ptred  In  the  ago.iies  of  death  ;  he  who, 
wben  siandiog  on  the  tide  of  the  tomb, 
said,  wiith  commanding  and  lifo^giving; 
energy,  to  him  who  had  been  dead  four 
days,— ^'  Come  forth  I' — was  himself  laid 
in  tire  sepulchre.  But  in  the  sepulchre 
he  could  not  be  long  detained.  In  fuU 
triumph  over  death,  and  htm  that  had  the 
power  of  death,  he  ruse  on  the  morning 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  thus  giving 
fall  eviden'ce  that  hi^  atoning  SHcrif.cc 
was  accepted  by  God  the  Father,  and 
that  by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  he  had 
^  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.' 
Well  might  tJie  first  day  of  the  week 
receive  ttom  that  most  glonous  of  events, 
a  new  and  appropriate  designation  ;  well 
might  <  the  Lord's  day'  be  elevated  to 
the  distinction  of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 
<  This  ia  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath 
made ;  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  thereio.* 
Thia  Is  the  day  which  the  primitive 
Chrialiant,  guided  by  apostolic  example, 
and  animated  by  every  grateful  and 
joyous  impulse  of  the  heart,  consecrated 
to  the  honour  of  their  risen  and  glorified 
J^rd.  This  is  the  day  on  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  desccndOd,  with  all  his 
wonder-working  powers,  on  the  assembly 
of  the  worshipping  andxexpecting  dia- 
ciples.  This'  is  the  day  on  which  his 
enlightening,  convincing,  and  renovating 
influence  has  in  every  age  been  most 
abundantly  enjoyed,  when  even  two  or 
tlirec  have  agreed  together  to  implore , 
ill  the  name  of  the  exalted  Saviour,  ttiis 
hea^nly  gift.  This  is  the  day  on  which 
the  work  of  the  neitf  creation  has  been 
carried  on  vrith  the  most  rapid  and  moat 
signal  advancement.  This  is  the  day  on 
which  benignant  angels,  who  rejoice  in 
the  repentance  of  a  sinner,  have  had  most 
frequent  and  abundant  occasions  ot  de- 
light and  praise.  Then,  Ob  my  christian 
fnends,  let  the  JSabbathof  the  Lord, — 
let  the  day  sacred  to  the  honour  of  the 
Saviour — be  ever  to  you  a  day  of  holy 
rejoiqiug.  Let  it  be  the  utterance  of 
your  habitual  feelings,  when  you  "call 
the  Sabbath  a  delight."— pp.  127—130.  ' 
We  shall  cite  one  more  passage, 
of  a  different  cast  from  either  of 
the  former* 


<*  The  man  who  lives  without  prayer 
lives  in  the  neglect  of  a  known  and  ob- 
vious duty;  and  in  the  violation  of  a  direct 
and  often -repeated  jcommand.  The  man 
who  lives  without  the  habit  of  offering 
I-raisc,  betrays  a  heart  awfully  insensible 
and  Iwiscly  unj^rateftil.  The  man  to  whom 
such  engagements  are  irksome,  and  who 
bends  his  knee  in  the  semblance  of  wor- 
ship, only  from  the  force  of  early  educa- 
t'oU,  or  the  goading  of  an  unquiet  con- 
science, is  completely  destitute  of  a  spiri- 
tual taste.  He  has  no  feelings  in  common 
with  the  whole  family  of  God  on  earth, 
or  with  redeemed  spirits  in  heaven.  His 
heart  b  not  right  with  God ;  it  displays 
the  entire  absence  of  spiritual  life  ;  he  is 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  and  unless  a 
complete  change  be  effected  in  his  temper 
of  mind,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should, 
gain  admission  to  the  jors  of  immortality. 

Wen^  I  addressing  any  one  chargeable 
with  the  neglect  of  prayer,  I  would  a«»k — ' 
Ca  I  you  quit,  in  the  morning,  the  cham- 
ber of,  repose,  and  feel  no  obligation  to 
him  who  watched  over  your  unguarded 
hours,  and  extended  over  you  the  shield 
of  his  protection  ?  Can  you  enter  on  the 
business  of  the  day,  aware  of  the  dangenr 
jmd  temptations  to  which  youareexposed^ 
and  feel  no  inducement  to  seek  an  ia<^ 
tercst  in  his  guardian  care  ?  Can  vou, 
conclude  the  day,  without  any  recollec- 
tion of  mercies  received,  or  of  sins  whicH 
require  forgiveness  ;  and  without  any  de«- 
81  re  to  seek  the  ble-ssings  of  the  great 
salvation  ?  If  you  can,  your  state  is  in- 
expressibly awful,  and  js  becoming  more 
and  more  alarming  every  day  you  live. 
Ck>n8cience  is  <isleep.  •  The  tempter  gains 
a  constant  accession  of  power.  Wh^t 
can  be  done  to  rouse  you  to  a  sense  of 
your  guilt  and  danger  ?  Must  sonie 
violent  and  threatening  disease  be  com- 
missioned to  excite  the  fear  of  death  and 
judgment,  in  order  to  bring  you,  in  the 
attitude  of  a  suppliant,  to  the  throne  of 
^ercy  ?  Must  some  heavy  calamity  cut 
off  ypur  wordly  enjoyments,  in  order  to 
compel  you  to  seek  the  favour  of  him 
whose  mercies  you  have  disregarded,  an^ 
whose  wrath  you  have  provoked  ?  Oh 
may  you  be  found,  with  penitential  con- 
fos^ons  and  coutrition,  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  ere  it  be  too  kite,  lest  soon  you  * 
should  be  found,  without  a  plea,  before 
the  dread  tribunal ! — pp.  114,  115. 

These  extracts  will  suQiciehtly 
justify  oiiT  cordial  recommendation 
of  these  discourses. 

Observations  on  Providence,  chiejl^ 
in  relation  to  the  Affairs  of  the  . 
Church.      By  John   Lejfchild. 
Price  Ss.     London:   1823. 

There  are  few  subjects  of  higher 
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importance  and .  greater  difficulty 
than  those  whidi  relate  to  the  plan 
and  developement  of  the  great 
i^ork  of  Divine  Providence,  and 
none  that  can  more  worthily  em- 
ploy the  leisure  of  reflecting  men. 
That  the  world  is  under  the  &y9^ 
tematic  regulation  of  a  supreme, 
benevolent,  and  all-powerful  In- 
telligence, it  were  foHy  and  im- 
piety to  doubt ;  but  it  is  the  part 
of  Christian  humility  to  trace  the 
vkable,  but  obscure  and  inter- 
rupted, lines  of  Providential  ope-* 
ratioa,  with  cauti(»i,  though  with 
firmness,  with  a  steady  guard 
against  vain  th^ries,  and  with  a 
devout  practical  regard  to  the  in- 
timations of  his  own  great  designs, 
communicated  by  God  himself. 
Every  pious  man  will  be  anxious 
to  foflo^,  in  his  own  conduct,  the 
leadings  of'  Providence;  but  he 
will,  to  all  exterior  show,  have  no 
other  clue  to  that  guidance  than 
that  which  is  furnished  by  cir- 
cumstances and  th^  laws  of  moral 
action.  Yet  he  will  be  frequent- 
ly and  gratefully  sensible,  that 
in  many  seasons  of  difficulty 
or  trial,  there  has  been,  perhaps 
in  some  way  hardly  susceptible 
of  distinct  definition,  a  system 
o£  direction  and  of  circumstantial 
adjustment,  which  leaves  him 
without  a  doubt  that  he  has  been 
led  by  a  gracious  and  unfailing 
ing  hand.  And  that  which  he  has 
realized  in  his  own  happy  expe- 
rience, he  will  delight  to  observe, 
with  evidence  less  distinct,  indeed, 
but  equally  satisfactory  to  the 
rightly  disposed  mind,  in  the 
course  of  others.  He  will  feel, , 
tfH),  an  eager  interest  in  the  more 
general  inquiry ;  and  in  his  in- 
vestigations, on  a  larger  scale,  into 
the  destinies  of  nations,  and  the 
derivation  of  events  from*  the  re- 
mote sources  of  historical  know- 
ledge, 'he  will  have  incessant  rea- 
son to  exclaim,  in  wonder  and 
xwe^What  hath  God  wrought  I 

The  history  of  the  wond  is,  in 
fact,  no  other  than  the  chronicle  of 


Providence ;  and  we  shall  stH^  it 
very  unphilosophioally,  as  wdi  as 
very  unprofitably,.  if  we  lose  sight 
of  this,  its  markmg  character^ 
There  is  much  of  myatery.in  it,  to 
whidi  no  other  key  can  be  foond 
than  that  which  is  supplied  by  the 
Scr^ture  narration,  the  oldest  and 
the  most  authentic  of  histories; 
and  if  we  examine  it  without  tlii» 
aid  and  guide,  we  shell  remain  in 
utter  ignorance  of  its  true  object 
and  import  With  how  much, 
greater  profit  and  delight  do  we 
pursue  the  current  of  history 
when  we  take  it  up  ftom  the 
inspired  discovery  of  its  first 
spnngs,  and  trace  it  downwavda 
in  the  sacred  volume,  brir^ihg  in 
oth^r  annals  as  subservient  and 
subsidiary  to  this  main  and  mighty 
stream. 

To  such  a  course  of  study,  this 
small,  but  comprehensive  volume 
furnishes  an  instructive  and  inte- 
resting introduction.  It  contains, 
a  series  of  '*  observations/'  some- 
what desultory,  but  in  a  very  high 
degree  important,  and  written 
with  much  force  and  eloquence, 
though  with  an  occasional  n^li- 
gence,  that  ^ows  the  author  to 
have  been  more  solicitous  about 
his  sentiments  than  their  vehicle. 
We  hfive  read  the  book  with  great 
pleasure,  and  we  cannot  express 
our  favourable  opinion  more  effec- 
tively, than  by  wishing  it  a  popju- 
larity,  equal  to  its  merits  and  its 
tendency  to  do  gbod. 

After  a  few  introductory  pages, 
Mr.  Leifchild,  in  Part  I.,  states  the 
bearings  of  the  general  doctrine. 
Part  11.  refers  to  the  "  great  end 
of  Providence  in  the  administra- . 
tion  and  govemmehtpf  all  human, 
affairs." 

<'  Here,  as  before,  we  must  liare  Tieea 
left  in  the  dark,  but  for  the  clue  which 
the  Scripture,  by  its  gciieral  principles, 
aiid  its  particular  histories,  has  furnished. 
All  the  lights  to  be  derived,  from  l^\kman 
histor}',  and  from  the  most  enlarged 
observation  and  experience,  ^though  t|icy 
might  have  led  to  plausible  conjecturcy 
onihe  subject,  would  still  bare  left  it 
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withoot  that  dist)actIle8^  i^th  whipU  U 
is  now  ppescntid.  Besides  the  general 
ends  to  be  answered  by  Providence,  no- 
ticed in  the  Scriptures,  and  discoverable 
by  reason — such  as  the  preservation  of 
the  world  from  ruioous  disorder;  the 
employment  of  a  vast  number  of  g^ood 
agents,  in  a  way  suitable  to  their  capa- 
cities and  principles  (  the  overwhelming 
with  confusion,  and  so  punishjuig,  the 
evil  ageflts  at  work  in  the  creation  ^  the 
supplying  of  every  age,  and  in  a  way 
obviouj  to  every  capacity,  with  proofs 
of  the  HI  oral  ppKec  lions  of  tho  Deity, 
extorlimj  the  homsige  of  the  wicked,  as 
wcU  as  nitr.tc ting  the  in^niirntion  of  the 
jiii>t,  timl  leaTiug  th*j  profimii  niitJ  iiu- 
inQ\m  widioiii  rKciisc  j^biisiLlcs  tlu^im 
general  tudsj  the  Bible  constantly  hulda 
Mp  IQ  HH  31  gTi^t  and  principal  on,e,  in 


swevp.  conducive  to  thi  pxoflenitioti  of 
this  his  great  and  paramount  design^  "-^• 
pp.  60 — 54. 

This  is  distiticUy  «ncl  ekquenlly 
stated,  and  in  the  prosecution  6t 
this  idea,  Mv.  L.  first  illustrates  it 
by  a  reference  to  the  connexion 
between  the  history  of  tlie  nvorkl- 
and  that  of  the  church,  as  exhibit- 
ing the  provision  made  for  the 
protection  and  furtherance  of  the 
interests  of  religiou— -he  next  ad* 
verts  to  some  of  the  critical  periods^ 
of  the  church,  an4  to  the  remark* 
al^l^  interpositions  which  raised 
up  efikient  instruments    for    its  ' 
.fiiich  they  all  vmiie,  and  to  wbieh^^v  ery    preservatioiiand  advancemeiit^he  ' 
thiii^  else  th»4t  h  dom,  or  perniiBted  ta    then  dwells  on  the  providential 
be  fionc^  in  the  world,  i»  mox^^  neady  or .  counteractions  of  the  various  ma*  • 


raort"  temotn^lv  suhDMCrrviant  This  end  is 
none  otlirr  limn  the  nd^lugaiKl  kecpitig 
lip  A  DumTitfrDf  individuals  in  tbe  wudd, 
itecordlii^  to  tljc  grucioti^  coiumi!l  of 
Ijodj  to  hp  rede  kirn  yd  from  all  (Jiw  cvilii  of 
tbt!  fttllj  and  tivenEually  nasofUted  togt:- 
tber,  wlwn  the  presftit  mrttorini  heavons 
wad  ciirtlij  having  ivnswort?d  thtdr  great 
dt'ijgc},  shidl  be  dissoh^ed,  nnd  I  be  mys- 
tery of  God  hL"^  conATuuni^vbed.  Tlii; 
eA  El  reft,  then,  is  the  m-dii  ohjotl  of  Ui« 
c  Hrc  of  rrovlflcnce.  All  tin?  rest  of  tlie 
world  is  governed  with,  r^'ferente  10  ita 
interests.  As  an  indulgent  prince,  whilq 
he  extends  his  regards  and  affords  hit 
protection  to  all  his  subjects,  pays  a 
particular  attention  to  those  who  daim 
affinity  with  him,  and  makes  their  inte- 
rest and  welfare  a  grand  object  in  all  his 
counsels  and  prpc^edings  relating  to  his- 
domifiions  at  large,  so  the  fpllowers  of 
Chribt,  and  all  in  every  age  who  seek 
and  serve  Uie  true  God^  according  to  the 
measure  in  which  he  is  made  known  to 
them,  are  those,  for  whose  preservation, 
prosperity,  and  increase,  every  thing  else 
is  adjusted  and  regulated.  The  whole 
scheme  of  this  world's  affurs  is  but  a 
kind  of  under^plot  to  that  of  grace,  to 
the  development  and  accomplishobent  of. 
which  it  is  completely  subiservient :  in 
the  same  manner^  though  on  an  infi- 
nitely larger  scale,  as  a  good  man  is  re- 
paired to  ilud&e  the  whole  concerns  of  hia 
life,  extending  to  tbe  most  trivial  circum- 
stance, subordinate  to  the  sanctification 
of  his  natnre,  and  the  advancement  of 
the  divine  glory;  or  to  ejtpvess  the  s«B>e 
thing  in  different  words,  as  an  indivi- 
dual of  multifarious  concerns,  and  of 
numerous  interests,  having  on6  predo- 
minant ol>)ect  of  solicitude,-- one  main 
interest  which  he  is  urging  in  the  world, 
makes  every  thing  else,,  whatever  parti- 
cular ends  besides  it  majr  have  to  an- 


ehiaaitionS'  which  have  had  for 
their  object  the  annihilation  of 
divine  truth — ^tlie  advantages  de- 
rived to  the  cause  of  the  church, 
froiQ  the  uncertainty  of  huraait 
councils  in  reference  to  its  pro-^ 
gress,  are  next  briefly,  l)ut  forpi- 
bly,  described — ^and,  finally^  the 
subserviency  of  Providence  to 
Grace  is  manifested,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  in  the  events  of 
every  individual's  life  who  is  con- 
verted to  God.  An  appropriate 
"  conclusion"  winds  up  the  whole,  ' 
and  o£  this  last  section  we  shall 
dte  the  spirited  dose. 

**  One  topic  remains,  without  which 
the  subject  of  these  pages  would  be  in- 
complete ;  and  which,  appended  to  the 
foregoing  remarks,  may  give  theni  ad-^ 
ditional  force  and  interest.  It  relates 
to  the  distingubhed  station,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  humi^  ufiairs,  which  i» 
occupied  by  the  Saiiaur.  Prophets,  t» 
well  as  Apostles,  point  to  him  as  sut- 
taiuiug  the  houoEir^i  ot'  tlnivvrs^ul  domi- 
nion. All  kingdoms,,  inight,  and  povver^ 
are  his ;  to  rurry  iuta  execiilioit,  by 
their  subunliiiuLi:  iiiiaiatry^  tJie  gn«:ioiia 
purposes  uf  Ids  Fnther,  m  (lie  ipil  of 
that  world  to  him  w^h  wldcb  be  ha» 
become  io  iijtimiiti^ly  ^iid  teiiMlerly  re- 
lated, and  for  \vhich  hecadiuvd  thamoil 
agonizing  sufferuigs. 

-^ . — ^«  He, 

Wlio  wore  the  platted  thorns  with  bleed- 
ing brows, 
Rul^  universal  nature.' 

'*  This  exaltation,  while  it  supposes 
for  its  basis,  his  possession  of  tl^c  Di>ia^ 
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nftture,  conveys  from  the  union  of  it 
with  OUTS,  An  additional  and  <;ndearing^ 
pledge  of  its  successful  issuer.  In  his 
superior  naiore v  he  dudletiges  our  ado- 
ration;  in.  his  suborfliafite  nature,  h^ 
CQCOurages  and  wins  our  confidfivcc* 
What  less  than  omniscience,  omnipre- 
sence, and  omuij^otence,  can  avaiT  for 
the  dracharge  of  an  office  which  \\t»  all' 
if  other  intelligeBt  beings,  together  with 
dumb  and  unintelligent  nature»  sub- 
jected to  its  notice  and  controul  ?  The 
union  is  impossible,  even  in  thought,  of 
liniited  ability  with  universal  au^orlty. 
,  Let  those  who  have  invented  an  hypo* 
thesis  which  renders  this  reconciliation 
necessary,  weary  themselves  with  at- 
tempting to  accomplish  the  impossible 
task,  which,  cduld  it  be  accomplished, 
would  bestpw  neither  comfort  nor  bene- 
fit ;  but  wc,  whom  the  Scriptures  have 
taught  to  recognise  the  Crodhead  ot 
Christ,,  breaking  through  the  dark  veils, 
offl^shinthe  days,  of  his  humiliation, 
cimnot  be  backward  to  recognize  it  in 
his.  .present  supremacy.  .  With  cheerful 
songs  and  rejoicings,  we  compass  the 
Divine  throne;  and,  having  such  a 
security  fbr  our  hope,  we  cast  our  eyes 
on  Ibo  woridf  with  perfiect  confidence  of 
its  becoming!  in  a  fixture,  age,  all  that 
the  fond  wishes  of  saints  have  anticipated, 
and  more  than  has  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive.  *  C9mc  forth  then, 
O  thou  Frmce '  of:  «U  the  kings  of  the 
cafth  !  Put  pn  the  visible  robes  of  thine, 
imperial  majesty :  take  up  the  sceptre 
of  unlimited  empire  which  thine  Almighty 
Father  bath  bequeathed  thee.  Lo,  tliy 
bride  waits  to  receive  thrc,  and  all 
cr<^tures  sigh  to  be  reoei^ed!' "•— 
pp.113— lU.      ..,        . 

Tb^  following  passage  willaf^ 
ford  a  fair  specimen  of  the  can* 
dour  and  acuteness  with  -  which 
Mr.  L.  encounters  the  difficulties 
of  his  suhject. 

**  There  is,  however,  another  formi- 
dable difficulty  remaining,  and  one,  the 
perfect  solution  of  which  it  is  not  per- 
mitted us  to  hope  for,  with  our  present 
limited  capacity  and  contracted  sphere 
of  bbservation.  It  relates  to  the  recon-' 
ciliation  of  tlie  «Tl-pervading  agency  of 
Provitlencc  with  tl?e  freedom  of  the 
haman  will.  '  Dotibtlcss,  this  agency 
extends  to  the  operations  of  mind^  since 
so ■  fnany  of  the  afl^irs  of  the  world  derive 
their  origin  from  the  purposes  of  human 
brings,  and  since  these  purposes  have 
in  so  inany  declared  instances  subserved 
its  design.  It  is  equally  clear,  however, 
from  the  testimony  of  universal  con- 
sciousness, the  fact  of  man's  account? 
ablcness,  and  tlie  necessity  of  freeing  the 
Divine  Bei&g  from  all  concurrence  in 
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evil  actions,  that  th1g.agency  so  controuls 
and  goiries  the  operations  of  mind — ^in 

•  ways  so  secret  and  so  wonderful,  as  not ' 
to  affect  its  spontaneity.    How  ibis  is 

.  douf ,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  knrw. 
But  it  is  not  demanding  too  much  of  us, 
to  claim  the  admission  of  two  truths  es- 
tablished upon   their    own  appropriate 

'  evidence,  without  being  able  to  perceive, 
their  agreement.  We  may  suoely  see  , 
enough  of  two  lines,  to  convince  us  of 
tlieir  pamUelfsm,  without  being  able  to 
detect  in  every  place  their  distance  and 
operation.  That  certsin  impulses  of 
mind,  relating  to  actions  neither,  morally 
good  nor  evil,  but  yet  determining  im- 
portant events  in  our  lirea,  may  be  made, 
either  directly  by  the  Deity,  pr  by  the 
intervention  of  a  spiritual  agency,  nuder 
bis  dUrection,  without  affecting  our  ac- 
couniMeness,  we  sec  no  difficulty  in 
admrtfmg.  That  other  actions,  origi- 
nating in  the  evil  dispositions  and  incli- 
nations of  men,  may  lie  made  to  happen 
at  a  6mc,  and  in  connexion  with  events, 
which  shall  neutralize  their  evil,  or  ren- 
der them  subservient  to  a  declared  pur- 
pose, without  implicating  the  Divine 
Being,  in  the  remotest  degree,,  in  their 
guilt,  or  at  all  lessening  the  personal 
responsibility  of  the  agents,  is  equally 
obvious.  But  beyond  this,  our  way  is 
not  clear.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce 
in  the  general  declarations  of  Scripture, 
without  being  able  to  satisfy  ourselves 
in  every  particular.  The  evil  that  men 
do,  though  placed  in  circumstances 
which  seem  necessarily  to  elicit  it,  is 
yet,  we  must  believe,  done  of  themselves, 
so  as  to  bring  them  under  the  reproaches 
of  their  own  consciences,  and  subject 
them  to  the  righteous  displeasure  of  the 
Almighty,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
truly  good  and  pions  actions  of  men,  to 
which  the.  Operation  of  a  divine  and ' 
sanctifying  induence  is  essential,  have 
yet  so  miich  of  their  own  concurrence 
in  them,  as  to  constitute  them  reward- 
aWc  beings,  and  denominate  them  volun- 

.  tary  agerif?."— pp.  22 — ^25. 

The  volume  is  neatly  and  cor- 

•  rectly  printed. 

Dfvigkt's  Travels  m  New  England 

ttiid  New  Yarh 

{Concluded  fvam  page  ?60.) 

.  Ijf  two  former  numbervS  we  have 

,  communicated  to  our  readers-some 

.  account  of  the  contents  of  the  first 

and  second  volumes  of  this  desul* 

tory,  but  amusing  work,  and  it 

remains  for  us  to  furnish,  in  this 

article,  a  few  specimens  of  the 
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third  and  fourth. 

observed  by  Dr.  Dwight  in  the 
introduction  of  his  various  narra- 
tives and  discussions^  is  that  sug- 
gested by  the  progress  of  his  jour- 
ney ;  he  visits  Massapee^  and  we 
have  an  interesting  account  of  Mr. 
Hawley,  the  resident  Missionary 
at  that  station ;  Boxbury,  was  the 
residence  of  the  illustrious  John 
Elliott^  and  his  character  is  de)i- 
neated  with  great  spirit  and  beauty; 
Dr.  D.  halts  at  Dedham^  and. takes 
the  opportunity  of  giving  an  ani- 
mated sketch  of  the  cdebtated 
Fisher  Ames ;  he  travels  to  New 
Lebanon^  and  devotes  tivo  letters 
to  the  vagaries  of  those  singu- 
lar enthusiasts,  the  Shakers  Of 
course,  we  have  no  alternative^  but 
to  follow  as  he  leads. 

In  October  1800^  Dr.  Dwight 
paid  a  visit  to  Massap^,  ''  one  ok' 
the  few  tracts  in  the  populous  parts 
of  New  Englaml,  which  are  still 
occupied  by  the  Aborigines."  This 
place  ha^  been,  eVer  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  coljt^ny^  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Missionary;  whose  la* 
hours  are  specially  directed  %o  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  the  Indians, 
and  at  the  period  of  Dr.  D.*s 
journey,  that  honourable  post  was 
held  by  the  Rev.  Gideon  Hawley, 
who  had  dwelt  among  his  flock 
ever  since  the  year  1758.  Be- 
tween this  excellent  man  and  the 
parents  of  his  present  visitor,  a 
long  and  dose  intiniiioy  had  sub- 
sisted, and  he  now  welcomed  the 
son  withtho  mj?st  cordial  affection. 

**  Mr.  Hawl^  bad  a  faronrite  ion ; 
a  young  gentlenuui  of  the  grentest  liopes, 
MMSMsed  of  raperior  talents  and  learn- 
ing,  of  tkgant  auuineni,  digtinguislied 
piely,  and  the  heat  reputation.  He  bad 
latoly  come  from  the  tutorship  in  Cain- 
bridge,  and  had  been  just  ordained  to  the 
miaifitry. 

'<  By  all  who  knew  hiin  he  was  be- 
loved and  honoured,  and  most  by  those 
who  kneir  him  best.  In  the  rdum  over 
GOT  heads  he  lay  on  his  dying  bed,  and 
had  been  expected  to  expire  &e  proci*d- 
ing  night.  For  d^th  he  was,  buwerer, 
emioeatly  prepared ;  and  looked  forward 
through  the  curtains,  which  hide  the  in- 
Ti^le  woiid|  to  sceaes  of  a  higher  and 
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The  only  order     more  refined  nature,  scenes  feuitisd  to  the 
~     ~  '      '  elevated  taste  of  an  enlightened  Chiis- 

tian,  witli  a  serenity  and  confidence 
.more  dignified  than  the  loftiest  con- 
ceptions of  proud  philosophy,  luid  the 
subliracst  dreams  of  sceptered  ambition. 
*VThe  pleasure,  with  which  tha  father 
of  this  good  Uian  received  me ;  the  i^m- 
pathy,  with  which  he  recalled  the  fHends 
of  his  yonth ;  the  sorrow,  awakened  by 
;  the  situation  of  his  expiring  son ;  and 
the  set^ng  of  his  fond,  luminous  hopes 
in  the  night  of  the  grave ;  the  lustre, 
which  played  and  trembled  over  this 
melancholy  scene  from  ttie  mind  of  that 
son,  brilliant  with  lucid  hopes  of  immor- 
tal glory  'y  exhibited  in  their  union  and 
their  alti^rnatipns  a  picture,  wholly  singu- 
lar, beautiful,  solemn,  and  sublime. 
I. beheld  it  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and 
delight.  To  describe .  it  is  beyond  my 
poMrer.  Into  all  these  subjects'  he  en- 
tered familiarly,  and  at  once* ;  and  ap-  < 
peared  ccpiaUy  ready  to  go  with  his  sen, 
or  stay  behind  with  his  remaining  friends; 
to  protract  his  toil  a  little  lofjger^  or  to 
be  summohdd  to  his  account,  and  the 
reward  of  his  laboui8«  as  It  should^ ^please 
his  employer.  Hts  ftdt  deeply,  but  with 
a  serene  submission.  He  knew  that  he 
was  chastened,  but  found  high  and  suffi- 
cient consolation  for  his  Sufferings  in  the 
character  of  Him,  from  whom  the  stroke 
camcr  To' Ine  he  showed ,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  put  suspicion  out  of  counte- 
nance, the  a^ectiou  of  a  father,  and 
when  we  parted,  h^  gave  me  a  father's 
blessings 

*'  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  judge,  the 
emotions  which  he  discovered,  and  even 
thosle  which,  he  excited,  were  such  as  an 
infidel,  or  nny  other  worldling,  if  he 
could  enjoy  or  understand  tbeor,  would 
dci'piy  envy.  They  were  such  as  he 
would  of  zteccBsity  ponfess  to  be  as  much 
brighter,  nobler,  and  better,  thiin,  any 
thing  which  he  had  ever  imagined  before, 
as  the  golden  visions  of  enraptured  poetry 
are  superior  to  the  dull,  cold  reidities  of 
this  untoward  life. 

**  The  young  gentleman,,  who  accom- 
panied me  on  this  visit  was  educated  in 
the  gay  world,  and,  as  himself  declared, 
sufficiently  addicted  to  its  enjoyments } 
but  he  was  entirely  overcome  by  the 
scenes  of  this  inter\'iew.  After  we  had 
left  the  house,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  which  he  had  with  great  difficulty 
suppressed  until  that  time,  and  was  un- 
able to  utter  a  word,  until  we  had  almost 
reached  the  inn.  In  broken  accent^  he 
then  declared,  that  he  had  never  .bec;n 
so  deeply  afiected  in  his  life ;  (liat  al- 
though he  had  not  before  been  Vcus- 
tomed  to  think  lightly  of  Christianity, 
he  had  now  acquired  new  ideas  of.  its 
excellence,  and  that  should. he  erer  lose 
them  afterwards,  he  should  esteem  iiUn^ 
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•seir  gvSAtf  as  weM  M  inhApff.  Yet  the 
«w^le  ooBfeiMlioA  bad  been  rattier 
cbeeiMy  and  etery  tbinj^,  which  it  in- 
TOiveA  «MFft  melanehf^y  nature,  had  been 
^ifilded  -and  bumHhed  by  serenitf  and 
iMipe. 

**  When  we  arrived  at  the  inn.  we 
Ibtmd  ^o  of  onr  eompanions  bad  set 
•mit  ft>r  Sandwich  soon  after  dinner.  It 
was  near  snn-aet  when  we  followed  tbem. 
'^e  ereninji^  was  calm  and  beantifnl ; 
the  conntrf  through  wbieli  we  passM 
wfcs  a  forest^  still  and  solitary,  and  the 
inooa,  whose  nnclonded  beams  daited^ 
at  momentary  inteihrBls,  thro!:gh  the 
piiHTM,  bordering:  mir  road,  proloiu^ed  the 
-serene  solemnity  awakened  in  onr  mmds 
during:  the  afternoon,  and  formed  a 
liappy  eonclttsien  of  Uie  affecting  scenes 
which  i  have  described."— pp. -93—95. 

This  faithful  servant  of  God 
died  October  3,  1 807,  at  the  age 
of  80^  after  havinp^  laboured  fif\v- 
«ix  years  as  a  \IIssionary.  rfis 
«end  was  peace^  and  his  dyin/o:  tes- 
tinumy  expressed  his  sole  relianoe 
**  on  firee  and  sovereign  grace." 

Roxbury,  near  Boston,  was  for 
many  years  privileged  in  eiy<xying 
the  ministry  of  John  Elliot^ ''  the 
Apostle  of  the  Indians."  Of  this 
admirable  man^  the  following  fn« 
Ceresting  facts  are  related. ' 

"  He  began  his  ministerial  labours 
inmeng  these  tinhnppy  ficople  (the  In- 
^aas)  in  1646,  and  continued  tliem  as 
toiig  as  the  ^vigour  of  life  permitted ; 
^uccessAil  beyond  erery  hope,  and  against 
erery  itiscouragement.  He  died  in  1 69(^, 
«aged  eigh^-six,  add  nndottbtediy  went 
(to  receive  the  benedictions  of  mnltitudes. 
Who,  bat  for  him,  had  finally  perished. 
To  his  own  people  he  m'as,  m  yon  will 
-eksilv  beHeve,  a  pastor  pre-eminently 
«kealefil  and  useful.  Few  men  have 
«ver  seen  religion  so  prospcrons  under 
their  labour».  Of  his  charitable  dispo- 
sition the  following  story  is  a  sufficient 
iproof: — The  parish  treasurer,  haFiug 
•paid  him  hisaalarv,  put  it  into  a  hand- 
4erchief,  and  tied  it  into  as  ninny  hard 
Icnots  as  he  could  make,  to  prevent  him 
from  firing  it  away  before  he  reached 
Ms  own  house.  On  his  way  he  called 
upon  a  poor  family,  and  told  them,  that 
he  had  brought  them  some  relief.  He 
then  began  to  untie  the  knots;  but 
binding  it  a  work  of  great  difficj  Ity, 
ffave  the  liAndkeh:htt*f  to  the  mistress  of 
the  houM;,  saying,  *  Here,  my  dear,  take 
it ;  I  bflieve  the  Lord  designs  it  all  for 
yen.' 

*«  Mrs.  Elliot,  however,  was  an  cxcel- 
leilt  economist*    By  her  prudent  ottcn- 
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|U$n  to  his  affairs  helms  enabled,  n^t- 
Withaunding  hb  Uben^,  to  edu^te 
four  sons  at  Harvard  College,  two  of 
whom  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
and,  as  preachers,  inferior  to  none  of  the 
age  in  which  they  IMd* 

«<  The  attachment  of  the  people  of 
Roxbnry  to  Mr.  Elliot  may  be  under- 
stood from  this  fiict  When  by  the  en- 
croachments of  age  he  had  become  nil- 
able  to  preach,  be  proposed  to  his  peo- 
ple to  nlimimah  his  sidary.  To  their 
immortal  hoooor  they  answered,  that 
tliey  thought  his  presence  among  them 
amt^y  worth  the  money.  Who  would 
not  rather  be  soch  a  ma>i  than  a  €oa- 
queror  ?"^-pp.  115, 116» 

Many  of  our  readers  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  Fisher  Ames.  He  was  a 
tnendbet  of  the  American  Bistr^  and 
daring  several  years  of  his  life, 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  national  le^ 
gislature.  His  health,  howevei*, 
was  not  vigorous^  he  disliked  ac- 
tive politics,  and  delighted  in  Uie 
tranquil  enjoyments  of  domestie 
IHe.  His  eloquence  was  highly, 
perliaps  excessively,  imaginative  ; 
but  it  was  peirfecUy  natural  *  the 
redundant  imagery  was  not  the 
elaborate  resuk  of  an  oriental 
tnste^  but  the  spontaneous  over* 
flow  ^  an  exuberant  iancy. 

*'  Hia  moral  character  was  still  more 
estimable.  His  integrity  appeared  to 
be  direct  without  effort,  and  even  witfa- 
oot  deliberation;  it  appealed  to  be 
straight,  because  it  had  jierer  hwn 
warped ;  to  dictate  what  was  right,  Aju^-, 
cause  it  had  not  yet  learned  to  ^  whai 
was  wrong.  His  sease  of  rectitude, 
both  pnblic  Had  persoaid^^was  niot  only 
eiGAct,  but  delicate  and  ekqiiisHe.:  Hat 
patriotism  was  glowii^. 

'<  As  a  public  maillyifr.  Ames  was  a 
duftoignlsbed  ohjeot,  TOth  of  envy  and 
praise.  But  eminent  aa-  he  w«s  among 
those  who  were  eaAinent^  I  should  nore 
strongly  covet  Ins  private  ckamctdfi  ^iii 
the  several  relations  Of  life  %rliich  .fnost 
endear,  retitic,  and  exalt  hnmaoi  nature, 
heappenreil  with  singular  advantage. 

*•  Of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptoven 
he  was  firmly  satisfted.  It  ought  to  be 
observed,  tliat  although  ho  had  read  ex- 
tensively the  ablest  works  on  the  exter- 
nal evidences  of  revelation,  yet  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Scriptures  was  most  deeply 
impressed  on  his  mind  by  their  eontenta. 
*  No  man/  aud  he,  ^  eret  did,  or  etier 
will,  become  truly  eloquenty  wHhont 
being  a  constant  reader  of  tli&  Bible, 
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pHeit^  of  its  laaguage/  To  a  miiMj  like 
his,  It  was  impossible  that  the  dictates 
of  a  book  thus  regarded  should  be  in* 
different.  Accordingly,  he  professed 
publicly  the  religion  which  it  enjoins, 
and  adorned  his  profession  with  a  life 
irreproachable.  Thrqngh  the  great  and 
the  gay  world  he  passed  without  a  stain. 
On  its  follies  he  looked  with  pity,  on  its 
splendours  with  self-possession.  No 
opinion,  no  practice  was  adopted  by  hira, 
because  it  was  fashionable.  In  the  de- 
votions of  his  closet,  and  in  the  duties 
of  Christian  Ijcncvolcnce,  he  found  a 
satisfaction  which  grandeur  rarely  knows, 
and  applause  can  nerer  confer.  H  umbic, 
sin«;re,  and  subn^issire,  he  often  shed 
in  intimate  religious  conversation  the 
tear  of  contrition,  and  lamented  his  want 
of  fervour  in  his  addresses  to  God. 
When  his  end  was  approaching,  with  a 
eonjficimisuess  that  it  was  near,  he  said, 
«  I  have  peace  of  mind.  It  may  arise 
from  stupidity;  but  1  believe  it  is  founded 
on  a  belief  of  the  Gospel.  My  hope  is 
in  the  mercy  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ.'  The  divinity  of  the  Saviour  he 
admitted  without  a  question,  and,  it 
would  seem,  from  a  minute  investigation 
of  the  subject.' '—pp.  1 1 9,  1 20. 

Tbe  account  of  the  '  Shakers  or 
Shaking  Quakers  is  complete^  and 
well  drawn  up,  though  we  could 
have  wished  that  one  or  two  of  their 
mdecent  practices  had  been  less 
distinctly  referred  to.  They  de- 
scribe themselves  as  having  origi- 
nated in  England,  among  the  im- 
mediate disciples  of  the  French 
Prophets  who  made  themselves  so 
absurdly  conspicuoiTs  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century.  They 
had  taken  it  into  their  heads  that 
the  work  which  the  Almighty  had 
announced  as  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  latt^  day,  was  "  eminently 
marked  out  by  the  Prophets  to  be 
a  work  of  Shaking,"  and  to  prove 


eternal  life,"  and  was  received  Irf 
the  Society  as  its  Spiritual  Mo- 
ther, and  as  "the  second  heir 
in  the  covenant  of  life."  Her  reply 
to  such  as  addressed  her  in  the 
usual  terras,  was,  •'  I  am  Anne,  the 
Word.**  This  woman,  with  her 
brother  William,  and  two  other 
men,  James  Whitaker,  and  John 
Hockiiell,  ai-e  considered,  by  this 
extravagant  sect,  as  the  four  living 
creatures  mentioned  by  Ezekiel. 
The  unenlightened  part  of  mankind 
were,  however,  of  a  different  opi- 
nion, and  shut  up  the  Spiritual 
Mother  in  a  madhouse;  but  this 
discipline  was  so  little  to  the 
taste  of  the  Pythoness,  that  in 
1774  she  eniigrated  to  America, 
with  several  of  her  followers*  Her 
moral  character  appears  to  have 
been  bad,  and  her  claims  to  pro- 
phetic inspiration  were  effectually 
disproved  by  the  failure  of  a  bold 
prediction  relating  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world.  One  of  her 
successors  was  more  prudent,  h^ 
foretold  that  all  mankind  would 
become  Shakers,  but  he  wisely 
assigned  a  period  beyond  the  ter- 
mination of  his  own  existence. 
The  tenets  of  those  people  are  mys- 
tical to  the  extent  of  impiety.  They 
hold  that  Christ  appeared  a  second 
time  in  Anne  Lee;  that  as  the' 
S})irit  of  God  abode  for  the  first 
time  in  Christ,  *^  so  also  in  the 
fulness  of  time  tlie  Holy  Ghost 
descended,  and  took  up  ^cr  abode'' 
in  Anne  Lee ;  nay,  to  such  a  pitch 
of  daring  have  they  arrived,  that,  if 
we  understand  their  jargon  rightly, 
IndTlUtVItrtWrhyiiiithes^^^^^  ^  ^^^y  blasphemously  claifn  for  the 
quoted.eiiimme,all  the  Scripture     "Mother,    a  parucipation  of  the 


texts  which  contain  the  word 
*'  shake."  As  a  specimen  of  their 
^pregious  trifling  in*  this  way,  we 
aiay  mention  as  one  of  their  fa«- 
vourite  texts,  "  Haggai,  ii.  7.  ^'  I 
will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  de- 
sire o£  all  nations  shall  come." 
About  the  year  1770,  Anne  Lee, 
**  a  cutter  of  hatter's  fur,"  began 
CoNO.  Mao.  No.  67. 


Divine  Essence!  This  wretched 
woman  was  active  and  successful 
in  proselyting,  and  seems  to  have 
been  tolerably  skilled  in  the  art  of 
fleecing  her  foDowers. 

**  Among  other  early  pecoliariliea 
this  was  one,  that  they  were  always 
under  the  immediate  and  inspiricg  guid- 
ance of  tlie  Spirit  of  God.  The  direc- 
tion of  this   divine  agent  was    made 
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known  to  (hem  by  an  involuntary  ex- 
tension of  the  right  arm,  pointing  al- 
ways towards  some  object,  or  business, 
which,  though  absolutely  unknown  to 
themselves,  demanded,  with  a  call  from 
heaven,  their  immediate  attention.  A 
man  of  my  acquaintance,  whose  mind 
had  always  been  wandering,  who  had 
gone  from  sect  to  sect,  to  find  one  suffi- 
ciently religious,  and  from  doctiinc  to 
doctrine,  to  find  a  scheme  sufficiently, 
rigid  for  his  own  taste,  ultimately  at- 
tached himself  to  this  fraternity.  A  gen- 
tleman, at  whose  house  he  was  with 
some  other  company,  asked  him  to  drink 
some  punch.  He  declined  the  proposal, 
and  said,  that  the  Spirit  did  not  move 
him  to  dnnk  punch,'  but  to  something 
else.  In  an  instant  his  right  arm  was 
stretched  outj  and  he  arose  and  followed 
the  direction.  It  led  him  out  of  the 
door,  in  a  straight  line,  to  a  hog- trough » 
by  the  side  of  which  he  dropped  upon 
his  knees,  and  made  a  hearty  draught  of 
the  swill,  with  a  number  Of  pigs,  who 
were  regaling  themselves  on  the  same 
beverage."— pp.  144,  145. 

The  Shakers  claim  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  and  the  faculty 
of  "  speaking  with  tongues." 

•*  I  havemeAtionedy  (saysDr.Dwight,) 
that  the  company,  at  whose  worship  I 
was  present,  declared,  that  they  could 
speak  with  tongues,  and  that  both  the 
words  and  the  tune  which  they  sung 
•weiis  inspired.  It  is  unnee essary  to  add 
any  thing. concerning  the  tune.  I  ob- 
served to  them,  that  the  sounds  which 
they  made,  and  which  they  called  lan- 
guage, could  not  be  words,  because  they 
were  not  articulated.  One  of  the  women 
replied,  <  How  dost  thee  know,  but  that 
we  speak  the  Hotmatot  language  I  The 
language  of  the  Hotmatots  is  said  to  be 
made  up  of  such  sort  of  words.*  I 
challenged  them  to  speak. either  Greeks 
Latin,  or  French,  and  told  them,  that  if 
they  would  do  this,  I  would  acknow- 
ledge that  they  had  the  power  of  speak- 
ing with  tongues,  but  they  were  silent 
They  professed,  not  only  that  Mother 
was  perfect,  but  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber at  least  of  the  fraternity  were  perfect 
also.  I  accosted  the  only  man  among 
them,  who  appeared  to  have  any  sin- 
cerity, in  this  manner.  *  Look  me  di- 
rectly in  the.  face,  and  rememb«er,  that 
you  are  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  all-seeing  God,  who  is  your  juilge 
and  mine,  and  tell  me,  if  you  dare,  that 
you  are  perfect,  or  that  you  ever  saw 
any  person  whom  you  believed  to  be 
perfect.*  The  man  trembled  like  an 
appen  leaf,  and  after  declaring,  that  he 
did  net  consider  himself  as  a  perfect 
man,  re&ised  to  say,  and   most   evi- 
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dently  was  afraid  to  say,  that  he  ever  • 
had  seen  any  person,  even  Mother  her- 
self, whom  he  bcHeved  to  be  perfect." 
—p.  148. 

Implicit  faith  and  passive  obe- 
dience are  the  cardinal  principles  of 
this  Association ;  the  elders  are  be- 
lieved to  be  inspired,  and,  conse- 
quently, infallible  ;  excepting  apos- 
tates from  th^ir  own  sect,  they  be- 
lieve that  none  will  be  eternally 
lost,  and  they  hold  the  lawfulness 
of  criminal  actions  for  the  advance- 
ment of  tlie  good  cause.  Mea- 
cham,  who  succeeded  to  the  direc- 
tion in  1787^  gave  system  and  co- 
herence to  the  body;  this  man 
*'  was  believed  to  be  the  son  of 
man,  spoken  of  by  Eaekiel,  and 
the  destroyer  of  Gog  and  Magog." 
He  died  in  1796. 

«'  One  of  their  tenets  has  certainly  a 
claim  to  respect.  They  hold,  that  a 
dirty,  slovenly,  careless^  indolent  person 
cannot  be  religious.  Accordingly  every 
-  member  of  the  brotherhood,  and  every 
sister,  must  be  continually  employed  ia 
moderate  labour. 

**  I  believe  that  they  arc  more  decent 
than  they  were  in  the. earlier  periods  of 
their  establishment.  Mr.  Brown  ob*> 
serves,  that  several  things  which  took 
place  are  omitted  in  his  book  for  the 
sake  of  modesty ;  but  he  says  they  stopped 
every  avenue  oif  their  houses,  so  that  the 
world's  people  could  not. sec  them,  aod 
had  one  or  two  of  the  brethren  out  to 
watch.  Wbat  passed  within  will  proba- 
bly be  imperfectly  known  until  the  final 
disclosure.  Anne  called  some  persona 
who  opposed  her  dogs,  domb  dogs,  aiMi 
damned  dogs.  Several  of  the  brother » 
hood  professed  to  have  gifts  to  curse 
such  as  censured  their  conduct,  and  to 
tell  others  to  go  to  hell.  There  are  also 
gifts  for  trembling,,  shaking,  whirXng:, 
jerkipg,  jumping,  stamping;  rolling  cm 
the  ground,  running  with  one  or  both 
hands  stretched  out,  barking,  crowing', 
hissing,  brushing,  and  driving  the  devil 
out  of  their  houses,  groaning,  crying'^ 
laughing,  loud  shouting,  and  clapping 
their  hands.  These  ridiculous  cxtravar 
gances  seem  gradually  to  be  passing 
away  j  and  instead  of  them  there  hn^ 
been  adopted  a  regular  scheme  of  indus^ 
try,  of  acquiring  wealth,  and  of  impro^ 
ing  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  busi- 
ness.*'— pp.  156,  157. 

*^  As  in  other  sects,  originally  enthu- 
siastic, policy  will  here  take  place  of  ex- 
travagance.   The  reserve,  the  distance. 
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thd  tnysticism  o£  the «  elders ;  the  pro- 
ibund  ignorance,  babttiml  snbmiisiona 
and  AsiAtic  veneration  of  their  votaries  i 
and  the  strong  propensity  of  individuals 
scattered  throughout  the  world,  to  relish 
vbia  is  strange  and  mvsterious,  merely 
because  it  is  so,  will  in  all  probability 
prolong  Uiis  delusion  until  it  shall  be 
terminated  by  the  Millennium/' — p.  157. 

Dr.  D wight  is  a' zealous  p]eader 
in  behalf  of  legislative  inter* 
ference  for  the  support  of  public 
worship.  Many  of  his  remarks 
in  illustration  of  this  point  are 
judicious,  but  tiiere  is  too  little 
of  what  is  specific  and  direct^  to 
give  us  a  fair  opportunity  of  en- 
gaging in  the  controversy.  With 
some  of  his  positions  we  fully 
agree^  with  others  we  are  at  entire 
variance.  There  is  rauch^  for  in- 
stance, that  is  truly  excellent, 
.though  defective  in  precise  limi* 
tation,  in  his  observations  in  proof 
tbat  religion  is  indispensable  to 
the  welfare  of  a  free  country.  Wc 
shall  cite  a  portion  of  them. 


*^  No  free  government  has  ever  existed 
for  any  time  without  the  jupport  of  itt*> 
ligioB«  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Rome, 
atood  and  fell  with  their  religion,  false 
and  gross  as  it  was ;  because  it  con- 
tained some  of  those  great  truths,  and 
solemn  sanctions,  without  which  man 
caa  possess  no  conscience,  exercise  no 
virtue,  and  find  no  safety.  To  their 
religion,  Britain,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  Netherljinds,  have  owed  most  of 
their  happiness  and  their  permanency; 
,  and  might  shy  to  this  celestial  denizen, 
in  every'  period  of  their  prosperity,  as 
tiie  devout  and  humble  Christian  to  his 
God,  <<  Having  obtained  help  of  thee, 
we  have  continued  to  this  time." 

**  In  the  history  of  the  globe  there  is 
recorded  but  one  attempt,  seriously 
made,  to  establish  a  free  government 
without  religioB.  From  tUs  attempt 
has  sprung  new  proof,  that  such  a  go> 
vemment,  stripped  of  this  aid,  cannot 
exist.  The  government,  thus  projected, 
was  itself  never  established ;  but  was  a 
mere  abortioB ;  exhibiting  doubtful  signs 
of  life  at  its  bhrtii,  and  possessing  this 
dubious  existence  only  as  an  ephemeron. 
During  it«  diuraal  life  it  was  the  greatest 
scourge,  particularly  to  those  for  whom 
it  was  formed,  and  generally  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  which  the  world  ims  ever 
seen.  Instead  of  being  a  free,  just,  and 
beneficent  system  of  administration,  it 
was  more  despotic  than  a  Persian  cali- 
-plMste)    more  wa^fiil  of  Ufe,  and  all 
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its  blessings,  than  an.  Inutidatidn  of 
Goths  and  Vandals.  Those  who  lived 
under  it,  and  either  originated  or  exe- 
cuted its  measures,  were  the  authors  of 
more  crimes  than  any  collection  of  men, 
since  the  termination  of  that  gigantic 
wickedness,  from  wliicli  nothing  but  au 
universal  deluge  could  cleanse  this  pol- 
luted world. 

,  **  These  evils,  my  antagonist  is  far- 
ther to  be  informed,  were  the  result  of 
the  only  experiment,  ever  made,  of 
erecting  a  government  without  religion. 
They  are  the  only  specimen  of  the  genuine  ^ 
efficacy  of  infidelity  and  atheism  on  the 
mind  and  on  the  happiness  of  man#  ' 
daring  the  only  opportunity,  which  they 
have  enjoyed,  of  possessing  an  unlimited 
control  over  human  affairs.  Until  the 
remembrance  of  this  experiment  shall 
have  been  lost,  it  can  never  be  made 
again."— p.  391. 

The  following  reasoning  in  fa- 
vour of  a  compulsory  tax,  for  the 
maintenance  of  ministers^  is  as 
finished  a  specimen  of  special 
pleading,  as  any  thing  in  the  mask 
of  argument  ever  exhibited. 

**  Besides.  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xvi.  has 
.determined,  that  a  tax  is  the  right  and 
proper  manner  of  doing  all  this.  In 
the  second  vene,  he  commands  the 
Corinthians  'to  lay  by  them  somewhat,' 
as  a  contribution  to  the  relief  of  their 
fellow  Christians  ;  *  every  man  as  God 
had  prospered  them,*  Bet^reen  con- 
tributions for  their  fellow  Christians  and 
contributions  for  ministers  there 'is  no 
moral  difference.  The  contribution  of 
a  sum,  in  proportion  to  the  prosperity 
Ood  has  given  men,  is  a  tax :  for  a  tar 
is  nothing  but  a  regular  and  proportidnal  . 
contribution.  This  proportion  cannot 
be  established  but  by  fiuthprity;  for, 
except  by  authority,  men  cannot  be  re- 
quired to  render  an  account  of  their 
circumstances.  Nor  can  any  proportion 
approach  so  near  toequity  as  that,  which 
is  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  le-  ^ 
gislature.  Here,  then,  the  rale  of  St. 
Paul,  the  rule  established  by  God,  !s  as 
exactly  pursued  as  it  can  be  by  human 
wisdom  :  and,  if  it  was  a  right  rule  in 
one  ecclesiastical  case,  it  is  a  rule  equally 
right  in  every  other."— p.  396. 

If  there  be  meaning  in  words, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  Apostle  is 
here  speaking  of  free  contri- 
butions, and  not  of  an  authori- 
tative poor's  rate.  He  says  no- 
thing of  select  vestrfes,  nothing 
of.  grave  Presbyteries  making  in- 
quisition into  men's  incomes,  as 

3  B  2 
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the  foundation  of  a  pro  rata  levy. 
We  hear  nothin^^  of  legislatures 
and  parish  officers,  but  we  have  a 
simple  and  intelligible  recom- 
mendation that  every  one  should 
lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  had 
prospered  him.  The  miserable 
sophistication  by  which  these 
contributions  are  worked  up  into 
taxes^  and  taxes  into  a  necessity 
for  legislative  compulsion,  is  equal 
to  any  of  the  mystifying  processes 
,of  the  old  Rosierusians, 

The  following  powerful  expo- 
sure of  the  eflforts  made  by  infide- 
lity, to  contaminate  the  popular 
feeling  in  America,  is  strikingly 
descriptive  of  the  similar  exer- 
tions which  are,  in  this  country, 
in  progress  at  the  present  time. 

"  From  France,  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain,  the  dregs  of  infidelity  were  vo- 
mited upon  us  at  once.  From  the  Sys- 
teme  de  la  Nature  and  the  Philosophical 
Dictionary,  down  to  the  Political  Justice 
of  Godwin  and  the  Age  of  Reason,  the 
whole  mass  of  pollution  was  emptied  on 
this  country.  The  two  last  publications, 
particularly,  flowed  in  upon  us  as  a  de^ 
luge.  An  enormous  edition  of  the  Age 
of  Reason  was  published  in  France,  and 
sent  oyer  to  Auierica  to  be  sold  for  a 
few  pence  the  copy ;  and,  where  it  could 
not  be  sold,  to  be  given  away.  Yoa 
niay  perhaps  be  astonished,  that  such 
men  as  these,  tlie  mere  outcasts  of  cre- 
ation, could  do  harm  at  all.  In  my  ap- 
prehension, they  were  exactly  fitted  for 
a  sphere  of  mischief,  of  vast  import  in 
the  empire  of  destruction  which,  per- 
haps, no.  other  men  could  have  filled. 
Satan  needs  his  scullions  and  scarengers^ 
as  well  as  his  nobles  and  heroes.  They 
were  industrious,  bold,  and  enterprising. 
They  were  impudent  beyond  example, 
were  not  destitute  of  imagination,  and 

nbssed  a  popular  manner  of  writing, 
true,  they  were  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  force  of  -^n  argument,  or 
the  nature  of  evidence  ;  but  they  were 
no  less  delighted  with  falsehood  than 
better  men  ^e  with  truth  ;  were  equally 
triumphant  in  a  victory  and  a  defeat ; 
and,  like  the  Lernsan  snake,  had  a  spare 
head  for  every  new  combatant.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  conveniently  lost  to 
principle  and  to  shame;  and  uttered 
villainy,  obscenity,  and  blasphemy,  not 
merely  with  a  brazen  front,  but  with  the 
sober,  intrepid  serenity  of  apparent  con- 
viction. Such  men  are  incomparably 
better  fitted  to  persuade  ignorance,  and 
embolden  vulgar  iniquity,  than  superior 
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villtuns.  The  writings  of  such  villains 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  mankind  at 
large.  These  men  are  fitted  to  invade 
the  cottage  and  the. fireside.  On  the 
people  of  New-England  their  inflneoce, 
though  sensibly  felt,  was  not  extensive  ; 
on  other  parts  of  .the  Union  it  is  de* 
clared,  as  I  believe  with  truth,  to  have 
been  great."— p.  368. 

,  But  we  must  close  our  review 
of  these  volumes,  since  it  has  al- 
ready extended  beyond  convenient 
limits.  We  could,  indeed,  have 
wished  to  find  room  for  the  Doc- 
tor's defence  of  the  American 
character,  from  the  uncourteous 
aiid  unca;ndid  attacks  which  have 
been  made  on  it  by  European 
travellers  and  writers.  His  eulogy 
on  Jonathan  Edwards  is  ably 
done,  and  his  comparative  estimate 
of  the  English  and  New  England 
Clergy,  is  cogent  against  the  for- 
mer. WMh  one  short  extract  from 
this  part  of  the  work,  we  shall 
take  our  leave  of  the  present 
work. 

<^I  have  read  a  considerable  nnntber 
of  the  most  celebrated  British  sermona; 
and  think  it  no  injustice  to  say,  that  we 
have  many,  which  are  not  at  aH  infericMr 
to  most  of  them  in  good  sense,  sound 
theologv,  or  the  power  of  making  deep 
impressions  on  the  conscience.  None 
of  tbcm  can  boast  the  eloquence  and 
sublimity  of  Robert  Hall ;  bat  some  of 
thbm  are  eloquent  and  sublhnc.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  rarely  trifling ;  rarely 
are  they  pierely  attempts  to  display  the 
preacher  to  advantage.  We  have  no 
'  Sidney  Smith  sermons ;  gewgaws  in* 
tended  to  be  shown  like  a  diamond  ring 
or  snuff-box,  to  prove  that  the  preacher 
is  tbe  owner  of  such  trinkets.  Rarely 
are  they  intended  to  he  mere  means  of 
whiling  away  the  time.  We  have  no 
fifteen  minute  sermons.  Rarely  are  they 
regarded  by  the  preacher  as  au  opprea- 
sive  tax  upon  his  industry ;  a  hard  Caaky 
through  which  he  struggles,  as  a  liizy 
school- boy  through  his  lesson,  because 
he  cannot  escape  from  his  thraldom. 
We  have  few,  very  few,  of  those 
preachers,  whom  the  atrthor  of  the  Task 
reprobates;  btft  many,  very  nuuiy,  of 
those  whom  he  comniends." — ^p.  429. 


A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  /f.  H.  Norris, 
A.M.  containing  Animadversions 
on  his  "  Respectful  Letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool^"  on  the  StUt* 
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ject  of  the  Bible  Sodelif.  Btf  the    elates^  the  complete  falsehood  of 


Hev.  John  Patersoti,  /).  D,  St* 

-  Petersburg,    Bvo.   2^.  €d,    Lon* 

-  don:  Hamilton.  1823. 
Dissenters  as  we  are,  and  cordial 
as  is  our  attachment  to  the  Bible 
Society,  we  really  cannot  help 
feeling  something  like  an  emotion 
of  pity  for  the  restless  and  unfor- 
tunate "  Curate  of  St.  John's, 
Hackney."  Baffled  in  his  early 
assaults,  he  lay  quiet  fbr  some  time, 
busily  engaged  in  collecting  fresh 
'materials,  or  in  new  vamping  such 
of  the  old  ones,  as  might  be  a  lit- 
tle the  worse  for  wear.  At  length 
he  came  forth  with  his  memorable 
"Respectful  Letter;"  but  the 
public  seems  to  have  been  fully 
aware  of  Mr.  Norris's  character 
as  a  controvertist,  and  to  have 
treated  his  vapouring  with  merit- 
ed contempt.  Mr.  Scholefield, 
with  rather  more  deference  than 
the  occasion  or  the  man  deseryed, 
but  with  perfect  calmness,  answer-  . 
ed,  unanswerably  answered,  the 
formidable  appeal  to  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool.  Still  there  were  a  few 
points  on  which,  however  lightly 
Mr.  N.'s  vituperation  might  be 
accounted  of,  elucidation  and  *ex- 
posure  of  his  misrepresentations 
might,  by  some,,  be  deemed  expe- 
dient. For  instance,  he  had  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  very  absurd 
strain  of  invective  against  certain 
proceedings  in  St.  Petersburg,  iemd 
with  a  management,  to  which  we 
will  not  apply  a  more  discourteous 
term,  had  jumbled  together  names, 
facts,  and  mistatements,  till  he  con- 
trived to  extract,  from  the  midst  of 
the  confusion,  articles  of  charge 
against  the  Bible  Society.  Dr. 
Paterson  now  comes  forward,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  his  local 
knowledge,  high  character,  «nd 
distinguished  talents.  He  unra- 
vels t^e  tortuous  clue  which  the 
Curate  of  Hackney  had  been  so 
long,  f^id  with  so  much    satis- 


Mr.  Norris's  charges. 

f*  In  your  late  publication,  (says  Dr. 
Paterson)  we  have  a  repetition  of  all  your 
idle  tales  about  pavvmbrokers'  shops, 
Jew-boys,  Puritans,  Socinians,  United 
Irishmen,  foul  conspiracy  as^aintt  Church 
and  State,  subversion  of  authority,  news- 
paper accounts,  anonymous  correspond- 
ents, misstated  speeches,  &c.  &c.  Nine 
years'  experience  ouglit  to  hdve  pro- 
duced the  conviction,  that  tliese  are 
not  the  weapons  with  which  to  attack 
the  Bible  Society,  with  any  hopc^  of 
success,  as  they  have  already  repeatedly 
recoiled  on  your  own  head.  Had  you 
possessed  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  I 
will  not  say,  of  a  clergyman,  you  would 
first  have  cleared  your  character  of  the 
innumerable  charges  brought  against 
you,  of  bearing  false  witness  agninsi  ymtr 
neighbour,  before  you  ventured  again  to 
enter  the  lists  in  the  character  of  a 
knight  errant,  against  what  you  consider 
the  common  enemy  of  mankind/'-rpp. 
6,  7. 

With  all  this,  however,  Dr.  P. 
felt  no  disposition  to  meddle ;  but 
when  he  canle  to  the  part  which 
converts  the  Russian  Bible  Society, 
with  its  specific  and  exclusive  con- 
nexion with  Russian  residents  and 
interests,  into  an  attack  cfn  the 
parent  society  in  England,  he 
felt  it  right  to  step  forward  and  to 
expose  the  futility  and  falsehood 
of  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Norris's  as- 
persions«  On  the  authority  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Law,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, at  least  of  a  letter  signed 
with  that  gentleman's  name,  Mr.N. 
had  accused  the  Bible  Society  of 
occasioning  "  schisms  and  di- 
visions" among  the  episcopalians 
Resident  in  the  Russian  capital. 
Dr.  P.  clearly  proves  that  the 
Bible  Society  had  no  concern 
whatever  in  the  establishment  of . 
a  new  interest,  and  that  he,  though 
the  contrary  appears  to  be  indi- 
rectly indicated  by  Mr.  N.,  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  actual  or 
intended  opening  of  a  new  place 
for  divine  worship.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  for  us  to  give  a  satis- 
factory analysis    of   the  minute 


faction  to  himself,  employed  in  statements  furnished  by  Dr.  P. ; 
intertwisting,  and  he  shows,  by  but  we  shall  first  extract  a  part  of 
reference    to    simple    facts    and    Mr.  Norris's  charges,  and  thei^  in- 
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sert  a  few  pas'si^^es  ftatn  an  ad- 
niird)le  letter,    written    by   Mr 
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one  can  say  tndyf  that  I  ever  pi«»ched  a 

sermon  or  a  sentence  ajrainst  the  Church 

v    -n         1  •       _A  J  •    xi-         "     1-1  -.    of   Enffland.      The     Directors    of    the 

Knill,  and  inserted  m  the  pamphlet    i^^^^^  Missionary  Society  would   be 

highly  displeased  with  me,  if  I  did."— 


before  us. 

"  'A  body  ormanagers,(8ayi  Mr^^orris) 
exclnsi rely  dissent*^ ng,was  formed  ,who  are 
now  8tr^.ining  every  nerve  to  promote  se- 
cession, and  swell  the  assemblage  at  the 
conventicle :  a  motley  group  composed  of 
persons  of  flll  df  nominations,  and  agVee- 
ing  only  in  one  point ; — hostility  to  the 
church  :  while,  to  complete  the  knavery, 
the  London  IVIissionar)'  Society  have 
cr^cteii  x\w  fiictory  into  one  of  its  sta- 
tions, viv\<y  by  tbe  instrumentality  of  a 
Mr,  Knill,  are  now  perverting  their 
fimds  confided  to  them,  for  converting 
tbe  bi^fit-ien,  to  mowing  <he  seeds  of  dis^ 
rord  in  a  Cliri^ttlan  land  :  and  the  Bible 
Society  is  sanctioning  all  this,  by  assign- 
ing: the  fvmsi:  g:*^en  to  it  by  the  Emperor, 
to  Air,  Kfiill  tor  a  residence,  and  making 
him  iu  r/inr^t  d'affaires,  during  Doctor. 
Henderson  and  Mr.  Paterson>  mission 
to  Persia.' " — pp.  43i  44. 

To  the  charge  that  *'  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  have  erects 
ed  the  factory  into  one  of  its  sta- 
tions," Rlr.  Knill  replies,  that  it 
has  never  made  the  most  distant  aU 
hisian^lo  Hie  factory*  To  the  accu- 
sation of  perversion  of  funds,  it 
is  answered, —    , 

'♦ « W.  Alers  Hankcy,Esq.,  Treasurer 
to  thi^  London:  Missionary  Society,  lives 
near  Mr.  Norris,-  and  could  have  relieved 
the  reverend  gentleman's  mind  on  the 
financial  department  Of  the  subject,  by 
muring ;  <  I  «m  exceedingly  obliged,  Sir, 
for  the  concern  which  you  evince-  rela^ 
tivc  to  our  funds  ;  but  do  not,  I  intreat 
you,  be  distressed  about  that  part  of 
them  which  refers  to  St.  Petersburgh. 
Mr.  Knill  draws  no  salary  from  us  at 

frrunxU     I  assure  you,  he  is  not  pervert-  ^     ,  .    »  ,„  ,„ 

ing  the  funds,  as  you  fear ;  but,  on  the  *  ^  '^•«t*«ijyj  w*w  n^^.  %«»vjr  v.  «.«>» 

contrary,  he  has  been  instrumenUl  in     accusation,  it    should  be   remem- 
aiding  us,  during  his  stay  at  St.  Peters- 


pp.  46—48. 

To  the  intrepid  assertion  that 
the  Bible  Society  had  assigned 
*'  the  house  given  to  it  by  the  Em- 
peror to  Mr.  Knill  for  a  residence, 
Mr.  ]^.  answers : — 

"On  my  arrival  in  St.  Petersburgh, 
about  one  hundred  persona  were  reaidktg 
in  the  house  of  the  Russian  Bible  So- 
ciety, arranged  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

"1.  Tlic  Society's  Printer,  and  family, 
and  workmen. 

«  2.  The  Society's  Book*binder,  and 
family,  and  workmen. 

'*  3.  The  Society's  Depositary,  and 
family,  and  persons  employed  in  the  de- 
partment. 

**4.  Yourself  and  fiiroily,  with  whonk 
Dr.  Henderson,  and  his  family,  were  re- 
siding. 

**  You  certainly  invited  me  to  become 
your  guest  for  a  season,  and  the  advan- 
tages which  1  anticipated  from  the  so- 
ciety of  yourself  and  Dr.  Henderson, 
made  me  gladly  accept  the  offer,  though 
with  much  inconvenience  to  yourself  and 
tpith  some  to  myself. 

"  The  only  persons  who  quitted  the 
Bible  Society's  house,  up  to  the  date  of 
the  document  in  Mr.  Norris's  Appendix, 
were  yourself  and  Doctor  Henderson  on 
your  Mission  to  Persia.  You  well  know 
thW  your  families  were  still  occnpying 
yonr  apartments,'  and  that  the  Russian 
Bible  Society,  hana,  fide,  di^  not'  assign 
the  house  to  me.  It  was  assigned  to 
persons  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Society,  and  I  was  only  a  visitor  with 
your  family,  and  that  of  Dr.  Hen- 
derson."—pp.  63 — 65. 

To  enhance  the  abcMirdity  of  this 


burgh,  to  the  amount  of  8325  rubles.' 
Now,  my  dear  friend,  do  you  not  think, 
that  the  Curate,  in  his  zeal  for  notes  and 
commentaries,  has  overlooked  the  plain 
text  in  our  authorized  version,  where  it 
IB  written,  in  legible  characters.  Than 
tkcHt  not  bear  false  witness  agtmtst  thy  neigh' 
h<n^  f  or,  that  he  has  forgotten  that  in 
the  apocalyptic  description  of  the  Now 
Jerusalem,  it  is  particularly,  specified 
that  <  nothing  entercth  therein,  which 
defileth,  or  woi^ieth  abomination,  or 
maketh  a  Uef* 

**  I  have  preached  in  different  quarters 
of  the  globe,  and  in  150  different  places, 
and  to  multitudes  of  people;  but  no 


bered,  that  the  only  Bible  Society 
which  could  have  possibly  so  as* 
signed  the  house,  was  the  Rusnan 
Society,  with  Prince  Galitssin  at 
its  head,  and  comprising  the  Me- 
tropolitans and  Archimandrites  of 
tbe  Greek  church  among  its  vice^ 
presidents  and  dh^ectors ! 

We  shall  close  this  ortidle  with 
Dr.  Paterson's  reply  to  the  ungen- 
tlemanly  personalities  in  which 
Mr.  Norris  indulged  himself. 

**  It  seems  that  Mr.  Henderson," '  the 
other  depositary  of  the  Bible  ^ociel/S 
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editorial  sapreiii»c]r,   in  the   Icdmndic 
.  department/  is  not  to  giet  off  so  eft«)y» 

as  you  are  well  acquainted  not  only  with 
bis  character,  but  witbf  every  circum- 
stance concerning  Win.  Accordingly 
you  favoiir  your  readers  with  a  pretty 
'  circiunstautial  account  of  him  aud  his 
compaQion  Dr.  Paterson,  nearly  every 
word  of  which  is,  as  usual,  completely 
false.  I  have  no  inclination  to  follow 
yon  tliroagh  this  tissue  of  folschoods, 
especially  as  it  would  lead  me  to  state 
facts  concerning  my  friend  and  myself, 
which,  as  'they  are  well  known  to  the 
religious  pnblic  in  Europe,  it  would 
serve  but  little  irarpose  to  bring  forward 
in  this  place.  Besides,  if  all  you  have 
stated  concerning  us  were  true,  it  would 
in  no  wise  affect  the  accuracy  of  the 
Icelandic  Scriptures,  or  the  proceedings 


»7^ 


of  the  Bible  Society.  I  must  observe, 
however,  that  you  are  very  unfortunate' 
in  making  us  emerge  *  from  the  Carron 
Iron  Works  at  the  call  o\  the  Edinbui^ 
Missionary  Society,*  as  we  were  never 
within  those  works  in  our  lives,  and  in 
truth,  scarcely  ever  saw  thetn  ;  and  with 
the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Society  we 
never  had  the  honour  to  be  connected. 
I  cannot  conceive  how  you  came  to  pi  ice 
the  Carron  Iron  Works  on  the  rivet 
Clyde.  As  you  are  a  mtin  of  such  pro- 
found research,  it  might  afford  you  some 
useful  employment  to  find  out  on  what 
river  in  His  Britannic  Majesty's  domi- 
nions the  Carron  Iron  Works  are  really 
situated.  This  would  enable  you  to 
correct  the  Hackney  map,'  which  in  this 
pHrticular,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  ap- 
pears to  be  very  erroneous.** — pp.  82 — &4. 


Uttrrarta  Itf l»tbtba ;  or,  cibe  ISoofe  Wiaxm, 


Resolves:  Divine,  Mm*al, PoUHcal. 
The  Ninth    Impression.     With 
fienj  and  several  other  Additions, 
both  in  Prose  and  Verse,  not  ex~. 
taut  in  the  fonner  Impressions. 
Bjf   Owen   Fclltham,  Esq,     Et 
A-ic  demulceo  Vitam,  Small  folio. 
London:  MJDC.LXX. 
We  should  be  greatly  puzzled,  if 
it  were  assigned  to  us  as  a  task,  to 
write  an  elaborate   biography  of 
Owen  Felltham,   since  the  sum 
total  of  our  information  respecting 
him  amounts  to  little  more  than 
that  he  was  born  in  Sufiblk,  lived 
many  ye^rs  in  the  family  of  the 
Earl  of  Thomond,  and  died  about 
the  year  1678.    We  confess,  how- 
ever, that  our  researches  have  nei- 
ther  been  active  nor  continued, 
and  as  these  particulars  are  quite 
sufficient  for  the  gratification  of 
oiir  own  curiosity,  we  hope  that 
the    expectations   of  pur  readers 
will   be  as  ea^ly  satisfied.     But^ 
whatever  may  have  been  his  pe- 
culiar station  in  society,  or  the  na- 
ture of  his  avocations,  it  is  clear 
from  his  works  that  he  was  a  man 
of  li tef at ure;  and  from  hfs  own 
statement,  in  a  letter  written  to  a 
Jesiut  w^o  had*  attacked  some  of 
his  positiotns,  it  appears  that  he 


was  a  man  of  leisure,  since  he  saya 
of  himself,  "  I  have  lived  in  such 
a  course,  as  my  books  have  been 
my  delight  and  recreation,  but  not 
my  trade ;  though,  perhaps,'  I 
could  wish  they  had."  It  should 
seem  too  that  he  could  not  have 
been  very  young  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  for,  though  w^  are  not 
aware  of  the  date  of  the  first 
edition  of  his  **  Resolves,"  it  must 
have  been  antecedent  to  1637,  and 
he  states  himself  to  have  been 
eighteen  when  they  were  ori- 
ginally written.  Hence,  it  is  pro-^ 
bable,  that  in  I678  he  must  have,, 
at  least,  attained  the  age  of  sixtyv 
His  "  Resolves"  are  his  prin- 
cipal work,  and  the  popularity 
which  they  obtained  on  their 
early  publication  they  have  retain-  ^ 
ed  until  the  present  day,  though 
curtainly  not  to  an  equal  extent. 
Nor  has  this  approbLitign  been  uu* 
deserved;  Owen  Felltham  was, 
unquestionably,  sl  man  of  talent, 
and,  thoiigli  he  la  seldom  elevated, 
and  never  profound,  he  fi'equently 
produces  a  strong  impression  by 
the  Jivelineas  of  his  fancy  and  the 
richness  of  his  language*  The 
following  picture  m  paintyd  with 
great  brilliancy  and  ibrce ; — 
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*'  Man,  M  soon  ai  be  was  made,  had 
two  great  suitors  for  his  life  tind  soul : 
Vertue,  Vice.  They  both  travell'd  the 
world  with  trains,  harbcngers,  and  larse 
attendance :  Vertue  had  before  her.  Truth, 
running  naked,  valiant,  but  unclegant : 
then  Labour,  Co)d,  Hunger,  Chirst,Care, 
Vigilance  ;  and  these  but  poorly  arrayed, 
and  she  in  plain,  though  clean  attire. 
But  locking  near,  she  was  of  such  a 
aelf-perfection ;  that  siie  might  very  well 
embleme  whatsoever  omnipotcucy  could 
make  most  rare.  Modest  she  was  .  and 
ao  lovely;  that  whosoever  look't  but 
stedfastly  upon  her,  could  not,  but  intoul 
himself  in  her.  After  her,  followed 
Content :  full  of  jewels,  coins,  perfumes, 
and  alf  the  massy  riches  of  the  world. 
Then  Joy,  with  masquers,  mirth,  revel- 
ing, and  all  essential  pleasures.  Next, 
Honour,  with  all  the  ancient  orders  of 
nobility,  scep^rs,  thrones,  and  crowns 
fanperial.  Lastly,  Calory,  shaking  such 
a  brightness  from  her  sunny  tresses, 
that  I  have  heard,  no  man  could  ever 
come  so  near,  as  to  describe  her  truly. 
And  behinde  all  these,  came  Eternity, 
casting  a  ring  about  them  ;  which  like  a 
strong  inchantment,  made  them  for  ever 
the  same.  Thus  Vertue.  Vice  thus: 
"before  her,  first  went  Lying,  a  smooth, 
painted  huswife :  clad  all  in  changeable, 
but  under  her  garments,  full  of  scal^, 
and  ugly  vlcers.  She  spoke  pleasingly, 
and  promised,  whatsoever  could  bewisht 
for,  in  tlie  behalf  of  her  mistriss.  Vice. 
Upon  her.  Wit  waited :  a  conceited  fel- 
low, and  one  that  much  took  man  with 
his  pretty  tricks  and  gambals.  Next 
Sloth,  and  Luxury,  so  full ;  that  they 
were  after  choak^  with  their  own  fat. 
Then  (because  she  could  not  have  the 
true  ones,  for,  they  foUow  Vertue)  she 
gets  impostors,  to  personate  Content, 
Joy,  Honour,  in  all  their  wealth,  and 
royalties:  after  these,  she  comes  herself, 
sumptuously  appareli'd,  but  a  nasty  sur- 
feited slut ;  whereby,  if  any  kist  her, 
they  were  sure  by  her  breath  to  perish, 
Afterher,  followed  on  a  sudden,  like  ene- 
mies in  ambtish.  Guilt,  Horror,  Shame, 
Loss,  Want,  Sorrow,  Tormeut.  These 
charm'd  with  eteruities  ring,  as  the 
other.  And  thus  they  woded  fond  man." 
^p.  13. 

It  IS  not  often  that  Felltliam 
reaches  the  happiness  of  idea  and 
expression  which  he  has  thrown 
into  some  parts  of  this  description. 
Glory  shaking  intolerable  brightness 
from  her  sunny  tresses,  and  ba£9ing 
human  description— £/cr«f/^  cast' 
ing  a  ring  about  the  train  of  Vir- 
tue, making  them  eternally  tJie  same 
—are  admirable  conceptions*  The 


general  character  of  his  productions 
is  inferior  to  this  specimen,  with  . 
occasional  passages  which  are  fully 
equal  to  it  His  style  is  deficient 
in  ease ;  he  is  continually  in  quest 
of  point  and  antithesis,  and  when, 
which  is  frequently  the  case,  he  is 
successful  in  the  search,  he  gives  It 
an  air  of  effort  and  elaboration, 
which  nuiterially  abates  from  the 
effect.  The  following  section  is  a 
fair,  perhaps  a  rather  favourable, 
specimen  of  his  average  manner : 

*'  It  is  not  an  easie  matter  for  men  of 
inferior  ranck,  to  get  access  or  freedom 
of  conference  with  one  that  is  an  earthly 
prince.  Admission  to  all,  would  wheif^h 
hiui  down  to  a  slave.  He  cannot  be  a 
center  large  enough <to  receive  all  the* 
lines- that  come  from  the  vast  circum- 
ference, but  had  .he  an  ear  for  all,  be 
could  not  have  wherewith  to  grant  and 
satisiie  all.  Nor  were  men  sure  to 
speed,  although  they  were  admitted.  He 
that  to  all  should  grant  what  is  adced, 
would  quickly  leave  himself  nothing  at 
all  to  grant :  he  might  perhaps  inrich 
some  others ;  but  he  should  be  sure  to 
impoverish  himself.  How  great  then  is 
the  freedom  and  the  prerogative  of  -the 
devout  Christian,  who  hath  a  reverence 
and  an  affection  to  the  greatness  and  the 
goodness  of  his  Ood  ?  Though  he  often 
-lives  here  in  a  sleight  esteem  among 
men,  yet  by  his  prayers  and  the  ardent 
effusion  of  his  groans  and  wishes  he  can 
freely  confer  with  the  king  of  heaven. 
Prayer  penetrates  through  idl  the  clouds 
And  sphears.  It  makes  a  man  a  k»nd 
of  intimate  with  God,  and  by  a  to  wring 
flame  mounts  him  to  the  bosom  of  the 
great  Creator ;  who  not  only  hears  bis 
intreaties,  but  delights  in  his  requests ; 
invites  him  to  come,  and  promises  a 
pleasing  or  happy  return;  which  he 
shews  in  fulfilling  his  desires,  or  better : 
fitter  for  him.  In  respect  o^  whom  the 
greatest  Monarch  is  more  mean  than  the 
basest  vassal,  in  regard  of  the  most 
mighty  and  most  puissant  Emperor. 
Man  does  not  near  so  much  exceed  the 
worst  of  creatures,  as  God  above  doth 
him.  What  if  I  be«not  known  to  the 
Nimrods  of  the  world,  the  Pharaohs  and 
the  Ptolemies  of  this  ^gipt:  I  can 
speak  to  Him,  to  whom  they  all  as  wdl 
as  I  mustr  bow.  My  admission  is  as 
easie  as  theirs,  and  by  my  humble 
prayers  (unless  my  own  offences  hinder) 
I  never  am  debarred  access.  TSs  the 
colloquy  that  continues  the  firiendship 
'twixt  God  and  man." 

<*  Next  to  Christ,  it,  is  maa's  Media- 
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tor,  to.  re-inttate  bhn  ia  the  fiivour  of  an 
offended  Deity.  'Tis  the  Moses  thaC 
opens  the  rock,  aad  brings  Israel  food 
in  the  wilderness.  'Tis  the  sun,  that 
gives  Jeremy  light  in  the  dung^eon.  ^t 
pats  a  mnzzei  on  the  Ijrons  janrs,  that 
«Ise  would  tear  a  Daniel.  'Tis  the  an.(el , 
that  walking  with  the  children  in  the 
furnace,  keeps  them  fro-m  so  much  as 
sUulging  in  the  midst  of  fiercest  flames. 
It  attacques  the  suns  swift  steeds  ;  and, 
like  a  sentinel,  commands  them  stand, 
in  the  speed  of  their  full  career.  With 
ivrerence  be  it  spoken,  *Ti8  a  kind  of 
charm  cast  upon  the  Almighty,  so  power- 
ful, that  it  prevails  upon  omnipotency, 
and  makes  God  that  we  sue' unto,  to  be- 
come a  sutor  unto  us ;  let  me  alone  (as 
if  be  were  held)  was  b^'d  of  Moses, 
-when  Moses  importuned  him .  Certainly, 
because  God  saw  it  so  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  his  children,  he  would  not  leave 
it  in  the  power  of  man  to  take  it  from 
them.  Rome's  empire,  in  all  her  ten 
persecutions,  could  not  take  this  from 
Christiaas.  This  they  could  make  use 
of  in  the  dark  without  a  tongue,  and  in 
the.  midst  jof  all  their  enemies,  while 
their  tormentors  stoed  and  watclit  them. 
Load  a  man  with  chains,  let  him  lye  upon 
the  rack  or  grid-irons,  leave  him  but  a 
live  heart,  and  prayer  shall  dwell  there 
out  of  the  tyrants  reach,  and  comfort 
him.  And  doubtless  then  it  speaks  God's 
heavyes.t  judgement,  when  men  are  seared 
up  by  a  spirit  that  cannot  pray.  Who 
cam  apprehend  any  thing  more  miserable 
than  a  Judas  or  a  Spira,  both  shut  out 
from  prayer?  It  deprives  the  soul  of 
hope  i  and  then  is  despair  let  in,  with 
that  immortal  worm,  the  terrors  of  eter- 
nal guilt.  He  gives  up  himself  to  perdi- 
tion that  neglects  to  give  himself  to 
'prayer.  ^  Man  was  never  so  great  an  in- 
dependent, but  every  minute  he  must 
need  his  God.  And  if  he  makes  himself 
a  stranger,  can  he  expect  to  be  beard  as 
n  frienil  ?  Other  sacrifices  of  the  law 
have  soinetimes  met  -wfth  a  checque ; 
but  this  from  n  sincere  heart  is  an  offer- 
ing that  is  ever  pleasing;  and  impor- 
tunity does  not  give  offt^nce.  If  it  pre- 
vail'd  upon  the  unjust  judge,  will  not 
the  most  righteous  God  be  gain'd  upon  ? 
And,  indeed,  what  is  it  can  send  us  away 
empty,  but  our  own  sins  ?  For  if  it 
carry  us  not  safely  through  all  the  rodrs, 
of  danger,  the  fault  is  in  our  selves,  not 
it.  Like  a  faithful  companion  when 
friends,  wealth,  health,  honour,  and  life, 
is  leaving  us,  this  holds  us  by  the  hand, 
and  leads  ns  to '  overlook  tlie  shades  of 
death.  When  speech  is  gone,  it  lifts  up 
hands  and  eyes ;  and,  instead  of  lan- 
guage, groans." — pp.  173, 174. 

Owen  Felltham  freqnently  de- 
generates ;  he  sometimes  annoys 
Cong.  Mag.  No.  67. 
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by  pedantry,  oflends  by  affectation, 
anu  disgusts  by  grossness,  though 
the  latter,  when  it  occurs,  which  is 
not  oflen,  has  the  air  of  bad. taste 
rather  than  of  tainted  imagination. 
He  is  fond  of  hard, words,  such  as 
arescate,  trtsUliaU^  indulciatc,  and 
he  uses  a  felicitous  participle,  tvor^ 
tened,  which  Dr.  Southey  thought 
wordiy  of  adoption.  He  tells  us 
that  Conscience  *^  is  the  blushing 
jmrl  of  the  Soul  that  will  colour  and 
kick  at  everif  little  crum  that  gof « 
awry  against  it's  swallow:"  he  hmts 
that  "  the  Devits  envy  of  Eve*s 
handsomeness  made  him  attempt  to 
tempt  Iierjirst ;"  he  observes  that 
Death,  "  like  a  Ring  put  into  our 
Noses,  checks  us  in  the  /risks  and 
levaltoes  of  our  dancing  blood:"  and 
that  Fear  "  drowns  the  head  in  the 
intrembled  bosom :"  and  he  sagely 
discourses  about  the  soul's  having 
*'  the  reliqu'd  Impressa's  of  Divine 
Vertue  still  so  left  within  her,  as  she 
would  mount  herself  to  the  Tomreqf 
Nobleness,  but  that  she  is  depressed 
by  an  unpassable  tJiicket  of  hin^ 
drances."  We  might  easily  enlarge 
this  selection  of  fantastic  phrases, 
but  these  will  afford  a  sufficient  sam- 
ple of  his  faultinesses  in  this  respect. 
His  violations  of  decorum  we  shall 
leave  where  we  found  tliem,  and 
pass  on  to  a  few  examples  which 
may  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of 
his  composition.  In  his  "Re- 
solve" on  Memory,  he  sets  put  by 
exclaiming — 

<'  Should  the  memory  of  the  world 
but  fall  asleep,  what  a  fear  of  mad  beasts 
would  the  earth  be  i  and  surely  much 
the  madder  for  the  tongue.  Since  he 
that  forgets  himself  iii  his  toi^ue  giref 
an  other  cause  to  remember  him  either 
with  neglect,  or  offence ;  in  all  that  does 
belong  to  man,  you  cannot  find  a  greater 
wonder.  What  a  treasury  of  all  things 
in  the  life  of  man  ?  What  a  record, 
what  journal  of  all  ?  As  if  provident 
nature,  because  siie  would  have  man  cir- 
cumspect,  had  prorided  liii^  an  account- 
book  to  c^rry  always  witit  him.  And 
though  it  be  the  worlds  vast  inventory, 
yet  it  neither  burthens  nor  takes  up 
room  >  to'mysclf  it  is  insensible,  1  feell 
no  weight  it  prcsses'with  ;  to  others  'tis 
invisible,  wheii  1  cady^iH  within  me  they 
3C 
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canflceDOUiiiigtbat  IjinYC.    U  it  not  n 
miracle,  that  a  man  from  the  g^ne  of 
iiand,  to  the  full  and  p^Torionr,  snn,  shouM 
fay  up  the  world  in  his  bmin  j   and  in«y 
at  his  pV^'asuix!  bring  out  what  part  ho 
lists,  yet  never  empty  the  place  that  ^lid 
contain  it,  nor  crowd  it  though  he  should 
add  more  ?     \Vhat  kind  6f  thing  is  it, 
\n  wliiph  the  spacious  sea  is  aboard  and 
bounded?     where  cittics,   nations,    the 
earths  great  globe  and  all  the  elements  re- 
side without  a  cumber  ?     How  is  it  that 
in  this  little  invisible  place,  the  height  of 
the  star,  the  bigness  of  that,  the  distance 
of  these,  the  compass  of  the  earth ,  and 
Ibe nature  of  all  should  fie  and  always  be 
ready  for  producing  as  a  man  shall  think 
fit.     If  a  conjurer  call  up  but  his  phnna- 
tiqne  spirits,  how  we  stiire  and  »tartlc  at 
their  strange  appruacb  ?     Yet  here  by 
hnag^uatioDS  help  we  call  what  ere  wt* 
have  a  mind  to,  to  appear  before  us,  and 
in  those  proper  shapes,  we  have  heard 
them  related  in,  or  eUc  in  those  which 
we  GUI' selves  have  seen  them  in.     Cer- 
tainly, it  cannot  be  but  a  work  of  infi- 
niteness  that  so  little  a  globe  of  skull  as 
man  hath,  should  bold  such  an  almost 
infinity  of  business  and  of  knowledge." 
f.  193. 

In  a  subseqqent  portion  of  th6 
same  paper  ne  emphatically  af- 
firms, that  "  tlie  Wortii  would  di^e, 
if  Memory  did  not  feed  it  to  Eter^ 
nity.  'Tis  that  which  makes  the 
pcsnal  part  of  Hell :  for  whether  it 
be  ike  punishment  of  loss,  or  the 
punishment  of  sense;  'tis  Memory 
that  does  enjiame  tftetn  both.  Nor 
is  there  any  Etna  in  the  soul  of  man , 
but  what  the  Memory  makes," 

'  There  is  much  beauty  in  his 
comment  on  Gratitude.  Describ- 
ing the  ungrateful,  he  says — 

•*  Like  the  deaf  adder,  they  rest  un- 
ftdrr'd  by  the  most  powerful  charm  of 
iho  world— courtesie.  If  1  shall  gain 
by  bargaining,  equality  of  traffi^ie 
preserves  me  in  mv  liberty.  If  I  receive 
for  desert,  that  which  is  done  to  me  it 
paid,  not  given.  But  a  noble  courtesie 
falling  like  rain  in  due  season,  enslaves 
a  man  more  than  a  market  sale  among 
Moors  :  for  it  conquers  the  uncompel- 
lable mind,  and  dis^intcicsts  man  of 
himself.  To  be  unthankful,  is  to  be  a 
bastard  to  nature  t  wit^  bow  many  fold 
.  does  the  grateful  earth  return  her  *at- 
ter*d  grain^^  If  the  rivers  pay  their 
tribute  to  the  Ocean,  in  pubiick  tydes 
and  private  springs,  a  retribution's 
made.  If  the  earth  cichales  but  vapours 
to  the  heaven,  in  requitizig  dews  it  doth 
agJHo  distill  ihofa  :    only  the  disputed 
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dement  of  fire  is  barren,  and  therefore 
has  not  the  honour  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  creation."— pp.  355,  356. 


From  tlie  essay  on  "  Improving 
by  {jood  Examj)ies,"  we  shall  ex- 
tract a  sample  or  two,  to  show  oar 
author's  way  of  telling  a  story. 

*«  An  unknown  porter  brings  to  ittc>. 
to  my  lodjrin^,  a  box  seald  up,  and  on 
t^e  outside  directed  to  my  self.  1  en- 
quired from  whom  he  had  ifer  he  told 
me,  *  A  gentleman  that  was  a  strange*' 
to' him,  and  whose  name  or  residence  he 
knew  not,  gave  it  him  in  the  street,  and 
gave  him  6d.  to  deliver  it  safely;  which 
now  he  had  done,  and  having  discharged 
his  part,  he  coUld  give  me  no  further 
account.  I  opened  the  box,  where  the 
first  thing  I  met  with  was  a  note  written 
in  a  hand  I  knew  not,  without  any 
hame  subscribed,  in  these  very  following 
words . 

*'  *  Mr.  Owen  Feltham,  it  was  my  hap 
in  some  dealing  with  you  to  wrong  yoa 
of  five  pounds,  which  I  do  now  repay 
double,  humbly  intrcating  you  to  forgive 
me  that  great  tvroftg,  and  to  pray  the 
Lord  to  forgive  me  this,  and  the  rest  of 
my  sins.' 

•«  And  undeir  tius  note,  folded  in  an«>- 
ther  paper  in  the  same  box,  were  ten 
t  wenty-shitti  ng-  pieces  in  gold .  I  cannot 
call  to  mind  ;  tfiat  ever  1  was  deceived 
of  such  a  sum  as  £b.  in  any  kind  of 
dealing,  nor  ,to  this  hour  can  1  so  much 
as  guess  at  the  persoii  firom  whom  it 
came." — p-.  287. 

<^  Going  with  some  gentlewomen  to  a 
play  at  £lisbury  Court,  I  cast  into  the 
woman's  box,  who  sate  «t  the  dore  to 
receive  the  pay  (as  I  thought)  so  many 
shillings  as  we  were  persons  in  number  ; 
so  wc  pass'd  away,  went  in,  and  sate  out 
the  play.  Retununff  out  the  same  way, 
the  woman  that  held  the  box  as  we  went 
in,  was  there  again,  as  we  went  out  j 
neither  I,  nor  any  of  my  company  knew 
her,  or  she  us  ;  but,  as  she  had  observed 
us  going  in,  she  addresses  to  me,  and 
'  says,  *  Sir,  do  you  remember  what 
mony  you  gave  me  when  Ton  went  in  ? ' 
*  Sure  (swd  I),  as  I  take  it,  I  gr.ve  you 
twelve  pence  a  piece  for  myself,  and 
these  of  my  company.' — *  Ay,  Sir,  (re- 
plies she,)  that  you  did,  and  something 
more;  for  here  is  an  eleven  shilling 
piece  of  gold  that  you  gave  m€  instead, 
of  a  shining ;  and  if  yon  pl^nsc  toi  give 
me  twelve  pence  for  it,  'tis  as  much  as 
I  can  demand.'  Here  had  been,  if  the 
woman  had  been  so  minded  (though  a 
little)  yet  a  secure  prize;  But,  as  many 
do  probably  conjecture,  that  Zachcus, 
who  made  restitution  to  the  shame  of 
the  obdurate  Jews,  was  a  Gentile  as  well 
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as  A  PabKciuk :  so  tbls,  from  one  of  ft 
ealUog*  iu  dis-repute,  and  suapected, 
may  not  only  instruct  the  more  precise 
of 'garb,  and  form  of  honesty,  but  show 
«a  that  in  an^  yocation,  ^  man  may  talie 
occasion- to  be  justand  faitliffil." — ^p.  288 

Thpre  is  a  strange  rambling 
"  Resolve* '  about  the  Puritans,  in 
whidi  tliere  is  nothing  more  re- 
fnarkable  than  the  strange  turn 
which  Felltham  gives  to  part  of 
the  book  of  Ecclesiastes : 

^  '^  lliai"^  more  faith  in  one  Solomon, 
than  in  a  thousand  Dutch  parlours  of 
such  opmioaists.  Dehold  then,  what  I 
have  seen  good  I  "  That  it  is  comely  tQ 
cat,  and  to  drink,  and  to  take  pleasure 
in  all  his  labour  wherein  he  travelleth 
iinder  the  sun,  the  whole  number  of  the 
daycs  of  his  life,  whic&  God  giveth  him. . 
For  this  is  his  portion.  Nay,  there  is 
no  profit  to  man,  but  that  he  cat,  and 
<lrink,  and  delight  his  soul  with  the  pro- 
fit of  bis  labour."  For,  he  that  saw  other 
things  bat  vanity,  saw  this  also,  that  it 
wa&jtbe  band  of  God*  Methiaks  the 
reading  of  Ecclesiastes  should  make  a 
puritan  nndress  his  brain,  and  lay  off  all 
those  phanatick  toyes  that  gingle  about 
his  understanding.  For  my  dwn  part,  I 
think  the  world  hath  not  better  men, 
than  some,  that  suffer  under  that  name  : 
nor  withal,  more  scelcstick  viHanics. 
For, .  Vhen  .  they  are  oacd  elated  with 
that  pride,  they  so  contemn  others,  that 
they  infringe  the  laws  of  all  humane 
society."— J).  7, 

We  shall  cite  but  one  passage 
iBore^  the  dose  of  a  paper  en- 
titled,  .**  Somelhing  vpm   Ecdes, 

«  Nothing  eudureth  under 'the  smi; 
and  this  not  enduring,  if  there  were  no 
more,  is  enough  to  confirm  that  all  is 
vanity  :  when  any  thing  comes  to  nought 
we  say  it  vanishes^'  which  in  plainer 
English  is,  it  growcth  into  vanity ;  and 
shall  not  one  day  all  the  World  do  this  ? 
Though  the  earth  be  said  to  remain  for 
ever,  that  ever  is  but  comparatively,  and 
the  sense  is,  that  it  shall  not  tteeay  so 
sodn  as-  the  other  creatures  that  depend 
upon  it.  B«t  this,"  depending  on  the 
sun's  enlivening  inflocnce,  may  in  coarse 
of  4iat«B  b^  capable  of  change,  and  wheu 
we  n%eU  it,  fait  us.  Wlial  then  shi^l  we 
do  ?  Or  whither  turn  to  find  a  repose 
U>T,  thie  sQul  ?  AH  the  ma^  of.  creatures 
put  together  is  too  narrow  a  palace  to 
contain  the  sotd  of  man.  '  It  flies  In  a 
moment  to  the  deeps  and  oeeans^priflgs, 
not  only  to  the -roots  of  mountains  but 
in  a  moiuent  pierces  quite  through  the 
eartbi's  comleosed  globe»  to  the  ^ar4» 
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aid  highest  convex  of  theboundinipMky « 
so  far.  as  the  creature  reaches  it  goes 
and  finds  no  rest.    God  only  is  capacious, 
in  him  do  all  its  vast  extei^ioos  rest : 
unlimited  thoughts  in  biih  a  limit  find  \ 
ainl  when  we  do  lose  the  cceatnre,  still 
\ve  do  find  Itim.    Beyond  the  bowed  ex*  ■ 
pansions  of  the  firmament,   where  we 
cannot  gupss  what  may  be,  there  we  are 
sure  this  God  iucorniptiblc  dwels.    He 
is  farther  off  than  theiioul  can  reach: . 
yet  nearer  Uian  it  can  avoid.    All  tjiings  . 
else  are  sea,  and  storm :  U'lr  is  tlicre  any 
haven  but  here.    Hither  must  we  mount, 
beyond   the   sna's  rais'd  eye.      !»  tho' 
courts  of  the  Father  of  this  sun,  dwells . 
truth,  and  joy,  aud  constancy.    While 
I  live  here,  I  must  look  for  tydes  and 
ebbs,  waves,  and  sands,  and  roQks,  and 
more  cross  winds  than  knows  the  ^aylor^s 
compass.     Nor  may  I  hope  for  safetjr^ 
but  by  anchoring  above  the  sun ;  even 
in  his  mercies,  who  is  this  sun's  Sun, . 
who  is  the  life,  and  light,  and  soul  of  alt/ 
If  I  can  fix  here,  I  will  think  1  have 
made  an  escape  from  earth  :  and  byhis  , 
nol>lc  attraction,  having  a  mind  rais'd  ' 
gloriously  high,  may  stand  as  a  wcU«. 
built  structure,  though  outwardly  soiled 
and  clouded  with  the  fiime  of  terrene 
tilings,  yet  bv  the  gratious  shine  of  the 
Almighty,  bnght  within." — p.  354. 

The  second  part,  entitled^  Luy 
soria,  contains  poetry,  *'.a  brief 
character  of  the  Low.  Countries/' 
and  letters.  The  first  has  a  few 
stanzas  of  merit,  but  on  subjects 
not  adapted  to  our  pages.  There 
is  an  Ekgie,  which  sets  out  in  the 
following  portentous  8t3dc : — 

What  means   this    solemn  damp  jrut^e 

through  the  Stratid 
To  Westminster  9    Oh !  see  how  sad  they 

stand! 

In  the  description  of  Holland 
there  is  much  hutnour,  though 
excessively  overcharged.  The  let- 
ters have  no  peculiar  interest;  one 
of  them  is  in  reply  to  an  epistle 
sent  him  by  a  Jesuit,  pers^uading 
him  to  turn  Catholic. 


A  Priest  to  the  Temple,  or ^  ik» 
Couutrey  Parian,  his  Character 
and  Rule  of  Holv  L\fe.  The 
Anthour,  Mr.  G.  /i.— ISmo.pp, 
l68.--JLondon:  l652. 

We  have  already  given  bur  readers 
a  sight  of  Isaack  Walton's  portcait 
of   ''  that   sweet    singer  of  tb& 
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Temple,"*  Mr.  George  Herbert, 
and  we  shall  novr  hold  up  to  them 
a  second  likeness  of  the  same  in- 
dividual, drawn  by  his  own  pencil, 
for  no  one  who  has  contemplated 
the  former,  can  hesitate  a  moment 
In  assigning  the  features  of  this 
con  amore  sketch  to  its  worthy 
Author  himself;  "  I  have  re- 
solved," says  he,  quaintly, "  to  set 
down  the  form  and  character  of  a 
true  pastour,  that  I  may  have  a 
mark  to  aim  at,  which  also  I  will 
set  as  high  as  I  can,  since  bee 
shoots  higher  that  threatens  the 
moon,  than  bee  that  aims  at  a  tree." 
Having  thus  introduced  our  limner, 
weshall  l^ave  the  following  sketches 
to  speak  for  themselves. 

"  THE  PARSONS'  LIPE» 

*'  The  countrey  parson  is  exceedingly 
exact  in  his  life,  being  holy«  Just,  pru- 
dent, temperate,  hold,  grave  in  all  his 
waves.  And  because  the  two  highest 
points  of  life,  whereiA  a  Christian  is 
most  seen,  are  patience  and  mortifi- 
cation ;  patience  m  regard  of  afflictions, 
mortifications  in  regard  of  lusts  and  affec- 
tions, and  the  stupifying  and  deading  of 

'  all  the  clamorous  powers  of  the  soul, 
therefore  he  hath  thoroughly  studied 
these,  that  he  may  be  an  absolute  minster 
and  commander  of  himself,  for  all  the 
ptu^ses  which  God  hath  ordained  him. 
Vet,  in  these  points,  the  labours  most  in 
those  things  which  are  most  apt  to  scan- 
dalize his   parish.    And  first,  because 

'  countrey  people  live  hardly,  and  there- 
fore as -feeling  their  own  sweat,  and  con- 
sequently, knowing  the  prize  of  mony, 
are  offended  much  with  any,  who  by  hard 
usage,  increase  their  travell ;  the  cpun- 
ti%y  parson  is  very  circumspect  in  avoid- 
ing all  covetuousnesse,  neitlicr  being 
greedy  to  get,  nor  nigardly  to  kepp,  nor 
troubled  to  loie  any  worldly  wealth,  but 
in  all  his  words  and  actions  sligliting  and 
disesteeming  it,  even  to  a  wondring  that 
tha  world  should  so  much  value  wealth, 
which  in  the  day  of  wrath,  hath  not  one 
dramme  of  comfort  for  us.  Secondly, 
because  luxury  is  a  very  vreible  sinne, 
the  parson  is  very  carcfuU  to  avoid  all 
the  kinds  thereof,  but  especially^hat  of 
drinking^  because  it  it  the  most  popular 
vice ;  into  which  if  fac  come,  he  prosti- 
tutes himself  both  to  shame  and  sin,  and 
by  having  fellowship  with  tiie  unfruitfiill 
works  of  darknesse,  he  disableth  himself 
of  authority  to  reprove  them ;  for  sins 
make  all  equall,  whom  they  finde  toge- 
ther; and  then  they  are  worst,  who 
ou^t  to  be  best.    Neither  is  it  for  th« 
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servant  of  Christ  to  haunt  fnnes,  or 
tavernes,  or  ale-houses,  to  the  dishonour 
of  his  person  and  office.  'Gut  psrscm 
doth  not  so,  but  orders  his  life  in  snch  a 
fashion,  that  when  death  takes  him,  as 
the  Jcwes  and  Judas  did  Christ,  he  may 
say  as  He  did,  I  sate  daily  with  you 
teaching  in  the  temple.  Thirdly,  because 
countrey  people  (as  indeed  all  honest 
men),  do  much  esjteem  their  word,  it 
being  the  life  oif  buying,  and  selling,  and 
dealing  in  the  world  ;  therefore  the  parson 
is  very  strict  in  keeping  his  word,  though 
it  be  to  his  own  hinderance,  as  knowing, 
that  if  he  be  not  so,  he  wil  qnickly  be 
discovered  and  disregarded  j  neither  will 
they  believe  him  in  the  pulpit,  whom 
they  cannot  trust  in  his  conversation. 
As  for  oaths,  and  apparell,  t!ie  disorders 
thereof  are  also  very  manifest.  The 
parsons  yea,  is  yea,  and  nay,  nay ;  and 
his  apparell  pliunc,  but  reverend,  and 
clean^  without  spots,  or-  dust,  or  smell  \ 
the  purity  of  his  mind  breaking  out,  and 
dilating  itselfe  even  to  his  body,  cloths, 
and  habitation.''^— pp.  6 — 9. 

This  I9  Herbert  in  common  life : 
let  us  look  at  him  in  the  pulpit. 

<(  THE   PARSON    PREACHING. 

'*  The  countrey-parson  preacheth 
constantiy,  the  pulpit  is  his  joy,  and  his 
throne.  If  lie  at  any  time  intermit,  it  is 
either  for  want  of  health,  or  against  some 
great  festivall,  that  he  may  the  better 
celebrate  it,  or,  for  the  variety  of  the 
hearers,  that  he  may  be  heacd  at  his  r^ 
turne  more  attentively.  When  he  inter- 
mits, he  is  ever  very  well  supplied  by 
some  able  man  who  treads  in  his  steps, 
and  will  not  throw  down  what  he  hath 
built ;  whom  also  he  entreats  to  press 
some  pointy  that  he  himself  hath  ofUn. 
ui^cd  wUh  no  great  success,  that  so  in 
the  month  of  two  or  three  vritnesses,  the 
truth  .may  be  more  established.  When 
he  preacheth,  he  procures  attention  hy 
all  possible  art,  both  by  earnestnesse  of 
speech,  it  being  naturall  to  men  to  think|» 
that  where  is  ranch  earnestness,  there 
is  somewhat  worth  hearings  and  by  a 
diligent,  and  busy  cast  of  his  eye  ou  his 
auditors,  with  letting  them  kaow,  that 
he  observes  who  marks,  and  who  not ; 
and  with  particularizing  of  his  speech, 
now,  to  the  younger  sort,  then  to  the 
elder  ;  now  to  the  poor,  and  now  to  the 
rich.  This  is  for  you,  and  thi»  is  for 
yo«i;  for  particulars  ever  touch,  and 
awake  more  than  gcneralls."  •  •  •— 
pp.  21,  22. 

Our  readers^  we  are  persuaded^ 
will  now  gladly  follow  tliis  amiable 
personage  to  his  house. 

**  THE   PARSON   IN   HIS   HOUSE. 

**  The  parson  is  very  exact  in  the 
governing  of  his  house,  makingHt  a  copy 
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Hud  modeU  for  hit  parish.  He  knows 
the  temper,  And  pulse  of-  every  person  in 
his  house,  tod  nccordingly  either  meets 
widi  their  vices,  or  sJranceth  their  ver* 
toes.  His  wife,  is  cither  religions,  or 
night  and  day  lie  is  winning  her  to  it. 
Instead  of  the  qualities  of  the  world, 
he  requires  onely  three  of  her ;'  first,  a 
trayning  up  of  her  children,  aud  mayde, 
in  the  fear  of  God,  with  prayers,  and 
catechizing,  and  all  religious  duties. 
Secondly,  a  curing,  and  healing  of  all 
wounds  and  KOres  with  her  owne  hands ; 
which  ricill  either  she  bfbught  with  her, 
or  /he  takes  care  she  sliall  l^rn  it  of 
some  religious  neighbour.  Thirdly,  a 
providing  for  her  family  in  such  sort,  as 
tbat  neither  they  want  a  competent  sus- 
teatation,  nor  her  husband  be  brought  in 
debt.  His  children  he  first  makes  Clurls- 
tians,  and  then  common-wealthe-men ; 
the  one,  he  owes  to  his  heavenly  coun- 
trey,  the  other,  to  his  earthly,  having  no 
title  to  either,   except,  he  do  good  to 

both."  ♦  ♦  ♦—pp.  38,  ay. 
*  We  can  only  afford  room  for 
another  sketch ;  would  to  heaven 
that  9ucb  a  character  as  it  exhibits, 
-was  more  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  these  days  of  refinement  and 
politeness. 

«*  th6  parson  in  journey, 
"The  countrey-parson,  when  a  jnst 
occasion  calletli  .him  out  of  his  parish, 
(which  he  diligently  and  strictly  weigh- 
eth,  his  parish  behig  all  his  joy  and 
thought,)  leaveth  not  his  ministry  be- 
hind him ;  but  is  himselfc,  where  ever 
he  Ik  Therefore,  those  he  meets  on  the 
way,  he  blesscth  awdtUy,  and  with  those 
he  overtakes,  or  that  ofertake  him,  hee 
begins  good  discourses,  such  as  may 
edify,  interposing  sometimes  some  short 
and  honest  re^eshments,  which  may 
make  his  other  discourses  more  welcome, 
and  lesse  tedious.  And  when  he  comes 
to'his  inn,  he  refitseth  not  to  joyne,  that 
he  may  enlarge  the  glory  of  God  to  the 
company  he  is  in,  by  a  due  blessing  of 
God  for  their  safe  arriral,  and  saying 
grace  at  meat,  and  at  going  to  bed,  by 
giving  tlie  host  notice,  that  be*  will  have 
prayers  in  the  hall,  wisliing  him  to  in- 
forme  his  guests  thereof,  that  if  any  be 
willing  to  partake,  they  may  resort 
thither.  The  like  he  doth  in  the  morn- 
ing, using  pleasantly  the  outlandish  pro- 
verb, that  prayenathd  provender,  never 
hinder  journey.  When  he  comes  to  any 
«)ther  house,  where  his  kindred,  or  other 
relations  give  him  any  authority  over  the 
family.  If  hee  be  to  stay  for  a  time,  hee 
considers  diligently  the  state  thereof  to 
Godwnrd,  and  that,  in  two  points :  Firsts 
what  disorders-  there  are,  either  in  nppa- 
rell  i>r  diet,  or  too  open  a  buttery,  or 
reading  vain  books,  or  swearing,  or 
breeding  up  children  to  no  calling,  but 
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in  jolleoess,  or  the  like.  Secondly,  what 
means  of  piety,  Mother  dailv  prayers  be 
used,  grace,  reading  of  Scriptures,  aifd 
other  good  books,  how  Sunoayes,  holy- 
days,  and  fasting  days  are  kept.  And 
accordingly,  as  he  finds  any  defect  in 
these,  hee  first  considers  with  himselfr, 
vhat  kind  of  remedy  fits  tbc  temper  of 
the  house  best ;  and  then,  nee  faithfully, 
and  boldly  applyeth  it,  yet  seasonably  and 
discreetly,  by  taking  aside  tlie  l(»rd  or  . 
lady,  or  master  and  mistress  of  the 
house,  and  showing  them  clearly,  that 
they  respect  them  most,  who  wish  them 
best,  and  that  not  a  desire  to  me<Idle 
with  otherii  affairs,  but  the  earaetitnesse 
to  do  all  the  good  he  can,  moves  him  to 
say  thus  and  thus." — ^pp.  70  -  72. 

The  above  extracts  have  been 
made  almost  ad  apcrluram  librt 
To  those  who  love  to  converse 
with  the  worthies  of  the  olden 
time,  not  on  the  arena  of  polemi- 
cal strife,  but  amid  the  quiet  se- 
clusion of  their  hermitages,  or  in 
the  bosoms  of  their  families, — 
every  page  of  the  little  volume 
before  us  will  communicate  deep 
delight.  There  is  a  humanity^  .if 
we  may  so  speak^  in  Herbert's 
writings,  which  at  once  wins  our 
heart — we  forget  the  critic  in  the 
friend.  And  e%«en  were  we  dis- 
posed to  criticise,  the  beauty  of 
thought,  and  point  of  sentiment, 
that  we  so  frequently  meet  with 
in  the  writer,  would  effectually 
disarm  us. 

•*  That  coimtrey  parson,"  says 
a  note  on  one  of  the  blank  pages 
of  our  copv,  in  the  hand  writing 
of  a  woAhy  minister  of  the  last 
century,  "that  can-  spare  12d.; 
and  yet  want  this  useful  book,  |s 
scarce  excuseable." 

There  is  "  a  prefatory  view  of 
the  life  and  vertues  of  the  authour" 
prefixed  to  this  volume,  which  we 
believe  was  written  by  a  Mr. 
Barely,  to  whose  care  Mr.  Wood- 
not,  the  intimate  friend  of  Herbert, 
consigned  the  manuscript  for  pub- 
lication after  the  author's  death, 
A  letter  to  N.  F.  (Nicholas  Far- 
rer),  and  three  Latin  poems,  are 
inserted  at  the  end,  and  a  few 
apothegmes,  some  of  which  we 
have  transferred  to  our  Varietiesi 
close  the  volume.         .    ^^^ .  .^ 
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A^  me^n  t\tJu!  lihHi<m/  of  tkihlc  unquestiotwible   merit,  in  our  opt- 
Rta.    lienrp    MurHfn,    and   odm-  „io,i,  is  surpassed  by  some  of  thase 
Po€nis.     By  Jokn  Umon    Mt$^  which  follow.  Wc  dislike  the  phrase 
izimav!^   at    CalciUta.  —  We:ittey,  ..  vesti-c  pold,"  and  object  to  the 
*®*'^^*  expressioii  **  high  gust,"  as  applied 
Mr.  Lawson  is  known  as  a  man  of  to  tlio  mind,  from  its  unfortunate- 
considerable  talent  and  of  {genuine  equivoque.    We  prefer  the  '*  Pilgrim 
poetic  feeling,  nor  will  this  elegantly  of  Night,"  *-  Light,"  and  one  or  two 
printed  Yol^ime  by  any  uieans  dimi-  of  the  smaller  pieces  to  tiiis  more 
riish  the  reputation  he  has  already  elaborate  elfort.     We  shaU  cite  the 
attained.     Tlie    first    and    longest  two  following    as    examples;    the 
poem  in   the  colfection   is   in   ui:-  jirst  for  its  elegant  fancy;  the  sc^ 
rhymed  stanzas,  and  though  it  has  cond  for  its  deep  feeling. 

<*  DBItrHS'OP  THE  SEA.^ 

•  **  O  God,  tlic  depths  do  praise  thy  blrssed 'power ! 
Vast  nm  tiie  Becftts  of  the  deep,  and  thought 
But  dimly  grasps  the  scene  so  richly  fraught 
With  all  the  life  of  I'crrml  tree  and  flower. 
Arid  snowy  branch,  and  exquisite  ciiiuson  Iwwer  , 

With  the  wild  clnsping  corallines  inwrought, 
As  though  Ui.o  fabled' iiiHi4  from  far  hail  brougl^t 
To  ov.^i  siinsh^iiy  spot^  the  splendid  store 
Of  the  wide  main.     Fantastical  «ad  bright 
Rise  thexjrisp  forests,  hmig  with  radiant  shells'     ■ 
Of  pearly  gfnrtce  or  raiabow  changing  li^ht,        ' 
'    .SpftrkHng-tHroiighoul  inWiini'^abte  ccfJS 
.1  Where  girf>ws,  with  clustering  stars,  and  crumpled  bell*. 

The  wilderness  of  stone  as  alabaster  white." — p.  18. 

.  /  ,  **  MERCY. 

'*  O  muraiur«not,  tliat  the  outrageous  sea 
'      ,  Jioils  with  her  mouut'-in  troubles.    Calmly  yiew 

Beyond  tiie  storm's  wild  path,  that  placid  blue>  ' 

Solemn  as  angeVs  sapphire  splkerc.    O  sco> 
.  Like  gladness  to.tlic  soul  of  misery, 

Sutisliine  of  fairer  regions  bursting  ftUrough 

Tlie  howling  wrath, — it  comes  all  ft-esli  and  iiew> 

Rushing  with  hopes  o'erwhelinl»g  extncy ; 
-  So  t!ie  mild  eye  of  mercy  sheds  a  light 

On  pale-struck  marinemt  and  breaks  tht  spdl 

"That  chains  the  racking  clouds  of  crazy  night  ;— 

Then  the  delirious  ocean's  whirling  Swell 

Serenely  settles,     rilgrim,  all  is  well, 

For  he  who  guides  thy  baik,  doth  hold  the  tcrai)est's  might."— ^p,  25. 

A  portrait  of  Martyq  is  prefixed,  and  other  graphic  cmbcUishmcuts  arc 
iiiieVspersed. 


^.'/^   of  Alexander    Reid   «  .5co//*/«  Vejigion,  in   tii^iejs   so   perilous   to 

^    Coveumiter,  written  In,  himself,  and  vital  gp (Hi n.csiif  as*V)»c  rci^njs  o^  Ui9 

Mihd  hy'Arc^ibfdd  Pi(iitirf!\   his  4?Jtil  S^cwjul^rf  i^  cs^Ujuialcd  tq^Xr 

'   <?reat  XyraW^oii;— •Manohesier:  ^ii^ifl  usr;  nud  we  hesitate  not  to 

- 1  printed  by  J.  Garne'ttypp.Ot^  2i.  express  our  salisfacUon  al  the  pe- 

We  have  penifred  tMssmalf  volume  ''^sal^  of  it,  and.  to  ^conMuend  tbo 

with  ibat:  aWietitioii  .hndi  (Jce^)  ini  ^*^i*  to  lite  .notice  of  our  readers^, 

terest  wliiclr  evwy   authemi"   mo-  Mr,   Reid   pt>8}<csi^d   the  ihcstf- 

lu^V^f  P^rsecMtiot),  oaac«ouut  of  »»able  advantages  of   a  rel?gious 
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parontaKe  snd  education,  in  addi- 
tion to  whioh  the  principles  of  truth 
were  fostered  in  hitn  by  a  faithful 
fifospe]  niioLstry.  Upon  this  how- 
ever, after  he  became  of  sufficient 
aj^c  to  know  the  value  of  it,  he  hat| 
dpporttrdities  of  only  an  occajiional 
attendance,  *^moH  ih.  the  m^ht-time** 
and  g^eneraliy  with  great  labour  and- 
difficulty;'  and  sometimes  irith  no 
smi»H  hnzard.  '    •     *       ■  ' 

We  Ventnre  to  predict  ihat  every 
Jovin%  Christian,  who  ntay  peruse 
the  plaia  and  artless  narrative  be- 
fore us,  wili,  in  some  degrcie,  sym- 
pathize with  the  writer  in  those 
passages  of  his  early  history,  which 
are  recorded  between  the  1st  and 
30th  pages.  Among-  these  we  par- 
'  ticDtarly  recommend  to  the  notice 
of  the  young  convert  the  instances^ 
in  which  certain  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture-presented  themselves  to  the 
recollection  of  the  youth,  well  read 
in  the  sacred  volume,  and  nlforded 
instruction  and  relief  to  Ins  mindj 
while  under  the    deepest  impres* 

sions,  and  subject  to  the  most  a;^i* 

tating  conniets.     Not  less  wcrtiiy 

of  attention  is  the  powerful  eflect 

produced  foy  particttlar  discourses, 

which  were  delivered  in  Mr.  Reid's 

hearing,  In  determining  him  to  xbe 

entirely  the  Lord's;  to  cast  in  his 

lol\vith  the  persecuted  Covenanters 

and  to  devote  MthtKifio  the  service 

^  God  in  a  private  but  solemn  act 

or  covenant.    To  these  pasitiages  <^ 

the  narrative  before  us,  we  tile  ra- 
ther call  the  atTtrnttou-of  the  j^oui^r 

bi^anebes  of  Christian  families,  as 

the^  describe  the  spiritual  conflict 

of  a  young  convert,  in  times  when  a 

coi\soi^tious  adherence  to  the  truth 

was  a  measure  of  no  small  risk, 

and  the  motives  to  it,  arising  from 

deep  conviction,  may  fairly  be  pre* 

suntied  to  have  been  proportionabiy 

powerful.  '        ' 

In  this  littl&book  the  readier  wiTt 

find  the  same  ph-.ascology  employed 

to  describe  the  mental   exercises 

and  conduct  of  the  Christian,  ^^  hich 

has  been  held  up  tu  public  ridicule 

in  the  works  of  one  of  the  most 

popular    Rovciists    of   the  present 

day,  &uch  as  **  seeking  the  Lord** — 

V  declaring  against  spiritual  defeq- 

tton,"  and   **  entering    into    cove- 
nants."   Much  do  we  lament  that 

»uch  talents  for  composition  as-have  . 

been  displayed  by  that  writer,  the 

author  of  the  "  TAles  of  my  Land- 


kktdf"  should  have  been  so  awfully 
misemployed  in  an  endeavour  to 
expose  to  the  scorn  of  the  present 
generation,  the  memories  of  thoso 
who^  in  former  times,  suffered  the 
k>ss  of  all  things  for- a  good  eon* 
4oionee  t<^wi^rds  <arod,  and  that  the 
same  pen  should  have  i^ttempted 
to  irradiate  the  darkest  fratvrcs  in 
0^0  oft  the  darkost  characters  of 
thdse  times:  We  refer  to  the  in-^^ 
fiamous  Grabame^  of  Claverhouse-^ 
a  man  wltose  relenitess4>utcherics 
of  the  human  race,  compared  with 
the  means  which  were  e«ttrusted  toi 
his  disposal,  are  not  e:teeeded  in 
any  instances,  either  ancient  or 
modern,  within  ouv  reoollcction. 

•  By  Way  of  contraeit  and  antidoto 
t6  the  misrepresentations  and  siv* 
tires  of  the  popular  novelist,  wo 
recommend  the  life  of  Mr.  Reid  as 
deserving  an  attentive  and  ex- 
tensive perusal  among  professing 
Christians^  It  exhibits  facts  equally 
remat-kabie ;  and  whieh  evince 
greater  fortUade  and  magnanimity; 
with  courage  n»ore  illustrious 'On 
the  part  of  the  svlferers,  than  those 
which  appt*ar  on  tlte  {iages  of  the 
novei;  but  above  atl  it  exhibits  the 
finger  of  God,  ^n»ployed  in  direotiai;' 
the  path,  ae^caring .  the  iaiierests* 
and  bringing  aliout  the  reward  of 
the  riglitooas.  We  are,  therefore^ 
pdrsua'dcd  that  our  readers  wilt 
peruse  it -as  ^e:  hwve  done,  witk 
pleasure,  and  will  follow  iVIr.  Reld 
through  *all  his  Yicissiti|des<  to  the 
end  of ihis  journey,  vnth  feelings  of 
Qhristlnn'  sympathy'.  They  w«ll 
observe  his  devotion  of  himself  to 
God.  hU  sufleriags  lor  conscience* 
sake,  his  patient  submitsiooto  in^ 
juries,  and  loss  of  property,  brought 
on  Uim  through  the  ar^arioo  and 
treachery  of  faiUo,  frieads;  'and  the 
cruelty  and  violence  of  the  open 
persecutcM*.  IHiey  willipavticuloirly 
notice  his  .attention  to  Christian 
principles  and  duties,  his  resigna->> 
tion  to  the  will  of  God,  and  ex- 
perience of  the  supporting  intluence 
of  divine  grace,  in  the  midst  of 
ail  his  distresses,  and  even  when 
driven  into  exile ;  and  the  forti- 
tude and  devoted  iittachmrnt  of  his 
amiable  wife  under  ail  these  eir^ 
cumstances:  and  after  follouing 
the  hero  of  the  tale  (if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  use  this  unhallowed 
phrase)  in  his  pilgrimage  through 
the  valley  of  humiliation,  the  Chris- 
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tian  reader  will  remark,  with  ddiirhi 
and  thankfulness,  the  change  which 
the  providence  of  God  wroujf^ht  in 
his  favour,  and  the  means  which 
were  employed  to  restore  him  to 
the  possession  of  that  very  farm 
and  homestall  trom  which  he  jiad 
formerly  been  driven  by  perseoa* 
tion,  with  the  loss  of  all  his  nr^ods, 
for  Gonscienoesake,  but  to  which 
he  afterwards  returned  with  his 
wife  and  family,  to  enjoy  with  tliem 
In  peace  the  bounties  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  without  the  guilt  of  having 
temporised  and  sacrificed  the  rights 
of  conscience  for  worldly  advan- 
tages. Not  less  remarkable,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Christian  reader, 
will  be  the  reverses  which  overtook  . 
the  oppressors  of  the  servants  of 
Christ. 

The  perusal  of  such  a  narrative, 
we  foel  persultded,  Is  calculated  to 
suggest  to  most  of  our  readers  de« 
light ful  reflections  on  the  goodness, 
faithfulness,  and  power  of  God, 
and  to  be  an  occasion  to  tlieni  of 
thanksgiving  and  prayer:  while  It 
may  strengthen  the  bands  of  some 
who  are  ready  to  faint,  and  decide 
the  minds^ofotherawho  arewaver* 
lag.  Productions  such  as  this  af- 
ford to  tlie  divinely  enlightened 
mind  more  exalted  delight  than  the 
mere  emanations  of  fancy  can  do, 
there  Is  In  such  '*  a  plain  an- 
variusbed  tale,"  a  dignity  and  Im* 
maculate  purity,  the  dignity  and 
purity  of  truth,  which  does  not  ad- 
mit of  association  with  falsehood, 
however  sublimated  or  compound^ 
ed ;  and  the  Christian,  whose  taste 
is  formed  on  the  correct  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  perceives  as  much 
difference  bietween  fiction  and  fact, 
as  tMBtween  a  coin  of  pare  gold  and 
a  gilded  farthing. 

We  conclude  our  observations 
by  expressing  our  high  satisfac 
tion  with  the  copious  historical 
notes  upon  the  narrative,  aflixcd 
by  the  editor.  These  notes  we  re- 
commend him,  in  the  event  of  a 
new  edition  (and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  work  will  pass  through 
other  editions),  to  I'urm,  together 
with  the  appendix,  into  a  general 
introduction  to  the  narrative. 

Tlte  Evglish  Master;    or    Studeni's 
Guide  to  Reasoning  and  Composi* 
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tion ':  exhibiting  an  Ansdfiiad  View 
of  the  English  Language^  of  iho 
Humiin  Mindy  and  of  the  Principles 
rffine  Writing,  Bg  Wm.  Banks. 
8ro.  1823. 

Mr»  Banks  has  compressed  Into 
this  well-printed  volume  a  fair  pro* 
portion  of  Interesting  and  instmc- 
tlve  matter ;  his  analysis  is  usaaNy 
well  conducted,  and  his  illustrations 
judiciously  chosen.  He  has  evi- 
dently taken  considerable  pains 
In  his  abstract  of  the  more  exten* 
sive  works  on  tho  same  subject, 
and  his  work  may  be  considered  as 
an  available  compendiuqi  of  the  re- 
ceived doctrines  of  composition  and 
criticism.  In  a  few  instan4*es  we. 
could  have  wished  for  greater  pre- 
cision, and  the  whole  might  have 
been  improved  by  a  larger  infusion 
of  original  research.  The  history 
of  the  English  language  is  neither 
complete  nor  correct ;  the  observaT 
tions  on  Bacon  and  Hooker  are 
rather  meagre  and  defective  In  dis- 
crimination; and«  to  say  nothing 
of  a  host  of  spirited  authors  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  and  the  first 
James,  why  arc  the  admirable  writers 
of  the  times  Immediately  succeed- 
ing to  be  overlooked  ?  We  confess 
ourselves  a  little  irritable  on  this 

Soint,  inasmuch  as  we  are  of  the 
eterodox  sect,  who  think  that  our 
literature  declined  in  value,  and 
originality,  after,  the  Restoration, 
and  that  the  enfeebling  changes  in 
English  style,  which  marked  the 
reign  of  Anne,  were  deteriorations 
rather  thnn  improvements. 

We  perceive  that  our  author 
adopts  the  >  fashionable  scheme  of 
adjusting  English  verse  by  classical 
measures.  To  our  eara  the  attempt 
Is  utterly  vain,  »ince  accent  has 
with  us  a  much  greater  influence 
than  time  in  deierniining  the  metri- 
cal character  of  our  |K>etry.  For  in- 
!(tance,  the  high-soundii^^  epitliet 
TrochMc  is  inllictcd  on  the  following 
line,  and  It  is  thus  systematically 
marked, — 

'*  Htste  thee  Nymph,  8nd  bring  wTth 
tlics — 

— when  there  is  not  a  single 
short  syllable  in  it,  by  any  rule  of 
prosody  whatever,  and  the  last 
word,  in  particular,  is  long,  both  by 
na^ur^l  quantity,  and  by  the  neces- 
sary pronunciation  of  the  verse.  In. 
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fact  thi)  Greeks  and  Latins  recited 
by  tune^  and,  flQglish  reading  is  ia* 
fleeted 'On  a  sjstcMu  altogether  op« 
posite. 

These,  however,  are  only  casual 
defects,  and  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is 
entitled  to  our  commendation* 
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The  Fifth  Aimnai  'Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Merchant  Seamen's 
Auxiliai-y  BiUe  iSoeie^y.— London, 
1823. 

This  excellent  Association  is,  we 
are  happy  to  learn  from  the  present 
Keport,  in  full  and  prosperous  ac- 
tivity, as  far  as  ifs  practical  ageney 
is  concerned ;  but  we  are  sorry  to 
find  that  its  "  finances  labour,"  to 
use  a  Parliamentary  phrase,  and 
that,  in  spite  of  the  most  rigid 
economy,  its  funds  are  insufficient/ 
We  cannot  permit  ourselves  to 
doubt  that  this  de^icncy  in  its  re- 
sources will  be  amply  supplied.  It 
appears  that  much  good  has  been 
done,  and  that  happy  signs  of  an 
extensive  moral  melioration  liavo 
appeared  among  that  highly  useful 
race  of  men  td  whose  benefit  the 
Society  directs  its  labours.  On  one 
occasion,  writes  the  Society's  agent, 

<'  The  Captain  left  his  oMrd  at  my 
office  at  the  tiaie  I  was  afloat;  I  fottn4 
him  on  boaxd  when  I  visited  bis  ship  a 
second  time ;  be  shook  my  hand  heartily, 
and  saidy  *  I  am  always  glad  to  see  you/ 
Notwithstandiog  he  was  anxious  to  get 
the  anchor,  he  gave  directiouft  that  aU 
the  crew  might  be  ordered  aft  j  he  tooh 
his  standii^  at  the  eapstaa,  and  mustered 
the  whole  of  them',  putting  the  question 
to  each  man,  '  Have  you  got  a  BUile  ?' 
and  spoke  to  them,  belore  all  hflads,  and 
many  strangers,  of  the  privilege  of  pos* 
ncBsing  the  sacred  volume,  and  of  the 
bafpiBMS  6f  being  brought  uu4er  its 
heavealy  Influence.  Each  man  who  had 
not  a  BtUe  said,  he  should  be  glad  to 
have  one  ;  and  the  Captain  seemea  mueb 
fleased  with  the  klea  that  every  individual 
under  his  command,  who  couM  read» 
warn  possessed  a  Bible.'  He  bad  so  much 
oanfideaee  in  his  ship's  ccrmpany  as  to 
pay  them  tbek'  niontli's  advance,  befocs 
the  ahtp  left  Londo»;  a  circumstance, 
I  believe,  never  known  be^e,  as  4t  re- 
spects a  free  trader.  I  aever  visited  a 
ship  of  this  descnption  where  I  found 
the  crew  so  nnlfonnly  comaotent.  The 
cnatom^oiise  officers,  and  /others,  said 
they  had  not  heisfd  an  oatfi  sinoe  thejr  had 
been  on  board.  This,  «ertiun)y,  was  a 
yerf  eBctraoEdinasy  tl^ig  when  the  <x-< 
tent  of  the  crew,  amounting  to  44  men/ 
is  taken  hito  ceDtfaderalioa.    One  man 
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said,  'Our  Captain  is  a  Christian  and  a 
father  to  us  all;  and  were  I  to  leave 
this  ship,  I  don't  know  whcrp  I  should 
find  such  another.'  A  strange  g^tleman 
.observed,  on  seeing  so  many  sailors  pur- 
chase the  Scrij^tures  so  readily,  and  on 
seeing  the  Captain  intensst  himself  so 
much  in  their  sphitoarwelfiire,  f  this  it 
a  sight  I  never  witnessed  bdbre,  aad 
I  never  shall  foxg^t  it/  What  a  vast 
difference  between  a  mere  cold  consent 
on  the  Captain's  side  to  my  inviting 
the  crew  to  purchase  the  Scriptures,  and 
a  heazty  co-operation  hi  my  application 
to  them  for  the  purpose  !  The  latter  is 
svre  to  produce  a  good  effect.  I  sold 
twenty  JHbies  m  this  ship  !"--^.  19. 

In  several  other  vessels,  gratify- 
ing evidence  was  given  that  the 
Word  of  God  had  been  not  only 
willingly  received,  but  read  and 
cherished. 


An  uffectionate  TrUmte^  sincere  JU- 
spect  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs*  Martha 
Gregory*    By  the  Rev,  Jacob  8nel^ 
gar,     Sw,  price   U.  -r-  London : 
Weslley,  1823. 
This  respectable  lady  died,  Febru- 
ary 16, 1823,  at  the  age  of  90,  and 
Mr.  Snelgar^  has  spoken  of  her  cha- 
racter in  terms  wmch  attest  her  to 
have  been  as  high  in  honourable 
character,  as  advanced  in   years^ 
From  Job  xix«  23-^27,  he  has  un-^ 
folded — 1.  The  important  principle 
avowed. — 2.  The  hnmiliating  testi- 
mony expressed.— 3.  The  anima- 
ting expectation  declared.    Th^se 
points    are    illustrated  profitably^ 
and  in  pleasing  language.    We  in- 
sert a  short  specimen. 

<<  As  we  passed  aloag  the  tombs  of 
BoNiiiu.-FiEX'DS,  how  impresKve  was 
the  rememhraaee  of  so  much  departed 
excellence,  committed  to  that  hallowed 
ground ;  and  the  names  oi  some  of  my 
own  earliest  and  best  friends,  such  as 
I  can  never  expeet  to  find  again,  fiMttUjr 
oceunred  to  my  nnnd,  and  presented  be- 
fore me  the  pre-eminence  of  their  cha- 
racters ;  in  a  Hnmphryes,  a  Banister, 
and  a  Simpson ;  aU  of  whom  ornamented 
the  imlpit,  and  were  beloved  in  ppvate 
lifb.  They  ideep  in  death ;  aoMl  their  bed 
is  the  cold  grave.  Worms  destroy  the  . 
wonderful  wof^manship  of  God;  aad 
eorr  option  leasts  npon  the  fidseit  children 
of  nien.-r-Let  those  who  pride  thensSehies 
in  ^l»  beauty  of  thdr  fiwm ;  oe  in.  Ate 
vigour  of  then*  yonth^  oriatbestreneitb 
of  their  manhood;  coat  hither^  SmI 
kans alpine  Issson,.  fiN>m  the'  openisg 
and  s'dent  gfave,  Uyvards  whhdi  aU  tee 
makingiicertfluiand  ajrafsclpsagisss*"-**^ 
p.  a. 
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Mr..  "Skhgl^.  Ferrer, — Mr.  NichoUt 
Ferrer,  (who  got  the  reputation  of  being 
called  Saint  Nicholas,  at  the  age  of  six 
Years,)  was  bom  in  London,  and  doubt* 
less  had  good  education  in  his  youth ; 
but  was  certiunly  at  an  early  sge  made 
Fellow  of  Clare-hall,  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  continued  to  be  eminent  for 
Lis  piety,  temperance,  and  learning. 

**  About  the  2.6th  year  of  his  age,  he 
betook  himself  to  travel ;  in  which  he 
added  to  his  Latin  and  Greek,  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  the  languages  spoken 
in  the  western  part  of  our  Christian 
world,  and  uaderstood  well  the  princi- 
ples of  their  religion,  and  of  their  man- 
ners, and  the  reasons  of  their  worship. 
In  this,  liis  travel,  he  met  with  many 
persuasions  to  come  into  a  communion 
with  the  chunch,  which  colls  itself  Ca- 
tholic i  but  he  returned  fi'om  his  travels, 
as  he  went,  eminent  for  his  obedience  to 
his  mother,  the  Church  of  England. 

<<  In  his  absence  from  England,  Mr. 
Farrer's  father,  (who  was  a  merchant,) 
allowed  him  a  liberal  maintenance ;  and 
not  long  after  his  return  into  England, 
Mr.  Farrer  had  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  or  an  elder  brother,  an  estate 
lefthipi,  that  enabled  him  to  purchase 
land  to  the  value  of  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year ;  the  greater  part  of  which 
land  was  at  Little  Gidden,  four  or  six 
miles  from  Huntingdon,  and  about  18 
from  Cambridge,  wnich  place  he  chose 
for  the  privacy  of  it,  and  for  the  Hail, 
wluch  had  the  parish  church  or  chapel 
belonging,  and  adjoining  near  to  it ;  for 
Mr.  Farrer  having  seen  the  manners  and 
vanities  of  the  world,  and  found  them  to 
be,  as  Mr.  Herbert  says.  As  notkmg  6e- 
tween  two  disheSf  did  so  contemn  it,  that 
he  resolved  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  mortifications,  and  in  devotion 
and  charity,  and  to  be  always  prepared 
for  death — and  his  life  was  spent  thus. 

He  and  his  family,  which  were  like  a 
little  college,  and  about  thirty  in  num- 
ber, did  most  of  them  keep  Lent,  and  all 
cmber'^eeks  strictly,  both  in  fiisting  and 
using  all  those^  prayers  that  the  church 
hath  appointed  to  be  then  used :  and  he 
and  they  did  the  like  on  Fridays,  and 
on  the  VigUs,  or  eves  appointed  to  be 
fisted  before  the  Saints'  days  ;  and  this 
frugality  and  abstinence,  turned  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor ;  but  this  was  but  a 
part  of  his  charity,  none  but  God,  and 
lie  knew,  the  rest. 

<*  The  family,  which  I  have  said  to  be  in 
dumber  about  thirty,  were  a  part  of 
them  his  kindred,  and  the  rest  chosen  to 
be  of  a  temper  fit  to  be  moulded  into  a 


devout  life;  and  all  of  them  were  for 
their  dispositions  serviceable,  and  quiet, 
and  humble,  and  free  from  scandal.^ 
Having  thus  fitted  himself  for  his  fii^ 
mily,he  did,  about  the  year  1630,  betake 
himself  to  a  constant  and  methodical 
sendee  of  God,  and  it  was  in  this  man- 
ner. He  beiuff  accompanied  with  most 
of  his  family,  he  did  himself  use  to  read 
the  Common-prayers,  (for  he  was  a 
Deacon,)  every  day,  at  the  appointed 
hours  of  ten  and  four,  in  the  Parish 
Church,  which  Avas  very  near  his  house, 
and  which  he  had  both  repaired  and 
adorned,  for  it  was  fallen  into  a  great 
Tuio,  by  reason  of  a  depopulation  of  the 
village  before  Mr.  Farrer  bought  the 
mannor.  And  he  did  also  constantly 
read  the  Mattins  every  morning  at  the 
hour  of  six,  either  in  the  church  or  in 
the  oratory,  which  was  within  his  own 
house :  and  many  of  the  family  did  there 
continue  with  him  after  the  prayers  were 
ended,  and  there  they  spent  some  hours 
in  singing  of  Hymns  or  Anthems^  some- 
times  in  the  church,  and  sometimes  to 
an  organ  iu  the  oratory.  And  there 
they  Sometimes  betook  themselves  to 
meditate,  or  to  pray  privately,  or  to  read 
a  part  of  the  New  Testament  to  them- 
selves, or  to  continue  their  praying  or 
reading  the  Psalms;  and  in  case  the 
Psalms  were  not  alwaies  read  in  the  day, 
then  Mr.  Farrer  and  others  of  the  con- 
gregation did  at  night,  at  the  ring  of  a 
watch-bell,  repair  to  the  church  or  ora- 
tory, and  there  betake  themselves  to 
prayers,  and  lauding  God,  and  readhag 
the  Psalms  that  had  not  been  read  in  the 
day,  and  when  these  or  any  part  of  the 
congregation  grew  weary,  or  faint,  the 
watch-bell  was  rung,  sometimes  biefore 
and  sometimes  Rafter  midnight  $  and  then 
another  part  of  the  ftmiiily  rose,  and 
maintained  the  watch,  sometimes  by 
praying,  or  by  singing  lauds  to  God,  dr 
reading  the  Psalms;  and  when  titer 
some  hours,  they  also  grew  weary  or 
fednt,  then  they  rung  the  watch-bell, 
and  were  also  relieved  by  some  of  the 
former,  or  by  a  new  part  of  the  society, 
which  continued  'their  devotions,  (at 
hath  been  mentioned,)  until  mominfl'. 
And  it  is  to  be  noted,  nhat  in  this  conti- 
nued serving  of  God,  the  Psalter  or  whole 
Book  of  Psalms,  was  in  every  four  and 
twenty  hours,  sung  or  read  over,  firom 
the  first  to  the  last  verse,  and  this  done 
as  constantly,  as  the  sun  runs  his  circle 
every  day  about  the  worid,  and  then 
begins  again  the  same  instant  Uiat  it 
ended. 
**  Thus  did  Mr.  Faner  and  his  happy 
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familvy  senre  Ood<  dny  and  night :  thus 
did  they  alu^teti  behave  themaelves,  at 
in  his  presence.  And  they  did  alwaies 
eat  and  drink  by  the  strict  rules  of  tem- 
perance—eat and  drink y  so  as  to  be  able 
to  rise  at  midnight,  or  at  the  call  of  a 
watch-bell,  and  perform  their  devotions 
to  God.  And  'tis  at  to  tell  the  reader, 
thiit  many  of  the  clergy  that  were  more 
inclined  to  prectioal  piety  and  devotion, 
than  to  doubtful  and  needless  disputa- 
tions, did  often  come  to  Gidden  Hall, 
and  make  themselves  a  part  of  that 
happy  society,  and  stay  a  week  or  more, 
and  then  joyn  with  Mr.  Farrer  and  the 
family  in  these  devotions,  and  assist  and 
ease  him  or  them  in  their  watch  by 
night,  and  these  various  devotiotis  had 
never  less  than  two  of  the  domestic 
family  In  the  night ;  and  the  watch  was 
alwaies  kept  in  the  church  or  oratory, 
unless  in  eztrcam  cold  winter  nights, 
and  then  it  was  maintained  in  a  parlor 
which  had  a  fire  in  it,  and  the  parlor  was 
fitted  for  that  purpose ;  and  this  course 
of  piety,  and  great  liberality  to  his  poor 
neighbours,  Mr.  Farrer  maintained  till 
his  death,  which  was  in  the  year  1639." 
Isaac  Walton. 

Letter  fnm  Jama  VII.  to  dte  Scot- 
Hth  ParRament^At  a  meeting  of  the 
Estates  in  Edinburgh,  16th  March,  1689, 
the  following  letter  was  presented  in 
name  of  Kii^  James,  while  they  ware 
deliberating  on  the  proposed  Union  of 
the  two  kingdoms ;  at  the  same  time,  a 
letter  from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  agree- 
ing  to  accept  of  -the  Scottish  administra- 
tion, was  produced  by  the  Earl  of  d>ven. 
After  some  debate,  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  letter  ^fh>m  the  Prince  of  Orange 
should  be  first  read,  and  the  Estates  then 
proceeded,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
members,  to  sign  a  declaration^  previous 
to  opening  King  James's  letter,  **  that 
notwithstanding  of  anything  contained 
in  the  letter,  Chey  should  continue  un- 
dissolved, untiil  they  secure  the  relig^one, 
the  Government  lawes, 'and  liberties  of 
the  kmgdome."  The  letter  was  then 
read. 

''JAMES  B. 

« « My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — ^Whereas, 
we  bav  bein  informed,  that  you  the  peirs 
said  representatives  of  Shires  and  Borrous 
of  that  our  ancient  kingdome  wer  to 
meit  together  at  our  good  toun  of  Edin- 
borrongn,  some  time  in  this  instant 
March,  by  the  usurped  authority  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  :  we  think  fitt  to 
lei  yon  kno  that  as  we  hav  at  all  times 
fifed  upon  the  feithfulness  and  affectione 
of  yon  our  ancient  people  so  much  that 
in  our  greatest  nuslbnuneB  heartofore 
we  had  recourse  to  your  asnstanoe  and 
thiijt  with  good  success  to  our  affiairs. 
Uo  mow  againe  we  require  of  you  to  sop* 


port  our  Royall  interest  expectinpf  from 
you  what  becomes  loyall  and  &thfu]l 
subjects  generous  and  honest  mien  that 
you  will  naither  suffer  yrselvcs  to  be 
csjoUed  nor  firightned  into  any  actione 
misbecomiog  true  hearted  Scotsmen 
And  that  to  suport  the  honor  of  your 
natione  you  will  contemn  the  base  ex- 
ample of  disloyall  men  and  eternise  your 
names  by  a  loyalty  suteable  to  the  many 
professions  you  hav  made  to  us  In 
doeing  wherof,  you  will  clioise  the  safest 
part  since  thcrby  you  will  avltc  the  dan- 
ger you  most  neids  undergo,  the  infamy 
and  disgrace  you'most  bring  upon  your- 
selves in  this  world  and  the  condemna- 
tion due  to  the  rebellious  in  the  nixt 
and  you  will  lykewayes  hav  the  oppor*- 
tunity  to  secure  to  yourselves  and  your 
posterity  the  gracious  promises  we  hav 
so  often  made  of  seciireing  your  reli- 
gion laws  propertys  Jibertys  and  rights 
which  we  are  still  resolved  to  performc, 
as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  meit 
you  safely  in  a  Parliament  of  that  our 
ancient  kingdome  In  the  mean  time 
fear  not  to  declare  for  us  yr  lawfuU 
Sovcraignc  who  will  not  feal  on  our 
part  to  giv  you  such  speedy  and  power- 
full  assistance  as  shall  not  onlyinable 
you  to  defend  yrselves  from  any 
foraigne  attempt  but  put  you  in  a  con- 
ditione  to  asseit  our  right  against  our 
ennamys  who  hav  depressed  the  same 
by  the  blackest  of  usurpations  the  mbst 
unjust  as  well  as  most  unnaturall  of  at- 
tempts which  the  Almighty  God  may 
for  a  time  permitt  and  lett  the  wicked 
prosper  yet  the  end  must  bring  confu* 
sione  upon  such  workers  of  iniquity. 
We  further  lett  you  kno  that  we  will 
pardonc  all  such  as  shall  return  to  ther 
duety  befor  the  last  day  of  this  moneth 
inclusive  And  that  we  will  punish  with 
the  rigor  of  our  law,  all  such  as  shal 
stand,  out  in  rebellion  agwnst  us  or  our 
authority  so  not  doubting  that  you 
will  declare  for  us  and  suppress  what- 
ever ^may  oppose  our  interest  and  that 
you  will  send  some  of  your  numbre  to 
us  with  anc  accompt  of  yr  diligence 
and  the  posture  of  our  affairs  ther  We 
bid  you  hearticly  farewell  Given  on 
board  the  St.  Michael  first  of  March 
1689  And  of  our  reigne  the  5th  year 
<«  By  His  Majesties  Command 
"MELFORT.** 
<<  To  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  temporall 
the  Commissioners  of  Shires  and 
Boroughs  of  our  antient  Kingdome 
of  Scotiand  met  or  to  meit  at  our 
good  town  of  Edinbrugh/' 
AcU  of  the  ParBament  of  Scotland,  ToLi& 
p.  10.  Edinbrugh^  1822. 

AfoOiegmet^-'**  Sir  Thomas  Moor  bad 
only  daughlters  at  first,  and  his  wi^  di4  , 
ever  pray  for  a  boy ;  at  last,  he  hud  » 
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hoj,  which  after  at  man's  years,  prored 
simple,  ^r  Thomas  said  to  his  Wife,-* 
ThouprayedstioUmgibraloy^ihaihBwiU 
he  a  hoy  as  long  at  he  Hvet.** 

"Sir  Amias  Paulet,  whert  he  saw  too 
much  haste  i^  any  matter,  was  wont  to 
say.  Stay  a  whik,  that  tie  may  make  an 
end  the  sooner" 

"  Casaubon  >^oitld  say,  A  day,  an 
hour,  a  moment,  is  en&ugh  to  overturn,  that 
whidi  was  tfumght  to  he  founded  and  rooted 
in  adamant" 

"  Sir  Framiis  Bacon,  being  asked  by 
King  James  his  opinion  of  the  French 
Embassadour,  (at  that  time  come  over,) 
said,  He  was  a  proper  gentleman ;  yea, 
said  the  King,  but  what  do  you  think  of 
his  head-piece.  Sir,  said  Bacon,  It  is 
many  tifnrs  with  tall  men,  as  with  taU 
houses,  where  the  uppermost  room  is  worst 
/^mished** 

jirabie  Numerals, — AU  nations  whom 
the  light  of  science  has  ever  visited,  ap- 
pear to  ha?'e  used  some  arbitrary  method 
of  representing  the  larger  numbers  in 
their  arithmetical  calculations.  These 
characters  at  first  were  borrowed  from 
the  a][phabets;  but  evteu  the  Grecian, 
which  were  by  far  the  most  refined  species 
of  this  kind  of  notation,  was  found  to  be 
extremely  cumbrous  in  complex  opera- 
tions:  Our  present  digits  were,  it  is 
most  probable,  borrowed  frdm  the  Ara- 
bians, who  in  their  turn  may*haye  de- 
rired  them  from  the  Hindoos.  Some 
fuppose  these  numerals  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Europe  in  the  beginning 
'of  the  eleventh  century;  Vossius  sup- 
poses th^  were  not  in  use  before  the 
year  1250,  and  Afabillon  says,  that  he 
has  met  with  few  instances  of  them 
prior  to  the  year  1400.  A  writer  in  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine  for  April  last, 
supposes  them  to  be  of  European  origin, 
"And  gives  an  ingenious  hypothesis  as  to 
their  formation.  He  notices  the  follow- 
ing dates^  which  are  vet  extant  among  us ; 
1>ut  the  figures  in  them  have  been  dis- 
puted, viz.  975,  over  a  gate  way  at  Wjor- 
cesterj  lOU,  on  the  north  front  of 
Kvmscy  church,  Hants;  1016,  with  a 
Koman  M  for  the  thousand,  at\l^dgen 
Hall,  near  Buntingford,  Herts :    1090, 


A  buffalo  would  be  bett^  meat;  for 
though  yourHesh  might  be  delicate  and 
tender,  yet  it  wants  that  firmness  aad 
consistency  which  takes  and  retains  salt. 
At  any  rate,  it  would  not  be  fit  for  long: 
voyages.  Yott  might  make  a  good  bar- 
becue, it  is  true,  Iwing  of  the  nature  of  A 
racoon  or  an  opossum ;  but  people  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  barhacuing  any  tMng* 
human  now.  As  to  your  hide,  it  is  not 
worth  taking  off,  being  little  better  than 
that  of  a  year- old  colt.  As  to  myself, 
I  don't  like  much  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
any  Aing  harmful.  I  am  under  appre- 
hensions yon  might  hit  me.  That  beir^ 
the  case,  1  think  it  most  advisable  to  stay 
at  a  distance.  If  you  want  to  try  your 
pistols,  take  some  object,  a  tree  or  a  barn- 
door, about  my  dimensions.  If  you  hit 
that,  send  me  word,  and  I  shall  acknow- 
ledge, that  if  I  had  been  in  the  same 
place,  you  might  also  have  hit  me."-^ 
Afneticon  Paper, 

Coal-oil  Parish-lamps. — It  is  now  some 
time  since  the  volatile  oil,  obtained  by 
distilling  co^  and  coal-tar,  has  been  ap- 
plied in  place  of  animal  oil,  in  producing 
light.  Large  quantities  of  ^is  fluid  are 
prepared  at  once  from  the  coal  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  mnch  is  also  obtained  by  dis- 
tiHi^g  coid-t«r*  When  pmie,  itis  limpid 
and  colourless,  and  dosely  reaembtes, 
if  it  be  not  identical  witii,  naphtha. 
A  large  district  about  Fitzroy-sqnaie 
and  Charlotte-street,  has  been  lighted 
by  tlus  fluid,  bamed  in  lamps,  particu- 
lariy  constructed  for  it  by  Major  Coch- 
rane; they  are  patent,  as  weH  also  as 
the  application  of  the  oil  to  this  purpose. 
The  flame  in  these  lamps  is  very  short, 
but  extremely  bright,  and  certainly  far 
surpanes  a  common  street  gas-flame  in 
that  respect,  if  it  does  not  also  an 
argand  burner,  supplied  by  coal-gas. 
It  has  happened  now  and  then,  when 
the  wick  has  been  too  high,  and  the 
oil  uaed  has  been  obtahied  from  eoal- 
isar,  that  the  flame  has  smcdeed,  the 
wick  become  charred,  and  M  times,  so 
nnch  vapomr  has  collected  in  the  laaip, 
as  at  last  to  explode,  and  burst  U  to 
pieces ;  but  this  has  not  happened  with 
jcuui,  inatr  x>uniiingiora,  neris :  iu\f\j,  the  Scotch  oil.  The  lamps  in  the  dis- 
at  Colchester;  and  1133,  having  also  a  trict  before-mentioned,  have  now  been 
Roman  M  for  the  thousand,  on  a  chimney-     ^h  use  for  a  considerable  time,  and  are 


piece  at  Hdmdon,  Northamptonshire. 

Answer  ^iven  to  the  Challenge  of  a 
J^Uist,-^l  have  two  otjections  to  this 
4«et  matter^:  the  one  is,  lest  I  should 
hurt  vou  2  apid  the  other  is,  lest  you 
should  hurt  me.  I  do  not  see  aiw  good 
H  would  do  me  to  put  a  bullet  through 
any  part  of  your  body.  I  could  make 
no  use  of  you  when  dead  for  any  culinary 
purpose,  aa  I  would  a  rabbit  or  a  turkey : 
1  am  no  eafenibal  lo  feed  om  the  fleA  of 
msto.  ^hjf  9  tbsn,  «hoot  down  a  hunmn 
creature  of  which  I  could  make  to  «se  ? 


found  to  be  attended  with  perfect  sue- 
cess. 

Awecdateof  Dr.  Bales  and  Detuel  But^ 
fess, — I>r.  Wm.  Bates  once  complamed 
m  the  presence  of  bia  esteemed  and  fiutii- 
ftA  friend  Daniel  Burgess,  Twhp  was  cck* 
brated  in  Loodottfor  the  plaiimess  of  his 
pulpit  addrsBMs,)  tiiat  he  found  but  veiy 
little  success  in  kia  mfmsterial  voilt» 
when  IXaml  smwtly  relied,  with  more 
tmlh  tinn  coorteqr'— *  ^^  Thank  your 
wfcflS  mnuh  for  <*rt  ■■  lo^-tfaw' to-  fpedt 
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Baptist  Society  for  Promotino 
THE  Gospel  im  Ireland.— Tlie  NintH 
Anniversary  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
the  City  of  London  Tfevern,  Bishops- 
gate-street,  on  Friday,  June  20-.— The 
great  foom  began  to  fill  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  (Breakfast  was  served  in 
the  Coffee-room.)  At  seren  o'clock  the 
seats  were  all  occnpied.  A  ff^^  verses 
of  a  hymn  were  sung,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Shenston  offered  up  prayer. 

J,  Buttenoorth,  Esq.  M.  P.  took  the 
chair. 

The  following  are  brief  extracts  from 
the  Report : — "  The  very  destitute  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  native  Iruh,  engaged 
the  early  attenttou  of  this  So<^ty ;  and 
it  is  plea^g  to  know  that  the  apathy 
which  at  that  time  prevailed,  has  given 
place  to  a  general  concern  for  supplying 
them  with  the  mfeans  of  instruction. 
Maoy  schools  have  been  establi^ed  by 
this,  and  other  Societies,  wherein  those 
parents  who  ^sh  it,  may  have  their 
children  instructed  in  the  Irish  language  { 
ftWl  l^usands  of  copies  of  the  Scrqytures 
la  Irish  kate  been  circulated  for  4)beir 
use. 

<•  The  employment  of  persons,  natives 
of  Ireland,  to  read^tke  Scriptnres  in  t^ 
Irish'lai^rnage,  has  proved  a  happy  means 
for  gaining  access  to  the  adult  paft  of 
the  population.  Their  partiiilitijes  for 
every  thing  Irish,  have  thus  been  in- 
terested, and  their  prejudices  against 
Protestant  instructors  shaken  and  over- 
come. Having  conveyed  the  Hght  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  to  those  who  inhabit  the 
moantsdns,  bogs,  and  $^ns,  of  Ireland  ; 
and  furnished  the  c(£ms  of  those  who 
were  formerly  known  only  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  *  Wild  Irish/  irith  pure 
Christian  instruction,  (the  glorious  {frin-. 
ciples  of  the  Reformation,)  ace  circiim*> 
stances  that  affiord,  indeed,  matter  for 
abundant  thanksgivingB  to  God.  There 
is^  no  instance,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of 
modem  missions,  that  will  more  justify 
the  application  of  the  prophet's  language, 
— ^  'Fbe  people  wUchsat  in  darkness  saw 
great  light ;  and  to  them  which  sat  in 
the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  light 
hath  sprung  up.' 

**  The  number  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
Itinerant  Irish  Readers  of  the  Scriptures 
is  twenty-four.  Some  idea  of  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Sabbath  Readers,  may  be 
formed  from  the  report  of  the  labours  of 
fy)e  men  in  the  county  of  Clare.  They 
have  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  Irish 
language  in  more  than  two  hundred  and 
filty  distinct  cabins.  One  of  them  only, 
has  taugkt  forty-seveii  adults  to  read  the 
Irish  perfectly. 

<^  The  Committee  report  that  theire 


are  ninety-two  day  schools,  and  fourteen 
evening  schools  for  adults,  besides  seve- 
ral Sunday  schools.  There  are  in  Tippe- 
rary,  Cork,  Westmeath,  Longford,  and 
Kilkenny,  eleven;  in  Clare  and  Limerick, 
seventeen  ;  and  in  Sligo,  Mayo,  and 
Roscommon,  sixty-four.  The  schools 
contain  about  7,500  children :  all  these 
belong  to  Roman  Catholic  parents,  ex* 
cepting  about  500,  whose  parents  are 
Protestants. 

"  Before  the  Committee  close  this 
part  of  their  Report,  they  would  remind 
the  Society  of  the  advantiges  resulting 
from  making  the  native  Irish  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures,  as  it  relates  to  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  Ireland.  All  their 
Agents  unite  in  the  following  testimony 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Moore : — «  Wherever  the 
Scriptures  are  read,  or  heard,  tliere  is 
loyalty ;  and  I  defy  the  kingdom  to  pro- 
duce an  instance  from  the  commence- 
ment of  our  Society,  of  any  person  who 
has  attended  upon  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  has  read  them  himself^ 
having  been  apprehended  or  charged  with 
any  insurrectionary  practices  :  therefore,' 
if  it  were  only  to  save  great  expenses  to 
the  government,  let  the  Scriptures  have 
free  course :  and  love  to  England,  and 
loyalty  to  the  government  will  be  the 
results.'  As  a  corroboration  of  this 
statement,  it  is  gratifying  to  find,  that 
the  late  dispatches  from  tiie  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  respecting  the  conr 
vulsed  state  of  Society,  mentions  '  part 
of  the  province  Connaujp^ht,'  in  connect 
tion  with  the  province  of  Ulster,  as  being 
perfectiy  tranquil." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Barclay,  of  Irvine,  in 
proposing  the  first  resolution,  related 
the  following  anecdote  •. — He  was  cros- 
sing the  bridge  over  the  canal  near  to 
James  Street,  Dublin.  A  boy  asked 
alms.  He  observed,  suspended  from  the 
neck  of  the  boy,  who 'was  10  or  12  years 
old,  a  bit  of  pasteboard,  and  inquired, 
**  What  have  you  got  here,  my  good 
boy  ?'•  <nt  is  a  Gospel,  Sir."— <«  And 
who  gave  you  the  Gospel?"  "The 
priest,  Sir,  who  lives  in  James  Street." — 
^*  And  wherefore  did  the  priest  give  you 
the  Gospel?"  *'  I  was  overtaken  with 
a  sickness  in  the  night,  and  the  priest 
gave  me  thS  Gospel." — ''  And  how  much 
did  you  pay  for  the  Gospel  ?'*  **  I  p^d 
five  shillings.  Sir."  Five  shillings  froni 
this  poor  littie  boy,  who  lived  by  begging, 
for  a  bit  of  parchment ! 

The  Rev.  S>  Da^ii,  of  Clonmell,  men- 
tioned some  pleasinff  instances  of  the 
liberally  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  to- 
wards Frotestamts  that  might  be  men- 
tioned. Some  Romad  Catholics  had 
made  a  distitfb^nce  at  a  place  whei% 
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there  was  preaching.  The  pri^t  was  ia- 
forined  of  it,  and  rebuked  them  (a^  it  on 
the  next  JSunday  from  the  altar.  He 
told  them  that  he  did  not  wish  them  to 
f^o  to  hear  the  preaching,  but  if  they 
would  go,  thvV  must  demean  themselves 
properly,  or  they  should  experience  his 
displeasure.  He  was  told  by  a  Presby- 
terian minister  of  a  Catholic  priest  who 
used  to  invite  his  flock  to  the  chapel 
after  performing  a  mass,  saying,  **  Now 

let  us  go  and  hear  Mr. ;  he  can 

preach  a  better  sermon  than'  I  can.'* 
Bnt  it  happcQed  that  a  wrong-headed 
man,  tempted  by  this  conciliation,  rashly 
proceeded  to  attack  the  leading  tenets  of 
Popery.  The  priest  and  his  congregation 
were  naturally  affronted,  and  would 
come  no  more.  And  that  was  with  him 
a  common  remark,  that  if  you  attack 
them  in  an  offensive  manner,  you  may  do 
more  harm  than  good-    There 


CJULY, 


was  a 
manner  of  doing    things.     He  would 

Stand  as  firmly  as  any  man  upon  the     gunday  Schools.    The  receipts  of   the 
u-  .f  P..f»..o«t.cr«  o„^  H..  a...     ^^^  ^y^  amounted  to  i>1059.  18s.  Sid, 


Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Steadman,  Rev^  J.  Saffcry, 
and  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox. 

Baptist  H(tme  Missionary  Society. 
— ^Thc  Annual  Meetins^  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  E. 
Phillips,  Esq.  late  of  Melksham,  in  tlte 
Chair. — ^The  Meeting  was  opened  by  sing- 
ing two  verses  of  the  67th  Psalm — 
«  Shine  mighty  God,  4>n  Britain  shine." 

Rev.  Joseph  Kinghorn,  of  Norwich, 
engaged  in  prayer ;  the  Chairman  intro- 
duced the  business  of  the  Meeting  in  a 
very  concise,  appropriate,  and  forcible 
address,  and  called  upon  the  Secretary, 
Itev.  John  Edwards,  to  rend  the  Report. 

The  Report  stated,  that  thiS'  Society 
now  aflfbrds  assistance  to  upwards  of  one 
hundred  village  preachers,  whose  labours 
are^arried  on  at  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  stations,  which  are  sitimted  in  thirty^ 
four  counties  in  -  England,  and  seven  in 
the  principality  of  Wales,  with  which 
are  connected  one  hundred  and  eight 


principles  of  Protestantism  and  the  Gos 
pel ;  but  they  ought  not  needlessly  to 
offend  those  to  whom  they  were  opposed. 
The  first  thing  was  to  get  them  to  em- 
brace the  Gospel,  and  then  they  would 
freely  give  up  their  errors,  and  trouble- 
some and  expensive  superstitions.  They 
had  been  greatly  successful  in  the  scrip- 
tural education  of  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
dren :  they  had  in  the  schools  about 
7000  of  them.  In  one  town  they  had 
300  ;  and  it  was  a  delightful  sight  to  see 
the  boys  reading,  and  the  girls  sewing. 
A  friend  who  accompanied  him  wept  for 
joy  at  the  sight.  He  examined  some  of 
the  boys,  and  their  progress  was  astonish- 
ing. One  of  them  had  75  chapters  by 
heart.  He  could  not  stop  to  hear  them 
all  repeated,  but  desired  the  boy  to  turn 
down  the  leaves,  which  was  done.  He 
then  examined  him  in  20  or  30  chapters 
at  random,  and  he  found  sufficient  reason 
to  believe  that  the  boy  knew  the  whole 
75  chapters.  Some  could  repeat  20, 
some  30,  and  some  40  and  more  chap- 
ters. He  gave  the  Jurst  boy  a  Bible ;  and 
though  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  he 
loved  the  book,  and  had  subsequently 
refused  six  shillings  for  it.  At  another 
examination,  the  chief  competitor  for  the 
prize  was  so  ragged  that  he  doubted  the 
propriety  of  trusting  him  with  the  new 
book,  lest  he  should  out  of  absolute 
necessity  dispose  of  it  to  buy  himself 
clothes.  The  poor  boy  came  up  to  him, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  said,  "  If  you 
will  give  me  the  Bible,  Sir,  I  will  not 
part  with  it,  but  I  will  show  it  to  you 
every  time  you  come  this  way." 

The  .Meeting  was  addressed  by  the 
Bey.  James  Hoby,  Lieut.  Gordon,  J.  S. 
Taylor,  Esq.,  Rev.  Messrs.  Gilbart  and 
Kilpin,  J.  Poyndcr,  Esq.,  B.  Shaw,  Esq., 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Ivimey,  IVitchard,  and 
BlujideU,  Lieut  Vickers,    T.  )Valkcr, 


being  considerably  more  than  any  former 
year.  The  Report  concluded  by  stating, 
that  '<  besides  the  balance  which  is  due 
to  the  Treasurer,  the  Society  is  under 
engagements  to  a  considerable  amount 
at  five  new  stations,  surrounded  by  not 
less  than  fifty  villages  and  hamlets,  where 
the  sound  of  a  'preached  gospel,  or  of 
public  worship  is  scarcely  ever  heard. 
Ta  meet  these  increased  demands,  the 
present  income  of  the  Society  is  totally 
inadequate." 

Resolutions  were  then  moved  and  sup- 
ported by  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox,  of  Hackney  ; 
Rev.  Joseph  Kinghorn,  of  Norwich ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Steadman ;  Rev.  Mr.  Dunn,  of 
Pimlico,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
other  Home  Missionary  Society;  Rev, 
Edward  Irving,  of  London  ;  Rey.  How- 
ard Hinton,  of  Heading;  Benjamin 
Shaw,  Esq.;  Rev.  Samuel  Kilpin,  of 
Exeter;  Rev.  Dr*  Newman;  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Hanson. 

The  Meeting  was  numerously  attend- 
ed ;  and  the  able  advocates  who  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  Society  were  evidently 
deeply  interested  in  its  success,  and  the 
contributions  which  were  received  upon 
the  occasion  amounted  to  neariy  ^£200, 

North  Devon  Itinerancy.  ^— 
Through  the  kind  assistance  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, the  Ministers  in  the  north  of  De- 
von have,  for  some  time,  be«n  able  to 
support  an  Itinerant,  who  preaches  in  a 
considerable  numbed  of  large  and  popu- 
lous villages,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dfracombe.  A  very  pleasing  interest 
has  already  been  €lxcited.  In  Comb- 
martin,  one  of  the  villages,  a  chapel 
Was  lately  opened.  So  eager  were  ttie 
poor  inhabitants  for  its  erection,  that 
many  who  could  nQt  contribute  mooey, 


cbeerfoUy  gave  one,  two,  or  more  days' 
labour,  as  their  circumstances  would 
sHow.  It  will  contain  about  two  hun- 
dred persons,  and  still  continues  to  be 
well  filled.  In  another  Tillage,  where 
the  desire  of  hearing  is  very  great,  a 
gentleman,  to  whom  much  of  the  parish 
belongs,  has  offered  to  give  a  piece  of 
ground,  and  to  furnish  stones  and  lime, 
for  the  erection  of  a  chapel.    Sunday 

^  Schools  are  established  in  the  different 
-villages,  which  are  in  a  prosperous  state, 
and  in  which  a  great  number  of  children 
are  educated.  The  young  man  who  at 
present  labours  in  these  places  is  much 
approved  of,  and  appears  well  adapted  to 
the  situation. 

Promising,  however,  as  are  the  ap- 
pearances in  all  the  villages,  the  Minis- 
ters connected  with  the  Society  are  fear- 
ful they  shall  be  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
station,  entirely  through  want  of  pecu- 
niary assistance.  The  Committee  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Society,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  of  applications 
tney  receive,  and  the  already  embarrassed 
state  of  their  finances,  have  been  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  withdraw  the  al- 
lowance of  o£20.  which  had  been  made 
for  the  last  year.  This  being  the  case, 
the  support  of  the  Itinerant  depends  al- 
most   exclusively    upon   four    congre- 

s  gations,  two  of  which  have  still  heavy 
debts  remaining  on  their  places  of  wor- 
ship. '  It  is  therefore  feared  that  no  ade- 
quate means  of  support  can  be  provided. 
The  Miiusters,  however,  at  a  meeting 
lately  held  at  Barnstaple,  came  to  the 
resolution  not  to  relinquish  this  highly 
important  and  very  promising  station, 
wiUiout  making  a  vigorous  effort  for  one 
year.  Should  this  fail,  they  will  then 
Lave  the  satisfaction  of  not  leaving  the 
poor  villagers  destitute  of  the  means  of 
religions  instruction,  without  having 
previously  done  all  they  could  to  con-" 
tinne  to  them  so  great  a  blessing.  They 
have  resolved  to  'present  this  simple 
statement  of  their  case  to  the  religious 
public,  in  the  hope  that  some  benevolent 
individuals  may  be  ready  to  afford  some 
small  pecuniary  aid,  to  continue  among 
so  many  poor  ignorant  villagers  the  word 
of  life. 

Signed,  by  order  of  the  Meeting, 
H.Bromley,  Sec. 
Affpledore,  June  17,  1823. 

On  Tuesday,  June  17,  the  Rev.  C.  T. 
Sevier,  late  of  Ridgewell,  was  publicly 
recognised  as  pastor  of  the  Independent 
church  worshipping  in  Salem  Chapel, 
Wellingborough.  The  services  of  the 
day  were  commenced  by  the  Rev.Robert 
Jacomb,  who  read  appropriate  portions 
of  Scripture  and  prayed ;  the  Rev. Walter 
Scott  delivered  the  introductory  dis- 
course and  received  an  account  of^the 
proceedings  of  the  church,  with  Mr. 
Sevier's  acceptance  of  the'  invitation  ; 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Hillyard  offered  solemn 
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prayer  for  a  blessing  on  the  union  thus 
formed ;  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Bull  delivered 
an  appropriate  discourse  from  I  Cor.  iv. 
1,2;  the  Rev.  John  Renals  concluded 
with  prayer ;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hillyard 
preached  in  tlie  evening  from  Numb.  x» 
2;^ ;  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Chater 
preached  the  preceding  evening:  the 
coagregations  were  large,  and  the  ser- 
vices higlily  interesting; 

Wellingborough,  June  19,  1823. 

Awful  Death.-^On  Afonday,  June  16, 
a  respectable  young  farmer,  about  28 
years  of  age,  residing  at  a  small  village 
near  Parkgate,  in  the  county  of  Cheshire, 
had  been  drinking,  in  company  with  se- 
veral others,  at  the  Black  Horse,  Hes- 
well.  He  left  the  public  house  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  about  10  o'clock^ 
and  feeling  himself  indisposed,  went  to 
bed.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
his  wife  was  awoke  by  a  rattling  noise 
in  his  throat,. occasioned,  it  issupposed^ 
by  some  obstruction.  She  jogged  him 
with  her  elbow,  but  could  not  make 
him  sensible.  The  motion  was  repeated, 
but  without  effect.  She  then  became 
greatly  alarmed,  and  after  striking  a 
light,  sent  for  medical  idd,  but  before  it 
could  be  procured,  the  vital  spark  had 
fl^d,  and  her  husband  was  a  pale  corpse 
at  her  side.  The  inn,  where  the  deceased 
had  been  gratifying  his  intemperate  de- 
sires, on  the  evening  which  preceded  this 
awful  catastrophe^  exhibited,  it  is  said,  a 
spectacle  of  chilling  horror.  The  parties 
were  all  inebriated,  and  appeared  to  be 
vying  with  each  other  which  could  utter 
the  most  dreadful  oaths  and  imprecations* 
Thus  are  the  wicked  sometimes  "  driven 
away  in  their  wickedness."  But  if  the 
votaries  of  intemperance  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon,  from  this  awful  occurrence^ 
to  invoke  the  arm  of  the  Almighty  to 
br^ak  the  power  of  habit,  they  would  in 
that  ease,  be  rescued  from  the  baleful 
influence  of  vice  in  "  the  life  that'  now 
is,"  as  well  as  from  its  bitter  conse- 
quences in  ''that  which  is  to  come." 
Under  our  present  feelings,  we  are  dis- 
posed affectionately  to  remind  them, 
that  though  the  forsaking  of  their  evil 
ways  in  their  own  native  strength  is  as 
impossible  as  that  the  Ethiopian  should 
change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
spots,  yet,  that  with  God  <<all  things 
are  possible,"— and  that  to  seek  his  aid 
is  to  engage  Omnipotence  on  our  side. 
The  death,  however,  above  referred  to, 
having  occurred  under  circumstances  so 
awful  and  affecting,  we  are  constrained 
to  exchange  the  language  of  calm  re- 
monstrance for  that  of  solemn  war- 
ning; and  that,  be  it  remembered,  we 
give,  not  in  our  own,  but  in  the  lan- 
guage of  inspiration — **  Because  there- is 
wrath,  beware,  lest  he  take  thee  away 
With  his  stroke ;  then  a  great  ransom 
cannot  deliver  thee."  .     r\f\^tr> 

Parkgate,  June 20,  I823.bv^^*^gl^ 
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LITERARY  NOTICES,  &c/ 

Tbo  Editors  will  feel  obliged  to  Literary  Gentlepficn  and  Publisliers  for  tite  com- 
mnnication  of  Notices  (post  paid)  suited  to  this  Depirtioent  of  tUe  Lqnj>oh  QuristiaV 
Instbvctoh* 


WORKB  PREPARING  TOR  THE  PRESS. 

Id  the  Press,  and  noarl3r  ready  for  Pub- 
lication, in  one  rolttinc,  S^o.  (closely  print- 
ed in  double  columns),  with  a  front i»|>ieoe| 
and  comprising  nearly  one  thousand  ar- 
ticles, tlie  third  London  edition,  greatly 
enlarged,  of  a  Dictionary  of  All  Religions, 
and  Religious  Sects,  Anticnt  and  Modern  ; 
also  of  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy  and  Theo- 
logical Controversy.  Originally  drawn  up 
by  Mrs.  Hannah  Adams  (Aolbor  of  a  His- 
tory of  the  Jews,  &c.)  and  compared  with 
(he  fourth  American  edition  of  her  work. 
Carefully  revised  and  corrected  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  by  lliomas  Williams,  Editor  of 
(he  last  Edition ;  with  Mr.  Fullcr*s  Essay 
on'  Truths  a  brief  Misi^iouary  Gazetteer, 
&c.  &c. 

Memoirs  of  Mr.  Goxe  Freary,  first  Pas- 
tor of  tlie  Uspiist  ohnrch  at  filuntisham, 
Hunts.     By  .John  Audley.  ' 

A  Memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Evans«  k 
of  Wymondbam,  Norfolk  ;  including  a  Se. 
leotion  from  his  Private  Correspondence  ; 
to  which  is  subjoined,  a  Funeral  Sermon, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Hooper,  ▲•  M.  one  vol. 
12mo. 

WORKS   RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Mr.  IBagster  has  recently  pahlished  a 
Translation  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  New 
Testament,  in  one  handsome  votnme,  8vo. 
price  7s  6d. 

Remarks  on  Female  Education,  adapted 
particularly  to  the  Regulation  of  Schools. 
1  vol.  1  Smo. 

Four  Treatises,  by  Mr.  Haldane,  of  Ediu- 
bnrgb,  on  Self-Examination,  Mystery  of 
Redemption,  &o.     Price  Is.  6d. 

Chaplin's  (Rev.  W.)  Sermon,  preached 
before  the  London  Missionary  Society,  at 
the  Tabernacle,  Wednesday,  May  14, 1823. 
Price  Is. 

The  Character  of  the  Apostles,  as  exhi> 
bited  in  their  Ministry;  a  Sermon,  delivered 
atChalf()rd,Gloucestershire,May  91^18^3. 
By  Robert  Vaughan,  Worcester.  Price 
Is.  6d. 


Gilbert's  (Rev*  Joseph)  Sermon  before 
the  Teachers  of  the  Hiill  Sundav  Sehoel 
UnioB,  A|»rll  1, 1823.     Price  Is. ' 

Infcresting  Particulars  relative  to  that 
great  national  undertaking,  the  Breakwater 
oonslruoting  in  Prymoutb  Soatid.  8vo. 
3s.  sewed. 

Barnett'S  (Francis)  Memoirs,  2  toIs. 
ISmo.  J 2s.  boards. 

Fry's  Present  for  the  Convalescent. 
ISmo.  4$.  bpards. 

Fry's  IDeathy  and  other  Poems.  12mo. 
b$.  6d.  boards. 

HeinenMDO*s  Introdootioo  to  tb*  He- 
brew. ISmo.  5s.  . 

Marsh's  Sabbath  at  Home.  8vo.  7s.  bds. 

OfBur^f  Life  of  W.  KiflPen,  post  avOb 
58.  6d.  boards. 

Rndges's  Lectures  on  Genesis,  3  vols; 
8vo.  £U  Is. 

Russell,  on  in&nt  Saivatloo.  12mo, 
3&.  6d.   boards. 

TraBsactions  of  the  Uterary  Society  of 
Bombay;  eontaining  Papers  and  Essays, 
by  Major  Vaas  ILemicdy,  Capt.  Jc  StewaH, 
Capt.  W.  H.  Sykes»  Major- General  Sir  i, 
Maloolni,  T.  Coats,  Bw].  J.  Babiagton,  £m{. 
T.  Marshall,  Esq.  Dr.  Taylor  of  Bombay, 
Capt.  6.  T.  SadKer,  W.  E»kine,  Esq. 
With  a  Biographical  Sketeb  of  Captab 
Maomordo,  by  James  M'Adam,  Bsq.  mid 
a  List  of  the  Mwab^.  Vol.  f  II.  4to.  with 
nutiierona  plates.  £$,  13s.  6d. 

The  Saxon  Chronicles,  with  an  Kngtish 
Translation,  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Ex- 
planatory. Bj  the  Rev.  J.  Ingram,  Jate 
Saxon  Professor  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. To  which  are  added,  a  New  and 
Copious  Chronological,  Topographical,  and 
Glos.saria1  Index,  with  a  short  Grammar  of 
the  Saxon  Language.  A  new  edition,  in 
1  vol.  4fo.  with  an  accurate  and  enlarged 
Map  of  England,  during  the  Heptarchy, 
Plates  jof  Coins,  &c  £^  lS8»6d.  hoards 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  &€. 

Communications  have  been  received  this  month  from  the  Rer.  Walter  Scott, 
J.  Blackburn,  R.  Crook,  C.  N.  Davies,~H.  Bromley,  Thomas  Styles,  C.  T.  Sevier,  and 
J.  Bayues. 

Also  from  Messrs.  B,  Hanbiiry— S.  Wride— P.  Bolton — ^Astrop — N.  R*— Viatoriiif 
Meroator. 

We  fear  that  the  Poem  of  Rofus  is  lost,,  as  oar  search  fo;  h  has  been  ansaccessfnl. 

The  paper,  in  oar  last,  on  <*  Spiritual  Intercourse  with  God,*'  should  have  had  tli^ 
'-rnatore  A.  P.  T,  Digitized  by  VjOOQie\     ^  . 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  MAURICE  PHJLLIPS, 


OF    UARPENDEN^   HERTS. 
,  (CoHtiuutd  from  page 34lI,) 


The  painful  separation  of  Mr. 
Phillips  from'  his  iriends  at  Brig- 
stocky  appears  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  spring  of  1796>  M'hen  he 
entered  on  the  duties  of  his  new 
situation  at  Rotfaerliam.  In  con- 
nexion with  these^  he  pursued  the 
work  of  the  ministry  at  Atter- 
clifie,  near  Sheffield,  where  a  ccm- 
gregfltion  had  been  gathered  by 
die  occasional  labours  of  the  late 
Rev.  Jehoiada  Brewer.  The  cause 
was  much  assisted  in  Its  infant 
state  by  the  Rev.  J.  Atkinson,  but 
never  had  the  advantage  of  a  re- 
gular and  stated  ministry  before 
that  of  Mr.  Phillips.  His  labours 
here  w^re  acceptable  and  useful. 
He  received  a  call  from  the  con* 
gregation  in  the  close  of  the  year 
^799;  the  Church  was  formed  in 
the  beginning  of  June>  1800;«nd 
on  the'34th  ^the  seme  month  he 
was  oi^ined. 

Mr.  Pliillips's  confes^oii  of 
faith  was  copious  and  particular, 
evincing  much  thought  and  much 
honesty^  in  the  avowal  of  princi- 
ples, which  he  knew  to  be  at  va- 
riance with  certain  interests  and 
prevailing  prejudices.  In  giving 
the  reasons  of  his  dissent  from  the 
Church  of  England,  he  observed,^ 
thftt  he  was^  *'  a  Dissenter  from 
princifik,  and  not  frbm  edut^tioti.'* 
— "  The  principle  of  my  dissent 
fkmi  the  Church  ot  England," 
84id  he,  "  is=  precisely  thfe  Mne  as 
Aat  on  which  she  professes-  to 
dissent  from  the  Church  (^RoB[liei> 
wlAik  18  the  r%ki  i^ftkkejndg^ 
Cong.  Mao.  No.  6B. 


ment.    *  The  Bible  is  the  religion 
of  Protestants ;'  and  every  man 
has  a  right  to  judge  for  himself;  as 
to  the  will  of  God  therein  reveal- 
ed.    Now  I  claim  this  right,  as    ; 
given  me  by  my  Creator ;  I  take 
the  Bible  in  my  hand— -that  Bible, 
by  which  my  religious  sentiments 
and  conduct  are  to  be  regulated ; 
I  look  into  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  examine  the  peculiar!- 
ties  of  that  sect  by  this  infalHble 
st^mdard ;  and  there  I  find  many 
things  higlily  objectionable.     The 
Church  of  England  is  a  civil  es- 
tablishment of  religion,  being  al- 
lied to  the  State ;  fdl  the  Subjects 
of  the  realm,  who  do  not  dissent; 
being  members  of  it,  as  a  matter 
of  course;  halving  civil  laws  for 
its  support,  and'  civil  sanctions  to 
enforce  them';  whereas  Christ  hath 
said*,  *  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world.*      His  subjects  are  those 
who  appeal^  to  be  truly  religious 
persons ;  his  laws  are  thosef  of  the" 
New  Testament ;  and  the  sanction^^ 
by  which  they  are  enforced  are 
^  not  carnal,  but  spiritual.'    Thus 
was  his  kingddm,  for  three  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death,  kept' 
distinct  from  the  Idn'gdoms  (rf  this 
world,  while  all  their  j[)Owers  wert 
in  league  agaijist  it.     The  gemi-' 
cious  tendency  of  an  Established 
Church,  with  regard  to  real  rcli-i' 
gion,  appears  in  the  growth  of  igN\ 
norance,  imm(Mmlity,  dissipation,  ^ 
ahd  infidelity,  where  no  extra  ex- 
ertiotis  are  made  to  the  oaatttkyi^ 
yAA^  bSbrd^  i^aAeledt  j^reoT  ^^ 
SE 
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J9*  .     Memoir  of  the  late  ^v. 

the  bailnesfi  of  the  systen)-  Anci 
though '1  am  witling  to  acknow* 
ledge  that  much  good  has  beei^ 
done,  at  diflferent  periods,  in  the 
ef|tab1ishinent»  and  ^at  much  good . 
fs  now  done  in  it;  yet  this  is 
"  ^^^M  ^  ^^^  blessipg  of  God  upon 
tl\e  l^oiirs  of  individuals ;  good 
i<$  not  done  bf/  tlie  establishment^ 
^hat  iu  spiU  i^JL  Nor  is  this  p^ 
culiar  to  the  (establishment  of  this 
cotintry :  It  is  the  banefiil  effect  of 
all  worldly  systems  of  Ghristianity, 
whetlier  Episcopalian  or  Preshy- 
rUriatv  The  di^roh  of  Chxi^ 
must^e  distinct  from  t^ie  Hingr 
;dofn8  c^this  world,  be  fqnnedoo 
.differi^nit  princjple9>  governed  by 
ttie  law?  of  Christ,  ai)d  9uppor^ 
Ijy  hjs  povfer  alo^^e,  or  1%  yy'M  i>e« 
Y^fsr  prosper." 

To  a^ot^er  impoi'tapt  topw  he 
a^y^rted  in  ^e  following  map ifkc^r: 
:^  T<?e  CW^tiau  J^liiui?Vry  is,  i^i 
ipy  vjew,  9  mo$t  honourable  and 
^^iQSPPXtAPt;  institu^on^  to  b^  cour 
^^U^.  tfi^  tl)e  ^n4  of  ^ime,  It  19 
rfc^ssary  that  all  ^ho  engage  in 
it  3)l^puld  Wye  satitfaptory  eyi? 
^ce  thajt  Chri3^  has  cimed  And 
m^^  ^^m  .  for  thje  lyork ; 
^iiW.givfi  tbqm^lves  yptotbe 
%t»dy  of  tj^/word ;  ^hwld.pr^ ^ch 

Y(i^  ^^fiflV^ndfaitlrfulness;  wid  he 
^rf  fill  Ut  adcffP  thfi  gpsp^J.  S^ch 
«.tim«?^^^'wiJ^ittly  atj^h?d  tathje. 
^Oini^Wriai  offipe,  tha^  he  who  fills 
4  \^  ^C60|in|9ble  ibr  eyery  one  of 
l|i%  c(xngregAUoa  tba^  perjsh^ 
"^ithoMt  being  duly  warned;  apd 
^cb  is  thj^  nature  of.  Uie  gos^ 
i^it^i^try,  in  regard  to  tho^e  who 
\\^^^  that  y%  becomes  a  b^es^ng  or 
a^cprse^  according  to  th^  di^posi*- 
tion  with  nyliicb  tlie  truth  is  re- 
K^iyedii  TiO  soQje  it  is  th?  savour 
cf^iijSb,  #ikI  to  otNr^tJi^  si^your 
rf.l^ih  vnto  d^lhl— Bej^g  pprr 
sj»§d#fl<pf  Uie^,  a>?^*Ml  trut^hsi  it  i^ 
nJS- iffJ^l^tioiU  through  divide 
&^,y>.  be  ^tbfwl  ti>  tlie  tim# 
«J»Bfl»ljfed.Mnto  x^\ 


.  Maurice  Phillips,  |;[Auoust, 
time  longer  ip  a  small  and  incon- 
venient place;  now  tised  as  a 
school-room,  until  the  present  neat 
and  commodious  chapel  was  erect- 
ed. Th^  expense  o\  the  present 
buildine:  he  assisted  in  liquidating ; 
aiul  tO'Lia  ex^rtiona'tbe  eangfioga' 
tion  vvas  greatly  indeb|ted-  Op 
the  ISCh  of  August,  1805,  he  was 
«Mrned  4b  one  of  Uieir  mimWi, 
Misf  Esther  Dealtin|  third  dai^h- 
ter  of  Mr.  William  DeaUin,  of  At- 
tercliflfe.  The  church  experienced 
an  increase  of  members,  and  the 
9tate  of  religion  appeariMl  gradii- 
ally  progneasive,  though  6Qii|ie  dis- 
advantage was  necessarily  con- 
neeted  witli  the  no;}-re$i<lexiC€  of 
th#  Minister,  in  consequence  of  bis 
avocations,  in  the  College  at  lioi> 
therham* 

.  In  September,  ^7d«,  Mr.  Phil- 
lips was  ri^qiu^ed,  by  an  Associr 
atioia  of  Mi^ii^ter^  in  the  counties 
of  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  die 
West  Ridingof  Yorkslkire,to  write 
an  Addcess  to  thd  CongnegationB 
lender  tl)eir  c«ire,  on  th^  subject  of 
**  Family  Religious  Instruction," 
which  was  approved  at  a  meeting 
'held  at  l^effield,  on  tlie  28th  of 
MaTjeb  fpllowjng.   In  this  valuable 

CAblioatioii,  he  proposes  tlie  fill* 
wing  general  plan  of  instruction^ 
and  shows  iu  numerous  aftvapr 
tage^:  "  FirH^  That  heada  of 
fi^pijUes  i^hould  take  care  lhi»4 
their  children  and  aervanla  he 
taught  to  read>  vfadi,  as  far  aa  pps- 
Qih]e>  to  unden^^md  the  HcJy 
Scriptu;r^  and  other,  religious 
books.  ScQondltf,  That  they  be 
u)stru^ted  in  the  principles  m\ 
doeltrine?  of  -th^.  Christian  religA^Hi 
by  >vay  of  catechising,  Tlu0:dfy, 
Th^t  they  be  made  regularly  to 
an^d  up<m.  the  mini§tqf  of  |h^^ 
OlWel  jwi  the  Lord>  Dijr,. 
Fm:t%i  Xb/iW.in  ih^ ?vwiog, og 
every  tprd's.  Jt>#y^  ohildr^  and* 
8ei!V4nlto  f>^  r^iWBd  to  r^fitftt^: 
text,  i9r  t»?it^,  ^M4^  thex  migf.. 
W^  ite^rd  iil  the  co^v^e  ^  $1^. 

^b  mi)  n^fbiV^m  ^  ^t^mr.i 
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ids 


bj.  That  h^^ds  of  Bimilies  Should 
take  pfeeiiliar  care,  to  watch  ovet 
the  condubt  of  theii'  dombstics^  m 
iuch  ft  manner  as  that  they  lie  not 
allo^^M  to  speak,  or  do  sacfc 
ihfiigs  as  are  inconsistent  withthfe 
cbdrketcfr  of  families  fearing  GM. 
Sixtkfy^  That  every  day  begin  and 
clbsie  with  reading  a  ^KHftiori  of  the 
ykord  of  Gbd,-  knd  solemn  prjiyer ; 
and  that  the  children  and  servants 
of  the'  fktnily  be  strictly  required 
to  he  present,  and  to  join  in  th6 
exercise.  Seventhly,  That  heads 
of  families  also  endeavour  to  con- 
duct tbetasdves,  in  iAher  respects, 
consistently,  in  order  to  enforcd 
diiBir  insti*uctions  by  the  weight  of 
a  gcjod  tejiample." 

It'  would  be  easy  to  occifpy  s^- 
v^I  pagefs  in  a  very  profitabte 
manner,  by  quoting  fVorii  tbis^  abW 
and  asefiil  publication  ;  but  we 
can  only  findTroom  for  the  follow^- 
in^  Appeal  to  Parents,  resp^ctin^ 
the  religious  instruction  of  their 
bffeijring :  *'  VfeVi  there  no  ex^ 
press  Commaridaf  in  the  word  of 
God  upon  the  subject,  we  should 
deem  it  th6  duty  of  Christians  to 
kiktruet ,  their  own  families.  Th6 
»voit5cf  6f  reasoii  pltadi  po>Verf\illy 
tof  the  pfactici^.  You  tliat  are  pa- 
r^ritk  natm^lly  f^elinfcliriedtb'be-' 
nefft  theiri  in  all  thcf  ways/  yott 
possibly*  can.  You  put  them  Xxi 
schooT;  yo^i  pVbciure  them  sucli' 
hoots'  to  read'  als  have  a  tfendency 
tb'o^en,  erilarg^,  ifnd  ehiertmrt  the 
niihd  tvitTi'^en'^ral  infbrmatioit ; 
yoxis^^^  xio  e^pensei  con'sifetent* 
w^th  yOinrcir'cmils/taWce^,  to  enable 
fh^'tcfafcqhirfe.  tho^equaKf^c^tiotis^ 
tih'at  maV  reiWPei'  tHWi  akiceptable' 


to  see  the  alten troll  of  puronl^  prt>- 
perly  dlrecterl  that  wny.  But  IS 
tbiii  all  ?  Does  the  kiiowlefige  of 
diviiie  things  make  no  part  of  a 
■  person's  qualifications  to  act  with 
immmr  as  a  nnember  of  socictj^  ?  f  ^ 
iTol  religion,  by  the  influence  of 
its  holy  uTsd  infinitely  glorious 
truths,  calculated  to  n^tke  the  face 
of  *i  man  to  ^hine,  and  make  hiih 
appear  with  superior  wii^doni  aiul 
respectability  before  men?  Do 
yon  not  profess  to  believe,  iKattJit; 
reli;rion  of  Christ  la  the  only  true 
religion  ?  Do  von  not  nmiiitam 
that  it  is  t!ie  offspring  of  heaven ^ 
and  of  the  hig^hest  raoinent  to  tlife 
welfare  of  men?  Surely,  thfeli, 
upon  your  own  prineiples,  yoii 
cannot  but  think  it  of  the  gl-eatesl 
moinentj  that  those  who  arc  so 
nearly  related  to  you  as  your  diiU 
drtn  are,  should  have  the  know- 
ledge of  such  tt  religion  familiar  to 
their  minds.  This  sentiment  \i 
tina\'oidable,  and  must  strongly 
impress  y oar  minds,  or  your  be- 
lief in  the  Gospel  must  staled  for 
notliing,  or,  at  most,  very  little. 
However,  to  make  the  knowledge 
of  religion  frtrailiar  to  the  mmd,  is 
not  to  be  expected  without  consi- 
derable attention  and  care,  A  pro- 
per method  must  be  used  before 
any  brfinch  of  knowledge  can  l>e 
profitably  acquil-ed  ;  and  in'  thi^n 
the  sysitem  of  religion  is  by  oo 
m ean s  an  ex cepti 6ti -  I  f  w  i th  per- 
se veranee  yoti  make  ui^e  of  tlie 
method  now  propcfeed,  you  \viif 
furnish  your  ortlspring  witli  iMk 
m  ost  s  u  bfetau'tiil  ail  a  e  x  t^\  lent 
knowledge;  w^hich,  if  tlie  Sfjtl'li 
of  God  apply  it  to  the  hearty  \i\iV 


atAT  liSAhl  Tjfr^ttibtrs  bf  sbkiiety.  lead  to  the    bbst   ehjoynrehts'  oti^ 

WHSpaffI  tHi^'^iiJeW^^j  ^hfdl  thrs^  earth,  and  t^  co^iplete  happiheW 

ei(*fic«Vi«'  qtiamyiti^  yoHf  (M^  in  heaven/' 

cfttti  m'mfvrcfM/  ^m^.  Rttle^        on  the  17th  of  Sepfemfcer,.  ;R^ 

Ijav^'t^'fiiriifiW  tfreVnWitli  relf:'  the  yeal^ follow JOg,   IVfr,  Ptimps'' 

^ftWs^  iWWH>^lAtfcW<,'  ifijdWef:  tii^  deli  vered  an  introduetory  discourse 


apart  1 


tktm'^deth  dd'att  ydtf'dW^ta'   WaspiiblicTyL„._^„..„„^^         - 
trWE^   iotr   iHHmh  re^feable^   of  thfe  tfi^liitty.     The"  discourse' 
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yrith  a  charge  by  Dr.  Williams,    in  the  church  and  in  the  world. 


and  a  sermon  addressed  to  the 
church  and  congregation,  by  the 
,Rev.  Edward  Parsons,  of  Leeds. 
Mr,  Phillips's  xliscourse  is  dis- 
tinguished by  good  sense,  sound 
f>rihc]ples,  and  an  accurate  del- 
ineation of  the  New  Testament 
]  churches.  Near  tlie  conclusion  is 
a  passage  which  deserves  universal 
littention :  "  Another  object  con- 
nected with  the  formation  of 
Christian  societies,  is  the  benefitof 
the  world  at  large.  Professing 
Christians  would  act  a  very  incon- 
sistent part  indeed,  were  they 
merely  to  consult  personal,  or  even 
mutual  advantage^  as  the  end  of 
their  vocation.  The  generosity  of 
the  Christiai\  character  is. to  be 
displayed  by  extending  the  scale 
of  benevolence,  and  doing  good 
to  mankind,  as  such,  whatever  ill* 
will  and  opposition  they  may  dis- 
cover, or  however  opprobrious  the 
names  and  epithets,  by  which  they 
may  distinguish  us.  As  the  Chris- 
tian church  U  a  depositary  of  gos- 
pel knowledge,  and  on  that  ac- 
count called  ^  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth/  the  world  is  to  see 
that  knowledge  unfolded  in  various 
ways.  Christian  societies  are  to 
let  the  truth  shine  forth,  that  those 
who  sit  in  darkness  niay  behold 
the  light.  From  prinuiples  of 
compassion  and  love  they  are  to 
make  their  children  and  relations, 
laboLirers  and  servants^  neighbours 
and  friend Sj  acquainted  with  .  it. 
Being  the  happy  partakers  of  a 
divine  life,  and  a  principle  of  ho-, 
linees,  they  are  to  bring  forth  that 
principle  into  suitable  exercise,  to. 
the  view  of  men^  according  to  the 
various  providential  circumstances 
under  which  they  may  be  placed. 
They  are  to  let  the  world  have  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which, 
a  Christian  should  live.  This  is. 
to  be  done,  not  by  ostentatious 
talking  about  religious  subjects, 
lior  by  sanctimonious  looks  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  not  by  plotting  wiA 
eJBigemess  for  gaip  and  preferment 


nor  yet  by  contending  with  warmth 
and  zeal  for  niceties  in  divinity  ; 
but  by  a  holy  conformity  in  tem- 
per and  conduct  to  tlie  sublime 
morality  of  the  glorious  Gospel, 
in  humility,  meekness,  love,  kind- 
ness, simplicity,  spirituality,  zed, 
and  ardent  devotion.  Hence  we 
are  commanded  to  let  our  light  so 
shitie  before  men,  that  others  may 
see  our  good  works,  and  glorify 
our  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

For  the  classical  department  in 
the  college  at  Rotherham,  Mr. 
Phillips  was  possessed  of'  every 
essential  qualification— a  sound 
judgment,  mdefatigable  imlustry, 
a  competent  knowledge  of  what 
he  was  required  tp  teach,  united 
with  engaging  inanners,  and  a 
.  conscientious  attention  to  the  reli- 
gious character  of  his  pupils,  and  a 
becoming  concern  for  the  churches 
over  which  they  were  expected  to 
preside.  .  '^  As.  a  tutor,"  says  the 
Rev.  Robert  Weaver,  of  Mansfield, 
one  of  his  early  pupils,  "  the  fea- 
ture that  ever  appeared  to  me  pro- 
minent in  him,  was  his  pattent, 
investigating  spirit,  not  suffering 
an  expression  to  pass  ill  under* 
stood.  From  the  conversation  I 
afterwards  had  occasion  to  hold 
with  him,  as  well  as  from  his  con- 
duct, I  certainly  considered  him 
as  a  man  of  a  devout  mind— con- 
scientious, inquisitive,  and  per** 
severing  in  his  researches  after 
truth — and  of  a  placid  and  tran- 
quil temper."  As  the  young  men 
waiting  for  admission  at  Bother- 
ham,  were  always  preyioudy  re- 
ceived on  probation  for  three 
months,  Mr«  Phillips  generally 
took  considerable  pains  to  become 
acquainted  with  them  before  they 
were  received  as  students.  JHe 
not  only  invited  them  to  his  house, 
but  repeatedly  took  them  with  him 
to  Atterjdifie  on  week«dav  even- 
ings,  when  going  to  preach  to  hia 
own  congregation.  This  afforded 
him  a  good  opportutiity  4^  con^ 
versing  wi^  th^,  so  m.  not  only 
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to  farm  some  bfmdon  ofthe  state    ]abori<ms>  tiie  tmfioyihetit  siiits 


of  their  minds,  and  tlieir  ftbiltties 
for  the  ministerial  ofiioe^  bat  idso 
to  give  tbem  instritotioii  md  «d* 
vice.  He  had  an  agreeable  me- 
thod of  doing  this ;  and  the  writer 
can  look  ba^k  widi  grttkkode  t9 
some  of  those  opportmiities  of  hn« 
provement  which  ampljr  rewarded 
the  fatigue  of  a  long  walk«  Among 
other  means  of  keeping  up  a  pro* 
.  Stable  conversatmny  wheft  no  other 
subject  ooeurred^  Mr.  Phillips  was 
in  the  habit  of  repeating  some 
^hort  and  pithy  sentence  from  the 
classics,  either  encom^ging  to  di« 
ligencein  study,  serving  as  a  use^ 
ful  roajum  in  the  conduct  of  H^» 
or  tending  to.dhrect  the  judgment 
in  its  detmninatidna.  He  idways 
endeavoured  to  impart  religkms 
instruetkm  while  he  brought  fi>iw 
ward  hia  pupils  in  daasici^  know- 
ledge. HekCf^  a  steady  «^e  upon 
(heir  spnritaal  interettfl,  and  nerer 
forgot  that  they  were  intended  to 
be^mie  ^*  ministers  of  the  woxd," 
'f  the  -salt  of  the  earth,"  and  ex«- 
ampkB  of  piety  to  the  churchea. 
He  was  the  &ther  and  friend-  of 
those  who  proved  tiiemadvea  wor« 
thy  of  his  regard ;  while  be  would 
be  the  SftH  to  ad  viae  the  ejipukion 
of  any,  with  whose  cbaffaotev  and 
oonducfr  he  had  reason  to  be  dis^ 
satisfied. 

.  At  diflerenl  nwetin^s^f  a  Com-* 
mittee  for  the'  establishment  &£  a 
dissenting. gviHamiar  school  for  the. 


my  inclini^ioiu  It  is.  a  sphere  of 
great  usef\»hie8S,  and  the  con^ 
-nexkm  i^^  upon'  ^  whole,  agree<- 
able,-«-as  much  so  as  I  can  ex^ 
peet  in  this  sinAil  world.  Go 
where  we  will,  trials  await  us,  of 
one  description  or  another.  1  have 
no  desHFC  to  leave  this  place,  if  I 
can  remain  here  consistent^  wiUi 
the  calls  of  duty ;  nor  do  I  wish 
to  be  considered  as  moveable, nn* 
less  it  should  appear  that  the  pro* 
posed  situation  is  one  of  superior 
usefulness,  imd  that  it  is  tlie  Will 
of  God  I  sbovld  accept  die  invita^ 
tioDi  which  I  cannot  at  |ircseiit 
perceive/'  The  ministers  and  gen* 
tlemen*  in  Lancashire,  who  were 
dien  projecting  the  academic  in- 
stitutien  at  Leaf  Square,  Manches-> 
ter,  had  also  an  eye  to  Mr.  Phillips, 
w^  a  view  to  his  becoming  head 
master  of  tbat  seminary;  and  in 
thermonth  of  April  following,  an 
official  appHcatieit  was.  umkIc  by 
t^ekbe  Robert  Spear^  Eeq.  While 
this  was.imder  ^xmsideration,  he 
received  otherapplicatiemthrvMigh  * 
his  friend  Dr*  Smith,  of  Homer'' 
ton,  to  beoome  Principal  of  the: 
Dissenters*  ^ibramafiar  School,  at 
Mill  Hill,  MidAeaez;  and  in 
July, .  he  aooepted  the  unanimous 
invitation  of  its  commitllse. 
.  The  resignation  of  his  office  at 
BoUwham,  and  lus  remoi^  £rem 
thaet  phuce^  .was  generaliy  n^etted, 
and  very*  desfSy  &lt  by  all  tiie 


county  of  York,  Mr.  PhiUips  had/  students.    A  itw  days  previous  t» 
been  *'  frequently  mentioned  as  a    hirdepaetore^  they  Invited  him  to 


desirable  person  to  take  the  dime 
of  that  insiStution,  ;*"  and  in  the: 
month  of  Jaaoary  laio;  the  late 
Rev.ThoKihilt  Kidd,  then  of  Cledt 
Heaton,  was  desired  to.coireq)ond 
with  him  on  the  subject,  as  '^  it 
was  widied'  that  soiaciething  of  hi^ 
mind  should  be  aocert^ed  .pre-*, 
vious  to  a  geneial  meeting*"  .On . 
the  subject  of-  ^s  i^plicatjoni  he. 
replied  to  Mr.  Kicid  in  the  fdlour-^ 
ing  terms: — "  I  am  satisfied  it 
was  the  hand,  of  Providence  that 
4MfC}c|cdsie  tP.  tbbplacei  ^.  Thmsh 


a  Aittidly  entertainment  in.  the 
library,  after  which  he  was  pce« 
smted  with  a  silver  cop,  bearing 
an  .appn^riate  inscription,  ex* 
prcesive  of  their  high  estecin.  It 
was  i^ttt  ii^  his  iiands  by  the 
seniof  student,  in  ccmelwlii^  an* 
address,  which  he  was^  appointed 
to  ddiver  in  the  name  of  the  &&-* 
temit^j  to  winch  Mr.'  Phillips, 
overpowered  by  hia  feelings,  made . 
a  very  brief  reply;  but  such  as^  if 
possible,  to  increase  the  esteem  in 
which  he  won  ah»ady  hehL    In  a 
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l^ter  to  Mr;  Pickering,  ckibed  Ro.. 
thertuiiD,  Navei|]i)er  24,  ISlO^lie 
thus  diKcloees  the  state  of  his  miiHl 
in  the  unmediat^  prospect  of  lea^*- 
ing  that  place:  *'  When  we  conte 
to  qiiit  the  worid,  (and  tliet  wiU 
be  eve  Umg,)  it  will  be  a  gr^ait 
ecnufort  to  reBect,  tha^  we  Itave 
been  of  some  service  to  the  cauae 
df  God>  and  tliat  ''  in  aimiriicitj 
Undgodlystncenty,  iwt  with  fleshly 
wiiidoinl,  but  hy  the  gfaee  of  God; 
we  liave  had  our  cotivertotion  in 
llie  world."  The  time  of  oiir  def 
piirtitre  hence  is  m)w  at  kandi 
W«  ejipeeted  to  reiHatn  here  to  the 
elose  of  Ufe,  but  the  expectatioii 
waa^Vatu.  While  all  our^'inenda 
wis b  us  to  stay,  no  om  blameji  09 
£af  hwiiag,  but  thinks  we  are 
doing  tight.  We  have  been  en- 
abled dirot^i  divine  grate  to  give 
a^  decisive  proof,  that  it  is  not  the 
pitoKpeet  oi* "  dltby  htcde"  that  m^ 
floeoces  out*  reinotal.  We  know* 
Dot  what  in  partkaibr  \ie»  belbt^ 
us ;  but  in  gcnerid  we  ^peet  a 
mlxtttpef  pi  nievcies  and  triaU« 
This,  k  emt  corisobtioAy  tlui6  the 
wa^ra  dfl  the  Ixird  art  mercy  and' 
tnltb-to  lliQse  who-  keep  his>cave*>' 
ttant  and  his  testimonies.-' 

Mr.  PhtlkpefthtcMd  ori  Us  sif iia^ 
tionat  Mill  Htll  in  the  following, 
mouth.  As  head)  master,  he  not 
<fnljr  had"^  the  higher  Greek  and 
lu9&tk  daaest  espdeiaily  under  his 
ctee^  bob  m^as  reqanvd  to  fay: 
sutii  .occasioilei.  alfcsation  to  the> 
ediee  denes^ aa^ t9 knhw  thestatt^ 
ia>whitli>they  were;  loid  to  judge* 
of  their  proficieiiey%  It  was  his' 
dotf  toteoBduotthereligbuswM^^ 
sbip'ei*  the  soliool,.  and  to  exisriim 
a  pastosal  care  over  thie  bctysi  thlv^ 
b^ing.'the  htgittst  objcset  Ibr  wtHdi^ 
theiestabksfanBent  ^^aslbvmtod;  to 
the  proseebdon  of  thiflrekid;  ht' w^' 
nsquineii '  to^  deliinir •  addsMtsy  >  to> 
oatelchil9e,.  to  conv^se  pMVably^ 
with;  hial  pafiAlsonidtvbie  diiffg^^ 
asiiLto.  use  svicb  otMek^'  ttmit»  a» 
ilngfat  >  appaur^  corklueitw  tO'  tfi^- 
purpnetp  off  the  iimitotion'.^  Ai 
meeUngUMistL^  aiUdied  4on  thjer 


Maurice  Phillips.  CAOdtyrir, 

school,  libd  ailended.  by  a  few 
famifies  restdent  ia  Uie  VtHa^ 
afforded  htm  an  oppurtenkjr  iak 
^Uhe  txerdse  of  htsrniiniifcry.  He 
also  had  the  hap{)iness  to  finds 
that  tbetie  were  associatidn^  for 
prayier ^UBong  his-  pupils,  JlwH  that 
they  were  ifCtive  in  comliioting  a 
Sunda3r*sdiool  for  the  duidren  of 
the  poor. 

'  A  gentlenMii^  wiio  had  many 
opporttttntiesQ^ -knowing  the  state 
of  the  institution  frcmi  thne  to 
,  time,  observes,  that  it  ^'  flbiirished 
much-urider  his  superintendence.*' 
On  tbissubjeet,  Mr.  Philbpa  wrote 
in  the  following  tdrms,  June  6t 
1^16:^^*'  It  is  now  neaHy  fiV^ 
years  fmci  a. half  since  we  awi^ett 
at  Mill  Uil,  and  iirthattmiewcr 
have  experienced  many  nercie9 
and  trials.  Our  ihstitutiibti  ctm^ 
timies  to  prosper.  There  is  reav 
aiHi  to  h»pe  th^  Lord  wilF  render' 
it  a  b]es8ing:to  the  diorch  ami  to 
the  world.  W>  have  had,  and^ 
how  have,  severwl  who  are  look^ 
ingk  forward  to  the  Cliristiaii  mi* 
nistiyy  and  v^o  give  evtidenteof 
siiioen&  piety."  Fbr  the'spirituat 
weline  of  his  pUpils,  Mn  Phillip^ 
was  mueb  ^^tmcemeily  aikl  \a6k- 
great  pams,  not  only-  to  impart' 
the  best  Instirucifoi^*  but  to  insure 
tlieir  vfm^lff  imprnvemetit.  He> 
had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Ac^^'^ 
'^  SoHptiire  CatedsfeAfr,"  ^^Mch'he 
pre^eiftl;r  itlaN^difCild^  at  Mill'  HllV 
and  of  wbich  h«  ^vee  ihff  pAiUm** 
ihgi  aecount  in^alett^  t6  the  wVlter^ 
of  thi*  ttW*«dir:.-^"  Mr.  H^nUffn' 
Cat^fhl^'  is  vei^y  Kttie  k)WP«fii.' 
1  vro0del»  Kt  tlifs;  bM  mtk  vtry 
sortyfb^  itl  irirlm'n^  Mietv 
vM^'  ybur^oiict;  I  dirtrtit  noff,^* 
cfepy  of  it  will  be^  v^ty  aWrepttftrt^.' 
P  Wal^  adquttfriftd  ^ifh>  it  ftforti  ^ 

chil4  bifttii^%  th^  lmUtf<^tim'h^ 
it'4f«pe«iei  dr  lie#rlk^^  llleh^^idi 
an  ediiiim'  ^  it<  ki  Wa^.  W 
firigttiil^'  i«  wtsJB^  vtlT^  sedfie^,  afld^ 
wtMeHjTer  I  ly^  tki  opp^itiiMkf;^ 
V^^ei^tti^i^SSBL^  cbpi^rc^^.  I' 
ste^^  ottte^td  !>%.•  WAirft^iKp 
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it  might  bft  prii^cid  >fc>r  l)ie  w^  9f 
%\w  achool  Tbfty  undertook  1^ 
^)ecoiatp^  it  IQ  the  oomfniHf^  I 
bi^t  ^hep  scHne.  of  (h^t  h^y  4e* 
]^urred>  Il^r*  P)li^  oSfre4  to  tekt 
|ibe.  wi^olf^  ^ppn  t^imself,  if  Ibtj 
should  permit  Uie  circulation  of  it 
i|:i  ^e  soh^o)^  A9<ioi*<}>ng)y  an 
editi0¥4  of  (I  thousand  copies  waa 
pnnted.  I  niftke  it  a  nile  to  put 
¥t  <¥>py  of  thii»  oateckisBi  iiito  the 


bi«fk  of  aV  «iy  boy«,  ea '  a  tom^ 
¥^t0^fy  en  the  Aaaeii^ly'a.  No; 
lihinff  can  be  laofe  tisnpk  and 
pei«|UiettotM«  It  brings  the  dee-» 
trifvim  «f  the  AatemUy't  Cataehinn 
down  lo  the  level  «f  the  HBaUeit 
eapasi^y  and  effectiuiUy  vcmovee 
tiba  giwd  obfeotion  to  dlie  eem- 
imm  use  of  tkai  catechiam.'' 


(^Tobc  concluded  in  out  next,) 


m 
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TOP  TEMPTATION  W  OUR  LOI»>^ 
I  UAVG  often  meditated  with  pe« 
euliar  interest  on  this  auUimeaoii 
ioopce^aive  transiaclion ;  Kpii  I  have 
given  a(>i!aft.atlcaitioo  to  the  varions 
glosees  and  explanatioKis  of  com* 
inlers  and  cooi^otenuitors,  ivithout 
deri^ng  from  thoae  very  own*, 
toriob)^  labonvera^nuioh  addition  to. 
die  conolusiona  suggested  by  the 
unaided  eaievtions  of  my  onsn 
il(und.  The  weain  and  ibntastic 
^ya^iona  a(id  devices  of  those  who 
beve  been  rduelant  to  take  the 
narrative  in. its  aetnalfomi  and  its 
obvioua  meaning,  eUicidate  no- 
thing beyond  thepenrersily of ttlie 
iiKleUect  in  wlneh  they  engimpted, 
aii4  add  one  move  to  the  ahie^y 
inmnneraUe  illustratioiis  of  the 
£9^1y  whidi  is  ever  ptooe  to  der 
s^  the  plain  impart  of  Scriptoie, 
in  quest  of  the  many  iavaUioHM. 
wiiidi  the  idolatry  of  nmiit  inuu 
gination  has  nccuninbtfed  and  wor* . 
shipped. .  Nodung,  as  it  appisars 
to  nie»  can  be  clearer  than  that 
we  have  here  a  plam  acooui^  of  a. 
specific  transaction ;  not  a  hint  is* 
^ven  of  visionary  or  allegorteal 
(yatfaiptioa,  and  if  the  «aan  of  hy- 
IMtheaia  be.  a^l«ved  tei-  tuioi  hia 
imngination  laese  among.  paesagesL 
like^th^aiv  weLn^weUgvve  bim 
Ijoenep  to  sport  at  witt  vtkkdpf 
mostdiinct  affirBaibwiiaa£'Sorip<> 
twie.nem^. 

-tWi^  annotntowc  ^  «tfMl«. 
islnJ  hev^jnaw^lMnievBivfiotbinip^ 


to  do ;  ift  is  my  preaent  biisniesa 
lo  elfiir  to  your  readers  a  iew  sim« 
pie  reflections  on  a  clear  scripture 
stsftemenit ;  and  as  they  have  had 
a  benc^Cial  indaence  on  my  own  * 
fiaalings,  1  MKudd  hope  tJiat  they 
magr  bave  a  similar  elBrct  on  those 
of  eShen;  It  will  be  unnecessary 
to  ne  to  occupy  the  space  ra^i^ 
site  for  the  transenptsoo  of  the 
narratiye  itself^  since  a  reference 
to  the  foudh  chapter  of  Matthew- 
win  be  amply  snfficiettt.  Nekbcv 
shall  I  enter'  oa  a  n^ular  eoopv* 
sisidn  of  the  ctmunstance^  since 
Uiai  belongs  more  to  the  sermon 
thau  to.  the  essay,  but  rather  keep 
in  view  the  characters  ooncensedr 
in  the  tnunecdon,  as  weU  as  Ae 
motives  l^  wbidi  we  may  sup^' 
pose  tirom  actuated,  and  die  spe- 
cific instruction  which  the  whole* 
event  scema  intended  to  convey. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking* 
than  the  oaitrast  pveselhted  by  the 
inspired  historian  in  this  povtion 
of  the  saeved  writings.  The 
fciend  and  the  enemy  (^  man  are 
both  before  ua.  The  aiHersar^, 
the  Uar»  the  calumniator^  the  niuv-u 
derer,  appeaas  in  all  tb^  malignity 
and  sub^ty  of  his  diairacter,  as- 
sailing with  his  ntinostforoe  and 
cmft^  the  geesit  annihilator  of  hie 
poweiw  And,  on  the  other  kand^ 
the  Savktur^  the  iiediatois  tiie* 
Mm  ofi  kings,  and  LcedH^eiMbi 
roM^  hnsetfiip  alkike  hoAmn^^ 
offib^bumlialion,  yet^in  aBrtlm 
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tmimpaired  purity  and  majesty  ojf    sation    teilninflte^; 


his  divine  nature.  Nearer  was  He 
more  triumphant ;  never,  not  even 
on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration^ 
nor  in  the  visions  of  the  Apo« 
calypse,  did  he  shine  forth  move 
gloriously,  than  when,  amid  the 
privations '  of  the  wilderness  and 
the  assaults  of  infernal  maHeej 
pressing  on  the  failing  strength  of 
his  human  nature,  he  yielded  no- 
thing  to  hostility  or  to  weakness, 
but  maintained  in  all  its  grandeur 
the  character  of  Jmmanuel*  In 
this  their  first  opposition  were  em- 
phatically prefigured  the  cohflrct 
of  the  church  and  the  powera  c^ 
sin  and  hell,  and  the  final  result  of 
the  cxmtcst.  In  our  great  Head- 
Ire  conquered  then,  and  in  his 
mi^t  we  sliall  conquer  to  the 
end.  Strange  as  was  the  debate 
between  God  incarnate  and  the 
fearful  beii^  who  had  been  once 
before  driven  from  his  presence 
with  shame  and  intolerable  agony, 
it  was  not  more  strange  tlran  is 
now,  and  shall  be  unto  the'  end,* 
the  variance  and  the  warfare  be* 
tween  the  sons  of.  God  and  the 
diildren  of  disobedience*  Ncn: 
waft  the  victory  more  cottfplete, 
nor  the  defeat  inore  ignomiiiiaag, 
lliaii  the  triumph  which  awaits  all 
the  fiillowers  of  Chiist,  and  the 
fiml  disooflBifttTn-e  wMch  shall  be&I 
the  votoribs'  and  the  powers  of 
darkness. 

If  any,  astonished  at  the  con- 
descen^n  of*  the  Redeemer, 
sboidd  suggest  an  inquiry  ii^^ 
the  iMtivtes  which  might  induce 
Him  to  submit  to  this  humiliating 
test  of  bis  diaracler,  I  would,  wil£ 
reverence,  re^ly,  that  it  became 
him  thus  to  Jttlfil  all  righlcausness 
-rthat  He  gave  an  inooiitestible 
pniof^.at'the  very  outset,  and  to  isn 
order  of  bemgr  who  wera  to  be 
arrayed  in  unoeating  and  malig* 
i^Bti  boatiBty  against  him  ai^  his. 
cliir(;b^  of  hfe  divine  inission^**^ 
tb^He  Mlar>the»gxeiit  aniit^rpf^ki 

soMtCiana  of  *tiie^  attctttiit  dispoi^ « 


CAcgustI 

and  when 
Moses,  the  type  of  Christ,  fasted 
twice  in  the  Mount,  and  Elijah 
went  in  the  strength  of  heavenly 
food  fbrty  days  atid  fwty  nights  to  ' 
Horeb,  they  were  appointed  and 
strength^ed  to  that  miraculous 
endurance  that  they  might  serve 
as  links  in  the  great  chain  of  pro- 
mise and  prefiguration.  Our  great 
Eifiemplar'thud  gave  us  a  patt^ 
of  self-denial  and  obedience — aiid, 
finally,  we  have  a  reason  expressly 
assigned  by  Uie  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  a  most  important 
practical  lesson  inferred.  In  all 
thdngs  it  beftoved  him  to  be  made  like 
unto  his  bretkr&i,  thai  ke  might  be 
4t  merafid  and  Jhithfkl  high-^prieH 
in  things  pertaniimg  to  God,  to  make 
TeemdUatumfor  the  dtts^  the  peo- 
ple; for  in  that  he  Jmmelf  hath 
Suffiered,  being  tempted,  he  is  able 
to  amodawr  th&n  that  are  Utmpled* 
.  ;  .  We  have  not  tm  high-priesi 
which  cannot  be  touched  with  the 
Jeeling  4f' our  infirmities;  but  was 
im  all  pwntsUmpted  like  as  we  are, 
^  without  smi  Let  us,  therefore, 
came  boldly  unto  the  throne  rf  grace, 
that  we  mayobtaiwTnerc^,  andjind 
grace  to  hdp  m  time  of  weed. 

If  it  be  asked  why  Satan  should 
engage  in  so'hopeless  a  task  a^  the 
temptation  of;tiieBon  of  G*od^  I 
wdtldimswer  the  question  by  pcrt- 
ting  another — Where  does  it  ap« 
pear  that  the  tempter  knew  the 
Saviour  to  be  the  Son  of  (jk>d  with 
power  f  He  knows  full  well  that, 
in  a  very  aaxphatic  sense  of  the 
words,  every  regenerate  num  is  a 
diiki  of  God,  and  yet  it  is  the* 
bitter  experience  of  every  beHever 
that  the  enemy  is  not  on  that  ao* 
connt  withheld  from  assaulting 
lum.  Satatt  here  was  deceived; 
he  was  uMlbk  to  penetrate  the 
divine eanosek.  Hehad>  beyond 
all  question,  a  vfgoe  and  general 
apprsiieiisioh  'tllMrf;  some  'greot 
ev^At  wi£»  abodt  to  B^pen,  which 
would  shake  his  kingdom  to  its' 
fefarittiiiinii:  bi^ir^woa  only %ur. 
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Angels  of  God  a  mystery,  which    designs  of  mercy,  and  the  high 


'  th^  are  not  permitted,  as  yet, 
fully  to  look  ipto,  would,  assur- 
edly, not  be  revealed  to  the  angels 
of  darkness.     'His  orades  were 
dumb;'    he    bad    no    means    of 
'  acquiring      certainty ;     but     his 
corioaity  was  awakened,  and  his 
fears  were    raised.      The    types 
and    prophecies  were  intimately 
known  to  him,  he  had  carefully 
-watched  their  progress,  and    h» 
felt    that   this    was    the    awful 
crisis  of  their  fulfilment.      The 
mighty  plan  was  now  unfolding-^ 
the  great  salvation  was  nigh  at 
iiand— and  he  was  directed  to  Uie  il- 
iostrious  Agent  by  the  star  of  Beth- 
lehem.   But  he  knew  only  in  part. 
That  power  which  would  have 
crushed  him  was  laid  aside — that 
divine    mijesty,     whose     beams 
would  have  atruck  greater  terror 
and  agony  to  his. spirit  than  the 
fiercest  pangs  of  '  his  own  place,' 
was  doud^  and  withheld.     He 
saw,  it  may  be,  only  the  high^t 
€^  an   illustrious    order— «  holy 
and  heaven-in^hred  saint  and  pro- 
phet— «uch  as  he  had  before  en- 
countered in  his  restless  machina- 
tions against  the  high  interests  of 
mankimL    But  he  is  better  in- 
structed now.     He  has  seen  the 
veil  withdrawn-^he    power  ex- 
erted—the majesty  resumed — ^the 
everlasting  doors  thrown  open — 
the  'Kingof  glory' Altering  in  — 
and  millicms  of  soulf ,  once  cap- 
.tive,  but  now  freed  and  rejoicing, 
pressing  forward  to  join  the  tri- 
umphs of  their  Ix)rd. 

In  the  adcq^tation  of  his  means 
to  bis  desired  object,  Satan  dis- 
|dayed  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  common  weaknesses  of  man's 
nature.    His  first  appeal  was  to 
the  necessities  of  human  infirmity. 
-  He  had  probably  watched,  through 
the  appointed  season  of  trial,  the 
trsfies  of  the  anxious,  spirit,  the 
sinking  strengths  and  the  attenu- 
ated frame;  but  he  had  not  dis- 
-cemed  the  unshaken  purpose,,  the 
•undtviating  intenlnessxm  hisgreat 
CoNo.  Mao.  No.  ^%. 


communion  with  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, which  sustained  the  Saviour 
amid  these  his  probationary  sui- 
ferings.     Finding  Jesus  ^  an  hun- 
gred,'  he  suggested  to  him,  both 
as  the  test  ot  his  character  and  for 
the  supply  of  his  bodily  wants^ 
that  he  should  command  the  stones 
of  the  desart  to  become  btead. 
The  Saviour's  unperturbed  replv 
expressed  dependence  upon  Goa, 
and  the   superiority  of  spiritual 
food.     Baffled  in  this  first  assault, 
the  tempter  was  guided  in  his  sub- 
sequent conduct  by  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  great  principles  of 
human  action.     On  the  hypothesis 
that  the  hungering  and  suflTering 
being  before  him,  was  the  appoint- 
ed worker-out  of  mighty  plans 
and  destinies,  exposed  for  a  season 
to  ^  the  subtle  devices  of  the  adver- 
saiy,  Satan  would  know  that  lie 
must  inevitably  fail  against  the 
ordinaticfti  of  God,  yet  his  malig- 
nity and  his  despair  might  urge 
him  to  the  encounter.    If,  on  the  ' 
contrary,  he  were  actiuited  in  his 
efforts  by  the  slightest  hope  of 
success,  it  could  ohly  have  been 
on  the  supposition  that  Jesus  was 
either  an  enthusiast  or  an  impos- 
tor, and  to  these  two  characters 
were  his  appeals  made.     In  all 
cases  <  of  frtnatical  assumption  the 
impelling  principle  is  vanity;  in 
those  of  deliberate  imposture  in 
the  aspiration  to  elevated  diarao^ 
ter,  the  motive  is,  obviously,  am- 
bition.   The  first  essay  had  refer- 
ence to  the   possibility  that  our 
Saviour  was  under  the  influence 
of  enthusiastic  self-decepUon,  and 
it    suggested    a    trial,      suitable 
enough  to  the  baseless  self-estima- 
tion of  such  a  character.  Placing  the 
Redeemer  on  tbe  most  elevated 
part  of  the  temple,  the  devil  saith 
unto  him-— i/*  ih(M  be  th^  Son  qf 
Ood  cast  thyself  down:  for  it  is 
written.  He  sh^U  give  his  angels 
charge  concerning    thee;  and  f» 
their  hands  they  shall  hear  tfie^  tip, 
lest  at  any  time  thou  dufsh  thyfo<U 
3F 
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ctgamst  a  stone.  Had  our  Lord 
been  the  diaracter  to  which  this 
crafty  bait  was  held  out,  it  could 
scarcely  have  failed  of  success, 
but  the  insolence  of  the  daring 
and  impious  offerer,  was  repelled 
by  the  severe  and  sublime  rebuke. 
Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy 
God.  But  one  avenue  'now  re- 
mained open,  and  the  foe  to  God 
and  man,  with  dreadful  presump- 
tion, tendered  to  the  King  of  kings, 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and 
their  glory,  as  the  price  of  worship 
offered  to  the  rebel  whom  he  had 
banished  fVom  his  divine  pfesence. 
To  an  ambitious  impostor  the 
bribe  would  not  have  been  pro- 
posed in  vain,  but  in  the  present 
instance  it  was  the  point  of  blas- 
phemous rebellion,  beyond  which 
even  the  arch-rebel  was  not  al- 
lowed to  advance,  in  insult  to  his 
God.  The  answer  of  Jesus  vin- 
dicated the  honours  due  to  Omni- 
potence, and  droye  the  foiled 
tempter,  detected  in  all  his  lies 
.  and  subterfuges,  from  before  the 
face  of  his  Lord  and  Judge. 

Then  the  devil  leaveth  him,  and 
angels  came  and  ministered  f^to 
him, 

I  will  not  injure  the  sublime 
simplicity  of  this  passage  by  a 
single  word,  but  pass  at  once  to 
a  few  brief  hints  of  in^^cefrom 
the  previous  considerations. 

When  temptations  assail  us, 
here  is  our  pattern  and  our  guide. 
Christ  has  left  us  an  exam^  that 
we  should  follow  his  steps.  He 
held  no  parley,  proposed  no  com- 
promise, but  instantly  and  briefly 
rejected  the  proffered  allurement 
Nor  did  our  mighty  leader,  though 
himself  the  fountain  of  inspiration, 
make,  use  of  any  other  language 
than  that  of  the  scriptures.  It  is 
-written — ^was  the  exordium  to  all 
liis  answers,  and  let  them  be  our 
resources,  for  they  are  a  well  stored 
arsenal,  where  weapons  of  heavenly 
temper  are  laid  up,  and  whence 
4hey  are  largely  issued  to  the 
^q^itual  ^ombatdnt.      If  I  were 
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offered,  and  willing  to  accept, 
some^  gorgeous  emblazonment  «f 
heraldic  invention  as  my  personal 
distinction,  this  should  be  my 
motto — it  is  written — at  onCe  a 
comment  on  the  vanity  of  human 
pretensions,  the  supremacy  of 
God's  revealed  will,  and  its  effi- 
cacy in  every  vicissitude  of  the 
soul's  conflict. 

When  temptations  have  been 
overcome,  and  the  enemy  subdued 
by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  be- 
liever will  be  enlibled  more  dis- 
tinctly and  happily  to  realize  the 
presence  and  the  favour  of  his  Di- 
vine Master.  He  will  feel  that  God 
is  with  him  of  a  tenth,  and  he  will 
treasure  up  the  memorial  of  these 
seasons,  as  bright  and  blessed  evi- 
dences that  the  Redeemer  has  tri« 
umphed  in  him  and  for  him. 


FICTITIOUS  NARRATIVES. 
(To  the  JSditort.) 

Gentlemen, — I  infer,  from  your 
silence  respecting  the  '  No  FicticMi' 
controversy,  that  you  have  no  in- 
tention of  taking  part  in  that  du- 
bious and  mischievous  business. 
If  I  am  correct  in  my  supposition^ 
or  if  you  are  only  lying-hy  for  a 
more  calm  and  complete  consider- 
ation of  the  question,  you  will  per- 
haps allow  me  to  offer,  by  ^ay  of 
substitute,  or  as  the  forerunner  of 
your  own  more  authoritative  opi- 
nion, a  few  general  d)sn^atioiis, 
which  have  been  suggested  by  an 
impartial  review  ^  the  wIk^ 
affair. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing 
an  eittreme  dislike  to  that  dass  of 
publications^  which,  with  a  slender 
substratum  of  fad^  mingles  a  iai^ 
proportion  of  mere  decoration,  and 
adopts  the  dialogue  of  the  dnuna, 
the  intrigue  of  thd  novel,  and  the 
exaggwated  uiterest  of  the  ro- 
mance, lis  the  complicated  aie- 
dium  of  those  simple  and  glorious 
-truths  which  the  Gospel  has  re- 
vealed fer  the  instruction  and  sal- 
vation  of  «n^  ignorant  and  perldi- 
iog  world.    There  IS)  to  iny  ap« 
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prehension^  an  irreconcilable  anti- 
pathy between  the  exaggerations 
of  a'  system  which  metamorphoses 
human  character  into  the  demi-god 
or  the  demi-devil,  and  the  tamerea^ 
Ikies  of  man's  customary  existence. 
All  is  in  excess;  the  insipidities 
of  common-life  experience  are  dis- 
carded;—-if  the  writers  had  been 
stock-brokers^  they  Would  have 
always  been  either  bulls  or  bears, 
without  the  slightest  notion  of 
quietly  watching  i/ie  course  of  ilie 
markd — ^if  they  had  been  mer« 
chantff  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  teach  them  the  principles 
of  mercantile  avfnige-— had  Uiey 
turned  artists,  they  must  have 
riemained  in  eternal  ignorance  oi 
the  laws  of  keeping^;  their  light 
would  have  been  a  discordant 
flashy  their  shade^  not  the  absence 
c^  illumination^  but  ojimple  black-, 
ness.  But  even  if  were  otherwise ; 
if  the  conception  and  execution 
were  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
*  great  ailment'  which  is  the 
professed  ob)ect  of  these  fictitious^ 
narratives,  1  should  still  demur 
to  their  {nr^uriety  or  expediency  in 
the  present  instance.  It  may  be 
occasionally  necessary  to  invest 
troth  with  an  ornamental  garb,  for 
the  purpose,  of  securing  attention ; 
we  have  the  highest  authority  for 
die  employment,  in  special  cases, 
of  apologue  and  allegory,  but  this 
is  perfe^y  distinct  from  the  prac- 
lace  to  which  I  object.  The  difr 
ference  between  the  simplicity  of 
tlie  paraUe,  and  the  stimulating 
app^  of  a  romantic  narrative,  is 
80  entire  and  palpable,  that  I  shall 
not  insult  the  discrimination  of 
your  readers  by  wasting  a  syllable 
in  its  illustration. 

But,  whateyer  may  be  the  de- 
eision  on  this  ground  of  objection, 
I  cannot  thii£  that  any  one  will 
be  found  to  defend  the  selection  of 
priviite,  and  still  less  of  living  cha- 
racter, m  the  basis  of  fictitious 
narrative.  However  erroneoua 
may  be  the  view  taken  of  the  in* 
dividual  by  the  writer,  the  copy 
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must  take  its  chance  for  t&e  good 
or  the  bad  which  the  estimate  may  . 
contain;  and,  however  the  deli-* 
neation  may  be  dis^^uiaed,  there 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  found 
some  to  mark  the  features  of  re- 
semblance, and  to  confound  the  ' 
lines  of  caricature  with  the  ge- 
nuine lineaments.  Even  to  incur 
the  hazard  of  this  is  unjustifiable, 
and  as  we,  all  of  us,  have  our  weak 
points,  our  deficiencies,  and  our 
excesses,  it  is  as  easy  as  it  is  anti- 
social, to  seijse  on  each  other's  pe- 
culiarities, and,  by  the  hdp  of  a 
little  high  colouring,  to  represent 
even  amiable  and  esUmable  men 
as  eccentric  and  repulsive.  If 
there  must  needs  be  an  alternative, 
let  us  at  least  have  pure  fiction ;  let.  '  - 
there  be  a  scrupulous  avoidance  of 
every  thing  that  may  give  pain  by 
'the  possibility  of  perscmal  appli- 
cation. If  real  character  must  be 
drawn,  let  not  the  privacies  of  do- 
mestic life,  nor  the  op^i-hearted- 
ness  of  friendly  or  social  inter- 
course be  invaded;  let  such  ma-^ 
terials,  and  stich  only,  be  taken  as 
are  the  undoubted  property  of 
history,  and  they  will  be  found 
amply  sufficient.  The^caricaturistsi 
GiLray  and  Cruikshanks  have  ac- 
quired a  most  unenviable  fame  by 
their,  odious  personalities;  but 
when  Hogarth  employed  bis  moral 
pencil  for  the  ameUorati#n  of  maiy- 
kind,  he  rarely  introduced  into  his 
nobler  works  individual  feature,— 
npver,  if  I  rightly  remember,  ex-* 
cepting  in  instances,  of  general 
notoriety. 

I  remember  trying  to  read  *  No 
Fiction'  some  time  after  it^  pub- 
lication, and  I  confess  that  I  felt 
much  surprize  at  the  popularity 
which  the  book  had  obtained.  It 
did  not  appear  to  me  distinguished 
by  any  very  striking  excellenoiesji 
ekher  of  conception  or  composition, 
and,  as  to  the  title,  excepting  on 
the  principle  that  le  vrmji'est  paa 
toujours  le  vraiseniblable,  it  was  a9 
palpable  a  misnomer  -  as  ever 
macced  an  indictment  at  the  Old 
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Bailey.  I  heard,  subsequently, 
that  the  author  had  immortalised 
himself  mider  the  name  of  Dou- 
glas^ and  that  he  had  done  his 
friend  the  honour  of  taking  him 
as  the  original  of  Lefevre^  bat  the 
work  had  excited  too  little  interest 
inmy  mind  to  make  me  very  anxious 
about  the  persons  of  tlie  drama. 

I  hesitate  in  proceeding  farther, 
but  ais  there  is  something  unmanly 
in  shrinking  from ''the  avowal  of 
sentiment,  I  shall  add,  that  a  hasty 
glance  at  Mr.  Bamett's  *  Memoirs' 
has  given  me  much  pain.  I  can- 
not but  anticipate  the  delight 
which  that  publication  must  give 
to  the  enemies  of  religion,  and  the 
sarcasms  in  which  they  will  in«^ 
dulge  on  so  inviting  an  occasion ; 
at  the  same  time  it  appeared  to  me 
that,  in  the  portions  which  I  read, 
Mr.  B.  had  made  out  a  case  of  * 
grievance,  and,  however  I  may 
hment  the  effects  of  the  course 
which  he  has  felt  it  necessary  to 
adopt,  I  cannot  blame  him  for 
taking  his  remedy. 

The  work  which  has  just  ap* 
peared  under  the  title  of  *  Mar- 
tha,' by  the  author  of  *  No  Fiction,' 
I  have  not  read,  nor  do  I  feel  any 
mducement  to  read  it.  If  nothing 
had  previously  occurred  to  shake 
my  faith  in  its  authenticity,  the 
strange  jumble  of  books  employed 
in  a  two  dr  three  years'  education 
of  a  young  female  by  her  brotlier, 
(if  I  may  trust  the  catalogue  now 
fying  before  me,  in  a  small  pam- 
phlet recently  published  by  Mr. 
Bamett,)  would  completely  satisfy 
any  curiosity  I  might  feel  on  the 
subject 

I  cannot  help  adding  the  ex- 
pression of  my  hope,  that  the 
controversy  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, will,  in  its  painful  results, 
give  a  strong  lesson  to  the  reli- 
gious  public;  that  we  shall  be 
taught  to  discard  all  such  Witings, 
and  to  value  more  highly  those  of 
a  less  dubious,  less  imposing,  but 
more  substantial  character. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  yours,  C.  V. 


Museum  [[Aucust, 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
If  the  antiquity  of  art  be  thus 
venerable  and  impressive— if  the 
imagination  be  thus  kindled  at  the 
sublime  memorials  of  ancient  gran« 
deurand  power — what  should  be 
the  effect  upon  the  mind,  when  it 
is  carried  back  to  the  period  at 
which  the  materials  of  these  won- 
ders .were  first  wrought,  and  the 
voice  of  the  Great  Artificer  called, 
from  the  void  and  formless  earth, 
the  elemental  orders,  the  varie^ 
and  vicissitudes  of  nature,  the 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  the 
universe  ^  There  is,  in  truth,  a 
strange  contrast  between  the  trim 
arrangements  of  scientific  classifi- 
cation, displayed  in  frames  and 
cases,  and  the  original  dispositicMi 
of  natund  productions.  The  fos- 
sils, the  minerals,  the  shells,  the 
corals,  which  are  here  displayed 
m  the  compact  array  of  artificial 
order,  were  once  scattered  through- 
out the  farthest  zones  and  climates 
of  the  earth.  From  the  bosom  of 
the  rock,  from  the  sands  and  lAoels 
of  the  ocean,  and  firom  the  secret 
caves  of  its  awful  depths,  have 
they  been  collected  by  the  restless 
curiouty  of  man,  and  here  they  lie 
in  mockery  of  his  ignorance  and 
his  weakness.  He  7  can  copy,  he 
can  describe,  and  he  can  destroy; 
but  his  brightest  inventions  are  at 
a  distance  not  less  than  infinite, 
from  the  originality  of  nature,  and 
his  noblest  productions  but  a  feeble 
transcript  from  an  unapproadiable 
model.  Man  has  the  genius,  not 
of  creation,  but  of  imitation  and 
analysis,  and  even  in  these  his 
impotence  is  manifest;  he  can 
separate,  but  he  cannot  recon- 
struct; he  may,  perhaps,  command 
some  of  the  more  simple  forms  of 
combination,  but  the  fine  prin- 
ciples of  material  mixture  and  co- 
herence are  beyond  his  controul. 
He  can  shatter  the  mineral,  but 
he  cannot  re-unite  its  parts;  he 
can  fuse  it  to  a  molten  mass,  or 
evaporate  it  to  an  ethereal  fluid, . 
but  he  cannot  call  back  the  dis- 
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turbed  and  separatedelements,  and  Phidias  in  the  friezes  of  the  Aero* 
restore  them  to  their  original  state  polis — ^to  a  different  scene,  where 
of  union.  Man  is  the  master  of  the  mali^ity  of  human  .passions 
solvents,  but  he  has  no  power    betrays  itself,    without  .the  veil 

whidi  the  artifices  of  civilized  life 
throws  over  its  odiousness,  and 
where  the  rude  but  sufficient  in- 
ventions of  savage  life  offer  a 
severe  satire  on  the  fastidious 
luxury  of  modem  habits.  The 
Warrior,  who  slays  his  enemy  with 
the  dub  or  the  tomahawk,  and 
suspends  his  scalp  Irom  the  nifters 
of  his  hut,  we  stigmatize,  and 
justly,  with  the  name  of  barbarian  ; 
but  what  then  are  we  ? — are  our 
more  destructive  weapons,  and  our 
not  less  ferodous  usages,  to  exempt 
us  from  a  brand  of  equal  infamy  ? 
When  will  mankind  learn  to  £s- 
tinguish  between  the  show  and 
the  substance,  the  crust  and  the 
core?  When  will  they  know, 
that  the  plumed  chief  of  the 
southern  isl^,  and  the  crested 
leader  of  disdplined  armies,  are 
on  the  same  level,  and  that  tliere 
is  no  real  distinction,  but  between 
the  slaves  of  the  arch-rebel,  and 
the  followers  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace? 

We  are  here  surrounded  by  the 
various  instruments  of  war,  of 
agriculture,  of  traffic,  and  of  do^ 
mestic  occupation,  as  well  as  by 
the  useful  and  ornamental  parts 
of  dress,  adopted  by  the  natives 
of  imperfectly  dvilized  countries. 
Here  are  specimens  of  manufac- 
ture in  all  these  different  branches, 
from  Nootka  and  from  Taheite, 
from  Tonga  and  from  Oonalashka. 
Some  of  them  might  give  a  lesson 
to  our  own  makers  and  lovers  of 
decorations.  I  cannot  jsee  why 
the  finery  of  a  savage  should  be 
more  exposed  to  ridicule,  than  the 
finery  of  an  European.  These 
feather  doaks,  gorgets  made  of 
red  seeds,  head-dresses  of  red 
plumage,  shell  necklaces,  brace- 
lets of  boar's  tusks,  and  leggings 
of  human  teeth. — I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  they  should  stir  a 
louder  laughter  than  tlie  still  mqre 
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It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  dis- 
engage the  mind'  from  the  minute 
detail  of  sdentific  distribution,  and 
to  direct  it  towards  the  grandeur 
of  nature  in  its  own  domain.  Jt 
is  of  these  small  fragments,  that 
the  pinnades  and  predpices  of  the 
Alps  and  Andes  are  buOt  up. 
These  sparks  of  gold,  and  these 
glittering  spars,  once  gemmed  the 
dark  vaults  and  buUresses  of  the 
cavern  and  the  mine.  And  these 
substances,  vitrified  or  caldned, 
were  thrown  forth,  amid  smoke 
and  flame,  from  the  mouth  of  a 
volcano.  The  mind  must  take  a 
long  journey  before  it  can  quit  the 
present  scene,  and  expatiate  amid 
the  native  r^ons  of  these  differ- 
ent productions ; — and  it  must  take 
one  longer  still  before  it  can  reach 
the  presence  of  Him,  whose  wis- 
dom and  whose  power  are  staropt 
alike  on  the  great  and  the  minute, 
are  as  dearly  visible  in  the  smallest 
segment  of  his  mighty  works>  as 
in  the  loftiest,  widest  range  of  his 
infinite  creations. .  It  is,  however, 
an  invigorating  exercise  to  accus- 
tom ourselves  to  theseabstractions ; 
to  pass  from  parts  to  the  whole ; 
to  reason  from  matter  to  mind, 
from  the  thing  made  to  the  eter- 
nal, self-existent  Maker — ^to  iden- 
tify his  works,  to  link  events  to 
causes,  to  trace  the  mysterious 
connexion  between  the  different 
secti<ms  of  the  great  systeip,  be- 
tween creation,  destruction,  and 
renovation, — a  world  originated,  a 
world  destroyed,  a  world  renewed, 
-T'-and  to  contemplate  not  with  the 
borrowed  glass  of  sdence,  but  with 
the  pierdng  eye.  of  faith,  the  glo- 
rious whole  of  Jehovah's  plans. 

But  we  must  turn  from  the  ele- 
vating contemplation  of  the  imme- 
diate works  of  God — works  where 
the  traces  of  his  hand  are  as  dis- 
tinctly marked,  as  the  chisel  of 
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capricious  absurdities  amid  which    and  wealth,  have  brott^dilgcace 


we  mbve,  and  of  which  we  all 
ttioet  or  less  partake.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  witness  the  various  inge- 
nuity of  human  industry,  and 
amusing  to  observe  the  different* 
methods  which  human  wit  de- 
vises, for  arriving  at  the  same 
end. 

I  profess  myself  unable  to  join 
in  that  false  discrimination,  which 
I'esenes  its  antipathy  for  the  de- 
grading worship  of  the  Eatooa 
and  the  Morai,  Mexitli  or  the 
Fetiche,  while  the  classi^l  mytho- 
logy, as  it  is  courteously  termed, 
of  Greece  is  held  in  admiration  as 
the  refined  source  of  poetic  inspi- 
ration, and  the  origin  of  all  that 
is  delightful  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture.  I'^  cannot 
forget  that  the  coarse  fanaticism 
of  the  savage,  and  the  demora- 
lizing superstitions  of  the  accom- 
plished Greek  are  alike  unsubstan- 
tial in  the  grasp  of  reason,  alike 
abominable  in  the  sight  of  God, 
adverse  alike  to  the  immortal  in- 
t^ests  of  man;  nor  can  I  but 
lament,  that  a  system  of  injurious 
delusion  is  selected  by  the  dan- 


and  poverty  upon  their  parent. 
How  few  have  been  written  with 
pure  intentions:  how  few  could 
have  had  honestly  inscribed  as 
their  dedication — "  To  the  wel- 
fare of  man,  and  to  the  glory  of  • 
God!"  With  what  advantage  to 
the  nian%(eableness  of  the  great 
system  of  printed  l(Nre,  might  same 
vigorous  hand  sweep  away  the 
cdbwebs  of  dasskal  commentators, 
the  scourings  of  the  ^schoolmen, 
the  rubbish  of  the  Rabbins,  and 
fifty  other  'alliterative  incum- 
brances equally  worthless,  from 
the  conservative  dbelves  of  large 
libraries.  And  how  much  -woakl 
be  gained  to  the  morals  of  man- 
kind, if  all  that  is  base,  and  sav 
vile,  and  prurient,  were  con- 
demned to  ''pass    through    the 

It  is  well  that  there  should  be 
extensive  and  well<^08en  libraries 
to  which,  under  prq)er  regula- 
tions, all  may  have  <iecess ;  but  as 
a  general  rule,  I  should  say  that 
a  large  collection  of^  boolu  in  the 
possession  of  an  individual,  was 
misdiievous  rather  than  beneficial. 
It  tends  to  scatter  the  mind,  to 


gerous  empiricism  of  our  times,  as   attenuate  its  powers  by  volatilixi^ 
the  legitimate  basis  of  a  Chris-    its  attention,  to  give'  it  &  habit  of 


dan's  education. 

But  before  we  quit  this  well 
furnished  treasury  of  science  and 
of  art,  let  us  take  one  glance 
through  yonder  range  of  apart- 
ments, where  stand,  in  long-drawn 
files,  the  weary  labours  of  many 
an  anxious  and  aching  head.  Re^ 
peatedly,  even  since  I  began  this 
brief  and  hasty  sketch,  have  I 
paused  to  wonder  at  the  hardi-^ 
hood  of  the  luckless  wight,  who 
saith  within  himself — ''  I  will 
write  a  volume!*'  A  volutne! 
Alas,  for  the  author !  How  many 
score  folios  are  here,  of  whose 
loss,  if  the  rats  were  to  devour 
them  from  the  title  to  tiie  colo- 
phon, the  world  would  be  utterly 
insensible.  How  many,  sent  forth 
with  joyous  anticipation  of  fiune 


fastidious  and  cursory  perusal, 
and  to  disqualify  it  for  a  resolute 
grappling  with  the  labour  of  re^* 
search^  collation,  and  infisrence. 
We  are  continuany  raking  among 
second-rate  authorities,  instead  of 
seeking  knowledge  at  those  first 
and  few  sources,  whence  its  ferti^ 
lizing,  but  too  much  diverted  and 
rami  fied,streams  have  been  lavished 
on  the  world.  We  prefer  the  shal- 
low rill  to  the  gushing  fountain, 
because  it  is  easier  of  access,  and, 
perhaps,  somewhat  more  sparking 
in  its  hues  from  the  sands  or  peb- 
bles over  which  it  rolls;  but  we 
may  be  assured  that  the  virtue, 
the  fulness,  the  purity  of  the 
spring  is  impaired;  it  has  become 
vapid  by  eiposure  and  byifknt 
of  depth,  it  is  tainted  by  fi^reign 
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mixtures  and  impure  fUtrations,    allured  to  their  own  ruin; 
the  freshness  and  raciness  of  the 
fount  18  lost. 

-  "  Few  books  and  good" — is  the 
law  by  which  every  real  student 
should  be  guided.  Instead  of 
wandering  firoto  tome  to  tome>  and 
from  sulnect  to  subject,  let  him 
keep  to  tne  masters  of  literature ; 
let  him  digest  their  labours  till 
they*  hare  thoroughly  nourished 
his  mind)  and  imbued  it  with 
their  own  lofty  character.  A  ge- 
nuine library  may  be  comprized  in 
an  astmiishingly  small  compass. 
If  a  man  aspire  to  the  character 
of  a  talker,  his  mind  may  inhabit 
the  wilderness  of  books;  but  if  he 
wish  to  diink,  he  will  take  no 
more  into  the  boundaries  of  his 
garden  than  he  can  cultivate  with 
his  own  hands. 

I  cannot  dose  without  advert- 
ing to  the  Book  of  Books.  In 
every  point  of  view  this  should  be 
the  centre  of  our  labours, — the 
pivot  on  which  they  all  must  turn. 
.  History,  poetry,  philosophy,  mo- 
rals, divinity,  all  must  take  tlus  ks 
their  starting  point,  or  they  will 
be  incomplete.  He  who  should 
study  all  others  to  the  exclusion 
of  this,  would,  in  more  senses  of 
the  word  dian  one,  be  ignorant, 
while  he  who  should  study  this  to 
the  exclusion  sof  all  others — an  ex« 
tteme,  however,  which  I  am  not 
recommending—- would  be  em- 
I^atically  learned. 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
VERACITY. 

The  baneful  efiPects  which  flow 
from  the  violation  of  truth,  are  but 
too  manifest  in  every  department 
of  business,  and  every  rank  of  so- 
ciety. Hence  -  the  frauds  by 
which  mauy  are  tricked  out  of 
their  property,  and  the  artifices  by 
which  atiil  more  are  despoiled  of 
their  reputation-  and  character; 
hence  the  snares  and  baits  by 
which  the  victims  of  licentious 
passion  or  nqpaoious  cruelty  are^ 
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hence 
suspicion,  jealousy,  and  distrust, 
have  so  deeply. infected  and  poi- 
soned the  intercourse  of  human 
life.  The  violation  of  truth  is 
often  palliated  or  pleaded  for,  by 
men  who  would  still  be  thought 
the  advocates  and  friends  of  mo- 
rality. Plato  accounted  it  lawful 
for  statesmen;  Cicero  and  Plutarch 
reckoned  it  among  the  arts  of  a 
wise  man ;  Origen  and  Lactaotius 
have  maintained,  that  in  some  cir- 
cumstances it  is  allowable  and 
even  meritorious  in  a  Christian. 
Let  any  one,  however,  turn  to  the 
inspired  volume,  and  impartially 
examine  its  pages.  There  the 
practice  which  courtly  sages  and 
Jesuitical  divines  have  speciously 
defended,  is  uniformly  and  roost 
pointedly  condemned.  "  Lying  lips 
are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord, 
but  they  that  deal  truly  are  his 
delight."  "AH  liars  shall  have 
their  portion  in  the  lake  which 
burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone.** 

I  shall  not  adduce  a  multitude  * 
of  testimonies  from  the  Bible, 
which  could  easily  be  done,  nor 
expatiate  in  any  lengthened  com- 
ment on  those  which  have  been 
just  quoted ;  but  there  is  one  eva- 
sion which  I  cannot  pass  unno- 
ticed. The  quibbling  doctors  of  ' 
the  Romish  church  have  placed 
malignant  lies,  or  such  as  are  di- 
rectly intended  to  injure  others,  in 
the  class  of  mortal  sins ;  but  what 
they  term  officious  or  jocose  lies, 
designed  for  our  own  advantage, 
or  the  entertainment  of  others,  are 
accounted  light  and  venialoffences. 
Every  one  conversant  with  the 
w;orld  must  know,  that  this  artful 
and  convenient  casuistry,  is  not 
confined  to  schoolmen  and  Jesuits, 
but  prevails  too  generally  in  all 
countries,  and  all  parties.  This 
doctrine,'  by  whomsoever  espoused, 
assuredly  comes  from  hell,  and 
leads  to  hell.  Christians  are 
bound  by  the  most  solemn  obliga- 
tions, to  an  indexible  adherence 
to  the  truth,  at  all  times,  and  in  ' 
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J  all  circumstances.  Their  words 
must  correspond  with  their  inten* 
tions^  and  their  actions  with  their 


words.  "  Wherefore  putting  away 
lying,  speak  every  man  truth  with 
his  neighbour ;  for  we  are  inem* 
bers  one  of  another."  It  is  the 
grossest  inconsistency  imaginable, 
for  a  Christian  to  utter,  or  in  any 
manner  to  sanction,  falsehood.  He 
professes  to  receive  and  hold  fast 
the  word  of  truth,  to  honour  and 
serve  the  God  of  truth,  to  be 
guided  and  influenced  by  the  spirit 
of  truth,  and  must,  therefore,  for- 
sake and  abhor  the  way  of  lying, 
whatever  glittering  gains  or  tempt- 
ing pleasures  may  be  scattered 
over  it,  or  suspended  in  fascinating 
forms  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the 
left. 

The  lax  notion  of  expediency, 
so  grateful  to  fallen  nature,  has 
not  only  insinuated  itself  into '  the 
systems  of  morality,  but  also  into 
the  sentiments  and  creeds  of  di-^ 
vinity  which  are  espoused  by 
many  of  the  present  -day.  The 
e^il  of  lying,  according  to  this 
notion,  consists  wholly  in  its  mis- 
chievous influence  on  society;  it 
is  hateful  just  so  far  as  it  is  found 
to  be  palpably  hurtful.  But  this 
is  gliding  over  the  surface  of  thid 
important  subject,  rattier  than  en- 
tering into  the  nature  and  spirit  of 
it.  The  testimonies  of  Scripture 
clearly  prove  that  lying  is  a  gross 
evil  in  itself,  a  heinous  sin  against 
God,  apart  from  all  views  of  its 
consequences.  If  one  principle 
for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct 
IS  more  firmly  established  by  the 
Gospel  than  another,  it  is  this, 
that  we  are  never  allowed,  in  any 
case,  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come.  Fictions  which  have  been 
employed  to  serve  the  cause  of 
religion,  some  have  designated 
pious  frauds,  and  defended  on 
the  principle,  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means ;  but  they  might  with 
just  as  much  reason  talk  of  pious 
robberies  and  pious  murders  to  de* 
fend  dpfeds  of  violence  and  blood. 


As  veracity,  in  theOospelj  occii«* 
pies  high  and  firm  ground,  being 
sustained  and  enforced  by  the  au- 
tiiority  of  God;  as  its  importance  to 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind is  acknowledged  by  all;  it 
will  follow,  that  this  virtue  ought 
in  the  strictest  manner  to  be  con- 
scientiously exemplified. 

He  who  is  alive  to  the  unutter- 
able importance  of  veracity,  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  the  means  by 
which  it  may  best  be  inculcated 
and  encouraged.  Need  I  observe 
how  necessary  it  is  that  Christian 
parents  and  masters  should  vigi- 
lantly guard  their  children  and 
servants  against  the  violation  of 
truth,  by  deeply  impressing  on  the 
mind  the  intrinsic  evil  and  direful 
consequences  of  this  vice  ?  When 
all  the  separate  and  combined 
powers  of  mischief  from  without 
are  beginning  to  act  upon  the 
mind,  if  veracity  is  not  rooted  as 
a  principle;  and  established  as  a 
habit,  nothing  can  be  expected 
but  licentiousness  and  profligacy. 
Let  Christians,  therefore,  who  hare 
the  care  and  management  of  the 
rising  generation,  watch  over  their 
momentous  charge  with  ^  unre- 
mitting solicitude;  warn  them 
against  feigning  plausible  tales  or 
excuses  to  hide  their  faults,  as 
well  as  against  using  evasive  and 
extravagant  language.  Let  them 
train  them  up  in  the  way  in  which 
they  should  go,  and  whengrown  old 
they  will  not  depart  from  it ;  but 
dwelling  in  Zion,  shall  continue  to 
walk  uprightly,  to  work  righte- 
ousness, and  speak  the  truth 
from  their  hearts. 

Amicus  B, 
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ON  THE  BURIAL  OF  DISSEN- 
TERS IN  THE  PAROCHIAIi  CE- 
METERY. 

{To  the  Ediiort.) 
In  your  report  of  Mr.  Wilkt's 
speech  at  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Protestant  Society,  is  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  declaration: — 
*f  Lay  baptism  rvas  not  sufficienl  to 
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entitle  its  receivers  to  burial  in  the 
parochial  ground.**  As  you  have 
told  us  the  speedi  is  not  correctly 
printed^  I  suspect  the  accuracy  of 
the  reporter  in  this  passage.  And 
as  the  assertion  seems  likely  to 
produce  great  inconvenience^  I 
beg  leave  to  offer  one  or  two  re- 
marks upon  it. 

Two  question©  of  distinct  consi- 
deration seem  to  be  blended  here; 
viz.  the  right  to  interment  in  the 
parochial  ground;  and  the  right 
to  insist  on  the  clergyman's  read- 
ing the  burial  service.  It  is  gene- 
ralJy  adnutted,  that  a  clergyman 
is  not  obliged  to  read  the  aervice 
at  the  interment  of  an  unbaptized 
person.  But  the  present  inquiries 
do  not  refer  to  such  cases ;  but  to 
those  of  persons  who  have  been 
bapti^dy  though  not  by  a  mmister 
of  the  incorporated  sect. 

The  right  to  interment  in  the 
parochial  ground  is  a  part  of  the 
common  law  of  Englaiid.  It  is  a 
aright  inherent  in  every  inhabitant 
of  a  parish,  not  in  those  only' 
who  claim  a  legal  settlement^ 
*  but  iu  every  one  who  may  reside 
there  at  the  time  of  his  death* 
The  coiQmon  law  recognizes  this 
right  on  behalf  of  every  traveller 
who  happei^  to  die  in  the  parish. 
Every  fore%ner,  whatever  may  be 
his  religiouy  whether  Christian, 
Turk,  or  Pagan,  has,  by  the  com- 
qion.law  of  England,  a  right  to  be 
interred  in  the  burial. ground  of 
th^  parish  iji  which  he  happens  to 
die.  This  right,  therefore,  I  claim 
for  all,  whether  baptised,  or  not. 
Nor  is  theie  a^y  canon,  or  eccle- 
siastical law  to  the  contrary.  The 
denial  of  burial  in  pure  sepulture 
i&  coqfined  to  suicides.  For 
thougl)  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
doubted  wheth^  the  rebels,  in 
1745,  who  diod  after  attainder, 
a^  before  execution,  ought  to  be 
admitted  to  cbriatian  burial,  it  was^ 
determined  otherwise,  and  they 
were  admitted  accordingly. 

Oa  the  other  isu|iury,  the  obli- 
gf^tion  of  the  dergymao  to  read 
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the  burial  service  at  the  interment 
of  a  person  who  had  been,  baptised 
by  a  dissenting  minister,  the  opi- 
nion given  in  Mr.  W.*s  speech  is* 
quite  at  variance,  not  only  witk 
the  opinion  generally  entertained^ 
among  dissenters,  but  is  equally 
opposed  to  the  uniform  practice  of 
the  bishops,  when  they  have  been 
applied  to  in  such  cases,  and  to* 
the  recent  solemn  decision  of  Sir 
John  NichoL 

On  the  whole  subject  of  burials, 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  much  better  if  Dissen- 
ters had  no  burial  grounds  at- 
tached to  their  places  of  worship; 
It  brings  upon  them  a  considerable 
expence ;  it  leads  to  frequent  al- 
tercations with  the  clergy ;  and  it 
has  destroyed  that  unity  of  feel- 
ing and  of  co-operation,  which 
wolild  otherwise  prevail  among^ 
them  on  the  subject  of  buriaK 
We  do  not  need  the  reading  of  the 
clergy  at  the  graves  of  our  dcr 
ceased  friends.  Let  our  ministers, 
if  it  be  thought  proper,  attend  at 
the  house  from  which  the  corpse 
is  to  be  borne,  and  there  deliver 
such  religious  advice  and  conso- 
lation as  the  occasion  may  require, 
and  then  with  a  decent  and  im- 
pressive stillness,  accompany  the 
mourners  to  the  grave  of  their 
deceased  relatives. 

There  is  another  passage  in  the 
printed  copies  of  Mr.  W.'s  speeclr 
which  calls  for  serious  considera- 
tion, *'  one  man  who  had  beea 
twice  baptised  was  refused  to  be 
married,  unless  he  wobld  submit 
to  a  third  baptism/'  We  are  told, 
indeed,  the  committee  has  been; 
written  to  on  this  subject,  but  no' 
information  is  given  as  to  the 
r&ult  This  method  of  reporting- 
matters  is  attended  with  exten- 
sive inconvenience.  I  have  nO' 
doubt,  that  a  clergyman  who  re-^ 
fuses  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremonies  on  this  account,  ir 
liable  to  an  action  at  law,  and  iw 
certain  cases  to  very  heavy  da- 
mages,   Ofl  the  validity  of  the 
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clergyman's  objection,  no  opinion 
is  given  in  the  printed  speech. 
If  any  doubt  is  entertained  on  the 
subject,  it  is  desirable  that  some 
means  should  be  immediately 
adopted,    to  secure  the    general    to  give  their  advice,  and,  if  need 


session.  The  several  denomina- 
tions of  Presbyterians,  Independ- 
ents, Baptists,  and  Methodists 
should  all  be  consulted  on  the 
occasion.     All  should  be  invited 


interference  of  the  Dissenters  for 
a  revision  of  the  law.  If  the  want 
of  baptism  by  episcopally  ordained 
ministers,  be  a  legal  bar  to  mar- 
riage, it  will  not  be  long  before 
we  are  told,  that  all  the  marriages 
of  such  persons  were    illegal  ah 


be,   to  unite  in  petitions  to  the 
legislature  on  the  subject. 

A.  B. 


ON  THE  SIN  OF  PROMISE- 
BREAKING. 

Among  the  various  occasions  of 


initio,  and  consequently  all  their   complaint,  and  bitter  crimination, 
children  are  illegitimate,  and  may    perhaps  none  has  been  more  pro 


be  deprived  of  the  property  they 
have  inherited  from  their  parents. 
.  While. I  am  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  marriage,  will  you  in- 
dulge me,  Mr.  Editor,  in  a  re- 
mark on  the  want  of  information, 
and  especially  of  co-operation  in 
respect  to  the  late  bill  brought 
into  Parliament  on  the  marriage 
of  Dissenters.  Copies  of  the  bill 
were  indeed  sent  to  a  few  minis- 


Jific,  or  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence than  the  violation  of  pro- 
mises, indeed  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  adopt  language  too  strong 
in  designating  the  conduct  of  that 
person,  especially  if  he  be  a 
professor  of  religion,  who,  having 
bound  himself  by  the  solemn 
engagement  of  a  promise,  either 
carelessly  disregards,  or  delibe- 
rately violates,  without  any  pre- 


ters  in  the  country,  but  I  believe,  venting  change  of  circumstances , 

^ot  one  minister  in  ten  ever  saw  its     sacred     obligations.        The 

it.     I  am  extremely  happy  that  apostle   Paul,  while  enumerating 

the  bill  did  not  pass,  indeed  it  the    sins  by  which   the    ancient 

yras  impossible  that  it  should  pass.  Romans  were  disgraced,  mentions 

A    more    loose    and    undigested  covenant-breaking;  and  from  the 

scheme    has    seldom    been  seen,  association   in  which  this  sin  is 


Had  it  been  passed  into  a  law,  it 
must  necessarily  have  been  re- 
pealed the  next  session^and  in  the 
interim  it  would  have  created  in- 
finite confusion.  Let  the  form  of 
a  bill  be  drawn  by  some  compe- 
tent hand,  and  a  copy  of  it  sent 
to  several  ministers  of  the  respec- 
tive denominations  in  each  county 
in  England  and  Wales,  accom- 
panied with  a  request  that  it  may 
be  made  the  subject  of  careful 
discussion  at  an  Association  of 
Ministers  in  each  county,  and  th^ 
the  Secretary  of  each  Association 
transmit  the  result  of  their  delibe- 
ration to  a  Committee  in  London, 
on  .or  before  the  1st  day  of  De- 
qember  next.     The  London  Com- 


there  placed,  we  are  very  natu- 
rally induced  to  infer  its  extreme 
turpitude.  That  which  stood 
connected,  in  the  severe  reprehen- 
sions of  an  inspired  teacher  of 
Christianity,  with  the  grossest 
abominations,  could  not  be  of 
sHght  enormity. 

.  In  attempting  a  particular  de^ 
scription  of  this  sin,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  whatever  is  calcu- 
lated to  convey  an  idea  to  others, 
whether  by  legal  instrument,  by 
express  oral  declaration,  or  by 
evident  ^md  legitimate  implica- 
tion, that  we  mean  to  do  some- 
thing for  them,  which  in  their  view 
is  desirable,  amounts  to  a  pro- 
mise;  and  to  violate  any  such 


mittee  would  theo  be  prepared  to^  engagement,  where  no,  impossibi- 
form  a  bill  for  the  consideration  lity  has  subsequently  intervened, 
of  Parliament  Iq    the  following   is  an  act  of  the  basest  kind,  and 
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must  involve  in  its  very  nature  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  guilt. 

Promise,  or  covenant-breaking 
is  highly  sinful,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  calculated  to  do  a  very  serious 
injury  to  those  persons  who  arc 
thus  led  to  repose  confidence  in 
our  professions  of  friendships. 
How  many  cases  have  occurred 
in  which  important  steps  have 
been  taken  in  reliance  upon  pro- 
mised aid;  and,  in  which,  the 
engagements  having  been  disre- 
garded, consequences  of  th^most 
disastrous  and  painful  nature  have 
followed.  Perhaps  a  train  of 
difficulties  has  thus  been  intro- 
duced which,  with  regard  to  the 
injured  individual,  has  run  parallel 
with  his  mortal  existence,  and 
accelerated  his  progress  to  an 
untimely  grave.  With  respect 
even  to  cases  of  the  least  aggra- 
vated nature,  the  following  scrip- 
ture declaration  is  quite  appro- 
priate:  **  Better  is  it  that  thou 
shouldst  not  vow,  than  that  thou 
should  est  vow  and  not  pay." — 
Ecc.  V.  5. 

Again,  promise,  or-  covenant- 
breaking  is  highly  sinfol',  inas- 
much as  it  is  an  abuse  of  one  of 
the  most  important  faculties 
which  God  has  communicated  to 
man,  or  one  of  the  most  valuable 
acquisitions  to  which  a  kind 
Providence  has  been  pleased  to 
direct  all  civilized  nations.  The 
gift  of  speech,  and  the  art  of 
writing,  were,  no  doubt,  intended 
to  promote  the'  happiness  and 
v^elfare  of  mankind,  and  npt  to 
deceive  and  afflict  the  unsuspect- 
ing with  disappointment  and 
niisery% 

The  guilt,  of  promise-breaking 
is  very  seriously  aggravated,  as 
well  as  attended  with  more  inju- 
rious conSiequences,  where,  a  pro- 
fession of  religion  is  made.  It  is 
an  imperative  obligation,  resting 
upon  all  who  profess  the  name  of 
Christ,  to  adorn,  in  all  things,  the 
doctrines  of  God  their  Saviour, 
and  to  give, no  offence  either  to 
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the  Jew,  or  to  the  Gentile,  or  to  , 
the  church  of  God.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Christian,  by  a  strict 
attention  to  all  that  is  honourable 
in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  to 
endeavour  to  "  put  to  silence  the 
ignorancQ  of  foolish  men,"  and 
thus,  in  connexion  with  all  tha^t 
"  is  lovely  and  of  good  report,  to 
stop  the  mouths  of  gainsayers.'* 
Scarcely  a  greater  injury  can  be 
done  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  than 
what  is  done  through  the  forfeiture 
of  engagements  by  those  persons, 
w}io  profess  to  regulate  their  con- 
duct by  his  laws.  If  the  word  of 
a  professor  is  not  to  be  relied  on,' 
for  what  part  of  the  christian 
character  can  we  possibly  give 
him  credit,  and  how  can  such  an  ^ 
individual  expect  to  counteract 
the  too  prevalent  conclusions  pf 
infidelity,  that  the  religion  of 
Jesus  is  nothing  but  a  cunningly 
devised  fable. 

"  Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy 
tabernacle?  Who  shall  dwell  in 
thy  holy  hill  ?  He  that  swearelh 
to  his  own  hurt,  and  changeth 
not."— Psalm  xv.  1  and  4.  The 
converse  of  this  declaration  would,  • 
perhaps,  be  deemed  harsh  and 
uncharitable,  though  it  is  evidently 
implied. 

There  are  cases,  however,  in 
which  a  person,  through  unfore- 
seen occurrences,  is  unable  to 
fulfil  his  engagements,  and  where, 
it  must  be  admitted,  culpability 
ceases;  only,  under  these  circum- 
stances, ati  early  explanation  is 
always  due  to  the  confiding  indi- 
vidual. Cedman. 
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ORTHODOXY   OF  THE   SOCIETY 
OF  FRIENDS.  * 

{To  the  Editors.)        ' 

Gentlemen,  —  The  subject  of 
"  Quaker  orthodoxy"  was  brought 
before  the  religious  public  in  anablei 
article  published  in  the  Eclectic 
Review  of  November  last,  which^^ 
though  it  pleased,  did  not  con- 
vince me.  For  I  must  confess 
I  was  among  the  number  of  those, 
3G2  , 
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•who  feared  **  that  the  spread  of 
liberal  flentiments,  among  the 
Quaker  body,  has  been  attetkled 
witji  a  deterioration  of  religious 
charaeter,  and  abandonment  of  an 
orthodox  doctrine ;  that  Socinian- 
fem,  though  not  ostensibly  avowed, 
has  spread  widely  in  secret  among 
Us  members;"  and  though  I  was 
BOt  Ignorant  of  the  evangelical 
tone  and  devotional  feeling,  which 
pervades  the  writings  of  Tuke  and 
Allen,  Murray  and  Barton,  yet 
I  could  no  more  receive  the  sen- 
tiBaents  of  these  excellent  men, 
as  the  accredited  opinions  of 
"  Frieads"  generally,  than  I  could 
believe  the  sentiments  of  Fenelon 
aad  Van  Ess  to  be  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  Yearly  Epistles^  said  I,  are 
^  thfe  only  authentic  documents  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  opinions  <^ 
the  society — and,  the  fact,  that  in 
the  Yearly  Epistfe  of  1819,  they 
l^ve  only  a  negative  kind  of  testi- 
mony to  the  grand  and  vital  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement,  rather 
strengthened  my  suspicions  and 
fears.  You  may  j  udge  then  of  the 
\  .satisfaction  I  felt  on  reading  "  the 
Yearly  Epistle"  for  1823,  when 
I  found  that  some  of  the  great 
subjects  of  faith  and  practice,  in 
which  I  supposed  them  most  de- 
ficient)  are  avowed  and  recom- 
Q»anded  un  a  firm,  scriptural,  and 
d^votioual  manner,  highly  credi- 
UWa  to  the  best  feelings  of  their 
hearts. 

Such  a  discovery  has  certainly 
subdued  my  prejudices,  and  though 
IhavQ  always  respected  them  as 
enlightened,  liberal,  and  philan-^ 
trophic  men,  I  shall  now  rejoice  in 
the  thought  that,  as  a  body,  they 
are  holding  "  the  Head,"  to  whom, 
I  trust,  I  am  united;  and  shall 
feel  towards  them  that  sympathy 
which  ever  pervades  the  living, 
beftlthy  members  of  the  same 
body.  Without  pledgii^g  myself 
to  the  2^proval  of  every  sentence 
of  the  epistle,  let  me  request  you 
tp  ipsert  it,*  as   in   the  main   I 

*  See  the  Reli^ous  Intelligeace/ 
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diink  will  promote  the  edtfication 
of  your  readers,  while  they  will 
not  fail  to  rejoice  in  it,  as  the 
public  testimony  of  a  large  but 
hitherto  questionable  community, 
to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

Next  to  the  explicit  avowal  of 
their  belief,  in  the  divinity  and 
atonement  of  our  Lord,  yoar  rea- 
ders will  rejoice  to  find  that  they 
.  urge  in  the  epistle  the  observance 
of  duties,  which  can  only  be  prac« 
tised  and  enjoyed  by  renewed 
minds,  and  this  indicates  the 
existence  of  spiritual  religion 
amongst  them  to  a  delightful  ex- 
tent. At  least,  their  commendation 
Of  scriptural  meditation,  secret 
prayer,  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
humble  dependent  spirit,  affords  a 
^pleasing  presumption  in  favour  of 
their  unanected  piety.  But  what 
gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
because  least  of  all  expected,  was 
the  direct  recognition  of  the  duty 
of  a  devotional  observance  of  the 
Lord*$-day ;  a  duty  which  1  feared 
from  an  acquaintance  with  the 
conduct^  of  some  "  accepted 
friends,"  was  either  imperfectly 
understood,  or  sliglitly  practised 
amongst  them,  and  that  when  re- 
leased from  attendance  at  the 
meeiing,  they  occupied  its  re- 
maining hours  '^in  finding  their 
own  pleasure,  and  speaking  theur 
own  words.*''  This  reproachful 
idea  the  Society  has  now  wiped 
away,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be 
the  anxious  wish  of  every  Friend 
to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  spirit 
of  that  meeting  fh>m  which  this 
epistle  emanated,  and  which  was 
so  evidently  assisted  in  its  delibe- 
rations by  "  the  spirit  of  Christ" 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  request 
of  your  devout  readers  to  offer 
prayer  to  the  Father  of  lights, 
that  He  will  be  pleased  to  bless 
the  perusal  of  this  evangetical 
epistle  to  the  society  at  large,  and 
that  all-its  members  may  ere  long 
be  as  distinguished  for  spiritual 
religion  as  they  have  hitherto  been 
for  moral  consistency  and  active 
benevolence. 
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I  only  farther  beg  leave  to  ex-  '  DR.  WATTS, 

press  my  thanks  to  the  tinkQOwn 
writer  of  the  article  in  the  Eclectic 
Review  for  that  paper,  whi<*,  I 
cannot  but  think,  has  contributed 
to  elicit  this  important  testimony 
from  ^  the  yearly  meeting."       B. 


*ii 


DANGERS  OF  CLASSICAL  LEARN- 
Il^O,  (ESPECIALLY  AS  APPLI- 
CABLE TO  THE  ENGLISH  UNI- 
VERSITIES.) 
It  is  much  to  be  lamented^  that 
while  we  are  learning  from  the 
sdiolars  of  profane  antiquity  the 
beauties  of  imagery,  the  graces  of 
diction^  the  arts  of  oratory^  and 
the  harmony  of  poetry,  we  are 
not  better  upon  our  guard  against 
.  their  principles,  whicli  steal  upon 
us  through  the  vehicles  of  poetry 
and  oratory,  till  our  taste  is  wholly 
vitiated,  and  the  glorious  realities 
of  the  Christian  revelation  become 
insipid  and  insignificant.  Expe- 
rience shows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
dwell  with  delight  upon  the  ex- 
pressions of  heathen  writers,  with- 
out embracing  too  many  of  their 
sentiments.  Dr.  Middleton  con- 
fesses, in  one  of  his  letters,  that 
his  classical  engagements  had  ren- 
dered hint  very  squeamish  in  his 
theological  studies ;  and  I  am  well 
convinced  that  this  has  been  the 
case  with  many  others,  who,  from 
having  their  brains  filled  with 
heathen  notions,  and  their  affec- 
tions touched  with  the  vanity  of 
conscious  erudition,  have  con- 
tracted a  nausea  toward  the  Bible 
and  its  contents;  first  disrelish- 
ing, and  at  length  deliberately 
opposing  the  Christian  doctrines; 
periiaps  without  being  sensible 
how  their  minds  were  originally 
debauched.  If  this  experiment  is 
fatal  in  so  many  instances,  ^nd 
dangerous  in  all,  it  is  an  alanping 
consideration,  that  the  first  ideas 
conceived  by  school  boys  are,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  heathenish 
stamp;  and  I  fear  they  are  too 
seldom  instructed  in  due  season^ 
concerning  the  infinite  difference 
between  the  true  God  lind  the 
£alse*  AsTROF. 


.Amoko  Dr.  Watts's  academical  asr 
sociates  and  personal  friends,  was 
the  Reverend  and  Learned  Samuel 
Say,  who  was  fot  18  years  the  mi- 
nisterof  Lowestoff,  in  Suffolk,  from 
whence  he  removed  to  succeed 
Dr.  Calamy  at  Westminster*  This 
gentleman  was  a  complete  master 
of  the  classics,  and  "  was  a  very 
considerable  proficient  in  the  art 
of  poetical  criticism,''  and  therefore, 
when  his  young  friend  Watts  first 
appeared  before  the  public  as  a 
poet,  he,  in  course,  received  a  copy 
of  his  Horse  Lyricae,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  early  friendship,  and  a 
compliment  to  his  own  poetical 
talents.  This  "  presentation  copy'* 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  contains  the 
fbUowing  note  on  a  blank  leaf, 
written  in  the  Doctor's  hand. 

V  To  Mr.  Samuel  Say. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Accept  of  this  first 
labour  of  the  press,  this  ventr'ous 
Essay  of  Poesie  in  so  nice  and 
censorious  an  age  :  forgive  as  you 
read,  peruse  as  a  friend,  design  to 
be  pleased  and  not  to  judge,  and* 
if  you  can  (without  too  much 
abuse  of  your  judgement),  com- 
mend   ,♦  you  will  help  to 

free  me  from  some  ^obligations 
under  w*=^  y«*  Bookseller  has  putt 
y*  Timorous  Author, 

"Your  Friend, 
Dec.  28,  170.5.  "  I.  Watts." 

I  trust  this  fragment  will  in^ 
terest  your  readers,  and  if  the 
trembling  modesty  which  it  dis- 
plays reproves  the  obtrusive  confi- 
dence which  some  of  our  young 
poetasters  so  offensively  discover, 
the  lasting  reputation  which  the 
Doctor  has  obtained,  may  encou- 
rage the  timid  youth,  who  unites 
piety  with  poetic  talent,  to  perse- 
vere in  consecrating  his  muse  to 
the  service  of  Jehovah.  B. 


*  Two  or  three 
terated. 


words  »rc  here  obli-* 
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For  the  Oracles  of  Qod,  Four  Ora- 
tions, For  Judgment  to  come^ 
an  Argument,  in  Nine  Parts. 
By  the  Rev,  Edward  Irving, 
M.  A,  8vo.  ^  12s.  —  London  : 
Hamilton,  1 823. 

We  are  gratified  at  having  another 
and  more  advaptageous  opportu- 
nity afforded  us  of  estimating  the 
talents  of  Mr.  Irving.  His  former 
publication  was  of  too  little  mag* 
nitude  to  justify  us  in  venturing 
beyond  general  opinion ;  there  was 
quite  enough  to  shew  the  hand  of 
no  ordinary  man,  but  it  furnished 
few  data  on  which  we  might 
hazard  any  thing  of  specific  cri- 
ticism, or  calculate  the  probable 
extent  of  the  preacher's  influence 
on  society  at  large,  or  on  his  own 
flock  in  particular.  But  now  he 
comes  before  the  public  with  a 
manly  and  decided  appeal  to  the 
oracles  of  God,  and  the  revela- 
tion* of  futurity;  he  states  his 
sentiments  with  fearless  energy ; 
he  leaves  no  room  for  hesitation 
respecting  either  his  intentions  or 
his  powers,  but  assails  the  con- 
science and  the  understanding  in 
a  strain  of  eloquent  and  urgent 
expostulation  that  cannot  but 
have,  with  the  divine  blessing, 
a  beneficial  influence.  We  dif- 
fer from  him  in  matters  of  taste, 
and  we  cannot  always  assent  to 
his  modes  of  statement,  but  our 
admiration  of  his  abilities,  and  our 
conviction  of  his  ardent  anxiety 
to  do  good,  remain  unimpaired. 

Mr.  Irving*s  eloquence  is  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  It  is  far  too  rich 
and  decorated,  as  well  as  too 
wordy,  to  reseipble  the  style 
of  Demosthenes;  it  has  too  lit- 
tle refinement  or  variety  to  be 
placed  on  the  level  of  Cicero; 
at  the  same  time  it  more  fre* 
quently    app»)ache8     the     vehe- 


mence of  the  Athenian,  than  the 
playful  fancy  and  the  exquisite 
modulation  of  the  Roman.  Bos- 
suet  and  Jeremy  Taylor  have  oc- 
curred to  us  as  objects  of  com- 
parison; but  the  first  had  mote 
loftiness  and  simplicity,  the  latter 
greater  originality  of  mind,  with  a 
more  vivid  and  poetical  imaginar 
tion.  ,  Mr.  Irving's  compositions 
have  neither  the  depth  nor  the 
elaboration  of  Burke,  but  they  are 
more  intense,  and  more  effec- 
tive in  producing  conviction.  We 
have  been  told  that  Mr.  I.  is  a 
devoted  admirer  of  Milton,  and 
whether  this  be  a  correct  report  or 
not,  we  have  certainly  fancied 
a  similarity  between  the  prose- 
writings  of  the  latter,  and  the  ge- 
neral qualities  of  the  volume  be- 
fore. We  think  that  the  traces  of 
this  admiration  may  be  seen  in 
many  a  passage,  marked  with  Mil- 
tonic  character.  The  following 
brief  citation  will  instantly  remind 
our  readers  of  the  march  and 
rhythm  of  Milton's  English  prose. 

«*  Then,  stirred  np  through  all  her 
powers,  and  awakened  from  the  deep 
sleep  of  Nature  and  oblivion  of  God, 
(which  among  visible  things  she  par-  ■ 
taketh,)  our  soul  shall  come  forth  from 
the  communion  of  the  Word  full  of 
divine  enei^  and  ardour,  prepared  to 
run  upon  this  world's  theatre  the  race  of 
duty  for  the  prize  of  life  eternal.  She 
shall  erect  herself  beyond  the  measures 
and  approbation  of  men,  into  the  mea- 
sures and  approbation  of  God.  She 
shall  become  like  the  s^nts  of  old,  who, 
strengthened  by  such  repasts  of  fiiith, 
'  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  rightebus- 
ness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the 
mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence 
of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
out  of  weakness  were  made  strong, 
waxed  valiant  in  fight,  and  turned  to 
flight  She  armies  of  the  aliens.' " — ^p.  49. 

But  we  scarcely  know  how,  in 
the  teeth  of  the  wholesome  adage 
which  inculcated  the  odiousness 
of  comparisons,    we    have  be^n 
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betrayed  into  this  uncertain  and 
incoroplete  species  of  criticism. 
Mr,  Irving  is  no  servile  imitator, 
he  stands  on  his  ovm  merits,  and 
on  that  groi^nd  he  may  well  claim 
from  lis  an  estimate  unimpaired 
by  an  invidious  reference  to  illus- 
trious names  either  amon^  the 
dead  or  the  living.  The  latter, 
indeed,  we  have  carefully  avoided, 
and  those  of  the  former  whom  we 
have  taken  as  our  standard,  are  of 
the  highest  rank  in  eenius  and  in 
fyme.  We  confess,  however,  that 
Mr.  Irving  takes  us  entirely  off 
the  carpet-ground  of  criticism, 
which,  in  the  greater  number  of 
the  works  that  come  before 
us,  renders  our  task  tolerably 
easy.  With  excellences  of  d 
high  order,  he  combines  pecu- 
liarities which,  in  our  view,  are 
exceedingly  injurious  to  the  effect 
of  his  composition.  If  his  taste 
were  equal  to  his  strength  and 
energy,  if  he  were  more  alive  to 
the  supremacy  of  simplicity  over 
all  the  other  elements  of  style,  if 
he  would  steadily  repress  the 
rhetorician,  and  abstain  from  ming- 
ling artificial  excitement  with  the 
mastery  of  genuine  power  and  feel- 
ing, which  he  frequently  displays, 
be  might  take  his  stand,  if  not 
among  the  highest,  at  least  not 
far  below  the  highest,  of  cotem* 
porary  orators.  We  cannot  per- 
ceive any  advantage  gained  by 
adopting  certain  antiquated  forms 
of  expression, '  nor  by  the  intro* 
.duction  of  words  and  phrases 
commonly  used  in  a  low  or  lu- 
dicrous sense.  We  had  marked 
some  of  these  as  we  went  through 
the  volume,  but  we  have  no  relish 
for  the  v^otIl  -of  carping  at  minor 
defects  amid  substantial  excel- 
lence, and  we  wilUngly  pass  for« 
ward  with  4he  simple  observation 
that  we  do  not  like  to  see  in  a 
man  of  genius,  th^  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  voluntary  descent. 

We  shall,  at  present,  confine 
ourselves  to  the  "  Orations  for  the 
Oracles  of  God,"  leaving  to  ano- 
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ther  article  the  '^^  Argument  for 
Judgment  to  come." 

"l^are  set,"  writes  Mr.  Irving  in 
bis  preface,  '*  the  example  of  two  new 
methods  of  bandlmg  religioiis  truth-^ 
the  Oration,  and  the  Argument;  the  one 
intended  to  be  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  Oration,  the  be^t  vehicle  for  ad- 
dressing the  minds  of  men  which  the 
world  £ith  seen,  far  beyond  the  sermOn, 
of  which  the  very  name  hath  learned  to 
inspire  drowsiness  and  tedium ;  the  other 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Apolo- 
gies, with  this  difference,  that  it  is 
pleaded  not  before  any  judicial  bar,  but 
before  the  tribunal  of  human  thought 
and  feeling." 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we 
have  a  clear  apprehension  of  Mr. 
Irving's  n^eaning.  The  resem- 
blance betv^en  his  "  Argument'* 
and  the  ancient  Apologies,  we 
shall  not  now  discuss,  as  we  have 
not  as  yet  read  the  former  with  suf- 
ficient attention  to  be  able  to  say 
how  far  it  approaches  or  recedes 
from  the  model ;  but  with  respect 
to  the  *'  Orations,"  we  are  not 
able  to  perceive  their  dissimilarity 
from  "  the  Sermon,"  excepting  in 
a  less  decided  use  of  sub-aivision. 
Diviarion,  or  arrangement,  which  is 
in  reality  the  same  thing,  must 
exist  in  every  intelligible  address ; 
but  if  it  be  meant  merely  to  ex- 
clude the  formality  of  "  heads," 
principal  and  subordinate,  there  is 
no  novelty  in  the  practice ;  it  has 
been  done  by  Bossuet,  Chalmers, 
Robert  Hall;  it  has  been  ex- 
pressly recommended  by  Chemi- 
nais;  and  it  is  frequently  acted, 
upon  by  preachers  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Establishment.  It  is 
only  a  few  weeks  since  we  heard, 
in  this  metropoHs,  a  sermon,  de- 
ficient, indeed,  in  evangelical  sa- 
vour, but  of  exquisite  polish,  writ- 
ten as  nearly  as  possible  on  the 
plan  of  these  Orations,  though 
immeasurably  inferior  in  energy 
and  usefulness.  We  agree,  how- 
ever, most  completely,  with  Mr. 
Irving  in  his  main  principle,  that 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  have  taken 
too  narrow  ground,  that  they  have 
not  availed  themselves'  of  all  the 
comprehensiveness  of  their  high 
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of  their  celestial  ininistries. 
.  la  these  Orations,  three  points  are 
discussed.  The  due  preparation  for 
receiving  the  Oracles  of  God — The 
Viojmer  of  consulting  them — and 
their  strict  observance.  On  all 
these  topics  we  have  mvich  most 
eloquent  and  interesting  exhorta- 
tion, and  we  trust  that  this  volume, 
ia  its  extensive  circulation,  will 
carry  its  effective  and  invialuabie 
instructions  into  recesses  where 
the  Gospel  has  never  yet  been 
allowed  to  penetrate;  we  rejoice 
that  such  warnings  as  the  follow- 
ing will  find  a  way  into  cabinets 
where  the  refinements  of  luxury, 
or  the  pursuits  of  secular  lite- 
iiature,  have  hithertoshut  out  the 
awful  realities  of  revealed  truth. 

-  <*  'Us  written,  'tis  written,  tis  scaled 
of  iLearea,  and  a  few  years  sball  repeal  it 
aU.  Be  assured  it  is  even  so  to  happen . 
to  the  despisers  of  holy  writ.  "With  this 
in  arrear,  what  boots  liberty,  pleasure, 
enjoyment— all  within  the  hour-glass  of 
time,  or  the  round  earth's  continent,  all 
the  sensibilities  of  life,  all  the  ppwers  of 
man,  all  the  attractions  of  woman  ! 

*<  Terror  hath  sitten  enthroned  on  the 
brows  of  tyrants,  and  made  the  heart  of 
H  nation  quake  ;  but  upon  this  peaceful 
volume  there  sits  a  terror  to  mak^  the 
mute  world  stand  aghast.  Yet  not  the 
terror  of  tyranny  neither,  but  the  terror 
of  justice,  which  abides  the  scomers  of 
t^  most  High  God>  and  tlie  revilers  of 
his  ifiost  gvacious  Son.  And  is  it  not 
just,  though  terrible,  that  be  who  brooked 
liot  in  heaven  one  moment's  disaffection, 
but  launched  the  rebel  host  to  hell  and 
bouttd  them  evermoiie  in  chains  of  dark- 
less, should  also  do  his  sovereigni  will 
upon  the  disaffected  of  this  earih,  whom 
he  hath  long  endured  and  pleaded  witl^i|X 
vaan." — pp.  64,  65. 

<*  Hell  is  not  to  be  despised,  like  a  sick 
bed,  if  any  of  you  be  so  hardy  as  to 
despise  a  sick  bed.  There  are  no  com- 
forting kindred,  no  physician's  aid,  no 
hope  of  recovery,  no  melancholy  relief  of 
d^tb,  no  sustenance  of  grace.  It  is  no 
work  of  earthly  torture  or  executlop>. 
-with  a  good  cause  to  suffer  in,  and  a  be- 
holding world  or  posterity  to  look  on,  a 
good  conscience  to  approve,  perhaps 
aOftrnfyl  W9rds  to  revenge  cruel  actions, 
ai^d  the  constant  plav  of  resolution  or 
study  of  revenge.  It  is  no  struggle  of 
m;nd  against  its  material  envelopments 


the  sentinient  of  virtue  nobly  down- 
bearing  the  sense  of  pain.  1  cannot 
render  it  to  ^ey,  but  I  can  render  it  to 
fear.  Why  may  it  not  be  the  agony  of 
all  diseases  the  body  is  Susceptible  of, 
with  the  anguish  of  all  deranged  concep- 
tions and  disordered  feelings,  stinging 
recollections,  present  remorses,  bursting^ 
indignations,  with  notiiuig:  but  ourselves 
to  burst  on,  dismal  prospects*  fearful 
certainties,  fur^,  folly,  and  desnair. 

'*  I  know  it  is  not  only  the  fashion  of 
the  world,  but  of  Christians,  to  despise 
the  preaching  of  f^ure  woe ;  but  the 
methods  of  modern  schools  which  are 
consent  with  one  idea  for  their  gospel, 
and  one  motive  for  their  activity,  we 
willingly  renonnee  for  ^e  broad  methods 
of  the  Scripture,  which  bring  out  ever 
and  anon  the  recesses  of  the  future,  to 
upbear  duty  and  downhear  wickedness,, 
and  assail  men  by  their  hopes  and  fears 
as  often  as  by  their  affections,  by.  the 
authority  of  God  as  often  as  by  the  con- 
straining love  of  Christy  by  arguments  of 
reason  and  of  interest  no  less.  Therefore 
sustained  by  the  frequent  example  of  our 
Saviour,  the  most  tender-hearted  of  all 
beings,  and  who  to  man  bath  shown  the 
most  excessive  love;  we  return,  and 
give  men  to  wit,  that  the  despisers  of 
GoQ's  laws  and  of  Christ's  gospel,  shall 
by  no  means  escape  the  most  rigorous 
fate.  Pain,  pain  inexorable,  tribulation 
and  anguish  shall  be  their  everlasting 
doom !  The  smoke  of  their  torments, 
ascendeth  for  ever  and  ever.  One  frail 
thread  snapped  and  they  are  down  to  the 
bottomless  pit.  Think  of  him  who  had 
a  sword  suspended  by  a  hair  over  his 
naked  neck  while  he  lay  and  feasted, — 
think  of  yourselves  suspended  over  the 
pit  of  perdition  by  the  flimsy  thread  of 
life-^a  thread  near  worn,  weak  in  a 
thousand  places,  ever  threatened  by  the 
fatal  shears  which  soon  shall  clip  it. 
You  believe  the  Scriptures,  then  this  you 
believe,  which  is  true  as  that  Christ  died 
to  save  you  from  the  same.  If  you  call 
for  a.^uce  to  such  t^rrifio  pictures,  then 
ciUl  for  meroy  against  the  more  terrific 
realities;  but  if  you  be  too  callous  or 
too  careless  to  call  for  mercy,  and  ensue 
repentance,  your  pastors  may  give  yoa 
truce  to  the  picturea,  but  God  will  givse 
no  abeyance  to  the  realities  into  whieh 
they  are  dropping  evermore,  and  yoa 
shall  likewise  presently  drop^  if  you  re- 
pent nof'^pp,  ^6—68. 

And  we  would  hope  tKat  even 
in  those  residences  of  pride  and 
self-indulgence  as  those  to  which  . 
we  have  first  alluded,  the  follow- 
ing spirit-stjrring  appeal  would 
not  be  altogether  unfelt. 
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,  *^  Come  over/  ca9t  in  your  lot  with 
tkesfuntSy  vouhave  cverj  thing  to  gain 
— peace  of  conscience,  a  divine  joy,  a 
fellowship  with  God,  a  special  providence, 
a  heritage  of  promise  and  blessing,  a 
triomphant  death,  and  a  crown  of  ever- 
lasting  life.  The  choice  of  men  are  here 
— the  prime  specimens  of  manhood,  the 
royal  priesthood  and  chosen  generation 
of  mankind — and  worth  domestic,  with 
•Piety,  her  guardian  genius,  is  here;  and 
worth  public,  with  Ctmrity,  her  guardian 
genius,  is  here  j  and  enterprize  heroic, 
with  Faith,' her  guardian  genius,  is  here ; 
and  the  chief  fathers  of  science  and 
knpwledge  have  likewise  clave  with  the 
saints;  and  the  greatest  inventors,  the 
inventors  of  reformation  in  all  worthy . 
matters,  are  here;  apostles,  and  pro- 
phets, and  patriarchs,  are  here;  and, 
finally,  the  first-bom  of  every  creature, 
who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever ! 
Amen." — p,  74. 

After  having  described  the  frame 
of  gratitude  and  devotion  in  which 
the  Scriptures  ought  to  be  received 
and  consulted,  Mr.  Irving  goes  on 
to  describe  the  awful  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  real  state  of  things 
in  the  human  heart  and  in  the  world 
at  large.  v 

*'  Far  and  foreic^n  from  such  an  opened 
and  awakened  bosom  is  that  cold  and 
formal  hand  which  is  generally  laid  upon 
the  sacred  volume ;  that  unfeeling  and 
unimpressive  tone  with  which  its  accents 
are  pronounced  ;  and  that  listless  and  in- 
curious ear  into  which  its  blessed  sounds 
are  received.  How  can  you,  thus  unim- 
passioned,  hold  communion  with  themes  ' 
in  which  every  thing  awful,  vital*  and 
endearing,  do  meet  together!  Why  is 
not  curiosity,  curiosity  ever  hungry,  on 
,  edge  to  know  the  doings  and  intentions 
of  Jehovah  King  of  kings  ?  Why  is  not 
interest,  interest  ever  awake,  on  tiptoe 
to  hear  the  future  destiny  of  itself? 
Why  is  not  the  heart  that  panteth  over 
the  world  after  love  and  friendship,  over- 
powered with  the  full  tide  of  the  divine' 
acts  and  expressions  of  love  ?  Where  is 
Nature  gone  when  she  is  not  moved 
wjth  the  tender  mercy  of  Christ'  ?  Mc- 
thinks  the  affections  of  men  are  fallen 
into  the  yellow  leaf.  Of  your  poets, 
which 'charm  the  world's  ear,  who  is  he 
that  inditeth  a  song  unto  his  God? 
Some  will  tune  their  harps  to  sensual 
pleasures, 'and  by  the  enchantment  of 
their  genius  well  nigh  commend  theur 
unholy  themes  to  the  imagination  of 
saints.  Others,  to  the  high  and  noble 
sentiments  of  the  heart,  will  sing  of 
domestic  joys  and  happy  unions,  casting 
around  sorrow  the  radiancy  of  virtue, 
and  bod3ring  forth,  in  imdying  forms, 
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the  short-lived  vinons  of  joy !  Others 
have  enrolled  themselves  the  high  priests 
of  mute  Nature's  charms,  enchanting 
her  echoes  with  their  minstrelsy,  aad 
peopling  her  solitudes  with  the  bright 
creatures  of  their  fancy.  But  when,  since 
the  davs  of  the  blind  master  of  English 
song,  hath  any  poured  forth  a  lay  worthy 
of  the  Christian  theme  ?  Nor  in  philo- 
sophy, *  the  palace  of  the  soul,'  have 
men  been  more  mindful  of  their  Maker. 
The  flowers  of  the  garden  and  the  hcnrbs 
of  the  fiel^  have  their  unwearied  de- 
.  votees,  crossing  the  ocean,  wayfaring  in 
the  desert,  and  making  devdut  pilgrim- 
ages to  eveiy  region  of  nature,  for  offer- 
ings to  their  patron  muse.  Therocks, 
from  their  residences  among  theelouds 
to  their  deep  rests  in  the  dark  bowels  of 
the  earth,  have  a  most  bold  and  ven- 
turous priesthood ;  who  see  in  their 
rough  and  flinty  faces  a  more  delectable 
image  to  adore  than  in  the  revealed 
countenance  of  Grod.  And  the  political 
welfare  of  the  world  is  a  very  Moloch, 
who  can  at  any  time  command  his 
hecatomb  of  human  victims.*  But  the 
revealed  sapience  of  God,  to  which  the 
harp  of  David  and  the  prophetic  lyre  of 
Isaiah  were  strung,  the  prudence  of  God 
which  the  wisest  of  men  coveted  after, 
preferring  it  to  every  gift  which  heaven 
could  confer — and  the  eternal  Intelligence 
himself,  in  human  form,  and  the  unction 
of  the  holy  one  which  .abideth, — these 
the  common  heart  of  man  hath  forsaken, 
and  refused  to  be  charmed  withal. 

<<  I  testify,  that  there  ascendeth  not 
from  earth,  a  Hosannah  of  his  children 
to  bear  witness  in  the  ear  of  the  upper 
regions  to  the  wonderful  mamfestations 
of  his 'God!  From  a  few  scattered 
hamlets,  hi  a  small  portion  of  his  wide 
territory,  a  small  voice  ascendeth  like 
the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wihlemess. 
But  to  the  service  of  our  general  Pre- 
server there  is  no  concourse,  from  Dan 
unto  Beershebn,  of  our  people ;  the 
greater  part  of  whom,  after  two  thousand 
years  of  apostolic  commission,  know  not 
the  testimonies  of  our  God ;  and  the 
multitude  of  those  who  do  reject  or  • 
despise  them !" — pp.  17 — 19. 

Mr.  I.  returns  to  this  important 
subject  at  the  close  of  his  fourth  . 
Oration,  and  after  a  most  ad« 
mirable  description  of  the  general 
literature  of  our  day,  he  expresses 
his  "  solemn  conviction," 

*'  That  until  advocates  of  religion  do 
arise  to  make  unhallowed  pOets,  and 
undevout  dealers  in  science,  and  intern* 
perate  advocates  of  policy,  and  all  other 
pleaders  before  the  public  mind,  giire 
place,  and  know  the  inferiority  of  weir 
various  provinces  to  this  of  ours— till 
3H 
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this  most  ftital  error,  tbtt  our  sobject  must  advert  to  a  subject  on  which, 
if  second  rate,  be  diisipated  by  a  first 
late  advocation  of  it — ^tiH  wc  can  shift 
these  others  into  the  back-ground  of  the 
great  theatre  of  thought,  by  clear  supe- 
riority in  the  treatment  of  our  subject, 
we  shall  never  see  the  men  of  under- 
standing in  this  nation  brought  back  to 
the  fqnntVins  of  living  water,  from  which 
their  fathers'  drew  the  life  of  all  their 
greatness. 

**  Many  will  think  it  an  unchristian 
thing  to  reason  thus  violently,  and  many 
will  think  it  altogether  unintelligible ; 
and  to  ourselves  it  would  feel  uaseemly, 
did  we  not  reassure  ourselves  by  look- 
ing around.  They  are  ruling  and  they 
are  ruled,  but  God's  oracles  rule  them 
sot.  They  are  -studying  every  record  of 
antiquity  in  their  seats  of  learning,  but 
^e  record  of  God,  and  of  him  whom  he 
hath  sent,  is  almost  unheeded.  They 
enjoy  every  communion  of  so'ciety,  of 
pleasure,  of  enterprise,  this  world  af- 
fords; but  little  communion  with  the 
Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
They  carry  on  commerce  with  all  lands, 
the  bustle  and  noise  of  their  traffic  fill 
the  whole  earth;  they  go  to  and  fro, 
and  knowledge  is  increased, — ^but  how 


while  we  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
disposed  to  admit  the  justice  of 
Mr  Irving's  comments,  we  cannot 
help  being  of  opinion  that  he  has 
used  stronger  language  than  is 
either  just  or  expedient.  Large 
as  our  extracts  have  been,  we 
must  allow  Mr.  I.  to  state  his 
sentiments  in  his  own  language/ 

<«  That  which  I  have  sketched  of  the 
tout's  necessities  needeth  something  more 
than  to  rake  the  Scriptures  for  a  few 
opinions,  which,  by  what  audiority  I 
know  not,  they  have  exalted  with  the 
proud  name  of  the  doctrines:  as  i£  all 
scripture  were  not  profitable  for  doc- 
trine.— Masterful  men,  or  the  masterful 
current  of  opinion,  hath  ploughed  with 
the  word  of  God,  and  the  fruit  has  been 
to  inveigle  the  mind  into  the  exclusive 
admiration  of  some  few  truths,  which 
being  planted  in  the  belief,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  in  all  religious  expositions  and 
cUscourses,  have  become  popular  idols, 
which  frown  heresy  and  excommunica- 
tion upon  all  who  dare  stand  for  the  un- 


few  in  the  hasting  crowd  are  hasting     adulterated,  uncurtailed  testimony.  Such 


After  the  kingdom  of  God.  Mean  while 
death  sweepeth  on  with  his  chilling  blast, 
fireezing  up  the  life  of  generations,  catch- 
ing their  spirits  unblessed  with  any  pre- 
paration of  peace,  quenching  hope  and 
binding  destiny  for  evermore  Their 
graves  are  dressed,  and  their  tombs  are 
adorned.  But  their  spirits,  where  are 
they  ?  How  oft  hath  this  city,  where  I 
now  write  these  lamentations  over  a 
thoughtless  age,  been  filled  and  emptied 
of  her  pec^le  since  first  she  reared  her 
itoperialliead!  How  many  generations 
of  her  revellers  have  gone  to  another 
kind*  of  revelry ;  how  many  generations 
of  her  gay  courtiers  to  a  royal  residence 
where  courtier  arts  are  not ;  how  many 
generations  of  her  toilsome  tradesmen  to 
the  place  of  silence,  whither  no  gain  can 
fblioW  them!  How  'time  bath  swept 
over  her,  age  after  age,  with  its  con- 
suming wave,  swidlowing  every  living 
thing,  and  bearing  it  away  unto  the 
shores  of  eternity !  The  sight  and 
thought  of  all  which  is  our  assurance 
that  we  have  not  in  the  heat  of  our 
feelings  surpassed  the  merit  of  the  case. 
The  theme  is  fitter  for  an  indignant  pro- 
phet, than  an  uninspired  sinful  man." — 
pp.  96—98. 

But  we  must,  for  the  present, 
desist  from  farther  citation,  though 
we  are  reluctantly  leaving  seve-^ 
ral  passage*  that  we  had  mark- 
ed. '  Before,  however,  we  close 
t^is  division  of  our  firticle,    we 


Shiboleths  every  age  hath  been  trained 
to  mouth;  and  it  is  as  much  as  one's 
religious  character  ia  worth,  to  think 
that  the  doctrinal  Shiboleths  of  the  pre* 
sent  day  may  not  include  the  whole  con- 
tents and  capacity  of  the  written  word. 
But,  truly,  there  are  higher  fears  than 
the  fear  even  of  the  religious  world ;  and 
greater  loss  than  the  loss  of  religious 
fame.  Therefore,  craving  indulgence  of 
you  to  hear  us  to  an  end,  and  asking  the 
credit  of  good  intention  upon  what  you 
have  afaretuly  heard,  we  summon  your 
whole  unconstrained  man  to  the  engage- 
ment of  reading  the  word ;  —  not  to 
authenticate  a  meagre  outline  of  opimons 
elsewhere  derived,  but  to  prove  and 
purify  all  the  sentiments  which  bind  the 
confederations  of  life;  to  prove  and 
purify  all  the  feelings  which  instigate 
the  actions  of  life ;  many  to  annihilate  ; 
many  to  implant;  all  to  regulate  and 
reform; — ^to  bridle  the  tongue  till  its 
words  come  fcHrth  in  unbon  with  the 
word  of  God,  and  to  people  the  whole 
soul  with  the  population  of  new  thonghts, 
which  that  word  reveals  of  God  and 
man—of  the  present  and  the  future. 
These  doctrines,  truly,  should  be  like 
the  mighty  rivers  which  fertilize  our 
island,  whose  waters,  before  escaping 
to  the  sea,  have  found  their  way  to  the 
roots  of  each  several  flower,  and  plant, 
and  stately  tree,  and  covered  the  face  of 
the  land  with  beauty  and  with  fertility— 
spreading  plenty  for  the  ei^oyment  of 
man  and  beast.  So  ought  tliese  great 
doctrines  of  tJ^e  grace  of  God  in  C&t, 
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and  the  help  of  God  in  the  Spirit^  and 
fallea  man's  need  of  both — to  carry^ 
health  and  vitality  to  the  whole  soul 
and  surface  Of  Christian  lif^.  But  it 
hath  appeared  to  us,  that,  most  unlike 
such  wide-spreading  streams  of  fertilitTy 
they  are  often  as  it  were  confined  withm 
rocky  channels  of  intolerance  and  dispu- 
taUon,  where  they  hold  noisy  brawl  with 
every  impediment^  draining  off  the  natn- 
rjj  juices  of  the  soul;  and  instead  of 
fruits  and  graces^  leaving  all  behind 
naked,  barren,  and  unpeopled." — pp. 
46-^2. 

There  is  a  vagueness  about  this 
passage  which  renders  it  both  dif- 
ficult .  and  unpleasant  to  grapple 
with.  We  have  in  it  a  general 
objection  made  to  the  investment 
of  "  a  few  opinions"  with  the  im- 
posing title  of  *'  the  doctrines ^'^ 
inasmuch  as  all  Scripture  is  profit- 
able for  doctrine^  If,  by  "  the  doc- 
trines," Mr.  Irving  means  the 
**  opinions"  which  are  commonly 
understood  as  included  in  the 
phrase ;  "  <&e  doctrines  of  graced* 
we  do  not  see  in  what  way  a  firm 
conviction  of  their  truth  can  be 
liable  to  the  charge  of  dispensing 
with  any  portion  of  Scripture,  or 
of  diminishing  its  importance.  We 
are  not  for  elevating  all  the  peculi- 
arities of  our  creed  to  the  dignity  of 
terms  of  communion,  though  there 
are  some  of  them,  at  least,  to 
question  which  would  be,  m  our 
opinion,  to  counferjtct  the  vety  in- 
tention of  Holy  Writ;  but  we  are 
unable  to  devise  any  possible 
mode  of  getting  forward  either 
in  preaching  or  arguing,  except  by 
the  reduction  of  the  sapred  writ- 
ings to  their  main  principles,  and 
the  assumption  of  these  as  the 
ground-work  of  all  discussion  and 
exhortation.  We  disapprpve  as 
much  as  Mr.  I.  can  do,  the  syn- 
thetic method  of  studying  the 
Bible  when  made  to  supersede 
tbat  wis#  and  wholesome  induc- 
tion which  is  the  only  satisfactory 
basis  of  iScfipture'  knowledge ; 
but,  having  thus  studied  the  Word 
of  God,  having  thus  ascertained 
to  our  own  conviction,  its  bearings 
and  its  resultSi  are  we  to  be  for- 


bidden to  make  use  of  the  latter, 
on  the  pretext  that  as  all  Scripture 
is  said  to  be  profitable,  it  is  un- 
lawful to  single  out  those  leading 
points  on  which  the  system  turns, 
and  to  make  them  the  distinctions 
of  our  creed,  and  the  staple  of  our' 
argument.  Unless  we  greatly 
misunderstand  Mr.  Irving*s  lan- 
guage, he  charges  "the  religious 
world"  with  wprshipping  certain 
"  popular  idols"  which  **  frown 
heresy  and  excommunication  upon* 
all  who  dare  stand  for  the  unadul- 
terated, '  uncuFtailed  testimony." 
We  really  do  not  know  what  this 
Ijiay  mean,  but  we  are  sure  that  in' 
its  apparent  import  it  is  neither 
liberal  nor  just.  There  are  some 
**  opinions"  we  suppose,  which 
Mr.  Irving  holds  to  be  necessary 
to  a  right  and  saving  profession 
of  the  Gospel,  or  he  would  not 
have  employed  a  whole  volume  in 
eloquently  enforcing  them,  and 
the  doctrinalists  who  have  pro- 
voked his  censure,  do  nothing- 
more. 

Neither  can  we  concur  in  his 
objections  to  the  educational  usd 
of  catechetical  forms.  He  admits 
that  they  are  useful  in  "  their 
proper  place  of  discerning  heresy, 
and  preserving  in  the  church  a 
unity  of  faith,"  but  he  objects  to 
them  as  **  instruments  of  a  re- 
ligious education."  We  have  no 
room  for  the  insertion  of  the  ob- 
servations by  which  he  sustains 
his  opposition,  but  they  appear 
to  proceed  on  the  mistaken  notion, 
that  where  catechisms  are  em- 
ployed in  early  instruction,  they 
exclude  the  use  of  the  Scriptures, 
whereas  in  all  cases  within  our 
knowledge,  they  are  employed 
in  subserviency  to  the  Word  of 
God. 


Sabbaths  at  Home:  or  a  Help 
to  their  right  Improvement ; 
founded  on  the  Forty-secofid 
and  Forty ^third  Psalms,  In- 
tended for  the  2ise  of  Pious  Per* 
sons  when  prevented  from  at'  » 
3  H2 
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tending  the  Public  Worship  of 
God.  By  Henry  March, — 
8vo.  pp.  272. 

The  class  of  books  to  which  this 
volume  belongs  is  very  small ;  in 
truths  we  are  at  a  loss  to  name 
works  of  recent  date,  with  which 
it  might  well  be  associated  or 
compared.  Whatever  may  be  the 
causes,  (some  of  them  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  assign,)  which 
have  directed  the  current  of  reli- 
gious instruction  from  the  press 
into  other  channels,  the  fact  will 
not  be  questioned,  that  books  for 
the  closet,  breathing  a  spirit  at 
once  elevated,  evangelical,  and 
fervent,  are  rare :  we  would  not 
hastily  infer  that  this  scarcity  is 
the  indication  of  a  corresponding 
deficiency  of  devotional  feeling  in 
the  Christian  Church ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  hope  and  believe  that 
the  actual  number  of  persons  is 
not  small,  who  are  prepared  to 
embrace  every  opportunity  of 
placing  themselves  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  high-toned  spiritual 
direction ;  especially  in  those  sea- 
sons^ when  affliction  restores  the 
soul  to  the  recollection  of  its  better 
purposes.  Mr.  March  writes  for 
persons  of  this  description ;  he 
supposes  his  reader  to  be  truly 
solicitous  to  maintain  the  vi- 
gour and  the  purity  of  the  reli- 
gious affections ;  and  to  be  one  of 
those  who  seek  Jirst  the  kingdom 
of  God, ---that  kingdom  in  the 
heart  which  is  not  subject  to  the 
observation  of  the  world.  The 
immediate  design  of  the  work,  as 
is  apparent  from  the  title,  is  to 
give  imptilse  and  direction  to  the 
meditations  and  the  devotions  of 
the  Christian,  when  detained  by 
affliction  from  public  worship.  In 
this  specific  design,  as  well  as  by 
the  pure  and  fervent  spirit  which 
breathes  through  the  volume,  it 
will  stand  distinguished  from  the 
mass  of  religious  publications. 

.  The  verses  of  the  two  Psalms 
named  in  the  title  page,  furnish 


the  subjects  of  ten  chapters,  which, 
with  great  neatness  and  propriety, 
are  distinguished  thus :  1.  Desire ; 
2.  Mourning;  3.  Retrospection; 
4.  Conflict  ;  5.  Anticipation  ; 
6.'  Expostulation  ;  7.  Reliance  ; 
8.  Appeal;  9.  Intercession;  10. 
Conquest.  Each  chapter  is  sub- 
divided by  two  or  three  leading 
observations.  To  aid  the  reader 
in  judging  of  the  quality  of  his 
own  religious  feelings,  and  to 
exalt  those  feelings  above  their 
ordinary  level,  are  the  objects  kept 
in  view  throughout  the  volume  :  it 
is  but  seldom  that  the  writer  is 
turned  aside  from  the  pursuit  of 
these  objects,  by  observations  di- 
rected to  the  conscience  of  the 
specious  and  false  professor ;  and 
yet,  when  he  does  so,  it  is  with 
peculiar  discrimination  and  force. 

"  There  was  yet  another  and  far 
higher  motive  that  influenced  the  desire 
of  the  Psalmist  to  be  restored  to  the 
public  seiTice  of  God  ;  ^which  was,  t)iat 
he  might  hmour  Him,  might  <<  give  unto 
the  Lord  the  giorj  due  unto  his  name." 
A  motive  this,  which,  from  its  spiritual 
and  holy  nature,  very  greatly  transcends 
those  that  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Yet  are  those  other  motives  spiritual  and 
holy  also,  though  not  in  the  same  exalted 
degree.  The  desires  after  public  ordi- 
nances, which  especially  refer  to  our 
own  edification  in  knowledge,  our  own 
growth  in  grace,  and  our  own  spiritual 
comfort,  arc  not  only  lawful,  but,  as 
has  been  shown,  when  procee^ng  from 
the  right  source,  are  excellent  and  holy, 
having  a  divine  origin.  But  when, 
through  a  superior  influence,  we  can  rise 
to'a  forgetfulncss  of  ourselves,  to  that 
sublime  height,  where,  contemplating 
'and  adoring  the  wonders  and  the  glories 
of  the  Divine  character,  we  *  lose  our- 
selves in  Him,  in  light  ineffable  ;*  then  « 
have  we  attained  to  a  disposition  of  mind 
as  far  surpassing  those  lesser  motives, 
as  the  cloudless  ether  of  the  upper  re- 
gions exceeds  in  purity  the  min^d  at- 
mosphere of  our  lower  world.  All  the 
desires  of  our  corrupted  nature,  however 
speciously  disguised  or  unconsciously 
hidden, — all  terminate  in  seif.  vThe  re- 
novation of  our  nature  eminently  consists 
in  a  conversion  from  the  worship  of  self, 
to  the  worship  of  *  the  only  living  and 
true  God.' Most  won- 
drous and  admirable  plan,  which  combines 
together  the  happiness  of  the  creature 
and  the\glory  of  w  Creator  i  and  blends 
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tbcm  as  in  one !  But  it  is  greatlv  to  be 
feared  that  the  exalted  moUve  of  ascri- 
bing gloiy  to  God,  and  of  honouring  his 
name,  very  feebly  influences  the  minds 
of  many  professors  who  duly  frequent, 
and  affect  to  value  the  public  services  of 
religion.  With  some  it  seems  to  be 
scarcely « if  at  all,  thought  of,  much  less 
regarded  as  of  supreme  importance. 
With  them  religion  appears  to  be  little 
more  than  refined  te^m.  To  be  made 
to  belierc  that  they  are  safe,  and,  if  dis- 
turbed in  that  belief  for  a  moment,  by 
the  wakings  of  conscience,  to  be  made 
to  believe  it  again;  seems  to  be  the 
main  object  which  they  keep  in  view  in 
thdr  constant  attendance.  Worship  is 
a  matter  about  which  they  give  them- 
selves  very  little  concern ;  they  are 
hearers.  To  adore  the  Divine  excellencies 
and  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord,  is  a 
work  not  contemplated  in  their  aim. 
Self  is  tA^  God.  If,  notwithstanding 
their  endent  love  of  the  world,  their 
frequent  indulgence  in  evil  tempers,  and 
other  suspicious  signs  that  attach  to 
them,  they  can  be  kept  in. good  humour 
with  themselves,  and  in  a  quiet  un*^ 
doubting  of  the  safety  of  their  state, 
they  have  got  what  they  seek,  and  are 
satisfied.  These  are  a  spurious  breed  ; 
they  have  none  of  tl^e  healthful  symptoms 
of  the  legitimate  children  of  God.  .  • 
.  .  .  .  Happy  would  it  be  if  a  neg- 
lect of  the  Divine  honour  was  confined 
to  these.  But,  alas  !  it  is  but  too  pre- 
valent even  among  those  who  give  un- 
doubted evidences  of  sincerity.  Many 
an  humble  and  even  watchful  Christian 
is  prone  to  tliis  evil.  Hence  it  is  that 
their  thought  and  their  conversation  is 
so  continually  occupied  about  their  own 
firames.  They  minutoly  detail  their 
train  of  feelings,  dwelling  and  dwelling 
upon  the  tiieme,  until  precious  hours 
have  been  wasted,  during  all  which  has 
never  b^n  heard  the  inquiry,  *What 
shall  I  render  ?'  or  the  invitation  of  the 
grateful  heart,  *  O  magnify  the  Lord 
with  me,  and  let  us  exalt  his  name  toge- 
ther ;'  and  too  often  also  is  it  the  case, 
that  even  these,  the  lowly  children  of 
God,  go  to  his  house  almost  wholly 
intent  on  their  own  edification  and  com- 
fort, forgetting  that  higher  and  more 
heavenly  purpose  of  glorifying  the  Divine 
name.  Let  them  consider  this,  and  they 
wiU  consider  it ;  for  they  desire  to  know 
their  faolto,  that,  through  grace,  they 
may  mend  them  :  and  God  will  guide 
them  by  His  counsel,  for  they  are  *  the 
meek  ;*  and  *  the  meek  will  He  guide  in 
judgment,  the  meek  inU  He  teach  his 
way.'" 

Our  limits  allow  us  not  to  extend 
our  remarks,  or  to  multiply  quota- 
tions^ we  miist,  however,  insert  a 
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paragraph,  which  may  serve  as  a' 
falirer  specimen  of  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  volume.  It  is  in 
picturing  the  deep  and  strong 
emotions  of  the  spiritual  mind, 
when  excited  by  circumstances  of 
peculiar  trial,  that  the  author 
seems  most  at  home. 

«But  there  are  yet  more  delightful 
views  of  the  Divine  character  to  be  taken. 
There  are  other  attributes  of  his  name 
still  more  encouraging  and  consoliog  to 
a   troubled  soul ;    Mercy  and   Truth ! 
Faith  fixes  its  eye  on  these,  and  prompts 
the  fervent  intercession — *  O  send  out 
thy  light  and  thy  truth.'     And  what 
would  he  (David),  that  mercy  and  truth . 
sha^l  perform  for  him  ?    Shall  they  re- 
store him  to  civil  honours,  to  the  favour 
and  the  praise  of  man ;  shall  they  lead 
him  to  the  royal  palace,  shall  thev  bring 
him  to  the  throne  of  Israel  ?     No,  no  I , 
<  let  them  lead  me,  let  tbem  bring  me  to 
thy  holy  hill,  andlo  thy  tabernacles  ;*  and 
then,  when  this  should  be  accomplished, 
that  God  whose  name  he  had  served, 
whose  institutions  he  had  kept,  whose 
worship  he  had  loved,  and  whom  he  had 
before  enjoyed  in  these,  would  become 
his  *  exceeding  joy  ;'  having  nOw  known 
him  by  deep  experience  in  tiie  hour  of 
trial  to  be  indeed  the  God  of  his  life, 
the  God  of  his  strength,  his  Rock,  De- 
fender, and  Deliverer,  in  a  way  that  in- 
comparably   surpassed    all    his    former 
knowledge,  and  all  his  former  experi- 
ence.   ......•>    And  now 

that  faith  has  so  greatly  prevailed,  and 
has  prompted  such  free  and  ardent  inter- 
ceding, surely  now  the  tumult  must  be 
hushed,  and  the  conflict  ended.  But 
what  means  the  again  repeated  expostu- 
lation, *  Wbv  art  thou  so  heavy,  O  my 
soul?'  It  IS  only  the  last  heaving  of 
the  waves,  when  just  about  to  subside 
into  rest ;  as  the  ocean  continues  to  rock 
awhile,  even  after  the  tempest  is  spent, 
/  and  the  winds  are  still.  Yes,  the  conflict 
is  ended ;  sorrow,  and  fear,  and  doubt, 
have  all  been  contending,  and  with  long 
perseverance,  against  faith  alone  ;  but 
she  has  resisted  them  all,  she  has  over- 
come them  all,  she  has  silenced  tliem  all ; 
affirming,  with  a  last,"  triumphant  word, 
*  I  shall  yet  praise  him,  who  is  the  Veallh 
of  my  countenance,  and  my  God.*  Here 
then  is  conquest.  *  Tljis  is  the  victory^ 
that,  overcometh  the  world,  even  our 
faith.*  Glory,  thanksgiving,  and  ho- 
nour, and  praise,  be  unto  *  the  Author 
and  Finisher  of  our  faith  1*  What  devout 
mind  can  now  survey  this  record  of 
f)avid's  experience,  wrought  in  the 
school  of  tribulation,  and  not  adiriire 
and  adore  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  which  made  that  tribulation 
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effectual  to  so  U«8ssd  an  end  ?  Who 
does  not  now  perceive  a  deeper  and  a 
fuller  meaning  in  the  declaration,  that 
*  the  trial  of  our  faith  is  much  more  pre- 
done  than  of  gold  that  perithetii  ?'  who 
does  not  now  feel^  that  for  BomBy  at 
least,  it  is  a  warrantable  boast,  <  we 
glor^  in  tribulations  ?** 


Narrative  of  the  Life  and  Travels 

of    Serjeant    B .     Written 

hy  Himself.    12mo.   5s, — Lon- 
don :  Knight  and  Lacey.  1823. 

We  have  been  deeply  interested 
by  this  simple  and  manly  narra- 
tive of  a  soldier's  sufferings^  and  a 
believer's  experience.  A  taje  of 
this  kind,  when,  a»  in  the  present 
instance,  it  bears  internal  evidence 
of  its  truth,  affords  ns  far  more 
gratification  than  a  memoir  drawn 
,  up  in  rigid  observance  of  the  laws 
of  biographical  composition,  since 
it  lets  us  more  entirely  and  fairly 
into  the  secrets  of  a  man's  bo^om, 
and  the  motives,  whether  reason- 
able or  capricious,  of  his  conduct. 
History  is  seldom  trustworthy.  It 
sets  before  us  the  painted  outside, 
the  gilded  surface  of  events,  but 
the  reality  of  transactions,  their 
originating  counsels  and  moving 
springs,  with  their  true  character 
and  correct  circumstances,  are 
rarely  ascertained.  War,  with  its 
waving  plumes  and  embroidered 
banners,  its  brilliant  chivalry  and 
its  kindling  strife,  is  largely  and 
gorgeously  described ;  and  it  may 
be  that  its  miseries,  the  flame,  the 
famine,  and  the^ pestilence,  are  set 
forth  in  all  the  pageantry  of  epic 
and  dramatic  array;  but  the  ho- 
nest confessions  of  one  individual 
agent,  the  plain  statement  of  one 
scene  of  specific  suffering,  will 
come  nearer  to  the  feelings,  and 
make  a  deeper  impression  on  the 
mind,  than  the  most  glowing  elo- 
quence lavished  on  general  de- 
tails. Not  that  auto-biography  is 
always  current  coin.  Few  men 
will  venture  the  full  revelation  of 
their  own  motives  and  actions,  and 
vanity  gives  a  strange  obliquity 
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both  to  mental  and  corpored  vi- 
sion. There  are  vice  and  folly, 
meanness  and  misconduct  to  be 
concealed ;  that  which  bears  a 
deceitful  aspect,  is  to  be  set  in  a 
favourable  light,  and  that  whidh 
has  been  well  done  is  to  be  put^ 
forward  to  general  observation. 
Hence  arise,  both  in  public  and  in 
private  history,  innumerable  in- 
stances of  reserve,  misrepresen- 
tation, and  contradiction,  and 
hence  it  is  that,  too  frequendy;  in 
proportion  to  the  skill  and  elabo- 
ration wth  which  a  narrative  is 
wrought  up,  is  its  utter  worth- 
lessness  as  an  historical  docu- 
ment. - 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  chief 
motive  for  these  perversions,  is 
removed  by  the  existence  of  reli- 
gious feeling.  To  say  nothing  of 
its  efficacy  as  a  principle  of  vera- 
city, it  puts  the  whole  matter  into 
a  different  form.  Give  the  same 
circumstances  to  a.  pious  and  to  a 
worldly-minded  narrator,  and  yoa 
will  hav6  not  only  a  differetit  Com- 
ment but  a  different  story.  The 
one  will  give  the  exterior,  the 
other  will  at  once  detect  the 
power  that  worked  the  machinery 
of  the  transaction.  .  A  Christian 
will  ascertain  the  true  character 
of  the  prime  agents,  as  carnal  or 
renewed  men,  and  setting  out 
from  this  as  his  point  d'appui,  he 
will  give  the.  only  clear  and  con- 
sistent account  of  their  designs 
and  their  acts.  And,  if  his  own 
intentions  and  transactions  be  in 
question,  he  will  send  forth  no 
varnished  tale  of  lofty  virtue 
strugghng  with  adverse  interests 
and  calumnious  hostility,  no  ro- 
mantic fable  of  unstained  purity, 
forced  by  untoward  events  into 
the  semblance  of  dishonour  and 
the  penalties  of  disgrace.  He 
will  frankly  reveal,  though  without 
the  prurient  miauteness  of  a  tamt- 
ed  imagination,  or  the  secret  com- 
placency of  a  self-satisfied  mind, 
the  errojrs  of  his  uneenveited  na-- 
turci  and  the  iofirmitiei  evep.  of 
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his  sanctified  state ;  he-wiU  speak 
of  himself  as  he  really  is,  of  his 
own  choice,  abhorrent  of  good,  but 
by  the  implantation  of  new  ele- 
ments, devoted  to  the  service  of 
Christ — full  of  personal  weak- 
nesses, and  exposed  to  hourly 
failure,  but,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
enabled  to  "  maintain  a  conscience 
void  of  oflfence." 

Just  such  a  work  as  might  be 
expected  from  such  a  character, 
is  the  volume  before  us.  It  con- 
tains a  narrative  of  enchaining  in- 
terest, and  gives  a  picture  of  what 
may  ,be  called  the  internal  eco- 
nomy of  military  life,  that  is  well 
deserving  of  close  and  serious 
observation.  The  parents  of  Ser- 
jeant  B-: —  were  in  low  circum- 
Btances,  but  their  character  was 
respectable.  He  was  bom  April  3, 
1784,  and  at  an  early  age  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  pious 
grandmother,  who  delighted  to 
store  his  infant  mind  with  religious 
knowledge.  When  he  was  only 
eight  years  old,  he  was  thrown 
upon  the  world  to  seek  his  own  re- 
sourc^es,  and  after  various  changes 
of  service,  having  attained  the 
age  of  fourteen,  "  went  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a  weaver  in  Darnick," 
where  his  miserable  earnings 
scarcely  supported  him  through 
the  oppressive  scarcity  of  1799 — 
1800.  Previously  to  this,  a  taste 
for  music  had  been  forming  in  his 
mind,  and  by  assiduous  practice 
on  an  "  old  fife,"  he  had  acquired 
dexteritv  enough  to  qualify  him 
for  the  humble  band  of  the  Eari- 
stori  Volunteers.  When  the  army 
of  Reserve  was  raised,  his  love  of 
music,  added  to  the  temptation  of 
an  enormous  boimty,  induced  him 
to  enlist,  and  the  same  induce- 
ments continuing  to  operate,  he 
became  /it  last  Serjeant  and  Fife- 
major  Xo  the  Second  Battalion  of 
the  Scots  Ro3rals,  a  regiment 
of  the  line.  During  all  this  time, 
his  religious  convictions  had  been 
strong,  and  he  was  kept  from  the 
gross  debauchery  in   which    his 


fellow  soldiers  rioted  without  re- 
morse. An  attachment  which  he 
formed  to  a  young  woman  in 
Peebles,  terminated  in  mutual 
disappointment,  and  the  tale  is  not 
the  less  interesting  from  its  simpli- 
city and  brevity.  In  April,  1807, 
the  regiment  embarked  for  India. 

<<  There  seems  tnach  to  make  one 
unhappy  and  melaacholy,  when  taking 
probably  the  last  view  of  the  land  which 
gave  him  birth ;  bnt,  notwithstanding, 
all  seemed  now  festivity  and  joy.  Some 
of  those  who  seemed  so  full  of  joy,  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  might,  with 
justice,  be  called  Solomon's  merry  men 
—in  their  laughter  their  hearts  were  sad. 
Still  more,  perhaps,  have  their  relations 
who  loved  them  cause  of  sorrow.  To 
them  may  the  prophet's  language  be 
truly  directed,  *  Weep  not  for  the  deftd, 
neither  bemoan  him,  but  weep  sore  for 
him  that  goeth  away,  for  he  shall  return 
no  more,  nor  see  his  native  country ; 
but  he  shall  die  in  the  place  where  they 
have  led  him  captive,  and  shall  see  this 
land  no  more.' 

*<  At  sea.  Ship  Couits,  May  1st.  Wil- 
liam Troop  departed  this  life.  He  was 
one  of  those  unhappy  creatures  who  left 
his  wife  behind,  and  died  of- a  broken 
heart.  They  had  been  lately  married^ 
and  were  Kke  the  '  loving  hind  and  the 
pleasant  roe,'  and  his  feelings  being  un- 
able to  stand  the  separating  stroke,  he 
sunk  under  this  insurmountable  load  of 
sorrow. 

"  May  6,  twelve  o'clock  noon.  We 
had  a  tremendous  storm  pf  ^nd,  accom^ 
panied  with  incessant  falls  of  rain  and 
virid  flashes  of  lightning.  All  hands 
during  night  were  piped  by  the  boat- 
swain upon  deck,-  to  reef,  or  rather  to 
clue  the  ssuls,  when  a  fine  looking  yonng 
man,  who  had  shipped  himself  at  Ports- 
mouth for  ship's  painter,  being  ordered 
aloft  by  the  boatswain,  to  bear  a  hand 
ih  reefing  the  mizen  topsail,  fell  firom 
the  yard  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned. 
He  pled  hard  with  the  boatswain  to  allow 
him  to  remtun  and  assist  upon  deck, 
saying,  that  he  never  Was  alofl  in  his 
lifo,  and  that  in  such  a  dreadful  night  he 
was  sure  he  would  not  be  able  to  keep 
his  feet :  but  all  his  entreaties  were  in 
vain."— pp.  3&— 41. 

In  consequence  of  not,  as  is 
usual,  putting  into  the  Cs^pe  of 
Good  Hope,  the  crew  and  the 
troops  were  reduced  to  the  short 
allowance  of  a  daily  pint  of  water. 

**The  reader  ma^be  inclined  to  think 
that  this  was  no  great  hardship;  but  I 
hope  you  will  not  take  it  amiss,  if  I  say 
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that  this  shows  your  entire  ignorance  of 
the  matter.  Only  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  you  will,  1  am  persuaded, 
come  to  a  very  different  conclusion. 
Take  for  your  dinner  a  salt  herring,  or 
a  piece  of  beef  that  has  been  perhaps  a 
-twelTcmonth  in  the  brine,  in  a  very  hot 
summer  day,  having  ate  no  breidcfast 
beforehand,  and  try  if  you  would  find 
an  English  pint  of  water  sufficient  even 
.for  the  afternoon ;  but  what  is  a  single 
day  when  the  body  is  full  of  moisture  ? 
Continue  this  experiment  for  three  weeks 
.oca  month,  and  I  am  fully  satisfied  you 
will  change  your  tone. — Let  me  tell  you, 
my  dear  reader,  that  I  never  knew  the 
meaning  of  that  passage  of  the  Psalmist, 
*  Let  mv  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth, '^  before  that  time;  but  after 
lying  in  my  hammock,  in  the  hallop 
deck,  a  few  hours,  (sleeping  it  could 
never  be  called,)  amongst  two  hundred 
men  and  upwards,  without,  I  may  say, 
one  breath  of  air,  and  when  the  heat  was 
such  as  to  melt  the  scaling  wax  I  had  in 
my  chest — I  say,  after  a  person  had  re- 
mained in  that  state,  and  in  such  a  place 
for  a  few  hours^  it  was  hai'dly  possible 
to  articulate  a  %vord.  You  will  dlow  we 
must  have  been  ill  indeed  before  we 
could  have  chosen  to  be  without  any 
victuals  cooked  for  us  an  entire  fortnight. 
But  tlus  WAS  literally  the  case  in  the 
mess  to  which  I  belonged.  Some  of 
these  miserable  creatures  were  so  carried 
away  by  their  intolerable  thirst,  as  to 
draw  up  the  salt  water,  in  a  tin  pot, 
each  anxiously  waiting  his  turn  to  swal- 
low the  nauseous  draught.  This  to  be 
sure  was  making  things  worse.  The 
consequence  of  all  this  was,  we  had  at 
one  time  an  hundred  and  thirty-two 
men  on  the  doctor's  list,  with  sea- scurvy 
and  sores.  You  will  think  it  strange 
that  we  could  live  at  all  after  so  long 
wanting  victuals.  I  answer,  we  had  a 
certain  quantity  of  biscuit  served  out  to 
us,  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  and 
I  am  sure  the  pint  of  water,  which  we 
had  every  day  at  twelve  o'clock,  would, 
from  taste  and  smell,  have  turned  the 
stomach  of  any  person  who  had  never 
known  any  thing  of  this  extremity.  A 
person  possessed  of  the  best  eyes  in  the 
ship  could  not  see  to  the  bottom  of  a 
tea-cup  full  of  it,  had  be  got  it  to  him- 
self for  his  trouble,  which  would  have 
been  the  greatest  reward  that  could  have 
been  oflFered  to  him.  You  may  think  I 
am  going  to  say  too  much,  but  I  say  it 
with  a  clear  conscience,  that  in  this 
state  of  torment  I  would  have  cheerfully 
sufibred  the  pain  of  drowning,  (but  not 
to  be  drowned  out-right,  mind  ye,)  for 
a  bellyful  of  water ;  and  often,  in  my 
troubled  slumbers,  did  I  imagine  myself 
plunging  and  struggling  in  the  waters  of 
the  Tweed,  and  I  *  dreamed,  that  behpld 


I  was  drinking,  but  when  I  awoke, 
behold  I  was  faint,  and  my  soul  had 
appetite.'  My  dear  reader,  I  pray  to 
God  that  you  may  never  experience  this 
extremity,  for  the  pain  of  hunger,  which 
I  have  often  felt,  was  pleasure  itself 
compared  with  these  sufferings."—*— 
pp.  46—49. 

In  September  tbey  reached  the 
place  of  debarkation,  Pulo  P^ 
nang,  or  Prince  of  Wales's  Island, 
in  the  streights  of  Malacca.  Here 
they  had  their  fill  of  water,  but  the 
rivulet  at  which  they  drank,  was 
so  completely  impregnated  with 
vegetable  matter^  as  to  bring  on 
dysentery,  of  which  great  numbers 
died.  The  disposition  to  disease 
was  not  diminished  by  the  mise- 
rable accommodation  provided  for 
^  the  soldiers.  At  length,  Serjeant 
B was  attacked  by  the  pre- 
vailing disease,  and  after  very  im- 
prudently concealing  it  for  some 
time,  was  placed  on  the  sick  list. 

<«When  I  entered  the  hospital,  and 
looked  around  me  to  view  the  place, 
and  saw  the  meagre  and  distressed  fea- 
tures of  the  men  stretched  upon  the 
beds,  and  many  of  the  cots  empty,  as  if 
death  had  been  robbing  the  place  of  its 
inhabitants,  to  replenish  ^e  narrow 
house  appointed  for  all  living,  something 
awfully  solemn  stole  upon  my  mind, 
which  I  could  by  no  means  shake  off, 
and  which  I  am  altogether  unable  to 
describe.  I  had  not  remained  here 
many  days  when  I  thought  my  disorder 
was  taking  a  tiurn  for  the  better ;  but  I 
was  deceived  in  this,  because  it  was 
only  some  temporary  relief  I  was  re- 
ceiving from  the  medicine,  for  it  re- 
turned upon  me  worse  than  ever.  Here 
I  had  wearisome  nights  appointed  to  me, 
for  in  that  season  I  whs  generally  worst. 
The  ward  in  which  I  lay  was  very  large, 
and  had  a  trulv  dismid  appearance  ^t 
nigl^t,  being'  lighted,  by  two  or  three 
glimmering  lamps,  while  all  around  was 
solemn  and  still,  save  the  cries  *  and 
groans  of  the  sufferers,  that  seemed  to 
contend  along  the  echoing  walls;  and 
night  after  night  we  were  visited  by  the 
king  of  ten'ors,  to  many,  I  am  afraid, 
in  his  awfulest  form.  TTiere  were  no 
less  than  six  of  his  darts  struck  the  next 
cot  to  that  on  which  I  lay. 

<<  You  may  Uiink  that  my  state  in 
these  circumstances  was  truly  deplorable, 
and  you  think  rightly,  for  so  it  was ; 
but  I  have  not  told  you  the  worst,  for 
<  the  spirit  of  a  man  may  sustain  bis 
ia^rmi^,'  and  my  spirit  was  not  jeasily 
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subdned  by  alftietlon,  but  *  a  wounded 
spirit  who  cnn  bear?'  and  *  The  arrows 
of  the  Almighty  were  within  me,  the 
poison  whereof  drunk  up  my  spirits,* 
for  here  I  had  time  for  serious  reflection, 
or  rather  here  it  waa  forced  upon  me. , 
Here  I  could  not  mix  with  jolly  com- 
panions to  drive  away  melancholy,  and 
my  favourite  niusic  could  give  me  no 
relief.  Here  too  I  was  compelled  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  and 
O !  how  loudly  did  it  expostulate  with 
mc  about  the  answers^  I  formerly  gave  it 
in  Ireland,  namely,  that  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity in  the  confusion  of  a  barrack- 
room  for  reading  my  Bible,  meditation, 
or  prayer,  but  that  I  would  become  a 
good  Christian  when  I  was  out  of  the 
army.  Here  I  was  indeed  out  of  the 
con^sion  of  a  barrack -room,  but  not 
only  still  in  the  army,  but  far,  far  from 
any  minister  of  Christ-to  give  me  whole- 
some counsel.  O  what  would  I  have 
given  for  the  company  Of  a  godly  mini- 
ster, or  pious,  well-informed  Christian  I 
but,  alas !  <  I  looked  upon  tlie  right 
band,  but  none  would  know  mc ;  refuge 
failed  me,  no  man  cared  for  my  soul.' " 
—pp.  56—58. 

Death  would  have  been  wel- 
come as  a  relief  from  pain,  but  the 
dread  of  judgment  made  the  anti- 
cipation intolerable.  The  law  of- 
fered no  refuge  but  despair ;  and 
the  "general  mercy*'  of  God  af- 
forded no  satisfactory  reliance.  At 
length  he  obtained  relief. 

**  One  forenoon,  when  I  was  almost 
distracted. with  the  agony  of  my  soul, 
and  the  pain  of  my  body,  that  blessed 
passage  was  given  me, '  Call  upon  me  in 
the  day  of  trouble;  1  ^U  deliver  thee^ 
and  thou  shalt  glorify  me :'  and  never 
before  did  I  feel  any  thing  come  home 
with  such  divine  power  and  such  healing 
conafort  to  my  afflicted  soul.  I  tried  to 
recollect  if  ever  I  had  read  it  in  my 
Bible,  or  heard  it  any  time,  but  in  vain ; 
yet  I  was  folly  persuaded  that  it  was  the 
Toice  of  God  speaking  in  his  word,  and 
jiccompanied  by  his  Hqly  Spirit.  I  will 
not  attempt  a  descripUon  of  my  mind  at 
this  time,  for  it  is  impossible,  because  it 
was  indeed  *  a  joy  unspeakable.'  O  what 
a  flood  of  comfort  did  it  impart  to  my 
helpless  soul !  for  then  X  believed  that 
God  <  had  not  in  anger  shut  up  his  ten- 
der, mercy,  but  still  intended  to  be 
gracious.'  Now  <  the  Lord  made  my 
bed  in  my  sickness,'  for  my  couch,  as  I 
tl^ughty  became  softer,  and  every  thing 
around  me  wore  a  different  aspect.  I 
yet  looked  back  with  pleasure  to  the 
de^ription  of  heaven  given  by  Mr.  Bos^ 
ion  in  his  Fourfold  State,  (which  I  used 
to  read   when  in  Darnick^)    and  still 
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hoped  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  happy 
place.  Here  the  Lord  turned  for  me 
<  my  mourning  iato  dancing,  he  put  ofT 
my  sackclotb,  and  girded  nie  mth  glad- 
ness ;' — ^here  the  Lord  dealt  with  me  i|s 
he  did  with  his  ancient  church,  for  <  he 
allured  me,  and  brought  me  into  the 
wilderness,  tbat  he  might  speak  com- 
fortably unto  me  ;' — and  here  *  he  made 
mc  to  sing,  as  in  the  days  of  my  youth.* 
*  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  O  ye  saints  of  his, 
and  give  thanks  at  the  remembrance  of 
his  holiness :  For  his  anger  endureth  but 
a  moment ;  in  his  favour  is  life ;  weep- 
ing may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy 
Cometh  in  the  morning.'  My  dear 
reader,  if  you  are  a  stronger  to  the  com- 
fortable sense  of  the  favour  of  God,  you 
may  think  this  a  strange  kind  of  lan- 
g^uage ;  and  no  wonder,  for  *  the  natural 
man  rcceiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness 
unto  him :  neither  can  he  know  them, 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned ;' 
but  believe  me,  this  was  true  solid  com- 
fort, arising  from  a  view  which  I  had 
just  obtained  of  a  reconciled  God  in 
Christ,  although  I  acknowledge  myself 
to  have  had  at  this  time  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  scheme  of  sal** 
vation." — ^pp.  60 — 62, 

A  fellow-soldier,  with  whom  the 
Serjeant  had  but  a  slight  acquain- 
tance, was  made  the  instrument 
of  completing  the  gracious  in- 
struction thus  happily  begun.  He 
was  not  aware  that  this  young 
man  was  an  eminent  Christian, 
nor  that  lie  was  in  a  different  ward 
of  the  same  hospital,  until  one 
day  passing  by  the  Serjeant's  bed, 
he  made  some  friendly  inquiries 
respecting  his  health.  A  religious 
conversation  ensued,  and  its  result 
was  eminently  advantageous  to 
B.'s  state  of  mind.  The  dysen- 
tery, however,  still  continued, 
until  he  took,  unknown  to  the  me- 
dical attendant,  a  strange  com- 
pound of  burnt  cork  and  wine, 
which  arrested  the  complaint,  but 
left  him  with  an  impaired  consti- 
tution.. After  his  recovery  he  was 
ordered  to  Madras.  Previously 
to  leaving  England  he  had,  by  his 
interest  with  the  Colonel,  obtained 
permission  for  the  wife  of  one  of 
his  comrades,  named  Allan,  to 
embark  with  her  husband.  She 
was  now  a  widow,  and  Serjeant 
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B.  married  her,  happily  for  his 
own  health  and  comfort,  since  that 
excellent  woman  devoted  herself 
to  the  care  of  both  with  unremit- 
ting tenderness  and  vigilance.  A 
long  and  severe  march,  on  actual 
service,  afiPorded  the  Serjeant  many 
opportunities  of  comparing  the 
expressions  of  Scripture  with  the 
peculiarities  of  eastern  manners 
and  climate  ;  we  shall  cite  a  spe- 
cimen or  two  of  his  skill  as   a 


commentator. 

**  Were  a  reader  of  the  Bible  to  see  a 
(Jompany  of  way-wora  travellers,  whose 
feet  were  roasted  with  the  burning  sand 
of  the  desert,  the  sireat  streaming  from 
their  bodies,  and  their  features  distorted  ' 
with  thirst  and  fatigue,  running  to  those 
rocks  and  waters  for  cooling  and  rcfresh- 
•  ment,  would  he  not  tUen  discover  a  suffi- 
cient illustration,  both  of  the  strength 
and  sublimity  at  least,  of  the  second- 
clause  in  that  passage  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  '  A  man  shall  be  as  a  hiding- 
place  from  the  wind,  and  a  covert  from 
the  tempest ;  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry 
place,  ^md  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in 
a  weary  land.* — And  I  am  sure  the  tra- 
veller himself  must  be  destitute  of  all 
moral  taste  or  natural  sensibility,  or 
rather,  in  more  appropriate  language, 
<  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  must  be 
foolishness  unto  him,'  if  he  does  not 
perceive  the  full  force  of  this  passage. 
I  can  say  it  from  my  repeated  experience, 
that  I  have  been  so  exhausted  by  heat, 
fatigue,  and  thirst,  as  to  be  hardly  able 
to  crawl  along  on  the  march,  even  with 
all  the  natural  spirit  I  could  muster; 
but  after  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
resting  for  a  short  season  in  the  clen;  or 
shadow  of  a  large  rock,  and  receiving  a 
mouthful  of  refreshing  water,  I  have 
gone  forward  more  invigorated,  than  if 
1  had  partaken  of  the  choicest  dainties 
of  India.  Oh !  that  the  blood  and 
righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  were  aa 
much  valued  by  my  precious  and  im- 
mortal soul,  as  the  waters  and  rocks  of 
the  desert  liave  been  by  my  poor  ex- 
hausted bodily  frame !  Oh,  how  pre- 
cious indeed  would  he  then  be !  1 
might  then  say  with  truth,  that  *  he  ia 
the  chiefest  amongst  ten  thousand,  and 
altogether  lovely.' "—pp,  103,  104. 

'  "  Another  expression*  which  puzzled 
me  was  this,  «  No  man  seweth  a  piece 
of  new  cloth  upon  an  old  garment,  else 
file  new  piece  that  filled  it  up,  taketh 
away  from  the  old,  and  the  rent  is  made 
wotie.'-T-With  regard  to  this,  I  thought 
I*  had  seen  the  tailor,  when  I  was  with 
my  grandfather,  making  a  very  good  job 


of  an  old  coat,  by  metidhig  it  mth  new 
cloth ;  but  when  I  saw  the  thin  cettoa 
garments  of  India,  worn  to  a  cob- web,  I 
was  then  satisfied  that  he  would  be  a 
clever  artist  indeed,  that  could  sew  a 
piece  of  new  cotton  clpth,  however  fine^ 
to  a  spider's  web,  without  teariog  it  ici 
pieces." — pp.  105,  106, 

Seijeant  B.  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  men  of  his  own  caat  of 
mind  in  the  reg^iment ;  and  much 
interesting  anecdote,  which  we 
are  compelled  reluctantly  to  pass 
by,  occurs  in  connexion  with  the 
religious  associations  of  those 
godly  men.  At  length  a  compli- 
cation of  diseases  having  eflfec- 
tually  disabled  this  excellent  man, 
he  was  invalided,  and  in  January, 
1814,  he  embarked  at  Madras  for 
England,  with  his  wife,  and  two 
orphan  children,  whom  they  had 
taken  charge  of.  The  accommo- 
dation was  bad,  and  the  aban- 
doned profanity  of  the  crew, 
"  vexed  the  righteous  soul"  of  the 
good  Serjeant,  but  after  six 
months  of  this  painful  endurance, 
he  reached  England  in  August* 
He  soon  after  returned  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  found  his  parents 
living,  and  his  former  Colonel, 
who  had,  always  distinguished  him 
for  his  good  conduct,  assisted  bin^ 
in  procuring  a  situation. .  We  shall 
extract  tiie  closing  paragraphs  of 
the  volume. 

*^  After  I  settled  in  Edinburgh,  tfaerfr 
was  a  meeting  of  our  family,  consisting^ 
of  eight  children,  all  being  present  o» 
this  occasion  but  one,  who  was  a  mason* 
in  England.  Now^it  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, that  of  these  now  present, 
four  had  been  but  a  little  time  before 
scattered  very  widely  all  over  the  world. 
My  oldest  brother  at  that  time  belonged 
to  the  artillery,  and  was  in  Ammca  ;  I 
myself,  who  am  next  in  the  order  of 
time,  was  in, India;  the  third  was  in 
Spain  with  the  94th,  having  been  en- 
gaged in  all  the  actions  to  which  that 
gallant  regiment  was  called;  the  last 
and  youngest  of  the  four,  was  in  Ireland,, 
with  th6  Renfrewshire  militia ;  yet,  by  . 
the  kind  providence  of  God,  our  aged 
parents  saw  us  now  all  under  one  reify 
all  out  of  thfe  army,  each  rewarded  ac- 
cording to  his  various  services,  and  all 
settled  in  a  way  of  doing,  in  or  nfesat 
Edinburgh,  each  of  usliccording  to  our 
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aHlity  8t  tills  time  engaging  to  add  to 
their  future  cotofort,  which  you  cannot 
doubt  made  them  a  happy  couple,  and 
you  need  not  wonder  at  them  adopting 
language  similar  to  that  of  the  ancient 
snd  Tcnerable  Patriarch,  when  his  son 
Joseph  was  restored  to  his  embraces  in 
safety,  after  he  had  long  lost  all  hope  of 
his  being  in  life  :  <  Now  Lord  let  us  die 
in  peace,  since  we  hare  seen  our  chil- 
^en's  £wes,  and  because  that  they  are 
yet  alive.* 

•'  My  wife  has  still  retained  an  excel- 
lent state  of  health,  notwithstanding 
all  her  former  hard  marches,  being 
blessed  with  one  of  the  best  constitutions 
I  have  ever  known  any  woman  possessed 
of;  and  the  poor  little  invalid  tliat  cost 
het  so  much  nursing,  is  also  a  very  fine 
healthy  child.  The  other  child,  who 
went  to  Kilmarnock,  'we  have  heard 
lately  is  also  in  >  perfect  good  health. 
My  wife's  daughter,  who  came  to  us  in 
Greenock,  is  also  quite  well,  and  still 
forms  a  part  of  our  little  family.  '  Bless 
the  Lord,  O  my  sonl,  and  forget  not  all 
his  benefits.'  And  when  I  consider  all 
the  wHy  that  the  Lord .  our  God  has  led 
us,  for  so  many  years  in  the  wildtmess, 
I  am  here  disposed,  with  Jacob,  to  set 
up  my  monument  of  gratitude  with  this 
inscription^— 

<  HITHERTO  THE  LORD  HATH  HELPED  US.* 

—pp.299— 301. 

One  chapter  is  occupied  by  in- 
teresting details^  illustrating  the 
genend  appearance  of  the  country 
in  India,  and  the  manners  of.  the 
iofaabitants. 
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Scripture  References,  (with  the 
passciges  printed  in  full,)  de- 
signed for  the  Use  of  Parents^ 
Sabbath  School  Teachers,  and 
Private  Christians,  By  Thomas 
Chalm^rSf  D,  D,  —  London  : 
Whitaker,  1822. 

Scripture    References.      (Having 
only  the  chapter  and  verse  of  each 
text  printed,)    l2mo.  price  4d. 
London:  Nisbet,  1823. 
We  have  taken  these  two  small 
publications  as  the  heading  of  an 
article,    in    which  we  design  to 
enter,   somewhat  more  at    large 
than  we  have  hitherto  done,  into 
the  merits  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction.     In  the 
course  of  our  comments  we  shall 
make  reference  to  the  first  volume 
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of  his  Civic  Economy,  and  to  hisi 
excellent  "  Considerations  on  the 
System  of  Parochial  Schools  iii 
Scotland,"  since,  though  we  have 
reviewed  them  in  former  volumes; 
they  will  assist  us  materially  in 
our  present  object.  We  feel  anxi- 
ous to  call  the  pubKc  attention; 
so  far  as  we  may  be  able  to  influ- 
ence it,  to  a  more  specific  consi7 
deration  of  the  mea'sures  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Chalmers,  than 
they*  appear  to  have  hitherto  ob- 
tained. We  are  quite  aware  that 
they  have  been  much  discussed^ 
but  we  have  had  several  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  that  they  have 
been  very  partially  comprehended; 
We  have  been  told  of  benevolent, 
but  most  absurd  plans  in  actual 
operation,  and  have  been  gravely 
assured  by  the  agents  that  they 
were  carrying  into  execution  the 
suggestions  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  the  vague 
notions  which  exist  upon  these 
points  have  in  part  arisen  from  the 
way  in  which  the  Dr.  has  chosei 
to  explain  and  to  enforce  theml  ^ 
He  is  an  able,  an  enlightened,  and 
a  thoroughly  practical  man,  but 
he  is  abo,  and  in  this  case  un- 
fortunately, an  eloquent  one-,  an(i 
he  too  frequently  employs  his 
ornate  and  imaginative  3tyle 
when  he  should  be  exhibiting  hi^ 
noble  devices  for  the  improvement 
of  mankind,  in  the  clear  language 
and  lucid  order  of  Paley.  A  large 
body  of  invaluable  information  and 
discussion,  is  scattered  throughout 
his  volumes;  but  it  would  tell 
better,  it  would  be  far  more  avail- 
able to  men  of  business,  jf  it  had 
been  compacted  in  a  more  tangible 
form,  and  addressed  more  dis- 
tinctly and  specifically  to  their 
plain  and  calculating  habits.  We 
are  anxious  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood ;  we  are  not  now  censuring 
the  style  of  Dr.  Chalmers ; 
though  it  is  not  altogether  to  our 
taste  we  are  not  insensible  to  its 
characteristic  richness,  its  frequent 
magnificence,  and  its  more  than' 
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occasional  b^uty ;  but  it  is,  even 
in  its  undress,  better  suited  for 
almost  any  other  office,  than  the 
clear  statement  of  affairs  of  de- 
tail. We  should  strongly  recom 
mend  the  publication  of  a  small 
tract,  containing  in  plain  and  bu- 
siness-like language  and  state- 
ment, the  minute  history  and  the 
specific  results  of  the  local  sys- 
tem, in  the  parishes  of  Glasgow 
where  it  has  been  in  full  activity. 
Without,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
intending  to  anticipate  such  an 
expose,  we  shall  give  the  general 
outline  of  what  has  come  to  our 
knowledge  respecting  the  reali- 
zation of  the  scheme  in  the  parish 
of  St,  John's,  To  some  of  our 
readers,  the  subject  may  be  fami- 
liar, to  others  it  is  probably  httle 
known,  and  as  we  are  persuaded 
that,  with  occasional  modifications, 
its  general  principles  are  univer- 
sally applicable,  we  shall  so  far 
rely  on  our  memory,  aided  by  the 
gleanings  from  the  works  before 
us,  as  to  devote  a  few  paragraphs 
to  the  statement.    • 

Dr.  Chalmers,  having  first  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  his  parish,  se- 
lected such  a  portion  of  it  as  might 
be  supposed  to  furnish  an  average 
supply  of  about  five-and-twenty 
children  capable  of  receiving  reli- 
gious instruction,  and  assigned  it 
to  a  pious  and  intelligent  friend,  as 
his  own  peculiar  moral  domain. 
The  object,  in  this  case,  was  not  to 
facilitate  the  communication  of 
common  education,  on  the  con- 
trary it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  elements  of  knowledge 
had  been  acquired,  and  none  were 
admitted  into  the  little  Sabbath 
association,  who  were  unable  to 
read  the  Bible.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  this  plan,  nhe  first  step 
to  be  taken  was  to  enter  on  a 
series  of  domiciliary  visits  which 
should  comprise  every  fiamily  of 
the  small  territory  marked  out. 
This  was  done  by  the  gentleman 
of  whom  we  are  now  writing,  and 


a  congregation,  ragged,  riotous, 
and  inattentive,  of  about  a  score 
children  was  assembled  in  a  room 
hired  for  that  purpose  within  the 
immediate  locality.  A  few  Sab* 
bath  evenings  gave  a  new  aspect 
to  this  motley  groupe ;  order  and 
cleanliness  succeeded  negligence, 
and  the  children  began  to  look  up 
to  their  kind  and  beneficent  in- 
structor with  confidence  and  at- 
tachment. I'he  parents  became 
alive  to  the  advantages  which  their 
offspring  were  deriving  from  this 
new  process,  an  occasional  visit 
kept  up  the  acquaintance  which 
had  been  commenced  at  the  first 
application  made  from  house  to 
house,  there  was  action  and  re- 
action, and  both  parents  and  chil- 
dren derived  increased  happiness 
and  enlarged  views,  from  this  sim- 
ple, but  beneficial  system.  When 
the  first  district  had  been  thus 
brought  under  the  operation  of  the 
new  machinery,  it  became  a  sort 
of  nucleus  on  which  the  remainder 
were  modelled,  until  the  number, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  amounted 
to  forty'three,  and  filled  every 
corner  of  the  parish.  The  annual 
expence  was  trifling ;  twenty  shil- 
lings paid  for  the  Sabbath  even- 
ing use  of  an  apartment,  where 
the  evangelist  sat  amid  his  or  her 
family,  opening  to  them  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  a  few  benches,  with  the 
,  necessary  books,  were  of  easy 
purchase.  Of  course,  the  modes 
of  insttuction  are  left  much  to  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher,  but  we 
believe  that  the  '  Scripture  Refer- 
ences '  generally  supply  the  matter 
of  conversation.  The  smaller  tract, 
in  which  the  specification  of  chap- 
ter and  verse  is  only  given,  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  children,  and 
accustoms  them  to  the  practice  of 
turning  over  and  consulting  their 
Bibles ;  the  larger  publication  is 
used  by  the  instructor,  and  sup- 
plies him',  with  the  passages  at 
length.  This  is  a  highly  useful 
compilation;  without  aiming  at 
the  distinction  of  a  complete  sys-. 
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teixi  of  divinity  y  it  furnishes  a  cheap 
and  r^dy  manual  of  faith  and 
practice.  It  might,  however,  we 
think,  be  improved  by  a  slight  ex- 
tension of  the  references. 

Now  what  can  be  more  simple, 
or  more  universally  practicable, 
than  such  a  plan  as  this.  It  re- 
quires no  expensive  apparatus,  no 
accumulation  of  officers,  no  per- 
petually recurring  appeal  to  the 
public  purse. 

**  Any  one,  or,  at  most,  two  philan- 
thropists, may  set  forth  upon  such  an 
experiment.  They  will  soon,  in  the 
course  of  their  inquiries,  he  enabled  to 
Verify  thci  actual  state  'of  our  city  fatai- 
lies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  open- 
cess  to  the  influence  of  a  pervading  ope- 
ration. Let  them,  for  this  purpose, 
make  their  actual  eDCr^ince  upon  a  dis- 
trict, which  they  have  previously  chalked 
out  as  tbe  ground  of  their  benevolent 
enterprise;  and  it  were  better,  that  it 
should  be  in  some  poor  and  neglected 
part  of  the  city.  Let  the  one  introduce 
the  other  to  every  family;  and  on  the 
simple  errand,  that  he  meant  to  set  up  a 
Sabbath  school^  to  be  just  at  hand,  and 
for  the  vicinitv  around  him.  With  no 
other  manner  than  that  which  Christian 
kindness  would  dictate,  and  just  such 
questions  as  are  consistent  with  the  re- 
spect which  every  human  being  should 
entertain  for  another,  we  promise  him, 
not  merely  a  civil,  but  a  cordial  recep- 
tion in  almost  every  house,  and  a  dis- 
creet answer  to  all  his  inquiries.  The 
first  thing  which,  in  all  likelihood;  will 
meet  his  observation,  is  tbe  mighty  re- 
mainder of  good  that  is  left  for  him  to 
do»  amid  the  number  and  exertion  of  the 
general  Sabbath  schools  that  are  on  every 
side  of  him.  It  may  be  otherwise  in 
some  few  accidental  districts.  But, 
speaking  generally,  he  will  assemble  a 
sufficient  school  out  of  a  population  of 
tliree  hundred.  Parents  of  all  characters 
vfUl  acceept  his  proposition  with  grati- 
tude. And  if,  on  his  first  meeting  with 
their  children  in  some  apartment  of  tbe 
district,  he  should  be  disappointed  by  the 
non-attendance  of  some  whom  he  was 
counting  on,  a  few  calls  of  inquiry  on 
the  subject,  will  generally,  at  length, 
secure  the  point  of  their  attendance; 
and,  by  following  up  every  case  of  ab- 
sence with  a  week  day  inquiry  at  the 
parents,  he  will  secure  the  regularity  of 
it ;  and  thus  may  be  bring  his  moral  and 
personal  influence  into  contact  with  their 
young,  for  a  few  hours  of  every  recur- 
ring Sabbath ;  and  also  keep  up  an  in* 
fluence  through  the  wliole  week,  by  the 
jclrcolation  of  books  from  a  sm^dl  library 
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attached  to  his  institationl  It  will  prove 
a  mighty  accession  to  the  good  that  he 
is  doing,  if  he  hold  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  families.  Hieir  kindness  and 
his  enjoyn^ent  will  grow  with  the  growth 
of  their  mutual  acquaintanceship.  And 
should  he,  in  the  spirit  of  a  zealous 
philanthropy,  resolve  to  cultivate  the 
district  as  his  own — should  he  fill  up 
every  openiuff  to  usefulness  which  occurs 
in  it— -should  he  mix  consideration  with 
sympathy — and,  in  all  his  scrricesand  all 
his  distrfljutions,  bear  a  respect  to  their 
character  as  well  as  to  their  comfort— 
we  cannot  confidently  say,  that  he  will 
ttHrn  many  from  Satan  unto  God,  but  he 
will  extinguish  many  an  elemei^t,  both  of 
moral  and  political  disorder. 

**  A  few  months  of  perseverance  will 
thoroughly  engage  him  to  the  cause 
that  he  has  undertaken.  He  will  feel  a 
comfort  in  this  style  of  philanthropy, 
which  he  docs  not  feel  in  the  bustle  and 
distraction  .  of  manifold  societies.  He 
will  enjoy  both  the  unity  arid  the  effec- 
tiveness of  his  doings.  And,  instead  of 
pacing,  as  he  does  now,  among  dull 
committees,  and  perplexing  himsqlf 
among  the  tjuestions  of  a  large  and 
laborious  superintendence,  vnW  he  ex- 
patiate, without  encumbrance,  upon  his 
own  chosen  field,  and  rejoice  m  putting 
forth  his  imme(fiate  hand»  on  the  work 
of  reclaiming  it  from  tiiat  neglected 
waste  of  ignorance  and  improvidence  by 
which  it  is  surrounded. 

**  To  be  effective  in  such  a  walk  of 
benevolence  as  this,  it  is  not  niecessary 
to  be  rich.  Should,  for  example,  the 
defective  education  of  a  whole  district  be 
repaired  by  one  individual,  without  the 
expense  of  a  single  shilling ;  and  that 
by  the  mere  force  of  moral  suasion^  he 
prevailing  on  every  parent  who  required 
urgency  upon  the  subject,  to  send  ;U1  the 
children  of  a  right  age,  to  a  week-day 
school  upon  their  own  charges— H>r, 
should  another  individual,  standing  in 
the  relation  that  we  arc  now  expluning, 
to  a  particular  district,  put  a  debt, 
which  bears  most  oppressively  over  ofte 
of  the  families,  into  a  sure  and  rapid 
process  of  liquidation,  and  that,  not  by 
advancing  one  fraction,  but  by  simply 
recommending  the  expedient;  ot  a  small 
weckfy  deposite  —and  such  instances  as 
these,  be  varied  and  multiplied  to  the 
extent  that  is  conceivable,  would  not 
this  be  enough  to  prove,  that  it  is  not 
by  the  influence  which  lies  in  wealth, 
but  by  the  power  which  resides  in  the 
moral  elements  of  intelligence  and  affec- 
tion, that  the  good  is  to  be  accomplished  ? 
The  weapons  of  this  warfare  are,  advice 
— and  friendship— and  humanity,  at  all 
times  ready,  without  being  at  any  time 
impertinent — and  the  well-earned  confi- 
dence, which  is  ever  sure  to  follow,  in 
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tilie  traia  of  tried  asd  demonstrated 
wortb-^tliefte,  w^en  wielded  for  a  time 
by  the  same  iodividqal,  on  the  same 
qoatiguons  famlUes,  will  work  an  e&cet 
of  improvement,  which  never  can  be 
attained  by  all  the  devices  and  labours 
of  ordinary  committeeship. "-^C/irisfiVm 
and  Civil  BcoHomy,  vol.  i.  pp.  67 — ^71. 

The  library  which  is  referred  to 
ia  the  above  extract,  forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  system  in  the 
parish  of  St.  John's.  We  have  not 
room,  nor,  in  truth,  can  we  suffi- 
ciently rely  on  our  distinct  recoL 
lection,  to  venture- on  a  minute 
detail  of  this  excellent  institution, 
which  is,  in  fact,  supplying'a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  population  of 
Glasgow,  with  an  extensive  variety 
of  most  interesting  and  instructive 
reading,  and  thus  widening  the 
sphere  of  improvement,  so  as  to 
include  not  only  children,  but 
persons  of  all  ages. 

It  was,  however,  found,  that  the 
exclusion  from  these  schools  of 
such  as  were  unable  to  read,  left 
a  larg'e  portion  of  the  children  of 
the  poor,  not  only  out  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system,  but  altogether 
destitute  of  the  elemenU  of  educa- 
tion. This  was  an  evil  not  to  be 
tolerated,  and  it  was  obviated  by 
the  estaJjlishraept  of  parochial 
schooU.  Aware  that  institutions 
of  this  kind,  when  so  completely 
endowed,  as  to  place  the  tutor 
beyond  the  control  of  the  parents, 
are  liable  to  become  inert  through 
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sehodswere  originally  built,  and 
subsequently  two  more.  Able  in- 
structors have  been  chosen,  and 
the  satisfaction  given  by  their 
efforts  has  been  such  as  always  ta 
command  a  full  attendance  of 
scholars.  The  reasoning  which  led 
to  this  arrangement  is  most  ably 
stated  in  Dr.  C.'s  cheap  and  valu- 
able pamphlet,  entitled  *'  Consi-. 
derations  on  the  System  of  Paro- 
chial Schools  in  Scotland." 

The  system  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in 
its  application  to  the  habits  and 
circumstances  of  South  Britain, 
might  require  specific  adapta- 
tion; but  we  are  satisfied,  that 
the  principle  is  capable  of  univer- 
sal and  effectual  application.  How 
much  may  be  achieved  by  Indivi- 
duals, is  strongly  illustrated  by 
the  example  of  a  gentleman  of 
Glasgow,  whose  name  does  not 
appear. 

**  It  is  now  about  a  year  and  a  half 
a^,  gince  he  aasmned  a  district  to  him- 
self, which  he  resolved  to  cultivate,  on 
the  system  of  local  p^lanthropy;  We 
believe  that,  in  respect  of  the  rank  and 
condition  of  those  ^o  live  in  it,  it  is' 
greatly  beneath  the  average  of  Glasgow. 
It  comprises  a  population  of  996  ;<  whom 
he,  in  the  first  instance,  ibost  thoroughly 
surveyed,  and  all  of  whom,  we  are  con- 
fident, he  has  now  most  thoroughly  at- 
tached, and  that,  by  a  series  of  the  most 
iriendly  and  enlightened  services.  He^ 
has  found  room,  within  its  limits,  for 
four  Sabbath  schools,  which  he  provided' 
with  teachers  of  his  own  selecting,  and 
who,  like  himself,   labour,  of  course. 


the  negligence    of  the  master, gpratuitously  in  the  cause;  as,  indeed' 


aware:,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
instr,uction,  wholly  gratuitous,  is 
apt  to  be  underrated, — Dr.  Chal- 
mers resolved  on  the  adoption  of 
an  intermediate  plan,  which,  while 
it  held  out  a  primary  inducement 
to  the  teacher,  made  him  depen- 
dent on  his  own  diligence  and 
ability  for  a  liberal  recompence. 
A  house  was  given  to  the  master, 
and  a  small  salary  annexed  lo  his 
office;  but  a  low  quarterly  pay--^ 
mentwas  required  from  the  pa- 
rents, on  which  he  relies  for  his 
adequate  remuneration.  The  suc- 
cess  has    been  complete.     Two 


we  believe,  do  all  the  other  Sabbarh 
teachers  in  the  city.  The  scholars 
amount  to  110  j  which  is,  also,  in  very 
full  proportion  to  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants. He  has  also  instituted  a  Savings 
Bank,  which  takes  in  deposites  only 
from  those  who  live,  and  from  those 
who  work,  within  the  bounds  of  this 
little  territory.  With  this  last  exten- 
sion of  his  plan,  the  bank  may  embrace 
a  population  of  1200;  and,  from  its 
commencement,  in  December  19th,  1818, 
to  December  18th,  1819,  the  whole  sum 
deppsited  Is  ^235. 12s.  3d.  During  Ute 
twelvemonth,  sixty  families  of  this  small 
district,  have  opened  their  accounts  with, 
the  bank,  and  received  an  impulse  from 
it,  on  the  side  of  economy  and  fore- 
sight. This,  in  such  a  year,  proves 
what  might  be  made  of  the  ne^ected 
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ciipabilitiea'  of  our  labouring  olasoes. 
Any  geofiral  savkgs  bank  for  the  town 
^t  large,  would  not  have  called  out  one 
|cnth  of  this  sum,  from  the  obscure  de- 
partment which  this  gentleman  occupies, 
and  which,  with  the  doings  and  the  de- 
vices of  a  most  judicious  benevolence, 
be  is  so  fast  rescuing  from  all  the 
miseries  which  attach  to  a  crowded 
population.  We  hold  this  to  be  one  of 
the  most  signal  triumphs  of  locality. 
The  sum  deposited  in  this  local  bank, 
is  about  proportional  to  the  sum  of 
^30,000.  for  the  town  and  suburbs  of 
Glasgow;  and  forms  another  proof, 
among  the  many  others  which  multiply 
around  us,  of  the  superiority,  in  point 
of  effect,  which  a  small,  and,- at  the  same 
time,  distinct  and  unfettered  manage- 
ment holds,  over  a  wide  and  ambitious 
§uperintendence."—C&mf ton  and  Qivk 
Economy,  vol.  i,  pp.  84 — 86. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  cal- 
culate the  good  that  might  be 
effected  either  by  individuals  only, 
or  by  combinations  on  a  small 
scale.  Could  men  get  rid  of  the 
deceptive  fueling,  which  is  dis- 


satisfied with  all  but  great  re- 
sults, and  looks  for  them  only 
from  mighty  preparations;  and 
would  they  set  vigorously  to  work 
with  their  own  means,  and  their 
own  conscientious  motives,  aided 
by  a  faithful  reliance  upon  divine 
counsel  and  assistance,  we  are 
persuaded,  that  we  should  see  a 
blessed  change  in  the  moral  scenery 
which  surrounds  us.  Our  great 
Christian  Institutions  are  actings 
on  a  part  of  this  plan,  and  have 
found  it  highly  advantageous;—^ 
what  are  the  branch  associations, 
and  minor  collectorships,  but  the 
adoption  of  the  local  and  domi- 
ciliary principle  ?  Let  it  then  be 
pushed  to  its  fair  extent,  and  ii 
will  become  the  instrument  of 
rhoral  renovation  to  our  own  coun- 
try, at  least ; — ultimately,  we  trust, , 
to  the  whole  world. 


%iUtatia  l^ietfm^si ;  or,  m^t  iSooii  asientt * 
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The  Works  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert 
TraiU,  A.  M.  Minister  of  the 
Gospel  in  London,  Twovdumes, 
Edinburgh :  printed  for  J.  Traill. 
1754. 
Our  long  acquaintance  wkh  the 
writings  of  this  excellent  and  emi- 
nent divine,  has  tended  only  to 
increase  their  value  in  our  esti- 
mation, and  we  are  gratified  in 
having  an  opportunity,  if  not  of 
extending  their  reputation,  at  least 
of  expressing  our  own  admiration 
of  their  character  and  tendency. 
They  are  distinguished,  as  their 
most  remarkable  quality,  by  the 
strong  and  clear  light  in  which 
they  display  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  the 
fine  old-fashioned  sincerity  and 
straight-forwardness  with  which 
they  set  forth  the  doctrines  of 
grace.  Traill  was  emphatically 
**  a  master  of  Israd,'*  and  he  de- 
livers his  metructions  with  a  firm- 


ness  and  decision,  and  an  evan« 
gelidal  savour,  which  show  him 
to  have  been  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  deeply  conversant  v^i^ 
their  spiritual  import.  He  nevef 
indulged  a  spirit  of  feebleness  a^id 
compromise,  but  took  ^e  message 
of  solvation  as  he  found  it,  and 
while  he  held  it  out  as  a  remedy 
of  unbounded  sufficiency,  he  main- 
tained, with  entire  and  scriptural, 
consistency,  the  pure  sovereignty 
of  divine  grace.  His  style  is 
made  up,  not  of  the  trim  arid 
cadenced  periods  of  popular  com- 
position, but  of  rough,  manly^ 
energetic  language ;  every  phrase 
is  pregnant  with  meaning,  and 
impresses  even  common  truths 
upon  the  mind  with  all  the  force; 
of  novelty. 

« 'Faith,'  be  tells  us,  'can  stand 
under  that  distress  that  breaks  the  beck* 
of  presumption,'  Job  xiii«  15,  l^^Thimgh. 
he  slay  me,  yet  inli  I  trust  in  hm;  ha  I 
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yoUi  nudntaitt  my  own  tMys  brfore  him.  He 
also  shall  be  my  salvation ;  fir  an  hypocrite 
shaft  not  come  before  him.  '  He  hath  taken 
away  my  children  all  at  once,  my  estate 
in  one  day ;  hath  taken  away  my  health, 
and  made  me  miserable  to  a  proverb  in 
all  ages ;  although  he  should  proceed, 
and  day  me  with  his  own  hand,  my 
slayer  is  my  Saviour,  my  death  shall  be 
my  salvation.'  Great  words,  and  hard 
to  be  spoken  in  the  day  of  heavy  trial ! 
God  slajring  Job,  is  Job's  salvation. 
God  slays.  Job  trusts,  and  maintains  his 
confidence  under  the  stroke.  No  hypo- 
crite can  do  this;  and  many  believers 
do  but  bundle  at  the  doing  of  it.  There 
is  an  extremity  a-coming  upon  every 
man,  that  will  try  and  discover  what 
metal  there  is  in  his  faith  ;  prepare  for 
it." 

Robert  Traill  could  trace  up  his 
pedigree  and  the  possession  of  the 
family  estate,  to  Walter  Traill, 
who  was  archbishop  of  St,  An- 
drew's, in  i'385.  His  father  was 
minister  of  the  Gray-friars'  Church 
in  Edinburgh,  and  appears  to 
h^ve  been  a  pious  and  exemplary 
man.  At  the  Restoration,  he  was 
exposed  to  much  persecution,  and, 
by  sentence  of  the  Scottish  coun- 
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cil,,  was  afler  imprisonment,  ba- 
nished. Some  notion  of  hjs  firm, 
and  conscientious  spirit  may  be 
formed  from  his  answer  to  the 
''  libel,"  or  act  of  accusation,  filed 
against  him.  It  is  addressed  to 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland. 

**  I  must,  in  all  humility,  beg  leave  to 
intreat  your  Lordships,  that  you  seriously 
consider  what  you  do  with  poor  minis- 
ters, who  have  been  so  long  kept,  not 
only  from  their  liberty  of  preaching  the 
Gospel,  but  of  hearing  it ;  that  so  many 
congregations  are  laid  desolate  for  so 
long  a  time,  and  many  poor  souls  .have 
put  up  their  regrets  on  their  death-bed, 
for  their  being  deprived  of  a  word  of 
comfort  frooi  their  ministers  in  the  hour 
6f  their  greatest  need.  The  Lord  give 
you  wisdom  in  all  things,  and  pour  out 
upon  you  the  spirit  of  your  high  and 
weighty  employment— of  understanding, 
and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  that  your 
government  may  be  blessed  for  this  land 
dnd  kirk;  tliat  you  may  live  long  and 
happily ;  that  your  memory  may  be  sweet 
and  fragrant  when  you  are  gone ;  that 
you  may  leave,  your  name  fdr  a  bliessing 
to  the  Lord's  people ;  that  your  houses 
and  families  may  stand  long,  and  flourish 
to  the  y^ars  of  many  generations ;  that  you 


may  have  solid  peace  and  heart  joy  in  the 
hour  of  the  breaking  of  your  heart-strings, 
when  pale  death  will  sit  on  your  eye-lids, 
and  when  man  must  go  to  his  long  home, 
and  the  mourners  go  about  the  streets, 
for  what  man  is  he  thaf  liveth  and  slu^ll 
not  see  death  ;  or  can  he  deliver  himself 
from  the  power  of  the  grave  ?  No,  as- 
suredly, for  even  those  to  whom  he  saitli, 
*  Ve  are  gods,'  must  die  as  men,  seeing  it 
is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to  die,  and 
after  death  is  the  judgment,  and  after 
judgment  an  endless  eteniity.  ,<  Let  me 
therefore  exhort  your  Lordships,  in  the 
words  of  a  great  king,  a  great  warrior 
also,  and  a  holy  propliet,  <  He  w'^se,  and 
be  instructed,  ye  judges  of  the  earth, 
serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice  be- 
fore him  with  trembling.  Kiss  the  Son 
lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the 
way,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a 
little^  then  blessed  will  all  those,  and 
those  only,  be,  who  put  their  trust  in 
him." — pp.  iii,  iv. 

Robert,  his  son,  whose  volumes, 
lie  before  us,  was  born  in  May 
1642.  Afler  the  usual  routine  o( 
domestic  education,  he  was  sent 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  went 
through  the  customary  courses  of 
divinity.  His  principles  were  de- 
cidedly Presbyterian,  bis  friend- 
ships were  among  the  persecuted 
followers  of  Christ,  and  'he  was 
present  at  the  execution  of  James 
Guthrie.  In  166(5,  while  his  fa- 
ther was  in  exile,  and  the  fiimily 
reduced  to  much  distress  by  his 
absence,  some  copies  of.  a  pro- 
scribed book  w^re  found  in  Mrs. 
Traill's  house,  and  she  was,  in 
consequence,  with  Robert  and  his 
elder  brother,  compelled  to  ccm- 
ceal  herself.  The  ferocious  mea- 
sures by  which  statesmen  and  pre- 
lates sought  to  break  the  spirit  of 
the  Presbyterians,  drove  them  into., 
open  rebellion,  until  the  decisive 
conflict  of  Pentland-hills  di^- 
pers^  the  insurgents.  Robert 
Traill  was  suspected — we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  suspicion — of 
aiding  and  assisting  iti  the  insur* 
rection,  ^nd  eyen  of  having  been 
present  at  the  battle,  and  as  guilt 
or  innocence,  in  those  days,  were 
matters  less  accurately  investi- 
gated than  in  more  tranquil  ^n4 
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liberal  times,  he  felt  it  exped^nt 
to  evade  the  proclamation  which 
was  issued  for  his  drrest,  by  taking 
refuge  in  Holland,  whei-q  his  fa- 
ther resided.  While  here  he  pur- 
sued his  studies,  and  assisted 
Nethenus^  the  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  University  of  Utrecht/ m 
republishing  the  celebratied  Ru- 
therford's Examination  of  Armi- 
nianism."  In  I670,  he  ventured 
to  visit  England,  and  was  ordained 
In  London  at  a  meeting  of  Pi^es- 
by terian  clergy.  In  1 677,  having 
preached  privately  in  Edinburgh, 
he  was  summoned  before  the  Privy 
Council,  and  for  two  or  three 
months  confined  in  the  Bass  pri- 
son. Returning  to  South  Britain, 
he  preached  for  some  time  at 
Cranbrook,  in  Kent,  but  ulti- 
mately becahie  the  pastor  of  a 
congregation  pif  his  countrymen 
in  London.  The  spirit  in  whidh 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office,  may  be  inferred  from  his 
language  in  the  following  e^^tract. 

'M.WeboDabib  td  coibe  t»  CJ^xi  in 
but  Chiifft.  My  pwa  luUne  is  .aboaoi- 
nable  to  myself,  and  deservedly  hateful 
ill  he'aven.  No  otfi'er  name,  is  giveji 
under  hcMven,  but  that  of  Jesuk  Christ, 
'in  which  A  sikitieir  iM ay  'Safely  ftpi^rokifh 
-imto  God.  Si'ikce  the  Father  is  ^weW 
pleased  with  this  name,'and  the  $on  com- 
mands me  to  ^sk  in  it,  and  the  Hofy 
GYkdit  hath  bto^ghttWs'tianie  tome,  aiid 
iHtii^  it  i^  or6!Pmtit  )^6ii\red  fo^th,  and 
since  Its^savmir  hath  reached  ^  my  soul,  I 
.will  try  to  lift  it  ng  as  incense,  to  per- 
fhme  the  fUtar  'and  throne  above ;  since 
all  that  ever  come  in  this  name  are  ^nadc 
'IrcfcoBite, -I  %H1  cdmie  Uso,  ihaving  no 
til^lea  biit  Cast's  iw9ie,.iio  coVenng  4>at 
his  borrowed  p;)d-gift#d  rube  of  ri^hte- 
oqsn^  :  I  neeil  ndthing,  twill  asl^  np- 
'lhin*g,\biift*liat  his  bted  hath  bought, 
•  ^fwi  alVthat,'  I  w!U  arfk)  ;  I  Will  eXpfeet 
-finswt^Xs  of ^peaire,^'and  acceptance  o^ly  in 
that  blessed  4)eloved>7beloyed  df  the  Fa- 
ther, both  as  his  Son  and  our  Saviour, 
"anil  beldVed  of  airthtjt  ever  siiwbut  a 
little  of- his = grace  and  ^idry/' 

i^bout  Ii6i91,  there, was  a  qpnsi- 
derable  agitaUon .  in  the  religious 
.  woHd,  o^jc^sipped,  f^^rin ci  p all yy  by 
Jthe  .xepubliicatipn  of  .Dr..  Crisp's 
W(»r^ks.  Tfee  feanrf^f  Anjtinomian- 
ism  induced  many  excellent  men 
Cong.  Mag.— No.  68.         '  ^ 
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to  regard  with  undue  suspicion, 
the  full  and  unshrinking  avowal 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, ahel  a  temporizing  schenie 
acquii*ed  c6nsiderable  favour  wi|th 
many  who,  having  a  sincere  wisTi 
to  avoid  the  two  extremes,  were 
anxious  to  find  a  satisfkctbiy  me-  - 
dium,  b^t  sought  it  in  a  spirit  of 
hesitation  and  compromise.  Traill 
wt^  a  man  of  a  different  cast ;  he 
had  taken  up  his  creed  ilot  lightly, 
but  delibierately  ;  he  had  studied 
divinity  not  supei;iicially,  but  deep- 
ly; he  had  "  searched  the  Scrip- 
tures," and  made  himself  master 
of  their  scope  and  .end.  All  this 
appears  clearly  in  a  tract  which  lie 
wrote  on  this  occasion,  under  the 
title  of  *'  A  Vindicati<m  of  the  . 
Protestant  Doctrine  cont^emirij^ 
justification,  and  of  its  Preachers 
•  and  professors,  from  the  unjust 
charge  of  Antinomianism."  We 
'  regrS  oUr^in>bility  to  quote  i argely 
frbtn  this/adthirable  little  Avoi^^ 
which  deiieyves  th^  attentive  pe- 
rusal of  all  who  feel  interested  in 
thfe  q^fefetioh.  Neither  Hti  vfe 
gv/^  such 'a  "^sample 'as  -vVe'ciJuld 
wish,  without  taking  a  w^3^r 
,  range  than,  would  be  felt  expe- 
diiint,  iand  w^  <;ite  the  foIloWittg, 
iidili  as  thfe  thost  favourable  speci- 
men, but  as  on  the  whole,  the  best 
suited  to  our  convenience. 

"1  woijld  speak  somewhat  to  thel*^ 
AcluUenn  aT*giiLjiLtnt,  that  is  so  muc'i 
bcaMeJ  of,  suitl  bO  frequeritly  insistrd  o'l 
by  diLMr,ft3  their  shield  and  spear.  'Hieir 
nrgurnc'jil  is  this  :  That  Clinst's  lighte- 
ousuesa  is  our  kgal  ftghteousfloas  j  htil 
our  own  b  our  evan^eUc&l  rigbteousness : 
that  is.  When  a  sinner  is  c toiled  wilb 
sin  flgiiinst  tlip  bol^^  Inw  of  GoJ,  he  majr 
oppose  Cbdst'a  rightcputsiietiB  ^  Kb 
]ygn\  (kfencc  ;  but  A^Minst  the  diarge  of 
the  Gospel,  E  aped. ill  J*  for  u^jbelici",  he 
must  produce  his  faith,  aa  Jjis  flefence  Or 
riiibtetiitsneES,  n gainst  thiit  cbnfge. 

*  *  ^X]  tb  a  g  rea  t  d  eft*  k'  nc  e  to  iu«h 
.worthy  divines  ftfi  bjirc  Imjli^^d  on  t\im  jets 
an  nrgmnent  of  \\iight,  I  shnll,  til  aievir 

'  Trofds,  pf^Fiiy  to  If]  a  Til  Tost,  lliat  tliT^  is 
tithe r  a  siAvkstg  tlve  Jtanie  iu,  oth^er' orld 
VtJrds;  'iLi^t  iseomiuoh^y  laugbt  h^  tig  j 
or  a  ficiplilsiji  ;  or  a  dcpartliiij  frtim  thtj 
Fro ti."^  tan  L  tlo t: trine  atfout  JustjlU'ati0'n. 

.      <a.  This  argurayt  ednfern^ltdt  at  il 
■3'K-'  "■'-  ■     ■     ... 
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the  jiutifica^n  of  a  sinner  before  God. 
For  tMs  end,  no  more  is  needful,  than 
to  consider,  what  this  charge  is,  against 
whom  it  is  gircn,  and  hy  whom.  The 
charge  is  said  to  be  given  in  by  God ; 
and  a  charge  of  unbelief,  or  disobeying 
the  Gospel.  But  against  whom  ?  Is  it 
against  a  belieTOr  or  unbeliever  ?  and 
^ese  two  divide  all  mankind.  .  If  it  be 
against  a  believer,  it  is  a  false  charge, 
and  can  never  be  given  in  by  the  God  of 
truth.  For  the  believer  is  justified  al- 
ready by  faith,  and  as  to  this  cbavge  he 
is  innocent.  And  innocence  is  defence 
enough  to  a  man  falsely  charged,  before 
a  righteous  judge.  1%  this  charge  given 
in  against  an  unbeliever  ?    "We  allow  it 

'  is  a  righteous  charge.  Ay,  but  say  they, 
<  Will  Christ's  righteousness  justify-  a 
man  from  this  charge  of  gospel-un- 
belief?* The  answer  is  plain.  No,  it 
will  not ;  nor  yet  from  iiny  other  charge 
whatsoever,  either  from  law  or  gospel ; 

.  lor  he  hath  nothing  to  do  with  Christ's 
righteousness  while  an  nnbelieven  What 
then  doth  thU  aremng  rnrovef  Is  it, 
that  no  man's  faith  in  ^Christ's  righte- 
ousness can  be  justified  in  its  sincerity 

-  before  men,  and  in  adman's  own  con- 
science, but  in  and  by  the  fruits  of  a 

.true  lively  faith  ?    In  this  thej  have  no ' 

'  opposers  that  I  know  of.  Or  is  it,'  that 
a  man  may  have  Christ's  righteousness 
for  his  legal  righteousness,  and  yet  be 
a  rebel  to  Hxe  Gospel,  and  a  stranger  to 
true  holiness  ?  Who  ever  afi^rmed  it  ? 
Or  is  it,  that  this  gospel-holiness  is  that 
a  man  must  not  only  have,  (for  that  we 
grant),  but  also  may  venture  to^stand  in, 
and  to  be  found  in  before  God,  and  to 
venture  into  judgpient  with  God  upon^ 

^  in  his  claim  to  eternal  life  ?  Then  we 
must  oppose  them  that  think  so^  as  we 
know  their  own  consciences  will  when  in 
ally  Uvely  exercise.  These  plain  prin- 
ciples of  gospel-truth,  while  they  remain, 
(and  remain  they  will  on  their  own  foun- 
dation, when  we  are  all  in  our  graves, 
and  our  foolish  contentions  are  buried)^ 
do  overthrow  this  pretended  charge. 
1.  That  Christ'^  righteousness  is  the  oiily 
plea  and  answer  of  a  sinner  arraigned  at 
God's  bar  for  life  and  death.  2.  This 
righteousnei^  is  imputed  to  no  man  but 
a  believer.  '3.  When  it  is  imputed  by 
grace,  and  applied  by  faith,  it  immedi- 
ately and  eternally  becomes  the  man^s 
righteousness,  before  God,  angels,  men, 
and  devils,  Rom.  i^ii.  33,  35, 38,  39.  !t 
is  a  righteousness  that  is  never  lost,  never 
taken  away,  never  ineffectual ;  answci^eth 
aU  chaiiges,  and  is  attended  with  all 
graces. 

<'2.  I  woul^  ask.  What  is  that  righ- 
teousness that  justifies  a  man  firom  the 
sin  of  unbelief?'  We  have  rejected  the 
imaginary  chaige^  let  us  now  consider 
the  real  sin.    Unbelief  is  the  greatest 


sin  against  both  law  and  gospel  |  more 
remotely  against  the  law,  which  binds  all 
men  to  believe  God  speaking,  say  what 
he  will ;  more  directly  against  th^  Gos- 
pel, which  tells  us  what  we  should  be- 
lieve, and  commands  us  to  believe.  Let 
OS  put  this  case,  (and  it  is  pity  the  case 
is  so  rare,  when  the  sin  is  so  comnaon) , 
that  a  poor  soul  is  troubled  abotit  the 
greatness  of  the  sin  of  unbelief,  in  ccUling 
God  a  liar,  1  John  v.  10,  in  distrusting 
his  faithful  promise,  in  doubting  Christ's 
ability  and  good  will  to  save,  in  staading 
aloof  so  long  from  Jesus  Christ;  as 
many  of  the  elect  are  long  in  a  state  of 
unbelief  till  called  ;  and  the  best  of  be- 
lievers have  unbelief  in  some  measure  in 
them,  Mark  ix.  24.  Abraham's  faith 
staggered  sometimes.  Gen.  vi.  and  xt. 
What  shall  we  say  to  a  conscience  thus 
troubled?  Will  any  man  dare  to  tell 
him,  that  Christ's  righteousness  is  his 
leg{^  righteousness  against  the  charge  of 
sins  against  the  law;  but  fpr  gospel 
charges,  he  must  answer  them  in  hfs  own 
name  ?  I  know  our  hottest  opposers 
would  abhor  such  an  answer ;  and  would' 
fireely  tell  such  a  man,  that  the  bi4fod  of 
Jesiis  CKrut  cleanuth  from  aU  tin ;  and 
that  his  justification  from  iiis  unbelief 
must  be  only  in  that  righteousness  which 
he  so  sinfully  had  rejected  while  in  un- 
belief, and  now  lays  hold  onby  fiiith." 

His  sermons  in  general,  and 
especially  those  on  Galatians,  xi.!2 1 , 
contain  many  important  elucida- 
tions of  the  same  doctrine^  and^ 
without  giving  a  specific  assent  to 
every  pectdiarity  of  his  phraseo- 
logy, we  shall  not  go  too  far  in 
saying,  that  we  know  of  no  divine 
whose  writings  approach  more 
closely  to  the  Go^l  standard. 

He  died  in  1716,  at  the' age 
of  74. 

The  volumes  before  us  contain 
— Ist.  13^  sermons  on  the  Throne 
of  Grace;  first  printed  in  1696^ 
a  Sermon  from  1  Timothy,  iv.  16, 
first  printed  in  16S3:  a  Vindica- 
tion, &c.  first  printed  in  169S*— 
2d.  16  sermmis  on  the  Lord's 
Prayeir,  in  John,  xvii.  24,  first 
printed  in  1705.  From  the  fourth 
^ermon  of  the  first  volume^  we 
shall  dte  part  of  the  opening. 
The  text  is  from  Hebrews,  iv.  16, 
and  having  in  th^  course  of  the 
previous  sermons  discussed  the 
nature  of  the  boldhess  there  spoken 
o£,  negatively. 
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"  Now  it  follows  to  ipeak  of  the  posi- 
tive. It  18  the  holdness  of  faith  that  is 
nllowe'd  and  commanded  here,  Eph.  \n: 
12.  Faith  is  a  tnarvelkTits  gnice,  both,  in 
iu  original,  in  its  foimdation.  and  in  its 
actings  and  exercise.  It  is  the  meanest 
and  lowest  of  all  graces.  Every  grace 
brings  somewliat  considerable.  Love 
brings  a  flaming  heart,  repentance  brings 
a  bleeding  heart,  obedience  brings  a 
working  hand,  patience  brings  a  broad 
back  for  the  sraiter;  but  faith  brings 
only  an  «mpty  heart  and  |iand,  to  be 
filled  with  borrowed  and  gifted  blesttngs. 
And  yet  faith  is  the  highest  and  loftiest 
grace ;  it  cannot  rest  till  it  be  in  at  the 
heart  and  love  of  God  in  Chnst.  Faith 
(if  I  may  so  speak)  can  both-  be  in 
heaven  and  hell  at  the  same  time.  The 
believer  looking  on  himself  as  in  himself  , 
(the  apostle's  distinction,  2  CoV.  ili.  5, 
ourselveSf  as  of  ourtelMesJj  judgeth  himself 
to  the  pit  of  hell,  as  his  deserved  lot ; 
but  when  he  looks  on  himself  as  in 
Christ,  he  sits  high,  Eph.  ii.  5,  6,  and 
makes  bold  to  tnter  into  the  hoUest  of  ail, 
Heb.  X.  19.  How  many  contrary  sen- 
timents of  himself  doth  a  believer  ex* 
press!  .only  salved  from  being  contra- 
dictions, by  this  distinction.  That  the 
word  reveals  and  faith  improves.  I  know 
that  in  me  dwetls  no  good  thing,  Rom.  viii. 
19.  How  !  no  good  thing  in  a  man  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  1  a  man  rich  in  the 
grace  of  Christ !  a  man  that  had  laboured 
more  almndanthf  than  aU  the  twelve  apostlet! 
I  Cor.  XV.  10,  Yea^  saith  he,  in  me,  that 
is,  in  myJUsh  dvoells  no  good  thing,  A  be- 
liever as  in  himself^  and  a  believer  as  in 
Christ,  arc  in  a  manner  two  (Afferent, 
distinct^  contrary  persons.  A  believer, 
as  in  Christ,  is  a  neny  creature ;  as  in 
himself,  and  the  remainders  of  corruption 
in  hiDL,  is  an  old  man  still,  or  rather, 
bath  much  of  the  old  man  in  him.  A 
Christian  hath  two  different  opposite  I.'s 
in  him ;  as  the  apostle  elegantly  and 
deeply  discourseth,  Rom.  vii.  19—25. 
Hiis  genius  of  faith  is  much  to  be 
heeded  in  its  bold  addresses  to  the  throne 
6{  grtice,** 

Qur  last  extract  shall  be  from 
the  Isth  of  the  same  series. 

'*  Be  satisfied,  that  this  grace  which 
is  your  supply,  is  all  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  not  in  vour  own  hand. .  Since  Adam 
fell,  and  ruined  himself , and  all  his  pos- 
terity,  by  havii^  his  and  their  stock  in 
his  own  hand,  and  sinning  it  away ;  the 
Lord  in  mercy  hath  resolved  never  to 
intrust  a  mere  man  again  with  his  own 
stock  ;  but  hath  lodg^  all  the  grace  his 
people  are  saved  and  supplied  by,  in 
Christ's  hand.  And  there  it  is  safe. 
•  Adam  was  created  perfect,  aud  had  a 
sufficient  stock  tp  have  enriched  himself, 
and  all  his  offspring ;  but  he  was  left  to 


his  free  will,  .and  so  came  on  it.  This  is 
an  eternal  disgrace  to  man's  free  will. 
What  must  the  free  will  of  a  sinner  be 
able  to  dO|  when  the  free  will  of  perfect 
sinless  man  opened  the  door  to  sin,  and 
death,  and  rtim,  upon  tlie  whole  world 
of  mankind  ?  It  is  therefore  graciously 
and  Mrisely  provided,  that  free  will  shalli 
l^ave  no  band  in  the  salvation  of  sinners^ 
(and  indeed  free  will  to  good,  is  but  a 
vain  name,  usurped  by  willing 'and  wilful 
slaves  of  sin) ;  and  that  in  its  stead,  the- 
free  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  shall 
be  and  do  all  in  i^l.  But  we  are  so 
proud,  that  we  would  faiij  have  eome- 
what  in  our  own  hafitt ;  and  are  so  used 
to  sense,  and  unskilful  in  believing,  that 
we  can  hardly  reckoiV  that  our  own^  that 
is  not  in  our  possession,  and  at  our  dis- 
posing. But,  in  thia  order,  the  Lord 
consulte  the  interest  of  his  glory,  and 
the  security  of  our  salvation,  and  dally 
supplies,  by  lodgings  Qt|r  aib  in  Christ!s 
hand  ;  who  is  able  to  kedp  h^irffely^fbr 
us,  and  ready  and  willing  to  give  forth 
of  it  to  us^  according  to  our  real  neces- 
sity," 

We  feel  it,  however,  necessary 
to  observe,  that  Traill  is  not  u 
man  to  be  fairly  appreciated  by 
citation^,  however  extensive.  His 
large  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  bearings  and  connexion  of  his 
thesis ;  the  distinct  and  persever- 
ing manner  in  which  he  follows 
up  his  minute  and  skilful  distri^i  - 
bution  of  his  subject,  would  re- 
quire a  more  complete  analysis, 
and  more  liberal  exemplification 
than  we  can  afford  to  give.  In 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  these, 
we  hope  that  the  specimens  we 
have  given,  w|H  tempt  our  readers 
to  read  and  judge  for  themselves. 

We  are  not  f)repared  to  siy, 
that  Traill  invariably  expresses 
our  own  sentiments.  Without 
being  aware  of  any  important  dif- 
ference, we  hesitate  at  giving  an 
unqualified  testimony  to  any  merely 
human  autJiority.  Sometimes,  we 
are  disposed  to  think,  the  vigour 
and  decision  of  his  owti  mind  leads 
him  to  express  himself  in  language 
somewhat  more  definitive,  than  he 
is  warranted  in  using  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Scripture.  The  senti- 
ment is  substantially  correct,  but 
the  terms  of  enunciation  have  a 
tendency  either  to  restrict  or  to 
3'K2 
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enlarge,   where  Revelation   main-     will  ever  occupy  a  (Ii$ti[^uishe^ 


tains  the  intermediate  line.  Noi< 
can  we  always  agree  with  him  in 
the  strong,  though  ^  neither  coarse 
nor  uncharitable,  manner,  in  which 
he  censures  certain  opinions  oppo- 
site to  his  own ;  in  all  such  cases, 
as  far  as  we  recollect,  our  agree- 
ment with  him,  on  the  point  in 
dispute,  is  entire,  but  we  would 
carry  our  forbearance  rather  far- 
ther than  his  language  appears  to 
admit.  But  these' are  minor  de- 
fects, and  the  volumes  of  Traill 


place  among  the  works,  which  are 
highest  in  our  esti mate. 

These  volumes  contain,  with  a 
slight  exception  or  two,  all  the 
works  which  Traill  published dur* 
ing  his  life.  Two  additional  vo- 
lumes appeared  •  after  his  death, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  his 
MSS.  are  probably  still  in  exist- 
ence. 

An  edjtion  of  the  whble,  in 
four  volumes,  was  published  in 
1810, 
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The  Necessity  of  Dimne  Influence  far 
the  further  Extension  of  tfie  Gospel 
at  Home  and  Abroad.    A  Sermon 
preached  before  the  Ministers  and 
Churches  of  the  Hanvpshire  Jseoci- 
ation.      By    John    Bristow,    Svo, 
Is.  6d. — London  :    Burton    and 
Smith. 
A  QUESTION  is  sometimes  rendered 
difficult  by  the  simplicity  and  obvi- 
ouaoess  of  the  views  and  arguments 
connected  with  it ;  and  the  spbject 
assigned  to  Mr.  Bristow  for  discus- 
sion, appears  in  some  degree  to  la- 
bbor  under  this  disadvantage,  in- 
Qsmpch  as  it  has  only  to  be  an- 
<noanced,  immediately  to  secure  the 
aaaent  of  every  mind  that  thinks 
correctly,  and  feels  rightly.    Mr, 
B.  has,  however,  executed  his  ta^ 
vvith  much  ability  ;   that  portion  of 
it  which  was  unavoidably  cominoi)- 
place,  he  has  made  interesting  by 
spirited  and  judicious  management, 
and  he  has  given  proof  of  talent 
and  knowledge    throughout.      He 
first  takes  a  view  of  *Vthe  present 
very  limited  success  of  the  Gospel/' 
2.  Enumerates  **  the  impediments 
which  resist  its  progress."  3.  Shews 
the  inadequacy  of  all  means,  shoit 
of  a  direct  influence  from  above^  to 
extend  it.  •  4.  Describes  '<  tlie  man- 
ner in  which  divine  influence  may 
be  expected  to  accomplish  it.    We 
can  only  afford  rpom  fpr  a  brief 
specimen.  •»-..-' 


**  One  of  the  imtucdiAtfi  remits  of  the 
OHt-pnuring^  of  divme  itiflaenee^  will  be 
to  f  roducp  m  Ibc  iHj}cip1c9  the  same  mind 
tluit  was  in  Chrbt.  rntenae  compas^oii 
for  the  souls  of  me  a,  wtis  the  iflspjrlhe 
principle  of  his  nirtteQpe,  ins  laboiirs, 
.  and  hits  7Mtd.  If  tlie  SQ^mc  spirit  aoiroatc 
tt&i  we  shall  seekj  ibni  w^q  may  s^^re, 
those  vi^lio  nre^  lost*  We  shall  aim  ta 
free  ourmch;cs  from,  tbc  cfcarg^  of  o^r 
brotbtT*E  blootl*  The  bitkerto  utitiught 
viUa^cr,  the  iuhabttant  of  the  obsture 
court  hi  tliickly  popuiktfd  tciwTii.  shall 
no*  hiivc  LsniSi!'  \o  ^n^^  *  N|a  maji  oreth 
for  mj  soul/  No  j  lie  shall  hcaf  tljc 
voice  of  faithful  mlinoiutiOD,  Wttraiqg 
hitn  to  flee  from  tlic  i' ruth  to  come  j  aad 
of  instructs OM,  sbetritig  him  the  path  of 
Rf^e.  Tliifi  divide  mflueuce  will  expatjd 
our  tendercat  synipnttiit^s  to  thiit  portion 
of  buiuEui  misery,  of  which  mtn  are 
teast  couBclouB,  Continued  efforts  will 
be  made  to  S!ivc  them  from  going  down 
iuto  tlie  pit,  to  Efufiteh  tticm  lui  hrauda 
from  the  iiurniDgy  tp  prevent  Iheir  kewg 
the  prey  of  the  worm  that  never  dietb^ 
to  rescoe  them  from  the  danger  of  a  sad 
compaliibnship  with  the  dfsiril,  in  ^res 
prepared  for  him  and  hit  angels.  Why 
do  we  fee)  for  them  so  little  now  ?  Are 
not  their  souls  as  valuabkt,  and.  tfa^ 
salvation  as  streuuously  to  be  attempted 
now  ?  O  yes  ;  hut  we  want  the  spirit  of 
Him,  whose  heart  (with  a  fortitode  unpa- 
ralieled,)  endured  the  cross,  despising  the 
shame,  yet  melted  into  tenderness,  when 
be  beheld  the  city,  from  whose  eyes  were 
hidden  the  things  belonging  to  her 
peace."— pp.  34,  35. 
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Tbe  Example  and  Success  of  TrimUive 
.    MusMmrisM,  .  A  Sermon,  preached 
hefin^  the  Lmdm  Missionaiy  Society^ 
oiiheTaberuaehyOnWedmiKltiyEveH' 
mg-.  May  14,  1823.     By  the  Hev. 
WiHiam  CffapKn*    Svd,  Ftiee  U.— 4 
London:  Holdsworth.  1833. 
This  is  an  interesting  an<3  compre- 
hensive discourse,  from  Mark  xvi. 
30.    After  a  suitable  exordium,  tl^e 
preacher  proceeds  to  consider,   1. 
The  emfleymeat  of  the  setvants  c/  </i« 
Lwd, '  Ht  The  divine  concurretiae  with 
their  hhtmrs.    3.  The  mattifest  proofs 
given  of  tJie  truth  nttd  imjmtaiwe  of 
their   preaching.     The    subordinate 
points  are  judiciously  ada|^ted  to 
the  explanation  and  enforcement  of 
these  leading  particulars,  and  the 
whole  sermon  is  well  suited  to  the 
occasion. 

«<  We  aie  toid,' '  observes  Mr.  iShapUn, 
**  vnth  xegard  to  alms^  *"  that  it  is  more 
Messed  ta  give  than  to  tee&9e,'  And  I 
heiief&tbete  is  no  species  of  benevioleiice 
wfakh  is  not  adi^ted^to  bejnefit  tke  me- 
diam  tbnmgii  whicb  it  passes,  as  w^  as 
the  objeeH  ufioa  trhioh  it  Cevmiaates.  It 
^tbaa  with  reg^  to  fieacbing  the  gos- 
'  feL  I  appeal  to  jmn ,  my  brethrea  in  the 
■Hoistr^,  whether  the  iieasoas  wh«n>  you 
have  more  than  ordinarily  felt  the  power 
of  divine  truth,  aud  *  tasted  that  the 
Lord  is  gracious,''  have  not  been  those 
seasons  when  you  weve  most  devoted-  to 
your  worky  and  felt  most  tenderly  for  the 
80iil»  of  your  feUow-'men  ?  Assuredly, 
ministers  aiid  misaionaries  witt-  ^nd,  that 
their  labonrs  for  others  have  had  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  their  own  eternal  in- 
tetests;;  and  that  in  falOiinlly  dispensing 
the  gospel,  they  have  been  the  more  en- 
sicked  by  ^gospel,* and  more  mectened 
lor  the  glory  to  which  it  }ead8.-*'But  who 
can  cidculate  the  amount  of  good  effect- 
ed, by  the  ordinanoe  of  preaching,  on  the 
mnltitiides  who  hear  it  ?  Take,  for  «x- 
.  ample^  the  ease  of  one  individual  to 
whom  God  is  pleased  to  sender  it<a  hless- 
ing  unto  salvation.  In  that  one  mind, 
<  w£at  amuftkiide  of  vain  thoughts,  of  bad 
,'fsettngs*  of -finfol  afiiections,  have  been 
eoanteiatcted  ttid  sestrained  I  What  a 
mass^ignodMit  eoaoeptioos,  of  pervert- 
ed condiiBi)ans,of  eomiptdeterminations, 
have  been  fHsenettted  or  removed  1  How 
many;  sonrows  have  been  mitigated,  and 
'  how  many  mental  agonies  southed' !  What 
hopes  have  been  excited,  and  vrbAt  peace 
and  joy  imparted  !  Make  full  allowance, 
•  if  you' please,  for  the  rtmains  of  iailwell- 
Itijg  sin,  and  all  the  imperfeGtiens-  which 
alitead  the  Christian  in  his  course;  yet 
enough  good  has  been  accomplished  in 
one  soul  converted  to  God,  to  I'avc  made 
it  an  object  worthy  of  an  angel's  ministry, 
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if  angds  conld  be  so  employ^.  But 
hovr  inconceivably  is  this  increased*,  when 
yon  extend  your  views  beyond  the  limits 
of  life,  and  contemplate  that  immortal's 
condition  in  the  high  abodes  of  ev^last- 
ing  feUcity  and  joy !— Now,  il  1^  the 
grace  of  God  so  much  good  kS  produced 
in  oiie  ease;  to  what  unuttecable  extent 
must  the  benefit  reach  in  the  *  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands 
of  thousands,*  to  whom  the  preaching  of 
the  cross  shall  appear  to  have  been  mads 
the  power  of  Godf  unto  salvation  1  And 
what  a  surprisingly  different  spectacle 
will  futurity  exhibit  to  an  astonished  uni- 
verse, from  that  which  must  have  exist- 
ed, if  the  Saviour  had  omitted  to  issue 
that  one  command,  *  Go,  preach  my  gos- 
pel I*  It  is  then,  my  brethren,  a  mighty 
cnterpnze  indeed  which  you  have  under- 
taken, when  you  stand  for\v«ii'd  as  a  So- 
ciety organized  for  the  express  purpose 
of  sending  this  ordinance  of  Christ  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  But  you  may  tak?e 
courage  from  tCie  assurance  that  you  are 
acting  under  the  sanction  of  the  Greftt 
Head  of  the  Chnreh,  who  has  promised 
his  presence  to  his  servants,  even  to  tht 
endoftheworM." 

Songs  from  $ke  Mountaita  of  Walei, 
adapted  to  the  rekgiom  improvemetii 
of  Children  and  Youth.    By  John 
Bulmer.      Frice  2d.  —  London  : 
Westley..  1823. 
These  pleasing  compositions  are 
extracted,  fromr  a  proviso:*  publica- 
tion by  the  samfO  author,  and  are 
written  with  such  impressive  simr- 
pfrcity  as  to  be  excellent^y  adapted 
to  their  purpose.    Mr.  Burnier  ha« 
on  former  occasions  manifested  bis 
anxiety  for  the  improvement  of  the 
rising,  generation,  and  in  the  present 
instance  he  lias  successfully  renew- 
ed his  efforts.    The  following  is  a 
fdir  specimen  of  the  quality  of  these 
^  Songs  from  the  Mountains/' 

^*  Heaven^ 
"  Behold  the  kingdom  God's  own  Son 
.  For  all  his  faithful  servants  won  I 
.  Not  earth  its  glories  can  declare. 
Or  tell  what  its  enjoyments  are» 
**  Nor  summer's  heaty  nor  winter's  snow. 
Nor  rain,  nor  storm,,those  regioi^  know ; 
For  ever  bLooming  they  appear;  ^ 
Nor  are  the  seat  of  care  or  ilbMt.< 
*«  No  hunger  there,  nor  thirst  remains  ^ 
No  sorrows,  weariness,  or  pains — 
No  weakness,  want,  or  dumb  despair, 
'  AfSict  the  soul  that  enters  there; 
**  There  ev'ry  want  is  well  supply 'd. 
And  ev'ry  wish  is  satisfy'd ;    . 
For  each  pure  taste  in  hcav'n  can  Hud 
Enjoyments  of  a  proper  kind. 
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<*  Th«  aky  that  is  above  us  plac'd, 
With  an  the  stars  and  planets  grac'd. 
Is  but  the  pavement  of  that  home. 
To  which  Uic  just  will  shortly  come  I 

<<  Such  is  the^ world  where  Jesns  reigns. 
And  such  the  purchase  of  his  pains : 
From  death  and  revolution  free — 
The  same  to  all  eternity !"— pp.  15,  16. 


The  Happy  ChHstian ;  and  the  Advaiti" 
tages  of  Sunday-School  Instructimi ; 
exemplified  in  a  Memoir  of  the  late 

Herbert  Taylor.  By  W..  Boby, 
2nd  Edition,     PriceSiL — LondoD  : 

Westley.  1823. 

We  have  read  this  aathenlic  narra- 
tive with  deep  interest,  increased 
by  the  judicioos  manner  in  which 
the  materials  have  been  put  together. 
The  facts  are  staged  in  an  unpre- 
tending bat  impr««sive  manner,  and 
the  selections  from  original  corres* 
pondence  are  of  the  most  gratifying  ' 
kind.  Herbert  Taylor  was  the  child 
of  poverty,  and  employed  in  the  cot- 
ton-spinning manafactury.  In  his 
ifteenth  year  he  entered  the  Sab^ 
bath«>sebooI  of  Grosvenornitreet  Cha- 
pel, and  soon  distinguished  himself 
by  his  amiable  temper,  and  his 
anxiety  for  improvement. 

"  At  a  very  early  period,  the  religious 
instructions  which  he  received,  tbgpther 
with  his  fellow-pupils,  produced,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  a  very  serious  impression 
on  his  mind,  which  soon  became  mani- 
fest in  his  general  deportment.  His  mo- 
ther very  frequently  found  him  engaged 
in  private  prayer ;  and  he  was  incessantly 
importunate  with  all  the  several  members 
of  the  family,  to  attend  to  their  spiritual 
and  eternal  interests. 

"  Not  less  then  eight  or  ten  of  his  fel- 
low-scholars, about  the  same  age,  became 
earnestly  concerned  for  their  souls  at  the 
same  Ume.  Without  any  forward  an- 
nouncement of  that  renovation  which 
they  had  experienced,  they  associated  to- 
gether, and  niet  privately,  at  stated  sea- 
sons, for  the  exercise  of  social  prayer. 
Never  will  the  compiler  of  this  Memoir 
forget  the  occasion,  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  this  interesting  fact.  The  per- 
son who  had  then  the  care  of  Uie  chapel, 
happening  to  go  in  one  Saturday  evening, 
heard,  in  the  adjoining  school-room,  the 
sound  of  a  human  voice.  As  he  approach- 
ed nearer,  he  was  sensible, that  it  was  the 
voice  of  youth^  the  voice  of  prayer.  Lis- 
tening attentively,  he  heard  the  young 
suppliant  interceding  for  his  dearest  earth- 
ly relative,  sayinj^,  *0  God,  bless  my 
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dear  father  !* — Sobs  of  fervour  intemipt* 
ed  his  further  procedure. — After  a  few 
moments,  he  renewed  his  requests. — 
'Oh  !  bless  my  dear  fottieri  convince  , 
him  of  his  need  of  a  Saviour;  draw  him 
to  Christ ;  and  save  him  with  an  everlast- 
ing salvation.'  —  Another  and  another 
youth  succeeded,  in  the  same  devotional 
strain  of  artless  simplicity. — On  more 
particular  inquiry,  it  was  found,  that, 
for  several  wveks  preceding,  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  assembling,  uidtnown, 
for  this  purpose.  Herbert  was  amongst 
this  pious  youthful  band*  After  some 
further  trial  of  their  sincerity,  they  were 
admitted  into  full  communion^  with  the 
Qhurch,  on  a  most  satisfactory  profession 
of  tlieir  faith  ;  and  several  of  them  still 
live,  adorning  that  profession,  and  giving 
practicjifr , evidence,  that  their  religious 
impressions  were  not  like  the  morning 
cloud,  or  theearly  dew,  that  soon  vanishes 
away. 

<*  In  his  eighteenth  year,  the  report  of 
lleri>ert*s  habits  and  acquirements  intro- 
duced him  to  mercantile  engagements  in 
Manchester,  where  his.  assiduity  and  tkt- 
tegrity  obtained  for  him  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  bis  employers  in  so  high  a  ^ 
degilee,  that,  had  his  life  and  health  been 
spared,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  risen 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  wsrldlyre- 
spectabilfity.— Still,  whilst  <  ^iligent  in 
business,  he  was  fervent  in  spirit,  serriDg 
theLord."'— pp.4— 7. 

In  his  twenty-third  year,  disease 
assailed  him  in  the  midst  of  a  course 
of  activity  and  usefulness,  both  as-a 
member  of  society ,  and^as  a  follower 
of  Christ.  After  the  failure  of  me- 
dical exertion  and'  change  of  air,  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  d^eeay,  be 
tranquilly  prepared  for  death,  and 

«<  Though  he  so  far  revived  as  occa- 
sionally to  leave  his  room ;  yet  death  was 
not  only  present  to  his  view,  but  he  had 
the  apprehension  that  he  should  be  re- 
moved very  suddenly.  This  was  ac- 
tually the  case.  On  Hie  Lord's  Day, 
September  22nd,  1822,  in  the  ttoen^f- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  having  retired  into 
bis  room  for  the  exercises  <^  private  de- 
votion, he  returned,  after  some  time, 
with  the  Bible  under  his  nrm.  Q^te 
exhausted  by  coming  down  stairs  and 
walking  across  the  room,  he  threw  him- 
eelf  into  a  diair;  and,  Itofing  one  hand 
upon  his  Bible,  and  rechning  his  head 
upon  the  other,  he  expired  immediately." 
— >p.64,65. 

His  letters  are  highly  interesting ; 
there  is  about  them  a  rare  ebaracter 
of  tenderness  and  feeling,  and  they 
manifest  throughout  the  ferveur  and 
energy  of  his  devotional  spirit. 
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Prospectus  of  t/ie  Sciejitia  Biblica ; 
being  a  Copious  Collection  of  pa- 
rallel Passages,  for  the  Illustration 
of  the  New  Testament^  printed  in 
Words  at  Length,  together  with  the 
Text  at  Large — London  ;  Booth. 

A  new  Self'inttrpriting  Testament^ 
containing  many  thousands  of  Va- 
rious Readings. and  Parallel  Pas- 
sages,    By  the    Hev.  John  Plaits, 

fiusS  8ro.  4r.  6</.— London :    Ko- 

bins  and  Co. 

We  believe  that  every  close  student 
of  Scripture,  has  experienced  the 
insufficiency  of  all  mere  collections 
of  parallel  passages,  thoujdi  be  may 
%ave  derived  from  them  Miasional 
advantage.  The  Bible,  unques- 
tionably, contains  its  own  illus- 
tration, and  is  the  best  comment 
on  itself ;  but  in  a  great  number  of 
cases,  this  important  assistance  is 
furnished  in  a  way  which  no  mere 
verbal  similarity  can  reach,  and  of 
which  the  specific  bearing  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  collateral  arrangement. 
The  elucidation  often  extends  so 
far  into  the  context,  as  to  render 
Its  entire  transcription  impracti- 
cable, and  a  partial  citation  fails 
of  its  purpose.  But  while,  for  this, 
and  for  other  and  perhaps  stronger 
reasons,  we  cannot  welcome  works 
of  this  kind  with  quite  so  much 
cordiality  as  maybe  felt  towards 
them  by  some,  we  are  quite  willing 
to  admit,  that  they  may  be  of  great 
general  utility;  th^  save  much 
time  to  those  who  have  but  little 
leisure,  they  suggest  extended  views 
of  divine  truth  to  those;  whose 
means  of  observation  are  limited, 
and  they  often  contribute  materially 
to  the  explanation  of  a  text,  the 
bearing  of  which  might  otherwise 
be  overlooked. 

There  arj?  two  methods  of  con- 
structing a  system  of  p^allels ;  the 
-first  by  simple  reference,  the  other 
by  entire  citation  and  apposition. 
Of  these  the  second  is  the  most 
gratifying;  the  former  allows  the 
larger  scope.  Among  the  compilers 
of  references,  we  confess  our  par- 
tiality to  Canne ;  he  is  occa- 
sionally fantastic,  but  often  deeply 
instructive,  and  we  wish  that  some 
charitable  publisher  would  acconi- 
modate  our  failing  eye- sight,  by 
putting  forth  a  correct  and  readabk 
edition.  The  Rev.  Francis  Fox 
vi^aSy  we  believe,  the  first  to  publish 


the  New  Testament,  bn  the  prin- 
ciple of  entire  transcription,  but 
bis  work,  though  much  in  request, 
is  far  from  complete. 

The  specimens  before  us  do  not 
afford  opportunity  for  minute  in- 
vestigation, but  as  far  as  wo  can 
form  a  judgment,  we  are  disposed 
to  approve  them  both.  The  first  is 
well  printed  in  a  post  octavo  size, 
and  the  plan  appears  to  be  on  a 
more  systematic  arrangement  than 
that  of  its  rival.  The  second  is  much 
better  suited  to  infirmi  optics,  and 
has  the  additional  recommendation 
of  containing  a  selection  of  various 
readings  from  different  translations. 

Joyfid  Anticipations :  a  Sermon  occa- 
sioned by  the  Death  of  Mrs,  Sloper^ 
and  preached  Lord's  day  Evening^ 
Nov.  4,  1821,  at  the  Methodist 
Chapel,  by  S.  5Wg*/i.— Weslley. 
Price  Is. 
Mrs.  Sloper,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Sloper,  was  snatched 
away  frooi  an  aflbctionate  husband, 
and  four  >'oung  children,  in  the 
prime  of  life.  Her  character  is  in- 
terestin^^lj  deHneated  by  Mr.  Slei^h- 
The  dying  experience  of  this  gh- 
cellent  woman,  is  well*  adapted  to 
'  afford  encoaragementto  those,  whose 
hearts  are  often  cast  down  through 
the  fear  of  death.  ''A  fortnight 
ago,"  (said  she  on  her  dying  bed,) 
*'  I  would  have  given  any  thing  to 
have  lived,  but  now  I  would  not 
return  to  life  for  a  thousand  worlds.^' 
This  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
pious  and  amiable  female,  deserves 
the  special  attention  of  all  who  were 
favoured  with  her  acquaintance,  and 
'  will  doubtless  subserve  the  pur- 
poses of  general  usefulness.  Vhe 
discourse  h  founded  on  Rev.  xxi. 
25.  There  shall  he  no  night  there  ; 
and  contains  a  Yery  able  and  judi- 
cions  illustration  of  the  properties 
of  the  heavenly  state,  under  the 
ideas  of  kttowhdge,  puriiy,  glory,  jtiu. 
After  a. statement  of  Mrs.  Sloper'a 
experience  and  d>ing  express ionn, 
tliepreacherooneludes  by  an  address 
to  the  irreHgions  and  to  Uie  mannwrx 
in  Zion, 

Truant  Hosannas:  a  Sermon  containing 
many  Particulars  in  the  Life  atul 
Death  of  Charles  Sutton,  ire.  ^c. 
By  S»  Sleigh.  Second  Edition.-^ 
Westley. 
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The  cluld  ^vhoBC  memoirs  arc  here 
}>rescnte(|  1o  the  pqUlic,  had  not  ar- 
rived a(  Ihe  a^e  of  eight  years,  \%hcn 
he  displayed  marks  of  decided 
piety,  and  evinced,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  those  wlio  know  him,  a  high 
decree  of  love  to  God,  and  meet- 
fic&s  for  that  world  of  bliss  to  which 
he  was  so  early  destined  to  be 
translated.  The  narrative  is  well 
adapted  to  afford  instruction,  not 
only  to  children  and  youth,'  but  to 
those  of  maturcT  years ;  and  we  can 
cordially  recommend  its  introduc- 
tion into  families  and  Sunday 
schools.     We  think  it  impossible 


[[August, 


for  any  one  to  read  the  dying  ex- 
pressions of  this  babe,  without  ac- 
knowlcds^ii}^  the  wonderful  and 
mysterious  operations  of  ,the 
^ace  of  God-  We  b^  leave  to 
suggest  to  the  excellent  author, 
the  propriety  of  somewhat  altering 
the  price  of  the  publication  in  a  fu- 
ture Kdition.  We  conceive  if  the 
sermon-style  were  changed  into  the 
/narrative,>  ipterspersed  with  brief 
remarks,  and  the  whole  presented 
to  the  reader  as  a  memoir,  and  not 
as  a  sermoa,  its  circulation  and 
usefulness  might  be  considerably  , 
extended. 


wmm 


RELIGIOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 


Hoxton  Aeadan^* — On  Tuesday,  Jnly  1 , 
.the  an  anal  e^uunination  of  the  students 
took  place  at  the  academy,  whea.  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Winter,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Manuel, 
and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher  presided  in 
the  several  departments  of  Theology, 
Languages,  Mathematics,  &c.  The  ju- 
nior class  were  examined  in  €iccro,  in 
/Bsop's  Fables,  and  in  a  variety  of  prin- 
eiples  connected  #ith  mental  cultnre ; 
they  afterwards  read  several  essays, 
{ftfhieh  had  been -written  dmring  the  ses^ 
-don.  The.dafls  0f  the  second  year  wer? 
^aoiio^  in  iionice-s  Odes.,  .in  Xtuoian's 
Dialogues,  on-various  subjects  in  intel- 
lectual and  moral  philosophy,  and  in  the 
third  iSook  of  Euclid's  Elements.  The 
cl^sspf  the  third  year  were  examined  in 
the  first  book' of  Livj,  in  the  first  book 
of  Homer,  in  Hebrew  in  part  of  Is^ial^ 
and  delivered  their  preparations  of  a  theo- 
logical lecture  on  **  the  Argument  for 
the  Authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  from 
the  Qualificatious  and  Characters. of  the 
Writers  i**  they  were  afterwards  inter- 
rogated on  the  subject  by  the  examiners. 
The  class  of , the  fourth  year  were  ex- 
amined in  ihe  CEdipus  Goloncps  of  So- 
^hoqlcs^  in  Cbaldee  in  Danie],  and  deli- 
yered  their  preparations-from  a  theological 
lecture  on  **  the  Operations  of  the  Holv 
Spirit  in  implanting  the  holy  principle  ;** 
after  which  tliey  replied  to  questions  pro- 
posed by  the  examiners.  A  declaration 
was  then  signed  by  the  ministers  who 
had  been  present  at  the  eiuiminatiotf, 
with  a  view  to  be  read  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  tbe  soar 
demy,  expressive  of  tb^r  cordial  satis- 
faction and  approbation. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the 
general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was 
held  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  when 
Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.  the  Treasurer^  was 
called  to  the  chair.    The  Report  of  the 


Committee  was  read  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.. 
Burder,  from  which  it  appears,  that 
among  the  very  considerable  aumber  of 
young  men  introduced  during  the  past 
vear  into  the  Christian  ministry,  five 
have  been  instrumental  in  giving  origin 
to  new  congregations.  It  was  also  stated » 
that  the  number  of  students  now  in  |be 
academy  is  j^maller  than  usual »  hut  ^at 
twenty  young  men  are  at  the  present  time 
on  the  list  of  candidate^  for  admission* 
'  From  the  statement  Of  accounts  pre- 
sented by  the  treasurer,  H  appears,  that 
a  balance  is  due  to  hinii  of  ^^555.  It  is 
hoped  ^hat  the  ifriends  of  this  important 
institution,  and  especially  that  the  mi- 
nisters who  adsnowledge  themselvaa 
.deeply  indebted  to  it  for  tiie  jadvantagts 
of  education,  will  endeavour  with,  grei^ 
er  eeal  to  auguient  the  number  of  sid)- 
scribers,  and  to  obt^  congregational 
coUecticns.  After  the  readii^.of  tKe 
Report,  the  m^^ng,  which  was  mors 
numerous  than  on  any  former  o<;casiony 
was  addressed  by  the  following  gentle- 
men in  support  of  the  various  motious 
proposed  and  adopted  :— the  Rev.  Drs. 
Winter,  Manuel,  and  St^es  ;•  tibe  Rer,. 
Messrs.  Joseph  Fletcher,  Jos.  Berry, 
J.  Blackburn,  J.  Hooper,  J.  Thomas, 
Jos.  Turnbuii,  J..Leifchild,  Ingram  Cob- 
bin,  T.  Stratton,  T.  James,  and  the 
Treasurctr. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day 
three  of  the  students  delivered  shprt  dis- 
courses  in  the  chapd  sdjoinipg  the  aca-* 
demy :  Mr.  A^hton  on  the  Design  and 
Efficacy  of  the  Gospel ;  Mr.Varty  on  tiie 
Obligations  of  Hearers  to  believe  fbte 
Oospel ;  and  Mr.  Foster  on  the  Duty  tk 
Believers  to  seek  the  Salvation  of  othera. 

Ifojton  Aisoffiation, — The  annual  meet- 
ing of  tlie  miaistera  educated  at«Hoxftop 
Academy,  was  hfild  -on  Wednesday,  JfUy 
tbo  2d|  .and  waf  morenAerousIy  ait- 
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tedded  tbafi  on  most  former  ocrasflons. 
Mr.  JohtfBon,  of  FarnhHin,  was  called  to 
ttife  chair;  Mr.  Dewhirst^  oC,  Bnry, 
read  an  excellent  «88ay  ^a  tke  Union 
and  Conimunioa  of  Christma  ehurehes, 
after  vMoh  9  fHendl^  and  tnCeresting 
discussion  took  plaee  on  tbe  snbfeet  of 
the  essay,  ft  was  determined,  by  ballot, 
that  the  Rev.  ^oe.  Fletohef  should  be  re- 
quested to'  read  an  essay  at  the  next  an- 
)Mial  meeting.  The  subject  selected  by 
Mr.  Pteteher,  from  the  approved  list,  is, 
«•  The  Conneiion  of  the  Principles  of 
Non-Conformity  with  the  Spread  of  th^ 
Gospel  and  the  General  Prosperity  of  the 
Church  of  Christ."  The  ministers  of  the 
association  dined  together  at  the  Aca^ 
demy'houeei  and  after  dinner  a  number 
of  letters  u^ero  read  kom  absent  mem- 
bers, many  of  which  contained  gratify- 
ing statements  respecting  tlie  prosperity 
of  the  churches  under  their  pastoral 
€are.  From  the  interest  expressed  in  the 
#h<rfe  of  the  business  of  ^e  meeting,  as 
also  in  the  arrangements  respectin^p  the 
iHiniversary  meetings  of  tbe  academy,  it 
ia  hoped  and  expected,  that  a  very  eon- 
aiderable  number  of  ministers  will  here- 
after attend  on  these  occarions. 

Home  Mftssionary  Society. — It  appears 
that  Uie  missionariies  preach  In  208  ril* 
lages,  among  a  population  of  l'24,i>21 
souls,  to  16,145  hearers ;  that  they  have 
alto  under  their  carft  50  Sunday  Schools, 
and  2868  children^  who  are  instructed  by 
280  gratuitous  teachers  ;  and  that  there 
are,  in  the  vicinity  of  19  stations  only, 
2tA  i^illages,  containing  a  population  of 
95,344  souls,  who,  it  is  ascertained  from 
the  strictest  inquiry,  enjoy  no  meaiis  of 
erang^Kcal  instruction*  What  then  mint 
be  the  general  state  of  the  villasrers  of 
England  ?  Tbe  Christian  heart  shudders 
at  the  thought ! 

Beside  tlie  above  scenes  of  labour, 
grants  of  i;20.  per  annum,  and  under, 
are  made  to  various  ministers,  to  enable 
them  to  labour  in  destitute  viHages  near 
^eir  respective  charges.  The  villages 
-wbicb  they  occnp^^  are  in  CuRtbei4and, 
Devon,  Dui^am,  Herefbrdshire,  Shrop- 
shire, Sussex,  and  Westmoreland. 

Baptist  Mission. — On  Thursday  mortk- 
hig,  June  19,  at  nine,  a  prayer- meeting 
was  held  at  Eagle-street,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  imploring  the  divine  blessing 
on  the  Society  and  its  MissionarieSi 
Immodiately  after  the  prayer-meeting,  a 
very  Ifirge  and  respectable  assembly  met 
'  at  tlie  Chapel  in  Great  Queen-street,  to 
hear  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  and 
to  transact  the  usual  annual  business  of 
the  Society.  Benfa^in  Shaw,  Csq.  Trea- 
sarer  to  the  Sodety,  was  called  to  the 
chair.  Tbe  Report  was  read  from  the 
palfnt  by  the  }ui^or  Secretary.  It  Con- 
tained an  interesting  ac^unt  of  the  pre- 
sent state  o£  tte missions  in  ramus  parts 
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of  the  oontixient  of  Iniiai  in  Gsyioi/f 
Java,  and  o^har  Eastara  isl%itda ;  a^d  jA 
the  West  Indies ;  with  statemaais  #f  ft 
iinanoiad  ms^ute,  andf  dointetie  pracaed^ 
iB^  mid  arrangMMBti.  ^SkiA  Ol^Mrmaii^ 
as  Treasurer,  thea  rCad  an  A«ao«njb  wi 
the  Receipt^and  DiMmrM^teats  I  MUak 
was  rctN?ivod  by  the  mfotiag  witk  eiadaaft 
marks  of  high  gratiilcation.  Thf '  sobr 
scriptions  and  donations  for  the  ppuil 
yearamoitnted  to  laore  than  ^U,40iL) 
and  there  was  a  balance  of  «£kM9.  ia  Iht 
hands  of  the  Treasqrer.      *  • 

The  Rev.  Joseph  KtBghom,  after  ad* 
.  vertiag  to  the  transkiCloM  of  the  Sinipi- 
turesinto  difl^rent  laiigaages,  otemnnL 
there  is  another  woric  liih&h  wiil  liot  ti 
soon  he  finish^.  Beskk  ptUeB^  ftfisi' 
Sionaries  are  WMtted  also.  .  Let  us  attsiMl 
to  ppimU^  principles  and  praeticcs  |  vk 
following  these  w«  are  always  Saltp;»  For 
the  conversion  of  the  worid,  Cfarietldmf 
self  sent  Ibith  mea  at  fitst,  inspired  sster. 
The  plan  is  not  altemd  since:  meb  aqa 
made  the  insirMents  of  sending  fortii 
successors.  We  mntt  not  oaly  put  a 
i)ook  into  a  man's  hand,  hut  must  poi«C 
out  to  himrwiiat  be  perhaps  would  ncit 
read  at  i^,  or  wouM  vead  wxtiioot  ^hy 
attention.  Suppose  all  your  mi^UrtSBi 
were  at  once  to  be  removed  frma  Uiai 
land,  wliat  woirid  you  say,  howweidt 
you  feel  ?  Would  the^  not  be  missed  ? 
The  regHi^d  shown  to  jbunisteva  here 
proves  the  value  of  mU^ooarieSb  lio# 
must  we  adni&re  the  di^teiested.  sptiil; 
and  feelings  of  men  who,  from  alirtthfe 
enjoyments  of  Londoa,  are  wil^og;  far 
the  sake  of  the  gospel,  to  go  into  the 
'most  unfriend^  ciimes,  and  among  the 
most  savMge  tiihesi  not  knowiag  butthtit' 
t^y  may  be  immolated  on  the  altar  at 
l^e  ndKt  festival  wliich  they  may  sek^ 
brate  to  their  4dol  gods!  What  God 
has  done  amon^  the  poor  negroes  in  the 
We^t  ladies  is  truly  wohderfi^.  One 
cbtirch  containing  tvi>ot\t>ivMfn^utmi  hun^ 
dred  members  f  Ministers  who  prssidle 
over  the  largest  chi*r(^eB  here  may  welt 
be  astonished.  More  missioonsics  aite 
wanted,  but  the  funds  have  not  allowed 
the  Committee  M  send  more. 

WilUam   Cams  Wilson,  Es^  M.9, 
followed. 

The  Rev.  George  Barelay  considered 
occasions  like  this  as  throw&ag'around 
us  a  kind  Of  ^noral  atmosphere.  We  Inf- 
hale  an  air  pnrer  than  common,  and  en- 
joy feelings  unusually  delightful.  Sudr 
scenes  may  well  heighten  our  pleasured, 
and  sooth  our  pa^ns,  and  nrake  even  tbe 
dyii^  countenance  beam  with  satis- 
faction. Perhaps  it  may  not  be  gens- 
rally  known,  that  yesterdtty  commenced 
the  annual  festival  of  Juggeraaut.  While 
we  are  meeting  here^  thii^  what  cnowds 
arc  assenbled  there,  ftut  this  is  a  de- 
clining Cause ;  eu»  is  an  advaniiftg  one. 
3L  . 
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W€  mre  mott  alfected  b/  providence  Chan 
Vy  promMt }  bul  the  divine  proniites  are 
inMliUf. 

•  Tkc  Rev.  John  LeifcbiM  eaine  to  the 
jseeting  witboot  mny  Intention  of  speak- 
iagr*  or  any  intimation  that  he  abould  be 
ealM  forward ;  bnt  his  regard  for  this 
iMtitntiott  would  not  suffer  him  to  refuse 
a*  application  to  appear  publicly  in  its 
inpport.  These  meetings  have  chiefly  to 
da  with  the  state  of  the  heart  and  feel- 
iags.  Our  judgments  have  long  been 
convinced  of  the  duty  of  promoUng  mis- 
vioiit.  Some  objectors  compliuned  of 
•the  noise  and  bustle  of  missionary  pre- 
Miatioas;  and  quoted  against  ns  the 
luilding  of  Solomon's  temple,  which 
warn  silently  and  majestically,  without 


the  din  of  axe  or  hammer ;  hs  if  the 
Iwathen  were  to  be  converted  by  magic, 
Idi^try  dissolved  by  a  charm,  and  the 
truth  tircttlated  round  the  earth  in  a 
whispiT.  Not  many  yean  ago  an  elo- 
quent individual  in  the  most  respectable 
assembly  of  this  nation,  poui^  con- 
leaipt  on  these  proceedings.  He  de- 
acribed  the  Missionaries  "  as  apostates 
irom  the  loom  and  the  anvil ;  as  rene- 
gadoea  from  some  handicraft  employ- 
as  crawling  forth  from  the  holes 


from  motives  of  delicacy  perhnpa,  for- 
borne to  mention.  Your  missionaries 
have  translated  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  into  twenty-one  of  ^  dia^ 
lecU  of  India.  Though  dravm  from  tlie 
lowest  ranks  of  society  here^  they  hare 
com^  into  coUision  with  the  bifhest  dig- 
nities there.  The  public,  autiiorities  have 
honoured  them,  and  committed  to  them 
the  superintendence  of  the'nohh*9t  youtli 
in  that  country.  Your  missionariea  have 
penetrated  the  secrets  of  Indian  mytho- 
logy, have  drawn  forth  fr-om  unexplored 
recesses  what  the  researches  of  learned 
men  conld  never  before  reach,  and  have 
exposed  in  all  its  enormity,  the  iniquity 
of  that  system  which  used  to  be  held  up 
to  European  admiration  as  a  model  of 
priml^re  simplicity.  Stenie  says,  **  If 
I  bad  met  him  habited  as  a  brnhmiii  on 
the  plains  of  India,  I  would  hate  bowed 
down  and  done  him  reverence."  This, 
a  few  years  ago,  was  a  general  ieeling  in 
this  country,  but  a  very  different  feeling 
prevails  now.  Who  has  enabled  ua^to 
legislate  for  that  country,  which  in  for- 
mer days  we  were  not  able  to  do  ?  Yomr 
missionaries.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  your  missionaries  have  taught,  not 
only  religious  knowledge,  but  knowledge 


And  caverns  of  their  orig^Ml  destination,    profane  :  they  have  taught  Hindoos  the 


like  maimed  and  crippled  gladiators,  to 
combat  with  the  expert  and  polisiied 
brahmins."  And  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of 
deianoe,  '*  What  is  to  be  expected  from 
tiiese  enterprises  but  shame  and  discom> 
fitmae  ?  What  can  these  men  do  for  the 
eonver^on' of  India?"  We  answer,  let 
him  go  and  see  what  they  have  done,  or 
Esther,  what  God  has  done  by  them  ;  and 
let  him  calculate  no  more  exclusively  on 
human  resources.  Enough  has^  been 
done  to  warrant  the  hope,  that  at  no 
very  distant  day,  Christianity  will  pre- 
vail throughout  the  whole  of  India,  and 
that  a  glorious  fobric  will  be  raised  to  its 
honour,  of  which  this  Society  may  justly 
be  considered  as  having  laid  the  founda- 
tion. But  to-day  we  look  farther  than 
India ;  and  truly  animating  is  the  object 
of  our  meeting.  I  admire  and  love  the 
feeling  and  spirit  manifested  in  this 
country  in  favour  of  freedom,  civil  and 
political.  But  we  take  higher  ground  ; 
we  meet  to  promote  the  freedom  of  the 
world  from  the  unlawfol  dominion  of  the 
prince  of  darkness.  We  are  united  to 
aupply  men  with  the  sword  of  the. spirit, 
<  the  shield  of  faith,  the  helmet  of  hope, 
the  panoply  of  God ;  that  the  usurper 
may  be  driven  from  his  seat,  and  the 
lawful  king  be  established  on  the  throne 
■of  every  heart. 

The  Ilev.  Edward  Irvhig,  M.  A.  Your 
•Sodety  has  great  claims.  Personally 
.tinconnected  as  I  am  with  you,  I  may 
venture  to  speak  of  what  some  of  the 
.gentlemen  who  have  preceded  mc^  have. 


institutes  of  European  science,  and  pre- 
pared them  to  receive  the  pure  gospel, 
which  leads  men  to  the  serrice  of  God. 

Joseph  Bntterworth,  Esq.  M.  P.  offer- 
ed a  hearty  welcome  to  the  society  on 
their  meeting  in  a  Methodist  chapeL 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Hinton,  in  seconding 
the  4th  resolution,  remaiked,- that  the 
topics  of  the  preceding  resolutions  bad 
all  been  pleamng,  but  there  is  no  mortal 
scene  that  may  not  be  overclouded  and 
saddened.  -  We  have  seen  the  wilderness 
and  solitary  place  glad,,  and  the  de- 
sert become  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 
But  in  this  garden  there  is  a  sepulchre. 
Not  only  are  missionaries  removed, 
bnt  the  fathers  of  this  society,  where  are 
they  ?  Fuller  and  Sutdiff  are  gone  to 
their  rest ;  and  Ryland  is  on  the  verge 
of  eternity ;  a  man,  whose  presence  at 
these  meetings  has  often  delighted  as 
well  as  edified  us,  and  whose  absence  to- 
day leaves  a  blank  in  the  feelings  of  oar 
hearts.  And  as  these  founders  of  the 
Society  have  retired,  and  are  fast  retiring 
from  their  useful  stations,  so  those  wlio 
now  conduct  its  affairs,  will,  ,eva  long, 
be  gathered  to  their  fathec#.  Tliea  J^t 
us  who  are  now  the  juuion^in  ^e  con- 
nexion, prepare  to  occupy  their  plaices. 
And  for  myself,  with  the  example  of  a 
revered  father  before  me,  I  am  ready  to 
give  my  own  pledge,  and  as  en  the  l^h 
altar  this  day,  to  vow  attachment  to  the 
Society,  and  acdve  devotion  to  its  ser* 
vice  as  long  as  I  live.  « 

The  Rev.  Jphn  Anipuie]  professed  t^ 
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most  ardent  attachment  to  tliis  Society. 
He  had  always  looked  up  to  it  with  pe- 
culiar regard,  as  taking  the  lead  in  trans- 
lating those  acriptttres,  wliich,  when 
Missionaries  die,  still  remain,  to  he  spi- 
rit and  life  to  Successive  generations  : 
the  word  of  our  God  liveth  for  ever. 
Who  can  have  heard  the  Report  of  this 
day,  pure  in  diction,  chaste  in  style,  and 
splendid  in  statement,  without  being 
constrained' to  say,  it  is  good  to  be 
here  ? 

The  Rev.  Jabez  Bunting  had  heard  of 
a  miser,  who  having  a  broken  sixpence 
tiiat  he  would  not  part  Mritb,  employed  a 
silversmith  to  meim  it,  and  for  this  was 
charged  seven  pence.  So,  Mr.  Bunting 
added,  it  was  his  firm  persuasion  that 
0very  sixpence  withheld  from  the  mis- 
sionary cause  that  ought  to  be  given  to 
It,  would  in  some  wav  or  other,  by  the 
arrangements  and  visitations  of  Pro- 
vidence, be  made  to  cost  us  seven  pence. 
On  the  cohtrary,  tiiere  is  that  scat- 
tereth,  and  y^t  increaseth. 

Etsef  ^Anuivenarles  at  Chelmtford,— 
These  delightful  services  were  com- 
menced on  the  evening  of  Monday,  July 
7,  by  public  worship  in  the  Rev.  J, 
Hunt's  meeting-house,  when  the  Rev. 
R.  Burls,  of  Maldon,  delivered  an  able 
and  an  appropriate  discourse  before  the 
Associated  Congregational  Ministers  of 
the  county.  The  Rev.  R.  Frost,  of 
Great  Dunmow,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Bass, of 
Halsted,  presented  suitable  prayers.  At 
a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Ministers,  they  re-appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  enquire  into  the  propriety  of  ^  j|>receding  day,  it  was  truly  delightful  to 
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Parent  Institution  took  the  chair.  31i« 
Various  resolutions  were  proposed  and 
supported  in  the  most  able  and  animatiDg 
manner  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  G.  Bnrder. 
Hull,  Fletcher,  Chanlin,  JulUn  (rector 
of  Trimley),  Blackburn,  Freeman  (of 
the  Wcsleyan  Society) ,  and  Hunt  j  and 
also  by  W.  H.  Pattison  and  J.  Vaizey, 
Esqrs.   The  collection  amounted  to  £61, 

On  the  evening  of  ^he  same  day  was 
held  the  anniversary  of  the  Essex  Con- 
gregational Union  :  an  institution  which 
is  designed  to  promote  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  by  village  preaching,  and  the 
support  of  schools.  A  very  affectionate 
discourse  was  delivered  in  the  Rev.' J* 
On«y*s  'meeting-house  on  behalf  of  thia 
institution,  by  the  Rev.  David  Smith, 
After  the  service  the  meeting  for  busi- 
ness commenced,  wh^n  the  chair  having 
been  taken  by  Joseph  Pattison,  Esq.  the 
Treasurer ;  the  audience  was  addressed 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Morell,Well8,  Burls, 
Chaplin,  Hull,  Mudie,  Morison,  and 
Steer,  and  also  by  Joseph  Pattison  and 
John  May,  Esqrs.  This  Society  not  only 
affoids  assistance  to  many  ministers  in 
their  attempts  to  evangelize  their  re- 
spective vicinities,  but  it  also  supports  a 
Home  Missionary,  and  it  contemplates^ 
should  the  liberality  of  its  friends  allow, 
the  employment  of  other  agents  in  thia 
important  character,     i 

At  7  o'clock  on  the  following  mom* 
ing  ^uly.9)  a  prayer-meeting  was  held 
in  the  Old  Meeting-house  (Mr.  Grey's). 
Several  ministers  conducted  the  worship. 
After  the  excitement  and  fatigue  of  the 


applications  made  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
tor  assistance  in  the  erection,  &c.  of 
places  of  religious  worship ;  when  all 
the  ministers  expressed  their  deter- 
minationto  countenance  no  cases  of  the 
description  referred  to,  which  have  not 
obtahied  the  sanction  .of  the  Committee. 
Applications  to  -  this  Committee  will  be 
I'eceiycd  by  its  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Oreyi  Chelmsford. 
-  The  anniversaries  of  the  week  having 
been  commenced  with  the  services  of  an 
old  institutlOo,  from  which  most  of  the 
i^cligious  and  benevolent  societies  which 
M^t  in  the  county  have  emanated,  on 
Tuesday,  July  8,  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Essex  Auxiliary  Missionary  Society 
was  held  in  the  Rev.  J.  Hunt^s  meeting- 
house. Oh  this  occasion  a  judicious  and 
animating  sermon  was  deKvered  by  the 
Rev.  J;  Fh»tcher,  of  Stepney.  On  the 
close  of  the  religious  service,  the  assem- 
bly'removed  to  the  County  room  in  the 
Shire-hall,  a  spacious  and  an  elegant 
apartment,  of  which  the  use  had  been 
kindly  and  liberally  allowed  to  tiie  So- 
ciety 'by  the  magistrates,  in  order  to 
hold  the  ahnnal  meeting  for  business^ 
W.  A.  Hankey,  Esq.  Treatiurer  of  the 


see  so  many  persons  assembled  at  so 
eariy  an  hour  for  a  service  altogether  de* 
votional 

In  a  subsciqiiient  pai  t  of  the  day  nn 
Auxiliary  RL'tigious  Tract  Society  for 
Chelmsforil  and  ita  vld&ity  iras  formed. 
It  is  hoped  and  believed  llmt  the  whoZi: 
of  these  eiigageniepCs  produced  a  power- 
flit  impression :  an  luiprcsslon  not  only 
fhvourable  to  ad  hi  crease  of  religious 
aseal,  but  also  favourable  to  an  lacrcaae 
o(  its  only  IcEliiiuate  and  yefm^inent 
sources,  Christian  i»rinciples  aad  de- 
votional habits. 

Btackhum  Academy, — ^The  Annual  Ex- 
amination of  the  students  eciuCated  in 
this  institution  took  p]iu;e,  on  Thursday, 
June  26,  before  the  Committee  and 
Friends;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clunie  in  the 
chair.  The  students  were  examined  in 
various  parts  of  Caesar,  Ovid,  Cibero,, 
Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Zenophon,  Demos-' 
thcnes,  aud  Homer  ;  in  the  principles  of 
natural  and  experimental  pYiilosophy ;  ii^ 
the  historical  and  poetical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  Hebrew ;.  and  on  the 
evidences  of  the  Christian  revelation ;  ii|. 
all  of  which  they  acqtiitted  themselves 
to  the  great  satisfiictiou  of  the  company, 
3  L2 
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^  reflected  the  klgUoit  credit  both  oa 
ejr  own  diligence  and  the  abilities  of 
heir  tutors.  In  the  cveaing  two  of  the 
tfbnior  students  dolivored  orations  in 
piapel  Street  'Oiapel,  after  which  a 
public  meeting  of  the  constituents  was 
JUld,  whea  James  Cunlifte^  Esq.  the 
Tr^urer^  was  called  to  the  choir,  and 
furious  addresses  were  deliverecf,  and 
di^erent  resoluCioDS  passed.  The  Rev. 
£.  Slate  preached  on  the  preceding 
^vening,  in  Mount  Street  Chanel,  a  very 
appropriate  discourse  from  MaL  ii.  7. 
fkA  some  vacancies  will  oc^cuf  at  Christ^ 
inas  next,  application^  for  admission 
n^ay  be  made  to  the  Rev.  Geo.  Payne, 
jkwM,  tlie  iTieological  and  Resident 
Tutor>  oa  or  before  Michaelmas  next. 

Indtpciitlent  CaUc^e,  Rotherham,  York- 
shire.^nne  2i  was  employed  by  the 
fit^mlaing  Commitlee  in  intestigating 
tbc  progTcjia  of  the  Btudentis.  June  25 
1^5  held  tbe  Annuril  IViceting  of  the 
Siibicribers,  Joseph  Read,  Esq.  in  the 
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SOCIETY   OF  FRIENDS. 

The  EpiHle  from  tlie  Yearly  Meeting,  field 

in    Loitdon. — To    the    Quarterly  and 

Monthly    Meetings    of    Friends,    in 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

Dear  Friends, We  have  again  been 

made  thankful  in  the  belief  that  the 
Lord  is  not  unmindful  of  us ;  and  vre 
revereutly  trust  that  this  it^eeting  has 
not  been  he'd  in  Vain.  We  may  inform 
you  that  tlie  current  of  Christian  love 
has  renewedly  flowed  amongst  us  i  and 
it  has  extended  to  all  our  absent  friends. 
tJnder  this  precious  influence,  we  offer 
you  our  endeared  salutation,  desiring  . 
your  advancement  in  the  way  which 
Ipadeth  unto  eternal  life  i  and  that  you 
may  ever  bear  in  remembrance  that 
<<  other  foundation  can.no  man  lay, 
than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ." 
jBeloved  friends,  we  have  no  new  doc^ 
trine  to  communicate  }  no  fresh  precepts 
to  enforce  :  it  is  a  peculiar  excellence  of 
the  Gospel  that  its  character  is  always 
the  same.    To  those  who  desirg  to  have 


chair.    The  Mlowin^j  iva^  the  Report  of     their  hearts  cleansed  from  the  defile- 


tie  Examtning  Coin  mit tee  : — 

The  exAinlaailoQ  commenced  with 
H  eb jt w.  The  j  u  nior  cl  kss  read  through 
tile  tM  Psalm  in  that  lahguagc,  after 
tlflilch  th^  parsed  soioe  verses,  and  an^ 
ftw^red  th(2  quKSilous  of  the  Committee. 
iTie  aeilior  class  then  read  the  40th 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  knd  a  chapter  of 
Hoseft,  of  which  prophet  they  had  writ- 
tten  4  complete  translation.  The  Syriac 
dtos  r6iul  ds  much  of  the  last  chapter  of 
John  as  lh6  Committee  Iiad  time  to  hear. 
Th6  Arabic  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tkfai^'nt  was  th6n  produced,  and  one  class 
rfe^  bart  of  the  third  chapter  of  Mat- 
thetv  m  that  tongue.  In  the  classics  tJie 
junior  studtints  read  translations  of  four 
of  the  Eclogues  of  VirgiL  The  senior 
Greek  ciass  read  part  of  the  Prometheus 
Of  j^schylus  and  the  Nubcs  of  Aris- 
tophaces.  The  ne.^t  clafiE  was  examined 
in  the  Second  Olympic  of  Piodar,  and 
ftiaothcr  in  the  ti^'hth  book;  t>f  Homer's. 
Blad.  The  jiiniora  read  in  I  be  second 
chapter  of  Matthew.  Part  of  Quinc- 
t3li»n*s  Institutes  waa  read  hj  the  senior 
Lfetin  claas>  who  were  followed  by  a  class 
which  trim  bIji  ted  part  of  the  twenty-first 
book  of  Livy'fi  History.  The  juniors 
then  read  part  of  the  first  book  of 
TirgiPs  ^neid.  In  theology  the  exami- 
nation turned  on  the  lectures  given  oa 
the  Exiitence  and  Attributes  of  God,  on 


ments  of  sin, — ^yea,  to  all — the.  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  continues  to  I^e 
ffeely  offered.  The  cross  must  be  daily 
borne  by  all  who  would  become  his  dis- 
ciples. If  we  would  attain  unto  that 
holiness  without  which  no  man  jcan  see 
the  Lord,  we  must  apply  in  faith  unto 
Him  who  <<  taketh  away^the  sin  of  the. 
world  j"  who  was  **  wounded  for  our. 
transgressions,*'  who  was  **  bruised  for 
our  iniquities,"  and  by  whose  *«  stripes 
we  are  healed ;"  who  being  in  glory  with 
the  Father  <«  before  the  world  was," 
condescended  in  order  to  effect  our  re- 
demption, to  come  down  from  heaven, 
and  take  unon  him  the  nature  of  man. 
Ii\  contemplating  the  infinite  importance 
of  these  solemn  truths,  and  in  publicly 
acknowledging  our  belief  in  the  divinity 
of  bur  blessed  Saviour,  we  desire  most 
clearly  to  convey  the  sentiment  that  it  is 
not  the  mere  assent  of  the  judgment  to 
the  truths  of  Holy  Scripture,  however 
desirable  such  hb  absent  may  be,,  that  it 
ill  sufficient  to  make  us  real  Christians. 
it  is  only  by  the  sanctifying  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  we  come  fully  to 
partake  of  the  benefits  of  the  mediation 
And  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of 
God. 

.  It  is  olir.  earnest  solicitude  that  all 
whom  we  are  addressing  may,  be  enough 
concemeid  for  the  s^vation  of  their  souls. 


the  Dftity  of  the  Saviour,  the  Personality     0ear  fi^ends^  we  believe  that  fee  the  ad- 


df  the  Holy  iipirit,  and  the  Decrees  of 
God, 

Thtt9.  have  been  six  teen  students  in 
the  house  during  the  last  y^ar,  and  fouir 
have  fiulthed  their  acaElemic  course. 

We  are  concerined  to  state,  that  the 
Treasurer's  accounts  report  a  deficiency 
In  th&  fuada  of  up^vards  of  i^OO^ 


vaocement  of  thia  most  necessary  war]&» 
it  ia  good  for  us  frequently  to  9(«k  after 
]«tiremeE^t.  in  spirit  before  the  Lord,  aod 
to  wait  in  reverent  silence  for  the  secret 
intimations  of  his  will.  If  this  be  not 
immediately  manifested,  let  not- any  be 
oiscourdged,  but  let  them  persevertt  in 
fiath.  Then  W6  betievo  that  in  the  I^ord't 
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time  that  evideKce  of  his  cafe  will  be 
granted'ywhich  will  prove  consoling  to  the 
mind.  .  On  such  occasions  the  precepts 
of  holy  wfit  will  at  times  be  broi^ht  in-> 
structively  to  our  remembrance.  With 
these  invalualjle  writings  it  beeomea 
eveiy'one  who  bears  the  name,  of  a 
Christian^  to  endeavour  to  be  .well  ac- 
quainted;.  In  order  to  acquire  this 
knowledge,  we  wish  that  all  our  mem- 
bers may  observe  the  good.practicc  6(  a 
daily  9eri0u8  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
ill  their  families,  when  collected ;  and 
also  that  they  lieqnently  rend  them  in 
piivate  in  a  pious  disposition  of  mind^ 
^ven  though  it  be  but  a  small  portion  at 
a  time. 

In  the  saci'cd  writings  no  duty  is  more 
clearly  set  forth  than  that  of  prayer. 
Prayer  is  the  a&piraiion  of  the  heart 
unto  God  :  it  is  one  of  the  first  engage- 
ments of  the  awakened  soul,  and  we  be* 
lieve  that  it  becomes  the  clothing  of  the 
minds  of  those  whose  lives  are  regulated 
by  the  fear  and, love  of  their  Creator^ 
If  in  moments  of  serious  reflection,  and 
when  communing  with  our'  own  kewts, 
we  are  sufficiently  alive  to  our  helplesa 
condition,  we  shall  often  feel  that  we 
may  pour  forth  our  secret  supplications 
unto  the  Lord.  And  as  we  believe  that 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  a 
Christian  cad  enjoy,  thus  to  draw  nigh 
in  spirit  unto  the  Father  of  mercies,  we 
earnestly  desire  that  no  one  may  deprive 
himself  of  so  great  a  blessmg.  But  let 
all  on  such  occasions  remember  the 
awful  majesty  of  Him  who  filleth  heaw 
ven  .and  earth,  and  their  own  unwor- 
thihess  in  his  pure  and  holy  sif|^  If 
these  considerations  ougbt  to  possesp  the 
mind  in  oi|r  secret  aspirations  unto  the 
Almi^ty,  how  incumbent  ife  it  upon 
those  who  publicly  approach  the  Throng 
of  grace,  to  cherish  them  iu  their  hefUEts^ 
and  to  move  only  under  the  influence  of 
that  Spirit  which  enables  us  to  pttiy 
•right  I 

Whilst  he  who  would  be  a  real  and 
not  a  nominal  Cliristian^  is  duly  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  striving  to 
become  a  meek  and  humble .  d^icipli  of 
JeSUs, — whilst  he  bears  in  mind  that  he 
is  constantly  liable  to  loil,  and  that  be 
mufitt  therefore  be  waiting  for  the  i^ 
newa)  of  his  spiritual  strength,  and  at  all 
times  be  placing  his  dependence  upen 
Divine  aid, — there  is  safety.  B«rt  we 
fear,  with  respect  to  some  who  have  run 
well  for  a  time,  that  either  through  the 
friendship  of*  men  or  outward  prosperity » 
or  through  unwatohfuloessi,  they  have 
gradually  fallen  away  from  that  to  wbick 
they  hi^i  om^e  Attained^  And  that  otheis, 
from  similar  causes,  ara  not  advanoing 
to  that  state  of  .purity  and  -sioiplidly  ift 
which  they  wouid  become  useful  mem- 
hem  Qf  ibe  church  of  Christ*    Dear. 


friendS)  perualt  us  in  ChratiAii  love,  iet 
remind .  you  of  the  ever  important  iu- 
juaction  of  our  Lord  ;— ♦*  Watch  an4 
pray,  that  ye  enter*  wot  into  tea?ptation  j 
the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh; 
it  weak.*'  If  you  endeavour  to  prove 
by  your  actions  the  sincerity  of  youn 
profession,  if  in  your  intercourse  with 
others  you  show  that  you'  have  tn  honest 
and  uprig^it  heart,  it  your  lives  are  or*: 
dered  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  you  may,, 
by  your  dai'y  walk  through  lifev  com-; 
mend  and  adorn  your  own  reUgkMis  prin-^ 
^ples.  But,  if  there  be  a  want  of  con-, 
aistency  of  conduct,  it  may  lead  thosa 
aroimd  you,  lightly  to  esteem  those  very 
principles  which  their  judgment  has  at 
one  time  approved ;  nay,  it  may  cause 
tbe  way  of  Truth  to  be  evil  spoken  of. 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  our  atr- 
tachment  to  rdUgion  and  virtue  may  be 
made  manifest'  to  others.  One  of  these 
is  the  due  observance  of  that  day  whieli  ' 
is  publicly  set  apart  for  the  performance 
of  divine  worship.  Our  care  for  the  duo 
attendance  of  our  religious  meetii^» 
both  on  first-days  and  on  other  days  of 
the  week,  has  been  repeatedly  expressed, 
nor  have  we  at  this  time  been  unmindful 
of  this  primary  obligation.  We  earnestly 
entreat  every,  one,  when  thus  met,  ^ 
consider  the  worship  of  the  Almighty  ^ 
a  solemn  act.  Under  this  impress^ 
his  demeanoiu*  will  bespeak  a  Serious 
tboughtfulness ;  and  let  all  remember,' 
that  at  such  times  an  indolent  state  o£ 
mind  is  offensive  in  the  sight  of  Him 
whom  we  are  met  to  serve.  But  the 
duties  of  the  day  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted, are  not  confined  to  the  time  al- 
lotted to  Dteembling  with  our  bretht^n. 
Our  spiritual  growth  may  be  advanced 
by  habits  of  quietness  and  retirememty 
andhy  suitable  reading,  in  the  course  oC 
the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  gceat  eare 
is  neoeesary  that  we  do  not  by  unpvofit-^ 
aUe  risiting  or  conversation^  by  trarel4 
ling  on  our  ouHwaid  avocations,  •or  by 
otherwise  engagtng  in  them,  disskpati) 
those  good  imptessk)n8  with  which  We 
Inay  have  been  mercifully  ikvouced.. 

ITbe  accounts  of  the  sofeHnjia  of  our 
members  m  Great  Britain  and  leelaMj 
in  support  of  our  wtlbkni^ivn.tesltHMny 
dgainst  tithM  add  all  otbei*  ecelesiastikral 
daims,  inclnduig  the  eosts  anid  ehiU'gai 
of  distraint,  and  a  few  dtaiands  fer  mt 
lltary  porpooes,^  have  beon  broUglK  up  in 
usual  course.  The  amomai;  iB^npimrda 
oe  thirtetn  thoosa^  tito  hMadmlr 
powida.       , 

.We  rcgoice  with  grotitnde  that  tfuft 
ooootry  has  coatrnmed  to'  be  finHNtfed 
with  the  blesuag  of  .peiMe,  whilht  we^ 
Ihoaeat  that  Other  hatfans,  at  ao^greu^ 
distance  ftiM»  ns^  have  been  imrtiH'ed  m 
dontentioEn .  aod  Uoodshcd*  We  desire 
that  we  may  all  ^o  live  under  the  .iii?! 
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ineiioe  of  that  Spirit  wbich  breathes 
peaoe  OQ  earth  and  geod-will  towards 
■i#n,  that,  whenerer  occasions  occur,  we 
Biav  be  prepared,  by  our  conrersation 
and  conduct,  in  meekness  and  wisdom  to 
Show  fofth  our  precious  testimony  to  the 
peaceable  nature  of  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation* 

Our  friends  in  Ireland,  and  those  of 
all  the  yearly  meetings  on  the  continent 
•f  America,  have  at  this  time  been 
brought  to  our  remembrance,  with  the 
feeling  of  much  brotherly  lore,  by  the 
continuance  of  our  usual  exchange  of 
epistles.  This  meeting  ^as  again  felt 
deeply  Interested  on  .behalf  of  the  natives 
of  Amca  who  continue  to  be  torn  from' 
their  homes,  and  consigned  to  cruel 
bondage,  as  well  as  for  tliose  who  are 
hekl  in  slavery  in  the  colonies  of  this 
country.  And  we  desire  tliat  friends, 
every  where,  may  not  fi^il  to  remember 
all  who  are  thus  deprived  of  their  li^ 
berty,  with  iieelings  of  sorrow,  and  to 
pity  them  in  their  degfended  condition  ; 
and  also  that  they  would  embrace  every 
favourable  opportunity  that  may  present 
itself  for  pleading  the  cause  of  these  our 
oppressed  fellow  men. 

•«  Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  keep 
you  from  fidling,  and  to  preseot  vou 
fiiultless  be/ore  tlie  presence  of  His 
glory  with  exceeding  joy,  to  the  only 
wise  God  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and  nia« 
ji*8ty,  dominion  and  power,  both  now  and 
eves. .  Amen.**' 

iSi'gned,  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meet-> 
ing,  by  Josian  Porster, 

Clerk  to  the  MceUng  this  Year. 


The  lamented  Death  of  the  Bev,  WUIiam 
Ward,  of  Serafnpare^^lt  is  with  unfeign- 
ed regret  we  announce  this  melancholy 
event,  which  took  place  on  the  evening 
of  die  rth  of  March  hat.  He. was  in 
Odcvtta  at  the  Monthly  Misdonsry 
Pkii5«f^nieeting,  on  the  Monday  evening 
preceding,  in  perfect  heidth.  On  the 
Friday  morning  Dr.  Carey  came  into  the 
oi^,  and  informed  the  Baptist  Mission* 
'  aries.  that  when  he  left  home  Mr.  Ward 
Was  very  ill  of  the  cholera  morbus.  On 
the  same  evening,  after  his  return,  he 
wrote  a  note  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Yates,  of 
CalcutU,  sUtmg,  that  Mr.  W.  breathed 
his  last  about  five  o'clock.  He  was 
thereiere  III  only  one  day,  and  the  fra^ 
gveas  of  the  disease  was  so  rapid  and 
violent  as  to  incapacitate  him  from  con- 
versation. His  indefetigaJble  labours  to 
effect  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  extension  of  the  <yb8pel  in 
India  for  the  last  twenty  years,  have  en- 
deared him  to  Christiaos  of  every  deno- 
mination in  England  and  America,  and 
most  sincerely  do  we  synipatfaice  with 
our  Baptist  Brethren  on  their  lamented 
loss. 


Rdigwus  Intelligence.  CAdousT, 

A  mysterious  providence  has  again 
manifested  itself  in  the  recent  mortaKtJr 
among  the  servants  of  God  w|io  had  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  arduous  task 
of  evangelical  labour  at  Sierm  Leone. 
On  the  20th  of  April  last,  Mr.  James 
Bimyan,  schoolmaster,  died  at  Frre- 
Town.  On  the  25th  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Scherael  breathed  bis  last.  The  26th 
the  Rev.  MT.  A.  B.  Johnson  embarked, 
apparently  in  health,  for  England ;  two 
days  afterwards  he  was  taken  ill,  and  on 
the  3d  of  May  he  was  a  corpse.  The 
Rev.  Sam.  Flood,  Cliaplain  to  the  Co- 
fony,  sailed  for  Europe,  in  the  Triton, 
May  3,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  ;  he 
died  on  the  6th.  On  the  4th,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Palmer,  aUo  Colonial  Chaptain; 
after  performing  public  service,  and 
administering  the  Lord's  supper,  was 
taken  ill ;  on  the  8th  he  died  at  Regent's 
Town.  We  dnccrely  sympathize  with 
our  Christian  brethren  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  iu  so  affecting  an  in- 
terruption of  their  successful  labours  In 
this  important  quarter. 

A  Wamnig  to  Young  Persons, — John 
Collard  was  born  at  Simdwich,  August 
30, 1803,and  died  June  19,  1623.  About 
two  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  had 
a  brother  died  in  a  very  happy  state  of 
mind ;  John  at  this  time  was  mqch  in- 
disposed, but  bad  no  serious  thoughts  of 
eternify  nor  of  his  own  salvation.  After 
this  hej'allied  for  a  little  time,  but  soon 
began  to  decline,  and  his  complaint  pre- 
sented every  symptom  of  consumption, 
the  disease  which  terminated  the  earthly 
career  of  his  brother.  John  had  been 
accustomed  to  attend  upon  my  ministry, 
and  for  the  last  year  bad  been  seeking 
after  the  one  thing  heedfnl.  Unhappily, 
howe\'er,  for  him,  a  few  montiis  before 
his  death,  he  became  acquainted  with 
some  of  those  persdns,  whoise  sentiments 
and  spirits  are  the  bane  of  the  Christian 
church  in  the  present  day,  who  believe 
that  the  moral  law  has  nothing^  to  do 
with  believers ;  that  God  sees  no  sin  in 


his  p^nle ;  that  they  have  been  actually 
justifiw  from  eternity;  and  that  the 
sanctification  of  the  heart  is  a  mere  idle 
dream  of  the  legalist.  These  scndments 
he  believed,  and,  as  he  did  not  think 
much  upon  the  subject,  he  was  fbr  a 
time  influenced  by  them,  and  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  he  became  indlflbrent 
to  vital  godliness.  These  gross  and  de- 
stmctive  errors  he  was  brought  solemnly 
to  renounce  before  his  death,  as  he  per- 
ceived they  were  opposed  to  the  jdain 
declarations  of  Scripture,  and  would  not 
do  to  rest  upon  in  tne  prospect  of  meet- 
ing the  final  Judge,  who  will  reward 
every  man  according  to  his  deeds,  whe- 
ther they  be  good  or  evil.  " 

1  bad  several  conversations  with  him 
on  those  points,  as  his  mind  was  deeply 
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impressed  with  th6 
chapter  of  the  Romans  was  expounded 
ta  mm,  and  he  expressed  deep  tbaidL- 
ftilnesi  that  he  was  enabled  to  sre  his 
error,  and  to  behold  the  simplicity  and 
harmony  of  divine  truth,  llie  subj(>ct 
BO  much  eagroased  hit  attention,  that  he 
muned  It  to  several  individuals  who 
visited  him,  and  it  was  evident  that 
ffivine  light  broke  in  upon  his  mind  in  no 
common  de;gree,  as  his  views  consider- 
ably enlarged,  and  he  had  genemlly 
much  enjoyment  of  the .  truth.  I  Baw 
him  about  an  hour  liefore  he  died;  he 
could  speak  but  little,  but  his  reason 
vtw  in  full  exercise.  I  put  the  following 
questions  to  him  :  "  Is  your  miud  com- 
fortalile  ?"  •  Xea.'^"  Is  Christ  pre- 
ciona  to  you  ?'*  «  Yes/ — *<  Are  you 
afifaid  to  die  ?"  <  No.'*««  Is  Christ  all 
and  in  att  to  you  ?  " .  *  Ves,'  with  emotion. 
Soon  after  this  a  particular  friend  came 
into  the  room.  H^  made  signs  for. the 
Bible :  the  following  passages  were  then 
read  to  him :  <<  I  :knpw  that .  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,"  &G-  He  said  •  Yes.'— 
*'  Though  I  walk  through  the  vaHey  of 
the  shadow  of  death,'*  &c.  *'  T!hoa 
wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  because  he  trust* 
eth  in  thee  "  He  said  that  was  what  he 
felt.  He  wished  the  ^Ulily'to  dome  up, 
and  his  friend  then  engaged  in  prayer ; 
•  wtien  it  was  concluded,  he  said,  **  Beau- 
tiful." He  then  became  a  little  restless, 
and  his  friend  nuised  his  head  to  redine 
-on  his  shoulder,  and  in  a  few  momeals 
lie  brt^thed  his  last,  and  departed  with- 
out a  groan.  Thus  h«  slept  in  Jesus.  I 
Iiope  this  will  catch  the  eye  of  some 
'  young  pcrsous,  whom  it  may  induce  to 
pause  before  they  advance  any  further 
upon  such  dangerous  ground. 

Sandwich,  M.  A. 


AMERICAN   MIS8I0N$. 

We  extract  from  <  The  Christian  Ad- 
Tocate,'  a  n'spectable  American  ma- 
gazine, the  following  account  of  th«  em- 

.  barkation  of  Missionariea  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands : — 

Alttfiim  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. — ^The 
persons  destined  for  the  Sandwich  Island 
Mission,  assembled  at  New  Haven,  about 
the  ISth  ttH.  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
|)assage  in  the,  ship  Thames,  Captain 
Closby,  which  was  to  sail  on  the  19tli. 

The  names  of  the  mission  family  sre 
as  follows : — Rev.  William  Richards  ; 
Rei^.  Charles  Samuel  Stewart ;  Rev.  Ar- 

.  teuias  Biahop ;  Dr.  Abraham  Blatchley, 
Physiciaa,  acquiunted  also  with  various 
mechanical  employments  ^  Mr.  Joseph 
Goodrich,  Licensed  Preacher,  acquaint- 

Ked  with  various  meehanicaL  employ- 
juenttf ;  Mr.  James  Ely,  Licensed 
Preacher,  Teacher^  md  Mech^c.    The 


Religioujf  Inie&igenee:  4^ 

tnlject :.  the  fifth  persons  above-named  are  married^  and 
are  accompanied  1^  their  wives.  Mr- 
Levi  Chamberlain,  Teacher,  and  Super- 
intendent of  secular  concerns ;  Stephen 
Popohe,  a  native  of  the  Society  Islands  ; 
William  Kummo-oo^lah,  a  nativtof  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  These  yoiftht  are 
profciBorsof  rdif^n.  RichatdKriottlqili^ 
a  native  youth  of  the  Sandirich  Islauds  t 
Cooperee,  a  native  man  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  ;  Betsey  Stockton,  a  coloured 
woman,  qualified  to  teach  a  8cho9l,  and 
to  take  charge  of  domestic  concerns. 

While  the  Mis^Aaries  i«midned'  at 
Kew  Havetf,  puMIc  religious  servieci 
were  performed  in  the  churches.  Oil  the 
Sabbath  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Richards 

E reached  with  much  acceptance.  Sab* 
ath  evening  a  aicetrng  for  prayer  wa« 
held.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bardwell,  fbrraeriy 
a  Missionary  to  India,  addressed  the  mia*- 
sion  family,  and  gave  them  much  useful 
and  excellent  advice  respecting  their  con- 
duct, &c.  as  Missionaries.  The  Rev. 
President  Day  then  made  a  very  inte- 
resting address  to  the  people. — Monday 
evening  was  assigned  for  the  Mission- 
aries to  receive  the  instructions  of  ^e 
Prudential  Committee.  Accordingly,  at 
an  early  hour  the  church  was  crowded, 
and  tb(«e  beriUds  of  the  iMross,  for  the 
last  time  in  a  Christian  land,  united-  Itt 
the  solemn  worship  of  the  God  of  their 
fathers.  Rev.  Mr.  liichards  preached  an 
appropriate  discourse'  from  Isaiah  lz«  9^: 
*f  Surely  the  Jsles  shall  wait  for  me.*' 
T^f 0  Corresponding  Secretary,  J.  Evarte» 
Esq.  Uien  gave  the  instructions  ofilthe 
Board.  .v 

At  the  close  of  the  services,  those  who 
had  professed  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  to 
the  numlier  of  six  or  seven  hundred,  se- 
parated iVom  the  rest  of  the  audience, 
and  sat  down  to  commemorate  his  dying 
love. 

A  coHeetion  was  taken  up  for  the  Mis- 
sion, amounting  to  S  354.  ^In  addition 
to  this,  donations  were  made  fr<Hn  dif- 
ferent individuals  of  the  city  apd  its 
vicinity,  to  the  amount  of  S 1000. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  a  large  con- 
course of  people  assembled  on  Tomliq- 
son*s  wharf,  to  take  leave  of  the  devoted 
little  band,  who  had  for  several  days  oc- 
cupied Iteariy  alt  their  thoughts.  Acircfe 
was  ^formed  around  the  Missionaries^ 
wiUi  their  own  nearest  .relations  and 
friends  just  back  of  them,  and  the  cler- 
gyman aud  others  who  were  to  officiate 
on  the  occasion,  directly  oj^posite. '  A 
hymn,  composed  by  X^liam  B.Tappau, 
was  sung. 

The  Missionaries  were  then  feelingly 
commended,  in  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Merwin,  to  the  care  and  protection  of 
Him  who  «  rides  upon  the  whirlwind 
and  directs  the  storm.*' 
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iM  Literary  Noticei.^^Ansnfert  to  Correspondents. 

LITERARV  UJCmCES,  &c. 


'    Th«  ICilUort  win  fe«l  ohKfred  to  Lit^rmry  Gen^emen  ami  PaKKeli^ni  for  the  conf* 
gtaitiotlltfii  of  Noticeit  (pofli  pkid)  ratt«dU  tbis  Department  oft  tie  London  CtiRisTiAk 


VORKS  PREPARING  FOR  THE  PRESS.  , 
'  Bfrft  few  d»j«  will  be  fitbH«bed,  Beauties 
kam  ewioont  ted  appiwved  Aoliiork  U  Dt- 
viiiil5«  or  imenetfting  PasMge»on.tlMi  moet 
mometitdasSobjeottui  CbriiitUit  Tbeolof^r^ 
eeleeted  midBmiuged  nnder  dialieoi  Iteadai 
together  wilb  tone  MineallaoeQet  Pieoee. 
4t  Iwio  rolnroet.  By  Joaeph  Denton,  Mi- 
Mstor  of  MUI  W«}l  Gbtflel.  London. 

'  '  Scriptqre  Songn,  bein^  clireflj  •  Verni- 
flcalion  of  Psalms ;  and  other  Poems.  By 
i.  Cpbbin,  A.  M. 

;  A  Velimieof  Senaonm  by  ibe  late  Rev. 
J.  N.  Toiler,  of  Ketteriii|c.  With  a  M«. 
^aoir  of  the  Antbor,  by  l^obert  Hall«  A.M. 
.  llie  Bible  Teacbor'a  MaimaL  Pan  If. 
By  *  GiergyaMui. 
A  aew  edWoB  of  Ildrrion's  Worlcs,'  in 

In  the  press,  Semion»»  preached  in  St. 
John's  Gbnreh,  Olasgew.  By  Thomas 
"ChaYmeni,  D.  D.     1  tol. 

An  £s^y  OD  the  Objects  of  Taste.  lo 
<T)Hte  Parts.  P«rt  L  Principles ;  Part  11* 
Illustrations  of  Principles.;  Part  III.  Ana- 
lQ£;y   withf  and  Support   from   Scriptnrd. 

.  In  afew  ^ayt  ^H  be  p(|blii»he4«  Martyi 
iUatber  on  the  pondage,  of  the  Will.  To 
tb^  venerable  Mislje^r  Brasfi^s»  4^  Koitter- 
dam,.  io25.  Fattbfall  j  translated  from  tbe 
j9fitmA  Lafie.  )^y  H^bwMrd  Tbo^Vaegtian, 
A.  M«  Viii^r  of  St,  Mar(in*s»Lei€eater»&e. 
\Vi(b  a  Prefiiqe  a^d  Notes.     1  tol.  avo. 

An  Aceonnt  of  the  Baptist  lUisAlon  t^ 
the  BMrnham'  Empire.  In  a  Series  of  Let- 
fers  to  a  Gentleman  of  London.  By  Ann 
N.  Judson.     1  tol.  9ro. 


The  Primitite  Doctrine  concerning  tl^' 
person  and  Character  of  Jesus  Cbriat.  % 
William  Burns.     &vo. 

,  WORKS   UECENTLY  PUBLISHED..      , 

For  tUe  Orades  of  God,  Four  OfaUoni. 
For  ^df^nent  to  Come,  an  Ar(»«ine»t,  in 
Nine  Paris.  By  the  Rer.  F<d«>ard  Irvinff, 
A.  M.  Miidster<yf  theGaledooiHiCborelh 
-Hatton  Garden. 

Tbeolo^eal  Gems.  1  toI.  24iiio.  3k* 
boards. 

The  Aj^sorance  of  Fa»th  opened  and  ap- 
plied, beingf  the  Snbstaoce  of  several  Ser- 
mons. By  the  Rer.  Ebenezer  Erskiuf. 
'New  edition.     Is.  6d. 

TJie  Worka  of  John  Owen,  P.D.  VoUY- 
l2s.  boards. 

Part  I.  of  a  new  edition  erf"  DanMn** 
Greek  Lasicon  to  Homer  and  Pindar.  To 
.be  completed  in  eight  parAs,  4t«.  10a.  64. 
^^q,  74.  6dy  eapb. 

Gkrke'a  IVwmla.  ¥oi.  VL  <ScaMK. 
navia.)    4to.    £3.  lA.  dd. 

Lett<^  on  the  State  of  Christ lahity  In 
India;  in  which  the  Conversion  of  the 
Hindoos  is  considered  as*  impraotiotble. 
Bj  the  Abbe  J.  A,  Dubois,  Misj^onaty  ia 
Mysore,  &c.     7s.  6d. 

4^  Greek  and  English  Lexicon.  By  Jfobn 
Jones,  LL.D.  In  one  large  volnme,  8to. 
£1,  10s  boiMrda. 

Jaoo1>»  or  Patriarcbial  PiRty»  A  ^ries 
of  Disooupsea  delirered  in  St.  Jameses 
Kpisoopal  Cfiepel,  i^nburgh.  By  tbe 
-Rer.  Bdwaiil  Graigv  M.  A.  dre.    10a. .60. 

Baxter's  Practical  Works.  Vol.  1*. 
^12«.  boards. 


ANSWERS  TO  GOURESPONDENTS,  &c. 

'  Gqwmvnil'atioms  bare  been  receired.  this  moatji  from  the  Rer.  J.  Bu^wr* 
^J.  Blaokbf  r4i,  R.  Vaugbau,  W.  Cbapliif,  -^  The^nt|Dy>  ill  F.  ttqr()er»  Ur.  CV«Ai^, 
Joseph  Morison,,E.  Piillen,  Jos.  ponton,  JC.  (iiggiua*  : 

Also f rem  Messrs;  Tbbhrpson,  Isaiao  Taylor,  jun.  Roberta,  and  BRerby. 

We- are  fbOpaidr  that  .we  ^n  aiakeii^  iif#  of  tbe  Biograpi^Ml  Artiele  fnrwtt^eA  to«t 
%  G<iuv 

Tbe  oonelusion  W  "tbe  Retlew  of  ^iited'd  Aknedca  Will  most  p^l>ab1y  apt»ear  in  oar 
>Bezt  nnnber. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  MAURICE  PHILLIPS, 

OF    UARPENDGN>    HERTS, 


C  Concluded /rem  page  399,) 

Wh«le  alt  Mm  Hill,  Mr.  Phillips 
vms  invited  to  deliver  an  intro* 
ductory  discourse  at  the  ordinal 
tioD  of  the  Rev.  George  Brown,  of 
St.  Alban's.  This  solemnity  took 
place  in  May,  1818.  The  dis« 
course  was  published,  together 
with  a  charge,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Gilbert,  of  Hull,  and  a  sermon  to 
Uie  people,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Win- 
ter, of  London. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  ordina** 
tion  of  Mr,  Brown,  Mr.  Phillips 
paid  his  last  visit  to  Wi^,  In 
company  with  Mrs.  Phillips,  he 
visited  Tenby;  and  afterwards 
spent  a  few  days  .with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bolmer,  at  Haverfordwest. 
While  there  be  discovered  much 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  one  of 
^e  oldest  dissenting  congregations 
in  the  principality.  Occui^ring 
the  pulpit  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
Lord's-day,  he  prayed  earnestly 
ibr  the  success  of  the  ministry  of 
one  who  had  been  under  his  care, 
and  had  enjoyed  his  friendly  atten- 
ti<ttis  while  at  Rotherham,  He 
pread)ed,  on '  that  occasiim,  with 
mueh  liberty  and  feeling,  from 
Psalm  cxviii.  25.:  **  O  heard,  I 
beseech  thee,  send  now  pros" 
perity  I"  On  the  Wednesday  fol* 
lowing,  he  attended  a  meeting  at 
Narberth,  fif  the  association  of  In- 
dependent Ministers  for  the  Eng- 
lish parts  of  Ptembrokeshire;  and 
preached  there  to  several  of  his 
old  friends  and  acquaintance.  In 
this  discourse  he  dwelt  particu-^ 
larly  on  eonsistisfiey  of  ministsHal* 
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conduct,  recommending,  that "  sim* 
plicity  and  godly  mncerity,"  by 
which  the  apostles  were  distin* 
guished;  and  condemnii^  thalt 
"fleshly  Wisdom/'  whidi  would- 
accompli^  desirable  ends  by  un* 
scriptural  and  questionable  means. 
Having  visited  his  friends  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Henllan,  he  re-> 
turned  to  Mill  Hill  on  the  Sdd  of 
July,  when  he  received  die  dift» 
tressing  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Philip  Henry  l^ith,  the  eldest 
son  of  his  fViend  Dr.  Smith,  of 
Homerton,  This  amiable  youth 
WU8  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his 
age,  had  been  under  his  care  seven 
years,  and  was  in  good  health 
wlien  he  began  bis  journey ;  bat 
having  e^ten  fruit,  and  drank  cc^d 
water,  when  over-heated  by  play^ 
was  seized  with  an  inflammatieo^ 
and  died  in  about  three  di^sl 
Mr.  Phillips  was  deeply  affected  ; 
but  conceiving  it  an  imperious 
duty,  he  **  endeavoured,"  ad  he 
expresses  it,  **  to  improve  the  sad 
event,"  on  the  following  LordV 
day.  From  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bol* 
mer,  w/itten  on  the  first  of  August, 
it  appeal's  how  his  mind  was 
occupied  during  his  visit  to  the 
principality,  ai3  bow  mueh  his 
heart  was  set  on  the  interests  of 
religion.  **  While  I  was  at  Tenby 
I  looked  over  the  theatre,  which  is 
to  be  disposed  of.  Mr.  Henton, 
the  architect,  told  ne  that  he 
knew,  if  five  hundred  poraids  were 
ofeedfof  it,  thepioprietors  wotiM 
not  refuse  it.     It  is  la^^e  en^ogfal 
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for  a  chaipelf  and  a  tenement  or 
two  besides.  There  is  plenty  of 
materials  inside  to  fit  it  up  for  a 
place  of  worship,  and  that  may  be 
accomplished  for  about  a  hundred 
and  fiftyi  or  two  hundred  pounds. 
I  spoke  to  Messrs.  Evans  and 
Peter,  and  advised  the  latter  to 
correspond  with  mini^iters  in  Bris- 
tol and  London,  to  make  them 
parties  in  the  demgn,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  they  would  engage 
to  raise  any  8i\m,  and  what  sum. 
I  saw  Mr.  Thorpe  at  Bristol,  and 
mentioned  the  case.  He  approved 
of  the  advice  I  liad  given,  as 
placing  the  business  on  a  new 
footing,  and  in  a  shape  most  likely 
to  obtun  immediate  attention. 
Pray  do  all  you  can,  both  among 
the  ministers,  and  your  friends  at 
Haverfordwest,  to  put  this  work 
forward."  His  anxiety  and  his 
piratyers  in  reference  to  Tenby 
were  not  whoUy  in  vain;  for 
though  the  theatre  was  otherwise 
disposed  o^  a  chapel  has  been  re- 
cently built,  and  is  at  present  -well 
attended. 

•In  1818,  he  resigned  the  situa- 
tion of  head-master  of  Mill  Hill 
8cho(^  In  consequence  of  this,  a 
special  meeting  of  the  committee 
was  held  on  the  2Sd  of  September, 
1818,  when  it  was  resolved,  "  That 
the  said  resignation  be  accepted : 
at  the  same  time,  feeling  a  higH 
respect  for  the  character  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Phillips,  they  do  it  with 
much  concern,  and  sincere  regard 
for  him  and  Mrs.  Phillips."  The 
above  resolution  was  fcAlowed  by 
another,  expressive  of  their  '*  thanks 
for  bis  services,  as  principal  of 
Mill  Hill  school,'*  together  with 
their  **  wish,  that  his  future  en- 
gagements might,  under  the  bles- 
sing of  Providence,  be  creditable 
to  himself,  and  useful  to  the  pub- 
lic." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bulmer, 
dated  February  26, 1819,  he  givea 
the  following  account  of  Harpen- 
den,  where  he  had  fixed  his  resi- 
dence, together  with  his  proceed- 


ings and  prospects  diere :  "  It  ip 
a  most  health}^  and  commodious 
situation;  a  populous,  but  dark 
village.  At  present  I  preach  in 
my  own  house,  but  the  congrega- 
tion is  too  large  to  be  accommo- 
dated, so  that  we  are  about  fitting 
up  an  out-building -for  a  meeting- 
house. As  it  was  my  purpose  to 
prosecute  the  business  of  educa- 
tion, and  I  found  that  I  could  in 
consequence  preach  the  Gospel 
without  charge,  I  wished  to  fix 
my  tent  on  some  uncultivated 
spot,  which  was  one  motive  to  my 
choosing  this,  as  the  place  of  my 
residence."  Under  date  of  July 
17,  1820,  he  thus  writes : — "  My 
school  consisted,  during  the  last 
half  year,  of  S2  boys ;  and  when 
we  meet  again,  I  expect  to  have 
as  many  as  40,  which  will  be  our 
complement."  The  Lord  has  suc- 
ceeded our  undertaking  hitherto 
beyond  our  expectation,  and  we 
are  much  more  comfortable  than 
ever  we  were  before.  Time  is 
short  ;-*-let  us  work,  and  do  all 
the  good  w;e  can,  while  it  is  day* 
Our  debt  of  gratitude  and  love  to 
the  Saviour  can  never  be  dis- 
charged.^ No  sooner  had  the 
spacious  premises  at ,  Harpenden 
undergone  the  necessary  repairs, 
in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  grammar  school,  than 
with  scarcely  an  effort  on  his  part, 
Mr.  PhiUips  found  the  number  of 
his  pupils  to  increase ;  so  that  it 
was  not  long  before  he  had  to  en- 
large for  their  accommodation.  In 
the  short  space  of  three  years  he 
had  his  proposed  complement  of 
40,  and  was  under  the  necessity 
of  refusing  several  applications  to 
which  he  would  have  gladly  at- 
tended. The  building  he  had 
converged  into  a  neat  and  cbmmo- 
dious  diapel,  capable  of  holding 
about  200  persons,  was  insufficient 
for  the  eongregation.  Having 
established  a  Sunday  school,  the 
erection  of  a  gallery,  therefore^ 
became  indispensably  necessary. 
Observing  the  n^lected  state  of 
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the  village,  Mr.  Phillips  also  set 
on  foot  a  Bible  Association, 
^hich  soon  raised  above  iElOO., 
chiefly  by  weekly  contributions 
fVom  the  poor,  while  it  distributed 
5200  Bibles,  and  about  100  Testa- 
ments among  them.  The  blessing 
of  heaven,  indeed,  evidently  rested 
on  the  labour  of  his  hands.  A 
considerable  sensation  was  pro- 
duced in  the  village.*  He  was 
rising  very  high  in  the  esteem  of 
those  around  him,  to  whose  best 
mterests  he  was  so  evidently  de- 
voted; and  the  most  gratifying 
prospects  of  usefulness  were  pre«i 
senthig  themselves,  when  it  pleased 
God  suddenly  to  lay  him  aside  ! 

His  mind  appears  to  have  been 
in  a  most  desirable  frame,  so  as  to 
enable  hinvto  meet  the  last  enemy 
withoift  dismay.  This  could  hbrdly 
fail  to  obtain  the  notice  of  those 
who  sat  under  his  ministry  during 
the  three  or  four  weeks  immedi- 
ately preceding  his  decease.  On 
the  4irst  Sabbath  of  December> 
1821,  he  preached  from  Lam. 
iii.  24. — "  The  Lord  is  my  por- 
tion,' saith  my  soul;  .thereA)re, 
'wMl  I  hope  in  him."  On  the 
neM  L<ftrd's-day  he  preached  ftxnn 
P8alm  xc.  1 . — "  Lord,  thou  hast 
been!  our  dwelling-place  in  all 
generations."  The  last  sermon  he 
composed,  was  for  the  Sabbath 
ibllowing,  on  John,  ix.  4.—"  I 
imist  work  the  works  of  him  that 
sent  me,  while  it  is  day :  the  night 
oometh,  when  no  man  can  wo^.** 
And,  ah !  how  near  was  the  ni^ht 
of  death  to  him,  while  iilustratmg 
these  Words,  and  stirring  up  his 
hearers,  to  live  for  eternity !  He 
lefb  Harpenden  at  Christmad,  in 
his  Usual  state  of  healtli,  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  in  London,  and 
preached  for  tlie  last  time  at  Clap- 
ton, on  ^e  last  Sunday  of  fh^ 
year,  from  2  Peter,  iii.  if,  12. — 
'*  Scijng  then  that  all  these  things 
shall  be  dissolved,  what  nmnner 
of  persons  ou^t  ye  to  be  iif  all 
holy  conversation  and  godliness,* 
Idoking  lor  and  hasting  unto  the 
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coming  t)f  the  day  of  God,**  &c. 
On  the  following  Thursday  h^ 
visited  at  the  house  of  W.  Bi 
Gurney,  Esq.,  Essex^treet,  Strand. 
To  his  London  friends  he  appeared 
unwell  at  the  time,  and  his  indis- 
position soon  became  alarming. 
Every  kind  attention  was  paid 
him  by  thfe  family ;  and  all  that 
medical  skill,  combined  withfriend* 
ship,  could  do,  was  attempted,  but 
in  vain,  by  Dr.  Robhison.  He! 
died  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Gurney, 
on  Monday,  January  7,  1822.  A 
letter  communicating  the  mourn- 
ful event  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Browne, 
of  St.  Alban's,  contains  the  follow- 
ing particulars : — "  Our  dear  and 
revered  friend  had  been  ill  with  a 
disorder  in  his  stomach  and  boWels, 
the  symptoms  of  which  were  mot 
considered  as  dangerous  until  the 
night  before  his  departure.  The 
nature  of  his  complaint  occasion- 
ing extreme  eidiaustion  and  weak- 
ness, prevented  the  privilege  of 
much  conversation  with  him ;  but 
his  case  afforded  another  exemplt* 
fication  of  the  wbrds  of  Scripture: 
*'  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  be- 
hold the  upright ;  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace/*  On  the  morn- 
ing of  his  decease,  he  was  asked, 
whether  he  felt  the  Lord  to  be  an 
all-sufficient  portion.  He  said, 
"  Yes;  oh,  yes  1— a  relllge  in  dis- 
tress, and  a  very  present  help  in 
trouble.  *Tis  fatherly  care  under 
different  circumstances." — He  at- 
tempted to  say  more ;  but  his 
weakness  overpowered  Wha.  He 
appeared  to  be  lifting  up  his  sobl 
to  God  in  prayer ;  and,  after  some 
further  period  of  restlessness,  he 
sunk  into  a  state  of  quiet  insensi- 
bility, and  sweetly  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus."  He  Was  interred  in  Bun- 
hill  Fields  on  the  following  Tues- 
day week.  The  pall  was  -  sup- 
ported by  six  ministers;  and  a 
considerable  nurfiiber  of  ministers 
and  private  gentlemen,  with  seve- 
ral of  his  ^rm^r  piipils,  met  at 
the  burying-ground, '  to  pay  their 
voluntary  and  affectionate  tribute 
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of  respect.  The  address  was  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Waugh,  and  solema 
prayer  offered  up  by  the  Bev. 
John  Townsend^  of  Rotherhithe. 
His  memory  was  honoured  with 
a  funeral  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Winter,  at  his  meeting-house,  from 
Psalm  xlvi.  1.  His  death  was 
aUo  improved  at  Harpenden,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Browne,  from  2  Cor. 
V.  6.  The  report  of  the  Herts 
Union,  for  the  year  1 82^,  contains 
tbe following  paragraph:-— '^  Your 
committee  cannot  pass  from  this 
neighbourhood  without  adverting 
to  the  loss  which  the  village  of 
Harpendeiix  this  Society,  and  the 
church  of  Christ  at  large  has  sus« 
tained,  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Maurice  Phillips*  His  piety  and 
humility  J  his  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness of  manners,  his  prudence  and 
hh  zeal  J  would  have  rendered  him 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  any  cir- 
de,  and  to  any  cause.  Your  com- 
mittee felt  Ins  worth;  but  that 
spot,  which  waa  the  last  scene  of 
his  interesting  labours,  has  pecu- 
liar reason  to  mourn  his  loss,  as 
beneath  his  fostering  care,  and 
und^r  the  blessing  of  God,  a  new 
and  plea^ng  state  of  things  was 
fast  rising  ^ound.  It  becomea 
us,  however,  to  bow  to  the  myste- 
rious will  of  Him,  who  '  giveth 
not  account  of  any  of  his  mat- 
ters."' 

In  his  religious  sentiments,  Mr. 
Phillips  coincided  in  almost  every 
thing  with  Dr.  Williams. — As  a 
Christian,  Mr.  Phillips  was  seri- 
ous, and  eminently  conscientious. 
*^  Thoi^h  I  differed  from  him," 
says  Dr.  Smith,  ''  upon  the  vaU- 
^  dity  of  his  reasons  for  resigning 
lus  situation  at  Mill  Hill,  yet  I 
never  ceased  to  have  high  affec- 
tion for  him^  and  a  strong  convic- 
tion of  his  ccmscientious  and  up- 
right character."  Mr.  Hobscn 
speaks  of  him  as  a  man  for  whom 
he  '^  had  a  very  high  regard — a 
man  oi  sterling  worth,  of  great 
integrity  of  character,  of  intelli- 
gent aod  BiB^xfi  piety/'    In  hk 


manners  he  was  generally  'sedate^ 
and  naturally  rather  distant,  though 
sufficiently  conversible  with  those 
who  enjoyed  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. As  a  Preacher,  he  was 
judicious,  methodical,  evangelical, 
and  very  practical.  His  manner, 
and  especially  the  plan  of  readmg 
his  sermons,  which  he  adopted 
without  necessity,  and  from  the 
best  of  motives, '  rather  militated 
against  his  general  acceptance; 
Xhis,  however,  he  frequently  laid 
aside  ;  and  within  the '  last  four 
years  of  his  life,  the  writer  has. 
heard  him  preach  without  notes> 
in  a  very  interesting  and  impres- 
sive style.  As  a  FRiENn,  he  was 
constant  and  faithful,  never  ceas* 
ing  to  take  a  lively  interest  in 
those  who  had  once  secured  his 
attachrabeiit  This  particularly 
i^ppears  in  his  correspondence 
with  Mr,  Pickering,  who  was 
recommended  by  him  to  the  con- 
gregation at  Brigstock, .  and  in 
whose  settlement  there,  that  re;^ 
commendation  had  considerable 
weight.  "  I  rejcHce,"  says  he> 
**  in  yom*  prosperity,  and  hope 
it  may  increase  more  and  more. 
Deny  self,  mortify  all  that  is  of  a 
worldly  spirit  within  you,  depend 
on  the  Redeemer's  grace,  and  keep 
your  eye  single  in  doing  the  work 
^  God,  and  you  need  not  fear 
but  that,  he  will  be  with  yon.  I 
was  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
those  worthy  friends  you  meution. 
When  you  see  B.G.,  tell  her,  that 
the  Almighty  still  liveth,  and  thai 
he  is  the  Father  of  the  fatherl^sa, 
and  the  widow's  God  in  his  holy 
mountain ;  and  that  he  who  fiacUs 
the  ravens,  and  clothes  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  will  provide  for  her» 
if  she  put  her  trust  in  him.  Tell 
Mrs.  S.,  that  I  sympatbi^  with 
her,  and  trust  her  loss  will  be 
made  up  by  a  sanctified  use  of  the 
afflictive  dispensa^n,  and  by  her 
habitual  intercourse  with  tbftt  Sa« 
viour,  who  is  the  sam«  yesterday, 
to-day^  and  for  ever." 
Enough  has  now  beeQ  said    t 
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Mr.  Phillips  to  answer  die  ends  of 
r^giousi^iography.  An  example 
worthy  of  imitation  is  furnished 
in  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 
The  reflecting  reader  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  diligent  perseverance  in 
the  path  of  duty,  and  with  the 
necessity  oi  a  good  moral  charac* 
ter^  in  order  to  success  and  use- 
inlness^  while  he  is  kd  to  expect 
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every  good  thing  from  the  fiivonr 
and  blessing  of  God.  Religion 
secures  the  welfare  of  mankind^ 
both  as  to  this  world  and  that 
which  is  to  come ;  nor  can  it  bir 
otherwise  than  '*  well  with  Uie 
righteous,'*  since  He  who  is  "  over 
kff,"  has  promised,  that  h6  will 
"  never  leave  nor  forsake"  hia 
own  faithful  and  devoted  ser* 
vants. 


SHORT  DISCOURSES  FOR  FAMILIES,  &c. 


No.  XLII. 
CHRISTIAN  SUBMISSION. 

Gentlemen, — The  fellowing  sermon  is 
tahen  from  u  manuscript  volume  in  my  pos' 
teuioHf  to  some  part  of  which  it  attached 
the  name  of  Dr,  T.  Jucomb,  The  whote 
woik  appears  to  haoejbrmed  a  kind  of  com- 
mtm  place  book  belonging  to  a  Mr,  Edicar^d 
HilL  VlATORIUS  Mercatoh. 

Jftmes,  IV.  7. — **  Submit  yourselves 
therefore  to  God." 

Natubal  ext>ressions  of  grief  are 
allowable.  A  man  may  be^  yea, 
and  hk  ought  to  be  sensible  of  his 
suffmngs,  consequently  he  cannot 
but  grieve  under  them;  the  contrary 
would  argue  sti^r  of  spirit,  which 
is  bcdi  a  ^n  and  a  punishment* 
Bat  then  these  expressions  of  sor« 
row  must  not  be  di^roportioned 
to  the  occasion :  not  a  great  grief 
for  a  little  trouble.  They  must 
not  be  unfitting  as  to  the  manner : 
not  accompanied  with  bitter  in* 
vec^es  against  second  causes  and 
instruments.  They  must  not  be 
immoderate  as  to  their  degree,  as 
if  we  were  without  hi^c;,  like 
Bodiel  refusing  to  he  comforted, 
or  like  Dayid  mourning  for  the 
death  c^  Absalom.  They  most 
not  be  sinful  as  to  the  natter  of 
tiion,  blaming  the  jastiee  of  God, 
and  repining  at  his  providence. 

Earnest  prayer  against  affiictioht 
is  lawful.  Hm  wiU  of  God's  de- 
cree is  not  the  rule  of  our  actions, 
but  the  mfi  of  his  command.  We 
xte  not  obliged  to  take  notice  of 
Cod's  coonsd  and  purpose^  till  an 


event  has  made  it  visible  to  us. 
David  had  a  revelation  from  God,, 
that  the  chikl  that  was  born  in 
adultcory  should  die,  yet  he  fasted, 
lay  all  night  upon  the  earth,  and 
besought  the  Lcnrd  for  the  child, 
and  with  earnestness  d^recated 
the  ^affliction.  Christ  prayed  to 
his  Fatjber,  that  if  it  were  possible, 
the  cup  might  pass  away. 

The  (xmtnendations  thai  are  given  of 
submission  to  the  mil  of  God. 

I.  Such  as  reler  to  the  nature 
of  it :  what  it  is. 

II.  Such  as  refer  to  the  ciects 
of  it :  what  it  does* 

-I.'Suoh  asrefor  to  the  nature 
of  it:  what  it  is. 

1.  It  is  congruous  and  fit.  There 
is  no  considerate  person  but  must 
acknowledge,  Uiat  a  patient  be-« 
haviour  is  most  befitting  an  atV 
fiicted  estate. 

2,  It  i^  necessary.  "  You  have 
need  of  patiepce,"  says  the  apostle,. 
Heb.x.  36.  It  is  necessary ;  I.T^ 
the  being  of  a  Christian:  every 
disciple  must  take  np  the  cross^^ 
else  he  cannot  be  a  disciple.  S« 
To  the  acting  of  a  Christian :  a 
man  cannot  pray^  nor  besir  the 
word  witbcmt  it.  8.  To  the  per-^ 
severance  of  a  Christiim :  it  is  by 
patience  that  we  hold  out  to  the 
end.  And,  4.  To  the  perfection 
of  a  Christian :  he  cannot  be  per.* 
foet  who  wants  emy  part,  mid 
patience  is  the  main  part  of  a 
Christian.    Let  patience  have  her 
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perfect  work,  that  you  may  be 
perfect^  and  entire^  wanting  no^ 
thing. 

S.  It  is  advantageous :  in  these 
respects;  for  honour ^nd  renown; 
for  safety  and  strength ;  for  com- 
fort and  joy. 

I .  It  is  advantageous  for  hortour 
and  renown.  Nothing  doth  more 
advance  man's  esteem,  than  the 
exercise  of  this  grace,  in  which 
respect,  God  seems  to  glory  over 
the  devil  on  the  behalf  of.  Jc^, 
chapter  ii.  3.  The  patient  in  spirit 
is  better  than  the  proud  in  spirit, 
not  only  in  his  own  esteem,  but 
in  the  esteem  of  others.  The 
church  of  God  shares  in  that 
honour,  which  is  obtained  by  this 
grace.  2  Thess.  i.  4.  The  Gos- 
pel is  styled  the  word  of  Christ's 
patience.  God  hiras(df  is  called 
the  God  of  patience. — ^,  Jt  is 
advantageous  for  safety  and 
strength.  This  is  the  wall  of  thfe 
city  that  must  defend  us  from 
assaults ;  the  shield  that  must  pro- 
tect our  other  virtues.  In  pa- 
tience and  confidence  ,  shall  be 
our  strength.  Isaiahs  xzx^  15* 
Strengthened  with  all  liiight  unto 
all  patience.  Col.  i.  2.  That  i% 
your  strength  consists  in  this. — 
3,  It  is  advantageous  for  comfort 
and  joy.  The  peace  ami  comfort 
of  our  minds  depend  upon  our 
stedfastness.  Christ  bids  us  pos- 
sess our  souls  in  patience,  imply- 
ing,, that  without  it  a  man  doth 
not  enjoy  and.  possess  himself. 

II.  Such  as  refer  to  the  eflFecta 
of  it :  what  it  do<jS— tp  ourselves 
— to  others. 

!•  To  ourselves.  Patience 
works  experience;  and  experi- 
ence, hope ;  and  hope  makes  not 
ashamed.  The  riches  and  com- 
fort of  a  Christian  consist  in  his 
title  to  the  promises,  and  it  is  by 
faith  and  patience  that  we  inherit 
the  promises. — 2.  To  others.  It 
glorifies  God«  and  .is  highly  ac- 
ceptable to  him.  It  confeund^ 
the  devil;  sometimes  it  qmi verts 
enemies ;  it  sets  us  ^bove.the  hurt 


of  tribulation  and  distress;  and 
makes  us  victorious  without  fight- 
ing. ' 
The  promises  that  are  made  to  it. 
1.    Greneral. — Of    blessedness 
and  happiness.     *'  Blessed  are  all 
they  that  wait  for  God."     Isaiah, 
XXX.  18.     "If  yon  be  reproached 
f<Mr  the  name  of  Clirist,"  that  is, 
,  if  ydu  ^demean  yourselves  under 
your  afflictions  as  it  becomes  you, 
*'  happy  are  ye."     1  Peter,  iv.  1 4. 

2.  ParUcukr,  which  concern  this 
life,  or  that  to  come.- — 1.  The 
promises  of  this  life.  These  are, 
success  in  our  affairs.  Psalm 
XXX vii.  7.;  arid  xl.  1.— Deliver- 
ance in  trouble.  Psalm  ix.  18. 
Prov.  XX.  22.  Rev.  iii.  10. — Im- 
provement in  grace.  Heb.  xii.  10. 
-^2.  The  promises  of  the  life  to 
come.  There  the  Scriptures  are 
copious.  Matt.  v.  1 1, 12. ;  x.  22. 
Rom.  ii.  7.  .  2  Cor.  iv.  1 7.  James, 
i.  12.  1  Peter,  i,7.  Rev.  ii.  10.; 
iii.  21. 

Arguments  from  reason, 

1.  Such  as  rdPer  to  God.  There 
are  three  attributes  in  God  which 
should  persuade  us  to  the  exercise 
of  this  grace.  -1.  His  power  and 
dominion  over  us,  and  his  right  to 
govern  us.  H^  made  us,  there- 
fere,  it  is  fit  we  should  be  disposed 
of  according  to  his  pleasure. 
Scripture  abounds  in  expressions 
to  this  purpose,  particularly  that 
of  the  potter  and  the  clay,  &c. 
To  these  may  be  added  several 
expressions  of  the  wiser  heathens. 
Saith  Seneca, "  In  all  my  troubles, 
I  consider  they  come  from  €rod, 
and  endeavour,  not  only  to  submit 
to  him,  but  to  assent  to  him^  and 
to  follow  him,  not  out  of  necessity, 
but  out  of  .choice.  Let  the  Great 
Governor  of  the  world  lead  me 
whither  he  wiH,  put  me  into  yrhtt 
condition  he  pleaste,  though  I  find 
a  reluctancy, .  yet  will  I  follow 
him.  It  becomes  me  to.  live  up 
to  this  principle."  There  is  no- 
thing more  desirables  thim  for  a 
man  to  be  able  in  dl  his  troubles 
to  quiet  hinuself  with  this  thought; 
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God  tfainkd  fit  to  hance  it  mo,  which 
is  the  same  with  that  of  £1L 
1  Sam.  iii.  IS.  Saith  Epictetus, 
"  What  reason  have  I  to  fight 
against  God  ?  He  that  gave  hath 
power  to  take  away,  and  why 
should  I  resist  ?  This  woi^ld  be 
not  only  great  folly,  to  oppose  one 
who  is  much  stronger,  but  great 
injustice  also^  having  received  all 
from  him."  Consider  whence  you 
came,  and  upon  what  Imsiness* 
It  belongs  not  to  us  to  choose  our 
(mrts,  but  to  act.  them.  Wfiile 
we  are  in  the  world,  our  condition 
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IS  wHilarf/.  Every  man  ought  to 
submit  to  the  orders  of  his  grc^t 
captam  and  general,  whether  to 
be  in  the  trendi,.  to  stand  upon 
the  watch,  or  to  fight.  Every 
soldier  in  an  army  cannot  com-* 
mahd..  God's  will  is  his  rule, 
and  for  a  man  to  be  angry  because 
things  fall  out  according  to  G6d  a 
^will,  what  is  this  but  enmity*^ 
2,  His  goodness  and  patience  to- 
wards us.  The  Locd  is  merciful 
and  gracious,  long  suffering,  abun* 
dant  in  goodness.  The  long  sufm 
fering  (f  God  waited  in  the  days 
of  Noah,  and  so  it  doth  still  in  the 
clays  of  the  Gospel.  H^  is  long 
suffedng  ,to  us- ward.  He  bears 
witlx  us  with  such  a  kind  of  in*^ 
dulgence^^as  nurses  do  young  chiU 
dren-**is  not  extreme  to  mark 
-what  is  amiss.  The  apostle  speaks 
of  the  riches  of  God's  goodne^ 
and .  patience.  Rom.  iii.  4.  There 
is  all  imf^inable  equity  in  the  ex* 
ercise  of  this  grace,  for  if  God  be 
patient  with  us  in  our  sinning, 
against  him,  we  ought  to  be  pa- 
tient in  our  sufferings  from  him« 
' — $.  His  infinite  wi^om  whereby 
he  makes  every  thing  in  its  time> 
and  disposes  of  all  things  to  the 
best  advantage.  This  is  acknow- 
ledged by  heathen  philosophers. 
*Sai^  Antoninus,  "  If  God  doth 
not  take  care  and  notice  .of  thee, 
why  dost  thou  pray  to  him? 
If  he  do,  no  doubt  but  he  consults 
well  and  wisely  about  diee ;  neither 
will  he  suffer  any  hurt  to  befal 


thee,  unless  it  be  for  some  greater 
good."  Saith  Epictetus,  "  That 
must  needs  be  best  which  is  chosen 
by  the  infinite  goodness  of  God^ 
therefore  we  should  conform  our 
wills  to  the  will  of  Providence. 
I  do  in  my  judgment  desire  no 
otlier wise,  than  as  God  wills.  And," 
saith  he,  "  Use  me  as  thou  pleas- 
est,  lead  me  whithersoever  tiwu 
wilt,  put  me  into  whatever  condi* 
tion  thou  thinkesttneet,  I  will  ni^t 
only  assent  to  thee  therein;  but 
will  make  it  my  business  to  de- 
fend and  maintain  to  others,  that 
such  thy  dealings  with  me  are 
most  agreeable  to  my  condition." 

2.  Such  as  refer  to  ourselves. 
Upon  three  grounds  it  will  appear 
sinful  and  um'easonable  to  com* 
plain  of  God.  1.  We  are  men. 
This  is  pi  mercy  far  above  any 
temporal  afflictk)n  that  we  can 
suffer.  God  might  have  macle 
us  worms,-^-de8picable  beings,-— 
whereas,  we  have  an  excellency 
far  above  all  the  creatures  that 
God  has  made>  except  the  angels, 
and  in  some  respects  we  are  better 
than  they.  Is  it  not  then  unre^-  ^ 
sonable  and  sinful  to  be  dejected 
at  every  trouble  and  affliction? 
See  how  David  was  affected  with 
this  consideration.  Psalm  viii.  It 
is  a  mercy  and  condescension  to 
be  admired,  that  God  takes  notice 
of  us, — that  he  will  correct  us. 
He  might  su  ^^r  us  to  goon  securely 
to  our  own  ruin.  Let  us  also  con- 
sider, that  we  are  but  men, — depen- 
dent creatures, — not  lords  over  our 
own  actions.  And  who  art  thou, 
O  man  !  that  repliest  against  God  ? 
How  unfit  art  ,thou  to  judge  of 
his  ways !  Man  is  born  to  trouble 
as  the  jsparks  fly  upward, — exposed 
to  it  by  a  kind  of  natural  and  un- 
avoidable necessity.  Born  in  sin, 
and  must  exj>ect  to  live  in  trouble. 
— 2.  We  are  siTifi^l  men.  Afflic- 
tions are,  therefore,  our  wages 
and  due.  At  no  time  is  our  con- 
dition so  bad,  but  we  have  deserVed 
it^ should  be  much  worse  with  us. 
Did  we  but  rightly  understand  our* 
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own  siTiftilness^  we  should  see  little 
reason  to  complain ;  but  rather  to 
acknowledge  the  equity  of  our 
punishments.  But  here  is  our 
folly,  first,  we  run  ourselves  upon 
mischief,  and  then  we  complain  of 
God; — We  are  living  men,  whereas 
tlie  wages  of  sin  is  death.  All 
the  plagues  we  are  capable  of  in 
this,  and  in  the  other  world  are 
the  due  desert  of  sin.  Wherefore 
doth  a  living  man  complain  ?  God 
punishes  usr  less  than  our  iniquities 
deserve.  If  we  suffer  less  than 
eternal  torments,  we  should  praise 
and  bless  God,  rather  than  com» 
plain.  "  It  is  of  the  Lord's  mer- 
cies," saith  the  church,  '*  that  we 
are  not  consumed,"  intimating, 
that  there  are  many  mercies 
wrapped  up  in  that  one  mercy. 

3.  Such  as  refer  to  the  nature 
of  afflictions.  To  wicked  men 
t^y  are  in  judgment;  but  to 
God's  people  they  are  ii^  mercy: 
They  prove  advantageous,  and 
this  appears ;  1.  From  the  indica* 
tion  of  them, — what  they  denote 
and  signify, — not  God's  anger> 
but  his  special  care  over  us,  and 
his  love  to  us,  "  Whom  he  loves, 
he  chastens."  He  carries  a  stricter  ^ 
hand  over  us,  because  we  are  his 
children^  and  that  we  may  not  be 
condemned  with  the  wicked.  The 
Holy  Ghost  represents  afflictions 
as  a  special  privilege.  **  Unto 
you  it  is  given  not  only  to  believe, 
but  to  sufibr."  It  is  reckoned  a 
curse  to  have  our  portion  in  this 
life.  Not  to  be  troubled  like 
other  men,  may  be  a  sign  of  God's 
disfavour. — 2.  Frcnn  the  end  of 
-them,  what  they  are  designed  for, 
namely,  for  our  profit — for  o«r 
correction, — to  wean  us  from  the 
world,-r-to  enlarge  our  experi- 
ence,— ^to  keep  up  in  us  the  re- 
membrance of  our  dependent  state. 
— 3.  From  the  nature  of  them, 
what  they  are  in  themselves,  either 
Kght,  or  short,  or  both.  If  an 
affliction  be  long,  it  is  but  light, 
if  sharp,  it  is  but  short.  Nor  doth 
any  thing  happen  to  us  but  what 


fs  oommon  ta  men.  ^  Many  men, 
have  been,  are  and  will  be  in  as 
bad  a  conditicm  as  ourselves. 

4  Such  as  refer  to  the  nature 
of  this  grace  of  patience. — K  It 
will  alleviate  our  troubles,  and 
make  our  yoke  more  easy.  No 
yoke  so  strait,  but  it  may  be  made 
more  strait  by  our  struggling^ 
Submit  to  what  you  cannot  re- 
medy,— ^2.  It  will  be  a  means  of 
keeping  our  happiness  in  our  own 
power.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to 
change  our  condition,  but  it  is  in 
our  power  to  attain  to  such  a 
temper  as  to  be  lifted  tSaove  dis^ 
content  in  trouble.  Though  we 
cannot  bring  oar  condition  to  our 
mind,  yet  it  will  be  equivalent,  if 
we  can  bring  our  mind  to  our  con- 
dition.—^. This  is  the  way  to  be 
freed  from  disappotntmtots.  Ex-* 
pect  troubles  before  they  come, 
and  resolve  to  submit  to  the  will 
of  God  in  all. 

Negative  DirectioMt. 

1.  Take  heed  of  aggmvating 
your  afflicticnw,  beyond  their  due 
pn^(Htion.  This  is  a  sure  way 
to  multiply  much  needless  trouble 
upon  yourselves.  This  is  like 
diewing  the  piU  whidi  you  should 
swallow.  For  a  man  to  have  his 
hand  always  upon  his  sore,  in- 
ereases  the  pain,  and  hinders  the 
cure.  When  the  chj^rch  insisted 
altogether  upon  her  troubles,  she 
was  driven  almost  to  despair. 
Lam.  iii.  n,  ia.-*2.  Take  heed 
ef  peevishness  in  rtfosing  comfort, 
rejecting  the  means  and  mercies 
that  God  gives.  Thus  did  Rachel. 
Jer.  xxxt.  15. ;  and  David,  2  Sam. 
xiL  )6.  Tbisis  to  take  part  with 
our  disease  against  ourselves^ — re-^ 
fuse  the  physic,  and  pulVoff  the 
plaister  that  should  heal  us.* — 3. 
Take  heed  of  giving  too  much 
liberty  to  unruly  passions  ahd^ 
afi^tions.  This  waft  Jonah's  foult 
about  die  gourd,  and  David'9 
upon  the  death  of  Absalom,  and 
Asaph's.  P^mlxxvii.  3.  Labour 
to  suppress  diem,  and  diide  tityw 
Mif  for  thetnv-^.  Taike  heed  oi 
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fixing  your    thoughts    atid  eyes 
mainly  ami  chiefly  upon  the  in- 
struments of  your  troubles.     Job 
was  afflicted  by  men,  yet  he  men- 
tions them  not;    but  God,    the 
author  of  afflictions.     The  Lord 
^ave, — ^the    Lord    takes   away. 
,  When  David  eyes  God,  he  sub- 
mits, and  is  silent.     How  humble 
was  he  upon  Absalom's  rebeUion, 
and  Shimei's  cursing !     When  he 
fixes  upon  instruments,  how  furi- 
ous is  his  carriage !  2  Sam.xviii.  33. 
Psalm  Iv.  12,  IS.     Take  heed  of 
fixing  your  affections  and  desires 
upon  transient,  perishing  things. 
Value  every  thing  according  to  its 
just  rate.     They  that  love  much, 
must  grieve  much,    if  we  would 
weep  as  if  we  wept  not,  we  must 
rejoice  as  if  we  rejoiced  not.  They 
that  think   the  gain  small,   will 
think  the  loss  small  tpo.     Those 
that  are  most  apt  to  be  deceived, 
are  the  most  apt  to  be  dejected  at 
the  frowns  of  adversity.     Get  a 
low  esteem,  of    worldly  things : 
consider  the  vanity  ahd  vexation 
of  them.     A  thousand  ways  we 
may  be  deprived  of  them,  or  have 
them  rendered  useless  or  hurtful 
to  us  in  their  possession.— 6.  Take 
heed  of  being  too  solicitous  about 
the  issue  of  things,  and  fixing  your 
desires  upon  particular  events.  To 
serve   God    in    the    use  of   due 
means  belongs  to  us.     The  issue 
of  things  -  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with :  tliat  belongs  to  God.    That 
which  is. not  under   our.  power, 
should  not    be   under  our   care. 
Every  man's  great  end  is  happi- 
ness.    Now,  that  cpnditipn  which 
the  providence  of  God  puts  us  into, 
must  needs  be  the  best  way   to 
this  end.    Foolish  man !  dost  thou 
not  desire  that  which  is  best  and 
most  convenient,  and  can  there  be 
any  thing  better,  or  fitter  than 
what  God  appcHBts  ? 

Positive  Directions. 

1.  Labour  for  true  apprehen- 
sions, of  the  Divine  Nature^  ^  his 
CoNO.  Mao.  No.  69* 


infinite  power,  wisdotn,  and  good- 
ness.—2.    Ck>nsider    the    mercies 
you  enjoy,  as  weU  as  tlie  evils 
you  endure:    as  your  afflictions 
abound,  so  do  your  consolations 
much  more.     ^'  In  the  day  of  ad- 
versity,** says  Solomon,   *'  consi^^ 
der.*'    Eccles.  vii.  1.  that  is,  take 
a  catalogue  of  your  mercies.    You 
may  find  as  much  reason  to  be 
patient  in  your  sufierings,  as  to 
rejoice    in    your    mercies.      Yet 
usually  those  who  deserve  least, 
complain  most.      The  most,un- 
w<nrthy,  are  the  most  impatient.—-* 
8*  Consider  the  desert  of  sin,  and 
ft  will  appear,  that  your  condition 
is  not  so  bad,  but  you  have  de- 
served it  should  be  worse,  and  that 
you  have  more  cause  to  acknow- 
ledge the  wisdom  and  tenderness 
of  your  physician,  than  to  com- 
plain    of     his     bitter     potions. 
Joseph's  brethren  remember  their 
cruelty  to  their  brother,  and  this 
makes  tbem  very  humble  and  pa- 
tient, and  to  acknowledge  their  . 
distress  to    be«  deservedly  come 
upon  them.     Gen.  xlii.  21,     No 
sooner  did   Job  think   upon  his 
own  vileness,  but  his  mouth  was 
stopped.  Chap. ^1.4.   Jbe  church 
strengthens  herself,  and  her  pa- 
tience   by   the    same    argument. 
Mich.  vii.   9.*      Where   sin    lies 
heavy,  crosses  will  seem  light; 
et  e  contra. — -4.  In  a  prosperous 
state,   provide   for  trouble  by  fi 
continued      expectation    thereof. 
This  will  be  a  means  to  alleviate 
it  when  it  comes^     A  stroke  fore- 
seen and  expected,  will  have  b;it 
little  force ;  whereas  the  surprise 
and  suddenness  of  it  will  add  to 
the  smart.      When  we    see    the 
misfortunes  of  others,  we  should 
infer,  that  though  these  are  not  at 
present,  they  may  be  our  cases.— 
^.  Often  reflect  upon   your  own 
experience,  which  will  be  a  means 
of  preventfaigall  desp<mdency,  and 
working  in  you  the  grace  of  hope^ 
as  the  apdstle  saith.    This  was 
Asaph's  remedy.    P9alm  bqcvil  it 
3N 
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DISSENTING  BURIAL  GROUNDS. 

{To  the  Editors.  J 

Your  last  number  has  tended  to 
confirm  me  in  the  opinion,  that 
such  a  publication  as  "  The  Con- 
gregational Magazine,'^  is  nothing 
less  than  the  supply  of  a  long 
needed  desideratum  among  the 
Dissenters  of  this  country ;  inas-» 
much,  as  it  is  the  almost  exclusive 
medium  through  which  they  can 
bring  before  each  other  the  various 
'momentous  points  which  iyear 
upon  their  general  interests. 

Your  readers  have  reason  to  be 
obliged  to  your  correspondent 
A.  B.,  for  the  view  he  has  taken 
of  the  rishl  of  Dissenters  to  burial 
in  parochial  cemeteries,  and  also 
of  the  oUigation  lying  i^on  the 
clergy  to  read  the  burial  service 
over  those  who  had  received  bap-^ 
tism  by  Dissenting  hands,  for  I 
8uppose,.that  is  what  is  meant  by 
the  odd  phrase,  "  lay  baptism ;" 
but  I  was  startled  when  I  came  to 
the  following  paragraph,  which 
I  could  scarcely  suppose  written  by 
the  same  person:  his  words  are 
-^"  On  the  whole  subject  of 
burials,  I  am  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  would  be  much  better 
if  Dissenters  had  no  burial  grounds 
attached  to  their  places  of  wor- 
ship"— I  should  be  extremely  sorry 
were  such  a  statement  as  this  to  go 
forth  to  the  world  without  animad- 
version, being  persuaded,  that  the 
general  opinion  among  Dissenters 
IS  the  very  reverse,  that  it  would 
hemUch  better  if  all  Dissenters  had 
burial  grounds  attached  to  their 
places  of  i^orship.  This  idea  I 
nave  oJten  heard  expressed,  but 
never  the  contrary.  Is  it  ibo  plea- 
sant to  A.  B.  to  be  served  as  the 
writer  once  was,  who,  havitig  pre- 
ceded the  c&fpa&of  a  fnend  from 
the  house  to  tfie  chiii^^yarcl,  ^as 


not  aware  of  his  having  presumed 
too  far  in  taking  his  place,  as  a 
minister,  at  the  side  of  the  clergy- 
man, until  he  perceived  how  dis- 
gusting it  appeared  to  him  by  his 
immediately  quickening  his  step 
to  get  the  start ;  which,  when  the 
man  in  **  pretended  holy  orders" 
saw,  he  mended  his  pace  too,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the 
corpse  and  the  train  of  mourners 
were  left  far  behind,  while  the 
two  parsons  were  seen  waiting  at 
the  church  door.  .  We  profess,  in 
our  religious  principles  and  modes 
of  Worship  to  own  no  human 
authority,  hence,  we  have  given 
to  ourselves  the  name  of  Inde- 
pendents; but  does  it  not  lower 
the  import  of  the  term,  and  make 
it  rather  a  misnomer,  if  we  must 
be  almost  the  only  religious  deno- 
mination, who  are  to  be  indebted 
to  others  in  the  burial  of  their 
dead  ?  How  much  more  desirable 
to  have  all  our  matters  within  our- 
selves, like  that  respectable,  and 
certainly^  in  this  particular,  no  less 
than  in  many  others,  consistent 
body,  the  Society  of  Friends, 
whose  places  of  worshijT  through- 
out the  country,  are  known  gene- 
rally to  be  provided  with  burial 
grounds.  And  is  there  not  some- 
thing pleasant  in  the  idea  of  lying 
among  the  pious  dead,  ^nd  near  to 
those  whom  we  have  so  cordially 
joined  in  going  in  company  toge- 
ther to  the  bouse  of  God,  and  with 
whom  we  may  have  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  church-membership, 
and  have  possibly  taken  from  each 
other's  hand  the  Uppoiuted  memo- 
rials c^  His  death,  who  is  the  re- 
surrection and  the  life  ?  I  am  far 
from  supposing,  that  there  are  not 
many  pious  dead  from  amcmg  the 
congregations  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  but  justice  will  join  with 
ctktiiy  ta  t&bm^     iiM  the 
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awfully  gff&t  l^jr  o£  SaJJjath- 
l^peakers,  cfrunkard^,  swearers^  a^d 
contemners     of    true     godliness, 
jibounding  in  oiir  country,  are  not, 
and  cannot  be  reckoned  as  belong, 
kig  to  the  Dissenters,  though  some 
8u^  may  occasionally  enter  their 
places  of  worship.     Rut  the  objec- 
tion will  sometimes  lie  as  much 
against  the  character  of  the  offi- 
ciating priest,    as  against  burial 
among  strangers,  or    among  the 
wicked  dead.     I  know  a  Dissent- 
ing minister,  who  has  for  years 
had  it  in  charge  from  some  of  his 
congregation  not  to  suffer  them  to 
be  buried  in  their  parochial  ceme- 
tery, as  the  idea  of  being  com- 
mitted '  to  the  dust  by  a  man  who 
is  frequently  seen  standing  at  the 
grave's  side  in  a  state  of  inebria- 
tion, makes  them  quite  unhappy. 
Holy  minds  connect  their  burial 
with  their  rising  again, .  and  with- 
out perhaps  giving  much  conside- 
ration to  the  point,  whether  the 
wicked  will  be  called  forth  toge- 
ther with  the  righteous,  they  can- 
not Jielp  at  times  asking  the  ques- 
.tion,  '*  w.ith  what  body  do  thej/ 
.(the  wicked)  come?"    This  rea- 
$pning,  however,   does  npt  pro- 
ceed op  ^e  idea,  that  the  wickefi 
.will  be  &und  as  among  any  one 
ft^Ct  exclusively ;  doubtless,  many 
will  be   condemned  from  among 
all  congregations ;  but  it  does  pro- 
ceed on  the  idea,  that  among  our- 
selves, more  than  among  those  of 
an  Established  Church,  we  have 
the  power  to  choose  ne^  whom  to 
lie  in  death.     VVe  )iave  spoken  of 
f^is  as  de^irab/e :  it  is  vlso  scripiu* 
r^L     Jacob  charged  his  sons,  say- 
ing, '^  I  am  to  i^e  gathered  unto 
my   people :  ^  )3ury  me  with  my 
father;^    ; Gen.   xlix.   28.      ''By 
/aith,  Jfopeph  wlien  he  tUed,^  made 
mention  of  the  departing  of  the 
children  of  jsrael,  and  gave  cow- 
f^n</me7i/ cpncerning  his. bones;" 
Heb.  yi.   2i2.   with    Gen.  1.   is, 
;Euth,  \srhen  returning  fropa  the 
land  of  Moab,  said  unto  her  mo- 
tb^r— -"  Where  thou  diest,  will  I 


die,  and  there  wilj  I  be  buried." 
Ruth  i.  li.  The  prophet,  rhen- 
tioned  1  Kings,  xiiu  i  I .,  spake  to 
his  sons,  saying,  "When  I  am 
dead,  then  bury  me  in  the  sepul- 
chre wherein  the  man  of  God  is 
buried ;  lay  my  bones  beside  his 
bones." 

The  objections  of  A.  B.  against 
our  having  burial  grounds,,  do  no 
honour  to  his  cause,,  apd  wilt  re- 
quire but  a  brief  review.  *'  It 
brings  upon  them  a  considerable 
expense;  it  leads  to  frequent 
altercations  with  the  clergy ;  and 
it  has  destroyed  that  unity  pf  feeling 
and  of  co-operation^  which  would 
otherwise  prevail  among  them,  on 
the  subject  of  burial."  What  ex- 
pens^' unless  the  first  purchase? 
And  had  not  that  better  be  boldly 
met,  than  expose  ourselves  and  de- 
scendants to  ''  frequent  alterca- 
tions wi  A  the  dergy,'*  by  being 
obliged  to  apply  to'  ^em  Ao  bury 
our  baptized  or  unbaptieelf  deAdf 
Siirely,  ff  on  bccasicwal  reference 
to  them,  we  are  subjected  to  alter- 
cations,^  were  we  t^-  adopt  A^  B.^ 
advice,  and  resort  to  them 'in  all 
Instances,  Our  liability  to  these  df^ 
putes  would  be  rather  augmented 
'than  diminished ;  and  the  plan, 
insteiad  of  retnedying,  must' tend 
to  dg'g'ravate  the*  disease.  I  have 
yet  to  learn  >Vhat  evil  does,  or  can 
larlse  among  ourselves  from  the 
custom  of  burying  our  own  dead 
Where  we  have  a  cemetery ;  attd 
therefore  cannot  feel  any  force  ih 
the  last  part  of .  the  objection. 
But  the  method  recommended  in 
follo1^ngt)ur  friends  to  the  Chtfrch*- 
yard  seems  passing  strange.  Ac- 
cording to  A.  B,,- we  are  ''  to  at- 
tend at  the  house  of  the  dead," 
and  there  to  deliver  religions  ad- 
vice apd  consolation,,  because  "  we 
do  not  need  the  reading  pf  the 
clergy  at  the  grave  I"  But  need 
it  or  notj  yfe  must  have  it^!  , 
Again,  on  the  road  we  are  to  pro- 
ceed "  with  a  decent  and  impres- 
sive stillness !"  Is-  this  to  be  a  * 
new  plan?     How  have  we  been 
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used  to  go  ?    I  thought  a  becom-    righteouinesSf 

ing  stillnets  and  solemtutv  always 

marked  our  approach  to  the  grave 

opened    to    receive  our  friends. 

I  cannot  omit  requesting  A.  B.  to 

notice  in  the  speeches  of  the  cor- 


[[SaPTBMBER, 

had  not  submUled 
themselves  to  the  righteousncM  of 
God. 

I  confess  myself  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Paley^  notwithstanding 
his  imperfect  divinity^  his  prind- 


responding  Secretary  to  the  Pro-   ,ple  of  expediency^  and  his  Jesuiti- 


testant  Society  (himself  a  host), 
how  constantly,  as  the  anniver- 
sary comes  round,  he  urges  the 
dissenting  churches  to  provide 
the  means  of  burying  their  own 
dead;  and  that,  as  a  means, 
among  other  things,  of  preventing 
unpleasantness  with  the  clergy. 
Beggjmg  "pardon,  Mr.  Editors, 
for  Uius  intruding  upon  your 
pages,  I  remain, 

Tour's  respectfully, 

J.  C. 
Thames  DitUm,  Aug.  g,  IStS. 
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ON  SBLF-RIOHTEOUSNESS. 

^*  You  hKTe  probably  heard  of  the  tenn 
aelf-rigfateouaiiess :  you  find  it  much  in 
the  writings  and  disconnes  of  a  partUnt- 
lar  class  of  Christians ;  and  always  ac^ 
oompamed  with  strong  and  severe  ex- 
pressions of  censure  and  reprobation. 
If  the  term  mean  the  habit  of  contem- 
plating our  virtues,  and  not  our  vices  ; 
or  a  strong  leamng  and  inclination 
thereto,  I  ame  with  those  Christians  in 
thinking,  ^t  it  is  a  disposition,  a  turn 
of  mind,  to  be  strongly  rensteid,  and 
restndned,  and  repressed.  If  the  term 
mean  any  other  way  of  viewing  our  own 
character,  so  as  to  diminish  or  lower  our 
sense  of  God  Almighty's  goodness  and 
mercy  towards  us,  in  making  xa  the 
tender  of  a  heavenly  reward,  then  also  I  - 
agree  with  them  in  condemning  it,  both 
as  erroneous  in  its  principle,  and  highly 
dangerous  in  its  effects.  If  the  term 
mean  something  more  than,  or  different 
from,  what  is  here  stated,  and  what  has 
been  enlaigtd  upon  in  this  discourse,  then 
I  profess  myself  not  to  understand  its 
miamng."— PalQf'jacmiwM,  (8vo.  1808.) 
pp.  181,  182. 

This  is  but  shallow  theology, 
though  sanctioned  by  a  great  nam^ 
and  expressed  in  Lmguage  of  im* 
posinffdeamess  and  candour.  The 
upome  understood  this  matter 
rather  differently,  when  he  said  of 
his  countrymen,  that  thei/,  being 
igTunant  of  God*s  righteousness,  and 
going  about  to  establish  their  own 


cal  casuistry  about  subscription  to 
articles  and  creeds.  His  manly 
rejection  of  all  the  tricks  of  mo- 
dem composition,  the  delightful 
transparency  of  his  style,  his  skill 
in  throwing  light  on  the  darkest 
subjects,  and  the  knowledge  and 
dear  reasoning  with  which  he 
simplifies  the^most  abstruse  spe- 
culations-—daim  an  admiration 
which  I  feel  no  reluctance  in 
3riddmg.  All  this,  however,  does 
hot  interfere  with  my  conviction, 
that  he  is,  on  the  whole  and  in 
the  peculiar  drcumstances  under 
which  he  wrote,  a  mischievous 
writer.  He  has,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion, lowered,  what  can  never  be 
fixed  too  high,  the  standard  of 
morals;  he  has  made  an  opening 
for  reckless  and  interminable  eva^ 
don  in  the  most  important  con- 
cerns; and  he  has  sanctioned  a 
motive  of  voluntary  action,  which, 
carried  to  its  full  and  fair  extent, 
would  shatter  the  very  founda- 
tions of  all  human  covenants  and 
associations.  Even  the  volume 
now  in  my  hand,  containing  sar-  ^ 
mons  which  had  been  preached  by 
him  at  different  times  and  places 
during  his  life,  and  left  by  him 
for  publication  and  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution among  his  parishicmersA 
seems  to  me  more  likely  to  .pro- 
duce injurious  than  beneficial  e^ 
fects. '  There  is  a  ddusive  dear- 
ness  about  its  statements,  that  has 
been,  I  fear,  too  pften  mistaken 
for  accuracy  and  depth ;  there  is  a 
ca[)tivating  appearance  of  candour 
in  its  concessions,  that  is  liable  to 
be  confounded  with  a  full  admis- 
sion of  evangelic  truth ;  and  there 
is  an  occasional  approach  to  the 
grand  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel 
scheme,  that  has  a  tendency  to 
engender  a  false  confidence  in  the 
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general  correctness  of  the  preach- 
er's views.  Such  is  the  light  in 
which  this  popular  and  plausible 
yolume>  Paoey's  legacy  to  the  ac- 
countable beings  over  whose  eter- 
nal interests  he  had  been  appointed 
to  watch,  Appears  tome:  if  I  err 
in  my  estimate^  I  can  say  with 
entire  sincerity,  that  I  shall  rejoice 
to  be  proved  in  the  wrong. 

Self-righteousness  is,  in  the 
2d)ove-cited  passage,  described  as 
either  '^  the  habit  of  contemplat- 
ing our  virtues  and  not  our  vices," 
or  '*  any  other  way  of  viewing 
our  own  character,  so  as  to  dimi- 
nish or  lower  our  sense  of  God 
Almighty's  goodness  and  mercy 
towards  us  in  making  us  the  tender 
of  a  heavenly  reward ;"  and  this 
definitUm  justifies^  in  my  opinion, 
the  unfavourable  sentiments  I  have 
just  expressed;  That  these  are 
ramifications  of  an  extensive  evil, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  question,  that 
they  are  the  centre  and  element  of 
its  action,  is,  I  imagine,  a  position 
utterly  untenable.  Language  such 
as  this,  is  ill  adapted  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  most  deeply  seated 
and  malignant  plague  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  that  which  we  find 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  detect- 
ing, and  when  detected,  in  watch- 
ing and  resisting. 

In  some  of  your  late  numbers, 
there  has  been  a  little  skirmishing 
about  definitions,  and  I  venture 
on  one,  in  the  present  instance, 
with  considerable  hesitation ;  nei- 
ther am  I  satisfied  with  the  pre- 
cise form  in  which  it  suggests 
itself  to  my  mind.  It  would  be 
safer  to  generalize  with  Paley,  but 
it  is  a  tiiirer  and  more  effective  way 
of  meetiDg  the  question,  to  state 
at  once  the  aspect  under  which  it 
presents  itself  to  my  apprehension. 
I  'v^puld  then  say  of  self-righte- 
ousness, that  it  is  a  quality  mhe- 
rent  in  human  nature — the  prin- 
ciple of  exposition  to  that  peculiar 
way  in  which  God  has  been  pleased 
to  ordain  the  renovation  of  the 
heart,  and  the  salvation  of  sinners. 
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It  denies  the  existence  of  that 
state  of  moral  exigency  to  which 
the  gospel-remedied  are  applied, 
and,  consequently,  either  rejects 
altogether,  the  testimony  of  Holy 
Writ  concerning  the  doctrines  of 
redemption,  or  misinterprets  the 
Scriptures,  which  everywhere  in- 
cultate  the  misery  and  helplessness 
of  man,  the  sovereignty  of  God, 
and  the  freeness  and  fulness  of 
his  grace.  In  the  first  of  these 
cases,  it  is,  though  not  unbelief 
itself,  yet  the  source  of  unl>elief ; 
spurning  the  representations  of 
human  nature,  and  of  the  divine 
character  which  are  given  in  the 
Bible,  it  imputes  falsehood  to  the 
record,  and  of  this  rejection  it 
may  be  considered  as  the  efficient, 
while  infidelity  is  the  final,  cause. 
In  the  second  alternative,  it  is  the 
abundant  spring  of  theoretical  and 
practical'  irreligion  ;  prompting 
all  the  evasions  and  oppositions 
of  the  heart  to  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  originating,  ther 
countless  devices  of  men,  who, 
preferring  their  own  vain  imagi- 
nations to  the  simplicity  of  celes- 
tial truth,  invent  their  own  path 
to  the  beatitudes  of  heaven. 

The  Word  of  God  represents 
to  us  human  nature  in  a  state  of 
entire  corruption,  degraded  from 
its  high  faculties  and  privileges, 
lost,  alienate  from  all  good,  and 
self-exiled  from  the  sanctities  and 
felicities  of  the  heavenly  state. 
And  this  representation  is  con- 
firmed by  a  right  view  of  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  world,  and  a 
right  estimate  ^f  our  own  cha* 
racters.  But  the  heart,  considered 
as  a  combination  both  of  the  af^ 
fections  and  the  intellect,  refnses  ' 
to  give  reception  to  these  over- 
whelming truths,  frames  to  itself  . 
''  refuges  of  lies,*'  and,  instead  of 
welcoming  the  message  of  life, 
obstinately  cherishes  die  deadly 
delusions  of  its  own  depraved, 
perverted,  self-righteous  will  It 
lies  under  a  moral  incapacity,  a 
guiltf,  because  voluntary,  self-de« 
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ceptiq^.  Wirt^  the  s|;rong^  eyj-  beb^fb^fl 
dence  of  hi§  sinful,  ipiseiable,  apd 
lost  condition  spread  out  before 
him,  he  clings  to  degradation  and 
destruction,  not  as  absolutely  be- 
lieving them  to  be  such,  but  as 
Actuated  by  a  determined  resolu- 
tion to  attribute  to  himself  the 
possession  of  moral  worth,  and 
the  exercise  of  moral  power.  With 
the  most  Ijberal  and  beneficent 
offers  of  restoration  to  the  divine 
finvour,  and  elevation  to  his  prim- 
eval rectitude  and  happiness,  he 
turns  aw£yy  from  ine  gracious 
overture,  refujsin^  to  believe  tliat 
he  can  have  merfted  the  forfeiture 
of-th^  first,  and  inscdently  substi- 
tuting self-righteousness  for  ih^ 
latt^j. 

Hence  too,  and,  if  possible,  with 
yet  more  violent  antipathy,  does 
man  reject  the  sovereignty  of  di* 
vine  grace ;  delighting  in  the  mp&^ 
object  and  loathsome  servitudes, 
-Uie  slave  of  sin  refuses,  in  the 
haughtiness  of  his  self-righteous 
spirit,  to  '^submit  himself  to  the 
righteousness  of  God."  Jehovah, 
Jthough  he  condescends  to  expos- 
tulate with  his  rebellious  creature, 
and  to  employ  every  method  of 
appeal^  persuasive,  argumepta^ 
tive,  arid  minatory,  yet  will  not, 
cannot,  violate  the  majesty  gf  his 
dominion>  nor  tarnish  the  glory 
of  his  attributes.  Mercy  pleads, 
but  Justice  must  be  satisfied. 
And  though  infinite  compas- 
aion  and  wisdom  have  found  a 
way  to  reconcile  the  justice  of 
God  with  the  pardon  and  restora- 
tiori  of  the  insurgent,  the  re- 
bel rejects  the  amnesty,  becauj^e, 
fm'soolb,  he  cannot  find  upon  th^ 
record,  an  acknowledgment  ^f  his 
own  essential  worthiness,  and  a 
recognition  of  his  original  dignity 

OS  a  high  conibracting  party  to  the  .and  that  he  neglected  a  most  ad- 
treaty  of  amity  and  alliance !  We  .  y^nta^ons  opportunity  of  putting 
know,  and  we  rcjjoice  with  fervent  *his  fiock  upon  their  guard  against 
gratitude  in  the  jconviction,  that  one  erf  Uie  roost  abundant  sources 
man  renewed  gives  his  cordial  jof  4e^trttctj ve-etror. : 
consent  to  the  covenant  made  in  his  Quidam. 


.^.  father  and  the 
§on ;  but,  however,  rich  his  portioii 
in  the  biasings  of  ^hat  covenant, 
l^e  claims  no  share  in  its  conditions* 
fumbled,  and  exulting  in  his  hu- 
miliation, to  the  very  dust,  under 
a  sense  of  his  infirmities  and 
guiltinesses,  he  enjoys  a  truer  hap- 
piness, a  more  genuine  elevation 
in  tliis  his  conscious  lowliness, 
than  could  be  given  by  all  the 
gratifications  of  human  pride,  were 
they  as  substantial  as  they  are  de- 
ceitful. He  feels  that  self-righ- 
teous *' boasting  is  excluded  by 
the  law  of  faith  ;*'  he  replies  not 
against  God ;  knowing  that  he  is 
not  of  himself  sufficient  for  these 
things,  his  coiifidence  is  in  the 
assurance  that  "  Christ  is  the  end 
of  the  law  for  righteouspess  to 
c^very  one  that  bejieveth," 

Without  attempting  a  specific 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  self-righ- 
teousness, it  may  suffice  totefer 
ijt  to  tjie  cpipbination  pf  two  de- 
structive elements,  pride  and  ig- 
norance. The.  nati^ral  man  is 
blind  and  incapi^ble  of  discerning 
the  ^thjpgs  that  belong  to  his 
peace,  his  wilful  and  stubborn  ig- 
nprai^ce  ponceals  from  him  Ins 
real  ch^acter,  his  genuine  bliss, 
and  his  eternal  destinies.  His 
pride  impels  him  to  a  perpetual 
copfusiop  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
to  an  endless  pursuit  of  prpp^ 
/ends  by  injurious  means,  while  jt 
sets  before  him  ''glory,  honour, 
and  immortality,"  as  his  lofty 
a^ms,  ^but  urges  him  to  s^ek  them 
in  the  miserable  subterfuges  of 
self-righteoosness. 

If  I  api  correct  in  these  obser- 
vatiqh9,  it  will  follow  that  Paley 
HWowed  liis  ground  most  inju- 
riousjy,  when  he  gave  so  imperfect 
a  definition  of  self-rrightequsness. 
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ON  PtJBLIC  WORSHIP.  the  importance  and  value  of  public 


(To  the  Editors,) 

Gentlemen, — It  is  utterly  im- 
possible that  any  one,  who  is  alive 
to  the  importance  of  real  religion, 
can  be  indifferent  to  public  wor- 
ghip.  When  we  consider  the  bene- 
volent design  of  its  Author— ^when 
we  call  to  mind  the  advantages 
which  are  sure  to  result  from  it— 
when  we  remember  that  it  was 
through  this  means  we  were 
brought  to  a  sense  of  our  danger, 


worship,  we  must  go  to  the  cham- 
ber of  the  sick,  and  inquire  what 
are  the  feelings  of  those  who  have 
been  long  afflicted.  They  will 
tell  us,  that  their  souls  long,  yea, 
even  faint  for  the  courts  of  the 
Lord — that  a  day  in  his  house  is 
better  than  a  thousand  in  any 
other  place — ^that  they  had  rather 
be  doot'keepers  there,  than  to 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness — 
that  the  great  object  of  tlieir  desire 
is,  that  they  may  dwell  in  the 


and  directed  to  the  only  source  of  .house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of 


pardon  and  safety,  the  cross  of 
Christ — when  we  think  how  fre- 
quently it  has  been  the  means  of 
exciting  us  to  diligence,  to  watch- 
fulness, and  to  prayer, — and  how 
often  through  the  divifte  blessing 
upon  it,  we  have  been  edified, 
comforted,  and  strengthened,  is  it 
possible  to  treat  it  with  indiffer- 
ence ? 

It  is,  however,  to  be  feared, 
that  many  Christians,  though  they 
may  not  treat  it  with  indifference, 
are  yet  far  from  sufficiently  appre- 
ciating its  value.  They  have,  per- 
haps, for  many  years,  enjoyed  an 
unititerrdpted  state  of  health — 
have  never  been  deprived  of 'an 
opportunity  of  going  up  to  the 
house  of  God  on  the  Sabbath  day 
— Whence,  they  have  not  felt  the 
importance  of  the  privileges  with 
which  they  have  been  so  richly 
favoured.  The  power  of  habit 
over  their  minds,  has  to  a  consi- 
,derable  degree  blunted  their  best 
feelings,  and  made  them  unmind- 
ful of  the  favours  of  which  they 
have  been  the  constant  recipients. 
Is  not  this  a  striking  proof  of  hu- 
man depravity  ?  that  a  perpetual 
reception  of  divine  mercies  should 
make  us  almost  insensible  of  their 
yrbirth,  and  unmindful  of  the 
source  whence  they  flow?  How 
ned^ssary  it  is  that  God  should 
,  BOth^mes  deprive  us  of  our  privi- 
\Wge»;  %h&t  we  may.valu^  them 
^ccbMiW  to' th^r  due  importance. 

To*  form  a  ^fc6rrect ^^tiiiiate '  6f 


their  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  inquire  in  his  ' 
temple. 

It  may  not  be  useless,  to  state 
some  of  the  reasons  why  the  Chris- 
tian thus  highly  prizses  the  privi- 
lege of  public  worship.  And  as 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  forms 
the  most  prominent  branch  of  that 
employment,  to  that  we  shall 
more  particularly  adapt  the  fol- 
lowing remarks. 

The  advantages  which  the  Chris- 
tian has  derived  f?om  public  wor- 
ship, is  one  reason  why  he  prizes 
it  so  highly.  He  looks  back  upon 
the  time,  when,  probably,  he  was 
the  slave  of  the  most  corrupt 
passions,  when  he  was  without 
God  in  the  world,  when  he  de- 
spised the  very  name  of  religion, 
when  he  employed  the  Sabbath 
in  the  eager  pursuit  of  every  folly, 
or  suffered  its  hours  to  pass  with 
the  most  careless  indifference, 
when  he  treated  with  contempt 
the  awful  truths  of  religion,  when 
he  sat  with  the  scorner,  and  made 
a  jeSt  of  every  thing  sacred.  He 
reni^mbers,  with  what  irresistible 
force,  the  word  of  God  arrested 
his  attention,  at  that  awful  crisis.  ' 
Drawn  by  some  providential 
event  into  the  house  of  God,  he 
heard  the  minister  of  the  Gospel 
describe,  in  the  most  forcible  and 
affectionate  manner,  the'  depravity 
of  men,  and  its  dreadful  coiise- 
"ijfuences — ^he  heard'  him,  in  giow- 
ihg  terms,  fxatat  out  the  love  of 
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God  to  his  apostate  creatures^  in 
giving  his  only  begotten  Son  to 
die  for  their  sins — he  heard  him 
describe  thd  character  of  the  3a- 
viour,  the  dignity  of  his  person^, 
the  extent  of  his  compassion^  the 
efficacy  of  his  blood — and  then^ 
he  heard  him^  like  a  faithful  am- 
bassador, beseech  sinners  to  be 
reconciled  unto  God;  point  them 
to  the  bleeding  cross  for  pardon, 
and  call  upon  them  to  believe 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  for  salvation. 
These  interesting  .  j;ruth3  were 
brobght  home  to  his  heart  with 
divine  power,  and  an  impression 
was  made  upon  his  mind,  deep, 
durable,  and  transforming. 

Great,  however,  as  the  benefits 
are  which  the  Christian,  receives 
from  a  preached  Gospel  at  his 
conversion,  there  are  others  which 
he  receives  at  a  subsequent  period 
of  his  experience,  not  less  neces- 
sary nor  less  valuable.  Thebes t 
feelings  of  which  the  Christian  is 
the  subject  in  the  present  life,  are 
far  from  being-  constant.  The 
lively  impressions  made  upon  his 
mind  at  the  commencement  of 
religion  in  hia  soul,  are  too  fre- 
quently variable  and  transient. 
Like  the  church  at  Ephesus,  he 
too  often  loses  his  first  love.  In 
this  state  he  repairs  to  the  house 
of  God,  with  scarcely  any  percep- 
tion of  the  importance  of  its  privi- 
leges. Sin  has  imperceptibly  de- 
prived religion  of  that  sweetness 
and  beauty  which  it  once  pos- 
sessed. Under  circumstances  like 
these,  public  worship  often  proves 
peculiarly  beneficial.  The  Chris- 
tian goes  up  to  the  house  of  God, 
cold  and  almost  indifferent.  The 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  directed 
by  that  Spirit  who  searcheth  all 
things,  and  is  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  all  his  people, 
is  led  to  insist  upon  the  cultivation 
of  holiness  of  heart  and  purity  of 
conduct,  to  point  out  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  diligence, 
watchfulness,  and  prayer ;  and  to 
show,  that  tho«e  only  will  be  saved. 


who  endure  to  the  end.  Under 
such  preaching,  the  Christian  is 
roused  from  his  lethargy.  His 
love  to  .God,  which  before  was 
like  a  spark  almost  extinguished, 
kindles  into  a  fiame;  and  his 
indifference,  becomes  like  the 
crystal  stream,  that  imparts  bless- 
ings wherever  Jt  flows.  .  Thus 
public  worship  becomes  the  means 
of  carrying  on  that  work,  which 
is  begun  in  time,  and  will  be  con- 
summated in  eternity. 

Through  the  same  means  God 
is  pleased  to  impart  consolation  to 
the  minds  of  his  dejected  servants. 
In  the  present  life,  the  Christian 
is. taught  to  expect  trouble.  The 
most  eminent  saints  are  often  in 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  dis- 
tress. In  this,  as  well  as  in  every 
thing  else,  God  acts  as  a  sovereign. 
That  he  has  the  best;,  reasons  for 
all  his  dispensations,  is  imques- 
tionable;  but  thfey  are  known 
only  to  himself.  Instead  of  making 
curious  inquiries  into  the  reason 
of  oiur  afflictions,  will  it  not  be 
much  more  becoming  to  inquire 
how  they  are  to  be  borne,  what 
end  they  were  designed  to  answer, 
and  what  means  God  has  appointed 
for  their  removal?  Public  wor- 
ship is  undoubtedly  intended  by 
God  to  administer  consolation  to 
the  minds  of  his  dejected  children 
— to  assure  thern  of  victory  over 
every  enemy — to  provide  them 
with  balm  for  every  wound-— a 
remedy  for  every  disease — ^and  an 
antidote  against  every  ill-grounded 
fear.  Has  not  the  Christian  often 
gone  to  the  house  of  God  full  of 
doubts  as  to  the  issue  of  his  con- 
flict with  sin,  and  overwhelmed 
with  anxiety,  lest  through  the 
force  of  temptation  and  the  pre- 
valence of  corruption,  he  should 
fail  to  hold  out  unto  the  end — and 
God  by  the  mouth  of  his  servant 
has  inspired  him  with  fresh  cou- 
rage, assuring  him,  that  by  perse- 
vering in  the  path  of  duty,  and 
relying  on  Divine  aid,  and  protec« 
tion,  he  should  ultimately  obtain 
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a  complete  victory  over  all  his 
enemies? 

Another  reason  why  the  Chrri- 
tian  will  value  a  preached  Gospel, 
IS  because  it  tends  to"  draw  him 
from  the  world.  The  world  is  the 
Christian's  decided  foe;  and  though 
It  often  comes  habited  in  the  garb 
of  a  friend,  its  object  is  always  to 
deceive  and  betray.  It  lurks  un- 
perceived,  uhtil  a  fair  opportunity 
presents  itself  for  an  attack,  which 
it  never  fails  to  improve.  Like  a 
fatal  poison,  it  diffuses  its  infhi- 
cnce  over  the  soul,  and  insensibly 
deprives  the  Christian  of  all  relish 
for  spiritual  enjoyments.  Against 
this  enemy  tfie  Christian  finds  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  contend. 
Conscious  that  all  his  effiirts  tb 
keep  himself  unspotted  firom  the 
worn,  without  divine  assistance 
and  the  means  of  grace,  will  prove 
ineffectual,  with  much  pleasure  he 
repairs  to  the  house  of  Ood.  *  Ap- 
plication to  business  or  labour  has 
leJft  him,  comparatively,  but  littfe 
time  fhr  God.  He  feels,  notwitir- 
standing  aH  Ks  Watchfulness,  that 
he  has  imbibed  too  mu^  of  the 
spirit  of  the  wcMrld.  He  wishes 
now  to  unbend  his  mind,  and  to 
^ve  himse^  up  entirely  to  the 
service  of  God.  He  percefvei 
how  eamestily  the  Christian  -mini- 
ster warns  his^  hcarersf  against  the 
love  of  the  world,  how  afflsction'- 
ateiy  he  cautions  them  against 
conihrmity  to  riiis  'dfeadly  enemy, 
how  clearly  He  proves,  that  to  be 
the  fiiend  of  the  world,  is  to  be 
the  enemy  of  God.  A  powerfttl 
application  of  tJiese  truths  to  his 
heart,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  pro^ 
duces  iir  him  holy  dieterminations 
tty  watchfulness  and  circumspec- 
tion. 

Ptibte  worship  wiH  be  valued 
by  the  Christian,  as  afl&rding  him 
•ome  faint  conceptions  of  the  em- 
ployment Mid  glory  of  heaven; 
Our  congregations,  it  is  true,  are 
mixed ;  and  peihaps,  the  greats 
part  do, not  enter  into  the  nature, 
nor  feet. the  inportanfier  of  thtf 
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work  in  which  diey  profess  to  be 
engaged.  Still  it  is  truly  delight* 
ful,  to  behold  a  numerous  assenn 
bly,  of  all  ranks,  stations,  and  ages, 
met  together  to  worship  the  same 
God,  to  seek  for  an  interest  in  the 
same  salvation,  and  to  aspire  a|ter 
the  same  glorious  inheritance. 

Another  reason  why  the  Chris- 
tian  loves  public  worship  is,  be- 
cause it  is  there  that  God  is  pleased 
to  make  the  brightest  displays  of 
his  glory-^God  is  the  supreme 
object  of  the  Christian's  love,  the 
centre  of  his  hopes,  andtiie  source 
of  all  his  joy.  Nothing  can  im- 
pMt  to  his  mind  so  much  pleasure, 
as  a  review  of  his  glorious  perfec- 
tions. Heaven,  w^  all  its  incon* 
ceivable  and  inexliaustible  enjoy- 
ments, if  God  were  absent^  would 
aibrd  tide  Christiaii  do  satisfkctioH. 
Whom  have  I  in  heameft  hid  thee, 
and  there  is  none  up&neartk  tktU 
I  desire  beside  thee,  is'  his  Constant 
language.  It  is  in  the  sanctuary 
^nt  the  Divine  Bering'  makes  the 
richest  iiK^pla3r!r  of  his  gleiy ;  here 
he  unfbldtr  tlie  infft^te  Idvel^Msft 
of  bis  ehan^ter,  here'  every  peru 
Action  .of  the'  Godhetid  Mnek 
"vi^ith  file  brightest  liistre',  in  l9ie 
fkce  of  Jestis  Christ. 

Tbe-  Chr^ian  wffl  value  *  public 
worthip,  because  it  is  t!i<e  gtand 
means  employed  by  God  fin*  the 
conversion  of  sinners.  The  truths 
of  the  Gospel  relate  to  every  thSng 
ctmnected  with  the  present  happi- 
iveto  and  fbtum  desdrry  ef  mimi 
ita  leading*  feat^rea  are,  the  de* 
pravfty  of  man-^^he  necessity  of, 
regeneration^^complete  redemp^ 
tSm  fm*  the  Vilest  of  sinners 
through  fkhh  in  the  blood  of 
Christ-^the  importance  of  divine 
inffuence,  and  the  free  promise  ci 
God  ixy  bestow  it  iipon  ^  who 
seek  for  it.  The  faithM,  dear, 
and  pktn  disclosure  of  tliesie'traths 
by  the  Christian  minister,  aoCOttt4 
panied  by  DivinC  hufftienoe,  vHft 
produce  repentance  towards  CSod, 
and  fai^  towards  oin^*  Lord* Jesoa 
Christy  wtll  t^acfa  us  how  td  bear 
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all  tjie  troubles  of  the  present  lif«,    from  the  contributions  of  the  com- 


support  our  minds  in  the  prospect 
of  death,  and  inspire  us  with  a 
hope  full  of  immortality.  Ought 
we  not  then  to  endeavour  to  appre- 
ciate its  blessings,  to  make  every 
effort  to  improve  them,  and  to  pray 
thfct  they  may  be  universally  en- 
joyed ?  Barnabas, 
Ipswich,  March  l6,  1823. 


CORNELIUS    WINTER    AND    SA- 
CRAMENTAL ALMS. 

.  CTo  the  £dUort,J 

Gentlemen, — In  reading  that 
very  interesting  volume,  Mr.  Jay's 
life  of  Conielius  Winter,  toy  atten- 
tiori  was  arrested  by  a  passage, 
wbich  occurs  in  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  W.  to  the  people  at  Marl- 
borough, when  he  had  the  pros- 
pect of  being  settled  among  them. 
It  is  a9^  follows: — *'  Having  no 
fortune  of  my  own,  makes  it  ne- 
cessary to  propose  that  I  may 
have  the  disposal  of  the  sacramen- 
tal alms.  My  own  liberalities 
cannot  be  large ;  hitherto  they  have 
been  to  the  very  extent  of  my  cir- 
cumstances, nor  do  I  wish  to  cur- 
tail tjiem  by  this  requisite.  In 
market  towns  the  sick  poor  are 
generally  numerous,  and  the  alms 
of  the  minister  accompanying  his 
prayers,  do  much  to  remove  pre- 
judice, Imd  bring  them  under  die 
word." 

The  situation  in  which  Mr.  W^ 
here  r^resents  himself,  is  that  of 
the  great  majority  of  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  And  while  every 
faithful  servant  of  .Christ  feels  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  visit  the  poor 
and  the  sick  of  his  flock,  and  finds 
it  advantageous  to  his  own  soul ; 
how  many  pastors  are  the  subjects 
of  painful  feelings,  from  not  having 
the  means  of  ministering  to  the 
temporal  comfort  of  deserving  iob- 
jects,  whilst  they  witness  their 
gr^t  necessities, 

As  in  all  our  churches,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  and  condi- 
tion in  life-  of  those  who  compose 
^em,  there  is  a   surplus  arising 


municants,  afVer  the  expenses  of 
furnishing  the  Lord's  table  arc 
discharged ;  would  it  not  be  a  de- 
sirable and  beneficial  thing  for  the 
minister  to  be  furnished  with  a 
part,  at  least,  of  this  money  for  the 
purpose  of  distribution  to  the  ob- 
jects just  named.* 

I  am  aware  that  the  mon^ 
collected  after  the  solemn  festival, 
ia  disposed  of  by  the  deacons,  to 
objects  of  charity  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church ;  but  as  they 
are  generally  persons  engaged  in 
business,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
they  have  the  opportunity  for 
personal  visits  and  distribution  of 
the  alms  of  the  church,  which  the 
minister  has :  and  so  far  from  its 
being  an  encroachment  on  the  pre- 
rogatives of  their  office^  I  should 
judge  that  the  excellent  men,  who 
fill  this  station,  would  feel  both 
relief  and  gratification>  in  furnish- 
ing their  minister  in  the  wa3^this 
paper  proposes.  The  writer  of 
this  would  be  the  farthest  from 
proposing  any  thing  that  should 
seem  like  introducing  irregularity 
or  impropriety  into  our  pJans  of 
action;  but  thinks  it  worthy  of 
Consideration,  whether  in  those 
cases  where  die  disposable  sum  is 
more  in  amount  than  the  real 
necessities  of  the  poor  members 
of  the  church  require,  die  overplus 
might  not  be  bestowed  upon  other 
necessitous  persons  in  the  congre^ 
gation,  or  even  out  of  the  congre- 
gation ;t  and  thus  the  effects  of 
Christian  benevolence  would  be 
more  extensive :  and  as  Mr.  Win- 
ter observes,  much  might  be  done 
"  to  remove  prejudice*  and  bring 
them  under  die  word:"  to  whi^ 
I  cannot  refrain  adding,  it  is  cal- 
culated to  affect  the  hearty  to  be 
= ' ■ , 

*  Wc  beg  leave  to  inform  our  corres- 
pondent, that  the  money  eotitrifafuted  at 
the  Lord's  table  Is  f  ometnnes  wholly  eo- 
tnisted  to  the  minister  for  cUstribntioii ; 
in  many  cases  half  is  entrusted  to  him, 
and  half  to  the  deacons. — Ed, 

t  Mr.  Winter's  mode  of  ezpretsion 
implies,  that  hi  thought  this  perfect^ 
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told-  thar  while  the  pecuniary  re- 
lief is  afTorded,  •*  this  is  the  frmt 
of  Christian  love,  exercised  wliile 
commemorating  a  Saviour's  dying 
love." 
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AMERICAN  CHURCHES. 

{To  iht  Ediunrt.) 

Gentlemen, — A  few  months  ago 
you  allowed  me  to  notice  in  your 
Magazine,  the  degenerated  state 
of  the  churches  at  Boston,  in  New 
England,  the  secular  principles 
from  which  that  degeneracy  seems 
to  have  arisen,  andthej)er8ecuting 
spirit  by  which  the  synodical 
associations  in  that  country  appear 
to  be  actuated  towards  those  pro- 
fessors of  Christiai;iity,  who  wish 
to  revive  the  sentiments  and  piety 
of  their  forefathers.  It  is  well 
known  that,  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  the  United  States,  the 
Presbyterian  mode  of  church  go- 
vernment prevails.  In  New  York, 
I  believe,  tHere  are  not  more  than 
two  congregations  of  the  Inde- 
pendent order.  Lately,  however, 
a  schism  has  sprung  up  in  the 
presbyterian  hierarchy,  or,  rather, 
a  numbei^  of  ministers  and  people 
have  withdrawn  from  that  body, 
and  formed  themselves  into  con- 
gregational societies.  This  seces- 
sion chiefly  relates  to  the  Dutch 
churches.  ^  Hence  it  is  that  a 
work  has  lately  been  published  at 
New  York,  bearing,  the  fallowing 
title: 

'VThe  Church  of  Christ  inde- 
pendent of  the  Synod  of  Dor- 
drecht, and  all  other  Synods ;  or 
Scriptural  Principles  in  relation  to. 
the  order  and  government  of  the 
church;  embracing  documents  and 
explanatory-  notes  relative  to  the 
separation  of  certain  ministers  and 
people  from  the  classes  of  Mont- 
gomery, and  the  general  Synod  of 
3ie  Dutch  church." 

VlATORIUS  MCRCATOR. 

Lherpoolf  Aug.  13,  1823.  ^ 


CALVINISM  INFECTIOUS. 
Gentlemen,  —  The  correspond- 
ence in  the  Congregational  Maga- 
aiije  on  the  subject  of  the  reAisal  ^ 
of  what  is  termed  "  Christian  bu- 
rial," or  the  intennetit^  in  oonsc" 
crated  ground,  of  Dissenters  or 
unbaptized  persons,  brought  \o 
my  remembrance  a  little  anecdote 
I  somewhere  lately  read  on  this 
subject. 

"Bishop  Thomas  once  told  a 
friend,  that  when  he  was  chaplain 
to  the  British  factory  at  Ham- 
burgh, a  gentleman  of  the  factory 
being  ill,  was  ordered  into  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  the  air. 
Accordingly  he  went  intaa  village, 
about  ten  miles  distant,  and  after 
some  time  died  the^e.  Upon  this 
application  was  made  to  the  parson, 
of  the  parish  for  leave  to  bury 
him  in  the  church-yard.  The 
parson  enquired  what  religion  he 
was  of,  and  was  told  he  was  a 
Calvinist.  No,  saya  he,  there  are 
none  but  Lutherans  in  my  church- 
yard, and  there  shall  be  no  other» 
This,  says  Dr.  Thomas,  was  told 
me,  and  I  wondered  that  any  man 
of  learning  or  understanding  should 
have  such  ideas.  I  resdved  to 
take  my  horse,  and  g6  and  argue 
the  matter  with  him ;  but  fom>d 
him  inflexible.  At  length  I  told 
him  he  made  me  think  of  a  cir- 
cumstance which  once  happened 
to  myself,  when  I  was  curate  of 
a  church  in  Thames  Street;  I 
was  burying  a  corpse^  and  a 
woman  came  and  pulled  me  by^be 
sleeve  in  the  midst  of  the  service — 
Sir,  Sir !  I  want  to  speak  to  you ! 
Pr'y  thee,  says  I,  woman  wait  till  I 
have  done.  No,  Sir,  I  must  speak 
to  you  immediately. — Why,  then„ 
what  is  the  matter?  Why,  Sir, 
says  she»  you  are  burying  a  man 
who  died  of  the  small  pox,  next 
my  poor  dear  husband,  who  never 
had  it !  This  story  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  the  curate  per- 
mitted the  bones  of  the  poor  Cal- 
vinist to  be  laid  in  his  church* 
yard."  A.  B. 
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THB  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 


(From  Podmt  hy  N.  T.  Carrin^Um.} 

TwAS  not  the  moon  in  glory  stfeamingy 
As  4ie  swam  forth  from  cloud  concealing ; 
It  was  not  meteor  glance,  nor  lightning. 
The  gorgeous  concare  instant  brighfiiing. 
That  rushing  on  the  shepherd's  cye^ 
niumin'd  heaven's  vast  canopy  I 
But,  sailing  dow^  the  radiant  sky, 
From  bowers  of  bliss,  from  worlds  on  high 
Appear'd,  upborne  on  wings  of  fire, 
A  seraph  host— «n  angel  choir  I 

Jt  came— ^at  glorious  embassy. 
To  hail  the  Incabnatb  Mystsry  ! 
For  this  awoke  the  extatic  hymn, 
From  gloving  lips  of  seraphim  ! 
Ne'er  flpw'd  such  strains  on  earthly  gale, 
O'er  breezy  hill,  or  nst'mng  yale^ 
Befoce$  nor  shall  dudi  sounds  again 
Break  on  the  ra^ptur'd  ear  of  man. 
Till,  rising  to  his  native  sky. 
He  put  on  Immortality. 

Tor  this,  too,  fiam'd  o'er  Bethlehem/ 
The  brightest  in  night's  diadem. 
That  herald  star  whose  pilot  ray 
lUum'd  the  magi's  doubtful  way  i 
Bright  wanderer  through  the  fields  of  ^, 
Wnich  led  the  enquiring  sag^  where, 
.  Cradled  wi^in  a  worthlete  manger, 
filbspt  on  that  mora  the  inomortal  stranger. 

He  mkht  ha«e  oome  in  vegai  pomp« 
With  pealipg  of>rchangel  trump, — 
An  angel  bliist  as  loud  and  dread. 
As  tl^^  which  shall  awake  the  dead  ; 
Hm  lightning  ttilgfat  have  seared  the  night, 
StramiiDg  inmffiBnUe  li|^t ; 
His  thunder,  deepening,  peal  on  pea^, 
I^ave  made  «arth  to  her  centre  reel. 
Deep  voices  such  as  shook  with  fear. 
At  Sinai's  base,  the  fiivor'd  aeer  ; 
The  wing  of  whirlwind  ought  hav8  borne 

hims 
The  tran^liiif  eaithqnake  gone  befove 

him : 
He  might  hate  eome  that  Holy  One, 
With  miBioi|s  loimd  his  aw^  thfoiie> 
Countless  a9  are  te  s^ods  th4l  ih 
On  bnrniug  plains  of  Araby, 
And,  arm'd  for  vengeance,  who  could  stand 
Befofe  each  cenq'nng  red  right  ht^nd* 


He  eamt  not  <fa»,  ik>  earthquake  shock 
Shirer'd  the  everlasting  rock ; 
No  trumpet  blast,  nor  thunder  peal. 
Made  earth  through  all  her  regions  reel  ^ 
And  but  for  the  mysterious  voicing 
Of  that  unearthly  choir  rejoicing  ; 
And  but  for  that  strange  herald  gem. 
The  star  which  bum'd  o'er  Bethlehem, 
The  shepherds,  on  his  natal  morn, 
Utod  known  not  that  the  God  was  bom. 
There  toere  no  terrors,  for  the  song 
Of  peace  rose  from  the  seraph  throng  j 
On  wings  of  love  he  camCj-^to  save. 
To  pluck  pale  terror  from  the  grave. 
And,  on  the^blood-etain'd  Calvary, 
•He  won  for  Man  the  victory  I 


»>»V>»'»»^W»>V». 


ON  VIEWING  THE   DEAD  BODY 
OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  INFANT. 


Therb  i»  a  smile  upon  that  cbeek— 
Those  lips  would  seem  almost  to  speak  | 
Calm  is  that  look,  that  brow  is  fair. 
The  flaxen  ringlet  wantons  there  ! 
J^d  well  those  features  sweet  we  trace* 
Whidi  hover  on  that  angel  fiice  ; 
He  seems  enwrapt  in  slumber  deep — 
Ah,  Edwin  1  'tis  thy  long,  last  sleep  ! 

The  chill  of  death  is  ob  that  cheek — 
Those  lip0  shall  never  silence  break  ; 
No  soul  is  in  that  cherub  smile. 
Illusive  charm,  and  lovely  guile  I 
The  eye  has  shot  its  final  spark. 
The  liqmd,  lustrous  orb — is  dark  I         * 
And  swift  must  ev^  feature  fly 
From  the  soft  face  of  in^uicy  I 

And  BOW — ^the  kiss  of  agony, 
•*  Whose  touch  thrills  with  mortality/' 
The  Parents  give — but  who  shaU  tell 
The  anguish  of  th^  fond  farewell  I 
Yet,  from  the  grave's  mysterioiis  n^la 
That  form  agMn  shall  spring  to  light . 
E'en  now  in  yon  eternal  rest. 
The  unetirthly  mamdoa  of  the  blest. 
The  mcloth'd  Spirit  joina  the  hy/ma 
SwdlitV  fix>m  bunuQg  seraphim  t 
And  were  our  passport  to  the  skies 
As  hia— then  speed  each  hour  that  flie% 
And  Earth,  let  each  successive  Sun 
«*  Swift  rile— fwill  «6t— bt  brif^t,  aad 
done." 
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REVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 
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The  Discipline   practised   in  ike 
Cfmrck^s  of  New  England  :  con* 
iaimng,  7.  A  Platform  of  Church 
Discipline.    II.  The  Principles 
owned,  and  the  Endeavours  used, 
hy  Ike  Ckurckes  of  New  England, 
concerning  tke  Ckurck-State  of 
tkeir  Posterity.     III.  Heads  of 
Agreement,  assented  to  by  ike 
United  Ministers,  formerly  called 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational. 
12mo.  3s. — London:  Hamilton. 
182S. 
This  judicious  republication  af- 
fords us  an  opportunity  of  supply* 
ing  a  deficiency  in  our  review  of 
Dr#  Dwight's   recently  published 
"  Travels."     We   had  extended 
that  article  to  a, length  which  we 
felt  to  be  inconvenient,  and  we 
were  unwilling  to  enter  at  large 
into  any  discussion  which  should 
have   a  tendency  to  protract  it. 
The  Doctor's  observations  on  the 
expediency  of  legislative  interfer-, 
ence  in  support  and  regulation  of 
public  worship,  and  the  conven- 
tions of  religious  societies,  required 
from  us  a  more  specific  ex^unina- 
tion  than  we  had  scope  for  under- 
taking,   and    the  subject    is    so 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
volume  before  us,  as  to  give  us  a 
favourable  occasion  for  resuming 
the  considerations  which  we  then 
dismissed  in  a  few  words.     Even 
now  we  must  study  brevity,  but 
we  cannot  feel  satisfied  without 
devoting  a  somewhat  larger  allot- 
ment of  space  to  so  important  a 
sul^ct. 

with  ,a  view  to  illustrate  the 
general  system  adopted  in  the  re- 
gulation of  ecclesiastical  matters 
by  the  States  of  New  England, — 
a  system  evidently  founded  on 
the  Platform  of  Church  Disciplme 
laid  xlown  in  the  volume  before  us, 
— Dr.  Dwight  enters  into  a  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  ^clesi* 


astico-political  code  of  Connec- 
ticut. This  State,  he  informs  us, 
b  ''  universally  divided  into  pa* 
rishes,  each  containing  one  or 
more  congregations,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  laws,  ecclesiastical 
societies.  These  societies  are  cor- 
porate bodies  for  various  purposes.'* 
Now  we  object,  m  limine^  to  this  - 
reco^itiou  by  the  legislature  <Jf 
religious  associations  as  '*  corpo- 
rate bodies  for  various  purposes.'^. 
It  is -nothing  less  than  Che  first 
advance  towards  that  most  mon- 
strous of  all  anomalies,  the  alliance 
of  Church  and  State ;  it  furnishes 
the  latter  with  a  most  powei^ful 
medium  of  influence  and  control, 
while  it  mvests  the  first  with  a 
character  destructive  of  its  vital 
qualities,  and  arms  it  with  a  power 
not  only  injurious  to  its  prop^ 
ends  and  interests,  but  tending  ta 
its  final  identification  with  that, 
world  of  secular  objects,  from 
which  in  its  essential  nature  it  ' 
is  separate  and  sanctified.  The 
"  society,"  thus  legally  consti^ 
tuted,  meets,  according  to  enacted 
forms,  once  a  year,  chooses  ofiicers 
and  a  committee,  "  possessing  the 
same  authority  in  society  affairs^ 
as  the  corresponding  town  officera 
possess  in  town  affairs."  At  these 
annual  meetings,  '*  the  society  ia 
also  empowered  to  levy  taxes,  and 
choose  collectors,  by  a  major  vote 
of  the  numbers  present."  Ail  thia 
is  very  plausible  and  very  political, 
very  orderly  ahd  very  unecclesias- 
tical,  very  similar  to  the  parish 
and  vestry  system,  but  very  unlike 
the  free,  congregational  scheme  of 
the  Gospel  churches.  Once  a 
year  the  "  Society"  is  permitted 
to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  dele- 
gating an  authority,  which  ceases 
to  be  scriptural  the  moment  that 
it  is  transferred.  Where  in  the 
New  Testan^ent  do  we  find  the 
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maintenance  of  church  discipline 
consigned,  to  *'  a  moderator, 
clerk,  treasurer,  and  standing 
committee?"  A  precious  junta 
this  to  preside  over  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  Gospel  association  f  to 
determine,  like  "  town  officers  in 
town  affairs,"  the  qualifications  of 
members,  the  nature  of  offences, 
and  the  extent  and  duration  of 
punishment!  Happily,  indeed,  this 
fast  business  is  not  left  to  their 
discretion;  the  plan  which  Dr. 
Dwight  so  cordially  approves,  re- 
lieves them  from  this  ijurden,  by 
regulating  the  votes  dmd  Jines  of 
the  society,  as  well  as  the  "  en- . 
rolment"  of  its  members.  It  is, 
moreover,  carefully  provided,  that 
"  in  the  case  of  non-enrolment,  a 
son  belongs  to  the  same  society  tb 
which  his  father  was  attached ;  a 
widow  to  that  of  her  husband; 
and,"  with  a  most  grave  and 
praiseworthy  regard  to  the  princi- 
ples of  equity,  "  new  settlers  to 
that  which  is  lowest  on  the  listJ^ 
It  would,  however,  be  unfair  to 
omit,  that  "  persons  who  soberly 
dissent  from  the  worship  cele- 
brated by  ecclesiastical  societies 
in  this  state,  shall,  upon  lodging 
a  certificate  of  their  dissent  with 
the  clerk  of  the  society,  be  ex- 
empted from  all  society  taxes,  so 
long  as  they  shall  ordinarily  at- 
tend on  the  worship  of  the  church 
or  congregation  to  which  they 
shall  join  themselves."  This  sys- 
tem has  been  subsequently  in  some 
degree  modified  by  the  state  legis- 
lature— still  by  the  state  legisla-- 
<wre— but  it  remains  substantially 
the  same. 

Now,  waiving  all  other  objec- 
tions, beyond  those  which  we  have 
already  suggested,  we  would  rest 
our  disapprobatioQ  of  this  system, 
upon  two  points — 1,  The  absence 
of  any  distinction  between  church 
and  congregation — 2.  The  undue 
weight  consequently  given  to  the 
majority.  The  first  deficiency  has 
the  effect  of  absolutely  confound- 
ing the  church  and  the  world,  the 


secular  and  the  sanctified ;  it  an- 
nihilates the  communion  of  the 
saints,  and  destroys  the  very  cha- 
racter, and  intention  of  church- 
fellowship.  It  places  the  entire 
power  and  patronage  in  the  hands 
of  thos^  who  are  without  the  ne- 
cessary qualifications  for  using 
them  rightly,  and  while  the  "little 
flock"  is  thrown  into  a  helpless 
minority,  the  muliitude  have  free 
license  to  gratify  their  *'  itching 
ears,"  to  **  give  heed  to  seducing 
spirits,"  to  exclude  from  the  pul- 
pit, by  a  **  major  vote,"  the  zeal- 
ous and  enlightened  evangelist, 
and  to  supply  his  place  by  unsound 
and  unqualified  teachers.  Ye, 
says  the  apostle,  addressing  "  the 
church  of  God,"  which  was  at 
Corinth,  are  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  members  in  particular.  He 
enjoins,  that  there  be  no  schism  in 
the  bodj/j  but  that  the  members 
should  have  the  same  care  one  for 
another :  and  whether  one  member 
suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  vjtth 
it ;  or  one  member  be  honoured,  all 
the  members  rejoice  with  it.  Ap- 
plied to  the  system  of  the  New' 
England  "  Societies,"  these  apos- 
tolic injunctions  are  a  bitter 
mockery.  There  is  schism  in  the 
very  rudiments  of  their  associa- 
tion,— the  most  fatal  of  schisms, 
that  between  the  saints  and  the 
world ;  and  the  sympathy  in  suf- 
fering and  in  joy,  which  the  apos- 
tle recommends,  can  have  no  exist- 
ence between  those  who  are  one  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  those  who. have 
no  relish  for  that  high  communion. 
Such  a  scheme  could  have  origi- 
nated only  with  those  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  very  nature  of 
Christianity,  and  who  mingled 
with  their  estimate  of  its  pure 
character,  the  gross  calculations 
of  political  analogy.  A  more  fatal 
mixture  could  not  have  been  de- 
vised, nor  one  more  likely  to  secu- 
larize the  church,  and  to  substitute 
for  its  spiritual  vitality,  torpor 
and  death.  In  shoft,  such  an 
association  is  utterly  destitute  of 
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the  primary  distiDCtions  laid  down 
in  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  of  the 
qualities  assigned  to  a  church  in 
the  volume  before  us. 

**  A  Comgregatimal  Church  is  by  the 
institution  of  Christ  •  part  of  the  mili- 
tant, visible  church,  consisting  of  a 
company  of  saints  by  calling,  united  into 
one  body  by  a  holy  covenant,  for  the 
public  worship  of  God,  and  the  mutual 
edification  of  one  another,  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Lord  Jesus."— P/at/brm  of 
DUciplme,  p.  4. 

One  injurious  consequence  of 
the  commanding  influence  neces- 
sarily given  to  the  "  major  vote** 
of  a  society,  constituted  on  the 
plan  defended  by  Dr.  Dwight,  we 
have  already  suggested;  but,  in 
addition  to  the  want  of  security 
against  improper  office-bearers, 
the  whole  system  will  be  con- 
ducted, under  the  control  of  such 
a  majority,  on  the  principles  of 
secular  and  municipal  policy,  and 
the  result  will  be,  as  is  now  exten- 
sively the  case  in  New  England, 
that  the  churches  will  degenerate, 
and  human  glosses  usurp  the  high 
supremacy  of  the  pure  and  una- 
dulterated Gospel. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  a  sanc- 
tion given  by  the  excellent  men, 
who  established  the  congregational 
discipline  in  North  America,  to 
certain  principles  which  appear  to 
lead  directly  to  the  usurpation  of 
which  we  have  just  exposed  the 
fatal  consequences.  After  pro- 
viding that  in  the  case  of  defective 
liberality  on  the  part  of  congrega- 
tions, ''  the  deacons  are  to  call 
upon^them  to  do-  their  duty,"  the 
**  Platform*'  goes  on  as  follows. 

*'  If  their  call  su'&ceth  not,  the  church 
by  her  power  is  to  require  it  of  their 
members ;  and  where  church-power 
through  the  corruption  of  men  ^oth  not, 
or  cannot  attain  the  end,  the  magistrate 
is  to  see  that  the  ministry  be  duly  pro- 
vided for,  as  appears  from  the  com- 
mended example  of  Nehemiah.  The 
magistrates  are  nursing-fathers  and  nurs- 
ing-mothers, and  stand  charged  with  the 
custody  of  both  tables ;  becau^  it  is 
better  to  prevent  a  scandal  that  it  may 
xiot  come,^  and  easier  also,  than  to  re- 
■uive  it,  when  it  is  giveo.    It  is  most 
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suitable  to  rul^,  that  by  the  church's 
care,  each  man  should  kpow  his  pro- 
portion according  to  rule,  what  he  should 
do  before  he  do  it,  that  so  his  judgment 
and  hesrt  may  be  satisfied  in  what  he 
doeth,  and  just  offence  prevented  in 
what  is  done."— pp.  29,  30. 

The  citation  of  the  commended 
example  of  Nehemiah,**  is  a  miser- 
able attempt  to  graft  the  laws  of 
the  Theocracy  upon  the  institutions 
of  the  New  Testament.  However, 
under  the  covenant  of  the  law, 
magistrates  might  be  '^charged 
with  the  custody  of  both  tables,*' 
we  shall  require  better  authority 
than  that  of  the  Platform  of 
Church  Discipline,  for  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  charge  under  the 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel.  To 
consign  such  a  power  to  the  ma- 
gistrate, is  to  entrust  him  with  an 
engine  of  terrible  energy,  which  he 
is  just  as  likely  to  abuse  to  selfish 
ends,  as  to  wield  with  advantage 
to  the  church,  and  we  must  see 
the  matter  in  a  very  different  light 
from  that  in  which  we  at  present 
view  it,  before  we  can  allow  Uiat 
such  a  surrender  of  right  is  called 
ior^  either  by  expediency,  reason, 
or  the  wor4  of  God*  As  to  the 
scheme  of  "  a  tax,**  for  church 
expenses,  directly  maintained  by 
Dr.  Dwight,  but  sanctioned  in 
more  reserved  language  in  the 
passage  cited  above,  we  shall  only 
add  to  what  we  have  before  said 
on  that  subject,  that  it  is  at  com-* 
plete  variance  widi  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  apostle,  that  the 
contribution  be  of  a  willing  mind. 

In  general  these  points  are  ex- 
pressed with  considerable  caution, 
though  not  always  in  language  of 
perfect  coherence,  in  the  system  of 
ecclesiastical  regulation  laid  down 
by  the  framers  of  the  "  Platform.*' 
Like  all  partizans  of  half  measures, 
they  are  perpetually  vibrating  be- 
tween consistency  and  concession ; 
anxious  to  avow  and  maintain  the 
right,  and  yet  solicitous  to  con- 
ciliate prejudice,  and  throw  open 
as  wide  a  door  as  possible,  for  the 
accommodation  of  all.    It  appears 
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to  us,  that  in  so  doing,  they  h&ve 
"Weakened  the  edifice  and  de- 
stroyed its  proportions.  The 
secular  will  rush  in^  ts^ke  posses- 
sion of  the  enclosure,  and  pervert 
it  to  their  own  purposes.  The 
17  tb  chapter  of  the  Platform  is  a 
*'  weak  invention/'  intended  to 
balance  accurately  between  two 
extremes,  b^t  full  of  contradictioa 
and  dangerous  compromise. 

On  the  whole,  however,  tbece 
is  a  great  predominfmce  of  what  b 
truly  excellent  and  valuable  in  this 
acceptable  republication.  The 
materials  have  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Higgins,  (of  Whit^sharch,)  from 
Cotton  Mather's  well  known 
'^  Magnalia/'  and  he  has  given 
them  additional  value  by  his  intro* 
,dttctibn  and  notes. 

The  first  and  moat  importai^ 
section  of  thi&  little  volume  wa» 
originally  published  under  the  title 
of  "  A  Piafcform  of  Church  Disci*^ 
ptinei;  gathered  out  of  the  Wovd  of 
God,,  and  agreed  upon  by  the 
fikhlsrs  and  Messengers  a£  tbff 
Chmrd^s,  assembled  in  the  Synod, 
at  Cambridge,  in  New  England^ 
To  be  pi^sented  to  the  Churchesp 
amd  General  Court,  for  their  con- 
ttdecatioa  and.  acceptance  io  ih^ 
Lord,  the  eighth  month,  anno 
MDCXLIX/' 

In  1646,  ^^  a  bill  was  preferred 
unto  the  General  Court,  for  the 
calling  of  a  Synod,"  for  the  im- 
portant object  of  settling  a  system 
of  Church  Disoiplinie  among*  the 
Cos^eg<aliOBal  Chucches  of  New 
England. 

'^ThB  nM^fistratet  m  the  gtaenl 
cpypi.  paM^  the  >blU,  bu^  th«  dep^ities. 
hAd  their  little  scruples,  how  far  the 
civil  authority  might  interpose  in  mat- 
ters of  such  religions  and  ecclesiastical 
cogaifeanoe;  ahd  whether  seai^lds might 
not  iMW  be  raised ,  hy  the  means'  niiereof  , 
Che  civil  authority  should  pretend  here* 
after  to  impose  an  uniformity,  in  such 
instances  which  had  better  be  left  at 
liberty  and  vudety.  It  wpa  replied,  tlhait 
it  beloniged  unto  magistrMes,,  by  aU  ra^: 
tional  ways  to  encourage  truth  and  peace 
among  their  people ;  and  that  tl^e  council 
now  called  by  the  ibagistrates,  was  to 
Iffocoeji.  but  by.  way  of  •coiiiiGiI,'With'  ttie* 


best  lig>bl  wbidi  could  be  fetdied  firom 
the  word  of  God  ;  but  the  court  would 
be  after  all  free ;  as  they  saw  cause  to 
approve  or  to  reject  what  shouM  be 
oflFered." — p.  xxt 

The  "  Dissenters'*  seem  to  have 
been  but  imperfectly  conwiced; 
and  "  certain  persons  corile  lately 
from  England,"  with  juster  notions 
of  "  liberty  of  conscience,"  so  suc- 
cessfully appealed  to  the  general 
feeling,  that  much  opposition  was 
made  to  the  measure,  and  "  the 
^mous  afnd  leading  church  of 
Boston  piarticularly**  resisted  tt, 
but  was^  at  last,  "satisfied  by  *^  an 
elaborate  sermt)n,"  preached  by 
Mr.Norton,  on  *•  Moses  and  Aaron 
kissing  each  other  in.  the  mount  of 
God  r  At  leng^  the  Synod  me^ 
and  after  some  adjournments,  ac- 
complished the  great  object  of 
its  delegation. 

<*  The  Platfomhof  Church  Discipline 
to,  be  commended  unto  the  cfaurches, 
was  the  midn  ch^aoce  which  the  assembly 
wBt.  to  mlad-;  in  order  whereunto  tfaef 
directed  three  eminent  perso|i8,  namely^. 
1^.  John  Cotton,  Mr,  Hichard  Mather, 
and  Mr.  Ralph  Partridge,  each  of  thenr 
to  drew  up-  a  icidf  tural  modtt  of  ehwch: 
government;  unto  the  end  that  ouK  of 
those,  there  might  be  one  educed,  winch 
the  synod  might  after  the  most  filing 
thoughts-  upon  it,  send  abrdad;  W^enf 
tiie  synod,  met,  at^  the  time  to  which 
they  had  adjourned)  the  summer  psoved 
so  sickly,  that  a  delay  of  one  year  more 
was  given  to  their  undertaking :  but  at 
last  the  deshred  Platform  of  Church  Dis- 
cipline WAS  agreeeMipon,  and  the  synod 
broke  up,  with  singing  Thesong  of  Afosea 
and  the  Lamb,  in  the  fifteen&i  chapter 
of  the  Revelation.  Addipg  another  sa- 
cred song  from  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
that  book  ;  which  is  to  be  found  metii- 
caUy  paraphrased  in  the  New  £iBg|aiid 
Psalm  Book.  So  it  was  presented  uate' 
ihe  general  court,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 1648. 

**  And  the  court.most  thankfully  ac- 
cepted and  approved  of  it." — pp^soiii^ 
xxiv. 

The  «  Hteads  of  Agreemeaf  * 
were  dlel^rmined  in  1692. 

For  the  Oracles  (^  Godyfomr  Orck^ 
tions.  For  Judgment  tof  come, 
an  Argument  in  nine  Parts.  By. 
the  Rev.  Edward  Irving  ^  M,A^ 

hr  Mr,  kviog's  second  edition^  \» 
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vision,  introdtlced  into  his  '*  pre* 
fiSice/'  a  paragraph  viadieatory  of 
his  title,  and  as  we  feel  it  exp»- 
diefit  again  to  advert  to  this  point, 
we  may  as  well  let  hint  explain  his 
own  intentions  in  the  adoption  of 
a  pew  or  rather  revived  nomencla- 
ture* 

««  Por  the  choice  of  these  tiUeg,  Ora- 
tion and  ArgHmemi,  1  need  to  make  no 
apology,  and  I  am  entiUed  to  no  ceoturo. 
Hie  question  is.  Am  they  Orations  or 
arc  they  sermons  ?  Now,  according  to 
my  notion  of  the  sennon,  (which  I  think 
is  the  common  one;}  it  on^t  to  be  the 
expoi^^  and  enforcemcDt  of  a  doctrine 
of  Scripture  founded  upon  some  partiou^ 


as  the. "  Omtioos"  were  oqneemed, 
respecting  their  olaimt  to  novehy» 
and  we,  most  assuredly,  have  not 
•iace  found  any  reason  for  altering 
our  opinion.  They  are  noi^ng 
more  than  semoas,  and  have  even 
less  daim  to  be  considered  as 
^  new  methods  of  handhng  relj. 
gious  truth,''  than  the  Astronomi- 
cal or  the  Commercial  discourses  of 
Dr.  Chalmers.  Mr.  Irving  narrows 
the  deSttition  of  a  sermon  ptnrely' 
for  the  sake  of  rem6vmg  a  diS- 
culty  out  of  his  way ;  in  our  vie«^ 
it  has  always  been  a  generic  term 
indnding  the  difierent  species  of 


These  have  do  such  intention ;  they  are     "«•»  swditom  of  its  pradicd  ap*. 


as  purely  oratloBS,  or  addresses  to  matre 
and  persuade  men  upon  a  partici^Mr 
point,  as  any  of  the  ancient  or  modem 
models.  And  it  would  have  been  absurd, 
totally  absnrd,  to  ha?e  given  them  any 
oHier  name.  In  like  manner,  if  the 
ailgDmeat  be  not  a  resrularly  constructed 
argument,  let  its  irregularities  and  defec? 
tive  parts  be  pointed  out ;  but  merely  to 
object  that  it  shall  not  so  be  named,  is 
nothing  but  another  evidenoe  of  the 
pover^y^liw^  iwnention  of  this  «ge  in 
things  religious*  and  its  resolution  to 
remain  for  ever  in  its  miserable  poverty. 
The  world,  the  thirsty  spirit  of  the  world, 
win  never  be  refMsbed  until  moi«  various 
vessels  for  ooatainiQg  and  serving  out 
the  winters  Qf  li£e  be  discovered  apd 
made  use  of." — Preface,  pp.  8,  9. 

We  ave  sorry  thi^  Mr.  Inrrng 
should  have  thought  it  a^mable 
to  express  himse^  in  langua§|[d 
such  as  this*  We  are  as  unable 
to  nnderstaod  how  an  oh^ction  to 
a  *'  name*'  may  be  fairly  adduced 
as.  a  proof  of  **  poverty-striick  in- 
vention,'' as  we  are  to  comprehend 
in  what  way  the  reprodootton  of 
old  methods  under  new  titles  can 
l^e  coosiderQd  as  an  evidence  pf 
originality.  With  strong  feelings 
of  personal  respect  for  Mr.  I.,  and 
with  every  disposition  to  view  his 
productions  in  the  most  favourable 
tight,  we  are  unable  to  concede  to 
htm  the  admiration  due — 'if  indeed 
adn>iration  would  be  due — to  the 
disQoverer  of  new  modes  of  pulpit 
address*    in  our  la#t  number  we 
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piieation  in  quite  as  many  varieties 
as  1&«  I.  is  likely  to  invey^  If 
the  spirit  of  the  ivorld  be  indeed  a 
<^  thirsty  spirit;"  it  wdl-aot  be  fiM*^ 
tidious  respecting  the  '^  veasels^ 
out  of  vhidi  it  may  bo  invited 
to  drink  the  wators  of  1  life  c  it  wstt 
be  satisfied  with  that  plain  and 
(^-fashioned  Gospel^  whidi  has 
^  brought  many  sons  unto  gloiy ;'' 
kvAVL  not  be  attraeted  by  tha 
shigukrity  or  the  novelty  at  t^e 
vessel,  bat  will  seek  the  pnre  a»l 
living  element,  where  it  is  to  be 
found  floi^g  most  freshly  froo^ks 
source.  But  it  is  idle  tlius  to 
speculate  on  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
and  there  is  danger  lest  in  adapts 
ing  ounselves  to  its  hasqiours  and 
cai»riees,  we  find  ourselves  de** 
scending  ta  a  lower  level  than  ^tfe 
ase  warranted  in  occupying^  when 
engaged  in  that  '^  great  work,^ 
which  forbids  us  to ''  oome  down.^ 
Mv*  Irving  seems  to  err  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  care^, 
by  placing  a  greater  reliance  jon 
tihe  powers  of  the  human  mind 
tftian  he  is  justified  in  doing, 
eidior  by  experienoe  or  fay  the 
wom]  of  God.  He  %s  for  too. 
much  stMss  on  the  efiioienoy  of 
eloquence  and  geniae  in  the  ^reat* 
business  of  oon  version;  and,  w4^en 
he  talks  of  discovering  <'  new 
vehicles'*  for  conveying  the  truth 
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as  it  is  in  JesuK  into  the  minds  of 
.Ihe people r*^  poetical,  historical, 
scientific,  political,  and  sentimen- 
tal vebicled,*'  we  are  at  a  loss 
whether  to  dismiss  the  phrase  as 
mere  verbiage,  or  to  atialyse  it  for 
the  purpose  of  showing:  its  pemi- 
eioas  consequences.  We  are  sus- 
picious of  novelties  iii  the  matter 
of  divme  trudi;  we' would  stand 
in  the  good  old  path,  andsa^-^ 
"  this  is  the'  way,  walk  ye  in  it.** 
With  the  first  and  second  chapters 
of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corini- 
^ians  lying  jopen  before  us,  we 
are  quite  unable  to  admit  as  legi- 
timate, these  base  admixtures  of 
human  inventions  with  ^♦divine 
philosophy."  The  apostle  telhns 
that  even  among  the  Greeks,  he 
was  determined  to  know  nothing, 
*'kave  Jesus  Christ,  and  him 
enibified"-^he  spoke  to  the  Corin- 
thians, not  with  the  confidence 
and  elation  of  conscious  ability, 
but  ^  in  weakness,  in  fear,  and  in 
much  trembling**-*»his  "  speech'' 
and  his  ^  preaching*'  were  not 
with  the  f*  enticing  words  Of  man's 
wisdom ,"  so  strongly  recommended 
by  Mr.  Irving,  but  "  in  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  of  pOwer" 
— and  he  assigns,  as  the  express 
reason  of  all  this,  that  the  wisdom 
of  men,  was  an  inadequate  '^  vehi- 
cle*' for  that  "  faith,"  which  ac- 
knowledged no  other  enforcement 
than  the  power  of  God.  We  tuxe 
not  arguing  against  the  fair  use  of 
talent  and  knowledge  in  the  mini^ 
stratioos  of  the  pulpit,  but  against 
the  undue  wjeight  given  to  them 
in  the  present  instance.  All  this 
homage  which  is  so  peremptorily 
required  for  genius  and  acquisition, 
18  at  once  injurious  to  the  meek 
and  lowly  character  \^ich  should 
adorn  the  Christian  preacher,  and 
a  dangerous  substitution  of  means 
purely  humait  for  those  "  weapons 
of.  the  holy  war,"  which  are  issued 
from  the  armoury  of  heaven.  We 
acquit  Mr.  Irving  of  all  intentional 
trespass;  he  avows  with  solemn 
emphasis    his   conviction   of  the 


necessity  of  a  spiritual  agency; 
-but  his  whole  plan,  his  lofty  claims 
to  originality,  his  unqualified  cen- 
sure of  the  received  methods  of 
preaching,  and  the  ambitious  cha- 
racter of  his  own  effusions,  would 
be  sufficient,  were  there  no  evi- 
dence more  direct,  to  prove  the 
justice  of  our  animadversions. 
Neither  can  we  forget,  thaf  the 
**  vehicle"  of  which  Mr.  Irving  is 
pleased  to  speak  with  such  su- 
preme contempt,  has  been,  and 
still  is,  the  chosen  and  efficient 
form  in  which  the  brightest  omar 
ments  of  the  pulpit,  the  Bossuets 
and,  the  Massillons,  the  Saurins 
and  the  Supervilles,  the  Taylors 
and  the  Barrows,  the  Souths  and 
the  Horsleys,  the  Howes  and  the 
Baxters,  the  Leigh  tons  and  the 
M'Laurins,  have  given  to  the 
world  the  rich  harvest  of  their 
powerful' and  accompHshed  minds.  * 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that 
we  find  ourselves  compelled  to 
continue  in  this  strain.  It  would 
be  far  more  congenial  with  our 
feelings  towards  Mr.  Irving,  and 
with  our  estimate  of  his  powers, 
to  avoid  it  altogether;  but  he 
has,  with  singular  indiscretion 
and  bad  taste,  placed  himself 
in  an  attitude  of  such  censo- 
rious and  supercilious  defiance 
towards  those  whom  he  would, 
we  suppose,  term  his  brethren, 
that  we  are  constramed  to  follow 
him,  farther  than  js  either  pleasant 
or  convenient,  in  this  nigged 
track. 

''  I  am  convinced,  from  the  constant 
demsnd  of  the  religious  world  for  the 
preaching  of  faith  and  foi^yeness,  and 
their  constant  kicking  against  the  preach* 
ing  of  Christian  morals ;  the  constant 
appetite  for  mercy,  'and  disrelish  of 
righteousness  and  judgment ;  or  if  righ- 
tcousnefs,  it  he  the  constant  demand, 
that  it  should  be  the  imputed  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  not  our  own  personal 
righteousness;  from  these  features  of 
the  evangtlical  part  o^  men,  I  do  greatly 
fear,  nay,  I  am  convinced,  that  many  of 
them  are  pillowing  their  hopes  upon 
something  else  than  the  sanctification 
and  changed  lif6  which  the  Gospel  hath 
wrought    Let.no  one  mistake  me,  (for 
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thoagh  I  care -Utile  about  the  mistake 
on  my  own  accouot,  I  am  too  much 
concerned  fof  the  sake  of  others  in  the 
success  of  this  argument,  to  wish  to  be 
mistaked,)  as  if  1  adrocaied  salvation 
fl'om  the  wrath  to  come  upon  theground 
of  self-righteousness.  But  this  i  argue, 
and  will  argue,  that  unleM  the  helps  and  > 
doctrine  of  grace,  deservedly  in  such 
repute,  unless  the  free  forgireness  pur- 
chased by  the  death  of  Ch^st,  the  sane- 
tification  by  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  iiiul 
everything  else  encouraging  and  consola- 
tory in  the  word  of  God,  have  operated 
their  natural  and  due  effect  in  deUvcring 
our  members  from  the  power  of  sin,  and 
joining  our  affections  to  Clirlst  and  his 
poorest  brethren,  and  of  working  deep 
and  searching  purification  within  all  the 
foualains  of  our  heart ;  then  it  iiVi\  only 
aggravate  our  condemnation,  ten  times, 
that  we  have  known,  that  we  have  be- 
lieved, that  we  have  prized  these  great 
revelations  of  the  power  and  goodness  of 
God,  and  insisted  with  a  most  ^rannical 
and  overbeanog.sway,  that  our  pastors 
should  hold  on  pronouncing  them  un- 
ceasingly, unsparingly.  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath.  4  greatly  fear,  i  say  again, 
4liat  this  modern  contraction  of  the  Gos- 
pel into  tlie  span  of  one  or  two  ideas,  '  guisliing  at  least  as  accurately  a9 


Christ,  instead  of  mMt  scriptural  and 
sound- minded  calls  to  activity  and 
perseverance  alter  every  perfcctioA."— 
pp  363—36,5.  ^ 

We  are  "  convinced,"  that  Mr. 
Irving  kaows  nothing  whatever 
about  the  "  constant  demand,"  or 
the  "  constant  kicking*' of  thp  **  re- 
ligious world."  On  what  does  he 
found  this  sweeping  and  uachari* 
table  judgment?  Has  he  fre*r 
quented  our  conven»icles  ?  Has  he 
conversed  with  our  ministers  and 
our  laity  ?  H^s  he  held  intercourse 
with  the  evangelical  men  and 
preacliers  of  the  Establishment? 
Then  we  will  venture  to  affirm 
that,  unless  he  has  ignorantly,  or 
perversely,  sought  out  the  few 
from  whom  the  far  larger  portion 
stand  aloof,  he  has  found  "the 
evangelical  part -pf  men"  ^s  zeal- 
ous as  himself  for.  *'  the  preaicihing 
of  Christian  morals,"  and  distin-t 


this  proisulgation  of  it,  as  if  it  were  a 
-drawling  monotone  of  sweetness^  a  lul- 
laby for  a  baby  spirit,  with  no  music  of 
mighty  feeling,  no  swells  of  grandeur, 
nor  dedensions  of  deepest  pathos,  nor 
thrilUiu^  themes  of  terror ;  as  if  it  were  a 
thing  fora  shepherd's  love-sick  lute,'  or 
a  sentimentalist's  i£olian  harp,  instead 
of  being  for  the  groat  organ  ■  of  human 
'thought  and  feeling,  through  all  the 
stops  and  pipes  of  this  various  world ;  I 
say,  I  fear  greatly  lest  this  strain  of 
preaching  Christ,  the  most  feeble  and 
iaeffectuid  which  the  Christian  world 
hath  ever  heard,  should  have  lulled 
many  into  a  quietus  of  the  soul,  under 
which  they  are  resting  sweetly  from 
is^arching  inquiry  into  th^ir  personal 
estate,  and  will  pass  composedly  through 
>death  unto  the  awfu>  judgment  1 

**  Now  what  dijference  b  it,  whether 
the  aotive  spirit  of  a  man  is  laid  asleep^ 
by  the  comfort  of  the  holy  wafer  and 
extreme  unction,  to  be  his  viaticum  nn^ 
passport  into  heai*en,  or  by  the  constant 
charm  ^i  a  few  words  sounded,  and 
sounded,  and  eteruaUy  sounded  about 
Christ's  sufficiency  to  save  ?  In  the 
holy  name  of  Christ,  an'd  the  three  times 
holy  name  of  God,  have  th^  dechoed 
angbt  to  men,  or  are  they  capable  of 
declaring  angfat  to  men,  which,  jshould 
not  worK  upon  men  the  desire  and  the 
power  of  holiaess  ?  Why  then  do>  \  hear 
the  constant  babbling  about  simple  re- 
liance,   and  simplcL    dependraca  .upon 


himself,  between  the  *1  imputed 
righteousness  of  Christ/'  as  our 
forensic  justification  iu  the  sight 
of  God;  and  the  san^tification  of 
the  heart,  exhibited  in  a  <*  changed 
life,"  as  the  eiject  of  a  true  faith., 
and  our  preparation  for  the  inheri* 
tance  of  the  saints  in  the  kingd(>ii| 
of  God»  Mr.  Irving  ha;s  engaged 
in  a  specific  contest  with,  thepre^ 
judices  of  the. higher  classea  of 
society,  is  it  to  gain  favour  with 
them  thai  he  turns  bvcc^neer^ 
and  fights  against^  the  flag  which 
should  wave  over  his  own  deck  ? 
With  the  exception  of  the  few  U^ 
whom  we  have  before  referred,  and 
who  form  a  sect  apart,  we  know  of 
no  "  evangelicjil .  pastora^"  who 
contract  the  Gospel  into  *Stl)« 
span  of  one  or  two  ideas;"  and 
without  endeavouritig  to  ascertain 
how  many  of  them  may  equal  him- 
self in  **  mighty  feelitig,"  *'  swells 
of  grandeur,*'  ''  declensions  of 
.deepest  pathos,",  or  **, thrilling 
themes  of  teirojr,"  ife  would 
quietly  suggest^  that  he  may  easily 
iitid  more  Intimate  methpdsof  |e* 
3P2 
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term.    But  he  ^ho  telts  f(s,  that 


Cdhttnendin^  the  Gospel  than  the 
one  in  question.  Oathe  closing  sen- 
tences of  the  extract,  we  shall  say 
but  little;  we  cannot  doubt  the 
tectitade  of  Mr.  I.'s  intentions, 
but  it  would  be  unmanly  to  shrink 
from  censuring  his  language  as  in 
a  high  degree  irreverent  and  indis- 
creet. The  adjuration  is  both 
unnecessary  and  offensire,  and. 
Mr.  I.  either  knows,  or  is  inex- 
casable  in  not  knowing,  that  a 
**  simple  reliance  and  simple  de- 
pendence upon  Christ,"  for  our 
acceptance  with  God, — and  in  no 
Other  sense  is  it  babbled  about  by 
evangelical  divines  —  is  entirely 
compatible  with  *'  scriptural  and 
sound-minded  calls  to  activity  and 
perseverance  after  every  perfec- 
tion." 

Mtiirvkgv  among  the  censures 
which  he  so  freely  bestows  on 
hill  ecclesiastical  brethren,  reproves 
them  for  placing  the  day  of  judg- 
ment **  afar  off,"  while  he  himself 
.  speaks  of  **  the  long  interval  from 
the  stroke  of  death  till  the  trump 
of  God  shall  ring  in  death's  asto- 
nished ear."  He  avails  himself  of 
the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate 
state  in  which  the  soul  shall  be 
delivered  up  to  the  dreadful  work 
of  conscience,  reviewing  the  guilty 
pasty  aiid  anticipating  the  penal 
fitture,  to  urge  upon  his  hearers 
the  terrors  of  an  immediate  judg- 
ment. And  who  among  evangeli- 
cal preachers  has  not  done  the 
same  ?  Unquestionably  Mr.  Irving 
has  displayed  great  power  in  hi^ 
mecnagement  of  this  awful  and 
mysterious  subject ;  and ,  although 
some  of  his  speculations  appear  to 
«s  doubtful,  the  general  effcict  is 
wrought  up  with  a  force  and  skill, 
which  might  have  been  advanta- 
geously left  unimpaired  in  their 
impression,  by  the  miserable  theo^ 
logical  wrangle  at  the  close. 

Mr.  Irving  entitles  that  poftion 
of  the  volume  with  which  we  are 
loow  e)igaged>  an  **  Ai^umeftt,^* 
«ad  w^shaUrnot4)tta£relwitk  the 


it  is  **  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  Apologies,^  and  we  con- 
fess, that  we  are  unable  to  perceive 
any  very  close  resemblance  be- 
tween them.  The  delightful  work 
of  Minucius  Felix  is  a  dialogue, 
and  of  course,  out  of  the  cOmpari 
son,  but  we  should  not  suppose, 
that  the  wretched  theology  of 
Lactantius,  the  turgid  obscurity  of 
Tertullian,  the  rambling  and  im« 
methodical  manner  of  Justin,  would 
be  thought  worthy  of  revival  in  the 
present  day,  however  Kiglily  they 
may  have  been  rated  in  their  own. 
There  is  nothing,  that  we  are  ^ware 
of,  peculiarly  excellent  or  uncom- 
mon in  their  plan,  to  render  a 
modern  inutation  desirable;  nor, 
in  feet,  were  the  recurrence  to  the 
antiqu^  model  proved  to  be  expe- 
dient, can  we  discern  any  thing  in 
the  present  ^*  argument,**  beyond 
a  vague  and  incidental  resem- 
blance. But,  in  truths  this  is  a 
matter  of  slight  importance  ;  if  the 
train  of  reasoning  be  well  con- 
ducted and  powerfully  urged,  it 
signifies  little  what  tischnical  mode 
of  discussion  may  have  been 
adopted;  and,  though  we  cannot 
say  that,  in  the  present  instance, 
we  have  found  much  of  precision 
or  con^pactness,  nor  that  we  have 
always  been  satisfied  with  the 
opinions  expressed  in  connexion 
with  the  inquiry,  we  have  been 
deeply  interested  by  the  force  and 
vividness  with  which  the  subject 
is  impressed  upon  the  reader,  and 
by  the  earnestness  which  the 
preacher  displays  "in  his  appeals 
to  different  classes  of  men.  We 
shall  give  a  specimen  or  two  as 
illustrations  of  his  happier  mo- 
ments. 

**  lu  tvyrmng  over  the  saccr d  books  to 
cmmiBe  into  thiii  prevtoui  question,  we 
*fiDd  them  full  of  varioob  iDformatioii» 
concerning  the  ioterest  whkh  God  hath 
tftkenio  man  fronT  the  very  first,  and  the 
•chetiei  which  he  hsth  oa  foM  to  ame^ 
Uvrale  mnr  atale,  the  desire*  he  hath  to 
.floptrybiits  teu9«r  pnseat  hajfpincgi^  jnA 
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tile  views  ke  liatk  for  our  Intore  glofy. 
He  presents  himself  as  our  father,  ,who 
first  breathed  into  oar  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life,  and  ever  sisce  hatii  nourished 
and  brought  us  up  as  children  i  who 
prepared  tiic  earth  for  eur  habitation ; 
^  and  for-  our  sakes  made  its  womb  to  teem 
with  food,  with  beautjr,  and  with  life* 
.  For  our  siikes  no.  less  he  gandshed  the 
heavens  and  created  the  whole  host  of 
thorn  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth, 
bringing  th6  sun  forth  from  his  chamber 
everf  morning,  with  the  joy  of  a  bride- 
groom^  and  a  giant's  strength,  to  shed 
hb  ctueeffful  light  over  the  face  of  cre- 
ation, and  draw  blooming  life  from  the 
cold  bosom  of  the  ground.    From  hii^  '  and  move,  and  breathe^and  have  oar  beings 
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tiMi  and  movement  consUtuteB  the  laasa 
of  thought,  the  mystery  of  life,  the  cout 
tinnous  chain  of  being — God  hath  giv^eii 
us  to  know  that  we  hold  of  his  hand, 
ind  during  his  pleasure,  and  out  of  the 
fiilness  of  his. care. 

*f  Upon  which  tokens  of  his  a^c- 
tiouate  bdunty,  not  upou  bare  authority^ 
coflimand,  taoA  fear,  God  desireth  to 
form  a  union  and  intimacy  with  tjhe 
human  soul.  As  we  love  our  parents^ 
from  whom  we  derived  our  being,  sus- 
tenance, and  protection,  while  we  stood 
in  need,  and  afterwards  proof  of  un^ 
ehaogiag  .and  undying  love,  so  God 
Would  have  us  love  him  in  whom  we  live» 


also  was  derived  the  wonderful  work- 
manship of  our  frames — the  eye,  in 
whose  small  orb  of  beauty  is  pencilled 
the  whole  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  for 
the  ndod  to  peruse,  and  know,  and  pos- 
sess, and  rejoice  over,  even  as  if  the 
whole  universe  were  her  own— the  ear, 
in  whose  vocal  chambers  arc  entertained 
hannonious  numbers,  the  melody  of  re<- 
Jolcing  nature,  the  welcomes  and  saluta- 
tions of  friends,  the  whisperings  of  love, 
the  voices  of  parents  and  of  children, 
with  aE  the  sweetness  that  resideth  in  the 
tongue  of  man.  His  also  is  the  gift  of 
the  beating  heart,  flooding  all  the  ^den 
focesses  of  the  human  frame  with  the 
tide  of  life^-his  the  cunning  of  the 
hand,  whose  woriimanship  turns  rude, 
end  raw  materials  to  pleasant  forms 
and  wholesome  uses — ^his  the  whole  vital 
finme  of  man,  is  &  world  of  wondere 
within  itself,  n  world  of  bounty,  and  if 
r^htiy  used,  a  world  of  finest  enjov- 
mealBv^Hii  also  the  mysteries  oi  the 
Bonl  Withiur'-ihe  judgment  which  weighs 
in  a  balance  all  contendiQg  thoughts,  ex- 
tracting wisdom  out  of  folly,  and  extri- 
cating order  out  of  c<»tifiraion )  the  me- 
mory, recorder  of  the  soul,  in  whose 
books  are  chronicled  the  accidents  of  the 
changing  world,  and  the  fluctuating 
moods  of  the  mind  itself;  fancy,  the 
eye  of  the  soul,  which  sodes  ths  heavens 
and  circles  round  the  verge  and  circuits 
of  all  possible  existence ;  hope,  the  pur- 
veyor of  happiness,  which  peoples  Yiie 
bidden  foture  with  brighter  forms  and 
liappier  accidents  than  ever  possessed  the 
present,  otktiDg  to  the  soul  tiie  foretaste 
of  every  joy ;  affection,  the  nurse  of  joy, 
iHiose  fall  bosom  can  cherish  a  thousand 
objects  without  bdng  impoverished,  but 
ratiiet  replenished,  a  storehouse  inex- 
haustible towards  the  brotherhood  and 
sistel^hood  of  titis  earth,  as  the  storehouse 


and  from  whom  preceedeth  every  good 
nnd  perfect  gift.  And  as  out  of  this 
strong  affection,  we  not  only  obey,  but 
honour  the  commandments  of  our  father 
and  mother,  so  willetii  he  that  we  should 
honour  and  obey  tiie  commandments  of 
otu:  £sther  in  heaven.  As  we  look  up  to 
a  master  ia  whose  house  we  dwell,  aad 
at  whose  plentiful  board  we  Seed— with 
whose  smiles  we  are  recoeated,  and  Whose 
service  is  gentle  and  sweet-^so  God 
wisheth  us  to  look  up  tb  him,  in  whose 
replenished  house  of  nature  he  hath  g^ven 
us  a  habitation,  aad  from  #hose  boun- 
tiful table  of  Providence  we  have  a  plen- 
tifnl  living,  and  whose  service  is  fall  of 
virtue,  health,  and  joy.  As  we  love  a 
friend,  who  took  us  by  the  haiMi  in 
youth,  and  helped  us  step  by  step  up  the 
hill  of  life,  and  found  for  our  foet  n 
room  to  rest  in,  and  for  our  hands  an 
occupation  to  work  at ;  so  God  wisheth. 
to  be  loved  for  having  taken  us  up  fronsi 
the  womb,  and  compassed  us  firom  our 
childhood,  and  found  us  favour  in  the 
siglit  of  men»  As  we  revere  a  master  of 
wisdom,  who  nursed  our  opening  mind^. 
and  led  it  with  knowledge  and  with  pru- 
dence, until  the  way  of  truth  and  peace- 
fhlness  lay  disclosed  before  us ;  so  God* 
wishetii  us  to  be  revered,  for  giving  U> 
our  souls  ell  the  faculties  of  knowledge, 
and  to  nature  all  the  hidden  troths  which- 
these  faculties  reveal.  In  truth,  thrre 
is  not  an  excdient  attachment  by  which 
the  sons  of  men  are  bound  together,, 
which  doth  not  bind  us  more  strongly  to 
God,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  all  -gene--^ 
reus  and  noble  sentiments  towards  him 
within  the  mind — of  all  lovii^,  dutiful, 
reverential  conduct  towards  him  in  our 
outward  walk  and  conversation." — pp. 
119—122. 

With  the  exception  of  a  phrase 


of  God  is  inexhaustible  to  the  uuiversM    or  two,  the  following  ^passage  is 
^^A.  i*-^u« «.--«.  •K-.whu.^f^.    admiraWy    coneeived     and    ex- 

pressed. 

**  There  was  one  attribute  of  the  divi- 
nity wiiich  he -would  not  lay  aside^  whe^ 
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world ;  finhHy,  conscience,,  the  arbitrator 
of  the  Soul,  and  the  touchstone  of  the 
evil  and  the  good,  whose  voice  ^thin 
our  breast  is  the  echo  df  the  voice  of 
God.    These^  nil  the8e>  Whose  varted  ec"* 
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ht  laid  aside  the  rett — he  would  not  part 
with  his  mercy,  and  with  so  mtich  of  his 
power  as  was  needed  to  satisfy  his  mercy. 
The  power  that  could  have  humbled  his 
foes,  he  forewent,  the  power  that  could 
hare  revenged  his  wronrs,  that  could 
have  nourished  his  famished  body,  and 
canopied  his  naked  head,  and  shielded 
his  unhoused  person;  all  that  could 
have  ministered  triumph  or  solacement 
to  his  sufferings  he  forewent ;  but  that 
Almighty  power  which  n^ight  heal  sick- 
ness and  chase  sorrow,  and  put  to  right 
disabled  frames,  and  draw  back  bloom- 
ing health  and  warm  gushing  life  to  their 
withered  abode,  and  cheat  the  grave  and 
the  wrathful  elements  of  their  prey ;  all 
this  power  he  gave  not  up,  but  brought 
it  with  him  to  the  earth,  which  caUed 
upon  it  so  largely,  and  requited  it  so  ill. 
But  saving  so  much  power  as  might  be 
of  comfort  to  the  poor  creatures  he  went 
out  to  redeem,  he  stripped  himself  of  all 
besides,  and  did  come  not  only  within 
the  narrow  conditions  of  manhood,  pass* 
ing  through  the  nobler  nature  of  angels, 
but  into  manhood's  most  mean  and  me- 
lancholy conditions ;  not  suffered  to  see 
the  light  in  a  human  habitation ;  no 
sooner  born  than  sought  after  by  the 
hunters  of  blood ;  borne  over  sandy  de- 
serts into  a  foreign  land ;  bred  at  an  oh* 
scure  laborious  calling,  in  a  town  prover- 
bial for  wickedness,  in  a  region. despised 
as  outlandish  ;  when  entered  on  his  office 
of  salvation,  a  waylaid  wanderer,  a 
housdess,  homeless  man,  watched  ever- 
more by  a  host  of  spies  and  informers, 
and  carrying  in  the  bosom  of  his  confi- 
dence, a  venal  traitor.  Buffeted,  spit  on, 
crowned  with  thorns,  basely  betrayed, 
his  blood  sold  for  money,  justice,  the 
common  right  of  man,  refi^d  him; 
nay,  against  the  voice,  and  in  the  sacred 
face  of  justice,  sacrificed  and  crucified 
on  that  tree  where  a  murderer  should 
have  hung,  from  which  a  seditious  mur- 
derer was  released,  to  mak^  room  for 
the  Son  of  God.  Oh  heavens  I  oh 
earth  !  oh  sacred  justice !  oh  power 
supreme !  where  slept  ye  when  such  in- 
dignity was  o£^pred  to  your  Prince  ?  ye 
slept  not,  but  ye  murmured  forth  your 
indignation  in  thunder,  and  ye  frowned 
darkness  upon  the  faice  of  day,  and  ye 
reared  forth  from  the  secret  plaee  tne 
ghastly  bodies  of  the  dead  to  affright  the 
living;  ye  slept  not,  and  would'  have 
arisen  in  your  sovereign  migljt  to  defend 
your  Prince  from  murderous  bunds ;  but 
the  voice  of  your  Priucc  had  bound  yx)u, 
bound  you  to  look  on  and  intermeddle 
not-*-to  look  upon  the  darkest^  foulest 
scene,  Wherewith  the  annals  of  ti«ae  ara 
defaced,  and  the  reputation  of  the  earth 
defamed."— pp.  187—189. 

Xljere  Is  strong  puiiijir^ia  .t)je 


following  dedcrlption  of  this  work 
of  conscience. 

How  cOmeth  it  to  pass,  that  refloctioa' 
should  oast  such  a  shade  into^the  estima- 
tion of  our  lives,  if  it  be  not  that  the 
thoughts^are  shut  up  within  themselves 
when  we  ruminate,  and  the  outward 
world  kept  apart.  We  suffer  in  the  body 
a  kind  of  disembodyinr,  and  the  result 
is  severe  convictions  of  the  idleness  and 
wickedness  of  our  lives.  What,  then, 
shall  be  the  nature  of'  our  reflections 
when  we  arc  disembodied  in  very  truth, 
and  the  world  is  escaped  into  the  land  of 
virions  ?  Then,  I  truly  ween,  there  will 
be  a  scrutiny,  and  a  sdf-arraignmeat 
more  severe  than  hath  ever  pass.*d  in 
monkish  cell  or  hermit^s  cave.  The 
soul  will  unfold  the  leaves  of  her  expe- 
rience, which  since  they  were  eng^ven 
had  ne\'er  before  been  turned  out  to  her 
inspection.  The  glorious  colours  which 
illumined  them  are  gone,  the  pomp, 
the  vanity,  the  applause,  the  sensual  joy; 
there  is  nothing  left  but  the  blank  and 
bare  engraving  upon  the  tablet ;  and 
conscience  is  its  Severe  interpreter,  not 
worldly  interest,  ambition,  or  folly ;  and 
there  is  no  companionship  of  fellows  or 
masters  in  wickedness  to  keep  us  in 
heart ;  and  there  is  no  hope  of  amend- 
ment to  chaste  self-accusation,  no  voice 
of  consolation,  no  preaching  of  recovery, 
no  sound  of  salvatioh ;  all  is  blank  soli- 
tude, spiritual  nakedness,  stark  neces- 
sity, and  changeless  faSe.  Tho  soul 
roust  have  an  irksome  time  of  it,  if  so 
be  that  she  hath  lent  no  ear  to  die  ad- 
monitions of  her  better  pact,  and  to  the 
counsels  of  G:od  which  sustaineth  these. 
It  affrights  me  while  I  write,  to  thiodc  of 
it."— pp.  294,  295. 

Large  ati  have  beeaour  citations 
we  cannot  pass  over  the  following 
manly  and  energetic  expression 
of  iust  indignation  against  the 
impious  buffoonery  of  Byroii^  and 
the  profane  servility  of  Southey. 

<<  This  age  hath  produced  out  of  this 
theme,"  (Judgment  to  come,)  **  two 
most  nauseous  and  unformed  abortions, 
vile,  unprincipled,  and  unmeaning — the 
one  a  brazen-face  piece  of  political  cant, 
the  other  an  abandoned  parody  of  solemn 
judgment.  Of  which  visionaries,  I 
know  not  whether  the  self-confident  tone 
of  the  one,  or  the  ill-placed  merriment  of 
the  other,  displeHseth  reason  and  feeling 
the  more.  Ignoble  and. impious  it  is  to 
rob  the  sublimest  of  subjects  of  all  its 
grandeur  and  effect,,  in  onler  to  serve 
wretched  interests  and  vulgar  passions. 
Out  upon  such,  wretched  .stuff,,  out  upon 
the  j^  wluch  ^dureth  it,    Lijiutcd  the 
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the  highest  discussions  and  de- 
scriptions. Mr.  Irving:  indulges 
himself  in  such  phrases  as  the  fol- 
lowing; ^'muzzle  free  discourse" 
— -"  power  muffled  with  mercy"— 
**  wiped  into  oblivion" — "the  sprout^ 
ing  of  the  grave  with  vitality"— 
"her  (the  soul's^  callow  naked- 
ness sprouteth  with  a  divine  plu- 
mage; '  When  "  the  morning 
stars  sung  together,  and  the  sons 
tjf  God  shouted  for  joy/'  this  po- 
tions concert  is  styled  a  merry- 
Tnaking  !  Nor  have  we  any  clear 
perception  of  the  propriety  of  in- 
troducing, in  connexion  with  judg- 
ment to  come,  references  to  '*  the 
old  English  poem  of  the  Nut-brown 
Maid/'  or  to  Goethe's  dramatic 
legend  of  Faustus. 
-  These,  however,  are  defects 
easily  retooved  or  excused  ;  there 
are  redeeming  qualities-  in  the 
compositions  of  Mr.  IrvUig,  which 
make  all  minor  failures  or  excesses 
easily  tolerable ;  but  we  do  most 
earnestly  deprecate  the  air  of  lof*- 
tiness  and  dictation  which  he  has 
assumed,  and  to  which  he  will 
find  few,  out  of  his  own  immediate 
circle,  incUned  to  submit. 
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men  are  In  tlieir  faculties,  for  they  want 
the  greatest  of  all  faculties— to  know  t^c 
living  God  and  stand  in  awe  of  his 
in'^bty  power:  with  the  one,  jiulgment 
lo  rome  is  the  stalking-horse  of  loyalty  j 
with  the  oth«r,  it  is  tJie  food  and  spice  of 
jest-making.  Barren  8oal3 !  —  and  is 
the  land,  of  Shakspeare,  and  Spenser, 
and  Milton  come  to  this!  that  it  can 
procreate  nothing  but  such  profane 
spawn,  and  is  content  to  exalt  such  blots 
and  blemishes  of  manhood  into,  oma^ 
ments  of  tl^e  age.  Puny  age !  when  re- 
ligion, and  virtue,  and  manly  freedom 
have  ceased  from  the  character  of  those 
St  accoiintcth  noble.  But  1  thank  God, 
who  hath  given  us  a  refiigo  in  the  great 
spirits  of  a  former  age,  who  will  yet 
wrest  the  sceptre  from  these  mongrel 
Englishmen.  We  can  betake  ourselves 
to  the  *  Advent  to  Judgment*  of  Taylor ; 
«  The  Four  Last  Things*  of  Bates ;  the 
'.Blessedncfis  of  tjhe  Ri|h  teous'  of  Howe ; 
and  the  <  Saiuts'  Rest*  of  Baxier ;  books 
which  breathe  of  the  reverend  spirit  of 
the  olden  time.  €rod  send  to  the  others 
repentance,  or  else  blast  the  powers  they 
have  abused  so  teiribly;  for  if  they  re* 
pent  not,  they  shaU  harp  another  strain 
at  that  scene  they  have  sought  to  vulr 
gari^.  The  men  have  seated  themselves 
in  his  throne  of  judgment,  to  vent  from 
^ence  doggrel  spleen  ai^.insiind  flat- 
tery; but  the  impious  men  have  no 
iDore  right  to  the  holy  seat,  than  hath 
the  obscene  owl  to  nesUe  and  bring  forth 
in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  the 
wings  of  the  cherubim  of  glory  did  Over- 
shadow.'V-pp.  325,  326. 

^  Beibre  we  close>  we  must  hazard 
a  few  comtnenis  oil  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  idiom  and  expression, 
which  Mr.  Irying  has  largely  scat* 
tered  over  the  pages  of  his  vo« 
lume.  He  is  e&tremely  fond  of 
introducing  those  out-of-fashion 
phrases,  which  our  remote  an- 
cestors delighted  in,  but  which 
modem  refinement  has,  properly 
as  we  conceive,  long  since  ba- 
nished from  the  list  of  terms  in 
use.  /  rede  you — ere  we  wis^^ 
and  other  antiquities  of  the  same 

*  kind,  have  no  especial  charm 
that  we  can  discern,  to  justify  the 
afiectation  of  mingling  the  quaint 
speech  of  the  olden  time,  with 
other  focms  .and  combbations, 
which  laugh  to  scorir  the  simpli- 

^  city  of  the  ancient  model.  Neither 
can  we  approve  the  employment  of 
familiar  and  coarse  expressions  in 


An  Essay  on  Baptism;  being  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Meaning,  Form, 
and  Extent  of  the  Adrnvnistra- 
tion  of  that  Ordinance,  By 
Greoille  Ewing,  Minister  of 
the  Gospel,  Glasgop,  \2mo. 
pp.  204.  Price  3s.  6(f. — Lon- 
don :  Longman ;  Ogle  and  Co.    , 

That  differences  of  sentiment  and 
practice  exist  among  Christians  is 
more  matter  of  regret  than  of 
wonder.  Without  insinuatmg  that 
the  revelation  of  God  is  either 
dark  or  ambiguous,  it  is  obvious 
that  its  information  on  some  sub- 
jects is  more  full  and  explicit  tham 
on  others ;  and  that  the  means  of 
ascertainiiOg  its  sense  on  certain 
topics  are  less  ample  than  those 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
its  grand  and  essential  truths. 
When^  with   these  occasions    of 
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mistake  or  ignorance,  we  coitibine 
the  various  caiisesr  of  error  and 
opposition  to  revealed  truth  which 
exist  in  ourselves,  and  which  are 
continually  excited  and  strengthen^ 
ed  by  the  prince  of  darkness,  tbat 
he  may  divide  and  rule  those  who 
ought  to  be  one  in  faith,  atid  heart, 
and  practice;  instead  of  wonder- 
ing that  the  divisions  of  the  Chris<- 
tian  world  e(re  so  many,  we  ought 
rather  to  bless  God  that  they,  are 
not  more  numerous  and  more 
deadly.  The  length  of  time  which 
has  elapsed  sbce  Christianity  be-^ 
gan  to  be  promulgated  by  its  Foun- 
der and  his  chosen  servants — the 
mystery  of  iniquity  wluch  operated 
during  so  many  ages,  corrupting 
and  injuring  every  pcurt  of  the  sab- 
ered system,  and  establishing  <'  all 
monstrous,  all  prodigious  things'* 
in  its  place,  account  for  the  great 
difficulty  of  getting  back  to  primi^ 
live  times,  ai^  practices.  ^'  Truth 
indeed  came  once  raito  the  w(»ld 
wi|h  the  Divine  Master,  and  was 
a  perfect  shape,  most  glorious  to 
look  on ;  but  when  he  ascended, 
and  his  apostles  after  him  were 
laid  asleep,  then  strait  arose  a 
wicked  race  of  deceivers,  who,  as 
the  story  goes  of  the  Eg^tian 
Typhon,  with  bis  conspirators,  how 
they  dealt  with  the  god  Osiris, 
took  the  virgin  Troth,  hewed  her 
lovely  form  into  a  thousand  pieces, 
and  scattered  them  to  the  four 
win<ils.  From  that  time  ever  since, 
the  sad  friends  of  Truth,  such  as 
durst,  appear  imitating  the  careful 
search  that  Isis  made  for  the 
mangled  body  of  Osiris,  went  up 
and  down,  gathering  up  limb  by 
limb,  still  as  they  could  find  them. 
We  have  not  yet  found  them  all, 
n^r  ever  shall;  till  her  Master's 
seoend  coming;  he  shaU  bring 
together  every  joint  and  member, 
nnd  shall  mould  them  into  an  im» 
mortal  foature  of  loveliness  and 
perfection." 

The  friends  of  truth,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  discouraged  by 
these  considerations,  nor  by  re* 


fleeting  on  the  blinding  influence 
of  early  prejudices,  fixed  h£d>its, 
extensive  and  respectable  con- 
nexions, worldly  interests  and 
honours,  from  pursuing  their  in- 
vestigations into  the  meaning  of 
scripture,  and  their  attempts  to 
unite  the  followers  of  Christ  toge- 
ther. Unmestning  exclamations 
against  bigotry,  and  foolish  and 
unScriptural'barangues  about  non- 
essentials, and  the  impropriety  of 
contending  about  forms  and  ordi- 
nances, will  never  satisfy  the  con- 
science of  a  serious  inquirer  after 
the  will  of  Christ.  They  may 
produce  indifference,  and  the  op^ 
pearance  of  hberahty,  but  will 
never  lead  to  cordial  agreement 
on  the  principles  of  the  word  of 
God.  Let  Christians  examine  with 
prayer,  and  the  use  of  the  proper 
metos,  all  the  will  of  Christ ;  let 
them  preach,  or  let  them  publish, 
the  result  of  their  inquiifies;  let 
every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in 
his  own  mind,  and  act  according 
to  his  convictions,  and  we  despair 
not  of  the  followers  of  the  one 
Saviour  being  before  the  end  as 
they,  were  at  the  beginnings,  in 
every  thing  of  real  inifxnrtance  to 
their  cordial  union  and  heart]^  co- 
operation, of  one  he^t  and  of  one 
soul. 

Difleraices  respecting  some 
points  are  more  vexatious  and 
Injurious  than  on  others.  If  we 
should  be  asked  what  is  at  pse^ 
sent  the  most  imlovely,  the  waoB% 
painful,  and  the  most  disastrous 
in  its  operation,  of  those  contro* 
versi^  which  divide  those  who 
are  substantially  of  one  mind  re- 
specting the  rule  of  duty,  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and  the  ^am*- 
ciples  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ,  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
answ^,  in  one  word.  Baptise* 
Bitter  are  the  waters  of  this  long- 
agitated  discussion.  On  the  two 
;sides  of  it  are  ranged,  in  constsnt 
hostility  and  frequent  conflict,  a 
multitude  of  persons,  whose  fellow* 
ship^nd  exertioiis  would  otherwise 
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be  one.  An  institution,  peeuliarij 
simple  in  its  nature,  designed  fbr 
indiTidual  observancet  and  tkat 
but  once  in  a  life  time,  is  the  occa- 
sion of  more  strife  and  division 
than  all  the  other  ordinances  of 
Christ  together.  This  is  certainly 
unseemly-  and  unnaturaL  The 
man  who  heals  this  breaeh,  or 
contributes  any  thing  calculated  to 
set  the  oontroversy  at  rest,  will 
deserve  well  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity. We  are  much  deceived 
if  the  publication  now  on  our  table 
will  not  do  something  to  ter- 
minate at  least  one  part  of  this 
seemingly  Interminable  dittcussion. 
An  author  who  writes  on  the 
subject  of  Baptism  has  to  en- 
counter peculiar  difficulties.  The 
parties  on  both  sides  profess  to  he 
satiated  with  books  and  pamphlets 
on  the  controversy.  Almost  every 
Baptist  minister  who  has  appeared 
as  a  writer  has  distinguished  him- 
self^ by  some  publication  on  his 
side  of  the  question.  Defences  of 
infant  baptism  are  numerous ;  and 
the  very  booksellers,  who  are  con- 
stantly up  to  tbe  chin  in  literature, 
pretend  to  be  squeamish  about 
any  &rther  additions  to  the  bap- 
tismal cotntrbversy.  On  this  state 
of  the  public  miiMl,  the  foUowii^ 
observations  by  Mr.  Ewing,  in  his 
Introduction^  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tiop. 

**  The  discusdon  of  tbe  qvestioos 
usually  agitated  on  tfa«  subject  of  Bap- 
fismy  requires,  on  both  sides,  to  Se 
Impupv^  The  very  4|iiaotitf  ^f  that 
daacvsaion  is  itself  an  evidence  of  its  in- 
suiHcieDcy.  When  a  point  is  tboroughlj 
investigated,  it  is  set  a;t  rest :  vhen  it 
ceases  not  to  be  agitated^  neither  jparty 
has  yet  been  able  to  ripen  U  for  decision* 
I  am  aware,  that  many  have  been  long 
ago  shouting  victory  in  this  contest. 
^le  dut^  of  immernng  in  water  those 
who  arc  to  be  bapti^,  and  of  requiring 
t}iat  none  shall  be  baptized  till  th^  have 
made  a  profesdon  of  the  faith,  is  alleged 
to  be  so  plain'  an  article  of  Christian 
doctrine,  that  the  man  who  hears  the 
gospel  and  rejects  that  artidle,  must  be 
urUftilly  disobedient.  But  it  may  well 
abate  this  confidence,  and  should  hnmble 
us  all,  ^  see  the  battle  continoiQg  to^ 
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rage,  without  t^  snuUesC  appear#opas# 
termination. 

*'  Christians  are  actually  beginning  to 
despair  of  any  sesolt  from  >the  existing 
conuroversy.  Even  among  ProiestSalS, 
whose  principle  it  is,  tliat  tbe  scrii^nres 
aiie  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practiee» 
several  churches  hare  been,  of  late  years, 
fnrmed  on  an  understood  acknowledg- 
ment, that  the  word  of  God  g^ves  ho-  es» 
plicit  instraetioii  to  his  people,  oaao 
rudimental  a  subject  as  the  ordinance  of 
Baptism.  Every  member  is  therefore 
left  to  .do  respecting  it  that  which  is 
right  in  his  own  eyes :  and  it  is  agreed, 
that  whatever  each  may  think  or  do  for 
himself,  that  ordinance  shall,  in  no  form, 
and  in  no  case,  be  admitt^  into  any 
part  of  their  public  worship.  Thus  they 
profess  their  faith  and  their  sceptieisn 
at  the  same  tiase.  They  would  prsadi 
the  gospel,  and  mal^e  disciples  oat  of  all 
nations  ;  but  they  own  that  they  cannot 
baptize  them,  tn  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Where  this  principle  is  not  avowed,  the 
practice  is  frequently  the  same,  and  the 
same  consequence  generally  follows.  If 
people  are  wUUng,  on  other  ffroands,  to 
join  the  communion,  no  omsciions  are 
made  on  account  of  any  aenumaats  they 
may  hold  concerning  Baptism}  and  |t. 
soon  becomes  a  delicate  matter  to  eib- 
serve  that  ordinance,  or  to  speak  parti- 
cularly of  it,  in  the  diurch.*'— pp.  yi,  vH. 

Mr.  Ewing's  reason  for  engaging 
in  this  controversy  arose  out  of 
the  publit^tion  of  a  Greek  Gram- 
mar,' and  a  Greek  and  Engli^ 
Scriptnre  Lexicon.  That  work 
contains  a  very  valuable  disser- 
tation on  jSaTrrnr  and  /3atrr^fW,  and 
also  remarks  on  some  of  the  Greek 
prepositions  which  afiect  the  bap- 
tismal controversy.  To  these  ex- 
planations,  several  objecltons  were 
made,  first  in  manuscripl,  and 
afterwards  in  a  publication  by  Dr. 
Ryland.  In  the  part  of  his  work 
objected  to,  Mn  Ewing  had  been 
furnished  with  the  aid  of  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  Greek 
scholars  in  the  kingdom ;  to  whom 
he  is  also  indebted  for  a  very 
able  and  learned  letter,  subjoined 
to  the  present  publication,  lu  the 
prospect  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
Grammar  and  Lexicon,  he  felt 
himself  called  to  enlarge  and  de- 
fend the  views  formerlypublished 
respecting  Baptism.    Thus  origi- 
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nated  the  present  w6rk/  which  we 
trust  will  render  a  very  essential 
servlcei  both  to  religion  and  learn- 
ing. 

Frond  the  very  great  condensa- 
tion of  the  argument,  and  the 
great  quantity  of  minute,  but  ao- 
curate^  learning  which  pervades 
die  £ssay,  it  is  a  very  difficult 
task  to  analyse  it.  But,  in  brief, 
it  may  be  thus  described.  The 
,author  first  explains  the  terms, 
then  inquires  into  the  meaning 
and  form  of  the  ordinance — pro- 
ceeds to  consider  bbjiections— offers 
miscellaneous  remarks  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  immersion — and  then 
examines  the  extent  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ordinance, 
tinder  the  last  is  included  the  de- 
fence of  infant  baptism. 

It  is  in  the  discussion  respecting 
the  mode  of  baptism  that  we  think 
the  chielT  strength  and  originality 
of  this  Essay  consist.  And  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that, 
if  we  arecapable  of  estimating  the 
forcje  of  argument^  the  body  ©f 
evidence  which  the  author  has 
adduced  completely  overthrows 
the  doctrine  of  immersion.  We 
are  not  aware  that  ever  the  mean- 
ing of  the; terms  has  undergone  ao 
accurate  and  so  extensive  an  in- 
:  vestigation.  We  do  not  expect  to 
see  t£e  author's  views  successfully 
combated;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
truth,  we  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  what  can  be  said  on  the  other 
'side  by  some  scholar  of  equal 
eniinence  with  Mr,  Ewing.  Those 
who  would  judge  of  the  justice  of 
our  opinion  must  not  depend  on 
Our  testimony,  or  the  extracts 
which  we  may  give,  but  have 
recourse  to  the  work  itself;  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  which  are 
as  excellent  as  the  argument  is 
strong. 

.  Mr.  Ewing  is  a  disciple  of  Horhe 
Tooke,  we  mean  of  course  the  phi- 
lology,not  the  politics  of  that  cele- 
brated, but  eccentric,  genius.'  His 
views  ofthe  philosophy  of  language, 
'  rince  powerfully  corroborated  by 


Etst^y  on  Baptism,    I^eptember; 

the  works  of  the  late  lamented 
Professor  Murray  of  Edinburgh, 
have  not  received  all  the  attention 
which  their  merits  and  importance 
deserve,  and  which  they  are-  yet 
destined  to  receive.  On  his  prin- 
ciples Mr.  Ewing  analyzes  the 
term  jSaTirw;  he  endeavours  to 
discover  and  trace  its  primitive, 
and  thus  to  account  for  its  varied 
applications.  The  following  pas- 
sage will  explain  the  principle  on 
which  he  proceeds. 

^<  I  have  been  led  to  question  these 
suppositions.  Neither /3a7rrw  nor  jSaTT- 
r/^iu  signifies  to  immerse,  more  than  to 
pour  out.  Nor  are  the  circumstances  of 
the  connexion  more  needful  to  affix  to 
baptizing  the  idea  of  pouring  out,  than 
the  idea  of  immersing.  The  words  are 
one,  and  their  meaning  one.  Let  us 
rentnre  to  analyze  them.  The  foUowing 
are  admitted-as  general  rules  for  reducing 
words  to  their  first  principles.  Let  those 
letters  and  syllables,  which  are  merely 
the  signs  of  derivation  and  inflection,  be 
cut  oiff.  Let  intermediate  'rowels,  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  enunciating 
consonants,  be  disregarded,  or  considered 
as  easily  changeable  into  one  another. 
Let  those  consonants  also,  which  are 
pronounced  by  the  same  organ  of 
speech,  fas  the  lips,  the  teeth,  or  the 
palate,)  ne  freelv  interchanged,  as  we 
find  them  actually  to  be,  in  the  practice 
of  speaking.  That  part  of  the  word, 
which  remains  unvaried  after  these  ope- 
rations, falls'  to  be  considered  as  the 
radical  term.  Apply  thete  rules  to  the 
words  in  question.  Discard  the  termi- 
nations, and  you  have  the  syllable,  hap; 
change  the  intermediate  yowel  a  into  o, 
and  the  labial  consonant  b  into  the  labial 
p,  and  you  have  the  term  pop,  which  is 
the  root  required." — ^p.  22. 

After  showinjg  that  pop  is  the 
root  of  the  words  proposed  to  be 
analyzed,  and  giving  some  illustra- 
tions of  the  extensive  diffusion  of 
this  radical,  he  says, 

<<  Keep  in  mind,  now,  th^  above  ex- 
planation, and  apply  it  to  Baptism  (Tpop- 
tism,J  and  you  are  furnished  with  a  key, 
which  will  naturally  and  consistently  ac- 
count for  all  its  muqh  disputed  accepta- 
tions. -You  have  only  to  observe,  that  a 
person  or  thing  may  be  either  popped  tuito 
water,  or  any  other  fluids  or  may  have 
water,  or  any  other  fluid,  popped  upon,  or 
popped  into  him  or  it,  and  the  whde 
myBtery  vanishes. 

<<  Having  thus  translated  the  word 
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Baptism  (vhieh  we  bate  been  often 
challenged  to  do)  we  are  prepared  to 
show^  that  it  signifies  the  application, 
properly  the  sudden  and  sUrht  applica- 
tion, of  water,  or  some  ouer  liquid ; 
iHit;  in  a  UMMre  lax  sense,  the  applicatioB 
of  i*",  in  any  manner,  or  for  any  pur- 
pose ; — by  evasion,  affosion,  perfttrion,or 
infusion ;  bv  sprinkling,  daubing,  friction, 
or  immersion ;  wholty  or  partially,  per- 
manentiy  or  for  a  moment ; — ^for  purify- 
ing or  defiling,  ornamenting  or  bespatter- 
ing, washing  away  what  was  fonnd  ad- 
hering, or  covering  with  what  was  not 
there  before,— for  at  once  washing  away 
the  filth,  and  inducing  the  new  beauty ; — 
for  merely  wetting  the  suiface,  or  caus- 
ing the  hquor  to  sink  into  tiie  inmost 
core,  not  only  to  rcfiresh  the  living,  but 
to  act,  in4he  moment  of  creation,  as  an 
element  o^  life." — ^pp.  27, 28. 

We  are  aware  that  this  deri- 
vatioa  of  the  term  U  likely  to  occa- 
sion some  ludicronH  associatioas ; 
and  that  jokes  of  various  sorts 
are  likely  to  be  produced  by  it, 
partly. at  the  expense  of  the  au- 
thor»  and  partly  as  an  easy  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  force  of  the 
argument.  There  is  no  avoiding 
this  copsequence  in  philological 
speculations.  It  ought  to  be  ob* 
served  that  Mn  Ewing  thus  ana« 
lyzes  the  vowels,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  their  varied  conventional 
meanings.  It  seems  to  us  impos- 
sible to  dispute  its  diversified  appli- 
cations. Let  those,  then,  who  dis- 
pute the  analysis  now  proposed, 
substitute,  if  they  can,  a  better 
one  in  its  plaee,  or  endeavour 
otherwise  to  account  for  tlie  vari- 
ous meanings  of  the  disputed 
words.  We  must  abo  observe, 
that  the  scriptural  and  classical 
Hlustrations  of  these  meanings,  ad- 
duced in  the  work  before  us,  are 
entirely  independent  of  the  analy- 
sis, and  of  every  system  of  phi- 
lology. They  must  be  tried  on 
their  own  grounds ;  and  we  think 
that  many  of  them  will  furnish  a 
hard  task  to  show  that  they  can 
admit  of  the  idea  of  immersion  in 
any  possible  modification.  After 
illustrating  the  various  modes  in 
which  (iqiTTbt  is  employed,  the  au- 
thor proceeds  to  /3airr4i<ti,  and 
among  other  things  observes-*- 
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**  There  are  many  inatnncet,  la  Irliidi 
fiawrliut  signifies  to  immenet  that  is,  to 
pop  in,  to  plunge  or  'iink  ampleteitf  under 
water.  Thus,  ol^k  yap  roiQ  &icoXi//t^ 
(ioic  PairriitffOat  avfifiaivn  IvKiav 
rp6iroy  eTrnroX&iovai,  «« to  those  who 
are  unable  to  swim  it  does  not  happen  to 
sink  under  water,  (Or.. to  be  bmptiMedJ 
they  float  like  wood."  Strabo,  lib.  6. 
oiiina  fUXKoyrog  fiairri((odai  ro9 
ok6l^ovz,  « the  vessel  not  being  at  all 
about  to  mik**  Joseph,  de  Bell.  IV.  3. 
(iawriudtvTO^  yap  ifuStv  tov  irXoiov 
Kara  fiiaoy  Toy  *ASplay  Si  oXtjc 
TfjQ  vvKTOQ  eyiyJA/i£0a,  «  our  vessel 
having  sunk  (foundered)  in  the  middle  of 
the  Adriatic  sea,  we  swam  the  whole 
night."  Joseph.  Vit.  §  3.  Stephena 
(quotes  as  an  example- of  the  word  sig- 
nifying to  dip,  the  following  from  Pin- 
tarch  de  Suptnrstit.  n)y  TTipifJikKTpiav 
M^i  ypavy,  kal  ^kirrnrov  tnavToy 
tig  ^AXcurjuy  Kal  Kadlcrag  ky  rff  yjf 
htrifitot^troy,  "  call  an  old  woman 
skilled  in  bakinfj^,  and  baptize  thyself  iu 
the  sea,  and  sitting  down  on  the. ground 
remain  all  day:*' — ^but  in. this  passage 
(idTTTiaoy  evidently  seems  to  mean  no 
more  than  wash  thyse^,  Josephus  uses  it 
twice  concerning  the  death  of  Aristo- 
bulns,  the  brother  of  Mariamne,  who 
was  drowned  through  Herod's  initiga* 
tion  at  Jericho,  by  certain  Greeks,  who 
enticed  him  into  the  water  to  swim,  and 
then,  under  pretence  of  play,  immersed 
him  or  kept  him  under  water,  till  he  died. 
fiairril^ovTiQ,  o^k  dyviKay  ^«c  Kal 
nayrdvaffiy  inrowyl^ai,  Jewiilh  An6q. 
B.  XV.  chap.  iu.  §  3.  Again,  i^  hia 
wars,  of  the  Jews,  B.  I.  chap.  xxii.  $  2. 
'*.  The  young  man  was  sent  to  Jericho,, 
and  there,  according  to  his  orders,  being 
immened  in  a  fish  pond,  he  came  to.  his 
epd :"  (ia7rTl(op,iyoc  Iv  icoXi//t/3^p^, 

These,  I  conceive^  to  be  genuine  in- 
stances of  Immerswn  baptism.  Aa  in- 
the  case  of  fidirrw,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  f^o  for  them  to  Josephus,  and  toolaer 
wiiters  of  merely  human  authority,  be» 
cause  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with 
an  instance  of  Immersion  Baptiem  in  the* 
Holy  Scriptures.  There  is  one  p<^nt  in 
which  some  of  these  instances  differ  from 
the  examine  given  of  the  same  meaning  of 
/3a7rr(ii.  In  that,  it  was  applied  to' 
what  a  man  did  to  himself.  Here,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that^  in  some  of  the 
cases,  there  are  dippers  as  well  as  dipped, 
and  the  other  cases  also,  are  not  those  of 
voluntary  plunging,  but  of  fatal  sinking.' 
Is  this  the  pattern  of  baptizers  and  bap- 
tized ?  Shall  we  illustrate  the  office  of 
John  the  Baptist  and  of  the  aposties  and 
evangelists  of 'Christ,  by  the  worit  of 
3Q8 
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phitfdential  dcttniction^  or  that  of  mar- 
4erert?  But  what  elstf  can  we  draw 
from  sinkiog  ships,  or  a  youth  betrayed 
to  death  by  the  hands  of  assassins  ? 
These  examples  imply,  not  a  mere  dippingf 
and  tip  again;  an  imtnendon  immeiUately 
followed  by  an  cMeniMii  bat  a  continued 
and  permiaent  tmniersson ;  a  remaining^ 
Uilder  water.  And  evei^f  thing,  which 
isthns^d  to  be  made  to  siodB,  Is  iiiider- 
stood  to  continue  In  Umt  ttttttd,  unless, 
like  a  bladder,  It  shquld  riiie  again  by  its 
own  biioyani y«  It  is  imp{)j»ible,  then, 
to  apply  siuch  exjunpleg  na  a  rule  for 
Cbriatiaa  Baptism/ *^ — pp.  42 — 44. 

We  must  again  warn  the  reader 
tliat  our  critique  can  give  no  ade- 
quate iflea  of  the  reasonings  of 
ihia  work.  The  passages  selected 
by  UH  are  necessarily  weakened  in 
Uieir  force,  by  being^  detached 
from  their  connexion  ;  while  much 
19  omitted,  which  is  necessary  to 
their  being  clearly  iiaderstood. 
We  are  greatly  pleased  with  some 
of  Mr.  £wiDg*s  remarks  on  Dr. 
Campbell,  whose  authority,  as  a 
<Jritic,  has  often  been,  quoted  by 
Antipsedobapitists.  We  apprehend 
some  things  said  in  this  volume 
will  tend  greatly  to'  weaken  the 
stretigth  of  that  authority.  It  is 
not  what  Campbell  or  any  body 
else  says,  that  we  are  bound  to 
receive^  but  what  he  brings  evi- 
dence to  support.  This  we  appre« 
hend  he  has  failed  to  do,  in  »up« 
port  of  snch  strange  and  uncouth 
phras^oldgy  as  immersion  in  the 
Bdy  Ghost. 

•'He  tahie  of  Dr.  C.'s  aMertiob  I 
wiih  not  to  depreciate.  I  havt  lon^;  ad- 
mired hia  snperior  abilitiea  And  acqmre- 
ments.  Wherever  hia  miBdwaa  thorough- 
ly engaged  in  hia  subject,  hia  inquiries 
i^iear  to  have  been  conducted  with  the 
gr^ateat  possible  accuracy.  But  on  save- 
ml  articles  of  revealed"  religion,  he  has 
evideatly  written  with  an  indulged  negli- 
gecice.  I  have  always  had  little  con- 
«  IMeace  io  hia  milking  a  conscientious 
confession  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 
tt'lth  regard  to  Baptism  in  particular, 
he  ^eems  to  have  had  a  vanity  in  patro- 
nizing what  he  did  not  practise.  Tlie 
ftossage  on  this  subject,  in  his  Lectures 
on  Systematic  Theology  and  Pulpit  Elo- 
quence, (very  naturally  quoted  by  Dr. 
Ryland  in  his  Candid  Statement,)  is 
nothing  but  a  roecimen  of  the  easy  con- 
sdeoce  with  wmch  lie  could  impute  dog- 
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matiam  to  others,  while  he  was  dogooa- 
tizing  hiuiself  with  the  most  glariiig 
license. ,  Remarks  so  uniforoiiy  p«LrUui, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  erroneooa  and 
careiess^  as  tuose  wiiieh  he  every  where 
makes  on  Baptism,  cannot  pua»  without 
amiuaUversiou  trom  some  even  ot'  hia 
(P^tcit  admirer8."-^pp.  87-^9. 

No  part  of  this  volume  has 
pleased  us  more  than  the  obscr- 
valions  on  Rom.  vi.  4.  The  ex- 
pression, "  buried  with  Christ  in 
Baptism,"  has  gone  a  great  Way  to 
proselyte  many  to  immersion  bap- 
tism. Mr.  Ewing  has  examined 
the  passage  with  great  attention, 
and  has  completdy  succeeded,  as 
we  conceive,  m  establishing  a  very 
different  view  of  it.  He  considers 
the  scriptural  manner  of  being 
buried — the  manner  in  which  Christ 
was  buried — the  unipn  with  Christ 
in  his  burial,  which  is  signified  by 
our  baptism,  and  the  design  of  tlie 
Apostle  in  reminding  us  of  this 
sign  of  that  union.  After  having 
collected  the  statements  of  Scrip* 
ture,  respecting  the  circumstances 
which  properly  constituted  the 
burial  of  the  Saviour,  the  author 
proceeds— 

"  Let  me  beg  my  reader  to  familiarice 
tlds  hiatorical  narrative  to  his  mind.  A 
wealthy  neighbour  has  in  his  garden  a 
mount  consiatiitf  of  solid  rock.  In  tha 
side  of  this  rock  he  hewed  out  a  tomb. 
Which  he  iht^nded  fbr  the  reception  of 
Ids  own  body.  But  a  remarkable  Mcm> 
rence  induces  him .  to  alter  his  pfHrpoaeu 
Hia  dearest  fidtnd  suffers  for  his  sake  an 
accursed  death }  and,  on  the  very  day  of 
the  execution,  he  obtains  leave  to  dis- 
pose of  his  friend^  dead  body.  He  de- 
termines to  bury  him  in  his  own  new 
tomb,  with  the  hightei  honours.  Bat 
the  Sabbath,  which  is  at  hand,  must 
suspend  the  performance  of  the  rites. 
All  that  eian  be  done,  in  the  mean  time, 
is  to  maks  a  conunetlcement,  which 
shall  preserve  the  body  firom  decay. 
This  done,  it  is  carried  into  the  new 
tomb  in  the  side  of  the  mount,  which  is 
in  the  garden.  There  it  is  placed  on  the 
stone  table  in  the  centre,  or  on  one  ol- 
the  stone  benches  by  the  side  of  the  apart- 
ment. It  is  not  interred  ;  for  thoise  who 
are  to  proceed  with  the  funeral  rites  see 
the  body,  and  how  it  is  laid,  and  are 
satisfied,  Ihal  noiftlttg  but  gtstting  the 
door  opeded  will  bt  neeessary  to  their 
havipg  access  to  the  body,  after  the  Sah- 
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batik  is  of«r.  The  door  is  fostened,  and 
all  retire.  On  iht  return  of  the  em- 
iMlmers,  on  the  third  day,  the  door  is 
opc^rt,  and  the  body  is  ^ne.  Reader, 
scrntimxe  my  representation.  Hare  I 
suppressed  any  thing  wl^ch  the  history 
mentions  or  suggests?  Hare  I  added 
any  tiling  which  the  history  does  not  ex- 
press or  imply  ?  Is  there  a  conceptio»s 
which  the  rest  of  the  scriptures,  the 
dasrical  historians,  and  the  ibost  en- 
r^tened  travellers  into  the  Holy  Land, 
do  not  confirm  ?  Is  there  h^f  colouring, 
any  artifice;  or  any  inadvertence,  any 
mistake  >  If  you  detect  any  thing  of  ^is 
kind,  deduct  It  fh>m  my  armament,  and 
place  it,  if  necessary,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  But  when  ail  is  done, 
tell  me,  may  I  not  turn  to  the  advocates 
'  of  immersion  Baptism,  mA  say,  **  la 
there  a  single  point  of  resemblance^  be- 
tween the  burial  oC  OhHst  attd  your 
method  of  baptizing?  Is  there  one 
shadow  of  proof,  or  even  of  possibility, 
that  the  history  of  the  one  should  enjoin, 
or  so  much  as  countenance  the  practice 
of  the  other?"  The  inference  so  fre- 
quently drawn  from  the  passage  before 
US,  is  a  hit  specimen  of  many  cases,  in 
wkieh  a  superficial  glanee  seems  per- 
Ibctly  decisive  on  one  side,  while  a 
thorough  investigation  proves  really  de- 
cisive on  the  other."-^pp.  103,  103. 

We  should  be  very  glad  to  fol* 
low  our  author  through  the  rett  of 
the  work^  but  we  must  forbear. 
We  wish  particularly  to  call  atten- 
tion to  his  discussion,  respecting 
the  mode  of  Baptism.  On  the 
other  part  of  the  subjeot  he  has 
dlso  ofiered  many  things  worthy 
of  attention,,  and  calculated  to 
show  that  the  subject  is  still  de« 
itorrrag  of  oo&sidenitioB^aBd  mora 
connected  with  other  parts  of  truth 
than  mapy  seem  to  thinks  The 
mode,  we  are  awarcy  is  g(eneraUy 
eooBidered  the  lea^  impoftatit  part 
of  die  disoussionu  In  some  re-^ 
spects  it  certainly  is  so.  But  when 
it  is  maintained  that  baptism,  by 
pouring  is  not  baptism,  that» 
though  thus  performed,  evto  on 
an  adult  profession,  it  must  be 
repeated  by  immersion,  when  epi- 
thets of  coi^mpt  are  frequently 
employed,  respecting  this  mode  of 
celebrating  the  sacred  institution, 
^  the  matter  cea^ses  to  be  nn\to^ 
portant.  Many  persons  we  know 
have  been  more  stmmbled  by  the 
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arguments  in  favour  of  immersion 
than  by  tho«e  ^gtkinst  the  infant 
subjects  of  this  ordinance,  and 
many,  after  first  doubting  about 
thfe  mode,  have  been  led  after- 
wards to  relinquish  infhtit  baptism 
entirely.  Besides,  it  is  not  every 
Ghristien,  or  Christian  minister, 
who  is  able  to  treat  this  part  of 
the  controversy  with  the  learning 
and  at)ility  whicli  are  displayed 
by  Mr.  Ewing.  On  this  account, 
we  again  renew  our  hearty  com-, 
mendations  of  the  Essay,  and  our 
sincere  wishes,  that,  if  it  do  not 
terminate  the  discussion,  the  ar*' 
gument  may  be  carried  on  in  the 
liame  Christian  manner. 
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The  Christian  and  Civic  Economy 
of  large  Towns.  By  Thomas. 
Chalmers,  D.  D.  Vol.  2.  Bvo, 
8s.  6d — London:  Whittaker^ 
1823. 
HowsvKR  close  may  be  the  con-* 
nexion  between  the  Christian  and 
Civic  «— distinguishing  the  latter 
from  municipal  regulation— eco- 
nomy of  towns^  they  are,  in  theif 
elements,  distinct;  the  first  re- 
lating to.  religious  instruction,  and 
the  latter,  so  far  as  the  subject 
immediately  before  us  is  concerned, 
providing  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
destitute  poor.  We  have  already 
given  a  general  outline  of  Dr. 
Chalmers's  educational  system^ 
and  W6  shottld  w>w  proceed,  in 
course,  to  detail  and  discuss  his 
plans  for  the  amdi(Mration  or  rath^c 
the  abolition  of  pauperism*  We 
hate,  however,  several  reasons  fbr 
dedifahig  to  pufsue  this  line '  6t 
inquiry  to  any  considerable  extent* 
We  shrink  from  the  encounter  of 
a  subject  which  takes  in  so  large  a 
field  of  experimental  investigation, 
and  admits  such  a  host  of  uncer- 
tain speculations ;  we  are,  nKN'e-* 
over>  deterred  by  the  considera-* 
tioti  of  the  dispropoi'tiouate  &m\te^ 
which  must  be  occupied  by  a 
regular  disquisition  on  these  knottfy 
and  doubtful  points^    If  we  wer« 
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inclined  to  take  side  in  so  compli- 
cated a  qiiestioa,  our  leaqing 
woi^Id  be  to  the  views  of  the>  aboli- 
tionists, with  exceptions  in  favour 
of  age,  disease,  and  orplian  in- 
fancy. Our  review  of  this  second 
volume  of  a  work^  in  many  respects 
most  admirable  and  useful,  will, 
therefore,  be  confined  to  generali- 
ties ;  but,  previously  to  any  fur- 
ther comment,  we  must  b^  per- 
mitted again  to  touch  upon  the. 
statements  of-  our  former  article, 
pur  readers  will  remember  that  in 
our  last  number  we  extracted, 
from  the  first  volume  of  the  pre- 
sent work^  a  brief  account  of  the 
successful  exertions  of  an  individual 
who  had  appropriated  to  himself 
a  small  district,  and  introduced 
into  it  the  almost  pastoral  dis- 
cipline recommended  by  Dr.  Chal- 
mers. We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
following  interesting  details  have 
reference  to  the  same  case,  though 
the  mention  of  the  Saltraarket 
might  seem  to  connect  it  with  a 
meritorious  association  ^hich  has 
undertaken  the  moral  culture  of 
that  demesne. 

"That  district  of  the  Saltraarket, 
trfaich  is  referred  to  in  the  secbnel  chapter 
of  this  work,  has  now,  for  several  yeard, 
been  under  the  tuperintenda&ce  of  the 
same  teacher  who  originally  assumed  it. 
In  respect  of  poverty,  we  should  regard 
it  as  rather  beneath  the  average  state  of 
our  operative  population;  and,  accord- 
ivgly,  it  was.  proposed,  at  the  outset, 
that  all  the  expenses  of  the  tittle  instita- 
tion  which  has  been  reared  in  it,  in- 
cluding the  rent  of  the  room,  with  the 
cost  of  the  ftiel  and  candles,  and  a  small 
library  of  books,  should  be  defrayed  by 
the  subscriptions  of  the  charitable.  Bui 
this  had  not  been  prosecuted  with  vigour 
enough  to  meet  all  the  charges  of  this 
humble  eoncem,  and  the  teacher  resolved 
to  throw  himself  on  the  good-will  and 
resources  of  the  parents  themselves.  It 
is  true,  that  by  a  small  monthly  payment, 
which  i9  most  cheerfully  rendered  on  the 
part  of  his  scholars,  he  has  been  enabled 
to  overtake  and  to  overpass  all  the  ex- 
penses of  his  little  seminary.  The  maU'\ 
rUU  it  may  be  thought,  of  this  free-will 
offering  is  so  insignificant  as  to  prove 
nothing.  But  the  alacrity  wherewith  it 
was  rendered  ;  the  conscious  ability  that 
i^M  indicated  for  the  required  sacrifice. 
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and  for  a  great  deal  more;  the  additional 
interest  that  was  felt  in  the  school,  when 
each  was  thus  led  to  regard  it  as  a 
nursling  aqd  a  dependant  of  his  own ; 
the  unexpected  support  that  was  given, 
not  one  family  being  deficient  of  its 
qiV>ta,  thoiigh  the  very  poorest  of  th^ 
territory  had  to  share  in  it ;  the  certain 
air  and  consequence  of  patronage  where- 
with this  proposal  invested  all  the  con- 
tributors ;  the  delight  expressed  hy  them- 
at  tlieir  own  independance,  not  unmixed, 
perhaps,  wi^h  somewhat  of  a  generous 
disdain  towards  any  obligntion  of  the 
sort  firom  their  betters  in  society, — ^these 
were  the  tokens  of  a  sufficiency  and  a 
spirit  that  still  remain  with  the  very 
humblest 'Dof  our  peasantry,  and  are 
enough  to  indicate  such  elements  of 
moral  greatness,  as  only  tfeed  to  be 
called  back  again  from  the  dormancy 
into  which  they  had  been  cradled  by  the 
hand  of  pauperism,^ when  they  shall  rear 
anew,  and  in  the  bosom  of  our  commu- 
nity, all  those  guarantees  for  the  susr 
tenance  of  our  people  that  this  cruel 
foster-mother  has  destroyed. 

<<  We  are  glad  to  understao4  that  so 
good  an  example  is  now  beginning  to  be 
copied,  and  that  about  ten  of  the  Sabbath 
school  districts,  in  that  neighbourhood 
of  the  town,  have  been  recently  laid 
under  the  same  system  of  management. 
There  is  a  most  willing  concurreuce,  in 
them  all,  on  the  part  of  the  'population ; 
and  fitted  as  such  an  economy  is,  both  to 
honour  them,  aad  to  fasten,  more  tena- 
ciously than  before,  the  roots  of  each 
little  association,  among  the  families 
that  are.  thus  admitted  to  hourish  and* 
to  uphold  it,- we  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  same  practice  to  every  other 
local  teacher,  who_may  have  obtained  a 
sufficient  intimacy  with  the  people,  to 
have  made  sure  of  th^r  confidence,  and 
of  the  satisftiction  which  tbe^  feel  in  the 
lundfiesB  and  usefulness  of  his  labcnm." 
^pp.79— 81. 

'  There  cau,  unhappily,  be  no 
doubt  of  the  injurious  ^ecl  of 
a  legislalrr e  system  of  pauperism 
en  the  morals  of'  a  pedple.  It  at 
once  separates  society  into  two 
classes,  not  those  of  the  patron 
atid  the  client,  not  those  of  the 
liberal  sympathizer  with  misery^ 
and  the  grateful  receiver  of  a 
freely  bestowed  bounty,  but  those 
of  the  taxed  akid  amerced  con- 
tributor^  and  the  fierce  and  jealous 
claimant  on  the  ground  of  right. 
It  dams  up  the  generous  stream  of 
beneficence,  and  gives  plausibility 
to  the  cold  and  selfish  plea  of 
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avarice.  The  fine  feelings  both  of 
charity  and  of  independence  are 
destroyed ;  the  parish  dole  be- 
comes an  estimated  item  in  the 
anticipated  resources  of  married 
life,  and,  in  England  at  least,  we 
believe  that  many  a  wretched 
union  is  formed,  on  the  mere  cal- 
culation that,  let  poverty  and  idle- 
ness bring  in  what  ills  they  may, 
the  overseers*  allowance  will,  at 
least,  shut  out  the  evil  most  to  be 
dreaded,  that  of  absolute  starva- 
tion. The  system  is,  moreover, 
every  way  unequal  in  its  operation  ; 
it  taxes  the  means  of  those  in 
mere  circumstances  of  competency, 
'  more  heavily  than  it  does  the 
abundance  of  the  wealthy;  it 
crushes  landed  property,  while  it 
does  not  touch  the  mterest  of 
money  or  mercantile  profits.  But 
there  is  little  necessity  for  recapitu- 
lating the  inflictions  of  a  scourge 
concerning  which  it  may  b^  said 
that  all  feel  it,  all  would  wish  it 
removed,  but  few  are  agreed  as  to 
the  mode  or  the  practicability  of 
its  extirpation. 

In  Scotland  the  public  provisbn 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  smaller 
communities,  arises  from  voluntary 
contribution  only ;  in  large  towns 
compulsory  assessments  have  been 
superadded.  Dr.  Chalmers  con- 
tends, that  the  latter  are  unnecesr 
sary,  and  injurious,  and  that  the 
former,  under  an  enlighl,eped  super- 
intendence, is  amply  sufficient.  It 
would  be  little  .to  the  edification  of 
our  readers  were  we  to  go  through 
the  different  gradations  of  manage- 
ment by  which  the  Scottish  system 
is  distinguished.    The  Kirk  Ses- 
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ledge,  vigilance,  and  kindness, 
yielding  nothing  to  rapacity  or 
indolence,  but  providing  for  the 
absolute  necessities  of  poverty, 
and  leaving  every  thing  else  to  the 
unfettered  impulses  of  neighbourly 
charity. 

**  Wlien  one  applies  for  admittance, 
through  his  deacon,  upon  our  funds,  the 
first  thing  to  be  inquired  into  is,  if  there 
be  any  kind  of  yfnt-k  that  he  ran  yet  do, 
so  as  either  tt)  kix^pliim  nltogt^ther  off, 
or,  as  to  make  ^  purtiat  aHowanc^,  serve 
for  his  necessities.  The  scrond,  what 
his  relations  anrl  friends  arc  willing  to  dd 
for  them.  Tha  third,  whether  he  is  % 
hearer  in  any  dissi^ntmg  place  of  woribip^ 
and  whether  it^  S^^ion  will  cozitribitte 
to  his  relief.  And,  if,  after  theite  pre- 
vious inquiries,  it  be  fuund,  that  further 
relief  is  necessnry,  then  there  must  be  a 
strict  ascertain niL^nt  of  his  term  of  re^ 
ndencc  ia  Glasgow,  and  whether  be  be 
yet  on  the  funds  of  the  Town  Hospital, 
or  is  obtaining  relief  Ifrom  an^  other 
parish. 

<<  If,  upon  all  these  points  being  ascer- 
tdned,  the  deacon  of  the  proportion  wtiere 
he  resides,  still  conceives  him  an  object 
for  our  assistance,  he  will  inquire  whether 
a  stimll  tcmpoftiry  an!  will  meet  the 
oCL'H^JOEi,  and  statca  this  to  the  fir»t  ordi* 
nary  iot?<^tinf^.  Butj  if  instead  of  this, 
he  conceives  him  a  fit  suhjc^ct  for  a  re^ 
gular  allowance,  he  will  receive  the  as- 
sistance of  aaolher  dracon  to  complete 
and  confirm  his  inquiries ,  by  the  aext 
ordioary  meeting  thereafter,  at  which 
time,  the  applicant »  if  thej  stUl  ihmk 
hi  in  a  fit  object.  Is  brought  before  us, 
and  r^^ceiTcd  upon  the  ftind  at  such  a  rate 
of  allowance  as,  upcn  all  the  drcum- 
stanccfl  of  the  case,  the  meeting  of  de^« 
cans  shall  judge  proper,"^— pp*  151, 152, 

The  effect  of  his  system  is  thus^ 
described. 

<<  We  hav^  now  breathed  in  both  theie 
eleibents— that  of  a  parish,  whose'  stp- 
plies  foi^tiie  poor  were  enforced  by  stoat 
legality ;  and  that  of  a  parish  where  this 

s.on.  the  General  Session  the  S^'^^^^^^.'^JT^.g 
Town  Hospital,  have  each  their  ^^^  feeHng  is,  that  the  air  in  wUch  irt 
distinct  office  and  jurisdiction,  nowmore,  isofasofterandmovsbenir- 
but  notwithstanding  the  imposing  nant  quality  than  before.  Nor  'w  it  diffi- 
aspect  of  an, ascending  scale  of  «"**  to  comprehend  why,  in  this 


inspection  and  control,  the  ]plan 
se6m8  to  us,  from  its  complication, 
even  less  effective  than  the  exist- 
ing law  of  England.  In  lieu  of 
all  tlufl.  Dr.  CJhalme^a  would  sub- 
stitute a  syst^n  of  local  know- 


state  of  things,  many  asperities  ought  to 
hsTe  subsided.  When  a  people  are  more 
thrown  upon  themselves,  they  soon  find, 
t|iat,  as  it  were  by  jprprotfim,  they  draw 
additionally  more  out  of  their  own  pro- 
per resources,  thua  they  ever  drew  from 
puldic  charity— -w  as  to  be  pOi(itiTe]y  iki 
dicttinstUKes  of  greater  comfort  and 
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by  gmng^  up  all  connexion  with 
the  Towi^  Hospital,  placed  them* 
selves  out  of  the  range  of  compuU 
sory  assessment^  and  three  others 
have  partially  adopted  the  same 
system. 

In  his  plans  for  the  alteration, 
and  ultimately  for  the  entire  re- 
peal of  the  English  Poor  Lavs, 
Dr.  Chalmers  is  fully  alive  to  the 
expediendy  of  proceeding  cau- 
tiously, aod  of  allowing  sufficient 
time  for  a  fair  trial  of  the  change 
of  system.  He  proposes  that  the 
General  Act  should  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  framed  so  as  to  povide ' 
for  three  distin<^t  objects.  1.  The 
substitution  of  gratuitous  for  legal 
.  charity  in  any  parish  of  which  a 
given  majority  shall  petition  for 
licence  to  adopt  the  free  system. 
2.  While  preserving  their  actual 
rights  to  all  such  poor  as  have  a 
claim  under  the  present  laws,  it 
would  be  expedient  to  take  away 
both  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ma^s- 
tracy,  and  the  parochial  power  of 
making  a  rate,  and  to  give  a  fresh 
constitution  to  the  vedtry.  3.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  a^^int 
a  Parliamentary  Commission,  to 
watch  over  die  progress^  and  de- 
termine die  efficiency  <^  the  new 
system. 

Dr;  Chalmers  is  sanguine  in  his 
expecti^tions  of  success.  He  is  so 
far  ftoia  any  apprdimisioii  of  de» 
felcation  in  the  fand  of  volimtary 
charity,  ihat  he  anticipates  a  m»u 
plus  appUcat^  to  the  impoitaat 
work  of  general  instruction,  and 
thus  multiplying  the  secorHies 


sufikiency  thim  ever.  But^more  impor- 
tant sdU :  wbatct&'er  of  intercourse  there 
is  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  under 
this  reformed  economy,  is  purified  of  all 
that  soreness  and  bitterness  which  attach 
to  the  ministrations  of  charity,  so  long 
as  the  imagii^ition  of  a  right  is  made  to 
adhere  to  it.  There  no  longer  remaineth 
this  freezing  iugredient,  either  to  chill 
the  sympathies  of  the  one  party,  or  the 
gratitude  of  the  other.  And,  on  the 
INrbole,  there  is  nothing  more  certain, 
than  tbQt  when  compulsory  pauperism  is 
ahblishcd  in  any  parish,  and  the  interest 
H  would  provide  for  is  left  to  the  opera- 
^on  of  spontaneous  charity,  then  does  the 
tone  of  this  little  coQymonwealth  become 
less  harsh  and  less  refractory  than  it  was 
— a  kindlier  spint  is  felt  throughout; 
and  it  soon  becomes  palpable  as  day, 
vndet  which  of  the  two  systems  it  is 
that  we  have  the  more  humanized,  and 
un^r  which  of  them  it  is,  that  we  have 
the  more  hard-£|Voure4  populatioo."— 
pp.  J$3r-165. 
*  »  ♦  .  •  •.•  • 
*'  Coldness,  and  cruelty,  and  hardi- 
hood, are  the  inseparable  associates  of 
l^aji  .charity,  and  it  is  under  the  weight 
of  Its  oppressive  inflnences  that  all  the 
opposite  characteristics  of  our  nature-* 
Its  tenderness,  and  gentleness,  and  com- 
passion, .  have  been  so  grievously  over- 
borne. These,  however,  are  ready  to 
burst  forth  9gain  in  all  theb  old  and 
native  efflorescence,  on  the  moment  that 
i^is  heavy  incumbrappe  is  cleared  away 
iron  the  soil  of  humanity.  It  is  indeed 
9trange»  that  the  advocates  of  pauperism 
fihoula  have  so  reproached  its  enemies 
for  all  those  stem  qualities  of  the  heart, 
wherewith  it  is  the  direct  tendency  of 
their  own  system  to  steel  the  bpsoms  of 
its  hard  aocl  hacknled  administrators; 
or^  because  the  latter  have  affirmed  that 
the  cause  of  indigence  may  safely  be 
confided  to  those  spontaneous  sympathies 
whioh  Bi^^ue  has  implaiited,  «nd  ^hich 
Christianity  fosters  in  the  bos^m  of  maa^ 
they  should  therefore  have  been  charged 
hf  the  lon»er  with  a  cDnipimcy  (q  damp 
and  lo  disparage  those  smpsthkw  wm 
•ft  attevipt  to  eradkafee  ttKwe  i^f ry  prwo- 
ylos  on  wmcb  they  repost  s»  ffinch  of 
thehr  dep9iulenee»  «ad  tp  the  power  of 
,wbwfa>  and  ^e  impoiRtaiwe  of  wluoh> 
thev  teMBe  jrendend  m  awaid  of  a  nsoat 
1^  «ad  hottoaiiahlf  taatijviofly."-— ^. 

The  plan  of  Dr.  Chalmers  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  adopted  in 
Glai^w  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  General  Session  has  resigpaed 
to  the  different  Kirk  Sessions  the 
^p^n^eme^t  of  'the  colkctions, 
Jicihite  two  out  of  ten  pafiihi»>bavc» 


,<«  against  panperism,  by  widening^ 
through  education,  the  moral  distance 
be);ween  tiie  habits  of  the  people,  and  a 
condition  so  degrading.  Ana  tihare  ii 
somethiag  more  to  be  taken  to  aeeonnt 
than  ti>e  eventnalgood  of  snch  a  destina- 
tion. It  lends  a  most  important  facility 
to  youir  present  administration.  It  en- 
ables you  to  meet  evefy  applicant  ficar  fe- 
Hef,  vitfa  an  argoment  that  will  modente 
the  tone  of  his  depwmdj  aod  perhaps 
shame  him  altogether  away  from  it 
You  aan  then  ten  him,  that,  hy  his  ibr- 
bearance^  he  leates  7^  in  bMer  eon- 
««M  for  thr  rtnef  Of  iNDillfls  Bim  ] 
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liclpless  than  his  own ;  that  he  in  fact 
trill  lie  a  virtual  contributor  to  the  good 
of  humanity,  and  to  the  interest  or  the 
rising  generation,  simply  by  shifting 
for  himself,  and  Jcaring  yonr  fund  entire 
and  uutouched  for  higher  charities ;  that 
he  ought,  %>n  this  ground,  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  you ;  and  that  he  renders 
Ji  most  important  co-operation,  when  be 
ceases  to  be  burdensome,  and  ministers 
'with  his  own  hands  to  his  own  necessities. 
Such  an  argument  tells  with  prodigious 
efilct  in  many  parishes  of  Scotland*- 
and  it  wni  tell  in  England  too,  as  soon 
as  it  is  relieved  from  that  artificial  system, 
by  whfch  the  worth  and  capability  of  the 
popular  mind  are  now  orcrborne.  There 
will  at  length  be  a  kindred  spirit,  be- 
tween the  aristocracy  of  a  parish  and  its 
common  people.  Poblic  charity  will  fall 
into  desuetude.  Instead  of  a  now  appre- 
hended deficiency  in  the  voluntary  fund, 
th^re  will  be  a  now  unlocked  i<sr  surplus. 
The  point  will  not  merely  lie  carried,  but 
overcarried— and  the  best  auxiliaries  on 
Uie  side  of  this  great  reforaiation,  will 
be  found  in  that  very  class  of  families, 
out  of  which  pauperism  now  draws  its 
Tavening  myriads.** — pp.  350—363, 

With  much  valuable  information 
and  reasoning  on  economical  sub- 
jects, these  volumes  mingle  many 
'passages  of  rich  and  animated 
'Composition  ;  and,  though  we  dif- 
fer entirely  from  Dr.  Chalmers 
jn  isome  of  his  ecclesiastical  prin- 
ciples, we  have  risen  from  the 
perusal  of  the  work  with  increased 
veneration  for  his  character  and 
abilities  as  a  political  economist 
and  as  a  Christian  philanthropist. 

We  are  not  aware  how  far  the 
views  of  Dr*  Chalmers  may  h^ve 
the  approbation  of  influential  men  ; 
but  if  we  are  to  consider  the 
Quarterly  Review  as  expressing 
their  prevailing  sentiments,  and  to 
fonn  our  judgment  from  a  singu- 
larly weak  i^nd  blundering  article 
in  the  last  number^  hit  ideas  stand 
little  chance  of  patronage  from  the 
constituted  authorities. 


ThoughU  on  the  An^ican  and  An- 
glo-American Churches,  By  John 
Brisled. 

(Conelud€dfr&mp«ige2!i6.J 

T'hb   Rev.  T.  C.  Wilks,  in  the 
wark  before-mentioned,   had  en- 
CoNo.  Mag.  No.  69. 


forced  his  arguments  in  /avout*  of 
the  necessity  of  national  Church 
Establishments,  by  a  reference  to 
the  state,  of  reHgtous  profession  in 
the  American  Union.  In  teh  out  6f 
fifteen  States,  it  seems,  that  there 
is  <*  no  provision  far  the  mainte- 
nance of  religions  instruptors."-^ 
*'  Eight  have  no  religious  creed, 
the  others  use  a  formalist ;  i.  e. 
three  require  tfbclief  in  God;  oife, 
faith  in  the  Gospel;  two,  faith  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testam^t; 
ibur,  faith  in  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion.** A  farther  reference  to  the 
calculations  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyknan 
Beecher  makes  it  appear,  that  five 
millions  out  i^  eight  '^  are  destU 
tute  of  competent  reHgiouS^  instruc- 
tion." A  very  important  part  of 
this  inquiry  turns  upon  the  predse 
force  of  tlie  word  "  competent." 
We  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Wilkis 
would  restrict  it  to  the  sermons 
and  liturgies  of  an  Episcopalian 
Jiiprarchy;  but  we  apprehend^  that 
he  would  use  the  phrase  in  a  more 
limited  sense  than  we  should  feel 
willing  to  admit  Even  Dr. 
Beecher  is  jrot  altogether  free  from 
prejudice  in  this  point;  though 
"  a  stout  corigregationalist,'*  he 
seems  to  h^ve  a  tolerably  ^iscopal 
disinclination  to  countenance  irre- 
gularity. 

<'  A  large  deduction  is  to  be  made 
from  J>t.  Beecher's  calculations ;  so  for, 
at  least,  as  relates  to  their  fatal  auguiy 
for  the  future.  He  counts  only  rtgidir 
clergy ;  all  the  rest  go  for  nothing  with 
him.  By  regular  clergy,  however,  he 
does  net  intend,  as  do  our  high-church 
formalists,  to  designate  merely  the  epit- 
copal  pri^thood,  for  this  profound  and 
celebrated  Connecticut  divine,  is  himself 
a  stout  congregationalist ;  but  such  only 
>8  have  been  regularly  trained  to  the 
minisUy  of  reconciliation,  at  some  aca- 
.demic  institution,  or  college;  whether 
at  Harvard,  Priuceton,  Yale,  or  else- 
where. * 

'*  Now,  ^nthin  the  limits  of  this  cal- 
culation are  not  included  all,  even  of  the 
.  Independent,  Presbyterian,  and  Episco^ 
pal  ckrgy,  throughout  the  Union.  And 
they  do  not  comprehend  any  of  the  tinree 
thousand  irregular  Baptist  preachers; 
the  one  thousand  travelling,  and  the  foiir 
thousand  local   preachers,   among  tb* 
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Methodists :  both  of  ttrhom,  as  religions 
bodies,  preach  the  Gospel  faithfhlly  and 
Sttccessftilly,  to  the  conversion  and  sal- 
ration  of  sinners ;  the  Baptists  as  Cal- 
vinists;  the  Methodists  as  Armimans. 
Deduct  the  services  of  all  but  college- 
bred  ministers  in  England,  and  the  reli- 
gion of  that  country  will  be  in  a  very 
small  way.  The  deiigy  of  all  arms,  \t 
the  United  States,  may  be  thus  counted 
in  round  numbers : 

American*  Anglo  Church,  or  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  -        -        •      300 
Presbyterian,  since  their  late  Junc- 
tion       1,300 

Congregattonal  or  Independent  -  1,600 
3ap.tists,  chiefly  particular,  some 

general  -        .        -        .  3,000 

Methodists,  travdlingpreachen  -  1,000 
Local  preaehATs  ...  4,000 
•All  other  denomioatioBS,  includ- 

ii;«p  Papists    •        .        .        «      600 
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loads  of  Missionaries  coming  into  Prince- 
ton, on  their  way  to  the  Indians  !  The 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall 
be  glad  for  them.  And  how  still  more 
astonishing  that  these  Indians  should  be 
made  willing  to  devote  to  the  education 
of  their  children  all  the  dollars  paid  to 
them,  in  annual  instalments,  for  lands, 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
*'  Blessed  be  God !  the  appearances 
in  aU  Christian  countries  indicate,  that 
we  are  rapidly  passing  into  a  new  order 
of  things.  Indeed,  all  the  great  events 
of  our  own  times  seem  but  the  harbinger 
of  Alt  appearance,  who  is  the  desire  of 
all  nations."— pp.  289,  290. 

A  general  scheme  for  ihe  esta- 
blishment  of  a  national  church  in 
America,  seems  a  measure  very 
Uttle  likely  to  be  adopted,  since 
there  are  many  and  formidable 
difficulties  in  its  way  at  the  very 
outset.  In  the  first  place,  Congress 
has  no  power  to .  decree  such  a 
measure,  since  the  federal  consti« 
tution  leaves  the  business  of  eccle- 
siastical reffimen  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  legislatures; 
and,  secondly,  if  such  a  plan  were 
in  agitation.  It  would  be  no  eitsy 
matter  to  determine  which  should 
be  the  dominant  sect.  *'  Cer- 
tainly," says  Mr.  Bristed,  "  it 
would  not  be  the  American- Anglo 
Church;  and  the  political  prece^ 
dency  would  not  easily  be  settled 
among  the  Presbyterians,  Congre- 
gationalists,  Methodists,  and,  Bap- 
tists." After  having  referred  to 
certain  statements  of  Dr.  Chal- 
'mers,  Mr.  B.  makes  the  following 
important  remarks  in  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  patronage. 

'^  Does  Dr.  Chalmers  exhibit  the$e 
fiicts  and  observations, .  to  show  foitii 
the  btnefieUti  tendencies  and  isflnenees  of 
the  existing  ^tem  of  patronage,  1b  the 
Anglican  Church  Establishment?  It 
was  the  patronage  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, which  manufsjctured  those  very 
formal  Bishops,  who  scowl  with  the 
-darkest  frowns .  ii|>on  the  -apostoHe  b- 
bours  of  their  evaogeUcal  brother  of 
Gloucester;  those  very  formal  Bishops, 
who,  if  report  speaks  truth;  laboured  by 
unanimous  petition,  both  arohiepiscopal 
and  prelatica],,  to  prevent  Dr.  Ryder 
from  ascending  to  his  present  efevation ; 
their  righteous  petltioh  mif  MHng  is  Us 


Total  of  American  clergy  in  1822  1 1 ,800 

**  SvjT  eleven  thoastnd  eight  hundred, 
which  gives  wwre  than  one  clergyman  to 
every  thousaqd  souls,  even  computing 
the  population  of  the  United  States  at 
ten  miuions.**— pp.  283,  264. 

We  are  happy  to  learn,  not 
merely  from  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Bristed,  but  froib  other  concurring 
sources  of  information,  that,  how- 
ever unfavourable  appearances 
may  be  in  certain  quarters,  reli- 
gion is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly 
advancing  in  the  United  States. 
The  disciplerof  Jesus  are  nume- 
rous and  active ;  religious  institu- 
tions, if  they  do  not  exceed,  equal 
in  number,  those  of  >£ngland ;  the 
rtviimls  in  different  Jwirts  of  the 
Union  are  **^  greater  than  ever,"- 
and  Mr.  B.  states,  that  he  has 
**  nmde  special  inquiry**  respect- 
ing them,  and  the  result  has  been 
an  assurance,  "  that  the  far  greater 
portion  of  those  who  commence  a 
religious  profession  under  these 
impressions,  continue  till  death  to 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  divine  influ- 
ence." 

<<  Christian  miwoMt  too,  begin  to  be 
more  and  more  popniar ;  and  the  duty 
of  the  church  to  identify  them  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  ito  institutions,  begins  to 
be  more  ^nerally  fblt'  and  acknowledged 
in  this  highly  favoured  country.  What 
a  cheering  sight  it  was,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1821,  to  see  «08ch  and  waggon 
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object^bjr  the  force  of  family  and  frater-         It  appears  that  the  grand  expe- 


naX  effort. 

•<  We  believe  the  bestsystem  of  church 
patronage  to  *be,  the  election  of  the 
clergyman  by  the  pettplCf  who  pay  bim 
his  stipend,  and  to  whom  he  administers 
in  spiritual  things,  in  these,  United 
States,  and  among  the  evangelical  Dis- 
senters in  Britain,  where  the  peopte  ac- 
tually tall,  and  elect  their  own  minister*^ 
a  much  greattr  proportion  9f  vital  reli- 
gion, imd  active  practical  pipty,  are 
foand,  than  in  the  chmrches  of  the  Angli*' 
can,  the  Hibernian,  and  the  Scottish 
Establishments  y  in  which,  the  civil 
g(»vernment,  the  lay  nobiKty  and  gentry, 
the  Bishops,  and  the  corporate  bodies, 
both  secular  and  clerical,  dispose  of  all 
the  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  beaeflceSb 

,«  It  is  also  worthy  of  remembrance, 
tUat  the  mere  possession  of  large  funds 
and  revenues  cannot  reader  a  church 
tIouri§hing  and  prosperous.  If  it  could, 
the  Establislied  Church  of  England,  with 
an  aniiQal  income,  greater  tlian  tbe^  wholf 
pfrdian^ut  capital  of  all  the  AmeHcan 
churches  put'  together,  would  infallibly 
ci^sh  the  efforts  of  all  other  sects; 
instead  of  continoally  clamouring  about 
her  owm  danger  of  perishing  firom  the 
vapid  and  iacreiising  growth  of  so  many 
irarious  denominations  of  Dissenters. 

«  By  far  the  wealthiest  of  all  the  re- 
ligious bodies  lii  these  United  States;  is 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Communioa,  ia 
the  city  of  New  York  supposed  to  po9r 
aess  n.*4il  estate  to  the  amount  of  six 
millions  of  dollars  in  value  ;  though  not 
yielding  an  income  corresponding  with 
so  large  a  capital.  Yet  the  Americanr 
.Anglo  Chi^>cb  walks  vtrtf  fm  behiad 
many  other  denominations,  in  numliers, 
and  activity,  and  influence. 

••*  The  real,  the  miy  secret  of  a  churches 
prosperity,  is  to  be  found  in  ber  okrgy 
preaching  the  Gospel,  and  performing 
the  duties  of  their  pastoral  office  con- 
scientiously and  well. 

**  Scarcely  any  of  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  Christian  corporations  in 
the  Union,  to  wit,  the.Presbyterianst^  the 
.  CoDgregationalists,  the  Baptists,  and 
tbe  Methodists,  possess  large  perthanen^ 
funds ;  yet  they  increase  and  -multiply 
on  all  sides;  and  their  wants  are  sup- 
plied by  the  contributions  of  a  wiUing 
people,  attached  to  their  faithful  mini- 
sters, who  preach  evangelically.  A  pious 
clergy  generally  makes  a  pious  laity; 
and  men  rtaJiXxj  religious,  are  always 
ready  to  give  of  their  temporal  substaaoe 
to  promote  the  interests  of  tbe  Re- 
deemer's, kingdom;  to  give  a  p«rt  of 
that  gold  and  silver,  all  of  which  belongs 
to  God,  as  sole  proprietor  of  the  uni- 
TCTse;  for  the  purpose. of  erecting,  tem- 
ples* to  his  ,woMMp  and  honour/'-r- 
pp,  307,  308.       ^^ 


riment  was  once  nctvially  tried  in 
America,  and  that  the  measure 
had,  to  use  Mr.  Britted's  laatgusng^, 
*'  the  usual  success  o£  pramatipg 
discord,  and  diminishing  religion.^ 
Ib  the  year  \69S,  Colonel  Flet-, 
Teher,  Governor  of  the  provinee  of 
New  York,  undertook  to  saddle 
th6  people  with  the  incumbrance 
of  a  regular  Episcopal  Establish* 
ment,  though  the  Episcopalians  of 
the  Colony  were  few,  and  the 
members  of  the  Dutch  church  had 
a  decided  superiority  in  "  num- 
bo's,  wealth,  and  respectability,** 
The  house  of  assemldy  was  ex- 
ceedingly averse  to  the  scheme; 
but,  at  length,  intrigue  prevailed, 
and  a  small  m^ority  was  obtained. 
Considerable  dexterity  was  mani- 
fested in  the  construction  of  the 
act  It  did  not  compel  the  elec^* 
tion  of  Episcopal  clerg3rmen;  it 
even  allowed,  in  explidt  terms,  of 
the  choice  of  Dissenters,  but  by 
lodging  the  power  of  decision  in 
vestrymen  and  churchwardensi, 
<tfae  object  was  sufficiently  secured. 
This  state  of  things,  as  might  be 
imagined,  where,  as  in  England, 
all  were  compelled  to  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  dei^, 
produced  mudi  discontent,  and 
operated  grievously  tp  the  injury 
of  real  religion.  This  partial  and 
compressive  system  was  broken  up 
by  the  Revolution,  and  since  that 
event,  '*  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing harmony  apiong  the  various 
Christian  denominationa;  and  a. 
considerably  increased  diffusion  of 
vital  piety,  throughout  the  com- 
munity at  large.*' 

A  similar  experiment,  but  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  was  tried  in 
Virginia,  and  its  result  was  equity 
illustrative  of  "  the  efficacy  of 
formalism  in  destroying,  and  of 
etfangelhtn  in  building  up  reli^ 
gious  bodies."  Into  that  exten- 
sive province  episcopacy  was  in- 
troduced apparently  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstimces. 

'<An  ample  proviuon  was  made  for 
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the  maio'enance  of  the  clergy,  who 
wei*,  generally,  regularly  bred  clerks, 
aent  over  'from  the  state  church  in  Eng- 
land s  and  Virginia  waa  deemed  to  be  aa 
integral  pari  f^  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop 
of  London.  These  established  dergy, 
however,  by  persevering  in  a  regiuar 
system  of  formalism,  accompanied  with 
a  cotresponding  secular  life,  soon  det 
molishcd  episcopacy  in  that  important 
ifsction  i){  Vat  Union. 

'<  Of  late  years,  a(ter  a  long  night  of 
entire  prostration,  the  Protestant  Epifr- 
topal  C^niph  haa  risen  from  its  ashea^  in 
that  state,  under  the  auspices  of  its 
evfuigelical  bishop,,  and  an  evangelical 
clergy,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  t^eir 
venerable  diocesan.  And,  at  this  mo^ 
n>ent,  there  is  no  other  portion  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  Anienctn- 
Anglo^Church  flourishes  ao  much,  and 
increases  so  rapidly. 

**  And  to  say  truth,  in  all  the  other  dio* 
cesea,  wherever  the  eleif^y  preach  tht 
evangelical  doctrines  of  their  own  arti* 
cles  and  hpmllie^  .their  churches  are 
filled,  and  numbers  continually  added  to 
their  commnnion. '  While  the  formalists, 
like  thdr  brethren  in  England,  either 
empty  the  churches  which  they  ftid  fuU, 
or  never  fill  those  which  they  find  empty  ^ 
and  then  shake  their  sagacious  heads  in 
utter  surprize,  fX  the  rapid  growth  of 
other  denominations,  whose  ministejtt 
propound  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross, 
fiuthfttlly,  fervently,  ^alously. 

<<  Hence,  we  conclude,  that  the  recipe 
of  k  church  establishment,  prescribed  by 
the  English  doctors,  is  not  an  lAfiillible 
remedy  for  that  lom  state  of  American 
'religion>  which  they  so  confidently  an- 
,  nounce,  and  so  pathetically  deplore. 
-  <<  The  truth  is,  a  national  church  es- 
tablishment, invariably,  adds  to  the  n«- 
.  tttral  formalism  of  man,  the  necessary 
secularity  of  a  secular  government  and  a 
secular  patronage  i  whence,  it  is  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  possible,  under  such  ,a  system, 
to  keepidive  a  general  spirit  of  piely, 
throughout  the  great  bodv  of  the  national 
communion.  •  How  far  the  alliance  be- 
tween church  and  state,  the  pluralities, 
the  gross  inequality  in  the  revenues  of 
the  different  bishoprics  and  benefices, 
theTranslations  from  see  to  see,  the  sine- 
cures, in  the  shape  of  deanries,  caaon- 
ries,  prebends^  and  other  norieffective 
appointments,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Moc/e  of  ecclesiastical  provision,  is  calcu- 
lated to  subserve  the  cause  of  t&d  Chris- 
tlaaityji  may  beseen  from  the  aduai  state 
of  religion  m  the  English  and.Irish  esta- 
blishments, now,  after  all  the  advantages 
derived  to  them  from  the  frequent  rem- 
'tpo^  of  evangelic^  piety,  which  hare  takon 
place. in  those.two  coDntries,  during  J^e 
last  eighty  years;,  which  revi^a^,  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated^  U^e  4ngli^ 


can  and  Hibi^imian  state  churches  have 
unceasingly  Uboured,  and  doliow  endea- 
vour, to  depress,  and  to  destroy." — ^pp. 
315—317. 

It  requires  no  great  exercise  of 
sugacity  to  perceive  that  the 
most  threatening  sign  of  the  pre- 
sent times  18  irreligion,  and  it 
might  be  supposed  diat  there 
could  be  little  difference  of  opi- 
nion respecting  the  true  method 
of  averting  its  on^nous  aspect. 
Of  all  moral  engines,  a  wealthy 
establishment  must^  in.  the  very 
nature  of  things^  be  the  least  effi- 
cacioas,  in  that  species  of  war* 
fare  which  the  active  spirit  of  in- 
fidelity and  impiety  requires. 
There  will  be  learnings  and  there 
may  be  piety,  but  neither  of  them 
will  be  of  the  kind  required  to 
ei^counter  the  suspicions  and  the 
hostilities  of  the  multitude,  when 
inbcalated  with  the  ipirus  of  un- 
belief, and  not  only,  pr^udiced 
against  religion  itself,  but  con- 
bunding  with  its  essential  cha- 
racter and  requisitions,  the  form 
under  which  it  is  presented  to 
them,  by  lordly  and  interested 
men.  He  is  the  mdst  effectual 
evangelist  who  addresses  mankind 
from  their  own  level  ;  and  he 
will  be  found  the  most  firmly 
rooted  in  the  affections  of  his 
hearers,  who  has  been  the  object 
of  their  trial  and  their  choice. 
But  though  we  .are  convinced  of 
>tbe  entire  inadequacy  of  establish- 
ments— to  say  nothing  at  present 
of  their  antiscriptural  nature*— 4o 
meet  the  spiritual  exigencies  of  a 
.;E^tibh,  and,  above  all,  the  alarming 
symptoms  of  the  imlnediate  crisis> 
yet  there  is  an  actual  evil  that 
weighs  still  moire  heavily  on  the 
temporal  and  eternal  destinies  of 
En^and.  We  refer  to  the  unre- 
lenting enmity  cherished  against 
what  are  usually  termed  evange- 
lical sentiments  by  our  leading 
statesmen.  Though  there  are 
some,  among  them,  who  en- 
tertain more  ^^Mightened  views 
in    this  matter,    yet  those  wlio 
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exercise  the  government  patronage    wish  concerning,  the  hierarchy  of 


in  England,  are  evidently  and 
avowedly  hostile  to  opinions  and 
feelings,  which  they  confound 
with  ignorance  and  fanaticism. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  emphatic  in- 
dications that  the  principles  of 
establishments  are  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  Gospel  regimen 
and  discipline,  one  of  'the  most 
impressive  illustrations  of  the 
great  Scripture  canon>  Mif  king' 
dom  is  not  of  this  rvw'ld,  that,  at  a 
season  when  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  of  pious  men  in  preach- 
ing, reasoning,  praying,  and  con- 
sistent living,  are  urgendy  required, 
the  |)atrons  and  administrators  d 
a  great  national  ecclesiastical  esta* 
blishtpent  not  only  are  deaf  to  the 
call^  but  treat  it  with  scorn  and 
derision.  We  firmly  believe  tliat 
the  preservation  of  Ireland,  as  an 
integral  portion  of  the  British 
empire,  depends  upon  the  efforts 
of  au  evangelical  ministry,  deeply 
imbued  with  a  missionary  spirit, 
zealous  and  devoted  to  their  ffreat 
ifvork.  The  tythe-system,  with  a 
secular  and  non-resident  clergy, 
have  iNTought  almost  irretrievable 
calamities  oh  that  unhappy  knd. 
As  Dissenters,  we  are,  of  course, 
hostile  to  the  very  principle  of 
establishments,  but  our  prevailing 


Great  Britain  is  that  we  may  see 
it  filling  the  sees  and  parishes  of 
Ireland  with  such  men  as  Newton; 
Grimshaw,  Cecil,  and  Seott. 

In  the  mean  time,  if  the  metl 
of  Establishments  will  not  do  the 
work,  Dissenters  must ;  and,  if  a 
double  task  is  thrown  upon  us,  we 
must  rouse  ourselves  to  meet  it ; 
the  best  of  causes  is  in  our  hands> 
and  the  Highest  of  beings  is  on 
our  .side.  We  have  litde  influ- 
ence in  cabinets^  none  in  cathe- 
drals,  but  by  our  earnest  plead* 
ings  we  may  persuade  our  fellow- 
men,  and  by  our  fervent  prayers 
we  may  prevail  with  God. 

In  our  former  notice  of  this 
able  and  interesting  work,  we 
cited  a  passage  as  original,  which 
had  been  extracted  by  Mr.  Brisfed 
from  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett's 
History  of  Dissent.  We  wer6 
hot  aware  of  our  oversight  until 
reminded  of  the  circumstahce  by 
a  friend,  and  our  first  impulse  was 
to  accuse  Mr.  Bristed  of  plagiary. 
On  reference,  however,  we  find 
that  though  he  has  not  distin- 
guished the  extent  of  his  quota- 
tions by  inverted  commas,  he  has 
in  a  previous  page  spoken  of  them 
rather  loosely  as  **  gathered  from  k 
modern  popular  and  able  work/* 


HittvsLViSL  fSietfitti\ia ;  or,  ^H  Uook  WBovnx. 


The  Sermons  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Father  in ,  God^  Master  Hugh 
Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
Many  of  which  were  preached 
before  King  Edward  6th,  the 
Privu  Council,  Parliament,  and 
Nobtlity,  on  Jhe  Religious  aiid 
Civil  J^i/}erLies  of  Englishmen, 
Spc.  In  two.  VdumeSi — London : 
1758.       '    , 

Wb  have  had  a  special  regard  for 
this  old  worthy,  ever  since  Ve 


saw,  in  early  life,  the  print  which 
represents  him  in  his  "^  r;ld  threati- 
bare  Bristol  frize  gavvn/'  wkh  his 
Bible  under  his  at-m,  and  his  staffs 
in  his  hand,  advfincing  boldly  to 
the  seat  of  unrighteous  judgment. 
And  we  never  read  his  sablime 
appeal  to  his  fellow-^yfTerer  at  the 
stake — "We  shall  this  day^  my 
Lord,  light  such  a  candle  in  Eng- 
land, as  shall  never  be  extin- 
guished,"—without  feeling  stirred 
as  by  the  sound  of  a  tmnipet. 
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Hugh  Latimer  was  no  common 
man..  Nature  had  gifted  him 
with  great  acuteness^  and  with 
a  vigorous  and  impressive^ 
though  coarse  and  excursive  elo^ 
quence.  The  singular  conscien* 
tiousness  and  intrepidity  of  his 
character^  made  him  a  fearless  and 
formidable  monitor  to  pourtiers, 
and  even  to  kings,  while  his  po- 
pular manner  and  evangelical 
spirit  rendered  him  especially  ac- 
ceptable and  useful  to  the  common 
people.  It  was  in  this  that  Lati* 
mer  excelled.  He  was  no  deep 
divine^  he  had  no  fertility  of  ima- 
gination^ his  language  was  little  in- 
debted to  the  refinements*of  classic 
speedi,  but  he  was  a  shrewd  and 
observant  man^  skilled  in  human 
nature^  and  in  the  most  effective 
methods  of  fixing  attention^  and 
assailing  the  conscience.  He  was 
a  powerful  disputant^  not  permit" 
ting  himself  to  be  entangled  in 
the  "  endless  mazes*'  of  scholastic 
wrangling,  but  dealing  in  ''  active 
practice/'  he  broke  at  once  through 
his  anjtagonist's  guard^and  *'  whipt 
him  from  hip  foining  fence." 
There  was  a  quickness  m  his  per- 
ceptions>  and  an  intense  energy  in 
his  mind,  that  supplied  the  place 
of  merely  artificial  qualities,  and 
gave  him  a  great  advantage  in  off- 
hand disputations  or  addresses, 
and  he  seldom  appears  to  more 
advantage,  than  on  occasions  when 
he  is  evidently  most  unprepared. 
At  his  last  interrogatory  ne  dis- 
played, though  in  his  eighty-fiflh 
year,  the  same  firm  and  collected 
spirit,  and  the  same  skill  in  gain- 
ing the  weather-gage  of  his  op- 
ponent, which  had  distinguished 
nim  throughout  life.  Alone  and 
unfriended,  with  the  presiding 
bishops  before  him  in  all  the 
pomp  of  their  sacerdotal  and  ju- 
dicial office,  his  behaviour  exhi- 
bited a  fine  exemplar  of  Christian 
heroism.  He  reproved  with  stem 
contempt  the  glosses  of  the  Ro- 
manists, as  mutilations  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  "  clipping  of  God's  coin," 


and  when  the  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester>  galled  by  his  comments, 
ventured  a  sarcasm  on  his  lecuming, 
Xatimer  repelled  the  taunt  in  the 
following  indignant  rebuke  of  the 
mean  insolence  of  his  oppressor. 

**  Lo  !  you  look  for  learning  at  my 
liands,  which  have  gone  so  long  to  the 
school  of  oblivion,  making  the  bare 
walls  my  library,  keeping  me  so  long  in 
prison,  without  book,  .or  pen  and  ink ; 
and  now  yon  let .  me  loose  to  come  and 
answer  to  articles.  You  deal  with  me 
as  though  two  were  appointed  to  fight  for 
life  and  deJEith,  and  over-nighty  &  one 
through  friends  and  fitroor  is  ehei  Ished , 
and  hath  go0d  counsel  gi\'en  him  how  to 
encounter  with  his  enemy.  The  other, 
for  envy,  or  lack  of  friends,  all  the  whole 
idght  is  set  in  the  stocks,  fa  the  mom- 
kg  when  thev  ahidl  meet,  the  one  is  in 
strength  and  lusty ;  -the  other  stiff  in  his 
limbs,  and  almost  dead  for  feebleness. 
Think  ydu,  that  to  run  this  man  through 
with  a  spear  is  not  a  goodly  victory  ?" — 
pp^  Izxviii  IxsriiL 

Hugh  Latimer  was  bom  in 
the  year  1470,  at  Thurcaston,  in 
the  corni^  of  Leicester.  His 
parents  and  their. vcircumstances, 
he  has  himself  described  in  his 
first  sermon  preached  before  £d« 
ward  the  Sixth. 

^*  My  fkther  Ttas  a  yeoman,  and  had 
BO  lands  of  his  own,  only  he  had  a  Isrm 
of  two  or  thfee  pounds  by  the  year,  at 
the  utmost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so 
much  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.  He  had 
walk  for  an  hundred  sheep ;  and  my 
mother  milked  thirty  kioe.  He  was 
able,  and  did  find  the  king  a  harness, 
with  himself  and  his  horse,  whilst  he 
came  to  the  place  that  he  should  receive 
the  king's  wages.  I  can  remember  that 
I  buckled  his  harness,  when  he  went  to 
Blackheath-^eld;  He  kept  ^me  to 
school,  or  else  1  had  not  been  able  to 
hare  preached  before  the  king's  ma- 
jesty now.  He  married  my  msters  with 
five  pounds,'  or  twenty  nobles  a  piece ; 
^  that  he  brought  them  up  in  godliness 
and  fear  of  God.  He  kept  liospitality 
for  his  poor  neighbours ;  and  some 
alms  he  gave  to  the  poor.  And  all  this 
he  did  of  the  said  hrm ;  whereas  be  that 
now  hath  it  pays  sixteen  pounds  by  the 
year,  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do  any 
thing  for  his  Prince,  for  himself,  nor  for 
his  children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to 
•Uic-poor."— 'pp.  79,  80. 

The  younger  Latimer  "was  pre- 
pared for  College,  by  a  regular 
.  course  of  tuition  at  th^  Grammar 
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School  of  Leicester,  and  in  1484, 
matriculated  at  Cambridge.  During 
his  long  residence  in  that  Univer- 
sity, he  distinguislied  himself  as  a 
zealous  and'  bigoted  papist,  and 
in  a  latin  oration,  delivered  in 
1515,  on  the  occasion  of  taking 
his  degree  of  B.  D.,  before  the 
heads  of  houses  and  the  fellows, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  a  ye- 
hement  attack  on  Melanchthon. 
He  refers  to  this  in  liis  first  ser- 
mon on  the  Lord*8  {nrayer,  preached 
in  the  year  1 552. 


**  Master  Bilney,  or  rather  Saint  Bil- 
n^,  that  8um!n*d  death  for  God's  word 
sake,  the  same  Bilney  was  the  instrur 
ineQt  whereby  God  called  me  to  know* 
ledge,  for  I  may  thank  him,  next  to  God, 
for  that  knowledge  that  I  haire  in  the 
word  of  God.  For  1  was  as  obstinate  a 
Papist  as  any  wu&4q  Engknd,  insomnchi 
Chat  when  I  shoald  be  made  Batchelor 
of  Divinity,  my  whole  oration  went 
against  Philip  Melanchtbon,  and  against 
his  opimont.  Biln^,  heard  me  at  that 
time,  and  peroetved  that  I  was  zealoas 
without  knowledge;  he  came  to  me 
afterwwd  in  my  study,  and  desired  me 
for  God's  sake  to  hear  his  confession  t 
I  did  so.  And  to  say  the  very  trut^, 
by  his  confession,  I  learned  more  than 
before  in  ma^y  years.  So  from  that 
time  forward,  I  began  to  smelt  the 
word  of  God,  and  forso<A  the  school-doc-* 
tors  and  sach  fisoleries."— ppi326,327. 


This  happy  intercourse  with 
Bilney,  commenced  in  1/523,  and 
was  made  the  instroment  of  that 
mighty  change  which  transfbrmed 
Latimer  from  a  'blii^d  knd  bigoted 
Romanist,  into  an  enlightened  and 
zealous  Protestant.  Nothing  inti- 
midated by  the  opposition  which 
he  was  compelled  to  encounter, 
he  avowed  and  enforced  hie  eon- 
Yictions  .  with  his  charncteristic 
boldisess.  About  15S9>  he  was 
appcMnted  to  preach  the  Advent 
sermons  before  the  University,  aiid 
he  took  a  singular  method  of  at- 
tracting theattention  of  hisJbearers. 
From  John  i.  1 9;,  h^  contrives^ 
we  cannot  say  wit|^  much  dex- 
terity, to  bring  in  an  allusion  to  a 
gdni&of  eanU  then  in  fefaion,  the 
Triumph  or  Trumps,  and  carries  it 
on  toihe«iid  of  the  two  discourses, 
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which  occur  in  these  volumes.  In 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  text, 
W/to  art  tliou?  He  replies^  "a 
jChristian  man,"  and  then  proceeds 
as  follows : 

<<  Well,  now  it  is  come  to  this  point, 
that  we  be  Christian  men.  Christian 
women;  I  pray  you  what  doth  Christ 
reqqire  of  a  Christian  man,  or  of  a  Chris- 
tian woman  ?  Christ  requireth  nothing 
else  of  a  Christian  man  or  woman,  but 
that  he  will  observe  his  rule.  For  like- 
wise as  he  is  a  good  Aus^tine  Friar, 
that  keepeth  well  .St.  Augustine's  rule,  ' 
so  he  is  a  good  Christian  map  that  keep« 
.eth  well  Christ's  rule. 

"Now  then,  what  is  Christ's  rule? 
Christ's  rule  consisteth  in  many  things, 
as  in  the  command ments,  and  the  works 
of  mercy,  and  so  forth.  And  because  I 
cannot  declare  Christ's  rule  unto  you  at 
one  time,  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  I  will 
Apply  mjrself  according  to  your  custom 
at.  this  time  of  Christmas,  I  will  as 'I 
said,  declare  unto  you  Christ's  rule,  but 
that  shall  be  in  Christ's  cards.  And 
where  you  are  wont  to  celebrate  Christ- 
mas ^n  playing  at  csrds,  I  intend  with 
God's  -grace  to  deal  unto  you  Christ's 
oards»  wherein  you  shall  perceive  Christ's 
rul^.  The  game  that  we  will  pla^at^ 
shall  be  the  Triumph,  which,  if  it  be 
well  played  itt,  he  that  dealeth^hall  win; 
the  players  shall  likewise  win, .  and  the 
standers  and  lookers  upon^shall  do  the 
ssme;  insomuch  that  there  is  no  man 
^hatis  nrilling  to  play  at  this  Triumph 
m^  these  cards,  but  they  shall  be  all 
winners,  and  oo  losers."^pp.  908,  909. 

Thft  fir^t  card   which  he  pro 
duceatisfrom  Matthew  v.  22,  and 
he  plays  it  m  the  fUlowing  de?. 
tided  manner. 

**  These  evil  disposed  affections  and 
sensualities  in  us  are-  always  contrary  to 
the  rule  of  our  salvation.  What  shall 
we  do  now,  or  imagine,  to  tlurostdown 
these  Turks,  and  to  subdue  them?  It 
Is  a  great  ignominy  and  shame  for  a 
Christian  man  to  be  bound  and  subject 
to  a  Tuik :  nsy,  it  shall  not  be  so,  we 
will  first  tast  a  trump  in  their  way,  and 
play  with  them  at  cards  who  shall  have 
the  better,  let  us  play  therefore  on  this 
fashion  with  this  card.  Whensoever  it 
shall  happen  these  foul  passions  and* 
Tttrks  to  rise  in  our  stomachs  against 
our  brother,  or  neighbour,  either  for  un- 
kind words,  injuries^  or  wrongs,  which 
they  have  done  unto  us,  contrary  to  onr 
mind,  straightways  let  us  call  untoovr 
remembrance,  and  speak  this  question 
*ntq  ourselves^  •*  Who  art  thou  ?"  The 
ansirer  is,  I  am  a  Christian  man.  v  Then 
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further  wc  mostiay  to  oatselTea,  **  What 
requireth  Christ  of  a  Christiaa  man?'* 
Now  turn  up  your  trump,  your  heart 
(hearts  is  trump,  as  I  said  before)  and 
€Bft  your  trump,  your  heart,  on  this 
card,  and  upon  tliis  card  you  shall  learn 
what  Christ  req^r  reth  of  a  Christian  man, 
not  to  be  angry,  nor  moved  to  ire  against 
bis  neighbour,  in  mind,  countenance^  nor 
otherways,  by  word  or  deed.  Then  take 
up  this  card  with  your  heart,  and  lay 
them  together ;  that  done,  you  hav«  won 
t}ie  game  of  the  Turk,  whereby  you  hare 
defaced  and  overcome  by  true  and  lawful 
play :  but  alas  for  pity,  the  Rhodes  are 
won  and  overcome  br  these  false  Turks, 
the  strong  castle  Futh  is  decayed,  so  that 
I  fear  it  is  almost  impossible  to  win  It 
again. 

« The  great  occasion  of  the  loss  o(  this 
Rhodes  is  by  reason  that  Christian  men 
do  so  daily  kill  their  own  nation,  that  the 
Very  true  member  of  Christianity  Is  de- 
iBa3red  .  which  murder  and  killing  one  of 
another,  is  increased  especially  two  ways, 
to  the  utter  undoing  of  Christendom,  that 
is  to  say, '  by  example  and  nlence.  By 
example  as  thus:  when  the  father, 
the  mother,  the  lord,  the  lady,  the  mas- 
ter, tbe  dame,  be  themselTes  overcome 
ivlth  these  Turks,  they  be.  continual 
swearers,  adulterers,  disposers  to  malice, 
never  in  patienee,  and  so  forsooth  in  all 
other  Tices :  think  yon  not  when  the 
father,  the  mother,  the  master,  the  dame, 
be  disposed  unto  vice  or  impatieDce,  but 
that  their  children  and  servants  shall  in- 
cline and  be  disposed  to  the  same.  No 
doubt,  as  the  child  shall  take  dispositloii 
natfond  of  his  fiither  and  mother,  so  shall 
the  servant^  *PPfy  ^u^o  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
masters  and  dames ;  if  the  heads  be  £slse 
an  tbexr  faculties  and  crafts,  it  is  no 
marvri  if  the  children,  servants/ and  ap* 
preatioes  do  joy  thereins  this  is  a grnt . 
«nd  shameful  manner  of  killing  Christian 
men,  that  the  fathers,  the  mothers,  the 
masters,  and  the  dames,  shall  not  alonelv 
kill  themselvef,  but  all  theirs,  and  all 
that  belongeth  unt9  them,  and  so  this 
way  is  a  great  number  of  Christian 
lineage  murdered  and  spoiled  The 
second,  manner  of  killing  is  silence.  By 
silence  also  is  a  grest  namber  of  Chris- 
tMU  men  slain ;  which  is  on  this  fashion  . 
alihough  that  the  father  and  mother, 
master  and  dame  of  themselves  be  weU 
disposed  to  Uve  according  to  the  law  of 
God,  yet  they  may  kill  their  children 
and  servants  in  suffering  them  to  do  evil 
before  their  own  faces,  and  do  not  use 
due  correction  according  unto  th^  of- 
fences ;  the  master  seeth  his  servant  or 
apprentice  take  more  of  his  neighbour 
than  the  King's  laws,  or  the  order  of  his 
UcfoHty  doth  admit  him,  or  he  suflSered 
^im  to  take  more  of  his  neighbour  than 
ta  himself  would  be  contmit  to  pay  if  he 


were  in  like  condition:  tbitt  doing,  I 
sny,  such  men  kill  wittioglv  their  chil- 
dren and  servants,  and  shall  go  to  hell 
for  so  doing  ;  but  also  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  masters  and  dames,  shall  bear 
them  coui]>a|iy  for  so  suffering.  Wher&> 
fore  1  exhort  all  true  Christian  men  and 
women  to  give  good  example  unto  your 
children  and  servants,  and  snffbr  not 
them  by  silencd  to  offend :  every  man 
must  be  in  his  own  house,  according  to 
,  St.  Augustine's  mind,  a  Bishop,  not 
alonely  giving  good  example,  but  toacli 
according  to  it,  rebuke  and  punisli  vice, 
not  suffiDring  your  children  and  servants 
lo  forget  the  laws  of  God  :  you  ought  to 
see  them  have  their  belief,  to  know  the 
commandments  of  Ciod,  to  keep  their  holy 
days,  not  to  lose  their  time  in  idleness ;  if 
they  do  so,  you  shall  all  suffer  pain  for  it, 
if  God  be  true  of  his  saying,  as  there  is 
no  doubt  thereof:  and  so  you  may  per- 
ceive that'  there  be  many  one  that  break 
this  card,  «« Thou  shaU  not  kill,"  and 
plaveth  therewith  oftenttmes  at  the  blind 
tro'rtip,  whereby  they  be^o  winners,  bu^ 
great  losers ;  but  who  be  they  now-a^ 
days  that  can  clear  themselves  of  these 
manifest  murders  used  to  their  children 
and  servants  ?  I  think  not  the  contrary, 
but  that  many  hav*  these  two  ways  slain 
their  own  children  unto  thrir  damnation, 
were  not  the  great  metcy  of  God  ready  to 
belp  thcQi  when  they  repent  thereof." — 
pp.  914-917. 

We  do  not,  certainly,  mean  to 
cite  tWs  as  a  apecimen  of  extraor- 
dinary cxcdlence;  or  even  as  an 
example  of  Latimer's  best  manner, 
but  this  style  of  preaching  was 
well  suited  to  his  audience,  and 
&r  more  intelligible  to  them  in  its 
allusions,  than  it  is  to  generid 
readers  of  the  present  day.  These 
Sermons,  produced  an  extraor* 
dinary  effect. 

"  It  would  ask  a  long  discourse/* 
says  Fox,  f  itfc/#  and  Monuments^ 
3d  vol.  p.  S79>  €d.  1684),  to  de- 
ebure  what  a  stir  there  was  in 
Cambridge,  upon  this  preaching  of 
M.  Lcdimer.  Belike  Satan  began 
to  feel  himself  and  his  ^kingdom 
to  be  touched  too  near,  and  were- 
fore  thought  it  time  to  look  about 
him,  and,  to  make  out  his  men  of 
arms. 

"  First  came  out  the  Prior  of  the 
Black  Friers,  called  Buckmekam, 
otherwise  sumamed  Dominc  labia. 
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who  thinking  to  make  a  great 
hand  against  Mr.  Latimer,  about 
the  same  time  of  Christmas,  when 
Mr.  Latimer  brought  forth  his 
cards  to  deface,  bebke,  the  doings^ 
of  the  other,  broughtouthis  Christ^, 
mas  Dice,  casting  there  to  his  audir 
enoe  cinque  and  quater,  meaning 
by  the  cinque,  five  places  in  the 
New  Testament,  apd  the  four 
Doctors  by  the  qunter  ;  b)'  which 
his  cinque  quater^  he  would  prove, 
that  it  was  not  expedient  the 
Scripture  to  be  in  English,  lest 
the  ignorant  and  vu^ar  sort, 
through  the  occasion  thereof, 
might  haply  be  brought  in  dan- 
ger to  leave  their  vocation,  or  else, 
to  run  into  some  inconvenience: 
as  for  example, 

"  The  plowman  when  he  heareth 
this  in  the  Gospel,  No  man  that 
layeth  his  hand  on  the  plough  and 
looketh  back,  is  meet  for  the  king- 
dom of  God;  might  perad;i^enture, 
hearing  this,  cease  from  his  plough. 
Likewise  the  baker,  when  he  hears 
that  a  little  leaven  corrupteth  a 
whole  lump  of  dough,  may  per- 
haps leave  our  bread  unleavened, 
and  so  our  bodies  shall  be  unsea- 
soned.  Also  the  simple  man, 
when  he  heareth  in  the  Gospel, 
If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it 
out,  and  cast  it  from  ihee,  may 
TOsJsjd  himself  blind,  and  so  fill 
the  world  full  of  beggars.  Thete, 
with     other    more,    this    clerkly 


frier  brought  out^  to  tfie  nwnber 
of  five,  to  prove  his  purpqsie." 

Latimer  was  an  overmatch  for 
Buckenham^  both  in  argument  an4 
in  buffoonery,  and  took  an  oppor-i 
tunity  of  assailing  the  friar  with 
such  power  of  sarcasm,  at  feirly 
to  drive  him  out  of  the  field.  Dis- 
appointed of  success  in  this  mode 
of  conflict,  his  enemies  prevailed 
on  Wolsey  to  interfere,  and  he 
appointed  a  comniissipn  to  exa«^ 
mine  Bilney  and  Latimer,  who 
were  persuaded  to  recant.  The 
former  retired  to  Norfolk,  where 
he  retracted  his  recantation,  and 
on  the  19th  of  August,  1531,  was 
brought  to  the  stake.  In  the 
mean  time.  King  Henry  was  pre- 
paring not  only  to  throw  off  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  but  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  English 
chui:ch,  and  Latimer  distinguished 
himself  as  an  advocate  oi  that 
strange  tenet,  He  was,  conse- 
quently, introduced  at  Court  in 
1533,  preached  with  great  ap- 
plause,  and  was  presented  to  a 
living.  Here  he  was  in  his  ele- 
ment, and  distinguished  himself 
as  a  conscientious  pastor  and  use- 
ful preacher.  It  was  wliile  en- 
gaged in  these  duties,  that  he 
wrote .  the  celebrated  letter  to 
Henry,  which  may  be  seen  at 
length  in  Fox,  and  whidi  wt 
should  but  injure  by  mutilation. 
(To  be  cmtmued^ 
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TAe  Bible  Catechism,  arrdnged  in 
Forty  Livisions :  aU  the  Answers  to 
tJie  Questions  being  in  the  ^xact 
Words  of  Scripture.  By  W.  F. 
Lloyd,  Price  2#.T-LondoQ :  Offer, 
1822. 

The  Abridged  Bible  Catechitm.-^Priee 
Fourpenei, 

We  have  been  uncommonly  pleased 
with  these  catechetical  manuals  of 
CoMG*  Mao.  No.  68. 


Scripture  instrncUoii*  Tbey  must 
Imve  cost  the  author  much  thought 
and  painR  in  the  compilatioo  and 
arrangement,  and  it  ia  an  ad4i- 
tional  recommendation,  that  while 
he  has  largely  illa^traled  the  great 
truths  of  evangelical  religion,  ho 
has  judiciously  avoided  unseceasary 
interfaronce  with  points  of  uxuni- 
portant  variance.  We  quite  agree 
with  him  reip«eting  the  peculiar 

as 
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adapMloB  of  iiif!  ^'pbtia  and  ii6r- 
Toas  hui^agp  Ufad  lo  the  ^aglisll 
yecsioD  of  tb^  Bibb,"  to  the  nmler- 
siaDdJD^s  of  the  youQg.  ^'  Its  sim- 
ple, dignified,  forcible,  and  venera- 
ble s^le,"  be  jqstly  observes, 
^  render  it  a  Bio$it  appropriate 
medira  for  Hie  communication  of 
idyigiou»  instradkm,'*  and  we  are 
persuaded  tbat  tbe  form  in  which 
Ihe  leading  features  of  tbe  Sacred 
Records  are  here  ei^hibited  will  be 
fonnd,  altogether,^  a  most  useful 
auxHiary  in  tbe  work  of  religious 
education,  nor  would  its  occasional 
ttse-as  a  vade  mecum  be  without 
advaatage  to  persons  considerably 
advanced  beyond  the  early  stages 
of  ac^uisitioii. 

A  slight  alteration  in  the  wording 
of  some  of  the  questions,  would 
make  them  more  coosecative. 


The  Rttral  Waikt  ofCotpper  ;  displayed 
in  «  8mtie$  cf  Viewi  near  Ohtey, 
Bucks,  rspreseniing  tits  Seenery 
sxsmpl^ed  im  his  Foems,  with 
JDescripthfe  Skstehss,  mtd  a  Memoir 
(ofthe Poet's Ltfjs*  By. James Storer^ 
•i)emy\%mo.68, — Sberwood,NeeIy, 
and  Jones,  1882. 

i^T  a  period  when  the  arts  are  emn 
ployed  by  some  to  illustrate  and 
give  increasing  fascination  to  poetry, 
tir1>ich  must  pollute  tbe  minds  and 
deprave  the  morals  of  the  rising 
gieneiatfob,  it  %eoomes  the  frieiids 
af  reitf^n  ib  paironise  itiiaseaitistSy 
whot  jby  4he  pencil  and  the  graver, 
seelc  to  e»)bellish  the  -works  of  such 
of  our  poets  as  have  embodied 
sound  principles  and  right  feelings 

Ul    ftlow«»«^^  ^«i><J    1  till »-»|««*»««i^«i»^J    »»^— -«--  , 

«■§  Wt^^mm*  WtmK  lfn|WIJlUUmi  I4  01WJ* 

The  unassuming  work  before  us 
H  designed  tO  tflnstrate  the  poems 
of  one  '*  whose  virtues  formed  the 
magio  of  his  song,''  and  contains 
fifteen  elegant  little  views  of  in- 
teresting objects  in  Olney  or  its 
Ticinity,  which  are  either  celebrated 
by  Cowper  in  hSs  poems,  or  are  illus- 
tratWe  of  his  histonr,  siz.—Yardley 
Oeik^The  Psasmfs  fiest—The  Rustte 
Brides— 'View  from  the  Alcove^-The 
Avenus  —  Monvmet^l  'Urn  in  the 
WHdemfiss-^Weston  Lodge^  Weston 
Smll^TKe  Ehns-^The  Shruifbery^ 
To^  tf  Ohlfy  and  Bridge-^The 
MmHut  Plate,  with  Cowper^s  Best- 
Msn^^Ccwpet^s  Smnmer  Bouse  md 


ths  Vicarage^  An  additional  interest 
is  given  to  the  last  iMibjeet  by  its  so 
close  connection  with  ihe  history  oC 
those  excellent  men,  John  Newtoa 
and  John  Scott.  It  is  but  justice 
to  Mr.  Storer  to  state,  that 'though 
some  of  these  subjects  were  en- 
graved and  published  soon  after 
Cowper's  death,  yet  these  are 
from  Bcw  drawings,  which  eahibtt 
the  sutuects  in  a  varied  point  of 
view;  and  we  must  add,  tbat,  in 
picturesque  eflect  and  neatness  of 
execution,  jthey  appear  tQ  us  much 
superior  to  the  former  series,  and 
will  convey  to  the  minds  of  Cowper's 
admirers  a  very  pleasing  idea  of 
those  scenes  over  which  they  have 
in  imagination  so  frequently  roved. 

The  sixty  pages  of  letter-press 
which  accompany  the  engravings, 
are  occupied  by  a  preface— a  short 
memoir  of  thcjpoet*s  life,  and  suit- 
able explanations  of  the  plates, 
ilkistrative  of  various  passages 
quoted  from  the  Task  and  other 
poems.  A  neatly  engraved  fao 
simile  of  Cowper's  hand  writing  . 
adds  much  to  the  interest  of  this 
little  volume. 

There  is  a  singular  blunder  at 
page  4^,  where  the  writer  is  cor- 
recting Cowper's  mistal^  in  calling 
Poplars  '*  our  favouryte  £KfM#,*' and 
yet«  by  mere  iaadverteace,  he  con* 
firms  the  error  by  saying,  **  The 
scenery  about  these  Blms^  erro- 
neously called  Poplars  by  the  poet** 

We  OBght  to  add,  that  there  are 
larger  edmons  ef  this  work  to  bind 
up  with  the  -varied  editioas  of  Cow- 
per's works. 


The  Teacher's  Farewell,  intended  as  a 
parting  Oift  to  the  Elder  Seltohrs 
on  leaving  the  Sunday  School,  ^2mo. 
2#.  6(;.— London :  Westiey,  1822. 

Thc  design  of  this  book  is  good, 
and  its  execution  respectable ;  it 
would,  however,  have  been  more 
appropriate  te  the  class  of  readers 
for  which  it  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
clusively intended,  if  greater  regard 
had  been  pidd  to  simplicity  in  its 
composition.  For  young  persons 
in  genei alt  we  think  it  likdty  to 
prove  useful,  as  a  well  written  and 
attractive  manual  of  jadicioos  coun- 
sel and  admpnittoQ. 
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SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS. 

.  The  foUawiug  letter  written  by  Mr* 
Georsre  Beiraet,  now  yisiting  the  islaadd 
of  the  Pacific,  to  Mr.  Montgomery,  of 
Sheffield,  contains  so  interesting  an  illus- 
tration of  the  glorious  effects  of  Chris- 
tianity in  elevating   human  character, 
and  diffiising  among  mankind  the  bless- 
Higs  of  Christianity,  that  we  hare  not 
b^tated  in  transferring  it  to  our  pages : 
<*  I  have  not  leisure  for  a  long  letter, 
but  Mdil  gi^  you  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
improved  state  of  this  island  a^  Raiatea, 
which-  is  sunponnded  ny  a  reef,   having 
several  beautiful  little  islands  about  it, 
which  are  called  Motus.    Thi9  island  is 
very  picturesque    and    beautiful,   most 
liiwinaiHiy  finiitfiil,  and  about  45  miles 
in  circumference.    We  came  hither  three 
weeks  ago  from  Huahine,  in  a  schooner 
of  80  tons,  which  the  kings  of  the  Islands 
of  Raiatea^  Taha,  and  Bqrabora,  have 
purchased   for  the  purpose  of  sending 
their  pork,  cocoa-nut  oil,  tobacco,  &c., 
to  New    South  Wales ;.   and  receiving 
back  such  articles  of  clothing,  furniture, 
tools,  &c.  &c.,  as  they  may  want,  or  be 
able  to  purchase  ;  and  for  the  express 
purpose  of  visiting  the  isUnds  around* 
to  convey  the  GolpQl  where  it  is  not, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  useful  thii^^is 
which  their  Missionaries   have  taught, 
them. 

•<  The  Missionary  Settlement,  where  ; 
all  the  inhabitants  reside,  is  on  the  west . 
side  of  the  island,,  along  the  shore,;  and, 
cxtejpKlIng  Si(unewhat  towards  two  beauti- 
fiil  valley's.  The  first  object  which  im- 
presses us  with  the  idea  of  great  Sixk' 
provement  as  we  approach  the  shore  b, 
a  stone  pier,  ten  feet  broad,  terminated 
by  a  quay  for  landing  goods,  &c,  18 
yards  square,  eztendii^  altogether  into 
the  sea  130  yards.  From  this  pier, 
which  is  about  the  centra  of  the  settle- 
ment, tHere  are  many  respectable-looking 
houses  (perhaps.  200)  neatly  plastered 
and  whitewashed^  extending  each  way 
along  the  margin  of  this  beautiful  bay. 

<<  The  houses  of  the  two  Missionaries, 
Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Threlkeld,  are 
nearly  opposite  to  this  pier,  and  would 
he  thought  respectable  and  commodious 
ia  England.  They  are,  with  good  taste,, 
each  planed  in  a  separate  garden,  well 
fenced  and  neatly  laid  out  and  stbcked, 
suggesting  ideas  of  neatness  and  comfort, 
whether  surveyed  within  or  without; 
and  all  the  labour  has  been  done  by  na- 
tives ux^ler  the  direction  of  onr  friends 
the  Mbsionaries.  At  a  short  distance  i» 
a  large  school-house,  ia  which,  at  sup^ 
f^se,  all  the  childroa  of  the.  Settleiumty 


and  many  ad^tt,  aaBeaible  for  the  par- 
pose  of  being  taught,  or  of  teaching  to 
read,  the  Scriptures,  &c.  Those  whD 
do  not  attend  the  tehool  assemble  in' the 
large  and  handsome  chap^,  which  ik 
^  near,  for  the  purpose  of  being  qiiestioned 
concerning  their  Jteowledge  of  the  saened 
ScriptufM.  The  attendaaoe  at  these 
meetings  is  truly  surpridng.  The  King 
and  Queen  are  among  the  most  paaetttal 
and  intelligent.  We  have,  several  tinseH 
been  present,  and  at  the  partioi^ar  re«^ 
quest  of  our  Missionavy  Mends,  have 
proposed  free  questions  to  .them  on  the 
verses  which  we  have  heanl  them  read, 
and  most  conless  tturselves  to  be  much 
gratified  by  the  intelligent  aad  Afipro- 
priate  answers  they  have  given. 

**  This  commodious  chapel,  which  ia 
150  feet  long,  by  45  vUhin,  and  wUch- 
is  fitted  up,  and  in  .the  evenings  lighted,, 
with  great  taste  and  beauty,  is  wellf«e«« 
quented  by  neatly  dresstfd  and  afttentiiiwi 
ooagregations*  . 

«  Turn  which  way  weiwUl  from  the 
Missionaries  faousee,  we-  are  'gratificdt 
with  the  sight  of  some  particular  indicia*' 
tions  of  advanning  ciyiliaation.  Ovor. 
several  streama.  which  flow  thsough  the 
Settlement  to  the  bay  from  the.  adjacent 
mountains,  the  nativei  have  oarrii^d, five! 
bridges,  partly!  of.  slmifl  ahd<  partly  oft  ' 
woodv  (one  of  these  is  more  tbatk  9001 
feet  spaa),  which^do  themgneat  Medit,. 
imd  minister  mudi  to  tiieirtonteoience. 

<<  lu  aboaJt-honse  neai'aff  hmd,  wesee^ 
s  number  of   natives  building'  a  boat ^ 
which  is  Isarge  and  well  proportioned, 
aad' nearly  ready  for  sen.    She  would  not 
mneh  discredit  an  KttgUsh  l^t^-builder, 
who  had  all  his  tools  ndsr  liini>.    Jtntf^ 
bvyoadthe  boat-house  is  a  manufeetory^/ 
of  bedsteads^  sofes,  and  ohainiL  Hiem^n 
are  just  now  tmtiiBg  the-  legs  ef  a  sefk 
with  mveb  matnesS)  aa<l  in  a  fat^e^ 
which  haa  nothing  to  weottmend  it  bift 
th^  ingenuity  ef  the  Rfii^onatry^  whv 
could'  eoaslruct  it  oat  of  such  rude  nm« 
teriahi.    A  Httle  tether  off  is  a  Knge, 
wh^re  natives  are  at  tiiis  moment  busy 
repairing  the  rudder  irons  of  the  Mer- 
maid cutter,  and  making  her  a  pair'  of 
new  ones*    The  Mermidd,  of  only  8l^ . 
tons  burthen^  (in  which  we  niade  owf^ 
voya^  to  and  from  Owhyee97000  miles) 
broke'  two  of  her  rudder  fpom  at  seat  • 
and  thereby  was  near  being  cast  awiiy 
while  we  were  in  her ;  but  happily  we, 
as  weU  as  the  Captain,  were.igooraat  of 
the  misfortune  until  we  got  to  llmd».' 
otherwise  in  running  upon  lie  fimt  shore , 
thati  wo  could  makeife  might  aU  haiB, 
perished  ai|ud9^he  breakorf  ott  Uto  CDrat 
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leefs.  Very  near  the  forge  is  a  sugar- 
mill}  with  large  upright  rollers,  made 
out  of  the  wood  called  Ito,  verj  hard, 
and  neatly  cogf^  with  the  same  wood. 
Beyond  this  mill  is  the  department  for 
sorting,  drying,  sweating,  &c.  tobacco. 
There  are  also  innumerable  inclosures 
for  the  growth  of  tobacco,  sugar,  taro, 
dec.  &c. 

*'  A  code  of  laws  also  is  in  operation, 
drawn  up  in  the  spirit  of  our  own  ad- 
mirable constitution,  to  which  laws  all 
ranks  yield  a  prompt  and  cheerful  obe- 
dience, approving  of  tiiem  as  obviously 
beneficial  to  all,  and  exceedingly  supe- 
rior to  those  absurd  regulations  by  which 
they  were  formerly  guarded,  and  which, 


[[Sbptbmbbiii 

was  held.  In  the  forenoon,  the  Mims- 
ters  and  Delegates  from  the  churches 
met  to  transact  the  business  of  the  As- 
sociation. In  the  afternoon,  a  Public 
Meeting  took  place.  The  Report  was 
read  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Minis- 
ters connected  with  the  Association, 
labour  in  65  villages,  to  nearly  4000  vil- 
lagers, independent  of  their  r^^lar  pas- 
toral duties  at  home.  The  Meeting  was 
then  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Stowcll,  Davison,  Nicol,  Ivy,  Jones, 
Matheson,  Scott,  (Home  Missionary), 
and  Lewis  (ditto),  urging  the  necessity 
of  greater  exertions,  for  more  widely 
spr^cfing  the  Gospel  in  these  too-much 


being  essentially  mixed    up-^with  their    neglected  counties.    In  the  evening,  the 


wretched  superstitions,  necessarily  fell 
in  the  downfall  of  idolatry. 

<<  When  we  reflect  on  these  things  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  ffoodness  of  God 
to  this  people,  who  little  more  than  six 
years  ago  were  in  the  lowest  state  of 
Ignorance,  rice,  and  idolatrous  super- 
stitions; and  also  the  zeal,  ^igence, 
and  wisdom  which  our  dear  friends  have 
been  enabled  to  employ,  and  by  them  to 
e^^ercome  the  habits  of  inveterate  indo- 
lence to  which  the  people  wi  re  recently 
giren  up  $  nature  having  spontaneously 
fkurnished  every  thing  for  them  without 
labour,  which  they  formerly  regarded  as 
essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

<^  These  islands  have  a  very  fine  cli- 
mate with  gteat  equability  of  tempera- 
ture, the  average  heat  is  about  82,  and 
the  variation  is  from  76  to  86 }  but  yet 
English  constitutions  find  it  too  relaxing* 
Two  of  6ur  most  valuable  Missionaries 
are  very  much  afRscted  by  it;  one  of 
these  and  his  wife  will  be  obliged  almost 
immediately  to  return  to  their  native 
country,  but  the  other  we  hope  will  find 
health  and  continued  usefulness  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  which  islands  afford 
a  field  of  largest  promise  for  extensive 
osefiilness.  Our  own  health  both  by  sea 
and  land  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  most 
merciful  manner,  and  the  kindpess  of 
missibnaries,  and  kings,  and  chiefs,  and 
paople.  Is  exceedingly  great.  No  kind- 
ness could  exceed  that  with  which  we 
were  treated  by  our  American  missionary 
friends,  during  our  four  months  resi- 
dence in  their  family  at  Oahu,  Sandwich 


Durhian  and  Northumberland  Auoci- 
ofum.^— On  the23d  and  24th  June,  the 
mrst  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Durham 
and  Northumberland  Association  of  Con- 
gregational Ministers  and  Churches  was 
jteeld  itt  Claypath  Chapel,  in  the  City  of 
Durham. 

On  Monday  evening,  the^  23^d,  the 
Rev.  R.  Davlsion,  of  Newcastie,  preached 
on  the  Nature  and  Evidences  of  Rege- 
neration. On'  Che  Tuesday  ipoming,  be- 
fomi  bre^lkst,  a  puUic  ^rsyer-menting' 


ilev.  W.  H.  StoweU,  of  North  Shields, 
delivered  a  sermon  on  the  Nature  of 
Christian  Fellowship,  from  Acts,  iv.  32, 
(first  cUuse.)  The  congregations  were 
good,  and  the  collections  liberal. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  by  the 
perusal  of  the  *'  First  Annual  Report  of 
the  Durham  and  Northumberland  Asso- 
ciation of  Congregational  Ministers  and 
Churches."  It  is  an  able  composition, 
and  gives  a  highly  gratifying  assurance, 
that  the  Independent  ministers  of  that 
extensive  district  ture  exerting  themselves 
with  much  eneiigy  and  Judgment,  in  the 
arduous  woik  committed  to  their  rigi- 
lance  and  activitv.  As  a  Jirtt  report,  it  , 
was  expedient  tiiat  i^ should  contain  an 
explicit  statement  of  principles,  and  this 
summary  of  sentiment  and  discipline  is 
written'  with  discretion,  decision,  and  in 
an  excellent  spirit.  Much  good  is  to 
be  hoped  for  from  the  judicious  mea- 
sures now  in  progress.  The  resident 
ministers  supply,  as  far  as  posable,  the 
exigencies  of  the  neighbounng  districts, 
and  support,  to  their  utmost,  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Home  Missionary  Society. 
At  the  important  station  of  South 
Shields  a  congregation  has  been  col- 
lected, and  one  of  the  senior  students  of 
Hoxton  Academy  has  agreed  to  **  pay 
another  visit,*'  and  to  **  preach  the  Gos- 
pel in  that  place  and  its  populous,  neigh- 
bourhood." We  shall  extract  the  por- 
tion which  relates  to  the  personal  exer- 
tions which  are  made  by  ministers  and 
missionaries  in  their  Master's  work. 

<'  The  Association  have  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  Home  Missionary  for 
the  town  of  Bishop  Auckland  and  the 
numerous  rillages  in  its  vicimty.  For 
neariy  eighteen  months  three  Members 
of  the  Association  preached  alternately 
OB  a  week-day  evening  in  a  hired  room 
in  the  town;  the  congregations  were 
encouraging,  but  stHl  the  snrrouuding 
rillages  had  hardly  anj^  means  of  reli- 
gious instruction.  ^  correspondence 
was  opened  with  the  Coinmittee  of  the 
Hoiiie  Missionary  Society,  promising  a 
dMiation  of  \f  29.  fbr  the  first  year,  if  a 
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Mjssinnaxy  were  sent,  and  stating  the 
importance  of  the  station.  The  Com- 
mittee reaciily  attended  to  our  applicai 
tioQ,  and  last  September  Mr.  Lewis  ar- 
rived at  Bishop  Auckland.  He  imme- 
diately comujenced  his  labours,  and  the 
report  which  he  has  forwarded  to  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Association  is  highly 
gratifying. 

**  It  appears  that  he  preaches  in  eleven 
villages  and  hamlets,  besides  his  sUted 
labours  at  Bishop  Auckland,  twice  every 
Lord's  Day,  and  once  on  a  week  day 
evening.  The  spirit  of  hearing  appears 
to  have  been  poured  out  on  many  of  the 
people ;  and  for  miles  around,  the  vil- 
lagers flock  to  hear  the  word  of  life* 
The  number  of  his  hearers,  in  the  vil- 
lages and  in  Bishop  Auckhmd,  may  be 
considered  on  an  average  as  amounting 
to  800 ;  many  of  whom»  but  for  the  la- 
bours of  the  Home  Missionary,  would 
never  hear  the  sound  of  the  Qoapel. 

<'  In  the  town  of  Bishop  Auckland, 
the  congregation  increased  so  much,  that 
a  larger  place  of  meeting  was  considered 
necessary.  A  suitable  place  was  pro- 
cured, and  fitted  up  to  contain  upwards 
of  200  persons,  which  is  respectably 
attended.  In  the  beginning  of  last 
month,  a  church  was  formed  at  Bishop 
Auckland,  consisting  of  ten  members; 
some  of  whom  were  the  fruits  of  the 
MissiouBjy's  labours,  and  the  labours  of 
.the  Ministers  who  preached  before  he 
came. 

"On  the  whole,  the  Association  is 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  good  that  ap- 
p^rs  to  be  doing  in  ths^  villages  around 
Bishop  Auckland ;  and  if  they  had  done 
no  more  than  assisted  in  procuring  a 
labourer  for  that  part  of  the  vineyard,, 
they  have  not  united  together  in  vain. 

•<  Another  member  of  the  Association, 
and  also  a  Home  Missionary,  occupies 
the  dreary  and  extensive  districts  of 
Wcardale  and  part  of  Teesdale.  The 
mountiunous  nature  of  tne  country,  the 
badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  tiiinly 
scattered  population,  dwelling  in  a  dis- 
trict of  country  16  miles  in  length,  pre- 
sent mamr  difficulties,  and  render  the 
labours  of  the  Missionary  pamfal  and  ar- 
duous. He,  however,  notwithstanding  all 
these  discouragements,  preaches  at  twelve 
stations  in  Weardale,  and  four  in  Tees- 
dale,  to  about  700  hearers.  The  popu- 
lation amang  whom  he  labours  may 
amount  to  about  12^000,  principally  con- 
nected with  the  e^tensirc  lead  mittes 
which  are  wrought  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  Churches  have  beefi  Yortned 
Hi  two  of  his  stHtiritiSi  and  good  appears 
to  be  doiuj^.  Notwithstanding  all  his 
"  difficulties,  lie  is  determined  to  persevere, 
but  colls  loudly  ibr  «ome  assiMtEiiice,  as 
the  field  of  labour  Ig  too  larg^  for  only 
(»nt'  to  occupy. 

*  *-  The  pastor  of  tlic  church  at  Swal^vcU 
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labours  in  four  villages  to  about  500 
hearers,  and  hopes  that  good  has  been 
already  done  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  among  them.  Another  Member 
of  the  Association,  at  Barnard-castle, 
labours  in  four  villages ;  one  of  them  in 
Yorkshire.  The  average  number  of  his 
hearers  is  about  200. 

<*  The  student  at  present  supplying 
the  vacant  church  at  Stockton  preaches 
in  four  villages ;  one  of  them  in  York- 
shire. The  number  of  hearers  about 
200.  ^ 

*<.The  Ministers  of  the  Association  in 
Newcastle  preach  in  two  or  three  places 
besides  their  own  chapels. 

**  A  Member  of  the  Association  at 
Darlington  preaches  in  two  villages  to 
about  100  people. 

Another  Minister  settled  at  Chester-le- 
street  labours  in  ten  stations,  besides  his 
regular  labour  at  home.  His  village 
congregations,  on  an  average^  amount  to 
about  (>00  hearers.  He  expresses  a  hope^ 
that  he  may  be  able,  during  the  summer, 
to  introduce  the  Gospel  into  some  other 
populous  villages  around  him. 

*'  The  pastor  of  the  church  at  Durham . 
preaches  in  three  villages  regularly  to 
about  150  hearers.  Some  good  has  been 
done,  and  he  looks  forward  to  greater 
results. 

*<^  Another  Member  of  the  Association 
settled  at  Hayden  Bridge,  Northumber- 
land, labours  in  ten  villages  to  about 
450  persons.  He  preaches  about  eight 
times  every  week,  and  travels  about  60 
miles. 

Anniversary  qfthe  Academy  at  Idle* — On 
Tuesday,  June  17th,  the  ministers  dele- 
gated to  examine  th.e  proficiency  of  the 
students  in  this  Seminary,  met  to  com- 
mence their  investigation. 

In  Latin  selected  passages  were  read,  by 
the  different  classes  fi;om  Cornelius 
Neposy  Caesar,  Vix^,  Horace,  Cicero's 
Orations,  and  the  Annals  of  Tacitus^ 

In  Greek,  they  translated  parts  of 
Lucian.  Xenophon's  Cyropedia,  Isomer's 
Iliad,  the  CEdipus  of  Soj/hocles,  and  in 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  his  account  of 
the    defeats  and   death    of   Cyrus  the 

In  Hebrew*  they  read  the  Bth  and  28t]i 
chapters  fti  Gtine^ts^  part  of  the  3d  of 
LiitueutHtiDiis,  and  the  85  th  iuid  Sfilh 
}*stiluis,  and  in  Chaldee  and  SyrUc,  the 
7  th  of  Daniel,  thi?  9  th  of  the  Acts  oi'  the 
Apofjtles,  mnd  part  of  the  3d  of  Matthew. 

Thes*;  pillages  and  chapters  furubbed 
the  Com  [uit  tee  with  ample  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  pru^n'aa  twaile  by  tbc  Bludunt* 
severally  in  thy  dilflTeiit  classL'S|p  with 
wtiich  they  eiipr^^^^iJ  ihenisdves  higb ly 
satisfied.  ;;.. 

The  foUoMTing  di^«  in  the  chapel  ad- 
joining the  Acadei;ny- house,  a  greater, 
number  of  subscrit^rs  and  friends  to  the 
Institution  asseinhled  than  had  done^t 
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any  former  anniversary.  After  Mr.  Pool 
had  prayed,  three  of  the  shideiits  deli- 
vercd  Essays.  Mr.  Hargraves  on  the 
Evil  of  Sin  ;  Mr.  Ellis  on  the  Power  of 
Conscience ;  and  Mr.  Murtin  oft  the 
Kiche&of  Divine  Grace.  Mr.  Parsoiis, 
sea.  then  addressed  the  candidnteH  for 
the  ministry  before  him,  on  the  incalcu- 
laJ^lc  ii&portance  of  **  Prudence"  to  stu- 
dents and  ministers.  The  mcetingr  for 
business  was  aftenrards  formed,  J.  Hol- 
land, Esq.  was  called  to  preside ;  the 
Report  was  read  by  Mr.  Vint,  and  ott 
moving  and  secoBding  varions  resoTu- 
tiens,  interesting  speeches  were  made  by 
Messrs.  Scott,  Fox,  Rheeder,  Poul,  Jas. 
Parsons,  Hamilton,  White,  R.  Hdgate,^ 
and  6.  Rawsdn.  hi  the  evening  Mr. 
Scott  preached. 

the  Academy  is  in  prosperous  circum 
8ttui€e&.  Publie  patronage  continues  un- 
ctiminished.  The  number  of  students 
last  year  was  fifteen.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  Mr.  Preston  has  settled  at 
Mixenden,  new  Halifax  ;  Mr.  Hargi-aves, 
at  Mlliitborpe,  Westmordand ;  and  Mr. 
Martin,  at  Ripon.  The  congregations 
a«  two  of  these  places  have  been  newly 
raised,  and  one  of  them  (the  congrega- 
tion at  llipon}  has  been  raised  by  the 
iafttrumentiiKty  of  the  Academjr  at  Idle. 

Irish  Evangelical  Society. — ^The  ninth 
Annual  Meeung  o|  the  above  Society, 
was  held  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern, 
Bishopsgate  Street,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  30th  of  May  last.  Thomas  Walker, 
Esq.  Treasurer,  having  taken  the  Chair, 
the  Rer.  G.  ColHson  commenced  by  so- 
lemn prayer,  and  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  foi'  tho  past  year  haWog  been 
read,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Julian,  of  Trimley, 
Johtt  Wilks,  Esq.,  Rev.  Messrs.  D. 
Stuart,  of  Dublin,  T.  Smith,  of  Rothei*- 
ham,  Mark-  Wilks,  of  Paris,  J.  Black- 
bum,  of  London,  I>.  H.  Creighton,  of 
Patricroft,  J.  A.  Roberts,  Mw.  \<^k8, 
and  J.  Conder>  sevcralljr  addressed  tiie 
Meeting. 

in  rdference  to  the  Society's  Academy; 
f6r  the  educatk>B  of  native  and  other 
Students  for  th«  work  of  the  ministry 
in  Ireland,  the  Report  enters  into 
detail  respecting  the  resignation  of  tke 
Bev.  R.  Cope,  LL.  D.  the  late  Tutor, 
and  the  subsequent  appointment  of  the 
Rer.  D;  Stuart,  Minister  of  the  iSeces- 
sion,  as  the  Theotogical  Tutbr,  and  of 
tke  Rev.  W.  H.  Cooper,  as  the  Classical 
and  Resident  Tutor.  The  Students 
continue-  to  supply  Manor  Street  Chapel^, 
the  House  of  Industry ,  Bray,  Black  Bockt 
Celbridge,  and  Klngstndy  with  general 
and  very  encouraging  success. 

In  reference  to  the  operations  of  the 
Society,  at  all  its  stations,  announced  at 
former  Meetings,  thcEeport  shows,  that 
they  have  been  re^arly  carried  on 
during  the  part  y^ar,  and  Vrolee, 
hitncHt^,    Mdlaw  '  (Wfthr  ttut     a   ibw 


weeks  suspension),  Toughall,  Wexford^ 
Maryborough,  and  Portarlin^Ufn,  E/mis- 
kilten,  Camphiit,  ^Newry,  Armagh,  Moy, 
Bangor,  Carmonty,  Carrickfergus,  and 
Lomiondeny,  together  with'the  places  of 
itinerant  labour,  around  ertch  station, 
are  regularly  su3>pUed  with  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  the  blessed  God.  The  Sunday 
Schools,  uniformly  connected  with  these 
operations,  are  all  of  them  in  an  increa- 
sing, and  some  of  them  in  a  truly  flou- 
rishing state  of  prosperity ;  and  taking  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  whole  series  of 
labour,  the  Report  records  that  *^  tfaerS 
have  been,  during  the  past  year,  the 
most  decisive  manifestations  of  the  divine 
favour,  and  much  good  has  evidently 
been  eflbcted." 

The  Report  next "  adverts  to  the  pro- 
p;res8  of  those  of  their  Mist^ionaFie-s,  who. 
Itinerating  ftf^m  vilUge  to  village^  from*, 
hamlet  to  hamlet,  and  from'  house  to 
house,  are  proclnming  to  the  Irish,  in 
-their  native  tongue,  the  wonders  of  re- 
deeming love. 

In  reference  to  the  still  widening  sphere 
of  th«  Society's  labours,  tAie  Report  an- 
nqiincesthat  three  Stude-  ts  ha/ve  finished 
the  period  of  their  studi^a  in  the  Academy 
during  the  past  year,  and  are  now  occu- 
pying important  stations  in  the  country, 
as  faithM  evangelists  of  Jesus  Christ, 
l^reenew  Students  have  been  adtnittjed, 
all  o£  whom  aru  Irishmen,  and,  as  adtU- 
tionaiiy  marking  the  Catholic  principles 
of  the  Soc  ety,  one  of  them  is  an  Epis- 
copalian, anodirt'  a  Presbyterian,  and 
the  third'  an  Independent':  there  are 
eight  Students  now  in  the  Institution. 
The  Report  also  states  that  the  huraber 
of  the  Irish  preachers,  whc>kilk)ur  raider 
the  Society,  in  the  ■vfemadular  tbiigue, 
has  been  incneased'  fror»  two  to  ronr, 
aBd<  that  other  openings  ^  a  fbimt  cheer- 
ing character  are  invi^ng  the  still  f^irther 
extension  of  the  Society 'a  labours,  hut 
the  Committee  were  compelled  to  pause^ 
OB  account  of  the  embarrassakents  that 
rested  on  their  funds*  The  receipts  of 
the'  Society j  during  1^  past  year, 
amonnted  to  of  3,275.  2s.  2}d;,  and  its' 
expenditure'  to  of  2i44?:  Is.  7|d.,  leav- 
ing a  halmce  due  to  the  Treaswrm',  of 
il'7Q.  19».5id. 

Pembrokeshire  and  HqDerfordwest  Sunday 
School  tfnion^ — ^The  Annual  Meeting  of 
this  Society  was  held  at  Bethesda  ChapeJ, 
Haverfordwest,  on  Monday  evening, 
July  14.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Rogers, 
Wesleyan  minister,  was  called  to  the 
Chair :  and,  fl*om  the  Report  read  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Eulmer,  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries, it  appeared  that  o^ily  one  School, 
in  connexion  with  the  Unioii,  has  been 
discontinued  during  the  past  year;  that 
Jiv6  Schools,  formerly  discontinued,  h^ve 
heen  revived;  and  tnut  Jive  new  Schools 
h^ve  been  established  (  The  (nstituiion 
has,  therefore,  received  an^accc^on  of 
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nine  Schools  since  the  last  Annual  Meet* 
ing  ;  and  the  present,  mmber  of  its 
Schools  was  stated  to  be  more  by  twenty  • 
six,  than  in.  the  autumn  of  1817,  when 
the  Institation  Was  i&rst  established. 
Such  has  been  the  progress  of  Sunday 
School  Education  in  the  English  parts 
of  the  county,  during  the  last  six  years ! 
Many  pleasing  extracts  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  Society,  were  included 
in  the  Report,  several  excellent  speeches 
were  delivered,  and  the  meeting  sepa- 
rated, highly  gratified  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  evening.  The  only  cause  of 
regret,  was  the  low  state  of  the  finances, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  increasing  number 
of  Schools,  and  partly  to  the  ^thdraw- 
ment  of  subscriptions,  in  favour  of  a 
Church  of  England  School,  recently  es- 
tablished in  Haverfordwest,  avowedly  in 
opposition  to  the  efiVwts  of  Dissentenf. 
The  Mends  of  tiie  Union,  however,  are 
detenmned  to  persevere,  relying  on  the 
blessing  of  God,  and  the  asnstance  of  * 
liberaUy-nrinded  public. 

OnThursc^ya  July  31,  Mr.  J..  Roof, 
jun.  (late  af  £(oxton)  was  ordaiaed  ovejr 
the  church  and  congregation  of  Qneen 
Street  chapel,  Wolverhampton.  The 
Rev.  T.  Scales,  of  Leeds,  (Mr.  Roofs 
predecessor)  delivered  an  excellent  intro- 
ductory discourse.  The  Rev.  J,  Hudson^ 
of  West  Bromwlch^  asked  the  questions ; 
the  Rev.  J.  Codfer,  of  the  same  place, 
oflbred  the -Ordination  prayer^  and  the 
^  Rev.  Dr.  Harris  gave"  a  very  impressive 
charge^  founded  on  1  Peter,  chap.  v. 
ver.  2—4.  In  the  evening,  the  Rev.  J. 
A.  James,  of  Birmingham,  preached  to 
the  people  from  Rom.  xv.  29. 

The  subordinate  parts  of  .the  service 
were  conducted  by  Messrs.  Hammond 
of  Haadswortli,  Dawson  of  Dudley,  and 
Preeman  of  Kidderminster,  llie  deep 
impressions  which  were  made  on  the 
numerous  mtuisterB  and  large  congrega- 
tion present  on  the  occasion,  will  be 
long  remembered,  and  it  is  hoped  wHl 
be  extensirely  beneficial. 

Methodist  Conffrtnce  at  Sheffield.— The 
80th  Annual  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  connection  was  held  at  Shef- 
field, oh  Wednesday,  July  36,  and  fol- 
lowing day*.  The  Rev.  Henry  M6ore 
-  w&s  appointed  the  President,  and  it  was 
understood  that  nearly  400  preachers 
were  present.  A  peculiar  solemnity  was 
given  to  tiieir  proceedings,  by  a  melan- 
choly accident  which  occurred  by  the 
OTeithrow  of  the  Pleece  coach  on  the 
JEfudderlifield  ifoad,  on  which  were  nine 
preachers  going  to  the  Gonfterence. 
Messrs.  Sargent  and  tiloyd  were  thrown 
with  such  fetal  violence  to  the  ground 
that  they  expired  it^  a  fe^  days^  and  seve- 
ral others  wfere  seriously  injured. 

The  fb^lowlng  is  the  rtpoi^ted  number^ 


lnielligen4se^  fO$ 

of  members  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  J)a8t'year:— 

England  and  Scotland    -    -     -  219,398 
InTreland 22,218 


241,616 

8,006 
1,653 


Increase  during  the  past  year 
In  Foreign  Stations  -    -    - 


9,659 

It  is  said  that  in  the  United  States  of 
America  the  Society  can  number  nearly 
300,600  members.  Messrs.  Reece  and 
Hannah  are  appointed  as  Deputies  to  the 
American  Confbrcncc  of  neit  yoir. 

Jm posit  ion  tf  a  F'mt  for  rt^'ming  to  take 
a  Judicial  Oat ^.^  It  is  wlch  Tegivt  we 
learn  that,  at  the  last  Cork  City  Criminal 
Court  ]h&%  mQnth^  Baron  Penncfather 
threatfiiied  to  commU  a  Mr.  CoontfU,  of 
that  city,  for  tieclining  to  swear  on 
grounds  of  r<?UgiDus  scruples,  and  whea 
he  respectfully  usanpetl  the  Judge,  I  but  it 
was  not  inU'iidpJ  a^  contempt  oi  Court, 
he  reiiri4?dj^  ^'  lag^L'atl  of  commiUmg' this 
person,  U't  lujii  he  liucd^lUO. !" 

The  Natkmal  5fltkti/.  —  His  Majesty's 
lettei%  ^^hk•h.  was  adarc^si'd  last  mantli 
to  tlic  Archbishop  of  Cmitcrbury,  re- 
quiring ^^  the  minister  in  eucU  parish 
throughout  England  and  Wales  effectuaUn 
to  excite  their  parishioners  to  a  Hberai 
contribution'*  for  the  above  Society, 
states,  that  it  includes  1,869  united 
schools,  which  contain  more  than  .^0, 000. 
children.  The  establishment  of  these  has 
absorbed  all  the  suras  contributed  by 
Royal  munificence  and  individual  bounty 
— ^leaving  a  bare  sufficiency  in  annual 
subscriptions  to  support  the  Central 
School! 

The  Jesuits, — The  King  of  Sardinia  has 
established,  by  a  formal  decree,'  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesuits  in  his  dominions,  as  the 
privileged  instructors  of  youth,  de- 
claring that  they  have  already  acted 
**  praiseworthily,"  and  to  his  "  particu- 
lar satisfaction." 

Recent  Deaths.  —  Died,  at  his  son's 
honse,  at  Reading,  on  the  28th  of  July, 
the  Rev.  Jatnes  Hintow,  M.  A.  late  of 
Oxford.  He  Wfta  attiieked  by  spaainSj 
which,  m  a  few  hours,  tcnniuated  \m 
existence.  He  was  the  i:eapf?cted  and 
efficient  Pastor  of  the  BaptUt  Church  in 
thftt  city  thirty-five  years,  by  whom  his 
loris  is  justly  deplored,  fJc  h&s  left  two 
sons  in  tic  ministiy. 

To  thfi  fkflkti^t!  mortality  at  Siirra 
Leone,  reconlcd  lost  aiionth,  we  regret  to 
add  the  name  of  Edward  FiUg^ridtlj 
Esq.  Chief  Justice  and  Judge  of  tlie  Vice- 
Admlriilty  Court  in  thnt  Cplorvy,  Hod 
Asi&esflor  to  the  mixed  Commission  e$tiL* 
blislicd  there,  for  the  more  eftectMat 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  lie  dlctl 
on  the  3d  of  June  last,  of  the  malignant 
tever  which  then  previdled  there. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES,  &c 

WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  THE  PRESS.  WORKS   RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

of  the  Pilgrim'.  Progren.     »y  D.  Warr.  •^*»"  ^^  ^cnp^are  Storie..^  18mo.  3«. 

Minister  of    the  Tabernacle,   Haverford*  Sermoim  to    Children;  ^  By    the  Rot. 

west.     Much   of    the   Pilgrim'^   Pro|p-eti  Samuel  Nott^  Jan.  of  America,  la.  6d. 

referi  to  the  ciiril  and  ecclcsiaitical  history  Nioodemoi;  or.  a  TreaUae  on  tbo  Fear 

of  the  times  id  which  the  Author  liTedj  ^f    Man.      Bj   Profewor  Franck.    18mo. 

and  these  Leotores  may  form  a  satislactorj  |g^  ^^^ 

exposition   of   the   dark     and   lujsterioaa  *.  ,*,       .      *  <,*         .  .   «.        .11. 

parts  of  the  work  in  qoetlion.  ^  Memoir  of  Central  India,     inclndiiig 

The  Life  of  Ueut.  Col.  Blackadtlcr.  of  ^^f^^**  and  adjoining  Proiriaccs,  with  the 

the  26lh  or  Cameronian   Regiment,  after-  History  and  Copious  Illustrations  of  the 

wards  Governor  of  Stirling  Ca^lle ;    who  ?««*«"<*  P^ewnt  conditioos  of  that  Country, 

serrod   with  distingoislied   honour  durfng  By  Major  Genjwl  Sir  John  Maloolm.    In 

the  Doke  of    Marlborough^s   Wars,   and  ^  "^^^^  8^**  ^^'  ^^s.  boards, 

during  the  Rebellion  in  S^tlaud  in  1715.  A   Dissertation  on  the  Pall  of  Man;  in 

18mo.  bds.  Prico  %s.  wbieh   the  Litpral  Sense  of  the  Mosaio 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Rer.  Jules  Account  of  that  Event,  b  asserted  aaA 

Charles    Rleo,    Pastor   of    the   Reformed  Tindlcated.      By   the  Rev.  George  Hoi- 

Church,  Fredericia,    in   Denmark  ;    coo-  den,  M.  A*  8to.  l.Ot*  6d.  ~ 


taining  an  Account    of   that  Colony,   and  „  ^^  y^^.^^,  p,  ^f  g^^; 

Anecdotes  of  some  of     he  most  eminent  j„^/   g    ,yy^^^^   ^^„       ^.^^  E^,j^ 

Proteslunt  Ministers  on  the  Continent,  ex-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  HTmns  orioe  4s. 
hihiliug  the  Power  of  True  Religion;  with-  ^  J       »P 

an  Introduction  and  practical  Remarks     lu         An  Essay  on  the  Limito  of  Reason,  Jn 

one  volume,  ISmo.,  with  an   EngrsTiog.  J»<lKi«>g   of   Subjects  of  Revelalioo.     By 

Price  Is.  6d.  boards.  the  Rey.  Ji  Davies.  is.  6d. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  &c. 

Communications  hare  been  receired  this  month  from  the  Rev.  J.  Cburobill, 
T.  Gilbarl,  J.  Bolmer,  J.  Blackburn,  W.  Vint,  J.  Mathesoo,  —  Orme. 

Also  from  M.  S.,  A.  B,,  P.,  Yiatorius  Meroator* 

We  regret  that  our  valued  friend  Yiatorius  Mercator  did  not  forward  us-  the  iotelli- 
gence  to  which  he  alludes  in  bis  conunaoication  from  Liverpool ;  next  month  it  will  bo 
too  late. '  •  .  . 

We  shall  probably  feel  it  expedient  to  obmrounioate  directly  with  J.  M.  If  be  do 
not  hear  from  us  in  the  mesu  time,  an  answer  shall  be  inserted  in  our  next  nombor. 

As  we  are  anxious  to  give  all  possible  publicity  to  the  foUowiug  dbonment,  we  insert  it 
in  this  placo. 

Alston^  July,  1833. 

GKNTLBMBK,--^In  yoor  Magazine  for  October,  1822,  page  554,  there  is  a  paragrapb 
under  the  head,  Penrith  New  Chapel,  which  purports  to  be  an  Extract  from  the  Third 
Report  of  the  North  Congrfgational  Uniou,  p.  10.  We  beg  leave  to  say  that  00  such 
passage  is  to  be  found  in  that  Report,  nor  in  any  other  we  have  drawn  op,  as  you  will 
perceive  from  the  following  quotation,  which  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  pablioatioa  ia 
question,  and  which  contains  the  real  and  entire  statement. 

"  Penrith. — In  this  populous  and  respectable  town,  it  is  to  be  lamented ,^tbaf  nofwitfa- 
standing  the  existence  aud  zeal  of  other  Christian  denominations,  a  want  of  general 
godliness  so  ftvioosly  appears.  Feeling  this,  a  few  friends  of  the  Congregational  order 
were  anxious  that  a  further  trial  might  be  made  by  their  Ministers.  Ah  invitalioii  was 
therefore  sent  to  one  of  tbem,  who  oommeoced  preaching  in  a  schoolroom  legally  regia- 
tered  for  the  purpose ;  and  which  continues  to  be  supplied  by  an  Itinerant.  Our  pros- 
pects are  in  the  highest  degree  encouraging ;  and  we  hope  there  will  eventaally  b^  many 
here  on  the  Lord's  side.^^Ti^  Third  Ytarly  Report  of  the  Northern  Omgregatiotud 
tTm^m.— p.  10, 1815. 

We  the  undersigned,  most  of  whose  names  appear  in  this  Report,  think  it  oor  dnij 
to  certify,  that  the  above  quotation  is  a  true  and  entire  copy  of  the  paragraph  in  qoeif 
tion,  and  that  the  stateroeut  in  your  Magazine  is  consequently  a  false  quotation,  which 
was  inserted  without  our  knowledge  or  consent.  We  do  therefore  re^nest  jon  to  pnb> 
lisb  tbb  certilicato  in  the  next  niunber  of  your  Miscellany,  and  you  will  oblige,  Gentle- 
men, your  obedient  hnmblo  aervantf,  Jonathan  Harfeb,  Alston,  CoBiberlaad, 

John  Scott,  Weardale,  Dnrhaia, 
JoHM  Haddocx,  Parkboidy  Cuib«rlaBd« 
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Tt  18  the  subject  of  deep  regret  to 
those  who  love  the  prmciples  of 
dissent,  that  the  memory  of  so 
many  of  her  most  honourable 
advocates  has  been  sufiered  to  pe- 
rish, and  that  the  treatment  they 
have  endured  tends  little  to  the 
honour  of  nonconformity,  though 
tiieir  moral  worth  and  talent  have 
contributed  greatly  to  its  renown. 
The  evanescent  nature  of  the 
world's  applause,  has  long  been  a 
theme  to  point  the  tale  of  the 
moralist;  but  among  the  class 
to  whom  we  allude,  the  irealities  of 
life  have  surpassed  all  that  fiction 
itself  could  devise.  Men  whose 
piety  and  learning  have  entitled 
them  to  the  veneration  of  society, 
and  who  would  have  imparted 
lustre  to  any  dignity  which  the 
gratitude  of  other  more  fovoured 
communities  would  have  bestowed, 
1ia$^.  pined  in  obscurity  and  pe- 
aury,  and,  inth  an  injustice  still 
more  flagrant,  have  not  even  re- 
ceived the  common,  and  but  too 
often  the  only  homa^  of  virtue 
and  excellence^— a  tribute  to  de* 
parted  worth.  How  must  it  pam 
tiie  generous  mind  to  reflect,  that 
the  kamed  Jeremiah  Jones  passed 
^ough  this  world  unheeded,  ex- 
cept  as  the  pastor  of  an  obscure 
Dissentmg  (miirch,  in  a  state  of 
comparative  poverty,  while  his 
fellow^tudents^utler  and  Seeker,* 

*  Bishops  Butler  and  Seek^,  T>n. 
Samuel  Chandler,  Andrew  Gifford,  and 
Paniel  Scott,  MetArs.  Mole,  of  Hackney; 
VearttB,    of    Tannton ;    Frances,   of 
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by  choosing  the  more  eieisyroad 
of  conformity,  attained  to  the 
highest  stations  in  that  commu- 
nion to  which  they  became  pro«  . 
selytes.  Not  that  we  can  justly 
suppose  the  secular  honours  and 
authority  which  they  enjoyed  were 
really  objects  of  envy  to  uie  mind 
of  Mr.  Jones,  who,  as  a  Pro- 
testant Dissenter,  would  certainly 
disregard  all  such  distinctions  as 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  true 
notion  of  the  Christian  ministry ; 
the  only  point  in  which  the  supe- 
riority of  their  situation  to  his 
can  be  conceded,  is  in  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  to  them  of  gratify- 
ing tiieir  literary  taste  to  an  ex* 
tent  which  he  could  never  expect 
to  realize.  Who  can  tell  the  ad- 
vantages that  might  have  accrued 
to  bimieal  criticism,  had  the  author 
of  <'The  Method  of  settling  the 
Canonical  Authority  of  the  New 
Testament,*'  enjoyed  those  privi- 
leges which  some  of  his  acade- 
mical brethren  did  t 

Hand  fiunli  emerg^t, .  cijiis  idrtotibiis 

obstat 
Res  aiigttsta  dsnii. 

Nor  is  this  all— is  it  not  e^fuaDy 
k  matter  of  surprise  and  indig«» 
nation,  that  the  memory  of  so  pro- 
found a  scholar  is  iK>  where  re- 
corded, even  by  those  who  revered 

Southampton,  and  Jerendah  Jones,  were 
all  trained  for  the  ministry,  in  the  0is* 
sendng  Academy  of  Glovcester,  and  af- 
tenrarda  of  Tewksbury,  under  the  eare 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Jones. 
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which  he  died,  had  amassed  the 
learning  displayed  in  the  few  works 
which  he  published;   and  finally 
that  it  should  be  left  to  the  libera* 
^y, of  the  opponents  of  his  opi- 
nions to  vindicate  the  character  of 
his  great  work   against  Tbland, 
^nd  with  a  generosity  as  great  0,3 
it  is  unprecedented,  to  mak^  it  the 
standard  authority  on  the  subject, 
by  giving  it  the  imprimatur  o^  an 
University  ?    But  Jones  is  not  a 
sio^ar  instance;   we  sicken  at 
the  lengthened  catalogue  which 
Qor  memory  furnishes;  let  it  suf- 
fice to  mention  Samuel  Mather, 
of  Witney,  an  honour  even  to  the 
£amily  of    Mathers,    a    man   of 
whom  Calamy  says,  he  "  has  af- 
&cted  a  retired  life,  or  else  it  would 
not  be  much  ibr  the  credit  of  Dis- 
seuj^rs,  that  he  should  not  have  a 
much  better  station,  according  to 
Ibis  merits."    Tbough  he  affected 
privacy  in  life,  posterity  might  and 
should  haye  repaid  tus  modesty, 
by  1^  m<onuin6fit  at*  once  witb- 
dm^wipg  his  name  from  obscurity, 
and  C9mp^n8ating  the  world  for 


opposing  us,  and  4Mt  friends  so 
little  in  our  defence,  surely  the, 
power  that  has  maintained  us 
hitherto  must  be  somewh^^t  more 
than  human.  The  frtendieas,  ui^ 
supported,  despised  cause  of  noa* 
conformity,  has  urged  its  way 
against  obloquy,  per^cution,  se<* 
cular  privileges,  worldly  policy, 
and  the  still  more  potent  prejudice 
of  the  heart,  and  in  many  in- 
stances against  ^e  odd  mis* 
gtvings,  if.  not  the  insidious  trea* 
ohery ,  of  its  pretended  friends ;  and 
what  arm  but  that  of  Qod  has 
preserved  it  ?    Esto  perpeiua. 

The  su'bject  of  this  memoir  may 
well  serve  as  another  instance; 
the  many  volumes  of  practical  di- 
vinity of  which  he  was  the  author, 
the  fervent  piety  and  the  bdd  es^ 
pousal  of  evangelical  truth  which 
characterize  them,  and  that  too  at 
a  time  when  such  doctrines  were 
not  the  general  theme  of  minia- 
terial  addresses,  the  constancy 
with  whiejhf  he  hekl,  and  the  ardour 
with  wbioh  he  defended  the  dis^ 
tingiji^hit^  iprinciples  of  dissent/ 


tb^  lo(S9  9  bad  so  long  endured,  of  should  have  easared  for  him  a. 

^  exami^le*    It  is  a  debt  owing  more  .extensive,  reputation  than  Ike^ 

1^  society,  that  o^en  whose  hu-  gratitude  of  bis  brethren  has.  he- 

HMUty  and  retiredi^ss  have  pre-  sOowed   on   him.     Me*    Nokmtt 

yent^d  the  netun&l  ipfluenoe  of  wasbcxm  in  1672,  atWWingtpn,  in 

their  victue^,  in  Uieir  opereAton  on  ^pmer^etahire,  a  town  ^Isas  to^thai 

(b^  Q^^nnefs  of  4be  sge,  should  at  lovet«^4>f  science  as  the  bnlh-place 

least  have  an  0|ii$teiice  in  the-jre«^  of  theimiMrtal  Locke.    He 


eords,  and  for  the  benefit,  .of  a  suf^««Ulfl^fdfGNr  his  ediioatioa  to  the 
cfeediftg  one.*  The  '  author^  of  liberality  erf  a  friend^  wha,  obseciK 
<'The  Vindication;  of  the  Holy  i?»g  his  e»llr  pU^  anddssiia  of.^ 
Bible,"  was  not  a  man  whom  even  le^iiipg,  underttdi:  thefir»|W|iM'  at 
Disstenierscouldiiffordtonegl^tl  hi9  initislfOiry  ttiatteelkmv  ivtth  a 
Qne  fhct,  botrever,  we  may  d^tfv^   ^ew  (Q  his  ^ing  dedicated  to  the 

nHuistry.  After  (asjiing.  tbioen^ 
the  rudin)^qts  of  literatuie.  with 
oonsiderable  predit,  h6>  became  a 
student  in  the  academy  oi  Bfti% 
William  Fayne>  an  eminent  tetor 
and  Dissenting  minister  at  Sfaflfirbn* 
Walden,  in  Essex,  and  of  whom 
it  is  sufficient  ta  say,  h^  w^a  ih^ 
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friiend  of  John-  Omtco**    Among 
many  other  faitbfitl  xnimdters  of 
Cbriilt^  educated  at  this  Seminary, 
ifeue  Dr,  Guyse,  Dr.  Theophilus 
Lobb,  (celebrated  both  as  a  reli« 
gious  and  a  medical  writer,)  Caleb 
Wrpe,  of   Cbeshunty,  and   John 
Greene^  of  Chelmsford,  who  wrote 
the  life  of  Dr.  Lobb,  hia  fellow-^ 
student,  and  Mr.  Richard  Rawlin, 
known  as  the  author  of  a  work, 
entitled  ''  Christ  the  Righteous- 
ness of  his  People,"  a  favourite 
book  of  the  pious  Mr.  Hervey. 
Mr.  Notoutt  subsequently    mar*- 
ried   Mies    Martha    Payne^    the 
daughter  of  bis  venerable  tutor* 
At  this  Academy  Mr.  N.  made 
great  progress  in  his  theological 
studies,  and  furnished  his  mind 
With  that  store  of  knowledge  t(> 
whibh  his  nnmerons  works  bear 
so  ample  te^mony#    He  beg%m 
preaching  in    1705,    and  in   the 
same  year  was  ordained  }»istor 
over  the  church  at.  Thaxt^d,  in 
Essex,  where  hd  remained  toarly 
twenty  years.    We  have  no  know^ 
ledge  of  the  circumstances  which 
cventdaUy  induced  the  dissolution 
of  this  connexion,  but  we  can  have 
aa  doubt,  from  the  excellence  of 
Mr.  N.'s  character,  and  the  dis* 
hiterestedness  which  he  ever  ma« 
ailested,  that  he  was  imsdgated  by 
tibe  best  of  principles,  and  that  he 
didi  not  resort  to  diat  conciosion 
till  he  had  sought  for  direction 
from  that  Qod  who  has  promised 
to  direct  the  steps  of  his  servants. 
In  the  year  1724,  he  was  invited 
to  i^ke  the.  pastoral  charge  of  the 

*  On  the  morning  of  Che  day  on  which 
he  (Dr.  Owen)  died,  Mr.  Thortfts  (Wil- 
ikm)  Ptt^ne,  wito  had  been  entrtisted  wifli 
the  pabhcation  of  his  Meditatiooson  Ihe 
Oloryof  Christ,  called  to  take  his  leave, 
and  to  inform  him,  that  he  had  just  been 
jetting  that  work  to  the  press.  «  I  ani 
gisd  to  hear  it,"  said  the  dying  Chris- 
tiaa»'a^  Hfltng  ^  his  hands  and  eyei, 
as  if  transported  with  enjoyment,  ex- 
clumed,  "  bnt  6 !  brother  Payne,  the 
long-wimd  for  day  is  come  at  last,  in 
whiithtiriiiaisee  that>06]fy  in  another 
QM^ner  than^l  hate  «veir  cb|ie,.  ocwss^ 
capable  of  doing  in  this  world/ VO>>il^#t 
J^eefOtoen^p.  448. 


church    assen^Ung    tnr     Tadk^ 
Street,  .  Ip&wich,  vacant  by  this 
decease    of    their    pastor,     Mv. 
Thomas  Milway>    in  that   year. 
This  church  was  first  gatherfed  in 
1686,  and  in  the  same  year  they 
chose  for  their  pastbi:  Mr.  William 
Langston,  whose  life  is  preserved 
in  Calamy,  vol.   2,  p;   660.     In 
1702,    Mr.  Benjamin   Olandfield 
was  chosen  as  assistant  to  lit. 
Langston,  whom  he  succeeded  at 
fais  decease  in  1704.     In  1713^ 
the  old  meeting-house  at  Greem- 
yard  was  relinquished,  and  a  new 
one  erected  in  Tacket  Street.    To 
Mr.  Gliandfield,  who  deceased  ia 
1720,    succeeded    Mn    ThomaS 
Milway,  of  Kettering,  on  whose 
settlenumt     here,    in   1721^    tht 
learned  John  Hufrion,tof  Denton^ 
preachsd.a  sention  entitled  ^^Th« 
Rights  and   Duties  of  Ministers 
and  People,*'  which  he  published) 
8vo.   1 72 1 .     Mr.  Milway  was  th« 
son  of  Mr.  Thomas;  Milway,  of 
Kettering,  and  originally  of  Edi 
mundsbury,  who  is  mentioned  in 
our  Magazine  for   1819^  p.  184^ 
Mr.   Milway,  of  Ipswich,  ha4  a 
son  Thomas,  aflerwarids  settled 
over  a  church  at  Haverhill. 

Of  Mr.  Milway  a  curious  anee^  ' 
dote  is  preserved.  Preaching .  on 
one  occasion,  on  the  sin  of  prido^ 
he  particularized  on  pride  in  dres9i$ 
but  remembering  with  sorrow  how 
applicable  his  observations  were  to 
the  dase  of  his  own  daughters^ 
who  .  were  remarkable  for  tbeiv 
undue  attachment  to  dress,  and 
whom  he  had  often  vainly  endea**^ 
voured  to  reform  in  that  pardcular; 
he  observed, \ with  mu^.  feelings 
"But  you  will  skay,  looknt  h6me4 
My  good  friends,  I  do  look,  at 
home,  till  my  heart  aches." 

Qver  this  chnroh  Mr.  Notcntifr 
waS'  settled  in  1724,  and  here  htf 
closed  his  pastorsil  labours  and  hi« 
1^,  after  a  residence  6f  nearly, 
thirty-two  years,  jnakinig  in  4hei 
whole  almost  fifty- two  years  ser<» 
vice  in  the  mimstry  of  the  wordy 
i  kngth  of  tifitegnuited  to  but 

3Ta  
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few  amongst  tin  L<Mnd'9  semnfe. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
detailed  account  can  be  presented 
to  our  readers  of  the  occurrences 
which  chequered  the  history  of  Mr. 
Notcutt  in  this  long  pilgrimage,nor 
indeed  would  it  t^  generally  inte- 
resting; few  are  l^e  striking  events 
in  the  ufe  of  a  student  and  a  minister. 
A  faithful  discharge  of  ministerial 
iimctionSy  and  a  conrersation  edi- 
fying to  die  church,  and  unblame* 
able  to  the  world,  will  be  found 
to  be  the  most  honourable  traits  in 
^e  character  of  those  devoted  to 
the  service  of  God  in  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel.  In  the  per* 
formance  of  these  duties  there  k 
room  enough  for  the  display  of  the 
greatest  energies  wherewith  any 
£uman  being  can  be  •  blessed ; 
more  than  is  usually  filled  by  those 
who  are  most  earnest  in,  and  best 

Sualified  for,  the  important  trust 
evolyed  to  them.  How  he  exer- 
"  dsed  this  duty,  we  may  learn  by 
an  extract  from  his  "  Dying  Pas- 
tor's Xegacy,"  published  in  1744, 
when  he  was  arrived  at  a  venerable 
age,  and  the  correctness  of  which 
those  of  his  sermons  which  we 
.have  been  enabled  to  peruse  fully 
corroborate.  '*  I  have  endeavoured 
to  represent  to  you  pure  religion, 
by  practice  and  example,  as  well 
as  by  doctrine  and  precept,  that  I 
might  be  able  to  say,  as  die  holy 
apostle  did,  **  that  which  ye  have 
h^rd  and  learned,  and  seen  in 
me,  do.'*  I  have  made  Jesus 
Christ  the  end  of  my  ministry,  and 
my  life ;  I  have  not  shunned  to 
declare  the  whole  counsel  of  Grod ; 
I  have  preached  the  free  and  effec- 
tual grace  of  God  in  regeneration 
and  conversion,  and  the  doctrine 
of  free  justification  of  sinners, 
through  the  righteousness  of  Jesus 
Christ  by  faith  alone.  I  have  also 
•hown  you  the  necessity  of  holi- 
ness and  good  works."  In  this 
interval,  Mr.  N.  published  many 
excellent  works  on  religion,  which 
retain  a  considerable  share  of  po* 
pularity,  even  iq  these  days,  and 
wbich^  if  they  entitle  him  not  tq  tb^ 


highest  honours  of  literature,  yet 
certainly  do  much  more^  they  esta« 
blish  his  character  as  a  true  friend 
to  the  best,  because  the  eternal 
interests  of  mankind.     For  manj 
years  before  he  deceased,  he  suN 
fered  much  by  a  nephritic  com-^ 
plaint,    a    malady    so    common 
among  ministers,  as  to  entitle  it 
to  the  name  of  "the  students' 
disease.'*     Hence    he  was  often 
prevented  from  officiatmg  in  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  in 
1762,  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Wil- 
liam Gordon  was  chosen  his  as- 
sistant, and  in  1754  was  associated 
wtdi  him  in  the  co-pastoral  charge, 
Mr.  Notcutt*8  infirmities  render- 
ing such  a   measure   necessary, 
and  Mr.  N.  having  recommended 
Mr.  Gordon  to  the  members  of 
his  charge  as  his  successor.     It  is 
generally  known,  that  about  this 
time  Arianism  was  spreading  very 
generally  among  the  Dissenting 
churches,  and  though  its  influence 
was  more  general  m  the  western 
counties  of  England,  it  was  not 
altogether   unknown    in  Suffolk. 
The  church  over  which-Mr.  N.  was 
settled,  was  not  altogether  pre- 
served from  that  infection;    one 
member  espoused  the  Arian  views. 
Mr.  N.  foreseeing  the  danger  which 
would  inevitably  follow  from  such 
a  principle,  if  permitted  to  enter 
the  church,  endeavoured  to  evert 
all  his  remaining  strength,  much 
impaired  by  long  continued  dis- 
ease, in  a  defence  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  which  he  accomplished 
in  three  sermons  On  three  Lord's- 
day  mornings,  July  1st,  8th,  and 
22d,  in  1763,,from  Col.  ii.  2—9, 
which,  together    with  a    sermon 
from  Mark  X.  45,  were  the  last  he 
was  permitted  to  preach ;  thus  fi- 
nishing his  ministry  with  a  noble 
confession  of  his  faith,  on  a  point 
of  infinite  importance  to  believers 
in  the  Gospel  revelation.  Nor  were 
his  endeavours  without  a  salutary 
effect  I  God  owned  them  as  meant 
of  strength^ung  the  belief  of  hia 
people  on  this  greigit  doctrine. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN'S  STRENGTH. 

«•  Tbey  go  from  ttrength  to  itreagth.'*-* 
Psalm  IjLxziT.  7k 

Weakness  is  the  pervading  ele- 
ment of  human  nature.  The  ap- 
peal to  experience  is  sufficient  to 
establish  this ;  we  knom — as  Chris- 
tians, and  as  men  we  know — ^that 
our  natural  attachments  are  to 
evil,  and  that  our  tendency  is  ta 
tibat  defisction  from  God  and  from 
his  truth,  which  is  itself  the  most 
firtal  evidence  of  weakness^  both 
of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart  If 
we  look  out  upon  the  various 
''kindreds  of  the  nations,**  we 
shall  find  abundant  Olustration  of 
this  fearful  stete  of  things.  To 
say  noting  of  that  principle  of 
moral  and  intellectual  debflity 
which  leads  men  to  close  their 
eyes  against  the  light  of  evange- 
lic truUi,  and  attracts  over  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  globe  a  thick 
doud  of  Pagan  and  Mohammedan 
unbelief;  and  turning  away  from 
that  extensive  and  obvious  demon- 
stration which  is  presented  by  the 
nominal  profesnon  of  Christianity, 
Gombihed  with  a  malignant  deter- 
mination against  it^  reception  as  a 
spiritual  and  celestial  agency ; 
let  us  at  once  bring  the  matter 
home  to  ourselves,  and  ask  the 
question  of  our  own  hearts,  whe- 
ther in  all  that  we  think  and  act, 
we  are  not  sensible  of  an  essential 
and  indwelHng  spirit  of  weakness  ? 
When  we  prefer — and  do  we  not, 
of  ourafelves,  always  prefer? — light 
to  darkness,  sin  to  hdiness,  the 
society  of  the  profkne  to  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  and  the  shouts 
of  the  world  to  the  applause  of 
God,  is  not  this  weakness?.-— 
weakness  of  the  lowest  and  most 
usurious  kind^  whidi  leadeth  unto 
4lMlructioD,  sad  taketh  hdd  on 
Ml. 
^    Strei^^  m  the  <yUier  hand^  ia 


bound  up  in  the  Christian's  heart. 
Weak,  even  to  more  than  child- 
hood's weakness,  ils  he  is  in  his 
own  nature,  he  has  undergone  a 
mighty  transformation^  said  in 
that  new  nature  which  has  tiios 
passed  upon  him,  he  has  obtained 
a  principle  of  strengdi,  the  more 
vigorous  because  it  is  not  his  own, 
the  more  sure  because  underived 
from  any  human  source,  the  more- 
lasting  because  it  is  all  divine. 
Christ  in  you  the  hope  (if  ^lary  I 
Herein  is  firm  endurance,  mviri- 
dble  strength,  certain  and  eternal 
victory.  Here  it  the  paiience  of 
the  satnU  !  l*hey  have  to  struggle 
with  their  inbred  anpetites,  their 
native  weakness ;  wey  are  called 
upon  to  maintain  a  contintial  ooo- 
test  with  the  world;  they  must,  . 
moreover,  tvrestlef  noi  against  flesh 
and  blood,  hut  agairist  fmndpch 
Uties,  against  powers,  against  the 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  fporki, 
against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places.  What  sustains  them  in 
this  unequal  conflict  of  man 
against  himself,  against  a  confe- 
derated world,  against  his  adver- 
sary the  devil  ?  What,  but  their 
interest  in  a  covenant  Grod  !  He 
who  worketh  in  thetn  both  to  fvill  and 
to  do,  upholds  them  in  the  hour 
of  darktiess,  dispels  their  fears, 
gives  thenf  strength  for  weakness, 
alacrity  for  heaviness,  and  bids 
them  go,,  in  the  full  assurance  of 
faith,  realized  in  every  trial,  from 
strength  4o  strength, 

\  shall  endeavour  to  suggest  a 
few  illustrations  of  this  grand 
principle  of  the  Christian  w^are» 
by  showing, 

1st.  Its  essential  character. 

2d.  Its  distinctive  Qualities. 

Sd.  Its  adaptation  to  human 
exigency. 

In  the  First  place  let  us  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  the  essential 
l^AonioteroftheChristian'sstrcngth. 
Il  is  quite  dear  that  we .  are  n^ 
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to  look  for  this  in  any  of  the  com- 
mon definitions  of  this  quality, 
since,  though  they  may  approach 
it  in  some  points,  they  woald  fail 
to  con^rehend  it  in  all.  We  need 
not  waste  our  time  in  proving 
that  it  is  not  bodily  vigour,  since  we 
are  dealing  with  a  moral  <}ues- 
tion;  neiUier  shall  we  employ 
matiy  words  in  proving  that,t»/«Z- 
ledual  energy  wiU  not  coine  up  to 
the  standard  of  our  text.  If^indeedy 
•we  saw  the  wise  and  accomplished 
<^  the  earth  eminent  in  virtws, 
oonsistent  iji  self-denial,  fmd  shin- 
ing forth  as  .lights  of  mankind, 
we  might  admit  the  connexion 
between  \fjsdom  and  holiness. 
Bt^  when  we  find  that^this  wx>rl(Vs 
sagacity  spends  itself  t>n  worldly 
objects,  that  it  exhausts  its  pow«^?s 
on  trivial  and  transitory. things,  qr 
pn^  vain  and  bailing  speculations, 
uid  that  it  invarin&ly  stop»  short 
at  that  limit  within  whidi  all  is 
4)bscure  and  perishing,  and  be- 
yond which  all  is  bright  and 
enduring ;  we  cannot  but  with- 
hold all  confidence  from  a  prin-, 
ciple  so  uncertain  and  ineffi- 
cient. It  might  seem,  theti,  that 
there  remained  but  one  term  that 
might  be  correctly  a{^lied  to  the 
definition  of  the  quality  referred 
to  in  the  text,  and  that  it  must  be 
termed  mor(d  strengA.  I  admit, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  correct- 
ness of  this  efMthet,  but  I  liave 
several  objections  to  its  theological 
nse.  It  is  a  tainted  phrase,  and 
connects  itself  with  notions  and 
feelings  subversive  of  all  just  de- 
pendence. It  is  an  in^equate 
expression,  and  does  not  compre- 
hend the  whole  of  the  requured 
description.  Let  us  say  then,  at 
once,  in  language  which  takes  in 
both  cai;se  and  consequence,  it  is 
a  divine  strength,  divine  in  its 
source,  divine  in  its  ejOfect  No 
human  ingenuity  can  secure  it,  no^ 
created  power  oommapicate  or  ob- 
tau»  it.  '  Qod  is  the  sde  possessor 
^f  t^s strs^gtb^aiid }» bestpws  it 
^Jiberally  qn  t^  SQnf><^  bis  afl^p- 


tion«  It  consists  in  the  combina- 
tion of  all  the  Christian  graces, 
and  it  re-at:t5  upon  them  by  keep- 
ing them  unfettered  and  active. 
Purity  of  heart  gives  strength  to 
the  Christian  by  fortifying  his 
vnlnerafate  point.  Spirituality  of 
mind  gives  him  strength  by  clos- 
ing the  aYennc;s  o£  temptation. 
Communion  with  God  invigorates 
him  by  placing  him  at  once  in 
contact  with  the  very  fountain  of 
all  strength.  •  f^aith  is  his  strong- 
hold ;  .  Hope  gives  him  energy  to 
persevere ;  and  Love  is  the  grace, 
vigorous  and  pure,  which  restrains 
him  from  ofi^nding  his  God,  and 
ftqm  hazarding  a  word  qr  act 
which  may  prpve  a  sqare  or  a 
Stumbling-block  ^to    his    fellow- 

Nor  does-this  strength  ever  lose 
its  divine  character,;  never  does  it 
mingle  itself  with  baser  elements ; 
it  always  maintains  its  essentia) 
separation  from  every  thjng  that 
is  human  or  secular.  We  pjroceed, 
then, 

Secondfy,  to  point  out  the  dU- 
tincUve  qualUics  of  this  divine  and 
divinely  communicated  principle. 
Without  affecting  systematic  pre- 
cision in  following  out  this  inquiry^ 
it  may  be*  more  proQtable  if  we 
direct  our  iittenti^n  to  a  few 
points  of  distinction ^between  our 
common  notions  of  power^  and 
the  properties  wh|ch  belong  to 
that  which  is  from  above.  In  our 
average  estimate  of  strengtli,  men- 
tal or  corporeal,  we  always  think  of 
it  as  of  something  that  pertains  to 
the  individual,  is  a  part  of  his  con^* 
stitution,  grows  with  his  growth, 
and  deeays  widi  his  decay.  But 
the  energy  which  is  from  above 
is  no  part  of  our  original  structure, 
either  intellectual  or  bodily ;  ii  is 
aUogeiher  derin^,  ^nd  never  loses 
the  cJtaracUr  of  derivalion.  **  Not 
of  yonrselyes,  jt  is  the  gift  ef 
God,"  is  tite  deep  convicUoa 
"wMcb  .4u:coi|ipf^es  ita  feeepfeioii» 
and  in  the  moment  when  MiSp 
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It  is  a  bcautifid  pcovision  in  tlie 

eDCBomjr  of  grace,  that  the  very 

prinotf^  which  sets  the  bdierer 

]«  fldl  activi^>  and  makes  him  , 

urge  ^ward  hisvictortoas  laireer, 

keeps  him  dependent  on  his  God, 

who  beholds  and  sustains  him  in 

the  strife,  who  ai^^audsand  orowns 

ham  at  the  gosL    Again  :-»-when 

we  speak  of.  human  streng^,  it  is 

of  that  which  is  liable  to  abuse, 

ifhteh  is  too  olten  a  snare. ta its 

possessor,  and  an  in)urj  to  those 

aiNMmd  him;  bat  that  whi(^  is 

set  forth  in  our  tact  is  an  tn- 

variable  and  inestimable  blessingf 

fraught  widi-  life  and  immortali^- 

to  those  whom  it  visits,  sind  riied- 

djaag  around  them  an  atmosphere 

of  grace  and  glory,  making  them 

burning  and  shining  lights  in  the 

midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse 

generation.  Happy  and  honourable 

IS  that  man  who,  gifted  with  this 

heavenly  stmn^^,  goes  forth  in 

its  seal  and  energy,  a  minister  of 

good  unto  his  brethren  of  man* 

kind*     Before  his  high  achieve- 

m^its,  ail  the  works  of  busaan 

strength  fade  and  disappear ;  his 

work:  ia.etemal,  tfaeir's  fe^  ben&Hh 

the  common  causes  of  deci^. «  Jl 

third  distinction,  and  the  last  Aat 

I  aUl  noiv  present  to  your  alten- 

tion»  is  tbat  whicb  is  most  ez- 

pfftmHf  refeived  to  in  the.  tsKt, 

nhidi   L  hihre  hitherta  kept  in- 

sig^nther.  as  a^motto  dum  as-  a 


Bedilehem  is  ^ir  guide, 
God  is  the  strength  of -their  heart 
ahd  their  portion  for  ever. 

Thirdljf. — ^We  are  to  illustrate 
the  adapiation  ofikif  divine  etrengih 
ta  every  jcireumeiatwe  of  the  Clme-^ 
Harts  necessHy.  '*  Thy  ^loes  shall 
b&  iron  and  brass,  and  as  thy  day 
so  shall  thy  strength  be."  Thus 
ran  tlie  Patriafoh's  blessing,  and 
such  is  the  language  of  the  divine 
i^cord  in  its  appycrtion  to  aU  our 
infirmities.  There  is  no  variety 
of  human  experience,  no  vieissi- 
tude  c^  human  life,  in  whidi 
strength  from  above  is  not  needed* 
In  suffering,  we  require  the  graces 
of  patience  and  acquiescence.  In 
prosperity,  we  are  to  be  taught  the 
lessons  of  moderation.  In  the 
hour  of  trial,  we  need  to  be  put 
upon  our  guard,  and  to  be  sup- 
plied with  resisting  and  subduing 
strength.  When  the  sei^son  Si 
temptation  is  overpast,  then  coines 
the  danger  of  elation  and  ns^A* 
geiice  if  we  have  been  sucoessful, 
<tf  despair  or  defiance  if  we  have 
given  way.  In  all  these  emeiw 
geneies,  strength  from  heaven  is 
our  only  resource ;  God.  is  our 
only  refuge  in  distress,  and  to  him 
alone,  in  Uie  hour  of  victory,  is  the 
honour  due.  The  whole  course 
of  recorded  experience  tends  to  the 
.  illustration  of  these  momenlom 
truths.  The  lives  of  the  servants 
,^  6i  -God  in  efverj  ag6,  have  borne 

ttiMHde.   Th^streiq^lhandwisden^  tiaslimony  to  uie  glory  of  dldne 
of  man  oftna  fail  of  tfaeirol^ect,    grace  trhnttpMn^  in  man's  weak- 

ness.  And  how  often  have  we* 
esperieneed'the  poweriuid  en^gy 
of  thii  strengtht  in  the  day  of  our 
infihnity.  Our  v^  failures,  tee,* 
havecccmfihned  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  won)  of  truth>  and  the 
votee  of  oonsciMice.  They  have 
not  only  revealed  to  us  our  weak* 
ness,  but  where  it  lay ;  and  they 
have  shown  us  the  causes  of  our 
discomfiture  in  our  self-depend- 
ence, and  our  n^lect  of  spiritual 
aid.    Ah!  why  is  it  that,  with 


and  decay  with:  the^ideoay  ol')  na*^ 
tore,  but.  thia  divine  princii^e^  iS' 
tUMrring  m  tts  ,aim  andend>  andi 
sstakdns  ike  iJknatiqn  pilgrim  aniil 
hat  ofpeats.  b^n^  €bd  iii^'^iem 
Headf  tbeyi  T^  ane  journeying. 
Uurough  the  dfojs,  tmi  dreary 
desert  of  the  present  world,  with 
their  feces  Zionward,  go  from 
Hrengih  to  strength,  streams  of 
living  water  flow  to  refresh  their 
thirst,  and  their  hunger  is  satisfied 
with  heavenly  manna ;  their  ene- 
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Mich  ridi  offers  and  such  plen- 
teous bleksuigs,  so  liberally  held 
Sarfk  to  us,  we  are  so  negligent 
and  carnal?-— Why,  bat  because 
our  unbelief  prevails,  in  spite  of 
our  better  knowledge,  and  our 
often  experience,  to  bring  down 
our  minds  from  th^r  proper 
ifbete,  to  the  base  level  of  earthly 
things.  God's  blessings  are  al- 
ways distinguished  by  dieir  adap- 
tation to  their  object  and  end,  and 
as  thje  gift  of  heajirenly  strength  is 
needed  §x  dailvancl  hourly  co- 
gencies, so  should  it  be  sought  by 
daily  and  hourly  prayer,  waited 
li^pon  ia  habitual  vigilance,  culti- 
vated with  unceasing  care  and 
gi^titude,  and  cherished  by  an 
increasing  disengagement  of  our 
affections  from  their  carnal  thralL 

Our  1st  inference,  by  way  of 
improvement  of  these  hints,  is, 
that  we  should  be  taught  the 
deepest  humilUy  by  the  conviction 
<}f  our  own  utter  insufficiency  and 
<uir  eptire  dependence.  "What 
hast  thou  that  thou  hast  not  re- 
ceived ?" — is  a  question  which  we 
ciumot  too  often  press,  upon  our 
^overweening  and  self-trusting 
hearts.  It  is  impossible  for  man 
to  lie  too  Iqw  before  Him  who  is 
his  Maker,  his  Preserver,  his  Re- 
deemer, and  the  Giver  of  all  those 
graces  on  which  alone  is  hisde-- 
pendence  for  present  maintenance 
and  final  salvation.  The  most 
eminent  saint  will  be  the  mort 
fiarward  to  describe  his  justified 
atate,  as  grace  abounding  to  the 
ciuef  of  sinners* 

A  tii  result  of  these  oonsidera** 
tions  should  be  incitement  to  oo 
twU^  and  peruvtrance  in  the 
Christian  work.  The  task  may 
be  arduous,  but  the  promised  a.id 
is  sitte  and  effisctive.    Well  might 


we  reboQ  firiMn  the  rugged  and 
predpitoua  way,  well  mi^rht  out 
cottn^^re^&il  before  the  trials  and 
terrors  of  the  wilderness,  but  for 
the  gradous  assurance,  that  we 
shall  go  from  strength  to  strengths 
The  promise  is  on  record,  the 
plighted  faith  of  Hun  who  wiU 
never  fail  his  chosen,  that  he  wiU 
''guide  us  by  his  counsel,  and 
after,  receive  us  to  glory."  Let  ut 
then  be  awake  and  stirring,  ever 
active  in  our  glorious  kdbour; 
heading  no  truce  with  timidity, 
yielding  no  place  to  indol^ic^ 
but  striving  with  unwearied  dili- 
gence for  the  ifNTize  of  our  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

And  lastly.  Let  a  sptrd  ofdew>* 
tionf  a  constant  looking  unto  Jesus, 
an  habitual  conversance  with  a 
throne  of  grace,  be  our  dierished 
frame.  Here  is  our  strength,  that 
we  "  draw  nigh  to  God" — ^here  is 
our  joy,  tha$  we  live  in  "  the 
light  of  his  countenance."  What 
is  it  but  the  n^lect  of  this  that 
^ves  the  world  its  seducing  power, 
and  anns  the  enemy  of  our  souls 
with  his  most  effective  weapons. 
We  stand  afar  off,  not  in  hunulity, 
but  in  coldness  and  aversion ;  we 
Bte  heedless  of  that  spirit  of  lan- 
guor and  sensuality  which  de- 
presses, our  devotional  firane. 
''Awidce  thou  that  deepest,  and 
arke  from  the  dead,  and  durist. 
shall  give  thee  life."  We  have 
lost  ground  in  our  Christian  race, 
and  our  force  is  enfeebled  by  aUth-' 
aadinddence!  O  thatby  adoso' 
and  effectual  use  of  the  ridi  meant 
of  graces  we  may  be  enaUed  to 
renew  our  vigour,  to  r^;ain  out' 
station,  and  presnng  on  fi;om- 
strengdi  to  strength,  atlasttaap* 
pear  in  the  presence  of  our  God 
with  exceeding  joy.  ^ 
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HUMAN  THOUGHTS. 
No.  I. 

**.To  TviaBi  !Eai/roy  trciXXoKic  avvH* 
puy,"  LuciAN. 

What  a  wonderful  property  of 
ofnr  nature  is  thought !  So  simple 
as  Bot  to  need,  and  yet  so  myste^ 
ijoiia  as  to  baffle,  definition,  it 
may  be.deseribed  as  the  migbtie^ 
aad  aoet  wonijerful  created  agency 
ni  the  universe,,  inasmuch,  as  it 
is  the  pioint  at  which  volition  and 
all  voluntary  action^  oommence — 
liM^  centre  of  the  ccmiprehensive 
aweep  of  human  knowledgse-^— the 
power  <^  all  our  powers,  and  the 
$m  plus  uHra  of  all  our  philosophy, 
Whdit  is  so  swifts  What  so  si9ib^ 
tie?  What  so  n^ar.to  Omnipotence 
aa  thought  ?  It  has  been^  defined, 
though  imperfectlyx  yet  aoeiH^ately 
eQpagb  for  my  pve^ent  purpose; 
the^apting  of  ^e  mind  in  forming 
perceptions  of  the  external  uni*. 
vmn^  or  of  itself— ^mkI  ka  o^vn 
creations*  I  intend  to  offer.  S09119 
lemarke.  upon  it  la  it^  mcfffd  and 
apiritual  relations^ 

The  thoughts  are  prunariiy 
die  seat  of  sin. .  Here  b^ns  imd 
faere  exists  the  eaipire  oi  dark* 
DOSS.  This  is  the  i^punli^i^head 
— -4iiisthe  prolific  seed— ^tUs  thS9 
tutst  matrix  of  all  the  woes  i^nd 
ains  under  which  our  iiature  is 
aufiering.  The  first  sin  began  ai 
thought/ and  existed  m  this  subtle, 
fttfiiive  form,  before  it  came  forth 
in  an  outward  act.  Here  the 
^e  of  God  beheld'it'as  an  embryo 
befinre  its  deadly  arm  had  ever 
been  exalted  against  the  hesveds, 
or  its.  brazen  front  hadbrAved- ^e 
vqproadiftiliii^t  of  dfl|y,i  iUlwho 
siiaat  the<  doctrine  of  the  evil  and 
wmlignant  nature :  of-  sin,  must  al« 
loi^j^  that  it»  turpitude  is  to  be( 
ml6iafited  n^l  by.tb^eutwtard^aet^ 
iMliibg&ite  itauae/v.  .Borlhis,itii«to#^ 
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guilt  must  be  charged  not  upon 
&e  external  powers-— the  secon* 
daries— or  the  accessories — ^bat 
upon  the  heart,  the  thoughts  of 
^e  heart,  which  .are  the  instiga- 
tors, the  true  ikthera  of  1^  the 
evil.  To  this  accord  the  wonls  of 
Clmst;  ''  from  within,  out  of  the 
heart  proceed  evil  thoughts"-— 
(how  do  Oughts  proceed  ?y 
'*  murdc^rs,  adulteries,  fornications^ 
t^i^ts,  false  witness,  blasphemies/' 
Hce.  And  to  the  same  purport  ia 
the  Spirit's  testimony  of  the  early 
race  of  men  :^-''  God  saw,  that  the 
wickedness  of  man  was  great  on 
the  earth,  and  that  every  imagina*- 
tion  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
was  only  evil  continually."—*'  God 
made  man  upright ;  but  they  hav^ 
sought  out  .many  inventions." 
And  these  many  inveniionf^  surely 
,  were  the  secret,  subtle,  potent 
Noughts  of  sin  in  the  heart.  That 
was  the  place  ivhere  they  wa?e 
found,  and  where  they  were  sought. 
Is  it  not  in, the  recesses  of  human 
thcHight  that, evil  is  conceived? 
Actions  are  but  Ufe  bitter  fruiOi 
that  bang  on^  this  evil  tree$-r*-tbejf 
only  follow  thought^^  as  ^iadoW 
Ibllows  the  body.  Could  all  the 
evils  diat,  at  any  give  time,  are 
being  perpetrated,^  be  brought  into 
one  amount,  what  a  fearful  cata-> 
logue  would  they  present!— What 
a  th&:k,  and  impenetrable,  and 
threatening  doud  would  they  seem 
to  spread  around  the  two  hemi*'. 
sf^eres  of  human  existenoe*-*and 
yet  what  would  all  this  be  in: 
oorinparisoi^  of  what  the  compile-* 
bending  eye  of  Deity  beholde 
pUSsing  in  tlie  secret  ohtunbers  oS 
the  hui^oan  im«^^alion  continu'** 
ally !  There  ia  the  true  home  and 
source  a£  sin.  This  is  the  deadly 
vbloano  of  moifal  fire,  which  covof* 
tbfe  hetfrens' with  l:^kiles«>.  ai^ 
QutoseS  lithe-  whole  eortb  withva 
benl&igriahd.  poHutiagt  dsmiit^ 
S  U 
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and  yet  the  fountain  within  is  not 
exhausted  or  weakened.  This  has 
been  the  source  of  all' the  cala« 
mities  which  have  fallen  upon  our 
nature — the  spring  of  the  ever- 
growing pollutions/  which  haVe 
been  spreading  over  all  the  gene- 
rations of  men.  The  Lord  has 
beheld  .the  whole  compass  and 
potency  of  the  evil — and  no  mind 
but  his  own  coulli  comprehend  it, 
ih  its  vigorous  causes  and  a^vful 
issues.  "  The  Lord  hoketh  upon 
the  heart"  That  is  to  say,  he 
looks  at  the  beginning  of  sin.  He 
cannot  stop  jshort  in  effects,  but 
ever  apprehends  the  effect  in  the 
cause — ^and  that  is  its  true  mea- 
8ure,^ts. intentional  issue,  which 
is  its  Treal  one.  Let  every  rea- 
der look  iiito  his  own  thoughts. 
There  is  formed  the  repugnancy 
of  human  nature  to  the  Divine 
liiw  and  government;  there  the 
weapons  are  first  taken  up  against 
him  that  made  the  heavens ;  there 
we  say — who  is  Lord  over  us? 
there,  in  his  heart,  at  last,  the  fool 
says,  there  is  no  God — there  is  no 
eye  to  see. 

It  is  through  the  medium  of 
evil  thoug:hts,  that  the  empire  of 
darkness  is  maintained.  Satan 
retains  his  vassals  by  evil  thoughts. 
He  has  a  power  of  suggesting  them 
—whether  immediately,  by  direct 
aceess  to  the  thinking  faculty,  or 
mediately,  through  sensible  ob- 
jects, is  of  little  moment-— the  fact 
IS  clear,  by  them  he  leads  captive 
the  imagination,  and  thus  holds 
the  heart  and  all  the  active  powers, 
his  willing  rfaves.  Thus  Saul's 
heart  was  filled  with  evil  thoughts 
against  David— thus  the  dark-* 
minded  Judas  entertained  with 
pleasure  the  first  thought  of  be» 
ttayitig  the  Son  of  God  to  bis 
foes.  The  Psalmist  lays  it  down 
AS  one  of  the  features  of  the 
wicked—*^  he  conceiveth  misdiief 
Qpon  his  bed;  when  he  goeth 
Abn^,  he  teUedi  it"  Ananiat 
and:  8apphif»  ''  ameehid"-  the 
nirind&iqsilBitttbe^Holy^  Ohnt 
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in  their  hearts :  and  it  was  in  the 
thought  of  his  heart,  that  the  sin 
of  Simon  Magus  consisted.  *'  Re- 
pent, if  perhap?  the  thought  of 
thine  heart  may  be  forgiven  thee 
— for  thou  hast  thought,  that  the 
giA;  of  God  may  be  purchased  with 
money — ^thine  heart  is  not  right  in 
the  sight  of  God."  Thoughts  are 
the  words  of  the  mind— ^the  ac« 
tions  of  the  soul.  The  strength 
of  the  body  of  sin  is  m  ^ril 
thoughts.  There  is  evil  enoagh 
in  one  thought  of  sin  to  torn 
angels  of  light  into  deVils — a  para* 
dise  into  a  hell— and  men,  made 
in  the  likeness  of  God,  into  ^e 
image  of  devils. 

Christ  was  set  up  "  for  the  fun 
and  rising  again  of  many  in  Israel — 
and  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts 
might  be  reveated."-^"  God  wM 
judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  '^  He  will  bring  every 
work,  and  every  secret  thing  into 
judgment :"  and  he  will  condemn 
the  wicked  for  thinking,  that  he 
was  altogether  such  an  one  as  themm 
selves. 

From  these  brief  observations, 
the  inference  is  obvious — **  as  a 
man  tMnketh  in  his  hearty  s&is 
he."  Let  us  learn  to  entertain  no 
other  standard  of  our  own  charac« 
ters-^for  by  this  God  judges-.  How 
momentous  then  is  Uie  exdusion 
of  evU  thoughts,  tod  the  produce 
tion  of  good  ones  !  I  have  but 
opened  the  subject,  which  should 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  your  readers 
approve,  I  may  resume  in  some 
future  pages  of  your  work. 

Moses  Priscus.* 


»«%»»V»»^l»^ 


'TOE  INFLUENCE  OF  IMAGINA- 
TION  ON  HUMAN  OHARACflK 
AND  UAPPINES& 

Whoever  has  attended  in  atty 
degree  to  the  operations  of  his 
own  mind,  must  be  aware  iAM  he 
has  a  power^  not  only  of  formkq;^ 
ideas  of  sensible  objects  wUfe 
pvesent  in  hit  tiew^  er  of  iisc$Bili|r 
to  his  ifgoBffptioii  ideas  of-  p9m 
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cdbjectst  biitthi^healsopoiMsses 
a  facaltv  which  enables  him  to 
select  ideas  of  those  sensible  ob* 
jectSy  and  so  to  arrange  and  mo- 
dify them,  as  to  form  ideal  scenery » 
which  the  eye  of  the  mind  surveys 
with  (Measure  or  pain,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  representa- 
tion. This  faculty  of  the  mind, 
philosopl^ers  have  designated  by 
the  term  imagination. 


An  investigation  of  the  snt^ject, 
far  from  laboriousii,  wiU  be  suffi* 
cient  to  convince  us  that  the 
imagination,  when  brought  under 
correct  discipline,  has  a  most  valu* 
able  influence  on  tbe  character  and 
happiness  of  man. 

None  can  doubt  Aat,  by  the  aid 
of  imagination,  in  a  mpst  important, 
degree,  is  created  that  stimuluf 
which  gives  at  once  ardour  and 


In  determining  the  province  of    perseverance  to  the  efforts  of  thft 


imagination,  philosophic^  writers 
do  not  appear  to  agree.  Mr.  Ad- 
dison and  Dr.  Reid,  for  instance, 
have  limited  it  to  objects  of  sight; 
while  Professor  Stewart,^  on  the 
other  hand,  has  extended  its  ope- 
rationi  to  all  the  objects  of  human 
knowledge.  Both  these  defini-* 
tions  have  been  considered  defec- 
tive. The  former  is  too  limited ; 
for,,  although  imagination  most 
readily  and  most  fretjuently  selects 
its  materials  from  objects^of  vision, 
yet  it  often  (as  the  productions  of 
the  poet  abundantly  prove)  makea 
its  selections  from  ideas  obttdned. 
through  the  medium  of  the  other 
senses.  The  latter  definition  must 
be  considered  too  extensive ;  since 
it  obviously  destroys  that  meaning 
of  the  term  which  its  etymology 
lias  fixed,  and  entirely  confounds 
it  with"  conception. 
.  The  design  of  this  paper,  how- 
ever, does  not  embrace  a  minutely 
philosophical  analysis  of  this  men- 
tal phenomenon.  We  shall,  there- 
'  fore,  immediately  proceed  to  tlie 
proposed  discussion,  namely,  the 
influence  of.  imagination  on  humai^ 
character  and  hapjMness. 

That  the  character  of  man,  both 
intellectual  and  moral,  ajikl  conse- 
quently his  personal  happiness,  is, 
in  an  important  degree,  infijienced 
by  the  imagination,  even  the  most 
aiiperficial  observer  of  mental  phe- 
nomena .  must  have  frequently  re- 
nmrkedi  and  with  equal  propriety 
we  may  add,  that  a  mare  important 
ii^uenee  than  such  m  (^searver 
has  ^ver  remarked  will  be^  found 
t^exisl^.  ,.. 


early  adventurer  in  the  path  of 
,  science ; — a  path  too  rugged  and 
too  steep  to  invite  the  feet  of  the 
inexperienced  and  volatile  genius^ 
were  it  not  that  that  genius  pos- 
sessed the  power,  first  of  all,  to 
throw  on  the  bleak  and  boundless 
prospect,  a  scene  as  fascinating  as 
it  is  unreal,  and  to  adorn  the  very 
path  of  ruggedness,  by  which  ijts 
advances  are  to  be  secured,  with 
softness,  and  verdure,  and  fiowers^ 
But,  if  this  important  faculty^ 
has  so  surprising  an  influence  on 
the  intellectual  character,  by  giving 
to  the  mind  a  polverful  stimulua 
in  the  pursuit  of  enterprize,  much 
more  extensive  is  its  influence  on 
moral  character.  All  the  natural 
virtues  of  the  heart  aie,  in  a  most 
important  degree,  modified  by  the. 
imagination.  If  this  faculty  is 
properly  cultivated,  and  it^  operar 
tions  wisely  directed,  it  will  muchj 
contribute  to  j^ive  that  tone  ^d. 
finish  to  the  auctions  which  con- 
stitute the.  perfectipn  of  virtuous, 
chatacter,  and  the  consummatioa  . 
of  earthly  happiness.  .    i 

A  well  regulated  imagination 
h^htens  benevolent  feeling. — ^Thai 
there  is,  in  tlie  exercise  of  bene*,- 
volence,  an  indescribable  and  e9«. 
quisite  pleasure,  none  but  the 
heart  that  is  destitute  of  this 
virtue  will  be  disposed  to  deny. 
In  proportion  as  this  pleasure  is 
heightened,  will  a  desire  for  ita 
cultivation  be  increased.  Imagir 
nation  does  much,  if  we  mistake^ 
not,  towairds  heightening  the  plear. 
sure  which  benevolent  feeling  af-^ 
fords.     This  tiuth  is  .sUili4i?jly. 
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iHnstraled  in  the  jnt>diietioiM  of 
the  novelist  The  picture  of  dis- 
tress is  here  finished  in  all  its 
parts,  and  we  are  made  acquainted 
not  only  trith  every  circumstance 
on  which  the  disdress  turns,  hut 
with  the  sentiments  and  feehngs 
of  every  character  with  respect  to 
his  situation.  In  ordinsu7  life,  we 
see  onl^  the  naked  outtine  of  the 
exhibition,  and,  consequently,  the 
ismression  is  slight  But  by  the 
aid  of  imagination  we  finish  the 
scene,  and  supply  the  incidents 
tiiat  are  wanting.  Let  us  con- 
ceive, for  a  moment,  of  two  indivi- 
duals ;  the  one  possessing  an  active 
imagination,  the  other,  to  a  consi- 
derable degree,  destitute  of  the 
feculty.  An  object  of  distress 
presents  itself  to  their  notice. 
They  are  both  benevolent,  and 
they  both  contribute  to  the  wants 
of  the  suppliant  The  one,  who  is 
destitute  of  imagination,  feels  sa- 
tisfaction  in  having  it  in  his  power 
to  gratify  the  benevolent  instinct 
of  his  nature,  and  here  his  plea- 
surable feeling  ends.  The  other, 
by  an  effort  of  his  imagination, 
which  is  as  easy  as  it  is  delightful, 

Cictures  to  himself  the  scene  which 
e  may  suppose  will  present  itself, 
when  the  object  of  his  charity  shall 
have  reached  his  home  of  wretch- 
edness, (if  a  home  he  has,)  and 
shall  present  to  the  raptured  view 
of  the  sharers,  both  of  his  afieo- 
tions  and  his  miseries,  the  boon  of 
humanity.  He  will  fancy  he  sees 
the  smile  of  joy  and  the  tear  of 
gratitude  mmgled  on  every  foce, 
and,  while  he  gazes,  he  will  feel, 
tQ^an  extent  to  which  his  phleg- 
natic  companion  is  totally  a  stran- 
ger, the  ^'  luxury  of  doing  good." 
*'  I  have  been  often  inclined  to 
think/'  says  Professor  Stewart, 
**  that  the  apparent  coldness  and 
telfishness  of  mankind  may  be 
tiaced  in  a  ^at  measure  to  the 
wantof  imagmation.  In  the  case 
of  misfortunes,  which  happen  to 
ourselves  or  to  our  neareonnex- 
ioQi,  this  power  is  not  necessary 


I%€  InJUimce  qf  imagination 
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to  inake  vm  aequttnted  wiA  ow 
situation';  so  that  we  feel  of  ne- 
cessity the  eoiresponding  emodons. 
But  without  the  exercise  of  a  livdy 
imagination,  it  is  impossiye  for  a 
man  to  eomprehend  completely 
the  situation  of  his  neighbour,  or 
to  have  an  idea  of  a  great  part  of 
the  distress  whidi  exists  in  the 
world.  If  we  feel ,  therefbfe,  more 
for  ourselves  than  for  others,  tlie 
difierence  is  to  be  ascribed,  at 
least  partly,  to  this,  that,  in  tbe 
former  case,  the  facts,  which  cffe 
the  fi>undatioDS  of  our  feelmg,  are 
more  fully  befine  us  than  diey 
possibly  can  be  in  the  latter." 

In  the  same  manner,  the  imagi-' 
Tiation  subserves  the  interests  of 
friendship.  It  is  this  faculty  which 
gives  to  the  mind  a  susceptibility 
of  attachment,  and  a  glow  of  af- 
fection which '  otherwise  could 
never  exist.  There  are  two  pas- 
sions, which  in  every  case  are 
necessary  to  permanent  friend- 
ship; admiration  and  gratitude- 
admiration  of  intrinsic  excellence, 
and  gratitude  for  reciprocal  regard. 
The  mere  contemplation  of  ex- 
cellence, it  is  true,  may  for  a  time 
produce  strong  attachment;  but 
we  eannot  lastingly  love,  unless 
^re  is  a  consciousness  of  corre- 
sponding emotions  existing  on  the 
part  of  the  object  of  our  regards. 
Kow,  both  these  passions  are 
heightened  by  the  imagtnatioD. 
This  faculty,  when  active  and  re- 
fined, will  often  be  employed  in 
inventing  Gii>cumstances  and  iaci- 
dents  such  as  would  serve  to  elicit 
the  best  virtues  of  the  object  be- 
loved, and  to  devek>p,  undbr  every 
varied  and  fesohiating  ferm,  the 
most  admired  traits  of  its  character. 
Actions  of  strong  dishiterested 
ftiendship  wiM  be  imagined  «f 
already  performed ;  and  thns,  an)ld 
the  inonoionoua  events  of  every- 
day life,  y^hete  Um  same  qualities 
of  exoettence,  modified  by  ne 
changing  scenes  or  altered  eir* 
oumstaneea^  would  almost  ^ms 
to  appear  excellencies  fromlheii 
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miifbtfliityy  aU  thirt  attadiment 
iii4iich  renewed  admiratton  and 
rekindled  gratitude  can  elicit,  is 
preserved  and  increased. 

While  imagination  bears  this 
impertont  relation  to  intellectiial 
and  morad  character,  its  infkteoee 
on  personal  happiness  nnist  be 
proportionafely  powerful.  One  Or 
two  facts,  not  necessarily  arising 
out  of  the  foregoing  observations, 
must  be  stated,  in  order  to  exhibH 
this  truth  in  its  full  extent. 

The  boundless  de^res  of  the  hu^ 
man  mind  after  nwdty,  render 
knagination  eminently  subservient 
to  personal  happiness.  The  con- 
templation of  present  objects,  and 
the  reflections  on  those  already 
passed,  cannot  be  long  satisfac- 
torily indulged.  The  field  of  visi- 
ble realities,  however  extensive, 
varied,  and  rich,  is  too  limited  for 
the  sonl's  unwearied  flight,  and 
for  its  boundless  curiosity.  The 
aid  of  imagination,  therefore^  is 
solicited^  which,  with  a  hana  as 
potent  as  it  is  ingenious,  forms  a 
new  creation,  on  whose  enchanting 
scenery  the  mind  can  gaze  with 
delight;- — a  scenery  which  soon 
loses  its  beauty  indeed,  but  loses 
it  only  in  the  rival  charms  of  a 
newer  landscape. 

The  mind,  too,  not  only  seeks 
novelty,  but  it  loves  perfection. 
Itt  reaV  life  there  is  the  perpetual 
intervention  of  circumstances, 
which  interrupt  a  succession  of 
agreeable  and  felicitous  incidents  x 
and  the  benevolent  Author  of  oar 
^iktence  seems  to  have  provided 
this  source  of  relief,  among  many 
others,  a  power  to  call  off  the 
itaind  from  a  state  of  real  imper-* 
f^ion  to  the  ideal  perfections 
which  itself  has  erected.  The  ills 
of  Kfe  are  often  complicated  and 
severe,  and  it  is  as  much  the  path 
of  wisdom  lat^fhlly  to  avoid  them, 
as,  when  unavoidable,  with  forti- 
tude to  support  them.  That  indi-^ 
vidualis  at  once  to  be  envied  and 
imitated,  who  has  learnt  to  forget 
his  present 'tofferii^  f&  tte  anttci« 


pation  of  supposible  fielioit^r  ;-*«^ 
who,  while  gazing  on  the  com|Ha«- 
cent  and  lovely  form  of  Imaginu^ 
happinelss,  can  smile  away  l9ie  tear 
wluck  feed  calamity  has  bid  to 
flow;  «»d  wkeh  real  exnteiise 
preseofts  no  object  on  which  hope 
can  fix  its  gaze,  but  all  arouckd  is 
dreary  and  forlorn,  '*  can  rise  on 
imagination's  wings  above  th^ 
dark  and  troubled  horison,  which 
terminates  eartblv  prosp^ts,^  to 
n^mder  undisturbed  and  happy 
amid  harmony  and  repose. 

The  individual,  indeed,  who^k 
placed  in  the  mediocrity,  both  of 
external  circumstance  and  of  men^ 
tal  state,*-whose  whole  life  has 
been  spent  in  sensible  pursuits,—- 
who  has  scarcely  known  a  want, 
because  he  has  scarcely  a  mind 
to  want,-— such  an  one, can  tell  us 
but  little  of  the  pleasures  of  ima- 
gination. But  aiik  the  unhappy 
exile,  who  has  been  separated  froni 
all  that  he  has  held  dear, — ^who 
has  suffered  a  rupture  of  every  tie 
of  social  tenderness,  and  is  des- 
tined to  a  lon^,  and,  to  him,  an 
almost  etem^d  solitude,  *-*  ask 
such  an  one  what  are  the  blessings 
of  imagination  ?  He  can  tell  you 
how  often,  like  some  heavenly 
messenger  of  mercy,  it  has  visited 
his  lonely  retreat,  chased  away 
the  gloom  of  his  dreariness,  lighted 
up  the  beam  of  joy  in  the  listless 
and  Sunken  eye,  conducted  him 
back,  as  it  were,  to  the  scene  of 
his  domestic  enjoyment,  there  to 
experience,  for  a  moment,  all  thei 
raptures  of  real  return,  and  all  the 
extactes  of  recovered  possession  I 
Or  ask  the  mariner  the  question,— 
he  who,  while  an  ahnost  measure^ 
less  ocean  has  rolled  between  htc^ 
and  his  native  shore,  has  still 
found  himself'  at  home  in  thought, ' 
at  home,  too,  when  that  home  has 
been  most  dear  and  most  happy, 
— ^who,  while  winds  and  waves 
have  beat  around  his  fragile  bark, 
has  felt  ten  thousand  liveljf  and 
tender  thoughts  entwine  about  his 
hearty  the  more  lively  and  th^ 
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more  tender  ftom  that  very  dts* 
tance  that  separates,  and  that 
danger  which  threatens. 

Such  is  the  sdace  which  ima* 
ginalion  is  wont  to  a£fbrd  to  soli- 
tude and  to  suffering;  and  next, 
perhaps,  to  the  supreme  consohi* 
tions  which  religion  affords,  there 
18  no  more  effident  antidote  for 
the  ills  of  life  than  that  which  an 
actiye  and  well--govemed  imagi- 
nation supplies.  Next  to  religion 
have  we  said?  But  may  we  not 
except  the  qualification,  lor  .as- 
suredly the  most  animating  plea- 
sures of  religion  itself  are  deduced 
from  this  very  source.  Some  of  the 
most  exquisite  joys  of  piety  are  de- 
rived from  this  very  power  which 
the  miad  has  of  picturing  its  pros- 
pects^ and  of  imagining  its  eternal 
realities.  True  it  is  tliat  the  plea- 
sures which  fancy  -gives  are  un- 
substantial and  fleeting,  but  they 
are  pleasures  still,  and  they  are 
innocent  pleasures,  like  the  soft 
and  chastened  lightning  which  we 
have  sometimes  seen  sporting  in 
the  horizon  of  an  autumnal  sky, 
which  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  mo- 
mentary, and  as  harmless  as  it  is 
both.         '         . 

Birmingham*  A.  P.  T. 

MY  GARDRN 
«^Is  but  a  small  one,  and  yet  I 
have  enjoyed  in  it  more  of  gratifi- 
cation than  their  hot-beds  and 
conservatories  have  givenlo  the  far 
larger  portion  of  the  sons  of  wealth 
and  magnificence.  The  mountam- 
ash,  the  laburnum^  the  thom-aca^ 
cia,  the  stag-horn,  and  the  larch^ 
overshadow,  with  their  blending 
foliage,  an  irregular  grass-plat  and 
a  verdant  slope ;  Uie  pyracianthus 
and  the  ivy  mantle  my  walls  and 
windows;  a  winding  walk  and 
three  or  four  flower  beds  occupy 
the  remainder  of  my  little  terri- 
tory»  while  a  few  plants  of  less 
hardy  temperament,  find  ^  tem* 
^poYdixy.  habitat  in  a  sunny  ej|;po* 
sure  on  a  .gn^uated  stana. 
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"  Your  Mi^etty,"  s^  one  of 
her  statesmen,  to.  Elizabeth  of 
England,  when  she  rallied  him  on 
the  smallness  of  his  habitation^ 
*'  Your  Majesty  has  made  me  too 
big  for  my  hpuse."  There-  were 
giants  in  th(m  days!  and  men 
Tike  Burleigh  and  Walsingham 
might  talk  of  their  gigantic  sta- 
ture, but  when  I  am  disposed  to 
grumble  at  the  narrow  dimensions 
of  my  domain,  I  can  only  venture 
to  intimate  that  my  garden  is  not 
big  enough  for  me.  I  should  like 
to  have  a  larger  tract,  and  to  ex- 
periment on-  an  extensive  scale ;  * 
to  have  my  various  soils  and  my 
sheltered  aspects,  stoves  and 
green-houses,  with  all  the  endless 
contrivances  that  horticultural  in- 
genuity has  devised  for  transferring 
to  northern  latitudes^  the  growth 
and  atmospliere  of  African  and 
Asiatic  climes.  In  more  senses 
than  one,  **  whatever  is,  is  best;*' 
man  was  framed  for  nobler  aims 
than  those  of  the  mere  botanist, 
and,  perhaps,  .if  I  were  surrounded 
by  all  that  I  sometimes  covet  in  this 
way,  I  should  be  neither  a  wiser, 
better,  nor  happier  man.  Here, 
I  can  at  least  say,  I  have  enjoyed 
many  a  peaceful  hour,  many  a 
season  of  ''homcfelt  delight;" 
I  have  witnessed  the  innocent 
gaieties  of  my  children,  and  even 
the  gambols  of  my  dog  have  given 
a  charm  to  this  endeared  and 
tranquil  spot.  The  scientific  florist 
would  sneer  at  my  humble  and 
unpretending  parterre.  My  va- 
rieties would  make  a  sorry  figure 
at  a  carnation-show  or  a  tulip- 
feast,  but,  to  9iy  taste,  or  rather 
to  my  feeUng)5,  they  have  a  most 
attractive  appearance  where  they 
are.  The  **  roses  of  the  spring,'' 
the  violet,  and  the  jasmine,  have 
to  me  an  hundred  times  the  charm 
of  those  flanpting  hybrids,  the 
spoik  children  of  the  horticulturist, 
tricked  opt  in  all  the  tawdiy  diea 
pf  an  Indian  loom.  There  ftre  few 
things  more  offensive  to  my  eye 
th^  (he  glowii^  difiyplay  of  flowery 
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that  we  sotnetimes  see  in  gardens, 
where  the  prevailing  green  of  na^ 
ture    is  completely   sacrificed  to 
the  garish  tints  of  an  artificial  and  ^ 
exaggerated  bloom.     If  we  look 
abroad  on  the  hues  so  exquisitely 
blended  in  the  tapestry  which  a 
divine  hand  has  thrown  over  the 
fertile    earth;    the    verdure    not 
overpowered  but  enriched  by  the 
bright  blossdms  whi(^  sprinkle  it 
with  snow,  and  gold,  and  azure,— 
we  shall  lose  our  relish  for  the 
overcharged    styl6    which    flings 
around  the  garniture  of  gay  co- 
lours^ with  as  little  design  or  di^-* 
criraination  as  is  to  be  found  in ' 
iJie    field    of   the    kaleidoscope. 
That  is  a  miserably  depraved  taste 
which  can  prefer  glitter  to  beauty, 
show  to  substance,  bustle  to  tran- 
quillity, the  petty  deteriorations  of 
man's  fancy  to  the  peHisction  and 
harmony  of  the  divine  inventions. 
**A  garden,"  in  the  often-re- 
peated language  of  Lord  Bacon, 
**  is  the  purest  of  all  human  plea- 
sures."    It  is  a  relic  of  our -first 
estate;  it  breathes  of  paradise ;  it 
conies  down  to  us  as  a  kmd  of 
legacy    from    our    first    parents, 
bringing-  with  it  "  airs  from  heia- 
ven."    On  this  subject  the  highest 
imagitiations    have  delighted    to 
dwelt.    The  groves  of  the  Hespe-^ 
rides  were  the  glowing-  vision  of 
ancient  bards ;  Homer  has  given 
a  brief  but  bright  sketch-  of  the 
'gardens  of  Alcinous ;  and  Milton 
has  placed  his  human  characters 
amid  scenes  of  unequalled  beauty. 
Bttt  that  man  is  deeply  to  be  pitied, 
who  can  behold  nothing  more  in 
the  rich  clotl^ing  of  tiie  flower,  or 
the  gay  plumage  of  themsect  that 
lights  upon  its  petals,    than  an 
obiect  of  transient  pleasure    or 
scientific  observation.    They  offer 
tisa  higher  lesson  than  any  which 
are  learnt  in  human  scho^s,  and 
Ihey  should  teath  lis  to  go  deeper 
than  externals  for  the  objects  and 
the  canses  of  our  adimratioii.    Let 
va-BOt  forget  dtat,-  beautifal  as 
these  ihiiigt  afe/4b0y  aft  so^  only 
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inasmuch  as  they  are  transcripts 
of  the  original  idea  of  beauty, 
existing  in  the  Divine  mind.  And 
if,  amid  the  desolation  of  the  fall, 
and  the  barrenness  of  a  world 
withered  by  the  curse,  we  can  still 
trace  so  much  of  loveliness  and 
grandeur,  how  glorious  must  it  all 
nave  been  when  it  came  forth 
fresh  from  its  Maker's  hand,  nn- 
defaced  by  sin. 

HORTULENSIS;' 
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BIBLICAL    CRITICISM. 
.  Reply  to  K.  on  Genesis  zxviiL 

^{TotheEdUori.J 
Ge  ntlbmen,— ThelovcFS  of  Holy 
Writ  must  feel  delisted  .at  tl:^ 
improvonents  in  Scripture  criti- 
cism^ which  have  been  made 
withip  the  course  dT .  the  last 
half  century :  and  gratitude  is  due 
to  every  persim  who  ^omcfiS'.m 
error,  amends  a  mistraaislation^ 
rectifies  a  mistake,  i^emoves  "a 
misapprehensimi^"  or  brings  the 
word  oi  truth  any  nearer  to  the 
standard  of  gr^^nqiiatical  accuracy 
or  verbid  purity. 

I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
I  k>ok  with  a  lenicQt  eye  on,  such 
l^teaaapts,  when  well  meant)  ?yea 
when  they  seem  to  ^ fall  short;, I 
am  not  one  of  those  whp  driead 
that  the  credibility  a£  divine  truth 
will  thus  be  weakened— it  wilj>  .it 
must  stand ;  and  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  it  will  not  fail.  I.was .at  first 
inclined  to  allow,  that  your  corre- 
spondent K.*  had  cleared  Genesis 
xxviii.  from  "  a  misapprehensipD/' 
but  on  looking  at  the  subject 
agaip,  I  find  myself  compelled  to 
bold  by  the  (pinion  of  Uie/^  old 
preacher^."   /         -'      . 

I  admit,  that  *'  to  illustrate  aqy 
subject  with  fanciful,  .rather  than 
Scriptural  representations,"  is 
wrong,,  and  I^pwever  muc^  I  plight 
be  disposed,  to  dra\f  matter  fi^pm 
die  improtected  circumstances  in 
which  Jacob  is  supposed  to  be 
placed— sleeping  in  Uie  open  air-^ 
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without  a  human  hand  to  help 
hiniy  a  hiunan  &ce  to  smile  oa 
him,  or  a  human  voice  to  soothe 
hkn  under  his  banishment :  how-i 
ever  much  I  might  be  disposed 
to  think  the  dream  amplified,  and 
its  importance  increased,  by  Jacob's 
situation,  with  the  earth  as  his 
coudi,  and  the  vast  expanse  as  his 
canopy — ^however  mudi  it  might 
seem  to  add  to  all  the  scenery  of 
the  subject ;  still  I  would  consider' 
it  unsafe  to  hold  all  this  under  an 
illusion,  and  if  K.  had  proved  that 
Jacob  did  not  sleep  in  the  open 
|ur,  his  point  would  have  been 
gained.  Will  he  forgive  me, 
when  I  say,  he  has  not  yet  pro\ned 
it?  and  I  shall  proceed  to  examine 
whail  he  has-  brought  forward  as 
ervidiBnc^  fW  his  opinion. 

tie  appeals'  to  the  text;  the 
temt  8ay%  ''  he  lighted  upon  a  o»^ 
Hdn-  p&oe/'  will  he  point  out,  iii 
an  t^e  Kb4e,  this  expres^n  used 
fat  arriving  at  a  city^  and  sleeping 
kn  an  iilm  It  would  liardly  db 
f&f  any  village  in  England  or 
SeotkniL  Why^did  not  the  nar^ 
rator  say  at  once,  tiiat  Jaeob  came 
to  Lua^?  From  this  name,  K. 
affirnKs,  that  it  wais  known  a9  a 
town  before  Jacob  slept  (^erei 
Is  he  3Fet  to  learn,  that  both  in 
sacred  and  prbfene  history,  there 
«fe  towns  called  by  their  names  in 
anticipation  ?*  Did  he  ne v^  hear 
of  this  very  thing  being  urged  by 
mibdievers  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  sacred  story  ?t  It  is  no 
proof  that  ^ere  was  a  dty  in 
Jacob's  time,  though  there  had 
been  a  Luz  built  where  Jacob 
called'  the  name  of  the  place 
Bethel.  An  little  proof  of  a  city 
can  be  derived  from  the  name 
inplying  that  almonds  or  nuts 
grew  there,'  thes^  grow  sponta* 
neously;  and^if^K.  had  been  where 
I  have  been^,  he  would  find  nuts 
where  tiiere  is^  hardly  any  trace 

•bl^k  on  ih£'  I&sp2ca&ui  of.  ihi 
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of  humati  footsteps  far  less  a 
city.  In  hct,  I  should  consider 
nuts  as  a  sure  sign  of  the  disUmoe 
of  city. 

A^p,  was  it  wonderful  to 
steep  in  the  open  air  in  a  country 
like  Judea ;  and  in  the  patriarchal 
ages — ^when  bouses  v^e  little 
used,  men  "dwelling  in  tents," 
the  transition  was  not  great — How 
often  did  Jacob  do  so  i^terwards? 
Gen.  xxxL  40.  How  long  did 
David  wander  without  a  dty  to 
dwell  in?  Yea,  Saul  Uie  king 
slq)tin  theopep  lur,  witbput  dither 
the  conveniency  of  a  caravansara 
or  inn.  In  the  daysof  our  blessed 
Ixnrd,  the  shepherds  spent  the  night 
with  their  flocks — ^he  himself  spent 
nights  on  a  mountain  in  pray^s. 
In  the  cold  frosty  r^on  of  Soo^ 
land,  where  snows  lie  deep,  not  a 
century  agp^a  Highland  ChiieftaiH> 
with  lus  party,  would  have  d^t 
in  the  woods  ;:^  and  in  Greaiknd 
and  Labrador  they  construct  snow- 
houses-  when  overtaken  by  a 
stomu 

The  lions  and  savage  hearts 
were  not  such  a  teiror  to  Jaesb  as 
they  would  be  toK.:  there  Vaa 
courage  enough  in=  David^  -when  a 
youth,  to  aUack  them ;  from  many 
allusions  in  Scripture,  tiiejseeai 
tp  have  been  commim-^what  is 
comcQ^on  is  not  so  mudi  dreadlsd. 
Ask  th^  Rev.  John  Campbell^  the 
African  traveller,  he  will  teU 
you  of  ''wild  beasts  and  wilder 
men ;"  still  he  sl^t  in  Sbuth  Afrka 
under  the  sky. 

Jacob  was,  it  may  be^  nevor  a 
day's  journey  from  home  before^ 
or  perhaps  not  in  that  direction; 
there  weare  then  no  road^bodcs^ 
itineraries,  ati^^coaches,  or  turn- 
pike roads;  he  waa  no  traveller,  he 
w^  noH  even  a  hunter,  like  his 
bisQther^;  he  was.  a  ''plain  maa 
dwelling:  ia  teo^a.'' 
.  "It  is  probable  there  Was  an- klft 
or  camvimsant' tfacfe'e;'''^«-€t'iB  jurofc 
bable.tbcirwils'noti^prabaibilities 
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are  not  prooft ;  if  there  were,  it 
was  very  odd  that  Jacob  set  up  his 
stone  bolster  for  a  pillar^  and 
anointed  it^  and  retomed  back  to 
it  in  after  times.  Even  in  a  cara- 
vansara^  empty  and  unfurnished  as 
they  are,  no  man  would  think  of 
erecting  a  pillar  as  a  memorial. 

Having  thus  briefly  toudied  on 
K.'s  arguments,  and  I  think  shown 
their  weakness^  I  shall  conclude 
^y  gi^ng  the  opinion  of  three 
writers  in  corrobcuration  of  my 
view  of  the  question. 

Josephus  the  Jew  sa^s, 
^^"  iter  £u:iebat  p^  Chananasam : 
cnmque  simultatem  haberet  cum 
ea  gente^  nolebat  ad  quenquam 
diyertere,  sed  sub  dio  quiescebat, 
lapide  vice  pulvini  capiti  subjecto." 
I  quote  from  the  Latin  version^ 
having  no  other  copy  at  hand: 
here  a  reason  is  assigned  why 
Jacob  would  not  lodge  in  a  city^ 
had  there  been  one. 

John  Calvin.  / 
''  Paucis  autem  verbis  admonet 
Moses  quam  durum  ac  laboriosum 
sancto  viro  iter  fberit  ad  longam 
distantiam;  cui  etiam  additur  altera 
drcimistantia  quod  humi  sub  dio 
Cttbuit,  sine  comite  sine  hospitio. — 
QuflMritur  unde  oleuip  sancto  viro. 
in  sc^tudine.  Qui  respondent^ 
ab  urbe  vidua  fuisse  emptum, 
longemeojudiciofalluntur.  Locus 
enim  tunc  vacuus  incdlis  fuit«" 
Calvin  is  of  opinion  that  Luz  was 
not  then*  built.  Indeed^  thirty 
years  afterwards^  Jacob  set  up  an 
altar  when  he  came  bacik  with  a 
large  family,  with  flocks  and 
herds;  all  these  could  not  lodge 
in  a  caravansara,  n<Nr  would  he 
ever  dream  of  building  an  altar 
there.  It  was  there  he  buried 
Rachel's  nurse,  not -in  the  city 
burying-grounds,  but  under  an 
oak.  Strange,  if  there  was  a  city . 
there  at  that  time. 

I  shall  quote  one  commentator 

more,  who,  though  he  differs  from 

Calvin,  in  supposing  that  Luz  was 

then  a  city,   yet  by  no  means 
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agrees  with  K.  that  Jacob  lodged 
there. 

Deodati. 
— "  presso  all*  dtta  di  Luz,  non 
essendovi  potuto  entrar  dentro." 

I  fear.  Gentlemen,  I  tire  you, 
and  shall  tire  your  r«iders,  but  if 
I  have  differed  ftrom  K.,  I  hope' 
I  have  assigned  sbme  grounds  n>r 
so  doing. — I  am.  Gentlemen,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

W F .  A, 

July  17,  1828. 

ON  MR.EWING'S  EIYMOLOQTOF 

/Jairrw. 
(To  the  Editors,) 

Gentlkmen,  —  Your  po^smal 
article  in  the  last  number  gratified 
and  amused  me ;  gratified  me  by 
those  portions  which  exemplified 
the  ability  and  Christian  temper 
of  the  reviewer,  and  amused  me 
by  its  grave  advocacy  of  a  whim-^ 
sical  hypothesis.  Allow  me  first 
t^  say  that  I  am,  though  by  no 
means  a  psedojt^optist,  a  very  de« 
cided  psedobaptist,  and  that  I  have 
read  with  much  pleasure  the  sub- 
stantial portions  of  Mr.  Ewing's 
little  volume ;  and  then  permit  me* 
to  indulge  in  a  few  further  obser- 
vations. 

I  am  very  willing  to  give  aH 
possible  license  to  etymdfogists ; ' 
it  is  my  delight  to  stand  by  and 
look  on,  while  they  turn  words 
and  syllables  topsyturvy,  and  treat 
letters  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
the  Parisian  gendarme*  do  the  re- 
fractory members  of  the  Frendi' 
legislative  body.  Les  corisonne^ 
sont  peu  de  chose,  et  les  voyeUes^ 
vont  pour  rien,  is  the  most  conve- 
nient rule  imaginable ;  it  enabled 
the  learned  Menage  to  derive  chez 
from  apud,  and  it  has  now  metemp* 
sychpsized  Baptism  into  Poptism» 
I  have  however  three  trifling  ob- ' 
jections  to  this  last  exercise  of  the 
legitimate  canon  just  cited.  In 
the  first  place,  it  might,  if  carried 
to  its  &ir   limits,    make   rathw 
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aukward  work  with  certafn  parts  new  doetiins  of  divorce,  and  ob« 

of  Scripture  which  may  as  well  be  ject  most  deddedly  to  the  discern* 

left  to  the  old-fashioned  system  of  jugation  of  long-lived  consonanta 

interpretation.    Seccmdly,  I  can-  from  vowels  to  which  they  have 


not,  with  the  utmost  exertioiti  of 
my  modicum  of  intellect,  find  out 
what  is  to  be  gained  by  the  new 
etymology.  Anfl  lastly,  if  I  were 
in  a  humour  foK*  buffoonery,  and 
your  Magazine  the  proper  place  to 
exhibit  antics  in,  I  think  I  could 
hit  upon  an  equally  satisfactory 
etymon,  which  should  give  to  the 
Baptists  at  least  as  great  an  advan« 
tage  as  any  that  they  can  possibly 
]tm  by  this  new  species  of  verbal 
and  literal  Rosycrucianism. 

Mr.  Ewing — with  whom  I  had 
once  the  gratification  of  spending 
two  or  three  very  pleasant  hours 
^s  a  man  whose  talents  an4 
learning  are  as  unquestionable  as 
lua  piety  and  excellent  temper, 
and  towards  whom  I  should  feel 
it  at  my  own  peril,  if  I  ventured 
on  a  syllable  bordering  on  disre- 
spect ;  but  he  must  really  excune 
mev  i^  when  he  requests  me  to 
"  accustom  my  ears"  to  such  words 
aa  Popto— Poptizp,  and  a  long 
iyrieUc  of  similar  barbarisms,  I 
reply,  that  my  ears  are  no^  quite 
phabie  enough  for  such  a  purpose. 
My  tympanum  is  only  accustomed 
t^  vibrate  to  sudi  sounds  as  those 
of  Bapto— Baptizo,  and  their  deri- 
vatives, and  I  cannot  in  the  small- 
est dc^ee  comprehend  bow  these 
arbitrary  mutations,  and  fanciful 
reaembiances,  are  to  aid  us  in  find- 
ing, our  way  through  the  "  high- 
Vf^ays  and  by-ways"  of  a  contro- 
versy which  will  agitate,  and  I 
fear  divide,  the  Christian  worid, 
tdl  the  very  dawn  of  the  Millen- 
lURm. 

Our  ground  is  strong,  do  not 
let  us  weaken  it-*do  not  let  us 
give  any  room  for  the  imputation 
that  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
actual  state  of  the  argument,  by 
hunting  out  remote  coincidences, 
and  building  Br3rantine  hypotheses 
on  syllabic  bases,    I  dislike  this 


been  wedded  for  some  odd  thou- 
sands of  years. 

There  is  much  substantial  matter 
in  Mr.  £wing*s  bode ;  his  obser* 
vations  on  Campbell  are  excdiknt; 
and  I  hope  that,  in  «  second 
edition,  he  will  fairly  dismiss  his 
etymologies,  and  if  they  are  worth 
any  tbipg,  let  them  occupy  their 
proper  place  in  a  new  recension,  of 
his  valuable  lexicon. 

After  all,  Gentlemen,  eui  Uma 
all  this  diapering  about  the  pri* 
mary  meaning  of  the  word  ftarTkf, 
when  the  rc^  question  amcems 
the  seccHulary  and.  theological  im<< 
port  of  its  derivation?  This  is  a 
point,  as  it  appears  to  me,  scarcdy 
within  the  cognizance  of  any  other 
authority,  than  the  fair  interpreta^ 
tion  of  Scripture  statement  and 
reasoning. 

It  is  li^dly  necessary  for  me  to 
disclaim  any  disrespectful  feeling 
towards  the  Reviewer.  He  has 
a  right  to  his  own  opiniop,  the 
more  complete,  inasmudi  as  he  is 
evidently  a  man  who  does  sot 
im  his  fiuth  on  the  verba  magubri; 
bttt  as  I  rather  think  thai  the 
current  of  general  scntim^t  vuss 
atrengly  against  the  new  system 
of  derivatioii,  I  fed  araooas  that 
some  intimation  c^  this  should 
apfiear  in  your  pages.  His  intro-. 
ductory  remarks  are  exodlent; 
they  are  as  jusUy  discriminatrvo  as 
they  are  admirably  expressed, 
and  it  were  much  to  be  v^ished 
that  pcHnts  cH  equal  impostauce 
were  id  ways  set  forth  with  the 
sa^ie  happy  miiUure  of  firmne» 
and  liberality. 

Penkmville.  XR. 

ABBE'  DU   BOIS,  tbksvs   CHRIS- 

TIANITY. 

(To  the  Editon.X    ^ 
Gentlemen,  —  Whoever    asserts 
apd  attempts,  to  prove  that  Ihe 
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I'eligfon  of  Christ  is  unable  to  pro- 
mote the  design  of  its  founder,  and 
that  human  prejudice  and  vice 
can  frustrate  the  gracious  purposes 
of  Jehovah,  may,  ^ivithout  injustice, 
be  considered  as  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  Abb6  Du  Bois,  formerly  a 
Romish  Missionary  in  India,  in  a 
recent  publication,  has  made  this 
attempt, -by  trying  to  show  that 
Christianity  can  never  succeed  in 
India,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  em- 
ploy any  farther  means  to  intro- 
duce the  Christian  religion  among 
the  natives.  Bibles  he  considers 
as  by  no  means  calculated  to  do  any 
good,  and  missionaries,  he  affirms, 
had  much  better  remain  in  Europe. 
Such  are  the  sentiments  of  this 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  though 
we  need  not  fear  that  any  itijury 
will  result  from  his  book — either 
to  the  cause  of  missions  or  religion 
in  general,  yet  it  may  be  proper  to 
notice  it.  You  have  not,  indeed, 
considered  it  as  of  jsiffficient  impor- 
tance to 'occupy  a  niche  ill  your 
reviewing  department.  Still  a  few 
remarks,  in  the  form  of  an  Essay, 
may  enable  some  of  your  readers, 
Mfho  have  not  seen  the  volume, 
to  ^m  an  estimate  of  the  objections 
which  are  now  made  against  evan- 
gelizing. India.  Some  periodicals 
of  a  certain  character  have  spoken 
of  it  with  approbation,  and  though 
the  religious  public  pay  no  defer- 
ence to  their  authority,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  expose  some  of  the 
more  prominent  errors  of  the  book, 
and  the  miserable  and  helpless 
state  to  which  the  opposers  of 
Christian  missions  must  be  reduced, 
before  they  could  welcome  a  pro- 
duction which,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  discovers  the  most  unaccount- 
able igndrance  of  that  religion, 
which  the  writer  went  from 
Europe  to  India  professedly  to 
promulgate. 

As  I  must  necessarily  limit  my- 
scfH* to  some  of  his  principal  reasons 
£9r '  concluding  that  the  attempt 
fo  christianize   India  i^  Vaih,*^  I 


shall  attend  to  his  sentitnents  rather 
than  his  words. 

Not  only  is  the  Abb6  opposed 
to  missions,  but  lie  strongly 'ob- 
jects to  the  circulation  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  concludes,  that  it  is  ft 
most  unlikely  thing  that  the  Bible 
will  ever  be  received  by  the  natives 
as  a  divine  revelation.  He  ob- 
jects, as  a  chief  difficulty,  the 
accounts  which  it  contains  of  the 
offering  of  diflerent  kinds  of  ani- 
mals in  sacrifice.  The  statement 
of  the  offerings  tinder  the  law 
would  so  shock  the  nerves  of  the 
tender-hearted  Hindoo,  that  he 
would  instantly  throw  down  the 
book  with  disgust  and  horror — 
The  slaughter  of  thousands  of  ani- 
mals which  it  mentions  as  having 
been  offered  to  God  at  the  dedica-  ^ 
tion  of  Solomon's  temple,  would 
instantly  lead  him  to  view  God  as 
the  abettor  of  cruelty  and  sin. 

Need  I  say  any  thing  to  show 
the  gross  absurdity  and  childish- 
ness of  such  a,  reason,  as  tirged 
against  the  reception  of  the  Bible. 
I  can  hardly  believe^ that  the  wri- 
ter meant  what  he  said.  What 
are  these  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos 
in  favour  of  animal  life,  compared 
with  the  prejudices  of  men  in  all 
countries  in  favour  of  sin  ?  Aye, 
or  even  of  the  Hindoos  themselves 
in  favour  of  -the  grossest  ob- 
scenities, and  which  tlie  Abbe 
himself,  in  a  former  work,  has  de- 
tailed with  the  most  disgusting 
minuteness?  Can  that  word  of 
truth,  which  grappled  with  and 
triumphantly  overcame  the  most 
inveterate  prejudit-es  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  though  sanctioned  by  the 
usage  of  ages,  fail  before  the  pre- 
judices of  the  inhabitants  of  India. 

Another  reason  which  the  Abb  6 
states,  as  rendering  the  cause  of 
Christianity  in  India  hopeless,  is, 
that  there  is  not  now  above  one 
third  of  the  number  of  Chrrstians 
that  existed  70  years  a^^o,  and  that 
the  number  is  daily  decreasing. 

It  would  be  no  loss  to  India,  or 
to  Christianity,  if  this  third  alio 
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ceased  to  exist,  What  kiiid  of 
Christians  did  the  Popish  mis- 
sionaries make?  The  Abb^  no- 
where attempts  to  conceal  the  fact, 
that  many  of  the  Hindoo  customs 
were  adopted  by  the  Romish 
priests,  in  order  to  meet  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people,  and  so  far 
did  they  go  in  this  yielding  scheme, 
that  an  order  was  sent  from  Rome, 
that  those  who  had  gone  out  to 
India  to  convert  the  Hindoos  to 
Christianity,  must  beware  lest,  com- 
plying too  much,  the  natives  should 
convert  them  to  Hindooisnu 

In  fact,  the  natives  who  were 
baptized,  were  not  changed  even 
in  their  outward  conduct;  their 
hearts  remained  the  seats  of  depra- 
vity, and  in  many  of  their  gross 
actions  there  was  no  difference. 
Who  can  regret  that  the  number 
of  such  deluded  creatures,  or  their 
descendants,  is  decreasing  ?     But 
how  perverted  must  the  mind  of 
that  individual  be,  who  considers 
Uiis^  as  an  argument  against  the 
spread    of   Christianity;     Ctiris- 
tianity  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 
no  one  who  believes  the  Bible  can 
see  the  smallest  similarity  between 
the    popish    converts   and    those 
spoken  of  by  the  apostle  Paul — 
"  But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are 
sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified  in 
the  name  pf  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
by  the  Spirit  of  our  God/'— It  is 
an  abuse  of   terms  to  call   that 
Christian    which    is    so    plainly 
ANTi-Chtistian,    and  so  directly 
opposed  to  the  pure  and  uncom- 
promising spirit  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion, that  I  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  the  Abb^  never  knew  the 
Christian  religion,  except  through 
the  corrupting  medium  of  popish 
delusion  and    ignorance.      ''  Let 
us  also  do  evil  that  good  may 
come,"  appears  to  have  been  the 
sentiment  which  animated  all  the 
movements  of  these  unhappy  men, 
at  least  in  making  proselytes  to 
their  religion,  by  mingling  the  de- 
filements of  heathenism  with  some 
of  the  truths  of  Divine  revelation. 


The  Abb6,  instead  of  condemn"- 
ing  the  dangerous  and  destructive 
policy  of  those  missionaries  who 
went  before  him,  appears  to  have 
pursued  nearly   the  same   plans. 
He  confesses,  without    a    bliish, 
that  though  he  adopted  many  of 
their  customs  and  manners,  and  • 
did  all  he  could  to  gain  them  over 
to  his  religion,  he  met  with  no 
success.      But    what   are   we  to 
think  of  the  man  who  can  gravely 
put  this  forward  a^  a  powerful  ar- 
gument against   all   attempts   to 
evangelize  India?      Because  the 
Abbe  Du  Bois  failed  in  converting 
Hindoos,  though  he  became  half  a 
Hindoo  himself,  therefore  all  mis- 
sionaries who  remain  Christians, 
must  labour  without  any  hope  of 
ever  succeeding :     such  reasons, 
such   conclusions,  are  worse  than 
childish ;    they    exhibit   the  fea- 
tures of  a  mind  so  destitute  of 
all  correct  feeling  respecting  the 
great  desigh  of  Christianity,  that 
we    may    reasonably    ask     what 
motive   could    induce  the    Abb6 
Du  Bois  to  leave  Europe,  and  go 
to  India  to  propagate  a  religion 
which,  to  say  no  more  of.  i^  is  as 
unlike  to  Christianity  as  the  wor- 
ship of  Baal  wa»  to  the  service  of 
the  God  of  Israel. 

From  what  isource  could  this 
missionary  draw  his  instructions  ? 
Surely  not  from  the  word  of 
God.  There  is  every  thing  to 
condemn  his  system  in  the  sacred 
volume,  and  if  it  was  a  crime  to 
attempt  to  mingle  Judaism  with 
Christianity ;  if  the  sacred  threat- 
enings  were  denounced  against 
those  teachers  who  wished  to  gain 
the  Jews  by  yielding  to  their  pre- 
judices in  reference  to  the  Mosaic 
economy,  a  system  established  by 
Jehovah  himself,  but  which  had 
been  abrogated — what  must  the 
guilt  of  that  man  be,  who,  in  order 
to  gain  the  natives  of  India  to  Chris- 
tianity, strips  it  of  its  purity,  takes 
it  down  from  its  exalted  station,  ood 
allies  it  to  obscenity,  vice,  and  ig- 
noraace*    Success!  who  that  loves 
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his  Goi,  or  his  fellow-men^  could 
wish  success  to  such  a  scheme  of 
iniquity.  Happy  is  it  for  India 
that  he  met  with  none^  and  may 
every  future  missionary  who  goes 
forth  to  the  heathen  with  such  an 
object  in  view,  meet  with  the  same 
disappointment. 

It  appears  to  ine  that  the  Abba's 
statement  forms,  a  most  triumphant 
argument  in  favour  of  real  Chris- 
tianity. It  shows  that  God  will 
never  give  his  sanction  to  a  cor- 
rupted Christianity,  which  may 
justly  be  considered  as  the  worst 
of  aU  religions.  Our  missionaries 
(I  speak  of  all  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries) go  forth  to  the  heathen, 
not  to  yield  to  their  prejudices, 
but  to  remove  them  by  the  light 
of  knowledge  ;  not  to  assume 
their  manners,  but  to  teach  them 
the  pure  manners  of  the  Bible; 
not  to  adopt  their  customs,  but  to 
direct  them  to  a  system  of  morals 
divinely  fitted  to  guide  them  in  the 
way  of  righteousness ;  not  to  as- 
sure" them  of  salvation,  though 
they  remained  the  slaves  of  sin 
and  the  worshippers  of  false  gods, 
but  to  declare  that  there  was  no 
salvation  but  in  Christ;  and  that 
there  was  only  one  God  to  whom 
divine  honours  were  to  be  paid, 
and  that  without  holiness  no  man 
could  see  his  face  in  peace.  Oc- 
cupying this  elevated  station,  and 
performing  this  glorious  work. 
Christian  Mii^ionaries  are  execu- 
ting the  commission  of  their  Divine 
Master,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature ;  marks  of  the 
Divine  approbation  have  accom- 
panied their  labours,  and  the 
Gospel  has  been  made,  in  many 
instances,  the  power  of  God  and 
the  wisdom  of  God  to  the  salva*' 
don  of  man. 

But  the  worst,  and  in  my  opi- 
nion the  basest,  part  of  his  attack 
lies  in  the  assertion  that,  though 
we  hear  much  of  the  great  success 
fof  missionaries  in  India,  and  of 
the  number  of  their  converts 
Among  the  natives,  there  is  no 
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such  thing  in  existence,  and  that 
all  they  boast  of  is  only  to  be 
found  on  paper. 

The  missionaries  in  India  do 
not  boast  of  their  success  in  con* 
verting  the  natives  of  India,  they 
lament  that  it  has  been  so  small : 
stiH  they  have  met  with  partial  suc- 
cess, and  if  those  statements  which 
are  presented  frequently  to  the 
public,  and  sent  out  to  India  are 
false,  why  have  they  not  been 
contradicted  before  this  time  ? 
why  has-no  case  been  produced  to  ^ 
show  that  the  public  are  imposed 
upon  in  order  to  support  a  Utopian 
scheme?  There  are  many,  both 
in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  who,  if 
•they  could  only  find  out  one 
falsehood  in  any  of  the  missionaries' 
accounts,  woidd  trumpet  it  forth 
to  more  than  one  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  justly  would  a  false  . 
statement  deserve  to  be  exposed.  . 
But  it  has  not  been  done;  men  on 
the  spot,  and  individuals  who 
have  come  home  to  England, 
have  abundantly  confirmed  the 
accounts  of  missionaries,  and  no- 
thing has  been  detected  but  the 
extreme  modesty  of  these  men  in 
the  reports  which  they  send  to 
Europe. 

There  is  owe  proof  of  success 
peculiar  to  India,  and  of  which  . 
the  Abb6  ought  ^ot  to  have  been 
ignorant.  The  Scriptures  have 
been  ti-anslated  into  different  lan- 
guages of  that  country.  Many 
thousand  copies  have  been  printed 
and  circulated;  and  if  testimony 
is  not  believed,  the  most  incredu- 
lous may  be  convinced  by  visiting 
the  Biblical  Library  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Earl 
Street,  where  the  Bible  may  be 
seen  in,  at  least,  ten  or  twelve 
languages  of  India,  actually  trans- 
lated by  those  missionaries  who, 
according  to  this  slanderer,  have 
been  sending  Home  nothing  but 
false  statements —- men  who;,  in- 
stead of  seeking  their  own  ease 
and  honour,  have  given  up  talents, 
and  property,  and  health  ta  pro- 
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mote  this  noble  cause^  and  who>  if 
they  had  done  nothing  more  than 
accomplish  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures^  might  well  be  esteemed 
the  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 
The  names  of  these  men  will 
descend  to  posterity  with  honour, 
when  the  poor  Abb^,  and  all  the 
opposers  of  this  cause,  ^all  have 
sunk  into  their  merited  oblivion.. 

The  Abbe  Du  Bois  does  not 
appear  to  believe  in  the  necessity 
of  the  Spirit's  influence  to  give 
success  to  Christianity.  He  sees 
no  need  of  a  Divine  power  to 
change  the  human  heart,  and  we 
are,  therefore,  not  surprised  at  his 
other  statements.  —  This  is  the 
rock  on  which  he'  stumbles. — If* 
we  view  the  cause  of  missions,  as 
depending  for  success  on  a  mere 
statement  of  pure  and  exalted 
truths,  and  conve3^d  to  the  minds 
of  men  merely  by  human  instru- 
mentality, we  may  indeed  despair 
of  success  in  India  and  in  every 
other  country.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  with  Christians.  Every 
one  who  is  a  disciple  of  Christ  ac- 
knowledges in  his  own  case,  and  in 
every  other  instance,  the  necessity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit's  agency  to  en- 
lighten the  understanding,  to  re- 
move prejudice,  to  subdue  oppo- 
sition, and  to  sanctify  the  soul 
through  the  medium  of  the  truth.  ^ 
He  fully  accords  with  that  decla- 
ration of  Scripture  in  reference  to ' 
tiie  success  of  Christian  missions. 
*'  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts."  Taking  this  view  of 
the  subject,  the  friend  of  Chris- 
tianity looks  at  the  exertions  of  all 
religious  institutions'  as  depend- 
ing for  success  on  the  blessing  of 
tire  Most  High,  and  believing  the 
Divine  promises,  he  follows,  with 
the  eye  of  faith,  and  the  anticipa- 
tion of  success,  the  steps  of  a  fkith- 
fbl  missionary  in  a  heathen  land. 
He  beholds  hiffi-gc»ng  forth,  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  his 
Divine  Master^  to  prtadi  *'  the 
unieaMhafaik  riches  of  Cbiist/'  9^ 


while  the  missionary  is  thus  en*  . 
during  the  privations  of  a  foreign 
land,  and  braving  the  dangers  of 
an  Uiihealthy  clime,  far  from  the 
circle  of  endeared  connexions,  he 
expects  all  his  success  from  Him 
who  hath  said,  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
worid."  This  is  sufficient  for 
him — ^it  bears  the  stamp  of  Divine 
Authority ; — he  has,  in  many  in- 
stances, experienced  the  faithfril- 
ness  of  the  promise,  and  if  he  had 
no  other  declaration  to  trust  in, 
he  would  cling  to  this  as  a  support 
in  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  as 
an  antidote  against  every  fear. 

I  cannot  conclude,  without  ex« 
pressing  my  hope  that  diough  no 
real  Protestant  can  for  a  moment 
stop  in  his  exertions,  on  aocount  of 
the  statements  of  the  Abbe  Da 
Bois,  yet  that  his  own  communion 
will  believe  all  his  assertions,  and 
acquiesce  in  all.  his  reasons,  and 
make  no  farther  attempt  to  convert 
the  natives  of  India.  If  this  good 
is  effiscted,  we  may  be  thankful  to 
the  Abb^  for  his  publication,  and 
rejoice  that  India  is  likely  to  be 
freed  from  the  truckling  and  errors 
of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries. — 
We  know  that  they  have  done 
injury  wherever  they  have  gone^ 
and  that  the  immense  empire  oi 
China  womkl  probabiy  hove  been 
open  to  the  labours  of  Christian 
missionaries  in  our  d^y,  had  k 
flot  been  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Jesuits. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  I 
may  just  observe,  that  Christians 
have  every  reason  to  rejoice  in 
what  has  been  done  by  Chris- 
tian missionaries.  Western  and 
Southern  Afrioti>  and  the  Islands 
of  the  Southern  Ocean,  display 
the  fruits  of  missionary  labours, 
and  seid  the  works  with  the  divine 
appvobation.  Let  ns  bear  thAose 
men  who  are  now  €«iooarrterfH|r 
1^  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
a  foreign  land  in  preaching  the 
GoSpel,  on  our  afiectionB  at  fiie 
throne  of  g«ac»-^let  tts  thuik  flSOM 
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lSii$,*2  ^^<^  ^  Church  Members. — . 
highly  of  them^  as  disinterested 
and  devoted  men^  and  if  Provi- 
dence does  not  permit  us  to  join 
them  in  their  distant  fields  of 
labour^  let  us  at  least  show  that 
we  take  a  deep  interest  in  their 
exertions  and  success^  and  when 
called  upon^  esteem  it  a  privilege 
to  defend  their  motives  and  thw 
ccmduct,  while  they  are  seeking 
prudently  and  zealously  to  pro* 
mote  the  divine  glory .^-I  remain^ 
yofsaa,  &e.  J«  M. 

September^  IS23. 

A  HINT  TO  CHURCH  MEMBERS, 
GROUNDED  ON  MATT.  xiii.  21. 

"  By  and  by  he  is  offended,** — 
I  see,  in  these  words,  a  "  little 
cloud,  the  size  of  a  man's  hand  :'* 
— an  ox-eye  cloud — a  brooding 
8torm-^a  tempest — a  hurricane — 
a  moral  tornado !  "By  and  by 
he  is  offended."  And  what  then? 
Then  he  changes  countenance — 
then  he  frowns — then  his  voice 
alters,  it  becomes  harsh — then  his 
words  differ,  become  offensive- 
then  he  absents  himself  from 
private  fellowship-meetings — then 
he  withdraws,  occasionally,  from 
the  public  meaD9 — then  from  the 
Lord's  table — then  for  good  and 
all.  So  much,  and  more,  is  con- 
tained in — ^^  By  and  by  he  is  of- 
fended.'^ My  soul,  denend  on 
no  present  smiles — confide  in  no 
present  professions,  however  so- 
lemnly averred.  Sen  ex. 
W.  T. 


R£PI.Y  TO  J.  C.  ON  DISSENTERS' 
CEMETERIES. 

(To  the  Editort.) 
Gbnti^eme^k, — Without  further 
agitating  the  inquiry,  whether  it  is 
desirable  to  attach  cemeteries  to 
Dissenters'  places  of  worship,  I 
must  beg  permission  to  notice  one 
part  of  J.  C.'s.  papcir.  In  my 
farmer  communication  I  had  said, 
^^we  do  not  need  the  reading  of 
the  clergy  at  the  grave^'  On 
Tshidi  J%  G,  i^emaiika^  ^'  &«£  mei  ii 


Ettglisb  4^  Scotch  Independentt.  m 

or  not,  we  must  have  it**  As  this 
is  a  point  of  some  importance  to 
Dissenters,  it  deserves  something 
more  than  a  hasty  assertion.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  legal  oblL* 
gation  in  the  case;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  there  is  no  such 
necessity;  but  that  it  is  putfely 
optional  with  Disseaters,  whedier 
they  will  hav^  the  burial  aertice 
read  at  the  interment  of  their 
friends,  or  not*  This  may,  per- 
haps, be  shortly  put  to  the  test. 

I  regret  that  your  respectable 
correspondent,  J.  C.  has  not  made 
any  observations  on  the  Marriage 
of  Dissenters.  This  subject  is 
now  assuming  a  very  serious  as- 
tpect,  and  demands  the  best  consi- 
deration from  all  classes  of  Dis- 
senters. It  is  hoped  some  of  your 
correspondents  will  favour  us  with 
their  thoughts  on  this  interesting^ 
topic  A.  B. 


ENGLISH    AND    SCOTCH    INDE- 
PENDENTS. 

(To  the  Bditort.) 

Gentlemxk^*-^!  shall  feel  obliged 
%Of  any  one  of  yoBf  Correspondents, 
either  on  this,  or  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tweed,  if  he  can  tell  me 
what  difference  there  ts  between? 
the  prmciples  of  the  EiigUsh  dnd 
Scotch  Independents;  my  atten** 
tion  has  sometimes  been  directed 
to  the  subject,  and  I  was^not  aware 
that  there  was  any  difference  m 
doctrine,  or  in  discipline,  except 
that  in  general  the  Scotch  Inde<>r 
pendents  had  weekly  instead  of 
monthly  ceramimion.  I  propose 
the  query,  because  I  have  met  with 
some  Presbyteiian&,  and  others, 
who  appear  desireue  te  shew  thai 
there  is  a  considerable  difievence 
betv^eea  our  Scotch  brethren  and 
oursehres,  and  that  it  would  be- 
as  easy  for  Synods  and  Cotigre- 
gationa)  Churches  to  unite,  as  for 
English  and  Scotch  Independents 
to  become  one  body. 

Youie,  &e. 
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MarHn  Luther  on  the  Bondage 
of  the  WiU;  to  the  VenercMe 
Mister  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam. 
1525.  Faith/idly  Translated 
from  the  Original  Latin,  bif 
Edward  Thomas  Fauglian,  M.A. 
With  a  Preface  and  Notes.  Svo. 
—London:  Hamilton,  1823. 

Martin  Luther  on  the  Bondage  of 
the  WiU.  Written  in  Answer  to 
the  Diatribe  of  Erasmus  on 
Free-Will.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Henr^  Cole.  Svo.  J  Ox. — 
London :  Simpkin  and  Co.  1 8  23. 

Though  we  have  been  exceed- 
ingly  interested  by  the  examina* 
tion  of  these  volumes,  it  is  with 
considerable  reluctance  that  we 
take  them  in  hand  officially.  It 
is  not  that  we  have  any  doubt  on 
the  main  doctrine,  nor  that  we 
have  the  smallest  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing our  entire  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  Luther,  but 
we  feel  that  the  subject  is  involved 
in  80  much  difficulty,  that  we  pre- 
fer the  plain  and  authoritative  lan^ 
guage  of  inspiration,  to  the  un- 
profitable and  unsatis&ctory  dis- 
criminations of  men.  The  system 
usually  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Calvin,  appears  to  us  in  its 
general  outline  to  coincide  more 
nearly  with  the  language  and  in- 
tention of  Scripture,  than  any 
other  set  of  opinions  connected 
with  the  Christian  institute,  in- 
asmuch as  it  takes  the  sovereignty 
of  divine  grace  as  its  grand  dis- 
tinction. That,  in  the  great  work 
of  redemption,  every  thing  is  of 
God  and  nothing  of  man,  is  among 
the  plainest  dictates  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  we  are  unable  to  see  how  this 
leading  principle  can  be  secure  on 
any  other  hypothesis.  Grant  us 
but  this,  and  we  will  not  be  tena- 
cious of  minor  points.  Lay  man 
prostrate  before  his  sovereign  and 
bis  judge;  strip  him,  Cinturdy  and 


.without  subterfuge,  of  every  thing 
savouring  of  inherent  power  and 
claim,.and,  though  there  may  be 
some  diffisrence  in  modes  <^  ex- 
pression, we  will  not  anxiously 
contend  for  these,  when  the  {urin- 
dple  is  conceded.  When  the 
Apostle  put  the  decisive  question, 
''  Who  maketh  thee  to  differ?" 
it  was  nothing  less  than  the  com- 
plete annihilation  of  human  agency 
as  the  turning  point  in  the  great 
concern,  and  the  ascription,  of  the 
whole  of  salvation  to  the  sove- 
reignty and  election  of  God. 

The  discussion  respecting  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  appears  to 
turn  rather  on  a  question  of  fact 
than  on  the  niceties  of  theological 
distinction.  J  One  appeal  to  self^ 
knowledge,  one  glance  abroad  on 
the  genersl  aspect  of  human  na^ 
ture,  might,  we  should  think,  suf^ 
fice  to  convince, any  fair  observer 
that,  call  it  by  what  name  you 
will,  there  exists  in  man,  as  an 
essential  part  of  his  character^  a 
perverse  and  unconquerable  en- 
mity against  all  that  is  good,  a 
spirit  of  antipathy  to  the  service 
of  a  holy  God,  and  a  consequetit 
proneness  to  the  love  and  pur- 
suit of  evil.  A  passage  in  Mr. 
Vaughan's  preface,  referring  to 
this  point,  strikes  us  as  peculiarly 
forcible.  Having  cited  with  ap- 
probation the  objections  urged  by 
Locke  against  me  common  mode 
of  stating  the  general  question, 
and  rejecting  the  distinction  of  the 
school-men  between  voluntas  and 
arbitrium,  he  goes  on  as  follows. 

<<  But  thig  false  distinction  opens  a 
door  to  the  solution  of  the  whole. diffi- 
culty. ^Their  improper  question  lias  been, 
*  Is  the  mil  free  ?'  The  proper  question 
would  be,  <  Is  the  undersiandiaiB  free?* 
that  is,  has  the  m^''s  will  all  the  case 
before  it,  when  he  decides  upon  any 
given  question  ?  A  blind  understanding 
will  lead  to  a  false  determination,  tiiougn 
that  determination  be  made  without  any 
thing  approaching  to  compulsioiu    Now 
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of  the  case :  the  natural  man,  hanng  Ih# 
understanding  darkened,  being  alienated 
from  the  life  of  God,  through  the  igno"- 
rancc  that  is  in  him,  because  of  the 
blindness  of  his  heart ;  and  being,  more- 
over, possessed  by  the  devil,  tvhose  ener- 

•  gizing  consists  in  maintaining  and  in- 
creasing his  blindness;  forms  his  deci- 
sions and  determinations  upon  partial 
and  folse  evidence.  The  same  observa- 
tion eJctends  to  the  spiritual  man,  in  so 
far  as  he  is  not  spiritual ;  in  so  far  as  his 
flesh,  through  which  the  devil  acts  upon 
him,  is  allowed,  in  subserviency  to  the 
great  general  principle,  '  God's  glory  in 
bis  retd  good,'  to  influence  the  (^termi- 
nation  of  his  will.  So  that  it  is  the 
judgment,  perception,  or  understanding, 
not  the  will,  correctly  speaking,  which  is 

f  really  in  bondage;  that  faculty  which 
presents  objects -to  t^e  determining  fa- 
culty, presenting  them  erroneously,  either 
by  suppressing  what  ought  to  be  made 
present,  or  giving  a  false  colour,  or  dis- 
torted appearance  to  that  which  is,  and 
ought  to  be^  there.  This  suggestion  will 
explain  the  paradox,  that  the  will  is  at 
the  same  time  free  and  not  free,  in  popu- 
lar language :  free,  inasmuch  as  from  its. 
▼eiy  nature  it  cannot  be  compelled ;  not 
£ree  inasmuch  as  it  acts  in  the  dark :  so 
that  it  may  more  fitly  be  called  blind-will, 
than  bond-will,  which  is  Luther's  term.' 
This  suggestion  will  go  farther ;  it  will 
explain  w  mysteries  and  all  paradoxes : 
Paul's  conflict  in  Romans  vii.^^Pharaoh's 
induration — our  own  daily  experience — . 
nay,  the  whole  system  of  God's  govern- 
ment, in  ruling,  as  he  does,  a  world  of 
moral  beings— flee  before  iW-^VaughaJk 
— PBB£uie,pf.ii,lU. 

In  the  celebrated  ocmtest  which 
prcyvoked  the,  in  many  respects^ 
admirable  treatise  of  which  two 
translations  now  lie  befcxre  us^ 
Erasmus  was  the  first  to  take 
the  field.  He  was  considerably 
Ludier's  senior,  and  had  obtained, 
deservedly,  a  high  reputation  in 
the  literary  wodd»  His  great 
attainments,  his  classical  style,  his 
ready  wit,  and  his  fac51ky  of  com^ 
position,  had  raised  him  to  a  sort 
of  cBctature  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  and  in  the  grand  struggle 
of  the  Reformation,  he  was  ap-» 
pealed  to  and  courted  by  all  par^ 
ties.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  he  had  rendered,  in  an 
indirect  way,  considerable  service 
to  the  cau99  of  the  Reformers. 
He  bad  exposed  with  keen  satire, 
CoNO,  Mag.  No.  70. 


his  sarcastic  V6in  was  well  adapted, 
though  not  to  make  a  permanent 
impression  on  the  public   mind, 
jet  to  loosen  the  hold  which  vain 
and  empty  observances  might  have 
im  the  prej^oes  of  the  age.    But 
when  he  was  pressed  to  go  greater 
lengths,  and  to  share  in  the  glorious 
work  of  religious  disenthralment; 
he    recoiled —'*  Ood,**    said    he, 
'*  has  not  given  to  every  one  the 
spirit  of  martyrdom!*'    He  had 
avowed  his  warm  admiration  of 
Luther,  and  spoken  with   com- 
,mendation  of  his  objedt  and  in* 
tehtions;  but  interest  was  with 
him  a  too  prevalent  motive.    Pen* 
sions,  gifts,  and  lavish  promises, 
were  things  too  precious  to  be 
given  up  for  truth,  he  yielded,  in* 
evil  hour,  to  the  suggestions  of 
vanity  and  selfishness,  and  sent 
fbrth  his  Diatribe  on  Free-WiU^ 
It  Was  impossible  for  Erasmus  .to> 
write    on    any    subject    without 
ability,  but    he  proved,  in  thisr 
instance,   that  there  was  one  at 
least  on  which  his  utmost  efibrts 
could  only  enable  him  to  wiite 
superficially.     He  displayed  much 
talent  and  eloquence,  he  exhibited 
a  ready  conversance  with  all  the 
common  places  of  the  dispute,  and 
threw  dust   in  the  eyes  *of  hiisi 
readers  with  great  dexterity  and 
success;  but  he  failed  in  die  ^cvt 
to  reach  the  depths  ot  the  con- 
troversy;    Here  Luther  was  hia 
superior;  die  ^reat  reformer  had 
studied  the  Scriptures  closely  and 
experimentally,  >^d    he    was    a 
master  of  that  masculine  and  im* 
pressive  style  of  reasoning  which, 
neglecting    academic  forms    and 
distinctions,  seizes  fairly  and  re- 
solutely on  the  main  stroigth  of 
an  argument,  and  dismisses,  with 
slight  and   sarcastic   notice,    the 
fiimsy  array  of  words  and  decora- 
tions  which  disputants  by  profes- 
sion and  diploma  are  so  apt  to 
substitute  for  sound  and  vigorous 
reasoning.     Luther  was  a  great 
cl^arer-Away  of  rubbishi,  a  for^ 
SY  ' 
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txudable  demolisher  of  cobwdbs; 
be  understxxxl  the  *'  nice  fence'* 


of  the  Ic^cian  as  well  bb  his  op" 
ponents>  but  he  disdiuned  all  mere 
skirmishing  in  the  great  battle  of 
truth.  He  was  no  holiday  tilter^ 
no  arm's-length  sw(>rdsman ;  he 
rushed  at  once  into  the  heart  of 
the  conflict,  and  closed  with  his 
antagonist  for  victory  or  death. 
The  volume  before  us  wiU  afford 
an  impressive  illustration  of  this 
part  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
character,  of  his  profound  con- 
tempt for  artifice;  his  devoted 
attachment  to  triitb,  and  his  able 
and  determined  manner  of  vindi- 
cating Gospel  doctrine.  "  Sim- 
plicity and  godly  sincerity"  might 
have  been  bis  motto,  for  they  were 
ibe  leading  qualities  of  his  noble 
diavactbr,  and  they  are  impres- 
fiiv^y  displayed  in  his  castigration 
of  Erasmus.  Luther  seems  to  hav^ 
been  reluctant  to  engage  in  this 
conflict;  be  appears  to  have  had 
sornething  like  an  affection  for 
Erasmus,  and  to  have  cherished 
something  of  a  faint  hope  that  his 
fine  powers  might  at  length  be 
engaged  on  the  side  of  truth* 
Still  he  was  thoroughly  aware 
of  his  want  of  fixed  principle, 
and  his  letters  to  Nicholas  Ams- 
dofS^Aiow  how  accurately  he  had 
talimal^  his  ]doubtful  and  arti-« 
fioal  chluractejr* 

'  *  **  Our  kin^  of  ambiguity/*  he  writes, 
'<  sltft  upon  his  ambiguous  throne  ia 
lecttri^^  apd  destroys -us  stupid  Chris- 
tians with  a  double  destruction.  First, 
It  is  his  will,. and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
Iiim,  to  ofFend  us  by  his  ambiguous 
words  :  and  indeed  he  would  n6t  like  it, 
if  we  stupid  blocks  were  not  offended. 
Andtiext,  when  he  sees  that  we  are 
offended,  and  have  run  against  his  in- 
sidious figures  of  speech,  and  begin  to' 
exclaim'  against  him,  he  then  begins  to 
triumph  and^  rejoice  that  the  desired  prey 
has  been  caught  in  his  snares.  For  now, 
having  found  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing his  rhetoric^  he  ruthes  upon  us  with 
all  his  powers  and  all  his  noise,  tearing 
OS)  floggiag  us,  crucifying  us,  and  send- 
,  ing  us  farther  than  hell  itself;  saying, 
that  we  have  understood  his  words 
calnmniously,  virulently,  satanically ; 
(tMiag  the  worst  terms  h^  can  find,;) 


whereas,  he  never  meant  them  to  be  so 
understood. 

.  **  In  the  exercise  of  this  wonderful 
tyranny,  (and  who  would  think  that  this 
Madam  Ambiguity  could  make  so  much 
ado,  or  could  suppose  that  any  one 
would  be  so  great  a  madman  as  to  have 
so  much  confidence  in  a  vain  figure  of 
speech  ?)  he  not  only  compels  us  to  put 
up  with  his  all-free  prerogative  of  using 
ambiguities,  but  binds  us  down  to  the 
necessity  of  keeping  silence.  He  plainly 
designs  all  the  whUe,  and  wishes  us  to 
be  offended,  that  he,  and  his  herd  of 
Epicureans  with  him,  may  have  a  laugh 
at  us  as  fools ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he 
does  not  like  to  hear  that  we  are  offended, 
lest  it  should  appear  that  we  are  true 
Christians.  Thus  must  we  suffer  wounds 
without  number,  and  yet,  not  utter  a 
groan  or  a  sigh !"— -Co/c,  pp.  396,  357. 

These  men  of  ambiguities  are 
the  pests  of  the  religious  world. 
They  go  about  with  their  specious 
phrases,  and  their  affectation  of 
liberality,  insinuating  their  doubts 
and  their  hesitations,  and  sug« 
gesting  their  concessions  and  com* 
promises,  until  they  make  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Gospel,  with  its  un- 
complying doctrines,  and  its  awful 
sanctions,  like  the  fairy  tent  in  the 
Arabian  Tales,  a  thing  that  can 
stretch  wide  enough  to  cover  and 
comprehend  all  varieties  of  be- 
lievei's  and  unbelievers.  Christian^ 
Mahometan,  and  Pagan.  These 
apostles  of  latitudinariani»n  fasten, 
with  peculiar  e^emess>  upon  the 
young ;  they  are  large  dealers  in 
that  most  miserable  c^  all  kinds  of 
appeal,  the  argument  ad  verecwt^ 
diam,  and  as  it  can  only  be  suc- 
cessM  with  the  inexperienced  in 
the  ways  of  sophistry,  to  them  it 
is  artfully  addressed.  Luther  was 
just  the  man  for  encoantering* 
hoc  genus  omne  of  desperate  &l-> 
.lacies,  and  he  swept  them  away 
with  the  besom  of  sacred  and 
scriptural  reasoning,  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  their  occurrence  in  the 
treatises  ci  Erasmus.  He  shud- 
dered at  the  anticipation  of  the 
mischievous  effects  which  they 
were  likely  to  produce  on  the 
rising  generation. 

<<  He   published   lately,*'    c^Mwves 
LuUier  in  4hc  same  letter  to  Aaiidofff^ 
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**  among  his  oilier  works,  his  Gate* 
CHtsM,  a  production  evidendy  of  Satanic 
subtlety.  For,  with  a  purpose  full  of 
craft,  be  designs  to  take  childliien  and 
youtbs  at  tbe  outset,  and  to  infect  them 
with  his  poisons,  that  they  might  not 
afterwards  be  eradicate^  from  them; 
just  as  he  himself,  in  Italy  and  at  Rome, 
so  sucked  in  his  doctrines  of  sorcerers 
and  of  devils,  that  now  all  remedy  is  too 
late.  But  who  would  bear  with  this 
metliod  of  bringing  up  children,  or  the  , 
weak  in  feith,  which  Erasmus  proposes 
to  us  ?  The  tender  and  unexperienced 
mind  is  to  be  formed  at  first  by  certain, 
plain,  and  necessary  principles,  which  it 
may  firmly  believe.  Because,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  every  one  who  would  learn^ 
should  believe :  for  what  will  he  ever 
learn,  who  either  doubts  himself,  or  is 
taught  to  donbt  ? 

**  But  this  newcatechist  of  ours,  aims 
only  at  rendering  his  catechumens,  and 
the  doctrines  of  faith,  suspicious.  For 
at  the  very  outset,  layinar  aside  all  solid 
foundation,  he  does  notliing  but  set  be- 
fore them  those  heresies  and  offences  of 
opinions,  by  which  the  church  has  been 
troubled  from  the  beginning.  S6  that  in 
fact,  he  would  make  it  appear,  that  there 
has  been'  nothing  certain  in  the  Christian 
religion.  And  iran  unexperienced  mind 
be  fronx  the  very  beginmng  poisoned  by 
principles  and  questions  of  this  kind, 
what  else  can  it  be  expected  to  think  of 
or  do,  but,  either  to  withdraw  itself 
secretly  from,  or  if  it  dare,  to  hold  the* 
Christfanr  religion  in  utter  detestation^  as 
a  pest  to  mankind  ? 

**  He  imagines,  however,  all  the  while, 
that  no  one  will  discover  the  craft  of  this 
design.  As  though  we  had  not  in  the 
scrlptuies  namberless  examples  of  these 
bag-bears  of  the  devil.  It  was  thus  the 
serpent  dealt  with  Eve.  He  first  en- 
tangled hefT  in  doubts,  and  brought  her 
to  suspect  the  reality  of  the  precept  of 
God  concerning  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  and  when  he  had  brought 
h^  to  a  stand-still  of  doubt,  overthrew 
aud  destroyed  her. — Unless  Erasmus  con- 
uders  this  to  be  a  mere  £able  also ! 

*<  It  is  with  the  same  serpent-like 
attack  that  be  creeps  upon,  and  deceives, 
^mple  souls;  saying — <  How  is  it, 
that  there  have  been  so  many  sects  and' 
errors  in  tliis  one  true  religion,  (as  It  is 
bdiered  to  be  ?)  '  How  is  it,  that  there 
have  been  so  many  creeds?  Why, 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  is  (he  Father 
called  God,  the  Son  not  God,  but  Lord, 
and  the  Spirit  neither  God  nor  Lord, 
but  Holy?'  And  so  on.-— Who  I  would 
ask  troubles  unenerienced  souls,  whom 
be  undertakes  to  instruct,  with  questions 
Hke  these,  but  the  devil  himself  ?  Who 
would  dare  to  speak  thus  upon  a  creed 
of  fnik,  but  the  very  month  and  instni- 


ment  of  theilevll  ?— Here  you  have  the 
Plot,  tbe  Execution,  and  the  catastrophic 
End,  of  a  sonl-murdeiing  tragedy  I*'—.* 
pp.  384-386. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  work  of  Luther,  as  now  given 
to  the  reader,  comes  before  him 
with  many  disadvantages.  It  was 
written  in  answer  to  another  work, 
and  not  one  in  twenty  of  thos^ 
who  retfd  it  in  its  present  riiape 
will  have  seen  the  Diatribe  to 
which  it  is  a  reply.  Had  it  been 
a  complete  and  independent  trea-^ 
tise,  the  different  parts  woul^  . 
have  been  distributed  in  regular 
order,  and  with  a  just  regard  to 
their  mutual  dependence  and  sup-i 
port,  whereas,  under  the  drcum« 
stances  of  the  case,  Luther  was 
compelled  to  follow  the  lead  of 
Erasmus,  and  to  take  up  argu- 
ments, whether  principal  or  colla* 
teral,  just  as  he  found  them* 
Hence  there  is  an  a))parenf  want 
of  cohsecutiveness  about  the  work 
which  is  injurious  to  its  effect,  and; 
which  renders  an  analysis  of  its 
contents  or  even  a  summary  of  it* 
different,  heads,  an  inexpedient 
and  unprofitable  task.  It  is  the 
more  necessary  to  have  the  Dia^ 
tribe  before  the  reader  .of  the  pre- 
sent volume,  inasmuch  as  it  woul(^ 
clear  up  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  will  occasionally  prevent 
him  from  understanding  the  course 
and  bearing  of  the  discussion. 
Enough,  indeed,  is  usually  quoted 
to  furnish  some  notion  of*  its  ge« 
neral  drift,  but  it  frequently  oc- 
curs that  there  is  a  reference  to 
some  i^ortion  of  it  that  doe^  not 
appear.  This  might  have  beenr 
remedied  by  a  few  extracts  in* 
serted  as  marginal  notes.  As  k, 
fair  example  of  the  cogent  man- 
ner in  which  Luther  presses  his 
adversary,  we  shall  give  an  c^x- 
tract  of  some  length,  in  preference 
to  a  number  of  smaller  sections 
whiqh  would  exhibit  him  to  less 
advantage. 

<<  jPut  the  question  to  all  the  exerciaers 
of  free-will  to  a  man,  and  see  if  you  can 
show  me  ojie>  who  can  honestly,  and 
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from  his  heart,  say  of  any  one  of  hit  de* 
Toted  efforts  and  endearour^,— This 
pleases  God  !  If  you  can  hring^  forward 
a  single  one,  I  am  ready,  to  acknowledge 
myself  overthrown,  and  to  cede  to  you 
the  palm.  But  1  know  there  is  not  one 
to  be  found.  And  if  this  glory  be  want- 
ing, so  that  the  conscience  dares  not 
say,  to  a  certainty,  and  with  confidence, 
this  pleases  God,  it  is  certain  that  it  does 
liot  please  God.  For  as  a  n^an  believes, 
so  it  is  unto  him  ;  because,  he  does  not, 
to  a  certainty,  believe  that  he  pleases 
God;  which,  nevertheless,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  believe ;  for  to  doubt  of  the  fa- 
vour of  God,  is  the  very  sin  itself  of 
finbelief ;  because,  he  will  have  it  be- 
lieved with  the  most  assuring  faith  that 
he  is  favourable.  Therefore  I  have  con- 
vinced them  upon  the  testimony  of  their 
own  conscience,  that  free-will,  being 
*Vnthout  the  glory  of  God,'  is,  with  all 
ks  powers,  its  devoted  strivings  and  en- 
deavours, perpetually  under  the  guilt  of 
the  sin  of  unbelief. . 

<^  And  what  will  the  advocates  of  fr^- 
will  say  to  that  which  follows,  *  being 
justified  fhisly  by  his  gtace  ?'  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  < freely?' 
IVhat  is  the  meaning  of  *  by  his  grace  ? ' 
How  will  merit,  and  endeavour,  accord 
with  freely-given  righteousness?  But, 
perhaps,  they  Will  here  say,  that  they  at* 
tribute  to  free-wiU  a  wary  little  indeed^ 
and  th^t  which  is  by  no  means  the 
*  merit  of  worthiness,'  (merUum  condign 
mum  !)  These,  however,  are  mere  empty 
words;  for  all  that  is  sought  for  in  the 
defence  of  Free-will,  lb  to  make  place 
for  merit.  This  is  nianifest;  for  the 
Piatribe  has,  throughout,  argued  and 
expostulated  thus, 

" « If  there  be  no  freedom  of  will, 
how  can  thece  be  place  for  merit  ?  And 
if  there  be  no  place  for  merits  how  can 
there  be  place  for  reward  ? ,  To  whom 
will  the  reward  be  assigned,  if  justifi- 
cation be  without  merit  ? ' 

"  Paul  here  gives  you  an  answer.—- 
That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  merit  at 
all;  but  that  all  who  are  justified  are 
Justified  <  freely  ;*  that  this  is  ascribed  to 
no  one  but  to  th^  grace  of  God.— And 
when  this  righteousness  is  given,  the 
kingdom  and  Ufe  eternal  are  given  with 
It !  Where  is  your  endeavouring  now  ? 
Where  is  your  devoted  effort  ?  Where 
are  your  worics  ?  Where  are  your 
Bierits  of  free>will  ?  Wliere  is  the  pro- 
fit of  them  all  pQt  together  ?.  You  can-« 
not  here  make,  as  a  pretence,  *  obscurity 
and  ambiguity  :'  the  facts  and  the  works 
are  most  clear  and  most  plain.  But  bo 
it  so,  that  they  attribute  to  free-will  a 
very  little  indeed,  yet  they  teach  us  that 
by  that  very  little  we  can  attain  unto 
righteousness  and  grace.  Nor  do  they 
fjOVrt  tkat  question.  Why  does  Qpd  justify 


me  and  kave  another  f  in  any  ether  way, 
than  by  asserting  the  fineedom  of  the 
will,  and  sapng.  Because,  the  one  endear 
vours  and  the  other  does  not;  and  God  re- 
gnrds'the  one  for  his  endeavowing,  and  de- 
spises the  other  for  his  not  end^eammring ; 
testy  if  he  did  otherwise,  he  should  appear 
to  he  unjust. 

**  And  notwithstanding  all  thdr  pre- 
tence, both  by  their  tongue  and.pen,  that 
they  do  not  profess  to  attain  unto  grace 
by  *  the  merit  of  worthiness,'  (meritusn 
condignwm,)  nor  call  it  the  merit  of  wor- 
thiness, yet  they  only  mock  us  with  a 
term,  and  hold  fast  their  tenet  all  the 
while.  For  what  is  the  amount  of  tlicir 
pretence .  tiiat  .they  do  not  call  it  <  die 
merit  of  worthiness,'  if  nevertheless  they 
assign  unto  it  all  that  belongs  to  the 
merit  of  worthiness  ?    saying,  that  he  ia 

*  the  sight  of  God  attains  unto  grace,  who 
endeavours,  and  he  who  does  not  endea- 
vour, does  not  attain  jmto  it  ?  Is  thia 
not  plainly  making  it  to  be  the  merit  of 
worthiness  ?  Is  it  not  making  God  a 
respecter  of  works,  of  merits,  and  of 
persons,  to  say  that  one  man  is  devoid  of 
grace  from  his  own  fault,  because  he  did 
not  endeavour  after  it,  but  that  another, 
because  he  did  endeavour  after  it,  has 
attained  unto  grace,  unto  which  he  would 
not  have  at^ined,  if  he  had  not  endea- 
voured after  it  ?  If  tliis  be  not  <  the 
merit  of  worthiness,'  then  I  should  like 
to  be  informed  what  it  is  that  is  called 
•  the  merit  of  wortliiness.' 
-  «  In  this  way  you  may  play  a  game  of 
mocking  upon  all  words ;  and  say,  it  is 
not,  indeed,  the  merit  of  worthiness,  but 
is  in  efl^t  the  same  as  *  the  merit  of 
worthiness.'  The  thorn  is  not  a  bad 
tree,  but  is  in  effect  the  same  as. a  bad 
tree  !  The  fig  is  not  a  good  tree,  but  is 
in  effect  the  same  as  a  good  tree  !  The 
Diatribe  is. not,  indeed,  impious,  but 

'  says  anddoef  nothing  but  what  is  im- 
pious Ir-CoU,  pp.  336—339. 

Tliere  is  a  short  passage  at  the 
close  of  one  of  his  major  divi- 
sions^ which  displays  the  christian 
spirit  of  Luther  in  a  most  favour-^ 
able  light,  .     '       . 

"  As  to  my  alwayS'  conducting  dis- 
cussions with  ardour,  1  acknowledge  my 
fault,  if  it  be  a  latilt  :  nay,  1  greatly 
glory  in  this  testimony  which  the  world 
pears  of  me,  in  the  cause  of  God :  ao4 
may  God  himself  confirm  the  same  tes- 
timony in  the  last  day  \  Then,  who  more 
happy  than  Luther— to  be  honoured  with 
the  universal  M?»ti»i»ony  of  his  age,  that 
he  did  not  maintain  ^_  cause  of  truth 
lazily,  snoT  deceitfully,  but  with  a  real, 
if  ^ottQo  ^re^t,  ardour!  Then  shall  I 
bft  Wfssedly  clcflr.  frpm  tjiat  word  of 
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Jereniah,  <  Cuned  be  he  that  doefli  the 
work  of  the  Lord  deceitfally !' 

**  Bnt,  if  I  seem  to  be  somewhat  more  . 
serere  than'  usual  upon  your  Diatribe-^ 
patdpu  me.  I  do  it  not  from  a  malig<- 
nant  hearty  .but  from  concern }  because 
I  know,  that  by  the  weight  of  your  name 
yon  greatly  endanger  this  cause  of  Christ  ;• 
though,  by  your  learning,  as  to  real 
efftct,  you  can  do  nothing  at  all.  And 
who  can  always  so  temper  his  pen  as 
never  to  grow  warm  ?  For  even  you, 
who  from  a  show  of  moderation  grow 
almost  cold  in  this  book  of  yours,  not 
unfrequently  hurl  a  fiery  and  gall-dipped 
dart:  so  much  so,  that  if  the  readei^ 
were  not  very  libor^  and  kind,  he  could 
not  but  consider  you  virulent.  But, 
however,  this  is  nothing  to  the  subject 
point.  We  must  mutually  pardon  each 
other  in  these  things ;  for  we  are  but 
men,  and  there  is  nothing  in  us  that  is 
not  touched  with  human  infirmity." — 
Cole,  pp.  307,  308. 

•  We  cannot,  however,  thus  dis- 
miss Mr.  Vaughan's  note&— Mr, 
Cole,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  has 
left  Luther  to  speak  entirely  for 
himself — since  they  are*,  probably, 
some  of  the  most  singular  produc- 
tions that  a  pious,  accomplished, 
and  strong-minded  man  ever  com- 
mitted to  the  press  under  the 
sanction  of  hi^  name.  They  are 
dogmatical  in  the  extreme ;  always 
able,  though  too  frequently  sub- 
stituting mere  assertion  for  cool 
and  comprehensive  reasoning,  as 
well  as  for  the  fairly  interpreted 
language  of  Scripture.  We  have 
often  been  struck  wit^  the  forjcibki 
way  in  which  they  state  the  na- 
ture and  evidence  of  Gospel  truth, 
but  we  have  as  jfi^equently  been 
annoyed  by  the  rashness  with 
which  ^ome  of  the  most  myste- 
rious depths  of  the  divine  dispen- 
sations are  invaded.  Mr.  Vaugban 
is  no  trimmer;  he  is  about  as 
plain-speaking  a  gentleman  as  any 
with  whom  we  have  ever  held 
critical,  communidn;  witness  the 
following^extractsiroma  long  note, 
which  has  for  its  pbject  to  prove, 
that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  and 
3atan  his  '^  agent  and  minister"  in 
producing  it. 

*<  l/Ujtber's  account   of,  <  Jiardeuiug' 
Is,  |.  God  actuates  the  wicked  as  well  as 


the  rest  of  his  creatures,  according  to 
their  nature.  2.  Satan  is  in  them  unre- 
sisted and  undisturbed.  3.  They  can 
qnly  will  eril.  4.  Qod  thwarts  them  by 
word,  or  deed,  or  both.  All  this  is  cor- 
rect, but  it  la  npt  the  whole  of  the  mat-, 
ter ;  neither  docs  he  put  the  several  p^irts 
of  the  machinery  together,  cleverly ; 
neitter  does  he  show  an  end.  All  th^se 
thin^  are  of  God,  through  God,  andv  t0 
God.  (Rom.  xi.  36.)  The  natural  man 
has  been  brought  into  the  state  in  which 
he  IB,  of,  throughy  and  to  him. 
,-       «         •  •         •         .        .    '    « 

,<<  God's  hardening,  therefore,  I  defines 

feneridltf  t%  be,  that  8j>eciai  <>peratibn  oC 
rod  upon  the  reprobate  soul,  by  which, 
through  the  agency^  of  Satan,  (whose 
Lord  and  rider  he  is) ,  coiiibined  with  his 
own  outward  dispensations  of  word  and 
work,  he  shuts  aod-jseals  it  up  in 
its  own  native  blindness,  aversion, 
and  enmity  towards  himself." — Vaiighan, 
pp.273,275r.  . 

Mr,  Vaughan  is  a  mortal  enemy 
to  a  general  tender  of  the  Gospel 
to  man  as  a  lost  and  pushing 
creature. 

*«  The  expression,  *  offers  of  grace,* 
is. exceptionable,  as  implying  firceness  of 
choice ;  ,in  direct  contrariety  to  Luther's 
position  and  arguments.  The  truth  is, 
that^  whilst  he  abhorred  free  choice,  he 
liked  free  offers.  I  could  have  been  glad 
if  he  had  expressed  his  meaning  more 
definitely,  which  is  little  else  than  *  the 
promises  of  God  recdyed  in  such  wise, 
as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  holy 
Scnptu-^o ;°  that  is>  received  *  .as  pro- 
mises of  free  favour  made  to  persons  of  . 
a  certain  character;  and  not  to' indivi- 
duals, as  such  !  What  but  these  are  the 
very  and  legitimate  stay  o(  God's  eter- 
nally foreknown,  elect,  predestinated, 
and  now  quickened  child,  in  the  day  bf 
his  tearing  and  smiting  ?  Is  he  to  hear' 
a  voice,  or  see  a  vision,  or  rdceive  some 
prdvidential  token,  personal  to  himself  ^ 
before  he  presumes  to  call  upon  the  - 
name  of  the  Lord?  Are  not  these, 
«  Ho,  every  one  that  thirstcth  j* — *  To 
tins  man  ^1 1  look  ;'  <  Come  unto  me, 
alive  that  travail  and  are  heavy  laden ;' 
<  The  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all 
that  call  upon  Him** — his  warrant  for 
dra>ving  near,  and  his  first  words  of  con- 
solation ?  But  these,  at  last,  are  not 
*■  offers'  of  grace ;  by  w.ajlch  G^  throws 
himself,  as  it  were,  at  the  loiees  and  feet 
of  his  creatures^— subjecting  himself  to  a 
refusal ;  nay,  with  full  assurance  that  he 
must  receive  one,  except  lit  superadd  a 
special  and  distinct  impulse  of-  hb  own 
to  secure  acceptaflC6— b'llt  testimonies  of 
his  own;nouth^  and  hand,  and  ordinances. 
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borne  to  those  tonls  which  he,  in  his 
own  good  time,  has  made  ready  to  vrtU 
come  them  ;  that  he  will  bind  up,  and 
healy  and  own,  these  poor  destitutes, 
amidst  the  gathered  remnant  of  his  heri- 
tage."-.Katigftai,pp.  172, 173. 

Jam  satis!  Mr.  Vaughan  does 
not  condescend  to  argue,  and  we 
have  little  inclination  to  reason  with 
mere  dogmatists ;  we  shall  there- 
fore turn  to  a  few  passages  of  a 
different  stamp.  When  Mr.  V. 
can  persuade  himself  to  keep  dear 
of  these  hazardous  |speQuladons, 
and  to  confine  himself  to  the  points 
in  discussion  hetwecn  the  Pela* 
gian^  and  the  advocate  of  the  doc- 
trines of  grace,  he  is,  freqi>ently, 
successful  in  putting  aii  argument 
into  a  very  brief  and  striking 
form. 

**  The  Pelagians  spoke  more  msely 
than  many  who  oppose  them.  They 
maintained  *  the  int«^ity  of  free  will ;' 
an  absolute  power  of  willing  good. 
Free  will  is  free  will ;  and,  if  there  be  any 
thing  of  it  in  man,  there  is  the  whole  of 
it." — Vaughan^  p.  157. 

In  reference  to  the  explanation^ 
which  refers  the  divine  preference, 
as  given  to  Jacob  rather  than  Esau; 
to  "  temporal  servitude,"  Mr. 
Vaughan  pointedly  asks, 

•<  What  is,  in  fact,  gained  by. this  dis- 
tinction? The  principle  is  the  samei 
*  God  of  his  sovereign'  will  putting  a 
difference. '--Just  so  it  is,  with  respect 
to  national  and  personal  election.  Yet 
some  seem  to  think,  that  they  have 
hooked  a  great  fish,  in  discovering,  that 
Great  Britain  may  have  been  elected  to 
hear  the  Gospel  without  any  of  her  chil- 
dren having  been  elected  to  receive  it!" 
-^Vaughan^  p.  301. 

We  are  unwilling  to  pronounce 
judgment  between  the  two  trans- 
laticms ;  they  are  both  good,  and 
their  general  agreement  is  a  gua- 
rantee of  their  fidelity.  *  But  we 
certainly  consider  many  of  Mr. 
Vaughah's  notes  subject  to  consi- 
derable exception^  as  broaching 
errors,  from  which  the  other  vo- 
lume is  free. 


Memoirs  qf  Rev.  John  Blackader  ; 
compiled  chiefly  from  unpub- 
lished Manuscripts,  and  Me- 
moirs  of  his  Life  and  Ministry, 
Written  by  Himself  while  pri-- 
soner  in  the  Bass;  with  an  Ap- 
pendiXf  ^c.  Sfc,  By  Andrew 
Crichion*  l2mo»  price  8^.— 
Edinburgh,  1823. 

While  the  pens  of  a  M'Crie  aud 
a  Cook,  hare  so  nobly  recorded  the 
doings  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
great  Champions  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Scotland,  and  the  rise  and 
progress  of  their  glorious  cause, 
we  are  persuaded  that  many  have 
risen  from  the  perusal  of  these 
glowing  pages  with  a  feeling  of 
deep  regret,  that  so.  little  is  known 
of  the  minor  coadjutors  in  that 
struggle  for  the  best  and  dearest 
interests  of  mankind  Their  names 
are,  indeed,  to  be  found  on  the 
leaf'of  the  Ecclesiastical  Annalist, 
and  their  deaths  may  there  also 
be  noticed — ^but  the  sorrowings 
and  triumphings  of  their  souls,  as 
the  banner  of  the  covenant  was 
beat  down  or  sustained  amid  the 
dubious  conflict — ^their  perils  by 
land  and  by  sea,  amid  friends  and 
foes— their  out-breakings  of  faith 
and  hope — their  strong  cries  and 
tears-:^and  all  the  traces  of  huma- 
nity in  which  we  can  so  well  sym- 
{^thize,  have  long  since  passed 
away  from  the  tablet  of  mortal 
memory,  and  dwell  only'  in  the 
vague  tradition  where  forms  and 
voices  are  daily  growing  more  dim 
and  undefined.  Yet  where  shall 
we  look  for  nobler  examples  of  in- 
trepid courage,  exalted  sentiment, 
unshaken  constancy,  undying  faith 
— than  in  tjiose  men  who  pur- 
chased by  their  blood  the  liberty 
and  faith  of  their  descendants; 
and  who  will  not  join  us  in  desiring 
to 'see  their  monuments  reared 
broad  and  high,  as  beacons  to 
guide  and  animate  posterity  to  the 
latest  ages  ?  Sentiments  such  as 
thesci  we  doubt  not,  actuated  the 
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compiler  of  the  oresent  memoirs ; 
and  we  are  glaa  to  perceive  that 
his  researches  have  been  so  suc« 
cessfuUy  directed  towards  rescuing 
the  meqciory  of  an  eminent  cove- 
nanter from  unmerited  oblivion. 
We.  have  read  the  present  little 
volume  with  deep  interest,  .and 
we  hasten  to  introduce  the  amiable 
subject  thereof  to  our  readers. 

Mr.  Blackader  was  born  in  De- 
cember,  1615;  it  was  one  of  his 
slightest  honours  to  be  descended 
froqi  an  ancient  Border  family  of 
considerable  importance  in  the 
early  periods  of  Scottish  History. 
Of  his  childhood  little  is  known ; 
but  he  studied  at  Glasgow  under 
Principal  Strang,  his  maternal 
uncle.  Of  this  Professor,  and  the 
education  his  nephew  would  re- 
ceive under  him,  Mr.  Crichton 
gives  the  following  account. 


««At  the  time  of  Mr.  BUckadcr's 
studies,  polemical  divimtj  wa*  in  bigh 
lejNite.  It  was  customary  to  dispute 
.  theses,  and  argue  controverted  doctrines; 
a  practice  which  gave  the  students  great 
fluency  and  accuracy  of  speeeh ;  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  owing  to  these  early  habits, 
that  when  driven  to  worship  on  the 
mountains,  they  delivered  the  oracles  of 
truth  with  sucn  effect,  and  often  with 
Httle  premeditation.  These  exercises 
occasioned  them  to  unfold  their  intel- 
lectual treasures,  to  call  forCh  into  acti- 
Tity,  and  make  an  appropriate  use  of 
their  knowledge.  The  hopes  of  the 
ehurch  were  under  the  yoke  of  prelacy, 
were  nurtured  with  the  most  jealous 
meautiona  agtunst  unsound  doctrine. 
They  yrere  taught  to  defend,^  at  all 
points,  tiie  Calvinistic  tenets,  to  repel, 
with  triumphant  arguments,  the  con- 
tinental heresies.  For  the  field  of  contro- 
versy, the  young  theologian  was  trmned 
to  yield  his  weapons  with  skill  and  vigour. 
He  had  to  eater  the  lists,  sometimes 
against  Arminiiitfs  and  the  ^Belgium 
schismatics,  or  against  BeUarmine,  the 
sturdy  and  far-famed  champion  of  po- 
pery. At  these  exhibitions.  Principal 
Strang  always  gave  his  attendance.  He 
would  fTe<iuentiy  descend  intdtlie  arena  to 
take  a  leading  share  in  the  debate^  or 
mnew  the  combat  by  suppprUng  the 
orthodox  opinion  against  a  stronger  ad- 
versary. For  this  task  he  was  particu- 
larly well  qualified.  He  had  guned  an 
farly  celebrity  for  lo^cal  talents,  having 
signalised  himself  while  a  studeAt  at  St. 
Andrew^  in  a  |>ubUc  disputation  held 
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before  King  James  Cth,  when  he  risited 
that  University,  in  1617.  He  had*,  in 
his  youth,  a  natural  diffidence,  which  en- 
hanced all  his  accomplishments ;  and  on 
the  above  occasion,  the  palm  of  viotovy 
was  awarded  to  him  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence, by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
spectators,  at  a  loss  whether  most  to 
admire  his  ingenuous  modesty,  or  W» 
profound  •cholarship." 

Under  such  auspices,  Mr.  Black- 
ader completed  his  divinity  studies; 
but  the  reign  of  Episcopacy  pre- 
vented him  from  exercising  his 
functions,  as  a  Presbyterian  mi- 
nister, for  many  years.  The  Act 
of  the  Estates,  in  1641,  approved 
of  and  ratified  by  the  late  kingr, 
restored  to  Scotland  her  popular 
forms  of  church  government,  and 
in  1652,  Mr.  Blackader  received 
a  call  to  the  parish  of  Troqueer, 
in  Galloway,  where  he  immedi- 
ately commenced  a  rigid  inspec- 
tion of  his  parish,  reforming  with 
ffreat  success  the  evils  which  he 
.round  existing  both  in  the  church 
and  among^  his  parishipners. 

<<  In  addition  to  the  duties  ot  prench- 
ing,  visiting,  and  catechising,  he  insti- 
tuted societies  or  meetings  for  fltmily 
prayer  and  Christian  fellowship ;  that  ho 
might  not  gilidge,  or  excite  jealousies  on 
this  accotint,  he  preriously  made  known 
his  resolution,  and  intimated  publicly  to 
the  congregation,  *  that  he  would  seques- 
trate a  day,  ilk  fortnight,  for  communion 
and  conference  together,  anent  their  <api- 
ritqal  case,  and  for  initiating  tliem  in  the 
exercise  of  prayer.'  At  these  confe- 
rences he  chose  to  preside  himself, 
thinking  his  attendance  necessary,  at 
least  until  they  should  be  bred  to  mapaga 
that  duty  aright,  and  with  that  decorum 
and  godly  prudence  which  the  solemnity 
required. 

«  Th^e  pious  exertions  had  the  hap- 
piest effect  on  the  morals  of  the  parish* 
Scarcely  two  years  had  elapsed,  when  a 
visible  reformation  was  accompUshed  in 
the  suppression  of  vice  and  dissemination 
of  religious  knowledge.  Household 
prayer,  formerly  little  in  use,  became 
familiar  and  easy,  even  to  those  who, 
by  their  own  confession,  had  been 
strangers  to  it." 

The  Restoration  so6n  put  a  Hop 
to  the  pious  labours  of  Mr.  Black- 
ader, and  his  preSbyterian brethren. 
The  perfidious  Charles  was  not 
long  in  breaking  that  faith,  which 
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in  the  days  of  his  distress  he  had 
so' often  pledged  to  his  Scottish 
friends.  WiUi  his  dissolute  court, 
the  tide  of  corruption  was  intro- 
duced into  the  land*;  religion  and 
its  friends  became  the  theme  of 
ridicule  to  the  great,  and  of  indif- 
ference to  the  poor,  and  where  the 
force  of  example  succeeded  not  in 
overturning  the  house  of  the 
godly,  that  of  arras  was  frequent- 
ly more  effectual.  The  body  of 
the  people  beheld  t!ie  restoration 
of  prelacy  with  deep  but  silent 
grief;  while  their  ministers  testified 
again !«t  the  coming  heresy  with  a 
7eal  not  unfrequently  bordering 
upon  rashness.  Among  these, 
none  conducted  themselves  with 
greater  firmness  and  intrepidity 
than  the  minister  of  Troqueer* 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
detail  the  Successive  steps  by 
which  he  and  many  others  were 
driven  from  their  pu!pits.  On  the 
last  Sabbath  of  October,  1662, 
Mr.  Black ader  preached  his  fare- 
ivell  sermon. 

''  Thib  was  a  day  6f  anxious  ezp€C-' 
tatidn  throughout  the  eountiy,  and  made 
an  impression  on  the  mind6  of  those  who 
witnessed  it  never  to  be  forgotten.  Above 
three  hifUdred  and  fifty  parish  churches 
were  shut  up ;  a  desolation  which  ciiiefly 
overspread  the  west  and  the  south,  and 
converted  the  most  religions  portion  of 
the  kingdom  into  a  moral  wilderness." 

The  sermon  was  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  a  military  party  from 
Dumfries,  ^  who  took  down  the 
names  of  all  present  from  the  ad- 
joining parishes ;  ^'  as  the  law  had 
affixed  a  penalty  of  twenty  shil- 
lings Scots  on  every  person  absent 
from  his  o\vn  church."  Mr.  Black- 
ader,  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
soldiers,  retired  into  his  manse, 
but  when  they  were  gone  he  came 
out,  and  finished  his  discourse. 
On  the  next  Saturday  he  retired 
to  Glencaim, 

In  his  retirement,  Mr.  Blackader 
continued  to  visit,  catechize,  and 
exhort  numbers  in  the  adjoining 
districts,  and  that  at4he  imminent 
risk  of  hts  life,  from  the  violence 


of  the  military  detachments  sta-  i 
tioned  in  the  country.  His  zeal 
procured  his  denouncement  i&  the 
Scots  Conventicle  Act,  and  on  the 
25th  January,  1666,  letters  of 
council  were  directed  against  him, 
and  some  of  his  confederates,  **for 
presuming  to  preach,  pray,  bapr 
tize,  and  perform  other  acts  of  the 
ministerial  function."  Sir  James 
Turner  intended  to  put  the  war- 
rant in  force  against  him,;  but  he 
narrowly  escaped  falling  into 
their  hands,  at  this  time,  by  a 
timely  flight  to  Edinburgh,  while 
his  family  was  dispersed  over  the 
country,  by  the  relentless  malice 
of  his  enemies. 

The  defeat  at  the^Pentiand  hills',  | 
reduced  the  Presbyterians  to  still 
greater  straits;  but  under  the 
succeeding  milder  administration 
of  Tweeddale,  and  Sir  R.  Murray, 
they  enjoyed  some  liberty,  which 
Mr.  Blackader  improved,  by  en- 
gaging in  a  pretty  extensive  course 
of  itinerant  preaching.  The  field- 
meetings,  however,  excited  the 
suspicions  of  the  jealous  govem-i 
ment,  who,  in  attempting  to  dis- 
perse them  by  the  military,  were 
frequently  resisted  by  the  congre- 
gations, ^ho  brought  lurmt  along 
with  them  to  the  place  of  worship, 
in  order  to  repel  any  attacks  that 
i;night  be  made  upon  diem,  while 
engaged  in  their  rdigious  services; 
On  the  18th  of  June,  1670,  Mr. 
Blackader  ventured,  at  the  entrea- 
ties of  several  gentlemen,  to  preach 
to  a  numerous  armed  conventicle, 
near  Dunfermline,  and  several 
meetings  of  a. similar  kind  took 
place  throughout  the  kingdom,  so 
Uiat  it  was  calculated  that  abbve 
sixteen  thousand  people  were  hear- 
ing field  sermons  in  one  day. 

The  bloody  Lauderdale,  enrage4 
at  these  proceedings,  had  recourse 
to  the  most  violent  measures 
against  the  field-preachers,  biit  in 


vain. 


. "  The  concourse  of  bearers  became  im- 
mensie,  when  they  could  reckon  with  cer  * 
taintyonthemeaoiofproted^on;  parish 
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cfanrchef  were  macli  deserted,  andttood 
Tacant  for  many  yean.  Several  cimtet 
abandoned  their  charge  to  join  the  field 
preachers,  and  after  a  formal  recantation 
of  their  errors,  were  admitted  as  bre- 
libreQ.  U  is  not  to  be  i apposed  that  in 
iin  assemblage  of  many  thousands,  erery 
Individnal  was  actuated  solely  by  a  para 
and  exclusive  devotion.  Some  had  ac- 
qmred,  from  long  habit,  a  predilection 
fin- conventicles  {  others  freqnented  them 
i0  shew  their  aversion  at  Episcopacy.' 
Curiosity,  the  love  of  adventare^  or  the 
desire  of  retaliation,  might  iQtermingle 
wi^  ttieir  better  feelings.  There  were 
dttms^  attract  a  lively  imagination  in 
the  wild  and  stnpsodons  aceaery  of  the 
places  wliere  they  often  met  $  and,  per* 
haps,  the  bold  and  romantic  might  find 
a  congenial>nterpri8e  in  having  th«i  dan- 
gers of  a.  Sabbath  journey;  but,  in  ^e-' 
^eral,  they  were  attended  from  an  ardent 
and  sincere  wisb  to  hear  l^e  words  of 

-  eternal  life,  and  to  have  the  liberty  of 
worshipping  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  conscience  ;  and  it  is 
undeniable,  that  they  ^ere  accompanied 
with  remarkable  success,  and  many  extra- 
ordinary conversions,  especially  at  com- 

-  munions,  which  now  (1677)  began  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  open  fieMs.'* 

Mr.  Blackader,  though  worn 
«ut  by  exertion  in  the  cause,  was 
indefatigable  in  his  attendance  at 
these  meetings.  Though  out- 
lawed, and  tit  thousand  merks  of- 
fered for  his  apprehension,  he 
$eIdom  hesitated  to  appear  in  his 
XBiniiiterial  capacities,  whenever 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  him. 
Of  his  situation  and  conduct  on 
<he$e  , occasions,  Mr.  Criohton 
giTCs  several  interesting  details^ 
a«d  we  regwt  that  our  limits  will 
<iot  permit  us  to  dwell  upon  them. 

"  The  last  of  his  public  labours  were 
in  East  Lothian,  about  ten  days  before 
lie  was  apprehended.  He  preached  on  a 
hill  over  against  the  Bass,  and  prayed 
for  the  prisoners.  He  had  an  invitation 
to  Teiviotdate  the  following  Sabbath,  but 
was  seized  hi  his  house  at  Edinburgh, 
the  week  previous." 

.  Being  4)rought  before  the  coun-^ 
eil,  he  maintained  a  bold  confes- 
iipn,  and  was  .sent<^nced  to  be 
confined  with  the  covenanting 
pgriMneri  on  the  JBass,  io  the  go* 
vemor  «f  which  he  wa«  delivered 
tm  the'7th  of  April,  1681. 
Cov<k.  Mao.  No.  70. 


of  John  Blackader.  5.^7 

It  would  have  afforded  us  much 


pleasure  to  have  here  gratified  our 
readers  with  Mr.  Crichton's  admi- 
rable description  of  this  stupendous 
rock,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Firth' of 
Forth,  which  for  many  years  was 
used  as  a  place  of  confinement  fiwr 
persons  suspected  of  disaffection 
towards    Government ;     but    we 
must  hasten  to  the  closing  scene 
of  Mr.  Black ader's  eaithly  career. 
After    an    imprisonment  of   four 
years,  his  constitution  sunk  under 
the  privations  he  was  exposed  to. 
Repeatjed  applications  had  been 
made  to  the  privy  council,  for  li- 
berty to  remove  him  to  some  place 
where  he  might  enjoy  a  change  of 
air,  and  the  assistance  of  his  fa* 
mily  and  physicians ;  but  ere  the 
objections  which  had  been  raised 
to  this  request  were  obviated,  the 
subject  thereof  had  exchanged  his 
scene  of  suffering  for  the  joys  of 
heaven.     "  He  died  on  the  Bass, 
having  nearly  completed  his   se* 
ventieth  year,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church-yard  of  North  Berwick, 
where  a  handsome  tomb<;Stone  stiA 
marks  the  grave  of  the  Martyr."  . 
Such  is  a  brief  outline  qf  tbvi 
amiable  man's  career.     The  anec- 
dotes of  Scottish  covenanting  with 
which  this  little  volume  abounds^ 
are  extremely  interesting.     The 
style   is  neat  and    perspicuous; 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  ^ee  Mr. 
Crichton  employ  himself  on  Hob 
biography  of  some    leading  go*- 
venanter,  with  whom  we  are  yet 
but  imperfectly  acquainted. 

A  specimen  of  Mr.  Blackader'g 
preaching,  with  aome  etymological 
and  historical  notes  on  the  Bass» 
are  contained  in  the  Appendix. 
We  are  also  presented  with  a  view 
of  the  Bass-roqk,  from  a  drawing 
m^ade  in  1697,  as  a  frontispiece, 
which,  unless  our  memory  greatly 
(Receives  ^us,  conveys  no  ad^qu^te 
idea,  either  of  what  must  havi^ 
been  the  former,  or  is  fli«  present 
appearance  of  tha|;  e^tupendo^^ 
column.  '     ' 
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gregational  Union  of  Scotland. 

Bvo,  7*.  6d. — Glasgow,  1 823. 
This  is  an  interesting  book  to  read, 
and  a  valuable  one  to  possess,  but 
it  is  an  embarrassing  subject  for  a 


pent  a  Type  of  Christ,  Num.  xxi. 
8,  9;  Johniii.  14,  15;  by  James 
Robertson,  Crichie.— 13.  The  Na- 
ture and  Causes  of  Offences;  and 
the  way  to  avoid,  and  improve. 


reviewer.     Here  is  a  collection  of   and  remove  them.  Matt,  xviii.  7 ; 
fifteen  sermons,  by  as  many  dif-    by  George  Robertson,   Kirkwall. 


ferent  ministers,  and  of  these  com- 
positions, some  are  admirable, 
while  those  which  are  lower  on 
the  scale  of  literary  excellence,  are 


—  14.  On  the  Way  to  Heaven, 
Isaiah  .xxxv.- 7 — 10;  by  David 
Russell,  Dundee. — 15.  On  Love 
to  Christ,  Luke  xiv.  25,  26;  by 


highly  meritorious  in  design  and  Ralph  Wardlaw,  t).  D.  Glasgow, 
execution.    The  task  of  awarding        This  enumeration  wiU  show  that 

the  different  degrees  of  praise  is,  the  subjects  are  well  selected ;  the 

however,  at  once  too  difficult,  and  following  examples  will  prove  that 

of  too  much   delicacy  for  us  to  they  are  not  less  ably  treated. 


undertake,  and  we  shall  decline 
any  other  than  a  general  and  strong 
recommendation,  in  addition  to  a 
list  of  texts  and  subjects,  and  to 
an  extract  or  two  as  illustrations 
of  the  way  in  which  they  are  dis- 
cussed. 

I.  On  the  Blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Spirit,  Matthew  xii. 
31,32;  by  John  Aikman,  Edin- 
burgh — 2.  The  Character  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  the  Blessings  he 
bestows.  Gen.  xlviii.  16  ;  by  Alex- 
ander Ewing,  A.  M,  Thurso. — 3. 
The  Sympathy  of  Christ,  Heb. 
ii.  18;  by  Greville  Ewing,  Glas- 
gow.—      ~     ~ ' ~  " 

Christ 


*«  Ist  Wc  cannot  fully  comprebcnd 
the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  our 
Lord,  in  his  temporary  relinquishment 
of  the  heavenly  state,  for  an  abode  in 
this  world  of  evil  and  wretchedness.  To 
one  of.  the  glorious  spirits  which  sur- 
round the  throne  of  the  Highest,  it 
would  he  an  inconceivahle  trial  to  be 
sent  to  occupy,  in  a  visible  form,  a  place 
in  such  a  world  as  ours.  To  leave  the 
bright  manifestations  of  infinite  light 
and  purity,  for  a  state  in  which  cloids, 
and  darkness,  and  sin  prev^l, — to  giva 
up  the  fruits  of  paradise,  for  *  the  grapes 
of  Sodom,  and  the  clusters  of  Gomorrah,' 
— to  forsake   the  converse   of   blessed 


spirits,  -in  order  to  endure  *  the  filthy 
conversation  of  the  wicked,* — would  be, 
even  to  a  limited  holy  creature,  a  service 
The  Millennial  Reign  of  of  inconceivable  pain  and  trial.  What, 
and  his  Saints,  Rev.  xx.  then,  must  it  have  been  to  the  Redeemer, 
-.  *?  ^  1.  ▼  1-  /-'uu  Tj  rr  who  was  richer  than  the  richest,  for  our 
4,  5,  5 ;  by  Joseph  Oibb,  Bantt.—  ^^^^  ^^  become  poor  I  What  must  it 
d.  The  Presence  of  God  in  the  have  been  for  him  to  lay  aside  the  form 
Churches   of  his    Saints,    Habak.    of  God,  and  to  assume  the  form  of  a 

11.20;  by  Archibald  Jack,  A.  M.   '^I'^^J  J^^'r^^^'^T^f^l^J}^ 
ntrt^'s.  V  /•    i^    *u     T>  ^    which  he  had  with  the  Father,  befora 

Whitehaven.— 5.  On  the  Prospect   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^..  ^^  to  appear'  without 

of  Heaven,   Dan.  xil.  IS;  by  A.    form  and  comliness' among  men  ?    Who 


W.  Knbwles,  Linlithgow. — 7«  On 
the  Character  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
Acts  ix.  15;  by  William  Lothian, 
St.  Andrews*— -H.  On  the  Attri- 
butes of  Acceptable  Worship,  Rom. 
xii,  -  —  - 


can  tell  what  these  thinp  mean  ? 

<<  Were  heaven  considered  merely  at 
a  plac^  of  happiness  and  grandemr,  and 
thia  worid  regarded  only  as  a  scene  of 
inferior  bliss,  but  not  less  the  abode  of 
God ;  the  force  of  these  representations 


1  ;  by  Neil  Macneil,  Elgin.—  would  be    greatly  dimmiriied.      Apart 

D    The  Nature  and  Necessitv  of  a  ^^^  **°»  "*^  *P°'  ^^  ^^^  umverse  can  be 

y.  ine  J^aiure  ana  jNecessuy  or  a  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^ut  fr«m  its  Author; 

Good  Conscience,    1    Pet.  in.    10;  and   no  situation,   perhaps,  ahoald   be 

by   John   Munro,    Knockafido. —  considered*  aa   degradation.      But,  as 

10.  On  the  Lpve  of  Christ,  Eph.  heaven  is  the  *  beauty  of  holiness,*  into 

iii.  19;  by  William  Orme,  Perth.  'Sllr^^-^r!  1f,S**ilhr''iL? 

^^    r\       o     ^•t»    ^^         T  L  raiqmty  can  ent^:  and,  as  the  eaitk 

— 1 1 .    Un    5ancUficati6n,     John  h^s  long  been  « the  habitation  of  devils, 

svii.  17  ;  by  Ge6rge  Payne,  A.  M.  and  the  hold  of  every  foal  ^irit«  and  a 
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x^ge  of  ertry  tmdetn  and  hatefol  bird  ;' 
•  departure  from  the  one  to  occupy  the 
other,  mutt  have  been  a  sacrifice,  the 

ntnese  of  which  is  not  to  be  estimated, 
bould  be  remembered  too,  that  the 
Redeemer's  perceptions  of  excellence  and 
of  eril,  were  infinitely  stronger  than  we 
can  form  an  idea  of.  In  heaven,  he 
beheld  the  reign  of  love, — pure,  perfect, 
and  ever  flowing !  On  earth,  he  wit- 
nessed the  empire  of  hatred  and  malevo- 
lence, ever  active  and  deadly.  In  heaven, 
all  was  caltnn^,  enjoyment,  and  har- 
mony !  On  earth,  discord,  turbulence, 
and  confusion.  Every  creature  he  left, 
was  worthy  of  his  highest  complacency : 
every  soul  to  which  he  came,  only  fitted 
to  excite  loathing  and  abhorrence. 
Above,  God  was  in  every  heart,  and  his 
glory  in  every  eye ;  beneath,  he  found  all 
hearts  estranged,  and  every  eye  averted 
firom  him.  The  perfection  and  infinite 
purity  of  his  own  nature,  must  have 
rendered  association  with  sinners,  and 
the  endurance  of  their  contradiction, 
inconceivably  painful.  What  was  it, 
then,  which  prompted  to  such  a  sacri- 
fice, and  sustained  in  the  making  of  it  ? 
Liove ;  boundless  and  incomprehensible 
love.  Re^rdless  of  loss,  and  superior 
to  sbaitfe,  it  flew  to  the  rdief  of  wretch- 
edness lind  guilt." — Ortnt,  pp.  289—292. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Apostles 
were  qualified,  in  a  miraculous  manner^ 
for  the  work  in  which  they  were  era- 
ployed  ;  but  the  qualifications  thus  com- 
mvnicated,  were  chiefly  of  an  intellectual 
'  kind.  In  addition  to  these,  they  needed 
such  moral  qualifications,  as  have  just 
been  referred  to ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  these  were  imparted,  unless  the  case 
of  Paul  be  considered  an  exception,  by 
ai^matural  means.  The  personal  sanc- 
Ufication  of  the  Apostles,  was  effected 
in  the  same  manner  with  that  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God  iu  general ;  and  since  high 
attainments  in  personal  holiness,  would 
more  eminentlv  fit  them  for  the  labours 
and  toils  to  which  they  were  about  to  be 
called,  our  Lord  prayed  for  them  in  the 
words  of  the  text, '  Sanctify  them  through 
thy  truth.' 

<<  And  eminent  personal  religion  is  as 
oecessary,  in  this  point  of  view,  in  the 
present  day,  as  it  was  in  the  times  of  the 
Apostles.  It  will  be  generally  found, 
that  the  most  hulif  man,  is  the  most  use* 
ful  man, — that  the  individual  who  has 
made  the  greatest  progress  in  knowledge, 
and  faith,  and  conformity  to  the  image 
of  God,  all  other  circumstances  being 
equal,,  will  labour  most  effectively  in 
promoting  ^  extension  of  the  Redeem- 
er's kingdom.  At  all  events,  it  is  per- 
fectly certain, -•  that  eminent  personal 
piety  cannot  but  prove,  as  indeed  it  al- 
ways does,  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  any 
pcnon  in  his  efforts  to  reclaim  his  fel- 


low-creatures from  the  paths  of  darkness, 
folIy,.and  vice.  Is  it,  then,  our  desire, 
to  prove  signal  blessings  in  the  various 
stations  in  which  divine  Providence  haa 
placed  us?  We  learn,  from  the  lan- 
guage and  conduct  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
that  we  must  desire  increasing  sanctifica- 
tion.  Growing  holiness  precedes,  and  is 
essential  to,  growing  usefulness ;  which 
depends,  perhaps  in  all  cases,  more  par- 
ticularly upon  the  qualities  of  the  heart, 
tlian  those  of  the  head.  A  clear  and  per- 
spicacious judgment,  a  bright  and  pierc- 
ing intellect,  an  understanding  capable  of 
embracing  almost  every  subject,  in  its 
wide  and  capacious  grasp,  is  a  blessing  of 
no  ordinary  magnitude;  but  a  heart, 
purified  from  irregular,  and  debasing, 
and  unholy  desires,— a  heart,  expanded 
by  divine  truth,  and  glowing  with  the 
love  of  God,— a  heart,  in  which  the  altar 
of  self-devotion  has  been  overthrown, 
and  the  fire  of  holy  consecration  to  God 
kindled  by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  is  a 
blessing  whose  magnitude  Is  stih  im- 
mensely superior.  The  light  of  intellect 
is  far  leas  valuable,  and  truly  beautiful, 
than  the  light  of  moral  purity ;  and  it  is 
only  when  the  fires  of  the  former  are 
directed  and  governed  by  the  latter,  that 
they  bring  either  good  to  man,  or  glory 
to  God."— Paj^f,  pp.  324—326. 

**  O  ray  friends  !  what  a  vast  difference 
there  is  bet\<reen  the  case  of  a  man  o;i 
land,  fancying  himself  on  the  mighty 
waters,  in  danger,  and  about  to  si^— ' 
still  he  is  on  land,  and  he  knows  and 
feels  himself  safe — and  that  of  a  num  in* 
the  circumstances  of  Peter,  actually  in 
the  midst  of  the  boisterous  storm,  on  the 
surface  of  the  chafed  and  roaringr  surge, 
and  feeling  the  cold  wave  yielding  be- 
neath him !  Then  he  is  in  earnest. 
What  was  before  fancy  and  supposition, 
is  now  felt  reality.  Then  his  cry  is, 
*  Lord  save  me, — I  perish  I* — What  a 
vast  difference  there  is  between  a  man 
talking  of  another  under  sentence  of 
death,  and  beings  under  sentence  of  death 
himself !  In  the  former  case,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  poor  unhappy  criminal  draws 
forth  the  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
concern.  -  '  What  a  melancholy  state  ! 
how  awful  the  anticipation  to  the  man 
himself!  how  shocking  to  his  friends! 
bow  precious  would  a  pardon  be  to  him  !' 
But  such  remarks,  though  made  with 
feelings  of  the  most  sincere  compassion, 
are  no  sooner  uttered,  than  they  are  for- 
gotten. He  who  makes  them,  has  his 
own  affa^v  to  mind  :  he  cannot  help  the 
man ;  and  things  must  take  their  course. 
He  is  himself  at  large;  he  feels  his 
liberty  and  safety :  the  case  is  tiot  hit 
own ;  it  does  not  come  home,  to  him. 
But  let  him  be  placed  himself  in  the  very 
situation; — immured  in  the  darl^  &od 
grated  ccU ;— loaded  with  irons ;— count^ 
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tng  over  tbe  hotin  of  his  destined  timef 
•-each  hour  that  strikes^  a  certain  de- 
diiction  from  a  limited  and  determined 
number; — every  minute  bringing  him 
nearer  to  a  painful  and  ignominious  end, 
and  to  the  bar  of  an  lingr^  God,  and  a 
dreadftil- eternity  ;—*let  tbe  very  boar 
arrive ; — let  his  ear,  in  the  stillness  of 
the  morning,  catch  the  sounds  of  the 
•caffold  and  gibbet  erecting  for  him  ;— 
let  him  hear  the  buzz  of  the  gathering 
crowd  without ; — let  the  clock  strike  his 
last  Teaming  of  the  progi^ss  of  time ; — 
let  his  arms  be  pinioned  and  his  dress 
lid^usted  for  dea&. — then  let  faces  enter 
jids  cell  with  an  unwonted  expression ;-~ 
Ul  hh  bewildered  eye  catch  a  glance  of 
the  packet  with  the  red  seal ; — let  him 
learn  that  a  pardon  has,  at  that  critical 
moment,  been  just  received  for  him! 
O  my  brethren,  how  different  are  his 
iinpre»iionS  n&w !    What  before  he  but 


tiOcTetfiR^ 

half  attempted  to  amceiveoffir  tmotherf 
ht  now  feels  for  hinueff': — and  of  his 
feelings,  experience  alone  can  give  ihd 
conception." — Wardlaw,  pp.  550,  551. 

If  any  induceraent  were  want* 
ing,  beyond  that  wliich  is  to  be 
found  in  the  intrinsic  excellence  of 
its  contents,  to  the  purchase  of  this 
cheap  and  well  printed  volume,  it 
would  be  supplied  by  th6  motives 
of  its  publication.  The  profits  of 
its  sale  are  to  be  appropriated  in 
aid  of  "  the  Benerolent  Fund  foi* 
the  reliefpf  the  Widows  and  Chil- 
dren of  the  Ministers  connected 
with  the  Congregational  Union  of 
Scotland/' 


mtttavia  Utltm^a;  or,  w^tft  l$ooft  Wiotm. 


Laimers  Sermons, 

[Concluded  fr(m  497.) 

While  engaged  in  an  active  dis- 
chs^rge  of  the  duties  of  a  pastor 
and  preacher,  Latimer's  bold  and 
conscientious  '*  conduct  in  pro- 
pagating the  true  gospel  of  Christ, 
brought  on  him,  in  the  year  1535, 
the  envy,  malice,  and  persecution 
of  all  the  country  priests  in  bis 
neighbourhood."  Some  of  diese 
Were  men  of  note,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  citation, 
summoning  him  to  appear  before 
the  consistorial  court  in  London. 
Latimer,  in  the  sixty- sixth  year  of 
his  age,  and  "  grievously  troubled 
with  the  colic  and  stone,"  appeared 
on  the  appointed  day,  and  certain 
articles  were  tendfered  to  him  for 
signature.  These  he  peremptorily 
rejected,  and  after  a  succession  of 
hearings,  being  tired  out  with 
"  attending  and  refusing,"  he  seems 
to  have  applied  to  the  king's 
favourites.  Doctor  Butts  and  Lord 
Cromwell,  who  put  an  effectual 
iMp  io  the  pet'seeution,  by  pro- 
curing fdr;  him  a  nomination  td 
the  bishopric;  of  Worcester. 


In  \5S6  Latimer  was  appointed 
to  preach  before  the  Convocation 
which  agreed  on  articles  of  refor- 
mation, and  he  thundered  in  his 
usual  intrepid  style  against  tbe 
corruptions  of  Rome  and  the  vices 
ortte  clergy.  This  sermon  was 
preached  in  Latin,  but  a  spirited 
translation  appears  in  the  first  of 
the  volumes  before  us. 

**  W\\^\  ft  ilsing  tt-tia  lliut,  that  once 
evorj'  hmvlred  ymt^  was  brought  forth 
in  Ri>iiie  by  tbe  children  of  tUi*  worltlj 
and  uUh  haw  much  poHcy  it  was  made, 
yt:  hcftfd  \\l  Paul's  Croaa  in  the  beghining 
of  lust  Parliauienl,  How  Sotue  brotig-ht 
fortli  cnncniisjHtionB,  gome  tjxpectatioui, 
Siime  pluralities  and  u  mo  lie,  some  tf»t- 
qi)4jt!?,*  Bticj  di$|>ciisjitlodSi  boou;  pi^rdotis, 
find  those  of  wonderful  vnriety  j  so&ie 
t^Litiounri^?;,  gome  jubilfu'ies,  R«ri»e  pocu* 
lari^g  for  drijikcrs,  some  Uianu^rie^  for 
hundlersi  of  rclkka,  some  pedaries  for 
piliixhnjt^  souie  oscularifSj  tor  klssefs  ; 
some  of  them  iftgvndered  one,  sQine  other 
aucb  fentuTL'^,  aad  every  one  in  ttitit  he 
was  dL'livi^red  of.  Was  exrdlent,  [KtliCic, 
wise  J  yea  so  wlscj  that  with  their  wis* 

*  This  word  is  compoanded  of  tiie 
iwo  Latin  adjectives,  tot>  to  mmy^  and 
quot,  how  many;  and  m^y  be  supposed 
here  to  mean,  the  many  ways  and  artifices 
ihe  Priests  of  Ibis  «ge  bad  of  gettkog 
moiisjr  by  imposuig  on  cii«  peopk. 
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dom  th^ey  bad  almosi  made  all  the  world 
fiooh. 

**  But  yet  they  that  beg^ot  aod  Wought 
forth  that  our  old  antient  Purgatory 
pick-purse,  that  was  swaged  and  cowled 
with  a  Franciscan's  cowl,  put  upon  a 
dead  man's  back,  to  the  fourth  part  of 
his  sins,  that,  that  was  utterly  to  be 
spoiled,  and  of  none  other,  but  of  our 
most  prudent  Lord  the  Pope,  and  of  him 
as  oft  as  him  listed  :  that  satisfactory, 
that  missal,  that  scalary  :  they'l  say,  that 
were  the  wise  fathers,  and  gcnitors  of 
this  purgatory,  were,  in  my  m|nd,  the 
wisest  of  all  their  generatiiui,  and  so  (u 
pass  the  children  of  light,  and  also  the 
rest  of  their  company,  that  they  both  are 
but  fools,  if  ye  compare  them  with  these* 
It  was  a  pleasant  nction,  and  £rom  the 
beginning  so  profitable  to  the  feigners  of 
it,  that  almost,  I  dare  boldly  say,  there 
hath  been  no  Emperor,  that  hath  gotten 
more  Ity  taxes  and  tallages,  of  them  that 
vere  alive,  than  these  the  very  right  and 
begotten  sons  of  the  worlds,  got  by  dead 
men's  tributes  and  gifts." — pp.  30,  31.  , 

The  following  anecdote  is  finely 
characteristic  of  the  individual. 

•*  He  sought  all  opportunities  to  re- 
prove vice,  m  every  one,  even  in  kings, 
as  appears  from  the  following  story.  It 
was  the  custom  in  those  days,  about  new 
rear's  tide,  for  each  Bishop  to  make  the 
King  a  handsome  present  of  a  purse  of 
gold,  some  more  and  some  less,  accord- 
ing to  their  desires  of  preferment  j  but 
honest  Latimer  b^ing  to  make  his  pre- 
sent, instead  of  gold,  presented  King 
Henry  with  a  New  Testament,  neatly 
bound  and  gilt,  with  a  leaf  turned  down, 
in  the  most  conspicuous  manner,  point- 
ing to  these  words  .  *  Whoremongers 
and  adulterers  God  will  judge.'" — p» 
^xzvii. 

In  153S  the  Bible  was  pub^ 
lished  in  English^  by  royal  au« 
'  thority,  loid  about  the  same  time^ 
Cfccurred  an  event  in  which  we 
are  afraid  that  Latimer  had  too 
decided  a  share.  When  Forrest, 
the  friar,  was  burnt  in  SmithfieM 
for  denying  the  king's  supremacy, 
the  bishop,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously busy  in  urging  him  to  re- 
cantation, preached  the  usual  ser- 
mon before  the  condemned  heretic. 
Ltftimer  was  a  forward  champion 
of  that  absurd  tenet,  and  we  fear 
thdt  he  still  retained  so  much  «f 
the  taint  of  Rome,  as  to-con^dtr 
the  stake  a^jm  approyed  nostrum 


for  tha  cure  Qf  her«6y.  In  aU  tfa^ 
measures  adopted  by  Cranmer  and 
Cromwell,  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  Reformation,  he  joined  with 
hand  and  heart,  and,  in  1539,  aa 
Lent  preacher  before  the  king, 
distinguished  himself  by  the  fear- 
lessness of  his  rebukes  and  ceun 
sures.  Accused  of  seditious  ext 
pressions^  by  the  malignant  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  questioned  by 
Henry  himself,  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing manly  «md  successful  de-*^ 
fence. 

**  I  never  thought  myself,  great  Siti 
worthy,  nor  did  I  ever  sue  to  preach 
before  your  Grace ;  but  I  was  called  to 
it,  and  would  be  willing,  if  you  mislike^ 
me,  to  give  place  to  my  betters;  for  I 
grant  th«fe  be  a  great  many  more  worthy 
of  the  room  than  I  am.  And  if  it  be 
your  Grace's  pleasure  to  allow  them  for 
preachers,  I  could  be  content  to  hear 
their  books  after  them.  But  if  yotir 
Grace  allow  me  for  a  preacher,  I  wonU 
desire  you  tougive  mc  leave  to  discharge 
my  conscience,  and  to  frame  my  doctHne 
according  to  n>y  audience.  I  had  been  a 
very  dolt  indeed,  to  have  preached  so  at 
the  borders  of  your  realm,  as  I  preach 
before  your  Grace," — p.  xUl. 

When  the  "  six  bloody  articles,** 
confirming  in  their  main  points  the 
doctrines  of  Popery,  appeared,  La- 
timer resigned  his  bishopric  and 
retired  into  privacy,  but,  in  1.540; 
being  under  the  necessity  of  visit- 
ing London,  for  sui^c^l  adv^cej 
m  ooneeqaence  of  mi^  accident,  hie 
was  discovered  and  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  remained  till  the 
death  of  Henry  in  J  547.  At  the 
accesskm  of  Edward,  it  was  pro«  " 
posed  to  reinstate  him  in  his 
bishopric,  but  he  declined  the 
offer,  and  accepted  an  invitation 
from  Cranmer  to  take  up  his  re^ 
siderice  at  Lambeth,  where  he 
assisted  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Homilies.  For  several  successive 
years  he  preached  the  Lent  Ser* 
mons  before  the  young  king,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  the  sin- 
gular honesty  of  his  coarse  but 
energetic  appeals. 

^*  *  Wiereforc,'  he  exclaims  in  the 
second  o!  the  ^blishod  sermons, '  shall- 
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•  king  fear  God,  and  turn  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left  ?'  Wherefore, 
shall  he  do  all  this?  <That  he  may 
rngn  a  long  time,  he  and  his  children.' 
Remember  this,  I  beseech  your  Grace, 
flbd  when  these  fltttterers  and  flibber* 
gibes  another  day  shall  come,  and  claw 
you  by  the  back,  and  say.  Sir,  trouble 
not  yourself  ?  What  should  you  study  ? 
What,  should  you  do  this,  or  that? 
Your  Grace  may  answer  them  thus,  and 
say :  What,  Sirrah  ?  I  perceive  you  are 
weary  of  us  and  our  posterity.  Doth 
not  God  say  in  such  a  place,  that  a  King 
should  write  out  a  book  of  God's  law, 
and  read  it  ?  Learn  to  fear  God,  and 
why  ?  That  he  and  his  might  reign  long. 
I  perceive  now  that  thou  art  a  traytor. 
Tell  him  this  tale  once,  and  I  warrant 
you  he  will  come  no  more  to  you, 
neither  he,  nor  any  after  such  a  sort." 
—p.  96. 

Latimer  seems  always  to  have 
been  anxious  for  the  rigid  and  im- 
partial administration  of  justice. 
When  in  high  office,  he  had  fre- 
quently interfered  in  behalf  of  the 
oppressed,  and  he  now  pleaded 
their  cause  powerfully  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King. 

<<  Now-a-days,"  he  breaks  out  in  his 
third  sermon,  *'  the  Judges  be  afraid  to 
hear  a  poor  man  against  the  rich,  inso- 
much, that  they  will  either  pronounce 
against  him,  or  so  drive  'Off  the  poor 
man's  suit,  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to 
CO  through  with  it.  The  greatest  man 
IB  a  realm,  cannot  so  hurt  a  Judge  as 
the  poor  widow ;  such  a  shrewd  turn 
can  she  do  him,  and  with  what  armour, 
I  pray  you  ?  She  can  bring  the  Judge's 
drin  over  his  ears,  and  never  lay  hands 
upon  him. 

<<  And  how  is  that  ?  <  The  tears  of 
the  poor  fall  down  from  their  cheeks, 
and  go  up  to  heaven,*  and  cry  for  ven- 
geance, before  God,  the  Judge  of  widows, 
the  father  of  widows  and  orphans.  Poor 
people  be  oppressed  even  by  laws.  Wo 
woriL  to  them,  that  make  evil  laws 
against  the  poor:  what  shall  he  be  to 
them  that  hinder  and  mar  good  laws  ? 
<  \^hat  will  ye  do  in  the  day  of  God's 
vengeance,  when  God  shall  visit  you?' 
He  saith,  he  will  hear  the  tears  of  poor 
women  when  he  goeth  on  visitation. 
For  their  sake,  he  will  hurt  the  Judge, 
be  he  never  so  high.  God  gives  kii^- 
doms  to  whom  he  pleases.  He  will  for 
widows'  sakes  change  realms,  bring  them 
into  troubles,  and  pluck  the  Judges'  skins 
over  their  ears.' 

**  Cambyses  was  a  great  King,  such 
another  as  our  master  is,  he  had  many 
Lonl   Deputies,  Lord  Flresidents,  and 


Lieutenants  under  him.  Tt  is  m  great 
while  ago  since  I  read  the  history.  It 
chanc^  he  had  under  him  in  one  of  his 
dominions,  a  briber,  a  gift  taker,  a  gra- 
tifier  of  rich  men,  he  followed  gifts  as 
fMt  as  he  that  followed  the  puddings  a 
hand  maker  in  his  office,  to  make  his 
son  a  great  man  ;  as  the  old  saying  is, 
Happy  is  the  child,  whose  father  goes 
to  the  devil.  The  cry  of  the  poor  widow 
came  io  the  Emperor's  ear,  and  caused 
him  to  flee  the  Judge  quick,  and  lud 
his  skin  in  his  chair  of  judgment,  that 
all  Judges  that  should  give  judgment 
afterwa^,  should  sit  in  the  same  skin : 
surely  it  was  a  goodly  sign,  a  goodly 
monument,  the  sign  of  the  Judge's  skin. 
I  pray  God  we  may  see  the  sign  of  the 
skin  in  England.  Ve  will  say,  peradven- 
ture,  that  this  is  cruelly  and  unchari- 
tably spoken:  No,  no;  I  do  it  chari- 
tably, for  a  love  1  bear  to  my  country. 
God  saith,  «<  I  will  Tisit"  God  hath 
two  visitations:  the  first  is,  when  he 
revealeth  his  word  -by  preachers,  and 
where  the  first  is  accepted,  the  second 
Cometh  not  The  second  visitation  is 
vengeance."»pp.  122, 123. 

He  would  often  interlard  his 
sermons  with  odd  stories,  cutting 
ffihes,  and  quaint  and  vulgar  say- 
ings. 

**  I  read"  once  (he  tells  us)  a  story  of 
a  holy  man,  some  say  it  was  St.  An- 
tony, which  had  been  a  long  season  in  the 
wilderness,  neither  eating  nor  drinking 
any  thing,  but  bread  aud  water ;  at  the 
length  he  tbonght  himself  so  holy,  that 
there  should  be  no  body  like  unto  him. 
Therefore,  he  desired  of  God  to  know 
who  should  be  his  fellow  in  heaven. 
God  made  him  answer,  and  commanded 
him  to  go  to  Alexandria,  there  he  should 
find  a  cobler,  which  should  he  his  fellow 
in  heaven.  So  he  went  thither  and  sought 
him  out,  and  got  acquainted  with  him, 
and  tairipd  with  him  three  or  four  days 
to  enjo^rhis  conversation.  In  the  morn- 
ing, his  wife  and  he  prayed  together,  then 
they  went  to  their  business,  he  in  his 
shop,  and  she  about  her  hoosewiftnry. 
At  dinner  time  they  had  bread  and 
cheese,  wherewith  they  were  well  con- 
tent, and  took  it  thankfully.  Their 
children  were  well  taught  to  fear  God, 
and  to  say  their  Pater-HOitert  and  the 
^  Creed,  and  the  ten  commandments  ;  and 
so  he  spent  his  time  in  doing  his  duty 
truly.  I  warrant  you,  he  did  not  so 
many  false  stitches  as  coblers  do  now-a- 
days.  St.  Antony  perceiving  that,  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  laid 
away  all  pride  and  presumption."— 
pp.  400, 401. 

He  Styles  John  the  Baptist,  a 
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"  hardy  knight-  When  describ- 
ing Lutheranism^  he  calls  it  <'  a 
mangle  and  a  hotchpotch^"  and 
illustrates  the  phrase  by  address- 
ing his  noble  auditors  as  follows. 

**  Tbej  say  in  my  country^  when  they 
cull  their  hogs  to  the  swine-trough; 
Come  to  thy  mingle-mangle,  come  pns^ 
come  pus ;  even  so  they  made  a  mingle- 
mangle  of  it.  They  could  clatter  and 
prate  of  the  Gospel,  but  when  all  cometh 
to  all,  they  joined  popery  with  it,  that 
they  marred  all  together :  they  scratched 
and  scraped  all  the  livings  of  the  church, 
and  under  a  colour  of  religion,  turned 
it  to  their  own  proper  gain  and  lucre." 
p.  124. 

We  might  fill  many  paragraphs 
with  oddities  of  this  kind,  but  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  one  more 
extract,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
general  style.  He  is  enforcing  the 
prayer,  iead  us  not  into  temptation, 

^*  When  a  man  is  in  honour  and  dig- 
nity, and  in  great  estimation,  thb  serpent 
sleepeth  not,  but  is  ready  to  give  him  an 
overthrow.  For  though  honour  be  good 
unto  them  which  come  lawfully  by  it, 
and  though  it  be  a  gift  of  God,  yet  the 
devil  wills  more  that  man's  heart  which 
hath  honour,  to  abuse  his  honour  t  for 
he  will  make  him  lofty,  and  high-minded, 
and  fill  his  heart  full  of  ambition,  so 
that  he  will  have  a  desire  ever  to  come 
highei'  and  l)igher ;  and  all  those  which 
will  withstand  him,  they  shall  be  hated 
or  ill-entreated  at  his  hand;  and  at 
length  he  shall  be  so  poisoned  with  this 
ambition,  that  he  shall  forget  all  huma- 
nity and  godliness,  and  consequently  fall 
into  the  fearful  hands  of  God.  Such  a 
lellow  is  the  devil,  that  old  doctor.  If  it 
cometh  to  pass  that  a  man  fall  into  open 
ignomy  and  shame,  so  that  he  shall  be 
nothing  regarded  before  the  world  ^  then 
the  devil  is  at  hand,  moving  and  ^tirrinr 
his  heart  to  irksomeness,  and  at  length 
to  desperation. 

'<  If  he  be  young  and  lusty,  the  devil 
will  put  in  his  heart,  and  say  to  him ; 
What  ?  thou  art  in  thy  flower,  man ; 
take  thy  pleasure ;  make  merry  with  thy 
companions ;  remember  the  old  proverb. 
Young  saints,  old  devils ;  which  proverb 
in  very  deed  is  naught  and  deceitAil,  and 
the  devil's  own  invention,  who  would 
have  parents  negligent  in  bringing  up 
thdr  children  in  goodness,  he  would 
Ttthersee  them  to  be  brought  up  in  ill- 
ness and  wickedness,  therefore  he  found 
out  such  a  proverb  to  make  them  care- 
less of  their  children.  But  as  I  siud  be- 
fore, this  proverb  is  naught,  for  look 
commonly  where  children  are  bron^t 
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np  in  wickedness,  they  will  be  wicked  all 
tbdr  lives  after,  and  therefore  we  may 
say  thus,  young  devil,  old  devil ;  young 
samt,  old  saint  <  The  earthen  pot  will 
long  savour  of  that  liquor  that  is  first 
put  into  it,'  and  here  appeareth  how  the 
devil  can  use  the  youth  of  a  ^ungr  man 
to  his  destruction,  in  exhorting  him  to 
follow  the  fond  lusts  of  that  age. 

**  Likewise  when  a  man  cometh  to 
age,  that  old  serpent  will  not  leave  him, 
but  he  is  ever  stirring  him  from  one 
wickedness  to  another,  from  one  miscliief 
to  another;  and  commonly  he  moveth 
old  folk  to  avarice  and  covetousness, 
for  then  old  folk  m\\  commonly  sa^  by 
the  inspiration  of  the  devil,  now  it  is 
time  for  me  to  lay  up,  to  keep  in  store 
somewhat  for  me,  that  I  'may  have 
wherewith  to  live  when  I  shall  be  a  crip- 
ple ;  and  so  under  this  colour  they  set 
all  their  hearts  and  minds  only  upon  this 
world,  forgetting  thei^  poor  neighbours^^ 
whi^h  God  would  have  relieved  by  them.' 
But,  as  I  told  you  before,  this  is  the 
devil's  invention  and  subtilty,  which 
blindeth  their  eyes  so,  and  withdraweth 
tbdr  hearts  so  fiur  fh>m  God,  that  it  is 
scarce  possible  for  some  to  be  brought 
back  «gain ;  for  they  have  set  all  their 
hearts  and  fancies  in  such  wise  upon 
their  goods,  that  they  cannot  suffer  any 
body  to  occupy  their  goods,  nor  they 
themselves  use  them  not ;  to  the  verify- 
ing of  this  common  sentence :  *  The  co« 
vetous  man  lacketh  as  well  those  things 
which  he  hath,  as  those  things  which  he 
hath  not'  Sr  likewise  when  we  be  in 
health,  the  devil  moveth  us  to  all 
wickedness  and  naughtiness,  to  whore- 
dom, letchery,  thef^  and  other  horrible 
faults,  putting  clean  out  of  mind  the 
remembrance  of  God  and  his  judgments  ; 
insomuch  that  we  forget  that  we  shall 
die  and  be  Judged. 

«  Agiun,  when  we  be  in  nckness,  he 
goes  about  like  a  lion,  to  move  and  stir 
us  np  to  impatience  and  murmuring 
agdnst  God;  or  else  he  maketh  our 
sins  so  horrible  before  us  that  we  &U. 
into  desperation.  And  so  it  appeareth 
that  there  is  nothing  either  so  high  or 
low,  so  great  or  so  small,  but  the  devil 
can  use  the  self  same  thing,  as  a  weapon 
to  fight  against  us  withal,  like  as  with  a 
sword.  Therefore  our  Saviour,  knowing 
the  crafts  and  subtilties  of  our  enemy 
the  devil,  how  he  goeth  about  day  and 
nighty  without  intermission,  to  seek  our 
destruction,  teacheth  us  here  to  cry 
unto  God,  our  heavenly  father,  for 
aid  and  help,  for  a  subsidy  against  this 
strong  and  mighty  enemy,  against  the 
prince  of  this  worid,  as  St.  Paul  ^s^ 
dained  not  to  call  him  ;  for  he  knew  his 
power  and  subtil  convevances  j  be  liko 
St  Paul  had  some  ezpenenoe  of  him. 

«  Here  by  this  petition,  when  we  say, 
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'Lead  us  not  ^ntotemiitation ;'  we  lenrn' 
to  know  onr  own  weakness  and  infir- 
ttitf ;  viz.  that  we  be  not  able  of  our  own 
aeWes  to  withstand  this  great  and  mighty 
memy  the  devil.  Therefore  here  we 
resort  to  God,  desiring  him  to  helj^  and 
defend  us,  whose  power  passeth  the 
strength  of  the  deril.  So  it  appearcth 
-that  this  is  a  most  needful  petition,  for^ 
when  the  devil  is  busy  about  us,  and 
moreth  us  to  act  against  God,  and  his 
holy  laws  and  commandments,  we  should 
erer  have  in  remembrance  whither  to 
go,  viz.  to  God,  acknowledging  our 
weaknMs,  that  we  be  not  able  to  with- 
utand  the  enemy.  Therefor^  we  ought 
always  to  say,  '  Our  Father  which  art 
in  heaven  i  lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion.' "—pp.  450-452. 

.We  shall  not  dwjell  oq  the  last 
passages  of  lAtimer's  honourable 
andt^y  lilb,  not  shall  vt^e  describe 
that  closing:  scene  when,  with  the 
^xqellerit  Ridley,  he  rendered  at 
the  very  stake,  an  illustrious  tes- 
timony against  the  destructive 
errors  of  popery.  The  general 
particulars  of  these;  transactions 
are  in  every  hand,  and  the  mere 
sketch  which  we  could  find  space 
to  insert,  would  communicate  no- 
thing more;  but  we  recommend 
the  full  i^atement,ta8  given  by  the 
martyrologist,  Fok,  to  die  perusal 
of  our  readers.  They  will  find  in 
ijt  a  bright  example  of  faith  and 
patience^  a  glorious  exhtt>ition  of 
Christian  hex'oism. 

Latimer  WAS  martyred  at  Ox- 
ford, on  the  1 6th  of  October, 
1555. 


A  true  and  exact  History  of  the 
Island  of  Barbadoes,  Sfc.  By 
Richard  Ligon,  Gentleinmi,--^ 
London:  folio,  1673. 

TiiBR£  are  but  fbw  species  of 
writings  that  derive  their  indivi- 
dual character  so  entirely  from  the 
complexion  and  genius  of  their 
authors  as  topography  and  statis- 
ticd  history.  Books  of  this  na- 
ture participate  in  all  the  eccentri- 
c^des  of  th^r  originals,  and  as 
accurately  as  the  best  imagined; 
and  Boost  haf^y  portrait,  delineate 
all  their  features.      Who  Would 


need  an  auto-biography  of  Cct' 
ryatt,  who  has  ever  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  meet  with  his  **Crudities^ 
hastily  gobbled  up  V  Contrast  that 
with  the  splenetic  yet  humorous 
Corryaitf  the  ingenious  and  good- 
humoured  author  of  the  *'  History 
of  Barbadoes  ;**  who  can  but  ob- 
serve the  difference ;  yet  both  are 
in  the  highest  degree  interesting. 
Compare  with  either  of  them  the 
soporific  pages  of  those  matter-of- 
feet  genUemen,  who,  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  unhappy  place 
they  have  chosen  to  exhibit^ 
think  they  have  nefver  sufficiently 
w^ried  their  readers  till  they 
have  given  a  graphic  delinei^oo 
of. every  mountain,  rivulet^  tfiod 
tree,  within  the  scope  of  their 
subject,  their  heights,  breadths, 
and  every  other  particular  of  their 
mensuration,  as  minutely  as  though 
tliey  had  intended  to  draw  out  aa 
aiiiction4)ill,  or  the  rent-roll  of  an 
estate.  It  is  with  statistics  as  with 
history ;  a  mere  gazetteer  can  no 
more  aspire  to  the  true  character 
of  the  one,  than  a  mere  chronolo* 
^t  ^can  €o  the  other.  As  it  is  not 
a  methodical  recital  g£  the  bare 
feots  of  an  event,  but  the  tracing 
up  those  facts  to  their  secret 
causes,  and  pursuing^them  through 
all  their  circuitous  and  often  com- 
plicated movements,  and  above  all 
a  lucid  exhibition  of  ihoae  great 
andoften  suddeA  occur^nc^s  whidi 
impart  most  of  the  impetus  and 
all  the  direction  to  principles  al- 
ready in  motion,  but  before  ge- 
neral and  indeterminate,  which 
constitutes  the  essence  of  true 
history,*  so  the  most  minute  de» 

*  That  history,  Aerefore,  is,  in  mine 
uhdei'Standiag,  wiitten  at  large,  \rhich 
doth  not  only  rehearse,  or  touch  at  the 
heads,  or  summes  of  actions,  with  the 
loads  of  leane  particulars  cloying  paper,, 
but  which  best  doth  set  choice  things 
forth,  by  opening  premisses,  executions, 
and  sequels,  the  causes,  counsels,  bcca- 
sioDS,  and  mbstvltallcircumstanG^of  the 
worUiy  matter  which  they  deliver.  For 
this  respect  wee  are  tQ  marshall  Thuci', 
didts  among  large  historians,  though  his 
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tails  of  individual  objects  will  not    which  the  learned  Doctor  attempts 


80  dlsdnctly  present  the  landscape 
to  our  view,  (for  the  mind  is  soon 
bewildered  in  the  dmost  infinite 
multiplication  of  particulars,)  as 
the  bold  and  masterly  represen* 
tation  of  a  few  great  and  leading 
features  which  a  mind  accustomed 
to  think,  can  always  fill  up  with 
circumstantials  anidogous  to  their 
nature.  In  Coleridges  Friend, 
and,  we  believe,  also  in  the  prcf- 


to  prove,  by  an  extraordinary 
though  ingenious  hypothesis,  are 
lapides  sui  generis,  and  not  the 
petrifactions  of  sea^fish,  which  ori- 
ginally existed.  Within  the  space 
of  another  20  pages,  he  will  learn 
that  the  science  of  astronomy  has 
been  much  cultivated  in  Oxford- 
shire, and  that  Friar  Bacofi  in- 
vented gunpowder,  and  a  new 
method  of  settling  the  calendar. 


face  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Metro-  •  In  a  third  place,  mere  is  anela- 

politania,  there  is  an  admirable  borate  disqubition  on  the  sym- 

essay  on  Method,  illustrated  by  pathy  between  the  different  strings 

two    celebrated    speeches    fnnn  pf  the  lute,  and  in  ia  fourth,  a  long 

5Afl*j^peflr,  the  one  in  the  character  dissertation  on  the  nature  of  the 

of  Hamlet,  th6  other  in  that  of  echo;  but  what  peculiar  connex- 

Dame  Quickfy,  which>  though  it  is  ion  either  of  these  can  have  with 


made  to  bear  principally  on  the 
different  manners  of  nan^ation,  is 
yet  equally  applicable  to  every 
oth^  species  o£  deJtcriplion.  Were 
the  principles  of  that  essay  brought 
feirly,  and  with  an  impartial  judg- 
ment^ to  the  examination  of  this  de- 
partment of  literature,  how  many 
learned  travellers  would  be  found 
to  have  been  but  Dame  Quickliesf 
We  shall  instance  in  one,  and  him 
a  man  of  almost  universal  know- 
ledge. Dr.  Robert  PioiL  All  Eng- 
lish readers  are  acquaint^  with 
his  "  Natural  History  of  Oxford- 
shire," and  all  who  h^ve  perused 
that  piece  must  have  been  struck 
vnih  theextensivenessof  his  read- 
ing, and  .the  livel)^  ittterest  with 
which  he  has  clothed  even  the 
most  barren  subjects*      Yet  who 


Oxfordshire,  in  preference  to  any 
other  county,  no  one  can  imagiiie. 
These  remarks  must  not  be  thought 
to  have  any  intention  to  detract 
from  the  established  merit  of 
Piatt's  work:  none  can  value  it 
more  than  we  do :  it  is  a  book  of 
the  most  profound  and  multifarious 
erudition;  but  we  conceive  the 
greatest  part  of  the  information 
conveyed  in  it  has  equal  reference 
to  any  other  district  of  England, 
as  to  Oxfordshire,  though  the  good 
Doctor  has  ingenipusly  contrived 
to  weave  it  into  his  subject,  and 
by  so  doing  has  made  his  volume 
an  interesting  miscellany  of  all 
possible  kinds  of  knowledge. 

Of  Richard  Ugon,  gentleman, 
our  information  is  very  scanty ;  he 
says,  speaking  of  himself  in  the 


can  say  that  he  rises  from  the  most   old  fashioned  style  of  the  first  per< 
attentive   reading  of  his  volume   son, 
with  a  much  better  knowleilge  of 
the  natural  history  of  Oxfojrdrfiire 


dmn  he  had  before.  He  mdy 
learn,  in  the  space  of  76  pages, 
that  iii  that  county  there  are 
often  found  fossils  of  the  fcUniti, 
broniias,  mdcorum  dmmoms  forxa^, 

Tolnmneft  aric  but  small,  a»d  widi  hjm 
Cmpus  Sallustiut,  whose  extant;  piedes 
are  incomparably  excellent ;  and  be 
bold  to  mMntaine,  tbat  tb^  is  propel^ 
largeneue  in  JfM'CataUmif  and  Jugarttuu ' 
^Edtmmd  BoUon's  Biaoncal  ParaUel,  at 
$ke  elatetifUs  N^o  Oesar^  p.  U,  15. 

PoN^.  Mao.  No.  70. 


"  Haying  lost  (by  a  barbarous  riot) 
all  that  I  had  gotten  by  the  punfiil  tra- 
vels and  carca  of  my  jroutn,  by  which 


means  I  was  stript  and  rifled  of  kA  I  had, 
lefkdeatltute  of  a  8ub8istance»  and  brought 
to  such  an  cugent,  as  I  must  famish  or 
fly." 

He  goes  on  to  relate,  that  he 
undertook  a  voyage  to  Barbadojes, 
in  eompiiny  with  other  English 
gentlemen,(we  presume  Cavaliers,) 
with  a  view  to  reinstate  his  condi- 
tion.   Truly,  tjiough  we  ar^  by  no 

4  A 
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means  friendly  to  that  oppression, 
which  forced  an  honest  and  aged 
man  to  leave  his  native  country, 
yet  we  cannot  in  the  present  in- 
stance feel  grieved  for  the  event ; 
we  would  not,  on  any  conditions, 
have  been  deprived  of  that  high 
degree  c^  entertainment,  which  the 
banishment  of  this  good  humoured 
man  has  been  the  means  of  pro- 
curing us,  and  especially  as  we 
know  not  that  Mr.  Liffon  ever  pub- 
lished any  work  besides  his  "  His-< 
tory  of  Barbadoes,"  though  abun- 
dantly qualified,  both  by^  natural 
$nd  acquired  talent,  to  iUusthite 
and  enliven  most  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest.     As  the  character- 
istic of  Mr.  Ik's  style  is  a  certain 
indescribable  happiness  in  descrip- 
tion, we  shall  endeavour,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  place  him  before  our 
readers  in  his  own  language,  that 
they  may  judge  for  themselves  of 
the  value  of  that  book,  from  which 
it  is  difficult  to  select  any  distract 
paragraphs  as  more  striking  than 
others.     Speaking  of  the  Padre 
Vagado,  Governor  of  St.  Jago,  one 
/    of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  he 
isays, 

**  Hindself  a  man,  grave  enoagh  to  be 
wiBe,  but  certainly  of  no  great  learning ; 
foru^n  the  differences  between  Bernardo 
amd  ns,  Colonel  Modiforde  writ  him  a 
letter  in  iMtine,  which  be  did  his  best 
endeavour  to  answer,  1>ut  fell  the  two 
bows  short,  snbstaoce  and  Uu^oage; 
iHld  though  his  quarrel  were  to  us,  yet 
lie  revenged  himself  on  Priscian,  whose 
bead  be  broke' three  or  four  tlm^  in  his 
letter.  The  first  time  we  4aw  him,  was 
at  his  own  house,  by  his  own  in? itation : 
to  which  almost  inaccessible  habitation, 
when  we  had  cHmed  with  infinite  diffi- 
culty ;  and  indeed  so  painful  and  violent 
was  our  motion  (our  legs  finding  the 
motibn  of  elevation  much  more  violent 
than  that  of  distcntidn),  as  we  were 
almost  scalded  within;  and  the  torrid 
heat  of  the  sun,  being  then  our  zenUh, 
did  so  scald  is  without,  as  we  were 
in  fitter  condition  to  be  fricased  for  the 


COCTOBER^ 

him ;  and  within  a  very  little  tiiUe,  made 
a  sudden  stop  at  the  Padre's  house, 
from  whose  back  (being  taken  by  two 
negroes)  was  set  on  the  ground  a  great 
fat  man,  with  a  gown  on  his  back,  his 
face  not  so  black  as  to  be  counted  a 
moLftto,  vet  I  believe  full  out  as  Usek  as 
the  knight  of  the  S1ID4  his  eyes  blacker, 
if  possible,  and  so  for  sunk  into  bis  head» 
as  with  a  large  pin,  you  might  have 
prickt  them  out  in  the  nape  of  his  neck. 
Upon  his  alighting,  we  perceived  him 
very  much  discomposed,  for  the  pace  he 
rid  was  not  Ids  usual  manner  of  rifing^ 
|ui  by  our  inquiry  afterwards  we  mider- 
stood  $  and  that  he  very  seldom  rid  at 
all,  but  his  business  havius;  held  him  over 
long,  caus'd  him  to  ttke  horse,  who  in- 
tended to  come  a  foot;  and  bong 
mounted,  (and  he  none  of  the  bat 
horsemen,)  was  made  subject  to  the 
will  of  his  horse,  which  b^ng  a  barb, 
and  very  swift  of  foot,  coming  towutla 
the  place  where  he  was  kept,  raa  with 
such  violence  as  it  was  a*  wonder  his 
burthen  had  not  been  cast  by  the  way." 

During  dinner  the  fallowing 
scene  is  described. 

"  Dinner  being  near  half  dope,  in 
comes  an  old  fellow,  whose  complexion 
was  raised  out  of  the  red-sack,  for  near 
that  colour  it  was :  his  head  and  beaid 
inilk  white,  his  countenance  bold  and 
cheerful,  a  lute  in  his  hand,  and  play'd 
us  for  a  novelty  the  pauame  tara  galuard, 
a  tune  In  jifreilt  esteem  in  Hany  the 
fourth's  dayes ;  for  when  Sir  John  Fai- 
staffs  makes  his  amours  to  Mistress  — *, 
Sneake  and  his  company,  the  admired 
'fiddlers  of  that  age,  play  tiiis  tone, 
which  put  a  thought  in  my  head«  Aat  if 
time  and  tone  be  the  composits  of 
musick,  W)iat  a  long  time  this  tone  had 
in  sayling  firpm  Enthnd  to  this  place. 
But  we  being  sufficiently  satisfied  widi 
this  kind  of  harmony,  desdred  ^a  song, 
which  he  performed  in  as  aiitique  a 
manner  {  both  savouring  nnnch  of  anti- 
quity ;  no  graces,  double  relishes,  trillbs, 
gropos,  or  piano  fortes,  but  plain  to  a 
pack-staff;  his  lute,  too,  was  but  of  ten 
strings^  find  that  was  in  fashion  in  Kii^ 
Daind*i  dayes  j  so  that  the  rarity  of  this 


*  Does  not  the  fiimiliar  manner  in 
which  the  old  knight  is  here  mentioned, 
arid  the  omission  of  the  name  of  the 
great  dramatist  (as  though  a  natter  of 
common  knowledge)  intimate  a  greater 
Padre's  dinner,  than  to. eat  any  dinner  ,shar]e  of  public  estimation,  tiian  it  is 
ourselves.     About  the  hour   that   o.iir  .  generally  supposed  Shakspear  possened 


'stomachs  told  us  it  was  foil  time  to  pay 
nature  her  due,  we  Ibokt  about  us,  and 
perceived,  at  a  good  distance,  a  horse 
coming  towards  us,  With  a  man  on  his 
back,  as  hard  as  his  heels  could  carry 


in  the  days  of  Xiigon :  i.  e.  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century?  Can  any  of 
bur  musical  readers  direct  tis  to  a  couee* 
tion  of  ancient  tunes,  in  whid^  tiie 
patuime  iaret  goliard  Is  to  be  foiind  ? 
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aDtiqiie  piece  pleas'd  me  beyond  mea-, 
sure.  • 

In  describing  the  various  kinds 
of  animal  food  consumed  at  Bar- 
badoes,  he  incidentally  mentions 
the  following  circumstance,  which 
we  don't  remember  to  have  seen 
corroborated  by  any  of  our  natu- 
ralists. 

»*  When  yon  arc  to  kjll  one  of  these 
fisbea  (the  turtle) ,  the  manner  is,  to  lay 
htm  oiLhis  baek  on  a  table,  and  i^en  bie 
sees  you  come  with  a  knife  in  your  hand 
to ,  kill  him,  he  Taponrs  out  the  grier- 
oasest  sighs,  that  ever  yon  heard  any 
creature  make,  and  sheds  as  large  tears 
as  a  stag,  that  has  a  far  greater  body, 
and  larger  eves.  Sure  there  is  no  crea- 
ture on  earth,  nor  in  the  seas,  that  en- 
joys life  with  so  much  sweetness  and 
delight,  as  this  poor  fish,  the  twrtUy  nor 
none  more  delicate  in  taste,  and  more 
nourishlDg  than  he." 

Speaking  of  the  negroes,  who 
are  imported  from  Africa  to  work 
^  on  the  plantations,  and  particu- 
larizing in  an  instance  of  one,  who 
had  manifested  a  desire  to  become 
a  Christian,  he  thus  relates  liis 
conversation  with  the  master  of 
the  slave,  on  the  subject  of  the 
negro's  wish. 

«  I  promised  to  do  my  best  endeavour ; 
and  when  I  came  home,  spoke  to  the 
master  of  the  plantation,  and  told  him 
that  poor  Sambo  demred  much  to  be  a 
Christian.  But  his  answer  was,  that 
the  people  of  that  island  were  governed 
by  the  lawesof  England,  and  by  those 
lawes,  we  could  not  make  a  Christian  a 
slave.  I  told  him  my  request  was  far 
different  from  that,  for  I  desired  him  to 
make^  a  slave  a  Christian.  His  answer 
was,  that  it  was  true,  there  was  a  great 
diffisrence  in  that;  but,  being  once  a 
Chnatian,  he  could  no  more  account  him 
a  slave,  and  so  lose  the  hold  they  had  of 
them  as  slaves  by  making  them  Chris- 
tians ;  and  by  that  means  should  open  such 
a  gap,. as  all  the  planters  in  the  island 
would  curse  him.  So  I  was  struck 
mute,  and  poor  Sambo  kept  out  of  the 
church ;  as  ingenious,  as  honest,  and  as 
good-naiur'd  poor  soul,  as  ever  wore 
black,  or  *at  green." 

Our  readers  will  remember  that 
the  affecting  story  of  Yarico,' 
quoted  by  Addison  in  the  Spec- 
tator, and  afterwards  wrought 
into  a    drama  under    the  name 


of  Inkle  and  Yarico,  was  on-. 
glnaHy  derived  from  this  work. 
It  is  creditable  to  human  nature, 
that  the  dramatist  was  obliged  to 
alter  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  make 
it  suit  with  the  feelings  of  his 
audience, — ^poor  Yarico  reaUy  be^ 
cai;ne  a  slave,  and,  according  to 
Ligon's  phraseoloffy,  "  for  her  love, 
lost  her  liberty.  One  of  our 
principal  reasons  for  prizing  Mr. 
Ligon  so  highly  as  we  do,  is  be^ 
cause  he  was,  like  ourselves,  a 
lover  of  music.  He  loses  no  op- 
portunity of  showing  his  delight 
and  his  skill  in  that  pleasing 
science.  Our  musical  readers 
will  be  interested  with  the  follow- 
ing feet  concerning  the  note  of  a 
small  bird,  a  native  of  the  woods 
in  Barbadoes. 

<<  For  her  tune,  'ds  such  as  I  have  not 
heard  any  like  her,  not  for  her  sweetness, 
but  the  strangeness  of  it :  for  she  per- 
forms that  with  her  voice,  that  no  in- 
strument can  play,  nor  no  voice  sing  but 
her^s;  and' that  is,  quarter  notes,  her 
song  being  composed  of  five  tones,  and 
every  one  a  quarter  of  a  note  higher  than 
other.  Mr.  John  Caprario,*  a  rare  com- 
poser of  musick,  and  my  dear  friend, 
told  me  once,  that  he  was  studying  a 
curiosity  in  musick,  that  no  man  had 
ever  attempted  to  do ;  and  that  was,  of 
quarter  notes  ;  but  he  not  being  able  to 
go  through  \vith  it,  gave  it  over  :  but  if 
he  had  lived  to  have  gone  with  me  to  the 
Barbadoes,  this  bird  should  have  taught 
him." 

We  should  have  been  pleased  to 
present  our  readers  with  his  anir 
mated  description  of  the  palmetto 
royal ;  tut  its  length  forbids  pur 
printing  the  whole  of  it,  and  its 
extreme  beauty  will  not  permit  us 
to  mutilate  it.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, finish  our  quotations  from  ^ 
this  pleasing  writer,  with  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  his  work, 
though  ,we  feel  pained  to  be 
obliged  to  part  with  so  entertain- 
ing a  companion  under  so  unplear 
sant  circumstances. 

*  Mace,  in  his  Musick'a  Monument,  ' 
mentions  a  Mr.  Coperanio  as  a  celebrated 
composer ;.  doubtless  the  same  person, 
though  the  name  is  spelt  difierently^rr 
p.234. 
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'<  I  ttm  now  cast  In  priBon^  by  the 
subtle  practises  of  sonie^  whom  I  have 
formerly,  called  friends:  but  the  eternal 
and  merciful  God  has  been  pleased  to  - 
visit  and  comfort  me. — ^As  Daind  said  to 
Saul,  that  God  who  bad  delivered  him 
out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  out  of 
the  paw  of  the  bear,  would  deliver  him 
from  that  uncircumcized  Fhilestine, 
GoUdh  of  Gath;  so  may  I  now  say,  that 
6od  who  has  delivered  me  from  a 
nckness  to  death  on  land,  and  from  ship- 


wreck and  hazards  at  sea,  will  also  ^- 
liver  me  from  this  undrcomcized  Ph!« 
lefetine,  the  Upfcr  Bmtehy  t^  which, 
the  burning  .fire  of  a  feavor,  nor  the 
raging  waves  of  the  sea,  are  more  for- 
midable :  but,  we  have  seen  and  suffered 
greater  things.  And  when  the  great 
Leveller  of  the  world, ~  Death,  shall  run 
his  progress,  all  estates  will  be  laid 
eeven." 

M(fn  Sceptra  lAgoniibm  cguot. 
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Letters,  chiefly  Practical  and  Conso^ 
latory;  designed  to  illustrate  the 
Nature  and  Tendency  of  the  Gospel. 
By  David  Russell,  Minister  of  the 
Gospel,  Dundee,  Vol.  2nd,  l2mo. 
4s.  6d. — London :  Ogle,  Dancan, 
and  Ck>. 

We  are  happy  to  find  the  opinion 
which  we  expressed  of  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Mr.  Rnsseirs  Letters  has 
been  fally  justified  by  the  reception 
which  it  has  experienced.  A  second 
edition  of  that  volume  has  been 
published  along  with  the  one  which 
we  now  announce.  This  volume 
contains,  like  the  former,  fifteen 
Letters,  or  rather  £ssays/on  the 
most  important  subjects  of  Chris- 
tianity. No  systematic  arrange- 
ment is  followed  by  the  author,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  ana- 
lysis of  the  work.  Justification, 
Faith,  Renovation  of  Character, 
the  Work  of  the  Spirit,  the  Divine 
Purposes,  Christian  Confidence,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  Heavenly  Tem- 
ple, and  the  Heavenly  Sabbath,  are 
among  the  leading  topics.  On  all 
of  these,  the  reader  will  find  a  con- 
derable  portion  of  originality,  both 
in  the  author's  thoughts,  and  in  his 
manneE-4)f  stating  them.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell is  a  man  who  has  thought  for 
himself,  and  who  has  also  studied 
the  Scriptures  with  deep  attention. 
Themannerin  which  be  weaves  toge- 
ther the  doctrinal  and  practical  parts 
of  the  Gospel,  doing  the  amplest  jus- 
tice to  the  glory  of  Divine  grace, 
and  at  the  same  time  showing  its  re- 
novating design  and  tendency,  are 


deserving  of  the  highest  approbation 
which  we  can  bestow.  Every  dis- 
couragemenlt  is  here  removed  out 
of  the  way  of  the  earnest  and 
humble  inquirer.  The  ground  of 
the  sinner's  hope,  and  the  gratuitous 
nature  of  Christ's  salvation,  are 
exhibited  in  the  clearest  manner, 
and  illustrated  with  >great  simpli- 
city. •  The  self  deceptions  of  the 
natural  mind,  whether  in  the  way 
of  profligacy  or  of  self-righteous- 
ness, are  fully  and  ably  exposed. 
Numerous  refuges  of  lies  are  de- 
tected without  bitterness  or  anger. 
Every  topic  of  Christian  consola- 
tion is  stated  in  the  most  scriptural 
and  practical  manner,  and  the  mind 
is  directed,  both  for  motives  of  ac- 
tion, and  sources  of  comfort,  to  the 
future  services  of  heaven,  and  the 
enjoyments  of  everlasting  rest. 
The  last  two  letters  on  these  sub- 
jects are  uncommonly  fine.  In 
some  parts  we  could  Wish,  that  they 
had  been  written  with  greater  care; 
but  we  are  acquainted  with  no  work 
in  which  the  nature  and  perfection 
of  heavenly  blessedness  are  more 
admirably  stated. 


7%e  Banks  of  Tamar,  a  Poem,  with 
other  Piecess  hy  N.  T.  Carrmgton. 
London :  Baldwin  and  00.,  1820. 

Of  Mr.  Carrington  it  may  be 
honestl/  said, — a  concession  tiiat 
can  be  fairly  made  to  but  few  of 
the  host  of  versifiers  who  keep  the 
press  in  eonstaot  operation — that 
he  \^  a  man  of  genuine  poetic  feel- 
ing.   Descriptive  poems  in  blank 
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Terse  usaally  ffive  us,  at  first  sight, 
a  raw  ancomfortable  sensation,  a 
good  deal  like  what  one  feels  ^  at 
going,  reluctantly,  from  a  glowing 
*"  ingie-nook,"  aboat  some  cheerless 
errand,  on  a  damp,^  cold,  evening. 
There  is  so  much  of  ibis  sort  oC 
writing,  and  so  little  that  is  good. 
For  one  Deserted  Village  or  Task, 
there  are  a  score  Windsor  Forests 
and  English  .Gardens,  and  a  hun- 
dred others  as  much  inferior  to 
these  as  the  Uorti  of  Rapin  to  the 
Georgics  of  Virgil.  We  did  not, 
of  course,  enter  on  Mr.  Carrington's 
Banks  of  Tamar  in  the  best  of  "all 
possible  dispositions  to  favourable 
criticism,  bnt  a  page  or  two  suflSced 
to  put  US  into  a  better  temper,  and 
by  the  time  that  we  had  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  volume,  we  were  quite 
disposed  to  indite  an  *<  oration''  and 
an  "  argument,"  for  its  contents. 
If  traces  of  languor  and  negligence 
occasionally  present  themselves,  we 
feel  no  inclination  to  be  fastidious, 
when  we  recollect  that  Mr.  C.  is 
engaged  in  the  education  of  youth, 
and  that  he  has  meditated  these 
interesting  compositions  amid  the 
depressing  fatigues  of  a  laborious 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  refers  to  this  in  his  pre- 
face, not  querulously,  but  in  manly 
excuse  for  unavoidable  defects. 
We  infer  from  the  way  in  which  he 
speaks  of  his  pursuits  that  his  cir- 


cumstances do  not  allow  him  the 
leisure  which  his  talents  and  in- 
dustry would  enable  him  so  well  to 
improve.  We  wish  him  ample  en- 
couragement In  his  meritorious 
efforts,  by  the  extensive  circulation 
of  this  attractive  volume. 

We  shall  cite  a  few  lines  from 
his  leading  poem.  The  poet  in 
describing  the  celebrated  scenery 
of  Mount  Edgecumbe, 

<<  O  when  thje  breath 
Of  Spring  18  on  thy  renovated  hill, 
Whe^n  all  the  bucte  are  leaping  into  leaf. 
And  the  broad  sheets  of  eany  foliage  clothe 
Anew  thy  waste  of  bough,  delicious  'tis 
To  look  on  tby  peninsnla.    When  rests 
The  beam  of  Summer  on  thy  pomp  of 

woods, 
Grove  over  grove  aseending  from  the  edge 
Of  the  brown  cliff,  to  where  the  wild  van 

lifts^ 
Its  crown- of  pines,  and  all,  impressively. 
Rest  at  high  noon  beneath  the  bright 

serene,—- 
Breezeless  the  land^  waveless  the  circlii^ 

sea. 
Above  all  green  and  glowing,  all  below 
Blue  with  that  girdle  of  the  Atlantic — blue 
And  studded  o'er  with  diamonds  which 

the  Saa 
Has  sprinkled  on  it,  every  stranger  eye 
Brightens  with  estacy !"— pp.  13,  14. 

A  note  at  page  33,  communicates 
the  following  curious  information 
respecting  an  inscription  still  ex- 
isting in  the  church  of  Landulph, 
Cornwall. 


<*  A  mural  monument  fixed  near  the  altar,  and  composed  soldy  of  brass,  bears 
the  following  inscription  :— 

"  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Theodore  Paleologus> 

of  Pesaro,  in  Italy,  decended  from 

ve  imperyal  lyne  of  ye  late  Christian  emperors  of  Greece, 

being  the  sonne  of  CamiUo,  ye  sonne  of  Prosper,  ye  soono  of 

Theodore,  ye  sonne  of  John,  ye  sonne  of  Thomas, 

second  brother  of  Constantine  Paleologus, 

the  8th  of  that  name,  and  last  of  yt  lyne  yt  rayned  in  Constantinople, 

until  subdued  by  the  Turks ; 

who  married  wt  Mary,  ye  daughter  of  William  Balls,  of 

Haldye,  in  Souffolke,  gent,  and  had  issue  5  cltUdren ; 

Tbeodoro,  John,  Fondinando,  Maria  and  Dorothv, 

and  departed  this  lyfe  at  Clyfton,  ye  2lBt  of  Jan.  1636. 


<<The  vault  below  this  monument 
having  been  opened  about  twenty  years 
ago,  a  single  oak  coflSn  was  discovered, 
which,  on  lifting  the  lid,  was  found  to 
contain  the  body  of  Paleologus,  in  so 
perfect  a  state,  that  the  ,fieatures  were 
clearly  distinguishable.  He  appeared  to 
be  above  the  common  height,  the  coun- 


tenance of  an  oval  form,  with  an  aquiline 
nose,  and  he  had  a  white  beard  of  con- 
siderable length.  The  parish  register  of 
Landulph  being  imperfect  from  the  year 
1628,  to  that  of  1649,  has  unfortunately 
left  a  gveat  degree  of  uncertainty  with 
respect  to  Paleologus  and  his  family." — 
pp.  33-35. 
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Jfipeal  from  Sense  to  Faith.    A  Ser- 
mon, addressed  to  the  Teachers  con^ 
nectcd  with  tJte  Hull  Sunday  Softool 
Union,  at  tfteir  Fourth  Anniversary, 
on  Tuesday,  April  I,  1823.    By 
Joseph  Gilbert,      Svo.  price   1#.— f 
London :  Holdsworth,  1»23. 
This  very  excellent  sermon  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  pecaliar  suitable- 
ness to  the  occasion  and  the  au- 
dience.   From  Isaiah  xlix.  4,  Mr. 
Gilbert  recapitulates,  Isi  The  cir- 
cumstances   which,   in   the  judg- 
ment of  sense,  may  tend  to  repress 
the  ardour  of  the  Sunday  School 
Teacher.      2.   The   considera^ons 
which,  under  the  influence  of  faith, 
may    stimulate    to    perseverance. 
These   are    comprehensively    and 
judiciously  stated,  and  we  feel  no 
•urprize  tbat  the  impressive  way  in 
which  the  motives  for  exertion  are 
bere  held  forth^  induced  a  request 
for  their  communication  in  a  more 
permanent  form.    The  interest  of 
the  sermon  is  enhanced  by  the  fre- 
quent use  of  striiiing  and  appro- 
priate illustrations.    We  sliall  give 
a  specimen  or  two,  regretting  that 
we  are  restricted  from  large  cita- 
,  tions.  ^ 

<^  The  nimiber  of  youthful  crimes  and 
youthful  miscreants,  after  all  your  schools 
^n  do,  may  sometimes  induce  the  lan- 
guage of  the  text.  Amidst  the  swarms 
of  infant  popolation,  though  many  are 
brought  within  the  limit  of  your  kindly 
influence,  still  many  will  range  without. 
Idle  roamers  yet  may  throng  the  lanes 
and  street^,  and  the  ripening  mischief 
may  still  be  at  work  in  many  a  mass  of 
wretchedness  and  misery.  The  bogs  and 
marshes  of  human  tociety  are  not  ea- 
sily drained,  and  the  clearer  streams  di- 
verted, leav^  the  thick  and  muddy 'dregs 
to  quicken  into  active  pestilence.  The 
time  must  yet  be  long,  and  perseverance 
yet  unwearied,  before  you  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  mischief,  and  the  perni- 
cious vapour  shall  be  all  exhaled.  You 
may  scarce  appear  to  have  made  a  palpa- 
ble impression  on  Society,  for  many  a 
detachment  may  leave  the  rear  of  a  vast 
army,  before  the  line  in  front  is  visibly 
contracted.  Besides,  the  activity  of  the 
ill  disposed  will  make  itself  seen  and  felt, 
while  the  quiet  majority  may  remain  un- 
noticed."—pp.  13, 14. 

-**  We  are  never  to  forget  that  in  an- 
nouncing the  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
whether  to  young  or  old,  we  form  the 
connecting  link  of  a  chain,  along  which 
tiie  energies  of  idmighty  grace  operate. 
There  is  not  indeed,  in  this  case^  a  law  as 
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fixed  as  that  which,  on  the  completion 
of  the  circle,  developes  galvanic  power, 
but  as  the  results  are  often  no  leas  ' 
wonderAil,  so  they  are  in  many  respects 
analogoBs.  God  has  not  bound  bims^ 
in  all  cases  to  attend  hu  word  with 
saving  influences,  but  he  has  taught  ua 
that  it  shall  in  no  instance,  return  to  him 
void,  while  commonly  it  is  tiie  estaldished 
medium  of  his  blessing ;  and  when  the 
highest  effects  follow,  we  do  no  more  to- 
wards producing  the  happy  change,  thma 
he.  In  the  instance  referred  to,  who 
merely  adjusts  the  connecting  wires.  The 
power  is  in  both  cases  latent,  and  equally 
beyond  the  control  of  the  instrument, 
hut  when  once  understood,  may  furnish 
occasion  for  rational  expectation.  Let 
us  always  remember  then,  that  the  means 
we  employ  are  not  the  ofli^ri^  of  human 
hypothesis,  but  the  applicatioB  of  &  plan 
bud  down  by  God,  as  the  vehicle  of  his 
n»ercy.  Let  us,  whenever  we  speak  in 
his  name,  think,  not  of  ourselves  but  of 
Him,  not  of  the  apparent  simplicity  aud 
weakncFs  of  the  apparatus^  but  of  his 
power,  who  has  engaged  to  work  by  it, 
and  thus  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  go 
forth  to  our  labour.  Preaching  the  Gos- 
pel, no  less  than  any  other  form  of  teach- 
ing, would  indeed  be  the  folly  which  by 
many  it  has  been  esteemed,  were  it  not, 
that  his  word  is  life,  and  that  he  has  en- 
gaged to  he  with  us  to  the  end  of  time. 
When  sense  says  to  you,  in  the  language 
of  taunting  sarcasm,  can  these  dry  buna 
live  9  consider  also  who  has  said  prophesy 
son  efman,  prophesy  ;  speak,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  me.  Before  this  consideration  of 
the  Divine  presence  and  power,  where 
are  aU  your  difficulties  ?  They  seemed 
to  threaten  you' as  a  flood,  which  would 
go  over  your  heads,  but  now  they  are 
dried  up  and  gone,  like  the  waters  of 
Jordan  at  the  toui^  of  their  foet  iHie 
bore  the  ark  of  the  Lord.  No  mitural 
depravity,  no  rudeness  of  intellect  or 
habit,  no  indolence,  or  custom  in  nn, 
will  be  found  sufficient  to  withstand  even 
your  feeble  array  of  means  and  opportu- 
nities, when  God,  the  Creator,  tiie  Be- 
deemer,  and  Regenerator  of  lost  souls, 
is  with  you.  Seek  by  prayer  and  faith  to 
secure  his  presence,  and  you  may  advance 
to  yoUr  work  with  lively  hopes,  and 
blessed  anticipations." — pp.  23,  24. 
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The  Veiee  ^  the  Vaudais ;  or,  the 
Maniac  of  the  VaUies,  A  Poem. — 
London:  Seeley.  1823. 

This  poem  is  foonded  on  the  bold 
and  saccessfol  enterprize  of  Henri 
Arnanld,  one  of  the  pastors  of  the 
Yaadois,  who,  four  years  after  their 
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expalsion,  by  the  persecating  arm  considerable  effect.    These  stanzas, 

of  Rome,  from  their  nadtve  vallies  thoog^b  not  of  finished  excellence. 

In  Piedmont,    returned    with    six  show,  |we  think,  much  poetic  feel- 

handred  of  his  followers,  and  after  ing^,  and  no  mean  power  of  verst* 

a  victorious  conflict  with  the  ihva-  fic^tfon.    We  shall  extract  a  part 

ders,  re-occupied    his  little   terri-  of  tiiose  which  describe  the  deaUi  of 

tory^    A  talc  of  woe  and  madness  the  **  Maniac/' 
isJnti-odnced,  ai»l  wrought  up  with 

'*  At  last  she  sickenM,  and  her  streDgth  declin'd. 
While  Araaald  WBtch*d  her,  as  he  watch'd  before ; 
And  one  lone  evening,  reason  o'er  her  mind 
Flash'd  for  a  moment,  mad  rerty'd  once  more, 
like  the  bright  gieam  which  thro*  an  opening  door 
Withfai  some  captive's  cell  is  seen  to  play. 
Gilding  the  vanlted  roo^  the  waUs,  die  £bor. 
An  earnest  only  of  ^  si^'s  full  ray. 
Shining  withoat,-'-tiie  cloudless  monarch  of  the  day ! 

**  Then  beam'd  a  raptnre  dnm  her  ftding  eye% 
Like  embers  on  an  altar,  pale,  yet  bright : 
With  her  thin  hand  she  pointed  to  the  skies. 
And  seem'd  to  ^  «  FareweU  !"  with  eakn  delight; 
For  the  world  fast  receded  from  her  sij^t,  •  '  .jo 

«         Lost  in  the  radiance  of  trinmphant  faith. 

Then  as  the  spirit  spread  her  plnmes  for  flight. 
One  straggling  sob  she  heav'd,  one  poinfal  breath. 
And  o'er  her  features  smii'd  the  kyveliness  of  death  ! 

**  Oh  Death !  then  art  all  lovely  to  die  sonl «     u 

Worn  with  her  Journeying  thro'  life's  wilderness, 
'     And  who  full  oft  hath  ey'd  afitf  the  goal 
Rimng  in  prospect,  as  still  less  and  less 
.  Grows  the  rough  weary  way,  while  sad  distress. 
Her  old  companion  of  the  joyless  road. 
Dies  as  the  distance  dies,  and  seems  to  bless, 
With  a  departing  smile,  Hrhnt  yet  utttrod 
Of  the  steep  path  remains  that  leads  her  up  to  God ! 

*'  Hail,  Kinff  of  Terrors !  now  by  Christ  uncrown'd ; 
Serpent  of  Ages !  coiling,  in  thy  cave 
Of  adamantine  darkness,  ever  bound, 
Conquer'd  and  stingless !  yet  all  Time's  deep  Wave 
There  doom'd  to  drink,  and  every  mortal  have 
Thy  destin'd  prey:  such  power  had  hellish  hate. 
Yet  all  thy  rage  hath  long  since  eeiA'd  to  rave 
Amid  thy  native  mountain's  clouded  state, 
GMtd  with  beams  that  break  from  yonder  heavenly  gats  I" 

The  profits  of  this  poem,  are  to    the  relief  of  the  distressed  Van- 
be  appropriated  to  the  fund    for     dois. 


%^v%»%%^»%v%%^ 


Sacred  Vugitives^  in  Frose  and  Verse,  sions,    abd  the  excellence  of  its 

jBy    Ebenezer   Dermer.     With   n.  sentiments  entitles  it  to  commea- 

Preface  by  James  Edmeslon,  Esq.  dation.      The  author  writes  in  a 

2s,  6(i~ London :     Knight   and  facile  and  ^pleasing  manner,   anii 

liacey.  18^3.  his  compositions  are  likely  to  prov^ 

both  useful  and  gratifying  **to  the 

•This  Is  a  volume  of  modest  prcten-  younger  part  of  society/' 


»»»»H>»i%i»»»%» 
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Singularly  Atrocious  Character,-^ (^Frtm 
Montgomery's  Iris,) — During  the  awM 
prevalence  of  the  plague  on  the  N.  E. 
of  Spain  in  the  antumn  of  1821,  a  fo- 
reigner, who  was  variously  said  to  he  a 
Jew,  a  Turk,  an  Aiiierican,  and  a  Rene- 
gado,  but  whose  acknowledged  vocation 
was  that  of  a  merchant,  in  which  capa- 
city he  had  amassed  a  large  property, 
visited  the  devoted  ci^  of  Barcelona.  A 
letter  from  thence  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  singularly  atrocious 
character: — This  man,  who  firom  his 
long- white  beard  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  patriarch,  had  been  an  eye  witness 
of  all  the  plagues  that  had  desolated,  of 
late  years,  the  Turkish  empire.  As  soon 
as  he  heard  that  a  pestilence  had  broken 
out  in  any  city,  he  immediately  hastened 
to  it.  He  used  to  account  for  these  ex- 
traordinary joumies,  by  the  advantage 
which  he  found  in  such  desolated  coun- 
tries in  purchasing  his  goods  at  a  lower 
rate  than  usual ;  but  still  it  seemed  in- 
explicable how  lust  of  gold  could  so  far 
overcome  the  love  of  life,  and  how  the 
old  man,  who  was  already  so  rich,  could 
continuaily  expose  himsdf  to  almost  in- 
evitable death.'  ^ues^ns  put  to  the 
strange  traveller  were  never  answered 
ckarfy.  When  he  arrived'^at  such  a  thea- 
tre of  death,  he  wrapped  himself  firom 
head  to  foot  in  tarred  linen,  covered  his 
hands  with  black  leather  gloves,  his  face 
with  a  glass  mask,  and  then  mounted  pn 
stilts,  and  provided  with  a  stick  which 
had  an  iron  hook  at  the  end,  he  entered 
the  infected  houses.  .  There  he  pofisessed 
himself  of  whatever  he  found,  seized  on 
hidden  treasures,  the  nrort  valuable  uten- 
sils, and  tore  theur  jewels  from  the  bodies 
of  the  dead.  More  than  once  he  is  said 
to  have  hasten^  the  effects  of  the  pesti- 
lence, and  to  have  given  the  death-blow 
to  the  victims,  whose  cries  would  have 
interrupted  him  in  perpetrating  his  rob- 
beries. If  chance  led  him  into  a  house 
which  was  still  free  from  the  contagion, 
he  announced  himself  as  a  physician,  and 
woe  to  those  who  confided  in  his  skill. 
Loaded  with  treasures,  he  always  re- 
turned to  Venice,  where,  admired  by 
every  body  on  account  of  the  success  of 
his  enterprize,  he  waited  for  the  signal 
for  fresh  booty,  like  the  carrion-vulture. 
The  news  of  die  distress  of  Barcelona 
became  glad  tidings  for  this  wretch,  and 
he  had  already  carried  on  his  horrid 
trade  among  us  for  a  fortnight,  when  he 
was  detected  in  the  very  act  of  stabbing 
a  patient  who  was  quite  delirious.  TIds 
pimnt  was  a  young  French  merchant. 


who  was  greatly  beloved  at  Barcelona 
on  account  of  his  integrity.  He  had  just 
lost  his  wife  and  two  tons,  and  was  him- 
self struggling  agidnst  the  distemper, 
which  had  hitherto  spared  this  coura- 
geous young  man,  who  most  tenderly 
devoted  himself  to  his  family*  He  was 
murdered  almost  in   the   arms  of   his 

countryman,  €apttun  R ,  who  was 

near  his  friend  in  an  adjoimng  room. 
Hearing  the  door  opened,  he  hastened 
back  to  the  padent,  sees  the  villain  stab 
his  friend  to  the  heart,  rush^  on  him, 
seizes  him,  and  throws  him  on  the  ground 
after  a  hard  struggle,  in  which  the  old 
wretch  showed  more  strength  than  could 
have  been  expected.  **  Sir,"  cried  the 
wretch,  finding  himself  overpowered, 
«« surely  you  would  not  kill  me  •"— «\ril. 
lain,  what  hast  thou  done  ?  "*— <<  But  he 
was  so  ill." — *^  And  those  things  which 
you  had  already  stolen !" — **  1  thought 
eveiy  body  was  dead;  give  me  my  life ; 
I  wiU  make  you  a  rich  man." — **  You 
dare  to  offer  me  your  blood-stained 
gold!"—"  Sir,  be  without  fear;  I  pos- 
sess several  remedies  against  the  plague ; 
I.witt  give  you  as  many  sequins  as  you 
can  carry." — ^^  And  were  you  to  oflfer 
me  two  arrobas?" — **You  shall  have 
ten,"  said  the  murderer,  and  received 
the  captun's  sword  through  his  heart. — 
The  magistrates  seized  the  body  of  the 
pretended  Israelite,  and  had  it  hung  at 
the  corner  of  Rc^omin-street.  ^niey 
also  sent  oMcers  to  the  house  in  which 
he  had  lived,  and  ordered  all  they  found 
there  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

%*  With  tbe  above  instance  of  the  ex- 
cess to  wluch  covetousness  may  be 
carried,  it  is  edifying  to  contrast  the 
conduct  of  one  of  the  ejected  mi- 
nisters during  the  plague  in  London* 
The  extract  is  taken  from  the  Non- 
tonformist's  Memorial^  in  the  sketch 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Vincent. , 

He  was  one  of  the  few  ministers  who 
had  the  veal  and  courage  to  continue  in 
the  city  amidst  aU  the  fury  of  the  pesti- 
lence in  1665,  and  pursued  his  mini- 
sterial work  in  that  ncedfbl,  but  dan* 
gerous  season,  with  all  diligence  and 
intrepidity,  both  in  public  and  private. 
He  had  h&sa  for  some  time  employed  in 
assisting  Mr.  Doolittle,  at  Islington,  in 
giving  young  persona,  an  academical  edir> 
cation,  for  which  service  he  was  thought 
well  qualified.  Upon  the  progress  of 
tiie  ^temper  in  the  city,  h6  acquainted 
his  good  mend  and  colleague  wi^  kk 
design  to  quit  that  employment,  and  de« 
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^  hiiiiBelf  <;biefl7to  the  visitation  of 
the  aicky  and  the  inetniction  of  the  heal* 
thy,  in  that  time  of  pressingr  neoessi^ 
Mr.  Doolittle  endeayonred  to  dissuade 
htm,  by  representing  the  danger  he  most 
run;  told  him,  he  thought  he  had  no 
call  to  it,  being  then  otherwise  em- 
ployed ;  and  that  it  was  rather  advisable 
he  should  reserve  himself  for  farther 
service  to  the  rising  age.  In  that  station- 
wherein  he  then  was  so  usefully  fixed. 
Mr.  Vincent  not  being  satisfied  to  desist, 
they  agreed  to  request  the  advice  of  their 
brethren  in  and  about  the  city,  upon  the 
case.  When  Mr.  Doolittle  had  repre- 
aented  his  reasons  at  large,  Mr.  Vincent 
acquainted  his  brethren,  that  he  had  very 
seriously  considered  the  matter  before  he 
bad  come  to  a  resolution.  He  had  care- 
fully examine  the  state  of  his  own  soul, 
and  could  look  death  in  the  face  ^ith 
comfort    He  thought  it  was  absolutely 

necessary,  that  such  vast  numbers   of^   ^ _  ...j,.^..„.„  •««„  „„« 

dying  people  should  have  some  spiritual    copies  of  the  pictures  in  the  Mumch 
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LUhograpJM>*^\  Society  has  been 
formed  a^  Munich  for  the  imitation  of 
oriental  MSS. ;  the  object  is,  by  means 
of  lithography  to  multiply  copies  of  the 
best  works  which  are  extant  in  the  Turk- 
ish,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Tartar  tongues, 
and  to  dispose  of  theoi  in  the  East,  by 
the  port  of  Trieste.  The  cabals  of  those, 
-  whose  business  it  is  to  write  MSS.,  and 
the  different  ornaments  with  which  the 
Turks  and  Arabs  adorn  their  writings, 
have  been  obstachss  to  this  design 
hitherto  ;  but  by  the  aid  of  lithography,, 
the  difficulty  it  'is  thought  may  be  over- 
come. Thus  the  cheapness  of  that  mode 
of  engraving  will  contribute  to  spre^,  to 
an  unlimited  extent,  the  treasures  of  the 
best  writers  of  the  East. 

A  lithographic  establishment  has  flso 
been  formed  in  London,  (No.  1,  Wel- 
lington-street,) for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  progress  of  this  branch  of  art. 
Series  of  the  impressions  taken  from. 


assistance.  He  could  have  no  prospect 
of  usefulness  in  the  exercise  of  his  mini- 
stry through  his  whole  life/  like  that 
wBch  now  offered  itself.  He  had  often 
committed  the  case  and  himself  to  God 
in  prayer  (  and  upon  the  whole  had 
solemnly  devoted  himself  to  the  service 
of  God  and  souls  upon  this  occasion ; 
and  therefore  hoped  none  of  them  would 
endeavour  to  weaken  his  hands  in  this 
work.  When  the  ministers  present  had 
heard  him  out,  they  unanimously  de- 
clared their  satisfaction  and  joy ;  that 
they  iq»prehended  the  matter  was  of 
God,  and  concurred  in  their  prayers  for 
his  protection  and  success.  Hereupon 
he  went  out  to  his  work  with  the  greatest 
l^mness  and  assiduity.  He  constantly 
preached  evejry  Lord's-day,  through  the 
whole  visitation,  in  some  parish  church. 
His  subjects  were  the  most  moving  and 
inspmtant,  and  his  management  of  them 
the  most  pathetic  and  searching.  The 
awfiilness  of  the  judgment,  then  every 
where  obvious,  gave  a  peculiar  edge  to 
the  preacher  and  his  auditors.  It  was 
a  general  inquiry  through  the  preceding 
week,  where  Mr.  Vincent  was  to  preach 
on  the  Sabbath.  Multitudes  followed 
him  wherever  he  went ;  and  several  were 
awakened  by  every  sermon.  ^  He  visited 
all  that  sent  for  lum/ without  fear,  and 
^d  the  best  he  could  for  them  in  their 
extremity,  especially  to  save  their  souls 
from  death.  And  it  pleased  God  to  take 
particular  aire  of  him  ;  fox  though  the 
whole  number  redconed  to  die  of  the . 
plague  in^  London  this^year  was  68,596, 
and  teven  perunu  died  (f  it  in  thefamibf 
where  he  Uved,  he  cmtinued  in  perfect 
lieaUh  all  the  time.  He  was  afterwards 
useful  by  his  unwearied  labours  to  a 
nomeroiis  congregation,  tlU  the  year 
16Z8,  when  he  died  at  Hoxton. 

Cono.  Mag.  No.  70. 


gallery,  are  to  be  seen  there,  and  give 
an  idea  of  the  powers  of  the  art,  far  be- 
yond what  could  possibly  be  imagined 
'  oy  those  who  know  of  it  only  from  der 
.  scription.  It  contains  also  a  large  de* 
posit  of  foreign  and  British  materials, 
for  the  prosecution  of  this  piursuit,  and 
many  of  the  finest  results  that  have  been 
produced  by  it. 

Prevention  of  the  Ravagu  of  Motht.-^lt 
is  discovered  by  the  officers  of  artillery 
at  Woolwich,  that  woollen  cloth,  which 
has  undergone  the  water-proof  process, 
is  inyarUbly  untouched  by  the  moth : 
and  it  is  conceived  that  this  process 
might  be  equally  applied  to  furs  witii 
the  same  success. 

Diod  Griafol, — A  liquor  is  brewed 
from  the  berries  of  the  mountain-ash,  in 
North  Wales,  called  diodgriajbl,  by  only 
crushing  aud  putting  water  to  them* 
After  standing  for  a  fortnight  it  is  fit 
for  use ;  its  flavour  somewhat  resem- 
bles perry. 

Origin  of  Vegetables* — Turnips  and. 
carrots  are  thought  indigenous  roots  of 
France;  oiir  cauliflowers  came  from 
Cyprus;  our  artichokes  from  Sicily ;; 
lettuce  from  Cos,  a  name  corrupted  into 
Gaiue;  shallots,  or  eschallots,  from 
Ascalon;  the  cherry  and  filbert  are 
from  Fontus;  the  citron  firom  Media; 
the  chestnut  from  Castaaa,  in  Asia 
Minor  j  the  peach  and  the  T^nut  from 
Fersia ;  the  plumb  from  Syria ;  the  - 
pomegranate  from  Cyprus ;  the  quince 
from  Sidon;  the  olive  and  fig  fiK>m 
Greece,  as  are  the  best  apples  and  pears, 
though  also  found  wUd  in  France,  and 
even  here ;  the  apricot  is  from  Amie- 
nia. 
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£argi«ikiJBpnatt  fi^olb.— «  The  tmall- 
11689  of  the  s!xe  of  a  book  is  always  its 
own  recommendation;  as,  on  the  con* 
trary,  the  largeness  of  a  book  is  its 
own  disadvantage,  as  well  aa  a  terror  to 
learning.  In  short,  a  big  book  is  a 
Bcarecrow  to  the  head  and  pocket  of  the 
author,  student,  buyer,  and  seller,-  as 
well  as  a  hsrboor  of  ignorance.  Small 
books  seem  to  pay  a  deference  to  the 
readers  quick  and  great  understanding ; 
large  books  to  mistrust  his  capacity, 
and  to  confine  his  time  as  well  as  his 
intellect"— ilo6m  UoUcot't  Phih^blum. 

Herculaneum  Manuscripts. — Every  ge- 
nuine loTcr  of  antiquity  and  ancient  lite- 
^  rature,  must  deeply  regret  the  extraordi- 
nary silence  whieh  prevails  with  regard 
to  those  interesting  relics  which  have 
been  discovered  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Herculaneum.  We  have  been  informed, 
that  the  original  number  of  rouleaux 
was  1696,  of  which  500  have  been  dis- 
tributed throughout  Europe,  the  remain* 
der  being  kept  by  the  Neapolitan  Go- 
vernment, who  will  neither  publish  the 
recoverable  portions  themselves,  nor  will 
they  allow  this  to  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  others,  although  they  are  in  possession 
of  neariy  one  thousand  columns  of  these 
manuscripts  ready  engraved  at  the  ex- 
pense, we  believe,  of  His  present  Ma- 
jesty King  GeoTge.  About  twenty  years 
ago,  eighty  rolls  were  imported  into  this 
'country,  and  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  we'have 
never  heard  what  success  that  learned 
body  had  in  deciphering  them  ;  many  of 
thepapjri,  we  understand,  were  quite  in- 
capable of  being  unrolled,  but  there  is 
certainly  an  unpardonable  indifference 
manifested  towards  their  'recovery,  in 
those  quarters  where  we  might  es^pect  a 
very  different  line  of  conduct 

•  DufUiitg.— Not  many  months  ago,  a 
vary  reapectable  -friend  related  to  me 
the  circumstances  of  a  young  man's 
death  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  I  omit 
naming  the  peiaon  or  the  place,  though 
I  could  mention  both,  for  they  were  in- 
serted in  the  public  papers,  just  after  the 
event ;  and  my  firiend  was  on  a  visit  at 
the  time  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  two 
cembatanu  were  expected  soon  to  have 
been  closely  allied  by  the  marriage  of 
the  one  to  the  other's  sister.  But  a 
qnurd  taking  place,  a  challenge  was 
l^ven,  and  this  unhappy  youth  was  car- 
ried home  mortally  wounded.  When  his 
medical  attendant  intimated  his  persua- 
sion, that  the  consequences  would  be 
undoubtedly  fata),  instead  of  any  repent- 
ance for  thus  throwing  away  his  life,  and 
presnming  to  rush  unbidden  into  the 
presence  of  his  Judge,  the  dying,  sinner 
rejomed,  <*  WeU,  I  don't  mind  it,  I  would 
Stand  to  be  shot  at  aga^i. "  He  consented. 
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however,  at  the  instance  of  the  surgeon, 
to  send  for  a  clergyman,  end  began  him- 
self brokenly  to  repeat  the  Lord^s  prayer. 
[Huw  must  the  fiAh  petition  fit  the  lips 
of  a  duellist!]     His  father  being  in- 
formed that  his  son  was  near  his  end, 
came  into  the  room,  to  take  his  leave  of 
him,  and  attempted  to  comfort  him  in 
.the  following  manner: — "  Well,  eon! 
I  find  you  must  die.    I  am  sorry  for  it 
But  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  too 
much  cast  down ;  you  are  a  very  young 
man,  and  cannot  have  committed  any 
great  sins*    Bendes,  you  know  Christ 
died  for  us  all;  and  we  all  stand  .the 
same  chance."    If  possible,  it  is  move 
awful  still,  that  this  miserable  address 
should  have  been  mentioned  with  appro- 
'bation,  by  one  who  heard  it      "  Old 
•  •••••••  talked  weU  to  hisson,ldid 

not  think  the  old  man  had  had  so  much 
religion  in  him." — Dr.  Ryland*s  Senium^ 
The  First  Lye  Refuted. 

The  Extraordinary  Fate  tf  the  Tnm  rf 
Pleurs  *-**'  Having  mentioned  some  falls 
of  mountains  in  those  parts,  I  cannot 
pass  by  the  extraordinary  fate  of  the 
town  of  Pleurs,  that  was  about  a  league 
firom  Chavennes  to  the  north  in  the  same 
bottom,  but  on  a  ground  that  is  a  little 
more  raised  The  town  was  hidf  the 
bigness  of  Chavennes }  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  was  about  two  and  twenty 
hundred  persons,  but  it  was  much  more 
.  nobly  buut ;  for  besides  the  palace  of  the 
Francken,  that  cost  some  millions,  there 
were  many  other  palaces,  that  were  built 
by  several  rich  factors,  both  of  Milan 
and  the  other  parts  of  Italy,  who  liked 
the  situation  and  air,  as  well  as  the  free- 
dom of  the  government  of  this  place  ; 
so  that  they  used  to  come  hitiier  dnrii^ 
the  heats ;  and  here  they  gave  theinsdves 
all  thcv  indulgences  that  a  vast  wealth 
could  furnish.  By  one  of  tiie  palaces, 
that  was  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
town,  which  was  not  overwhelmed  with 
it,  one  may  judge  of  the  rest.  It  was  an 
out-house  of  the  family  of  the  Francken, 
and  yet  it  may  compue  with  many 
palaces  in  Italy;  and  certainly  house 
and  gardens  could  not  cost  so  little  as 
one  hundred  thousand  crowns.  The 
voluptuousness  of  this  place  became  very 
crying ;  and:  Madam  de  Sails  t^ld  me, 
that  she  heard  her  mother  often  relate 
some  passages  of  si  Protestant  minister's 
aermons,  that  preached  in  a  Httle  church, 
which  those  of  the  religion  had  there,, 
and  warned  them  often  of  ^e  terrible 
judgments  of  God,  which  were  hanginf 
over  their  heads,  and  that  he  believed 
would  suddenly  break  out  upon  liiem. 
On  the  25th  of  August,  1618,  aa  inhabit 
tant  came,  and  told  them  to  be  goofr,  . 
for  he  saw  the  mountaina  deaving ;  bat 
he  was  laughed  at  for  hia  paint.    He  had 
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a  dftogLter,  whom  he  penuaded  to  leave 
all  and  go  with  him ;  but  when  she  was 
jot  out  of  town  with  him,  slie  called  to 
mind,  that  she  had  not  locked  the  door 
of  a  room  in  which  she  had  some  things 
of  value,  and  so  went  back  to  do  tliat, 
and  was  buried  with  the  rest.  For  at 
t|ie  hour  of  supper.  The  Hill  fell  down, 
and  buried  the  town  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, so  that  not  one  person  escaped. 
The  fall  of  the  mountains  did  so  fill  the 
channels  of  the  river,  that  the  first  news 
those  of  Chavennes  had  of  it,  was  bj  the 
ikiling  of  their  river :  for  three  or  four 
hours  there  came  not  a  drop  of  water ; 
but  the  river  wrought  for  itself  a  new 
course,  and  return^  to  them.  I  could 
hear  no  particular  character  of  the  man 
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who  escaped ;  so  I  must  leave  the  secret 
reason  of  so  singular  a  preservation,  to  the 
great  discovery  at  the  last  day,  of  those 
steps  of  Divine  Providence,  that  are 
now  so  unaccountable.  Some  of  the 
family  of  the  Franken  got  some  miners 
to  work  under  ground,  to  find  out  the 
wealth  that  Mras  buried  in  their  palaces  ; 
for  besides  their  plale  and  furniture, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  cash,  and  many 
jewels  in  the  house.  The  miners  pre- 
tended they  could  find  nothinr ;  but 
they  went  to  their  country  of  Tirol, 
and  built  fine  houses,  and  great  wealth 
appeared,  of  which  no  visible  account 
could  be  given  but  this,  that  they  had 
found  some  of  that  treasure."— Bumet'i 
Letters  from  SwitxerUmd* 
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Wishing^  to  make  this  department  of  our  work  as  complete  as  popdble,  we  ear- 
nestly beg  our  Ck)nne8pondents  to  fiumish  us  with  all  documents  and  information 
relating  to  it,  addressed  to  the  Editors,  at  the  Publisher's. 
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{Continued  from  page  278.) 

Fhidbrn. — Mr.  Daniel  Shelmahdine, 
who  was  ejected  from  Barrow-upon- 
IVent,  resided  in  this  place,  and  died 
h^  October  1699.  When  the  liberty 
was  settled  by  law,  he  preached,  says 
Calamy,  at  Derby,  ^nd  several  other 
places,  occasionally,  not  daring  to  hide 
his  Lord's  talent  in  a  napkin.  Hence 
it  is  probable  that  he  collected  a  congre- 
gation in  this  the  place  of  his  residence. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  son  of  the 
ejected  minister  of  that  name,  preached, 
and  conducted  an  academy,  in  tbis  place. 
He  died  early  in  1720,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Ebbnbzer  Lathom,  who 
V  fdso  for  many  years  kept  an  academy, 
here  with  great  reputation.  His  pupils 
consisted  bpth  of  cahdidate^  for  the  mi- 
nistry and  sons  of  gentlemen,  and  many 
of  them  afterwards  became  eminent  cha- 
racters. He  died  in  1754,  having  some 
years  before  his  death  become  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Congrega- 
tion at  Derby ;  and  from  that  time  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  congregation 
at  Findem  was  chiefly  supplied  by  one 
of  the  Derby  ministers,  till  about  the 
year  1800.  Mr.  D.  Mercer  was  the 
pastor  of  this  congregation  for  a  con- 
sklerable  time,  aod^  died  a  few  years 
since. 

GLAsswELL.>^There  was,  in  tiie  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  an  Independent 
Congregation  at  this  place,  which  was 
s^ppoited  chiefly  by  the  Hallowifiunily. 


Mr.  OoLS  Radford  was  the  minister  in 
1715.  Previously  to  that  time,  an  an- 
nuity of  £20,  had  been  left  by  a  Mr. 
Woolhouie,  for  the  benefit  of  the  minister 
for  the  time  being;  but  the  congrega- 
tion has  long  been  extinct,  and  we  are 
not  informed  in  what  way  this  endow- 
ment is  appropriated. 

Glo88o>  was,  till  the  ejectment,  the 
incumbency  of  Mr.  William  Bagshaw, 
of  whom  see  a  particular  account  under 
Ashford,  pp.  62,  53. 

Grieslby. — The  following  interesting 
account  is  given  by  Calamy  of  the  zeal, 
perseverance,  and  aufferings  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Ford,  who  was  ejected  from  the 
pulpit  of  this  parish.  Vol.  2,  pp.  204, 
205.— ««  He  was  born  at  Williagton,  in 
this  county,  and  brought  up  at  Reptoa 
school,  where  he  profited  in  learning  be- 
yond most  of  his  years.  From  thence  he 
was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  there  set- 
tled in  Trinity  College,  under  the  care 
and  tuition  of  Dr.  Hill.  He  was  earlier 
than  ordinary  in  piety,  in  learning,  and 
in  preaching,  Upon  which  woric  he  en- 
tred  at  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  and  that 
with  the  fiill  approbation  both  of  judi- 
cious divines,  and  understanding  Chris- 
tians. The  first  exercise  of  his  ministry 
was  in  the  capacity  of  an  assistant  to 
Mr.  George  Cross,  of  Clifton,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, whose  sister  he  maity'd.  He 
was  a  very  lively,  weighty,  pertinent, 
and  methomcal  preacher.  He  was  never 
settled  in  any  parsonage  or  vicaridge; 
but  preach'd  under  other  ministers  for 
the  space  of  lereQ  or  eight  years.    ii« 
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ijras  at  8eak»  in  LiecestertMrey  wbeo 
King  Charles  came  in^  and  there  he  was 
meDtion'd,  p.  ^SS7  of  my  former  edition ; 
but  he  was  preaching  at  Griesly  when 
the  Bartholomew  Act  slew  him,  with  so 
many  others  of  his  brethren.  But  being 
clviUy  dead,  and  yet  continuing  to  speak 
both  to  God  and  men  in  i^  way  forbidden 
by  hutnan  laws,  tho'  as  he  conceiv'd  al- 
low'd  and  approv'd  of  God,  he,  together 
with  another  minister,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bakewel,  was  sent  to  Stafford  Goal, 
where  ther  continu'd  prisoners  for  the 
time  appointed.  After  which,  be  ceased 
not  bv  day  or  by  night  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  for  which  he  was  ag^in  appre* 
bended,  and  committed  prisoner  to  Derby 
Goal,  in  the  company  of  another  mini* 
ster,  Mr.  Timothy  Staniforth.  And  ful- 
fiUing  his  time  of  suffering  there  also,  he 
still  went  on  in  his  Master  s  work  as  long 
as  he  was  able.  But  as  he  began  betimes 
so,  his  work  was  ended  betimes  ;  for  by 
his  extraordinary  pains  upon  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  he  broke  a  vein, 
which  brought  him  iuto  a  consumption, 
whereof  he  dy'd,  in  a  little  Tillage,  near 
Burton>upan-Trent,  about  the  year  1 677. 
He  was  not  allow 'd  to  be  bury'd  in  con- 
secrated ground.  He  was  a  hard  student, 
i|nd  a  celebrated  preacher.  His  memory 
is  very  precious  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Burton,  and  the  neighbouring  riilages* 
Mr.'  Swinfea  improv'd  his  death  from 
those  words,  Job.  &.  35.  he  was  ^  burning 
ffod  a  shining  light,** 

HsNGE,— The  dissenting  church  at 
this  place  is  a  branch  of  that  at  Bel* 
per,  from  which  Jlenge  is  distant  about 
three  miles,  and  enjoys  the  labours  of 
t)ie  pastor  oif  Belper,  once  oa  the  Lord's 
day,  and  once  in  the  week.  The  meet* 
ing-house  was  erected  in  the  year'1708, 
and  will  contidn  about  300  people.  At 
the  time  of  its  erection,  the  congrega- 
tion was  under  the  charge  of  the  late 
Key.  Daniel  Gronow,  a  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  denomination,  who  divided 
his  labours  between  this  and  three  other 
places.  He  died  in  the  year  1796,  and 
at  the  unanimous  request  of  the  congre- 
gatioQi  which  is  respectable,  Mr.  Gaw* 
TUORNE  succeeded  to  the  charge.  There 
is  a  Sunday  school  connected  with  this 
cpngregation,  which  consists  of  about 
120  scholars. 

HoGNESTON,--Mr.  Stephen  Parker 
was  the  mixuster  of  an  Independent  con- 
gregation la  this  place,  in  1715  ;  butvbe 
afterwards  conformed.  We  have  no  ac- 
count of  any  successor  to  him,  or  of  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  congregation, 
except  that  it  is  not  now  in  existence. 

HoLCOMR. — ^At  this  place,  which  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from 
Park  Chapel,  was  an  old  meeting-house, 
in  the  yeac  1798.  It  was  then  in  a  r^in- 
out.  cottditipOy   for  wbicb>   and  qther 


reasens^  the  small  congregation  that  for^ 
merly  worshipped  in  if  has  merged  ii| 
tUe  congregation  assemblipg  in  Park 
Chapel. 

HucKLOW,  Great,  near  Tideswdl.— ; 
Th^  dissenting  congregation  at  this  place 
is  one  of  those  which  was  founded  by 
the  Rer.  Mr.  Ashe,  and  for  several 
years  it  enjoyed,  the  ministry  of  that 
eminently  pious  nuin  and  his  assistants  ; 
of  whom,  see  more  under  Asf^ord.  Mr* 
Robert  Kelsal  settled  here  early  in 
(be  last  century,  and  preached  at  this 
place,  and  at  Bradwell,  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  performing  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  great  zeal  and  integrity,  and  die4 
June  23, 1772,  aged  73  years.  (See  more 
of  him  under  Bradwell,  p.  261.)  The  ori- 
ginal meeting-house,  or  cbapel,  at  Huck- 
low,  was  erected  near  the  mansion  of 
John  BagsJiaw,  Esq.  the  maternal  uncle  of 
Mr.  Ashe,  who  was  High  Sheriff  of  the 
county ;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  was 
erected  at  his  expense.  The  minister 
was  also  for  a  long  time  supported  and 
patronized  by  liim.  To  Mr.  Kelsal  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  John  Boult,  from  Cheshire, 
in  December  1774,  who  was  followed  by 
Mr,  Daniel.  GaoNow,^afterwa^d8  of  Al- 
freton,  ,who  wiis  followed  in  succession 
by  Messrs.  Evans,  Astlev,  Meanley, 
and  Ebenezer  AldrivD.  The  last  of 
these  gentlemen  removed  to  Cosby  in 
1798,  and  afterwards  to  Sheffield,  where 
he  died  last  year.  Some  time  before 
1798,  the  meeting-house  having  become 
dangerous  through  decay,  a  new  one  was 
erected,  by  the  help  .of  contributions 
from  Mr..  Hhore,  and  other  generous  in- 
dividuals. The  congregation  is  now  sup- 
pdied  by  Mr.  Naylok,  of  Asbford^  who 
is,  as  several  of  his  predecessors  have, 
been,  professedly  an  Unitarian. 

Ilkeston  is  a  large  and  populous  vil- 
lage, about  ten  miles  from  Derby.  The 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  estimated  at 
between  three  and  four  thousand.  Their 
principal  occupations  are  the  manHfac* 
ture  of  stockings  and  twist  net,  and  the 
working  of  coal  mities.  Exclusive  of 
the  established  church,  there  are  in  this 
town  six  places  of  worship  for  Protest- ■ 
ants,  of  which  one  is  occupied  by  Pri-< 
mitive  Methodists,  ttyo  by  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  one  by  a  congregation,  of 
Independents,  whose  doctrines  are  Uni- 
tarian, one  by  a  congregiition  of  General 
Baptists,  and  one  by  a  congregation  of 
Calviuists.  Of  these  congregations,  four, 
that  is,  the  two 'Wesleyan  Methodists, 
the  Baptists,  and  the  Calviuists,  support 
Sunday  schools,  in  which  not  less  tiian 
700  poor  children  are  from  Sabbath  to 
'Sabbath  taught  to  read  by  gratuitous 
teachers.  It  is  nevertheless  a  curious 
fact,  that,  in  the  parliamentary  returns 
which  were  furnislicd  by  the  clergy  of 
the  sevenl  p«asUes>\  not  mg  Sonday . 
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scholar  is  stated  as  receiving  instruction 
in  this  tonrn ;  with  so  little  regard  to 
truth  and  decency  do  the^professed  agents 
of  the  State  in  matters  ecclesiastical 
and  moral,  conduct  themselves  towards 
that  Legislature,  firom  which  they  de- 
rive their  ample  endowments  and  ex- 
clusive privileges.  The  Parliament,  ten- 
dering the  moral  and  mental  welfare  of 
the  people,  ask  what  means  of  Sabbath 
instruction  exist  in  the  country  ?  the  ap- 
pointed and  paid  teachers  reply,  in  the 
very  face  equally  of  truth  and  a  good 
conscience,  in  the  instance  before  us, 

NONE. 

Ilkeston  Unitarian  J>iMsentar8. — ^This  con- 
gregation IS  the  most  ancient  in  the 
town.  Their  place  of  v/orship  appears 
to  have  been  erected  early  in  the  last 
century;  but  after  much  inqtiiry,  we 
have  not  been  able  'to  obtun  any  docu- 
ments respecting  it.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  any  of  its  ministers,  which  we 
have  met  with,  is  in  the  year  1735  ;  in 
which  year,  on  the  30th  of  November, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Platts,  pastor  of  the  dis- 
senting church  here,  died.  We  have  no 
account  how  the  congregation  was  sup- 
plied from  that  time  till  1750,  when 
Mr.  Williams  began  to  occupy  the  pul- 
pit, and  continued  so  to  do  till  his  de- 
cease, in  1783.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  he  endowed  the  meeting-house  with 
£40.  per  annum,  in  addition  to  some 
land  which  had  been  previously  be- 
,  queathed  to  it  by  a  Mr.  Rowe,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Davis,  sen., 
and  Mr,  Davis,  jun,,  who  preached  here 
till  1787,  when  they  were  succeeded  by 
Mr.  T.  Owen,  who  remained  here  till 
1791  •  The  next  minister  was  Mr.  Hewis, 
or  Hughes,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Walters,  till  1807.  In  1808,  Mr, 
Grundy,  now  of  Manchester,  supplied 
the  pulpit,  and  continued  to  fill  it  till 
1811.  He  was  succeeded  by-Mr.  White- 
HOUSB,  who  still  continues  to  preach  to 
this  congregation.  The.  attendance  is 
very  small. 

Ilkeston  General  Baptist  Congregation,— ^ 
This  congregation  had  its  origin  in  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Pickering 
and  Mr.  John  Tarrat,  ministers  of  the 
Baptist  church  at  Kegworth,  in  Leices- 
tershire, who  preached  occasionally  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  some  time  before 
the  year  1766,  in  Conseqiience  of  which 
a  small  meeting-house  was  erected  in 
that  year,  at  a  place  in  this  parish  called 
Little  Hullam.  This  place  was  taken 
down  in  1784,  and  a  more  commodious 
edifice  erected  in  the  following  year  at 
Ilkeston.  Those  members  of  the  Baptist 
church  of  Kegworth,  who  resided  at 
Ilkeston,  together  with  the  residents  at 
3malley,  and  several  of  the  surrounding 
Tillages,  at  the  same  time  separated 
themselves  from  the  church  i^t  Keg- 
wortbii  and.  formed  thpigii^yef  into  i. 


distinct  church.  Their  nilnister  was  Mr. 
John  Godoard,  who  was  afterward^ 
unanimously  called  to  the  pastoral  office, 
and  ordained  on  Whit  Monday  1789,  by 
Mr.  Dan,  Taylor  and  Mr.  Benjamin  LoUard^ 
Mr.  (Groddard's  ministry  was  very  pros- 
perous, and  he  continued  to  labour  among 
the  people  till  1795,  when  be  resigned 
his  office,  and  withdrew  from  the  church. 
Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Gpddard^ 
Mr.  William  Felkin,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  .was  called  to  preach 
regularly  at  Ilkeston  and  Smalley,  and 
the  congregation  increased  so  much  uu'* 
der  his  ministry,  that  it  was  fouQd  oe-. 
cessary  to  erect  a  gallery  in  the  meeting- 
house at  Ilkestop.  In  1800,  Mr.  Felkm 
.  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastoral  pffice  in 
the  church  at  Kegworth,  and  was  sue-, 
ceeded  in  the  same  year  in  this  place  by 
Mr.  William  Pickering,  whose  mini- 
stry was  eminently  beneficial  to  the  pcof 
pie.  In  the  year  1B07,  while  Mr.  Picker- 
ing had  charge  of  the  congregation,  a 
large  school  room,  capable  of  containing 
80  children,  was  erected  adjoining  to  the 
meeting-house.  Mr.  Pickering  con- 
tinued pastor  of  this  church  till  1815, 
when  be  removed  to  Stutcy  Bridge,  and 
the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  neighbouring 
ministers,  and  by  Mr.  West  and  Mr. 
Holmes,  who  were  members  of  the 
church,  till  Mr.  G.  W.  Purcell  came  to 
reside  among  them  about  two  years  sinCe, 
who  took  charge  of  the  church  and  con*> 
gregation,  and  is  at  present  their  pastor. 

llheslon  Calvinist  Congregation, — Of  the 
origin  and  history,  of  this  congregation 
the  following  account  has  been.commu- 
nicated  to  us :— <<  Some  time  before  the 
year  1770,  a  few  persons  in  this  town 
not  being  fully  satisfied  with  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  the  dissenting 
congregations  at  that  time  existing  here, 
began  to  attend  other  places  of  worship. 
Of  this  number  were  Mr.  Thomas  Barker 
and  Mr.  John  Bowes,  These  good  men 
frequentiy  travelled  upon  n  Sabbath 
morning  to  Breedon  en  the  Hill,  fi  distance 
of  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  miles^ 
where  they  heard  the  Kev.  Mr.  Laddon  . 
preach  twice,  and  returned  to  Ifkesto^ 
in  the  evening.  They  afterwards  became 
acquainted  with  the  Independent  congre- 
gation which  assembled  in  Castlegate, 
Nottingham,  with  whom  thev  united  in 
church  fellowsh'p.  From  this  time  mi-  ■. 
nisters  were  sent  upon  week-day  evenings 
to  preach  in  Mr.  Bowes's  house  at  Ilkes- 
ton. Among  these  was  the  late  Rev. 
Mr.  PorPLEWELL;  the  Rev,,  George 
Gill,  of  Market  Harborough ;  t^e  Rev. 
Jonathan  TooTHiLL,of  Hopton,  Yprk- 
shirej  the  Rev.  Timothy  Priestley, 
late  of  London ;  the  Rev.  Robert  Gal-  , 
land,  and  several  others  wfaio  had  been 
students,  under  the  Rev.  Janies  Scott>  of 
Heckmondwikei  Yorkshire.  Th^  Lord 
gref^ybjeaq^  tbepcactiBicvMt  labQim  of 
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theae  good  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  for 
the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  the  bnUd- 
ing  np  of  his  saints  in  their  most  holy 
faith.  The  congregation  continuing  to 
Increase,  the  friends  at  Nottingham  re- 
commended the  Ilkeston  people  to  unite 
with  the  congregation  which  assembled 
at  biocrgrem,  which  also  enjojred  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Ca^legate  church. 
After  this  union  was  form^  thtf  united 
congregation  agreed  to  inrite  the  Rev. 
Robert  Galland,  then  of  Warwick,  to 
take  the  oversight  of  this  infant  cause. 
He  accepted  th^  invitation  in  1770,  and 
receiving  encouragement  from  the  gene- 
rous friends  of  religion  at  Nottingham, 
*a  new  meeting-house  was  erected  at 
Ilkeston  in  the  following  year,  and  on 
the  25th  August,  1772,  a  church  was 
formed  on  the  congregational  plan,  which 
was  composed  of  twelve  members,^one 
of  whom  is  still  living.  On  the  4th  of 
November,  1772,  Mr.<jralland  was  or- 
dmned  to  the  pastoral  office  over  the 
church  and  congregation  of  Ilkeston, 
atid  the  congregation  at  Moorgreen,  in 
which  service  were  engaged  the  Rev. 
Richard  Plumb,  of  Nottingham,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Popplewell,  and  the  Rev.  T. 
PriesUey.  Mr.  Galland  continued  to 
labour  in  this  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard 
between  seven  and  eight  years,  but  ez-' 
periencing  a  rapid  decline  in  his  health, 
he  was  compelled,  by  that  and  other 
afflictive  circumstances,  to  remove  to  a 
less  arduous  fidd  of  usefulness  at  Holm- 
firtii,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1779, 
^Hhere  ht  continued  till  his  decease  on 
the  12th  of  January,  1801.  At  both 
places  he  was  highly  respected,  and  bis 
labours  were  crowned  with  considerable 
success.  On  the  23d  September,  1779, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Hall  was  ordained 
pastor  over  this  church.  He  was  a 
zealous  and  good  man  ;  his  conduct  cor- 
responding with  the  glorious  truths 
which  he  advocated;  when  he  took 
charge  of  the  congregation,  a  debt  re- 
mained upon  the  meeting-house,  for  the 
liquidation  of  which  he,  at  tlie  request  of 
the  people,  undertook  to  visit  London 
and  collect  money  from  the  religious 
public  there.  The  individual  who  sup- 
plied his  pulpit  in  his  absence  is  con- 
sidered as  having  sowed  the  seeds  of 
disaffection  among  his  people,  and 
alienated  their  affections  from  him  to 
sncb  a  degree,  that  a  division  ensued, 
wiiich  issued  in  his  voluntary  withdraw- 
ment  from  the  place.  He  was  succeeded 
on  the  4th  of  June,  1788,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
EntwistI'B,  a  man  of  popular  talents, 
under  whose  ministry,  during  the  former 
part  of  it,  the  congregations  increased 
much ;  a  gallery  was  erected  in  the  meet- 
ing-house at  Ilkeston,  and  the  old  meet- 
ing-house aft  Moorgreen  was  taken  down, 
'ai^  an  excellent  one  built  of  larger  di< 


neighbouring  Independent  ministers, 
preached  at  Belper  and  Mansfield.  In 
particular  he  preached  in  the  playhouse 
at  the  former  place,  and  was  the  first 
person  who  did  so ;  but  his  conduct  not 
proving  afterwards  to  be,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  people,  consistent  with  the 
obligations  of  his  ministerial  character, 
he  was  deserted  by  the  greater  part  of 
them,  and  removed  out  o(  the  neigh- 
bourhood. On  the  9th  of  April,  1795, 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  Sugden,  fit>m  the 
Independent  Academy,  at  Northowram,' 
in  Yorkshire,  was  set  apart  to  the  pas- 
toral office  over  th»  united  church  and 
congregation,  the  important  duties  of 
which  station  he  continued  to  discharge 
till  May,  1799,  when  he  removed  to 
Skipton,  in  Craven,  Yorkshire.  Mr. 
Sugden  conducted  himself  while  resident 
among  the  people  with  Christian  pru- 
dence, and  his  humility,  amiable  tem- 
per, and  circumspect  deportment  rained 
fpr  him  the  esteem  of  those  who  bad  ob- 
jected to  his  ordination  over  them.  In 
June,  1799,  the  Rev.  Josbua  Shaw, 
from  the  Independent  Academy  at  Ro- 
therham,  came  here  as  a  supply,  and 
after  some  time  received  a  unanimous 
call  to  be  their  pastor,  and  was  ordained 
on  the  10th  of  September,  1800,  by  the 
Rer.  Dr.  E.  Williams,  and  Messrs.  M. 
Phillips,  R.  AUtott,  J.  Kirkpatrick,  and 
J.  Whitehead.  Under  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Shaw,  ^ttended  with  the  divine  blessin^^, 
the  church  and  congregations  have  consi- 
derably increased.  In  1808,  a  room  for 
a  Sabbath  school  was  erected,  adjoining 
to  the  mcieting-house,  and  a  new  gallery 
in  it.  This  school  contains  more  than 
250  children.  The  school-room  is  also 
used  as  an  adult  school.  Connected  with 
this  congregation,  and  supplied  from  it 
with  teachers,  is  a  Sabbath  school  at 
Lucott  Gate,  in  the  parish  of  West 
Ha! lam,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Ilkeston,  which  did  contain 
140  children,  but  has  recently  suffered 
a  small  diminution  of  numbers,  occa* 
siofned  by  the  opening  of  a  Sunday  school 
in  the  parish  church.  The  itinerant  la- 
bours of  Mr.  Shaw  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ilkeston,  and  within  20  miles  of 
it,  both  in  Derbyshire,  and  Nottingham- 
shire, are  considerable,  and  the  congre- 
gations under  his  pastoral  care  contri- 
bute largely  to  the  Missionary,  Bible, 
and  other  benevolent  SocieUes. ' 

The  Greasley  and  Eastwood  Bible  So- 
ciety was  chiefly  raised  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  Mr.  Shaw,  who  has  been 
one  of  its  Secretaries  from  its  commence- 
ment in  1813.  It  has  circulate  between 
three  and  four  thousand  copies  of  the 
Holy  S<iriptures.  la  1815,  the  Com- 
mittee visited  the  whole  paridi  of  Il- 
keston, from  house  to  house,  in  order  to 
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with  reference  to  the  Divine  volume, 
and  it  was  found  tha^  fifty-two  iamilies 
possessed  the  word  of  God,  while  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  families  were  either 
en^rcly  destitute,  or  had  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  To  sup- 
ply this  deficiency,  the  parish  was  divided 
into  eleven  districts,  and  visited  every 
week  hy  an  equal  number  of  collectors, 
belonging  to  Uie  Baptist,  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  and  Independent  deno- 
minations ;  and  in  twelve  months 
the  poor  people  subscribed  nearly  forty 
pounds  to  supply  themselves  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  by  which  means  about 
200  copies  were  circuliited  in  the  parish 
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in  one  year.  For  upwards  of  ^  years, 
the  Independent  church  and  congrega- 
tion at  Ilkeston  Itave  enjoyed  great 
peace,  harmony,  and  prosperi^. 

KiRKiRBTON,  about  six  miles  from 
Bel  per.— A  small  chapel,  capable  of 
seating  about  120  persons,  was  erected 
at  this  place  a  few  years  since,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety for  Nottingham,  Ldcester,^  and 
Derbyshire.  The  congregation  is  in 
connection  with  Belper,  and  they  are 
partly  supplied  by  the  labours  of  Mr. 
George  Boden 


{Jo  he  continued.) 


II.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


ilfoimtNgfree  Vew  JndependetU  Meetings 
house, — On  Friday,  May  2d,  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  ff  new  Independent 
Meeting-house,  (45  by  39,)  was  laid  at 
Manningtree,  Enex,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Cox,  of  Hadletgh.  Messrs.  Muscutt 
and  Ainslie  engaged  in  the  devotional 
exercises.  In  the  evening  a  very  appro- 
priate sermon  was  preached  by  Mr, 
Derrick,  of  Colchester,  on  the  site  of  the 
intended  Meeting-house,  the  place  where 
the  congregation  usually  assembled  not 
being  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate 
the  friends. 

On  Wednesday,  July  30,  the  above 
Meeting-house  was  opened,  when  two 
excellent  sermons  were  preached,  one  in 
the  morning  by  the  llev.  J.  Blackburn, 
of  London,  from  Psalm  Ixxx.  1.  **  Thou 
that  dwellest,"  &c. ;  the  other  in  the 
^vemug,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Burls,  of  Mal- 
don,  from  1  John,  iv.  8.  **  God  is  love." 
The  other  parts  of  the  services  were  con- 
ducted by  Messrs.  Muscutt,  Pain,  Hor- 
dle,  Rogers,  Low,  Taylor,  and  Ainslie. 
The  services  were  very  numerously  at- 
tended, and  the  collections  amounted  to 
£37. 

Connected  mth  this  new  interest, 
there  is  a  meeting-house  at  Wix,  (lately 
erected  by  Isaac  Everett,  Eso.  of  Wix 
Lodge,  at  his  own  expense) ,  where  there 
is  preaching  every  Sid>bath  evening,  and 
once  in  every  alternate  week.  In  the 
two  congregations  there  are  from  seven 
to  eight  hundred  hearers,  and  2150  Sun- 
day-school children.  Mr.  Ainslie,  late  of 
Hoxton,  is  now  supplying  at  Manningtree 
and  Wix. 

Ordination. of  the  Rev.  Richard  Fletcher, 
—On  Thursday,  Sept.  18,  R.  Fletcher, 
late  of  Rotherham  College,  was  or^ 
dained  to  the  oversight  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  assembling  in  Ebenezer 
Chapel,  Darwen,  Lancashire.  The  Rev. 
W.  Jones,  of  Bolton,  commenced  the 
services  by  reading  the  Scriptures  and 

i>raver ;  the  Rev.  G.  Payne,  A.  M.  Theo- 
ogical  Tutor  of  Blackburn  College,  de- 
livered the  introductory  discourse,  on 
.the  Nature  of    a  Christian    Church, 


from  Acts  ii.  26,  and  asked  the  ques- 
tions ;  the  Rev.  W.  Roby,  of  Manches* 
ter,  offered  the  ordination  prayer ;  the 
Rev.  James  Bennett,  Tbeologijcal  Tutor 
of  Rotherham  College,  gave  the  charge 
to  the  minister,  from  Matt.  iv.  19 ;  tiie 
Rev.  P.  S.  Charrier,  of  Liverpool,  ad- 
dressed the  diurch  frt)m  Ezra  x.  4 ;  the 
Rev.  W.  Gill,  of  Walmsley,  concluded 
with  prayer,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Littier, 
of  Lower  Chapel,  Darwen,  read  the 
hymns.  '  The  chapel  was  crowded  to  ex- 
cess, and  the  services  were  highly  in- 
teresting. 

New  Churches^ — ^The  third  report  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  erection  of  new 
chucches  was  presented  to  Parliament  al 
the  close  of  the  last  Sessions,  and  gives  a 
minute  detail  of  their  proceedings.  It 
appears,  thlit  between  tiie  close  of  the  « 
last  report  and  the  present,  10  churcheA 
have  been  completed,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 14,030  persons,  two-thirds  of 
whom  will  have  firee  seats*  There  are 
44  churches  now  in  progress,  chiefly  in 
the  gothic  style,  which  will  seat  about 
75,000  persons,  half  of  which  will  be 
open  to  the  pool*,  lliese  are  expected  to 
cost  half  a  million  sterling.  Twenty-five 
plans  for  other  churches  are  now  before 
the  Commissioners,  which,  if  approved, 
will  provide  for  36,127  indiiddnals,  at 
the  cost  of  Jf248,240. ;  more  than  half 
of  these  seats  will  afford  gratuitous  ac<* 
commodation.  There  are  12  places  in 
which  the  Commissioners  have  resolved 
to  erect  either  churches  or  chapels,  but 
the  plans  for  them  have  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived, and  many  places  yet  unprovided 
for,  which  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Commis^oners  will  not  permit  them 
to  assist. 

hith  Working  School—The  Irish  Chro- 
nicle for  September  contains,  beside  other 
interesting  matter,  an  account  of  a  Work- 
ing School,  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  So- 
ciety ,"for  promoting  the  Gospel  in  Ire- 
land. Upwards  of  three  hundred  voung 
women  are  engaged  in  it,  and  speinmens 
of  the  work  have  been  sent  to  London, 
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Edition,  12mo.  3b. 

Travels;  comprising  Observations  made 
during  a  Residence  in  tbe  Tarentidse  and 
various  parts  of  tbe  Grecian  and  Pennine 
Alps,  in  SaVoy,  and  in  Switzerland,  and 
Auvergne,  in  tbe  Years  1826,  1821,  and 
1822.  By  Roben  Bakewell,  Esq.  In 
2  vols.  8vo.  «£1.  6s.  bound. 

Five  Lectures  on  tbe  Gospel  of  St 
Jobn,  as  bearing  Testimony  to  tbe  Divi* 
ni^  of  our  Saviour ;  delivered  in  l^e 
Friday  evenings  during  Lent,  1823.  By 
€.  J.  Blomfidd,  D.  D.  12mo.  2s. 

Woiks  of  tbe  late  Andrew  Fuller. 
Volume  tbe  Btb,  and  last.   8vo.  12s. 


Enquiries  relating  to  Atmospberic 
Pbsenomena,  as  affecting  tbe  Weatber, 
&c.  &c.  By  Tbomas  Foster.  Tbird 
Edition.  Price  15s.  bound. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study 
and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
By  Tbomas  Hartwell  Home,  M.A. 
Fourth  Editiod,  corrected.  Illustrated 
witb  Maps  and  Fac  Similes  of  Biblical 
MSS.  In  four  large  vols.  8vo.  ^3.  3s.— 
Possessors  of  former  e^tions  maj  have 
ftn  additionid  Fac  Simile  griitis,  on  ap- 
plying through  thdr  respective  Book- 
sellers. 

TbeWorics  of  Richard  Baxter.  Vol.  10. 
8to.  Price  128. 

Memoir  of  Miss  Fanny  Graham.  By 
tbe  Rev.  William  Hamilton,  Mimster  of 
Stratbblahe.  18mo.  4d. 

The  Scottish  Pulpit^  a  Collection  of 
Sermons,  by  eminent  Clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Edited  by  tbe  Rev. 
Robert  Gillan.    1  vol.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

A  Present  for  the  Convalescent.  By 
tbe  Rev.  John  Fry,  Rector  of  Desford, 
in  Leicestershire.    1  vol.  12mo.  4s. 

Choice  Pleasures  for  Youth,  recom- 
mended in  a  Series  of  Letters  £rom  a. 
Father  to  his  Son.  12mo. 

Sermons  originally  preached  in  tiie. 
Parish    Churches    ot  Whittington   and 
Tunstall.    By  William  Cams  Wilson,, 
M.  A.    1  vol.  12mo.  Price  Ss.  boards. 

Bible  Anecdotes.  By  tbe  Rev.  G.. 
Betts.  Price  4s. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  &c 

Communications  have  been  received  this  month  from  tiie  Rev.  J.  Blackburn— 
D.  R.  Thomason— -John  Davies— Joseph  Denton — Robert  Ainsley—J.  Leifcbild-* 
W.  Moorbouse— James  Matheson — G.  Betts— A.  Bishop — W.  &M>tt— S.  Percy— 
R.Fletcher. 

Also  from  Messrs.  J.  B.  Williams— J.  Si.  Buckingham— T.  Smith—A.  AUan— 
A.B.— A  Psedobaptist. 

It  is  quite  out  of  our  way  to  engage  in  ex-prnte  discussions  on  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press.  Tbe  papers  to  which  we  allude  are  ably  drawn  up,  and  we  have  1>een 
much  interested  by  their  perusal }  but  whatever  may  hare  been  the  impression  on  oar 
own  ndnds,  we  most  not  venture  on  new  and  doubtful  subjects. 

Our  friend  VoUnt  shall  bear  from  us  shortly.  We  are  afraid  that  bis  letter  was, 
as  he  suspects,  retui^ned,  oi  unpaid,  to  the  post  office.  We  regret  tbe  necesi&ty  fbr  a 
rigid  observance  ef  this  rule,  but  eveiy  one  who  has  bad  any  experience  in  the 
management  of  a  periodical,  will  have  mt  that  it  is  indispensable. 

The  stanzas  on  the  Cross  are  not  without  merit,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently 
correct  for  publication. 

Tbe  first  part  of  the  able  comment  on  Bishop  Heber  will  appear  in  cor  next 
nnmber. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  NOTCUTT, 

PASTOR  OF   THE  I>«D£PEKDENT  CHURCH  OF   CHRISTIANS,   MEETING 
IN  TACKET  STREET,  IPSWICH. 


C  Concluded  fr 

In  1765,  Mr,  Notcutt  \Q9t  his 
affectionate  wife,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-seven.  Her  fune* 
ral  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr. 
Gordon.  As  the  following  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  Mrs. 
N.'s  death  is  one  of  an  extraor- 
dinary'nature,  we  shall  quote  it 
in  the  words  of  the  Evangelical 
Magazine,  by  which  the  most 
respectable  anthority  is  vouched 
for  its  authenticity.  "  While  they 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Notcutt)  resided 
atThaxted,  and  before  they  had 
any  idea  ofremoving  from  thence, 
Mrs.  Notcutt  dreamed  one  night 
that  they  went  to  live  at  Ipswich, 
and  the  house  in'  which  she  ima- 
gined jhej  resided  was  so  im*-. 
pressed'  upon  her  mind,  that  when 
she  actually  went  there  some  years 
afterwards,  she  had  a  perfect  re- 
collection of  it.  She  also  dreamed , 
that  as  she  was  going  to  a  closet 
in  the  parlour;  her  nose  'began  to 
bleed,  and  that  it  would  be  found 
impossible  to  stop  the  blood  until 
she  had  lost  so  much  as  to  occa- 
sion her  death,  which  event  should 
happen,  forty  years  from  that  day. 
As  her  miira  was  very  deeply  im- 
pressed, she  wrote  down  in  her 
po>cket-book  the  day  of  the  month 
and  year  in  which  her  dream  oc- 
curred. Ift  proc^is  of  time  they 
went  to '  reside  at  Ipswich)  and^ 
Mirs.  N.,  OB  retnovkigr  to  her  nefw 
hals^tfon,  was  sarprized  to^iihd  it 
ceirrespofld  exactly  with  the  one 
shiG^h^  se^  id  her*dre^m-;  aild 
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also  the  very  same  doset^  in  going 
to  which,  she  thought  that  the 
fatal  incident  happened.  But  pa- 
>rental  duties,  together  with  the 
busy  concerns  of  life,  engaging 
her  attention,  these  circumstances 
were  soon  forgotten,  and  the  closet; 
was  frequented  for  a'  number  of 
years  without  any  fear  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  her  dream.  On 
Christtnas-day,  1765,  as  she  was' 
reaching  a  bottle  of  drops  from 
the  closet  to  give  Mr.  Notcutt, 
'who  was  confined  to  his  couch 
in  the  room,  her  nose  began  to 
bleed.  Finding,  after  some  time, 
that  all  means  to  stop  the  blood 
proved  ineffectual,  her  dream  came 
to. her  recollectioh,  and  she  re- 
quested one  of  h^r  attendants  to 
fetch  her  pocket-book,  directing 
them  where  to  find  it.  Upon  exa*- 
mining  it,  they  found,  to  their 
unspeakable  surprize,  that  it  was 
exactly  forty  years  from  the  time 
her  dream  had  occurred.  All 
methods  were  tried)  but  without 
effect;  and  as  the  m^ioal  attend- 
ant entered  the  room,  she  said  to 
him;  *  you  may  try  to  stop  the 
bleeding  if  you  please,  but  yoiill 
not  be  able.'  And  so  it  proved  in 
the  event.  Every  panrt  of  her 
dream  was  futlfillkl^:  atid  she  lan^ 
guished  from  Thursdatytiir  Siatur^ 
day,  when  she  swfeetly  fell  asleep^ 
in  Jesus."  For  the  last  two  yeirs^ 
of  hisFlife,^  Mr.=  N.  was  so  reduced'  ^ 
bylongiattd  pkinful  sickness,  that^ 
be  rarely  left  his  house,  and  never 
4C 
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officiated  in  the  meeting-house, 
except  occasionally  in  the  adftiini* 
stration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He, 
however,  never  forgot  the  resigna- 
tion he  owed  to  his  Father's  will : 
he  patiently  submitted,  and  with 
a  serene  and  placid  mind,  trusting 
in  the  mercies  of  God  through 
Christ,  and  enjoying  a  delightful 
anticipation  of  those  glories  which 
God  has  reserved  for  those  that 
love  him,  he  continued  to  wait 
for  his  own  dissolution,  which  took 
place  in  July  1756/  in  his  85th 
year.  He  was  interred  in  the 
ground  belonging  to  the  meeting- 
house. Mr.  E.  Cornell,  of  Col- 
chester, preached  his  funeral  ser- 
mon from  Heb.  xiii.  7»  in  which 
he  delivers  the  following  account 
of  Mr.  Notcutt's  ministerial  and 
private  character,  "  He  was  a 
wise  pastor  and  skilful  guide: 
he  was  far  from  pretendibg  to  have 
dominion  over  your  faith ;  yet  he 
laboured  to  keep  that  authority 
among  you,  which  became  the 
dignity  of  his  character  and  office, 
and  which  was  suited  to  your  edi- 
fication. He  was  a  wise  master- 
builder  in  the  house  and  temple 
of  the  living  God,  a  scribe  well 
instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  his  written  dis- 
courses, as  well  as  his  printed 
works,  by  which  *  being  dead,  he 
yet  speaketh,^  will  show  that  he 
was  abundantly  qualified  for  his 
work.  He  therein  hath  shown 
himself  a  workman  that  needed 
not  to  be  ashamed.  Christ  was 
the  gfeat  scope  and  end  of  his 
ministry,  as  he  declares^  and  the 
doctrines  of  grace  were  preached 
by  him ;  and  with  what  diligence, 
fidelity,  constancy,  and  care  he 
discharged  himself  in  his  work, 
you  are  his  witnesses,  and  God 
8^so :  he  laboured  in  the  word  and 
doctrine,  and  was  instant  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,-  readily 
embracing  oppprtunities  of  preach- 
ing and  doing  good  to  souls ;  his 
heart  appeared  in  his  work,  and 
what   he  spake  evidently  came 


from  his  hearty  and  had  a  tendency, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  do  good 
to  souls. . 

'*  And  it  must  be  said  of  him, 
that  he  lived  as  he  preached.  His 
doctrine  was  truly  exemplified  in 
his  life ;  and  he  was  himself  a 
"  living  epistle  of  Jesus  Christ, 
seen  and  read  of  all*'  that  con- 
versed with  him :  they  might  take 
knowledge  of  him,  that  he  had 
been  with  Jesus ;  that'  he  had  sat 
at  the  feet  of  his  divine  Mas- 
ter, learned  his  doctrine,  and 
copied  his  example ;  and  that  the 
same  mind,  in  its  measure,  was  in 
hini,  as  was  also  in  Christ.  The 
graces  of  the  Spirit  were  evident 
and  conspicuous  in  him  ;  'his  meek- 
ness, humility,  patience,  zeal^  and 
love,  were  very  evident.  His 
faith  in  God  was  great,  and  this 
divine  principle  was  apparent  in 
him,  in  the  whole  of  his  walk  and 
conversation.  He  lived  as  seeing 
him  that  is  invisible,  and  his  divine 
faith  influenced  him  to  abound  in 
the  fruits  of  righteousness,  with- 
out any  observable  stain  upon  his 
cliaracter,  as  a  Christian  and  a 
minister.  He  might  truly  appeal 
to  you,  as  the  Apostle  does  to  the 
Thessalonians — <  Ye  are  witnesses, 
and  God  also,  how  holily^  and 
justly,  and  unblameably  we  be- 
haved ourselves  among  you  that 
believe.'  1  Thess.  ii.  10,  With 
what  prudence,  gravity,  and  sweet- 
ness of  temper  he  walked  before 
you,  and  presided  over  you  in  the 
Lord,  you  all  know ;  he  was  meek 
and  humble  among  you,  and  gen- 
tle towards  all  men.  Ther«  was  a 
venerable  gravity,  joined  with 
an  affable  sweetness,  which  ran 
through  his  whole  temper  and 
conduct,  and  which  made  his 
company  truly  pleasant  and  de- 
lightful. He  was  a  man  of  a  pa- 
cific spirit,  and  would  sacrifice 
every  thing,  but  truth  and  holiness, 
for  it.  He  was  a  lively  example 
of  self-denial  and  weaneaness  from 
the  worlds  and  a  most  remarkable 
pattern  of  patience  under  the  af- 
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flictioghand  of  Godl;  tind  though 
God  was  pleased  to  train  him  up 
by  a  long  series  of  uncommon 
afflictions^  pains,  and  disorders, 
he  was  never  heard  to  murmur, 
and  would  hardly  allow  nature  to 
groan.  With  what  prudence, 
faithfulness,  diligence,  and  impar- 
tiality, he  discharged  the  several 
duties  x)f  his  office  among  you, 
God,  Christ,  •and  angels  are  wit- 
nesses ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  he 
has  received  the.  testimony  hereto, 
from  many  in  the  world  of  perfect 
spirits  ;  and  1  trust  there  are  many 
yet  living  among  you,  and  now 
here  present  before  God,  who  are 
the  seals  of  his  ministry,  and  will 
be  his  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord. 

**  I  might  trace  him  through  the 
several  relations  he  bore  in  life ; 
he  was  a  kind,  tender,  and  loving 
husband ;  an  affectionate  and  in- 
dufgent  father;  a  kind  master,  a 
sincere  and  faithful  friend ;  he  was, 
in  his  whole  deportment,  a'  true 
picture  of  genume  Christianity; 
and  without  any  suspicion  of  flat- 
tery^  1  think  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say,  he  was  one  of  the  best  men 
that  ever  I  knew.  He  died  in  the 
faith  of  those  doctrines  he  preached 
among  you,  and  he  tells  you,  in 
his  Pastor*^  Legacy,  *,That  if  he 
had  an  hundred  years  more  to 
minister,  he  would  preach  the 
same  things  he  had  .preached 
among  you/"  \ 

The  following  facts  are  recorded, 
as  illustrative  of  that  hatred  of  sin 
which  was  so  truly  characteristic 
of  this  man  of  God.  A  female 
who  lived  in  habits  of  sinful  in- 
timacy with  a  gentleman  of  Ips- 
wich, and  who  frequently  attended 
on  Mr.  Notcutt's  ministry,  on  one 
occasion  sent  him  half  a  guinea, 
as  her  subscription  towards  his 
support.  Mr.  Notcutt  returned 
the.  money,  with  a  remark  to  those 
with  whom  he  was  discoursing, 
'*  The  price  of  a  whore  shall  not 
defile  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord." 
On    asother  occasion^  observing 


some  young  persons  in  his  family 
amusing  themselves  with  the  dis- 
gusting conduct  of  a  man  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  he  gravely 
reproved  them  by  saying,  "  Fools 
make  a  mock  at  sin."  It  is  as- 
serted that  this  rebuke  was  so 
well  timed,  thai  they  never  forgot 
it.  Mr.  Notcutt's  literary  charac- 
ter, as  far  as  we  can  be  permitted  -" 
to  judge  from  the  few  works  of 
his  we  have  seen,  was  very  respect- 
able. We  know  few  books  in 
which  tjjere  is  more  of  the*unctipn 
of  religion,  than  in  his  practical 
pieces.  Belonging  to  that  true 
Calvinistic  school  which  exhibits 
its  peculiar  characteristics  in  rich 
displays  of  the  suitability  of  Christ 
to  the  sinner's  condition,  and  af- 
fecting and  impressive  invitations 
to  receive  him,  we  have  long  con- 
sidered his  sermons  as  specimens 
of  that  good  old  sound  divinity  of 
the  elder  nonconformists,  which 
retained  all  the  evangelical  richness 
of  the  puritans,  without  their  occa- 
sional grossness ;  and  he  borrowed 
much  ef  the  refinement  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
without  that  depreciation  of  Gos- 
pel truth  which  but  too  generally 
accompanied  those  graces.  Mr. 
Notcutt  had  six  children,  two  sons 
and  four  daughters,  all  born  while 
he  lived  at  Thaxted,  ,  His  eldest 
son,  John,  was  for  some  years 
minister  of  Green  Street  Meeting, 
Cambridge.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  having  embraced 
Socinianism^  he  left  the  ministry, 
and  retired  to  Ipswich.  There  he 
entered  into  business,  and  deceased 
in  1778.  His  son  George  was  for 
nearly  50  years  a  respected  dea- 
con of  the  church  to  which  his 
father  was  the  minister.  He  died 
in  1792,  aged  78  years.  Descend- 
ants of  this  honourable  family  are 
still  associated  with  the  dissenting 
cause,  one  of  them  a  highly  respect- 
able minister  of  an  Independent 
Church  in  one  of  the  eastern  coun- 
ties. 

Dr.  Gordon  retained  his   con- 
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pexioi)  with  the  church  at  Ipswich 
for  ten  years,  when  he  left  to  take 
chargeofthepeople  at  Gravel  Lane, 
Wappipg'.  After  the  lapse  of  a  feiy 
months,  Mr«  David  Edwards, ac- 
cepted the  call  of  the  desolate 
church,  to  which  he  became  pastor 
in  17()5.  He  left  them  in  1791,  and 
wp  succeeded  in  1792,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Atkinson,  of  Homerton 
Academy. 

MR.  NOTCUTT'8  works. 

1.  PI  RID  Reasons  for  Disseoting  from 
the  Church  of  England.  Bv  a  true  Pro- 
testant. 2Ut  edition,  published  in  1727. 

2.  A.  Believer's  Evidences  for  Heaven. 
%dL  edition,  published  1724. 

3.  the  Protcstax^t's  Resolution.  25th 
edition,  published  in  1728. 

4.  Short  Explanation  of  the  Assembly's 
Catechism.  By  W.  N.  pastor  of  a  Con- 
gregation at  Ipswich,  1726. 

5.  Prelude  to  the  Plays.  2d  editioi, 
1729. 


6.  HeSvenly  .Register,  1728. 

7.  Antichrist  Revealed;    a  Sermon, 
1728. 

8.  A  Serious  Call  to  Young  Persons : 
a  Sermon,  1729. 

9.  A  Treatise  of  Temptations,  1730. 

10.  Compendium  of  the   Covenants, 
1731. 

11.  Impartial    Review    of   Barclay's 
Apology,  1732. 

12.  A  Reply  to  H.  B.'a  Vindication  of 
Barclay,  1733. 

13.  Jesus  Christ  set  forth  as  Wonder- 
ful, 1733. 

14.  The  Happy  Exchange,  1733. 

15.  Repeated  Calls  of    Jesus  Christ 
to  Sinners,  1734. 

16.  Jesus  Christ  most 'Precious,  1735. 

17.  Everlasting  Love  and  Delights  of 
Jesus  Christ  with  the  Sons  of  Men,  1735. 

18.  Historv  of  Joseph,  in  Verse,  &c. 
1736.  " 

19.  Looking  Glass  for  English  Faces, 
1742. 

20.  True  Representation  of  DriuilLeQ- 
ness,  1743. 

21.  Dying  Pastor's  Legacy,  1744. 
OvinuB  InsulcB.  Miles* 
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ORIGINAL  ESSAYS,  COMMUNICATIONS,  &c. 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  QUES- 
T^ON  WHETHER  THE  APOSTLE, 
IN  THE  SEVENTH  CHAPTER 
OF  TriE  ROMANS,  REFERS  TO 
HI5  OWN  PERSONAL  EXPE- 
RIENCE, OR  TO  THAT  OF  A 
CONVINCED  BUT  UNCONVERT- 
ED MAN? 

TfiB  onus  probandi,  the  necessity 
c^  proving  their  position,  evidently 
devolves  on  those  who  deny  that 
th|S  apostle  is  speaking  of  himself 
in  this  chapter;  for  that  he  is,  his 
language,  by  the  ordinary  rules  of 
interpretation,  would  lead  every 
reader  to  suppose;  h^  does  not 
give  ^  single  hint  that  be  is  per- 
8on2U;ing  ai^othpr.  It  would  b^ 
4iffic:ult  to  find  apy  passage  of  the 
8|^e  l^ig^h,  where  the  pronoun, 
,  ^hich  ia  generi^lly  use4  to  desig- 
nate the  person  speaking  or  wri- 
ting, is  so  frequently  employee}, 
And  if  there  be  any  weight  in  tliQ 
remark  which  has  often  been  made, 
that,  in  the  practical  parts  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  s^ense  whi^h  pre- 
sents itself  to  a  plain,  intelligent 
Chpfti^/ppri^jjipg  ^8  Bible  in 


the  ex^cise  of  devotional  feelings, 
will  generally  be  the  correct  one; 
it  will  <^erate  with  all  its  force 
against  those  who  maintain  that 
the  apoj^tlie  is  here  speaking  of  the 
conflijct  which  sometimes  takes 
place,  between  conscience  and  pas- 
sion, in  the  breasts  of  the  unre- 
generate,  or  even  of  his  own  feel- 
ings when  he  was  first  convinced 
of  sil9 ;  for,  probably,  neither  of 
these  ideas  ever  occurred  to  a  plain 
CSiristiAn  left  to  the  reflections  of 
bis  own  mind,  or  even  would  oe- 
cur,  tp  the  end  of  jtime.  They 
hi^ve  been  devised  by  critics  or 
cpfpin^tator9  labouring  to  support 
a  system. 

The  principal  i^'guiuent  urged 
by  those  who  deny  that  the  apos^ 
tie  states  what  was  his  own  ex- 
perience, wl^enh?  wrote  this  chap- 
ter, is,  that  Uiere  are  some  ^pres* 
sions  in  it  w)uqh  could  not  apply  tp 
Paul  in  his  converted  s^it^  much 
l^fg  luni^st  all  the  high  attain- 
ments which  be  h^reaUze^wfa^n 
he  yf(^Qp^  thq  p«^gp  un^  copr 
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sideration.  How^  say  they>  could 
that  holy,  heavenly  apoistle,  who, 
under  the  iniluenee  of  the  purest 
motives,  was  devoting  all  his 
Energies  to  the  service  of  God, 
exclaim,  ^'  I  find  then  a  law  thail^ 
when  1  would  do  good,  evil  is 
present  with  me."  "  1  find  a  law 
in  my  members^  warring  against 
the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing 
me  into  captivity  to -the  law  of 
sin  which  is  in  my  members." 
'*  For  we  know  that  the  law  is 
spiritual,  but  I  am  carnal,  sold 
under  sin."  How,  say  they,  could 
stronger  language  than  this  be 
found  to  express  the  most  abject 
-'slavery  to  moral  evil?  To  this  I 
would  answer,  in  the  first  place, 
that  ia  the  same  chapter  there  are 
expressions,  the  application  of 
which  to  9XL  unconverted  person, 
is  much  more  difficult  to  be  con- 
ceived, much  jooore  obviously  con- 
trary to  the  statements  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  to 
tjbe  e3q[>erience  of  the  people  of 
God,  than  the  application  of  the 
passages  which  have  j^st  been 
<|uoted,  is  to  the  i^ost  emin^it 
saint  on  earth.  How,  for  instance^ 
can  it  b^  said  of  any  unregenerate 
perscm,  that  he  approves  of  die 
law  as  "  holy,  just,  and  good,"  or 
that;  ^e  '^  delights  in  the  law  of 
God  after  the  inward  man  ?"  To 
delight  in  the  law  of  God  is,  in 
Psalm  i.  1,^  2.,  stated  as  the  dis* 
tinguifihi^g  characteristic  of  the 
good  and  happy  man,  "  Blessed  is 
the  miui"  whose  '^delight  is  in 
the  law  of  God."  Can  that  which 
is  the  peculiar  trait  of  a  good 
man's  character,  the  very  sub« 
stance  of  his  moral  excellence,  the 
great  evidence  that  he  is  truly 
blessed^  ever  be  found  in  the 
breast  of  one  destitute  of  true  love 
tp  God  ai^  copsequently^  to  his 
law  ?  Thi9  expression,  "  1  delight 
in  tl^  l4w  of  God/'  5^0.  is,  it  appears 
to  me,  yearly  as  strong  as  that  of 
Dftyid,  "  O  how  love  I  thy  law  r 
And  yet,  in  the  very  same  Psakn, 
he  ex^i^vis,  **  My  90ul  deiiveth 


to  the  dust."  "  I  have  gone 
astray  like  a  lost  sheep."  The 
persons 'who  maintain  that  the  7th 
chapter  o^  the  Ronums  cannot  ap« 
ply  to  Paul  because  of  the  expres«> 
sions,  ^M  am  carnal,  sold  under 
sin,"  &c.  might  witjx  almost  e^ual 
propriety  assert  that  the  passages 
just  quoted  could  never  have  been 
uttered  by  the  author  of  the  119th 
Psalm,  as  a  part  of  his  own  ex« 
perience.  How,  they  mi^t  ex- 
claim, could  any  truly  pious  mmi, 
especially  how  could  the  author 
of  this  psalm,  which  discovers 
piety  almost  seraphic,  say,  "  My 
soul  deaveth  to  the  dust  ?"  How 
could  he  conclude  all  his  devout 
ai^irations,  his  strong  exj^ressions 
of  love  to  God,  and  delight  in  his 
law,  with  the  confession,  *^  1  have 
gohe  astray  like  a  lost  she^  ?" 
And  yet  he  has  done  so.  Aiid  it 
is  plaiA  that  these  words  referred 
to  his  {Mres^it  state,  for  he  imt 
mediatdy  ad^,  ^' Seds:  thy  sert* 
vant,  £[>r  I  do  not  forg^  tiiy 
word."  But  we,  may  well  retevt 
the  interrogations  oi  our  oppo- 
nents, and  ask,  how  cani  it  be 
asserted  of  the  '*  carnal  muid,** 
which  is  '^enmity  against  Gtid," 
and  '*  is  not  subject  to  the  law  ef 
Godj  neither  indeed  can  be,"  that 
it  aj^roves  of  the  law  as  '^  hply> 
just,  and  good,"  that  it  *^  deUghta. 
m  the  law  after  the  inw«*d  man  ?'* 
If  this  can  be  asserted  of  the 
unregenerate,  in  even  their  hi^est 
attainments,  when  they  can  say, 
respecting  all  the  precepts  of  the 
law,  as  far  as  external  conduct  is 
concerned,  '^  all  these  have  J  kept 
from  my  youth  up,"  where  would 
be  the  necessity  for  regenerating 
grace?  where  rtie  essential  di^ 
ference  between  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked  ?  where  the  propriety 
of  the  expressions,  **  Unless  a  man 
be  bom  again  he  cannot  enter 
ipto  the  kingdom  of  heaven/* 
*'  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a 
new  creature ;  cdd  things  aredone 
away,  behold  1  all  things  are  be- 
0(Hne  new,"  .  This  delight  in  the 
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law  of  God,  most  certainly  one  of 
the  principal  dispositions  of  the 
renewed  heart,  would  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  hjrpothesis  whidi 
we  are  opposing,  neeci  renovation, 
since  it  would  exist  In  hoth  the 
regenerate  and  the  unregenerate. 
The  work  of  grace,  the  change 
which  it  effects,  is,  by  God  himself, 
called  putting  his  law  into  the 
hearts  oixxien,  and  what  is  this  but 
'  inducing  thfem  to  delight  in  tliat 
law? 

But  to  advance  a  step  farther, 
it  is  unspeakably  more  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  carnal  mind  ckn 
be  said  to  approve  of  the  law  as 
"  holy,  just,  and  good ;"  and  to 
**  delight  in  it  after  the  inward, 
man,*'  than  how  a  truly  goo<l 
man,  how  even  a  saint  of  the 
highest  order  can  say,  ''  I  am 
carnal,  sold  under  sin."  When 
men  are  the  servants  oi  sin  they 
are  free  from  righteousness,  but 
the  servants  of  righteousness  are 
not  free  from  sin.  An  unre- 
generate  man  is  entirely  devoid  of 
any  principles  of  true  piety,  of 
any  real  delist  in  the  law  of  God ; 
the  apostle  Paul  himself  was  not 
entirely  free  from  depravity,  from 
flome  degree  of  aversion  to  the 
law,  else  now  could  he  say,  "  Not 
as  though  I  had  already  attain- 
ed, either  were  already  perfect." 
*'  Brethren,  I  count  not  myself 
to  have  attained."  And  hence, 
writing  to  the  Galatians,  he  days, 
in  language  which  he  evidently 
meant  to  apply  to  Christians  in 
general,  "  The  flesh  lusteth  against 
the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against 
the  flesh,  and  these  are  contrary 
"^  the  one  to  the  other,  so  that  ye 
cannot  do  the  things  that  you 
would."  These  persons  had  only 
too  much  cause  to  say  that  they 
were  carnal,  sold  under  sin.  In 
short,  there  is  an  important  sense, 
in  which  it  is  consistent  with 
truth  for  a  regenerate  man  to  say, 
I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin ;  there 
is  no  sense  in  which  an  unregenerate 
man  can  truly  say,  I  delight  in 


the  law  of  God,  after  the  inward 
man. 

The  persons  who  urge  the  ob- 
jection which  we  are  combating, 
seem  to  forget  at  what  the  apostle 
was  aiming — at  nothing  less  than 
perfection  in  holiness.  The  ex- 
pressions in  question  do  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  living  in  gross 
vice,  or  habitual  subjection  to  any 
depraved  disposition,  but  an  in- 
ability to  obtain  entire  freedom 
from  sin ;  and  till  this  is  acquired, 
moral  evil  holds  a  man  in  some 
degree  in  captivity ;  he  is  still  in  a 
sense  sdd  under  it  Slaves  in  the 
East  Indies,  we  are  told,  are  free, 
when  compared  with  those  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  yet  the  former 
are  still  slaves,  are  S(dd  under 
bondage,  when  compared  with 
those  who  are  literally  and  com- 
pletely free;  so  the  apostle  Paul 
was  free,  when  compared  with 
what  he  was  before  his  conver- 
sion; he  was  a  slave,  or  carnal, 
sold  under  sin,  compared  with 
what  he  would  be  in  heaven. 
Unless  we  maintain  that  he  was 
perfect,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  we  must  allow  that  he 
would  at  times  experience  de- 
ficiency and  deadness  of  religious 
feelings,  vain  thoughts,  and  irre^ 
gular  workings  o£  passion.  And 
his  high  attainments  in  holiness, 
including  acute  spiritual  sensi- 
bility, would  cause  him  to  feel 
these  most  keenly,  and  consequent- 
ly might  induce  him  to  use  the 
strong  expressions  in  question. 
Can  any  say  that  the  least  de^ 
flciency  <^  love  to  God  is  tor 
trifling  to  warrant  such  languages 
The  thousandth  part  of  what  Pau 
felt  of  remaining  depravity  would 
doubtless  cause  the  highest  angel 
in  heaven,  if  experienced  by  him, 
to  exclaim,  ''  That  which  T  do  I 
allow  not."  I  am  **  carnal,  sold 
under  sin."  The  apostle  had  in 
view  angelic  purity,  and  nothing 
short  of  it  could  satisfy  his  desires, 
or  crown  his  hopes. 

Those    who    deny    that    the 
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a{)ostle  18  here  stating  his  own  ex* 
perience^  maintain  that  he  very 
often  personates  a  character  which 
does  not  belong  to  him,  frequently 
uses  the  pronoan  I,  or  ive,  when 
he  does  not  intend  to  include  him* 
self.  But  they  have  not  been 
able  to  produce  many  passages  in 
which  he  has  done  so^  and  none 
of  these  few  are  at  all  similar  to 
this.  I  do  not  scruple  to  assert 
that  there  is  not,  in  all  his  writings^ 
perhaps  I  might  say  there  is  not 
in  the  whole  compass  of  writing, 
which  is  seriously  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction,  an  instance 
in  which  the  apostle,  or  any  other 
person,  speaks  of  himself  so  often, 
^  plainly,  and  pointedly,  without 
the  least  hint  or  intimation  that  he 
is  personating  the  character  of 
another,  and  yet  advances  some- 
thing which  cannot  apply  to  him- 
self. Macknight  refers  to  only 
one  instance,  Rom.  xiii.  11 — 13. 
'*  It  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of 
sleep,  for  now  is  our  salvation 
nearer  than  when  we  believed,"  &c. 
By  what  laws  of  interpretation  or 
criticism,  or  by  what  process  of 
reasoning,  it  can  be  rendered  even 
doubtful  that  the  apostle  meant  to 
include  himself  in  this  passage, 
I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
^  I  should  think  that  every  person, 
who  will  seriously  consider  it, 
must  see  that  these  verses  militate 

r'ust  the  hypothesis,  in  support 
which  they  are  quoted  by 
Macknight  Similar  observations 
might  be  made  on  Ronu  iii.  6; 
1  Cor.  X.  SO;  2  Cor.  iv.  16;  tlie 
only  passages  quoted  by  Dod- 
dridge. In  the  first  and  last  of 
these  Paul  undoubtedly  meant  to 
include  himself;  in  1  Cor.  x.  SO. 
he  supposes  that  his  own  liberty, 
as  readily  as  that  of  any  other 
person,  might  be  judged  by  ano- 
&er  man's  conscience. 

Did  I  not  fear  being  tedious, 
I  might  prove  at  large,  that  the 
apostle  is  careful  to  show  that  he 
ia  speaking,  when  he  says  "  I  am 
carnal,^    &c«,    of  remaining  de- 
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pravity, verse  17-  "Wherefore  it  la 
no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that 
dwelleth  in  me."  The  25th  verse 
is  plainly  intended  to  be  the  key 
to  the  whole  statement.  Besides, 
the  same  person  who  is  said  to  be 
ciuDal,  sold  under  sin,  is,  in  the 
25th  verse,  said  to  have  obtain- 
ed deliverance,  "  through  Jesus 
Christ;"  and  in  the  2d  verse  of 
Uie  8th  chapter,  to  have  been  made 
"  free  by  the  law  of  the  spirit  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus,  from  the  law 
of  sin  and  death."  It  deserves 
notice  too,  that  many  of  the  most 
pious  persons  that  ever  lived, 
have  used  the  language  in  ques- 
tion, flB  expressive  of  their  own 
experience.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  were  uttered  by  them,  as 
well  as  by  the  apostle  in  the  first 
instance,  as  the  language  of  a  soul 
deeply  sensible  of  the  holiness  of 
th^  Divine  Being,  and  of  its  own 
remaining  impurity;  and  conse- 
quently feeling  a  holy  impatience 
to  be  completely  delivered  from 
sin.  No  child  of  God  will  ever 
be  able  fully  to  do  that  which  he 
"  would,"  till  he  arrive  at  heaven. 

VOLENS. 


SEPULCHRES  AND  CEMETERIES. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  more 
emphatic  illustration  of  man's  cha* 
radteristic  insensibility  to  his  near- 
est and  roost  urgent  interests, 
than  the  levity  and  negligence 
with  which  so  many  habitually 
approach  the  most  awful  and 
overpowering  of  subjects.  Death 
and  the  grave  are  words  expres- 
sive of  events  and  circumstances 
so  momentous,  as  to  claims  at 
least,  seriousness  and  reflection 
from  the  mind  when  entering  on 
their  confines ;  and  yet  these  are 
chosen  by  the  Jester  as  the  objects 
of  his  shallow  mirth,  and  by  the 
malignant  infidel  as  the  stand 
whence  he  aims  his  shafts  against 
the  peace  of  mankind  and  the 
glory  of  Jehovah. 
,  There  are,  however,  better  fcel- 
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ingi  and  holier  tfympatfaies  in  the 
btuimn  heart ;  and^  though  liiese 
lire  pure  and  enlightened  only 
when  exalted  and  refined  by  the 
infl uenee  of  Christianity^  yet  they 
exist  throughout  the  various  kin* 
dreds  of  the  human  race.  The  re* 
lies  of  mortality  are  contemplated 
-with  reverence;  a  character  of 
saeredness  invests  the  sepulchre; 
and  among  all  the  tribes  which 
pec^le  the  surface  of  the  ^obe^ 
we  may  trace  the  vestiges,  or  ob- 
serve the  recent  evidences,  of  the 
religion  of  the  grave. 

Were  ^s  the  plaee  for  an  ex- 
tended dissertation,  or  were  not 
the  subject  of  too  large  a  scope 
for  a  light  and  limited  essay,  it 
might  be  neither  ungratifying  nor 
uninstructive  to  investigate'  the 
various  modes  of  funerri  celebra«» 
tlon,  and  the  different  forms  of 
sepulchral  memorial.  A  few  tran- 
sient sketches  are  all  that  c^n  be 
flittempted  here.  The  Catem  was, 
if  not  the  first,  yet  an  early  depo- 
sHoi^  of  the  wreck  of  mortality. 
The  strong  expression  of  the 
Patriarch—"  Give  me  a  posses- 
sion of  a  burying-place,  that .  / 
wtay  huiy  my  dmd  out  -of  my  si^ht*' 
-—is  the  language  of  human  feel- 
ing in  all  ages.  Even  Affection 
cannot  endure  to  watch  the  changes 
of  death  and  the  prc^ess  of  dis- 
solution ;  but  it  «eeks  out  a  secure 
resting-place  for  the  remains,  hd- 
lowed  by  a  thousand  recollections 
and  associations>  and  that  time- 
honoured  spot  is  marked  and 
i<iemorized  by  monumental  i^igns, 
or  by  the'  conspicuous  features  of 
natural  objects.  When  Abrahkm 
deposited  the  body  of  his  long- 
l6ved  Saoah  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pfdab,  he  inhitated  an  ancient 
custom,  and  his  posterity  retained 
it  so.  implicitly,  tl^t  where  the 
ittrtural  excavation  was  not  to  be 
found,  a  laborious  imitation  was^ 
made  the  substitiite,  and  the  sepul- 
dires  of  the  wealthy  and  the  great 
were  hewn  out  of-  th^  solid  rock. 
Stich^  werethe  tombs  of  th6  Kings 


of  Judah ;  and  it  was  in  this  way 
that  our  Divine  Master  **^made 
his  grave  with  the  rich  in  his 
death. - 

An  inscribed  Column  seems  to 
have  been  another  mode  of  fbne- 
ral  record.  The  "  pillar"  which 
Jacob  is  said  to  have  set  up  over 
the  grave  of  his  beloved  Rachel, 
was  of  uncertain  form.  The  ori-  ' 
ginal'WOrd  is  applicable  to  almost 
any  mode  of  structural  elevation, 
and  may  have  been  used  in  desig- 
nation of  a  single  stone,  a  cairn, 
a  regular  pyramid,  or  any  other 
of  the  various  erections,  simple  or 
complicated,  which  were  used,  in 
ancient  times,  to  signalize  the  spot 
where  lay  the  relics  of  the  loved, 
the  venerated,  or  the  dreaded. 
But  the  Greeks  were  accustomed 
to  employ  the  truncated  column 
CstSU)  specifically  as  the  memo- 
rial of  the  dead ;  it  was  a  monu- 
ment of  this  kind  that  attested  at 
Thermopylae,  the  devotedness  of 
the  three  hundred  to  the  laws  of 
Sparta,  and  that  recorded  at 
Marathon^  the  gratitude  of  Athens 
to  the  heix»es  of  Miltiades* 

These  were  the  simpler  forms 
of  giving  security  from  insult  or 
injury  to  the  honoured  remains  of 
the  departed,  and  of  transferring 
their  memory  to  fame ;  these  dura- 
ble but  unostentatious  monximents 
were  well  suited  to  the  expression 
of  private  grief  or  a  nation's  sor- 
rowing admiration.  But  vanity 
and  Timbition  sought  out  more 
imposing  inventions;  they  called 
into  requisition  the  utmost  efforts 
of  genius  and  labour;  and  en- 
deavoured.to  eternize 

**  The^loryand  tlie  nothing  of  a  name," 

by  the  proud  structures  c^  the 
architect,  and  the  living  imitations 
of  the  sculptor.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  society,  the  bank  of  tnrf 
which  marked  the  grave  of  the 
unnoted  individual,  swelled  into 
the  Barrow  and  the  Cairti  over  the 
sepulchre  of  the  chief^  and  this 
rude  memorial'of  departed  great* 
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0688  rose^  in  times  and  among  a 
people  of  lest  simplicity  and  more 
mechanical  skill,  into  the  masidve 
grandeur  of  the  Pyramid.  ^  The 
same  principle  may  be'  traced  in 
the  progress  of  refinement  itself.- 
While  private  wealth  and  taste 
adorned  the  tomb  with  the  devices 
of  art,  the  grief  bf  royal  widow- 
hood raised  the  Ic^y  and  unri- 
valled Mausoleum,  on  which  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  lavished  the 
utmost  treasures  of  their  skill; — 
ail  edifice,  emulated  in  later  ages, 
but  not  outdone,  by  the  pro- 
fuse magnifio^ice  of  me  Mole  of 
Adrian* 

The  same  elementary  design 
seems  to  have  pervaded  all  these 
varieties  <^  execution.  The  cave 
may  have  suggested  at  once  the 
fosse  and  the  mound.  The  Cavern 
which  our  early  ancestors  appear 
to  have  selected  as  their  place  of 
sepulture,  received  their  remains 
into  the  bosom  of  their  mother 
earth ;  ajid  the  Bock  overshadowed 
^tfaem  with  a  loAler  sepulchre  than 
any  that  could  be  raised  by  the 
htuids  and  engines  of  men.  The 
Moundy  as  a  memorial  of  the  dew 
parted,  has  been  fisund  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe ;  on  the 
Steppes  of  Tartary,  and  the  plains 
of  Greece ;  in  the  forests  of  Ger- 
many, and  on  the  shores  6f  Ana- 
tolia; in  the  wilds  of  America, 
and  In  the  interior  oi  New  Hol- 
land. 

That  principle  of  association 
whidi  links  man  in  living  brother- 
hood, aj^ars,  even  more  than 
that  of  convenience,  to  have  dic- 
tated the  use  of  cemeteries.  There 
is  something  so  delightful  in  the 
indulgence  of  the  social  feeling, 
that  we  are  not  unwilling  to  ex- 
tend it  beyond  the  limits  of  ani- 
mated existence.  The  idee  of  se- 
paration is  so  distressing,  that  we 
endeavour  to  counteract  it  by,  at 
least,  the  show  of  nnion.  Even 
when  the  burning  pile  was  em- 
ptied as  the  coBSiimer  of  the 
dead,  tiie  Mineral  lun  reoeivecl  the 
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ashes,  the  last  and  cherished  relics 
of  the  departed.  This  illustra- 
tion, indeed,  re^rs  to  a  class  of 
sonsibililies  allied  rather  to  the  . 
principle  of  affection  than  to  that  of 
mere  association,  and  though  these 
may,  perhaps,  be  ultimately  resolv- 
able into  the  same  element,  we 
may  suffer  it  to  stand  apart.  But 
the  nomadic  savage  bears  witness 
to  this  motive,  when  he  traverses 
deserts  to  bury  his  dead  among  the 
ancient  sepulchres  of  his  tribe. 
The  red  Indian  gives  testimony  to 
it  when,  on  the  Festival  of  the 
Dead,  he  revisits  the  graves  of 
his  fathers,  and  deposits  with  their 
fleshless  skeletons  the  remains  of 
his  companions.  The  traveller, 
too,  when  overtaken  on  a  foreign 
shore^  by  the  last  summons,  turns 
in  his  dying  hour  toward  his  na- 
tive land — Juices  moriens  reminis" 
ciiur  Argos — and,  shrinking  from  a 
distant  and  solitary  grave,  looks 
back,  with  unutterable  yearnings, 
.  to  the  sepulchres  of  his  fathers. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  of  contemplation  are  to  be 
found  in  those  inclpsures  where 
stand,  in  gloomy  ranks  or  in  cha- 
racteristic disarray,  the  tenements 
of  the  dead^  1  never — at  least 
•  when  in  a  state  of  right  feeling- 
look  upon  a  burying-place,  with- 
out strong  emotion.  It  is  the 
crowded  Caravanserai,  where  the 
traveller,  exhausted  by  a  long  and 
weary  pilgrimage,  lies  down  to 
take  his  last  sleep  ere  he  reach  his 
home.  He  is  at.  his  Journey's 
end,  and  when  he  quits  his  cham- 
ber on  his  waking,  his  first  step 
will  be  into  a.  new  region  where 
his  dwelling  shall  be  fixed  for 
ever !  Here  are  the  transient 
triumphs  of  the  king  of  terrors. 
Here  he  holds  his  revels,  and 
enriches  the  soil  with  wasteftd 
libations  of  human  life.  But  this 
way  shall  his  Conqueror  pass ; 
and  at  His  re-animating  presenqe, 
the  dead  shall  rise,  instuict  witli 
new  and  inextinguishaUe  life. 
There  are  in  different  parts  of 
4f  D  T 
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th^  worjd  some  peculiarly  inter- 
esting scenes  of  tnis  description — 
scenes  where  we  move  among  the 
dead  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times, 
with  emotions  and  recollections  of 
a  more  decided  and  impressive 
kind  than  those  which  affect  us 
amid  the  ordinary  receptacles  of 
mortality. 

Egypt,  the  origin  of  European 
invention  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
arts,  contains,  among  its  boundless 
stores  of  antiquity,  innumerable 
evidences  of  the  care  and  labour 
lavished  on  the  conservation  of  the 
last  remains  of  the  "  mortal  coil." 
The  tedious  processes  of  embalm- 
ing were  followed  by  the  equally 
protracted  preparation  of  the  coffin, 
the  sarcophagus,  or  the  excavation^ 
in  which  the  corpse  was  to  be 
deposited.  The  mummy-pits,  with 
their  long  galleries  and  countless 
niches,  were  the  cemeteries  of 
those  who  could  afford  the  neces- 
sary expenses.  The  Necropolis 
of  Thebes  occupies,  with  its  ex- 
tensive ranges,  a  space  covering 
not  less  than  half  a  square  league. 
The  royal  tombs  of  the  Thebaid, 
hewn,  like  the  former,  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  with  their  sculptures 
and  paintings,  and  granite  sarco- 
phagi, occupy  the  "  valley  of  the 
dead."  And  the  pyramids  of 
Gizeh  and  Sakharah  are  conspi- 
cuous monuments  which  sliow  the 
extent  of  'die  mighty  city  of 
Memphis,  by  marking  the  posi- 
tion of  the  great  *'  fields  of  death," 
which  received  into  their  vast  en- 
closure, the  successive  generations 
of  its  inhabitants.  Even  of  times 
&r  less  remote,  there  are  inte- 
resting remains.-  Modern  Cairo, 
like  ancient  Memphis,  has  ifs 
*'  city  of  the  dead;"  the  Mame- 
luke cemetery  stands  without  the 
walls  like  a  mass  of  brilliant  and 
fantastic  dwellings,  constructed  of 
white  marble,  and  ornamented 
with  columns,  domes,  and  veran- 
dahs, profusely  sculptured  and  gilt 
Bow  fearful  is  the  reflexion  that 
all  who  haiv^  through  thousands 


of  succeeding  y^ars,  tenanted  thes(» 
dwellings  o£^  mortality  which  are 
thus  extensively  scattered  over 
the  rocky  and  sterile  soil  of 
Egypt,  have  gone  down  to  **  the 
sides  of  the  pit"  under  deep  and 
destructive  delusion.  From  the 
blind  worshipper  of  Apis  to  the 
iHgotted  and  ferocious  votary  of 
Mohammed,  they  have  alike  sinned 
against  the  lam  wriilen  on  the  heart; 
wandering  from  the  path  of  pri- 
meval rectitude,  and  rejecting  thai 
which  might  be  known  of  God, 
they  became  vain  in  their  imagina-' 
tiom,  their  JboUsh  heart  was  dark" 
ened,  and  they  perished  in  their 
gainsaying. 

The  Roman  Catacombs  bring 
to  our  minds  better  feelings  and 
m(»*e  cheering  recollections.  In 
their  dark  and  silent  crypts  the 
persecuted  followers  of  Jesus  as- 
sembled for  the  worship  of  their 
God  and  Saviour.  Surrounded 
by  the  emblems  of  death,  and  the 
signs  of  mortality,  they  were 
raised  above  all  eardily  anxieties 
and  apprehensions,  and  endured, 
without  a  reverting  glance  io  a. 
perishing  world,  cruel  mockings 
and  scourgingsy  bonds  and  a  mise- 
rable death,  in  the  certain  and 
exulting  hope  of  a  glorious  resur- 
rection. There  cannot  be  on  this 
earth  so  sublime  a  spectacle  as  the 
agony  of  a  Christian  Martyr.  The 
child  of  God  amid  the  children 
of  perdition — the  heir  of  glory 
amid  the  inheritors  of  shame  and 
everlasting  confusion — the  faithfnl 
and  the  holy  amid  the  insults  and 
the  curses  of  murderers  and  bias-* 
phemers.  Under  the  fiercest  suf- 
ferings of  his  tormented  body,  he 
possesses  his  >  soul  in  patience ; 
fire  and  the  steel  are  but  the  per- 
mitted tests  of  his  confidence  in 
God ;  he  looks  forth  from  his  • 
scaffold  as  a  conqueror  from  his 
car  of  triumph-;-^he  soars  upward 
from  the  flame  a  spirit  of  light 
and  joy. 

The  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  de- 
rives its  name  ftom  a  tradition 
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that  its  superficial  soil  was  broirght 
by  the  Crusaders  ^from  the.  Holy 
Land.     It  is  a  spot  of  peculiar  in- 
terest»  not  so  much  from  the  re- 
pute  of  those  whose  remains  have 
been  deposited  within    its    pre- 
cincts^ as  from  the  singular  deco- 
rations of  its  cloistered  boundary. 
Nearly  every  artist  of  eminence, 
from  the  Greek  emigrants  who 
brought     into     Italy     the    first 
,  rude  elements  of  design,  to  the 
latest  maintainers  of  ItaHanr  fame, 
has  contributed  to  the  series  of 
wild  but  impressive  frescoes  which 
cover  the  inner  surface  of   the 
walls.     They  present  to  the  ob-  . 
server  a  connected  history^of  the 
progress  of  art,  and  telling,  as  they 
all  do,  some  fragment  of  the  dread 
story  of  eternity,  they  overwhelm 
the  mind  with  intense  and  un- 
wonted- feelings. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  visited 
the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise, 
near  the  metropolis  of  France^  and 
they  have  been  reminded  by  it  of 
the  scene  described  in  Holy  Writ— 
hi  the  garden  there  was  a  sepulchre. 
It  is  a  lovely  spot ;  and  yet  there  is 
something    in    the  artificial  and 
arbour-like  aspect  of  the  place, 
that  is  but  ill-suited  to  its  purpose. 
Roses  and  lilies  do  not  harmonize 
with  the  stern  aspect  of  death ; 
bowers   and    festoons    are    signs 
rather    of    festivity    than    grief. 
ScHTow  ceases  when  we  can  find 
relief  in  chasing  trifles  round  the 
grave  of   those  whom   we  have 
loved.     Still  it  is  a  lovely  spot ; — 
to  those  at  l^east  who  wander  in 
its  leafy  labyrinths  without  the 
bitter  feeling  that  they  contain  in 
some  one  of  their  green  recesses, 
the  8€k1  that  Covers  the  remains 
of  a  beloved  friend  or  relative  of 
our  own.     There  is  a  season  in- 
deed  when  all  this  scetiery  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  its  object, 
when   the  exterior  garb  and  the 
moral  instruction  give  intensity  to 
each  other.     When  the  withering 
blast  of  winter  has  stripped  these 
branches  of  their  gay  and  various 


green ;  when  these  bright  children 
of  summer  have  flung  their  bril- 
liant chaplets  to  the  ground,  and 
all  around  us  blends  into  one  sad- 
dening lesson  of  decay  and  morta- 
lity, then,  and  then  only,  may  the 
mourner  find   in   the   scenery  of 
this  garden  of  the  dead^  a  retire- 
ment suited  to  the  reality  ofgrief. 
Realms  of  inferior  civilization  ex- 
hibit a  finer  sense  of  the  true  cha- 
racter of  grief  in  the   wildness 
and  seclusion  of  their  cemeteries. 
The  Tonga  chief  raises  the  gra« 
duated  p3rramids  of  his  Fiatooka 
amid    tne  native  forests  of   his 
isle,  and  the  flowers  which  spring       * 
on  its  summit  and  around  its  base 
are  those  scattered  by  the  hand  of 
nature.     The  sepulchral  caves  \n 
which  the  islanders  of  Loo-choo 
deposit    the  last  relics,  of  their 
dead,    are    richly  adorned    with 
hanging  foliage ;  but  the  decora- 
tions of  this  singularly  impressive 
scene  bear  no  trace  of  human  ar^ 
tifice.       Solitude  and  separation 
are  the  characters  of  this  secluded 
spot,  and  the  dense  verdure  which 
clothes  the  mountain  adds,  by  its 
untrained  wildness,  to  the  gloom 
of  the  frowning  precipice- 
There  is  something  in  the  style 
and  structure  of  the  Gothic  Ca- 
thedral that   seems  peculiarly  to 
fit  it  for  the  purposes  of  sepulture; 
not  indiscriminate,   but  of  those 
whose  monuments  may  bear,  with- 
out a  satire,  the  inscription  which 
records  a  nation's  grateful  praise.    . 
The  marble  which  gives  to  futu- 
rity the  features  of  those  who  have 
been  conspicuous  for  genuine  ex- 
cellence,  is  a  fit    adornment  for 
the  long-drawn  aisles  and  fretted  . 
vaults    of   those    noble    edifices. 
The  "  dim  religious  light"  which 
gives  a  solemn  and  shadowy  cha- 
racter to  every  object  around,  is  a 
fitting  illumination  for  the  mansion 
of  the  dead.* 

•  Assuredly,  while  I  write  this,  1  have 
not  Westminster  Abbey  in  my  mind's 
eye.  The  strHnge  caricatures  which  ob- 
trude themselves  on  the  sight,  have  the 
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It  will  appear  to  flomeattarange 
transition  from  grandeur  to  ap- 
pai^ent  meanness,  when  1  pass 
from  cathedrals— -York-Minster,  or 
Notre  Dame — ^to  Bunhill  Fields, 
with  its  bride  walls,  huddled 
tombstones,  and  dreary  aspect. 
It  willappear  so,  however,  to  none 
but  the  rash  in  judgment.  Be- 
neath the  feiry  tracery  <tf  the 
hanging  vault,  and  the  deep  shade 
of  the  clustering  column,  lie 
warriors,  prelates,  poets,,  painters, 
historians,    and    jAilosophers,— 

«  Lights  of  tke  ^oiW,  and  demigods  of 
fame." 

with  proud  inscriptions  and  he* 
raldic  blaeonfy.  Beneath  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  with  scarce 
a  stone  to  mark  their  humble 
grave,  lie  the  servants  of  the 
living  God— ttie  warriors,  who 
bav«  "bought  the  fight,  tfee  battle 
won"^— phflosophers  of  the  right 
Mflimp,  learned  in  Christian  lore, 
and  wise  for  etcfttnky — roenw^ose 
imaginatbn  has  borrowed  light 
and  warmth  from  the  flame  of  in- 
spiration, and  whose  hearts  have 
glowed  ^tli  ^vineTafiections  be- 
neath the  kindlmg  influences  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  When  the  time 
shall  come  to  try  every  man's  work, 
of  what  sari  it  is — ^when  the  mom- 
air  of  mockery  rather  than  of  soleoai^y ; 
and  the  grotesque  jumble  of  all  sorts 
of  designs  ahd  executions,  jammed  and 
dov«-taUed  into  every  vacant  niche,  sets 
taste,  right  feeling,  and  gravity,  alto 
at  defiance.  Neither  can  ^I  forbear  the 
expression  of  a  dissenting  antipathy  to 
these  places  considered  as  the  Scenes  of 
refimned  worship.  The  Jupction  is  in 
wretched  taste.  The  grand  structores  of 
our  ancestohi  were  the  fittest  theatres 
imaginable  for  the  splendid  spectacle  of 
papal  idolatry  J  the  lon^  train  of  prelates, 
priests,  and  acolytes,  with  train  and 
torch-bearers,  and  rubes  and  crosiers, 
moved  wiUi  heathenish  n^agnifioence 
along  the  aisles  of  a  pagan  temple  with 
a  Christian  name;  but,  nowadays,  we 
have  nothing  but  a  mock  procession  of 
half-a  dozen  choristers,  and  half- a  score 
dirty  singing  boys,  with  an  odd  beadle  or 
two,  and  a  stray  verger— a  mere  puppet- 
show  compared  with  the  "  pomp,  pride 
^  and  circumstance"  of  Romish  Cathedral* 
Mtorship. 
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ulg  of  the  remrMstioB  shatt  dawn 
an  the  riven  tomb,  aad  the  reani- 
mated day,  and  the  hosts  of  time 
shall  stand  to  receive  the  awaard  of 
eternity,  this  litde  and  neglected 
apot  will  send  fertli  its  thousands 
to  hail  the  commg  of  their  be^ 
loved  Lord.  As  I  wancker  among 
these  mouldering  tombe  and  fad- 
ing inscriptiont,  I  trace  the  vene- 
rated names  of  those  whfO  have 
left  behind  them  a  dying  testt* 
mony  of  triumphant  ftsd^-^ving 
assurance  tiiat  in  tibe  fintd  d«f 
they  .shall  rise  to  giory,  honcfin^ 
and  immortality. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  SOME  VAS- 
SAGES  m  BlSHOf*  HEBKR*S 
LIFE  OF  BISHOP' JEREMY  TAY- 
LOR. 


Ulud  tamea  te  esse  mdnomtwii  v<do  t 
primnm  qualia  es,  t^em  te  esse  -eix- 

isl^mes :  lit  quantum  k  rerum  turpitu- 
dine  abeo,  tantum  te  a  verborom  liber- 
tate  sejungas ;  deinde  ut  ea  in  ^tenmi 
ne  dicas,  qns  ciHn  tibt  fUsA  respoiisa 
nat,  eruhe8caB.<»*Cicff«» 

The  name  of  Philip  Henry  ttanck 
so  deservedly  high,  and  Itti  oon4 
Kientiousness,  moderation,  and  in- 
tegrity, have  so  long  elicited  the 
commendatioYi  of  all  piuties,  at  to 
render  it  a  source  of  grief  that  the 
admirable  prindpks  expressed  in 
his  Hfe,  and  which  ao  unifoiwly 
governed  his  conduct,  should,  in 
any  instance,  be  mi«*epresented. 
The  mischief  thereby  occanoned 
is  kicalculable ;  fiilse  impressions 
are  made,  bigotry  is  fostered,  and 
prejudices,  alike  hostile  to  onnfot 
and  to  truth,  are  excited.  Thus 
the  benefits  of  christian  union  be- 
ing disturbed,  and  the  mind  finng 
upon  points  confessedly  non-essen- 
tial,  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
immoderate  in  expectation,  and 
uncharitable  in  judgment  The 
history  of  Nonconformi^  presoitB 
an  ample  ilkistradon  ci  ^bsae  ve- 
markjs ;  and  so  long  as  the  Life  of 
Mr.  Henry  is  read,  the  elevated 
meekness  of  wisdom  whidi  cftia- 
racterised  him,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
operate  with  a  comiteracting  in- 
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flatnoe,  txmsaauA  do*  mpsct, 
«nd  insure  a  laudable  imitatMn. 

Th©  "Act  cif  Ejection"  in  l669, 
whose  fktal  history  that  Life  illin- 
trates,  havingf,  in  a  recent  publicar 
tion,  distinguished  for  iu  viyadty 
and  acumen,  *  been  arowedl j  jus- 
tified, and  Philip  Henry  not  only 
necesfsarily  implicated,  bat  spc^ 
ciaQy,  thou^  respecftftilly,  intr^ 
dvceid,  isome,  ait  least,  of  the  con- 
nected staieinents  daim  attentiotk 
Were  they,  indeed,  to  pass  witlMmt 
remade,  the  greaH  and  good  man 
just  named,  and  his  nonamform- 
ing  brethren^  would  be  tamely 
subjected  to  impotatioM  which> 
wH^ut  tttributing  any  wrong  in- 
tention to  the  esthiMible  writer,  ape 
regarded  both  as  mistalLen  and  in- 
jurious.  Could  the  misrepresenta- 
tion lutve  been  consid^ed  as  a 
mere  •*  hrutum  ftdmen"  silence 
would  have  been  the  appropriate 
reply;  but  die  auUior's  acquire- 
ments, his  candoiur,  and  his  de- 
s«*ved  influence^  nender  the  ef- 
fects, of  neoessity>  only  evil. 

Bishop  Heber,  in  reference  to 
the  events  of  the  middle  part  of 
^e  17th  century,  affirms,  that 
"  wicked  and  unwise  as  was  the 
retaliation  which  a  few  years 
afterwards  (the  restcnration  d 
Charles  II.)  the  Episcopalians  in- 
flicted on  their  opponents,  it  was  no 
mor^  than  retaliation  afW  all,  and 
what  the  opposite  party,  therefore, 
m  their  own  principles,  had  no 
right  to  complain  of/'  f 

And  then,  explicitly  noticing 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  he  ol^ 
serves,  that  "it  is  no  less  true 
than  strange  that  this  great  quar- 
rel, which  .divided  so  many  holy 
and  learned  preachers  of  the  com- 
mon faith,   was   occasioned    imd 

♦  The  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.  kc. 
Works  by  Reginald  Heber,  (now  D.  D. 
and  Lord  Bisbop  of  Calcutta,)  A.  M., 
Canon  of  St  Asaph,  Rector  of  Hodnett, 
and  late  FeUow  of  All  Souls  CoUegfe, 
Oxford,  ia  15  yolomes.  Oct.  1822. 
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perpetuated  by  nen  who,  diiefly 
resting  their  objectione  to  the  form 
and  c^our  of  an  ecd^iastieal  gar- 
ment, the  wording  of  a  prayer,  or 
the  injunction  of  kneeling  at  the 
Euch^ist,  w^e  willing,  for  que»- 
tiom  like  these,  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  religious  worlds  and 
subject  themselves  to  the  same 
severities  which  they  had  previ- 
ously inflicted  on  the  episcqaal 


It  is  ea^  to  concede  that  no 
party  at  the  time  referred  to  had 
been  found  (the  Independents  it 
may  have  been  noticed  eely  ex- 
cepted)  *'  to  perceive  the  wicked- 
ness of  persecution  in  the  abstract, 
or  the  moral  unfitness  of  tempond 
punishment  as  an  ei^ine  of  reli- 
gions controversy,  t"  Nor,  if  af- 
firmed, could  it  have  been  dis- 
proved, "  that  the  very  import  of 
toleration  then  surpassed  compre* 
hen8i0n«"{  But  it  cannot  there- 
Tore  follow,  from  such  a  conces- 
sion, candid  as  at  first  it  appears, 
that  persecution  commenced  with 
Nonconformity  under  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  that  all  the  dis- 
graceful scenes  which  followed 
upon  the  Restoration,  were  re- 
taliation deserved,  and  leaving  the 
pitiful  objects  no  right  to  com- 
plain. This,  were  it  merely  in- 
ferential, would  be  objectionable, 
but  as  a  positive  statement  it  de- 
8«*ves  censure. 

The  history  oi  English  Non- 
conformity, whatever  preference 
may  be  given  to  the.  Bishop's 
^mode  of  representation,  will  show 
that  persecution,  in  reference  to 
the  "quarrel"  in  question,  began 
long  before  the  Cromwellian  aera, 
and  emanated  chiefly  from  the 
rochet  and  the  mitre.  §     To  this 


*  Life  of  Taylor,  pp.  xdx.  c. 

f  lb.  p.xxviii. 

X  ^ee  Ornie*8  Life  of  Dr.  Owen,  p.  42, 
&c. 

§  See  tbe  Laws  of  Elizabeth,  James, 
tbe  Firsts  and  Charles  th«  First :  also 
the  Protestation  of  the  Kiaig's  Supro- 
macie,  made  in  the  Name  of  the  afflicted 
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Observations  on  some  Passages  in  [[NoTSMBUt 


succeeded  oppression  the  most  in*  cessoi^Sy  James  the  First.  Thecon- 
veterate  and  severe^  not  so  much  sequences  were,  that  the  "^houses 
because  oi  frivolous  scruples,  but  of  the  Puritans  were  rifled,  they 
because  the  articles  which  arro-  were  exposed  to  bitter  want  and 
gated  the  authority  of  enjoining  sufferings,  and,  not  to  mention 
rites  ai\d  ceremonies  were  strong-  numberless  other  indignities,  * 
\y  objected  to,  and  subscription  were  compelled  to  quit  their  be- 
resolutely  refused.  Add  to  this  loved  country,  to  enjoy  in  inhos- 
the  imposition  of  the  surplice  and  ptable  climes  the  privileges  they 
cap,  and  bowing  at  the  name  of  were  refused  at  home.  All  these 
Jesus;  scruples  about  Christ's  occurrences,,  the  reader  will  ob- 
descent  into  hell ;    holiness  and  serve,  took  place  before  the  Com- 


strictness  of  life,  manifested  in 
'*  Sabbatarian  rigours,*  which  pre- 
judiced men  against. the  church 
festivals ;"  t  refiisals  to  command 
people  to  break  the  Sabbath  by 
wicked  sports,  and  from  the  pul- 


monwealth. 

But  to  approach  nearer  to  the 
time  when  ibe  ''episcopal  clergy '^ 
inflicted  upon  the  persecuting  non* 
conformists^  the  severities,  accord- 
ing to  Bishop  Heber,  of  a  jtuti' 


pit  to  permit  the  King  to  break  Jlable  retaliation  !  It  may,  in  this 
the  divine  law;  and  a  oonscien-  View,  be  remarked,  that  the  ob- 
tious  advocacy  of  the  validity  of  jections  already  noticed  were 
ordination  without  the  hands  oi  a  much  increased  by  an  evident  in- 
bishop,  **  thereby  breaking  the  dination  in  the  dominant  party  to 
apostolical    successicm,    which  is    relax  the  principles  of  the  Refbr- 


the  very  essence  of  episcopacy."  % 
Such  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  early  state  of  the  controversy. 
It  disturbed  the  whole  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  and  part  of  her  suc- 


Ministera,  A.D.  1605. — Neal's  History, 
vol.  2.  pp.  66,  67.— Brook's  History  of 
Religious  Liberty,  roL  1.  and  2.  pasnm,      .     ,       ,  .      ,  - 

•  Among  their  eztrayagance^th?  Sab-    mchned,  mamtained  a  firm  atti-r 
batarian  doctrine,  which  was  broached    tude   of  resistance.     This   neces- 


mation,  to  oppose  the  doctrines 
usually  styled  Calvinistic,  and  to 
promote  more  stedfastly  outward 
pomposity  in  worship,  rather  than 
a  spiritual  simplicity.  Thus  a 
dread  of  Popert/  was  strongly  ex- 
cited, t  and  against  a  return  to 
it,  the  persons,  both  in  church 
and  state,  who  were  puritanically 


about  this  time,  and  spread  wonderfully 
among  the  Puritans,  may  be  recorded 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  Scholars 
must  not  study  the  sciences,  nor  lawyers 
entertain  clients,  nor  peruse  evidences. 
Serjeants,  apparitors,  and  summoners, 
must  be  prohibited  executing  their  re- 
spective offices ;  Justices  of  Peace  are 
not  to  take  examinations,  nor  to  act 
upon  that  day.  No  public  entertain- 
ments, or  wedding  dinners,  are  to  be 
made.  Lastly,  all  diversions,  lawful 
upon  other  day?,  are  to  be  forborne; 
and  no  person  to  discourse  of  recrea- 
tions, news,  or  business.    This  gloomy 


sarily  interfered  with  the  measures 
of  the  bishops,  who,  with  Laud  at 
their  head,  and  a  court  swayed  by 
his  influence,  became  more  than 
ever  intolerant.  Indeed,  an  iron 
rule  characterised  prelacy,  and  was 
aided  by  all  the  terrors  of  the  Star 
Chamber.  Against  such  encroach- 
ments on  the  rights  of  liberty  and 
conscience  the  Puritans  protested, 
and,  with  the  bravery  of  a  pure 
mind,   preferred,   at  all  hazards. 


doctrine,  so  exacUy  suiting  the  temper    the   simplicity  of  Christianity  to 

any  casuistry,  however  dexterous 
or  alluring.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, one  of  the  number.  Dr. 


of  the  Puritans,  was  eagerly  received, 
and  became  very  popular.  The  Church- 
. man's  Memorial,  vol,  1.  pp.^lxiv.  Ixv. 
General  Introduction,  ed.  1802.  Com- 
pare with  this,  Exod.  XX.  8,  9,  10,  II. 
Isa.  Iviii.  13,  14.    Ezck.  xx.  20. 

f  The  Churchman's  Memorial,  Intro- 
duction, voLl.  p.lxvi. 

J  lb.  p.  Ixxv. 


*  See  Neal's  History,  pamm, 

f  See  the  Confessional,  by  the  Rtv. 

Archdeacon    Blackbome,    p.  289,   ed. 

1767. 
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Heber'i  Life  ofJcren^  Taylor, 


Alexander  Lei^ton«  the  father  of 
tbe  devout  Archbishop,  published 
a  book,    entitled,    "  Sion's   Plea 
against  Prelacy."     Had  his  treat- 
ment admitted  of  justification,  the 
alleged  acrimony,  as  it  cannot  be 
defended,   should  have  been  re- 
probated :  bat  the  fact  is,  that  for 
his  "  Hea"  he  was  insulted  with 
a  mock  trial,  fined  ten  thousand 
pounds,  deprived  of  the  ministerial 
office — Sentenced  to  be  twice  set 
in   the    pillory,    to  be    publidy 
whipped,  to  have  his  ears  cut  off, 
and  both  his  nostrils  slit,  his  cheek  / 
branded  with  the  letters  S.  S.  a 
sower  of  sedition,  ^nd  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet  Prison  for  life. 
And,   while  the  court  was  pro- 
nouncing this  barbarous  sentence. 
Laud  pulled  off  bis  cap,  and,  at 
the   close,    gave    God    thanks.* 
The  horrid  sentence  was  executed, 
November  1630,   with  the  most 
rigorous  punctuality,  in  the  midst 
of  frost  and  snow.     On  this  nar- 
rative the  writer  only  remarks, 
that  it  preceded  "the  severities" 
on  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  is 
selected  from    hundr^    of   in- 
stances, merely  to  show  how  far 
the  insinuation  is  correct,  which 
would  render  it  credible,  that  per- 
secution originated  with  the  Non- 
eonfbnnists,  and  became,  in  the 
episcopal  clergy,  righteous  retalia^ 
Hon. 

Were  it,  however,  stated,  that 
the  accusation  thus  levelled  against 
the  most  valiant  asserters  of  Eng- 
lish rights,  is  strictly  applicable 
only  to  the  hierarchy ^  it  would  be 
in  unison  with  records  which  ad- 
mit of  no  impeachment.  N(^ 
would  it  be  less  safe  to  affirm, 
that  all  the  sufferings  inflicted 
upon  the  Episcopalians,  during 
the  period  referred  to,  whether 
hy  sequestrations  or  other  seve^ 
rities^  were  literally  the  natural 
consequence,  as  things  then  stood, 

•  Life  of  Abp.  Leighton.  Works  by 
Dr.  Jerineot,  rol.  1.  p.  ir.  ed.  1820. 
Also  see  Brook's  Lires  of  the  Puritans, 
Tol.2.  pp.  476-4^. 
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of  their  previous,  and  long-con- 
tinued^ and  unmingled  oppres« 
sions ;  and,  therefore,  to  reverse 
the  reverend  Prelate's  phraseology, 
that  they,  on  their  own  principles 
and  actions,  wec^  deprived  of 
complaint.  ♦ 

But,  cordially  abandoning  even 
the  appearance  of  justifying  per- 
secution in  any  party,  it  may  be 
noticed  that  the  subject  is  capable 
of  another  aspect,  even  if  all  ob- 
jection to  the  alleged  justifiable 
retaliation  be,  for  a  moment,  sur- 
rendered. A  few  facts  will  show 
that  a  comparison  of  the  conduct 
of  the  two  parties  will  elicit  a  tes- 
timony not  disreputable  to  the 
Nonconformists.  The  Parliament 
allowed  the  sequestered  clergy  a 
fifth  part  of  their  income,  al- 
though turned  out  for  insuf- 
ficiency, or  scandal;  the  money 
raised  by  the  sale  of  cathedral 
lands  was  vested  in  trustees,  and 
part  appropriated  to  the  deprived 
clergy.  But  the  Episcopalians  al- 
lowed the  Nonconformists  no  sup- 
port whatever  from  their  churches. 
They  even  passed  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity at  a  season  which  pre- 
vented any  advantage  from  the 
tithes  of  the  preceding  year. 
Many  episcopal  persons  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  livings,  but 
all  the  **  holy  and  learned  preach- 
ers" were  literally 

**  Condemn'd  on  penury's  barren  path  to 

roam, 
Scom'd  by  the  world,  and  left  without 

a  home.*'f 

In  the  Commonwealth  the  se- 
questered ministers  were  not  de- 
nied their  liberty,  provided  they 
gave  security';  whereas  the  Non- 
conformists were  not  merely  eject- 
ed, but  pursued  by  the  Five  Mile 

*  Lest,  however,  any  reader  should 
doubt  between  conflicting  statements, 
Archdeacon  Blackburne  may  be  referred 
to  for  an  outline  of  the  case.  See  the 
Confessional,  pp.  xziii.  to  zxix.  Preface 
to  the  first  edition.  . 

t  Pleasures  of  Hope,  Part  I.  See 
Select  Nonconfonnist's  Remidns,  by  Mr. 
Slate,  8vo.  1814,  p.  30. 
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[;NoykiciUi 


AeC,  aad  pe&akie»  the  Boost  odioiig 
and  afflicting. 

Besides,  if  bislery  were  silent, 
the  very  eondoct  of  the  Naocon*- 
Ibrraists^  under  extreme  sufferings, 
would  support  an  inference  in 
their  favour,  alike  justified  by 
sound  philosophy  «od  pure  Chris- 
tianity. Where,  in  the  history  of 
human  depravity,  was  it  known 
that  aggressors  felt  stimulated  by 
revenge  to  moderation  and  for- 
giveness ?  or  ever,  therefore,  acted 
as  though  they  had  no  right  to 
complain  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that 
the  vejry  depravity  which 'domi- 
neers with  so  Vast  a  tyranny,  ever 
steels  the  heart  against  correct 
feeling,  and  induces  a  habit  of 
animosity,  only  to  be  checked  by 
fear,,  or  subdued  by  authority? 
Yet  we  find,  that  the  Noncon- 
finrmists  in  general,  and  Mr.  Henry 
in  particular,  discovered,  under 
privaticms  the  most  arbitnuy  and 
acute,  a  spirit  of  gentleness  mA 
conciliation  .the  most  benign  and 
scriptural.  See  Mr.  Henry's  Life, 
p.  127.**  And  it  is  true  of  his 
brethren  that,  notwithstanding  Uie 
opportunity  affcMrded  them  fcnr  re- 
leliation,  thpy  "  generously  passed 
all  by."  t 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  that  the 
writer  is  desirous  of  a  mere  party 
statement,  at  to  raise  observations 
hostile  to  the  English  haerardiy : 
nothing  is  further  from  his  design. 
He  has  no  wish  to  censure  any 
who  yield  to  arguments  in  &vour 
of  conformity;  nor  would  he  go 
a  step  out  of  his  way,  on  any 
occasion,  merdy  to  make  a(  .pro- 
selyte to  nonomformity.  But, 
he  would  diligently  inculcate  the 
noble,  disinterested,  and  ccm- 
scientious  princij^es  the  reader 
has  admired  in  Mr.  Henry ;  and 
he  would  ever  say,  let  the  advo> 
cates  of  Episcopcy,  and  an  eccle- 
siastical establishment,  ccmsden- 

•  Third  edition,  1712. 

f  See  Pftlmer's  Nonconfonnist's  Me- 
moriMi  Iatx!ediictioo^  p*  fO,  vol.  1.  ed. 
1802. 


tiously  maintain  «ad  enjoy  their 
preference;  let  all  unite  to  de- 
plore the  sad' effects  of  a  persecut- 
ing spirit;  let  the  voice  of  can- 
dcmr,  and  a  respect  for  conscience, 
supplant  the  undue  influence  of 
sectariwi  anxiety;  let  a  divine 
union  in  the  essentials  of  religion 
be  the  aim  of  all  true  Christians. 
And  he  would  therefore  add,  let 
no  reproachful  representations  go 
forth  against  any,  lest  an  untimely 
inference  be  deduced,  that  the  in- 
terests of  a  party  are  dearer  than 
those  of  truth,  than  those  even  of 
**  our  common  faith."  *'  Remem- 
ber," said  good  Bishop  Taylor, 
''the  gentleness  of  Christianity, 
and  doe  justice  to  the  persons, 
whoever  they  are."  * 

(  To  he  etnUinmcd.) 


CHARGES  AGAINST  DISS£NT£RS. 

CToiheEditorg,} 
Gentlemen, — You  need  not  be 
informed  that  there  exists,  among 
many  ministers  of  the  Establish- 
ment, a  great  deal  of  ignorance 
respecting  the  principles  and  mo- 
tives of  Dissenters ;  you  may  at 
the  same  time  be  aware  that  this 
ignorance  prevails  more  in  our 
cathedral  towns  than  in  other 
places,  and  simply  for  this  reason, 
that  in  such  towns  high  churdi 
prejudice  and  priestly  domination 
have  a  powerftu  effect  in  fettering 
die  human  mind,  and  preventing 
inquiry. 

An  instance  of  the  ignorance 
alluded  to,  has  very  recently  oc- 
curred in  a  cathedral  town  in  the 
north  of  England,  so  glaring^  that 
I  venture  to  trouble  ^ou  with  a 
few  particulars  respectmg  it,  and 
being  on  the  spot,  I  can  vouch  for 
the  correctness  of  what  is  sent. 
It  may  not  be  desirable,  in  general 
cases,  to  bring  before  the  bar  of 
the  public,  discourses  which  were 
never  intended  to  be  heard  or 
known  beyond  the  locality  of  a 

^^...11— i  I     III  I     nil       HI    >|iii<    1 1   1 1 1 1  im  .lii^i^i— ^»' 

*  Liberty  of  Propheiykig,  .«B|3|.  ari. 
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fnoYineial  town; 
ooGosioiis  when  it  is  proper  to  ex- 
fx»e  the  illiheralitj  and  injustice 
of  the  charges  brought  against 
Dissenters  hj  ministers  oi  reUgion, 
who  shouid  be  desirous  to  pro« 
mote  peace  and  good-will  among 
men^  rather  than  to  throw  the 
torch  of  discord  among  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  in  many  cases 
fellow-christians. 

In  consequence  of  an  order  f^om 
his  Majes^^  the  Bishops  lately 
commanded  collections  to  be  made 
in  the  diurehes  and^chapels  of  the 
Establishment,  in  support  of  tin 
National  Schools.  The  clergyman 
alluded  to>  agreeably  to  the  order 
received  from  his  superior,  preach- 
ed a  sermon,  a  very  slight  sketch 
cf  whkh  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
give  you,  premising,  that  though 
the  words  tm^  n^  be  the  same  in 
tvery  instance,  yet  no  sentiment  is 
misstated  or  strengthened. 

The  preacher  chose  rather  a  sin- 
gular passage  for  his  text,  2  Kings, 
iK.5«,  ''Who  is  on  my  side?  Who? 
And  there  looked  out  to  him  two 
or  three,"  omitting  of  course  the 
last  word  of  the  verse.  He  gave 
three  reasons  for  choosing  such  a 
text ;  because  it  had  been  recently 
read  in  the  lesson  of  the  day ;  be- 
cause it  was  suitable;  and  because 
Jehu,  in  destropng  the  idols  of 
Baal,  was  an  apt  emblem  of  the 
Church  of  England!  Another 
reason  came  out  during .  the  ser- 
mon, namely,  that  Jezebel  was  a 
fit  representative  of  the  Dissenters ! 
H6  then  entered  into  a  defence 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of 
the  Xriturgy  of  that  church,  which 
was  all  very  well  in  such  a  place, 
and  on  such'  an  occasion ;  but  not 
content  with  this,  he  made  a  gross 
attack  on  those  who  dissented 
from  her  communion.  He  endea^ 
vonred  to  show  the  superiority 
-yHiidjSi  the  members  of  tne  Esta- 
lAhAked  Church  had  over  the  Di$- 
sc^ntei^s ;  Churchmen  had  an  Inva- 
irlable  form,  fbunded  on  the  Acrip- 
CoNO.  Mao.  No.  71- 
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still  there  are  tores,  a  standard  which  ooiild  not 
be  surpassed,  and  a  safer  guide 
than  the  Bible  itself— for  it  eould 
bring  back  wanderers,  and  guide 
into  the  right  path  when  the  Bibk 
by  itself  would  be  insufficient. 
He  contrasted  the  church  prayers 
with  ^e  extempcNaneous  effusions 
of  the  Dissenters ;  and  though  he 
ac^owiedgod  that  the  prayers  of 
the  latter  were  more  attractive  and 
more  likely  to  keep  from  drowsi* 
ness  than  the  reading  of  a  set 
form,  yet  the  ministers  were  often 
l^aced  in  such  dilemmas,  that  the 
advanti^ges  of  a  printed  form  must 
be  evident.  **  Can  there/'  said  he^ 
'^  be  a  more  shameful  or  ridiculous 
distress  than  that  of  a  preacher 
who  has  ventured  upon  a  lofty 
invocation  to  die  Deity,  which  he 
is  und[>le  to  finish,  and,  whilst  the 
congregation  is  hanging  on  hte 
lips,  is  obb'ged  to  make  use  of 
seme  incoherent,  word,  aome  ludi- 
crous expres8ion,'to  extricate  him- 
sdf  and  complete  his  sentence  K' 
He  then  proceeded  to  state  th^ 
trilling  reasons  for  dissent,  atti 
examined  the  motiv'es  of  tlwse 
^ho  1^  the  dmrch  for  the  meet- 
ing-house.—'' A  horse  perchance 
#ets  his  hoof  upon  the  grave  of  a 
relation,  and  this  is  considered 
cause  enough  for  a«  man  to  leaive 
the  churdi.  An  individual  peiu 
haps  is  denied  as  much  «pace  «s 
he  wishes  to  occupy  in  the  church, 
and  he  immediately  avenges  him- 
self by  joining  die  Diasenter8.-^A 
minister  perhaps  foels  it  his  duty 
to  make  a  visit  of  ^cpostuktion  to 
one  of  his  parishioners — thifi'df 
course  gives  office,  and  is  not  to 
be  boime.  From  motives  such  m 
these  the  ranks  of  the  Dissonlen 
are  genewdly  fitted.*^ 

A^r  having  thus  proved  thtt 
dissent  was  factious  and  widced, 
he  urged'  upon  Ms  oongregatictti 
i^  dvitf  of  Adhering  to  the  Esttt^ 
blishment — ^regulaar  attendance  At 
4!hurdi,.tad  there  mil/,  was  eii- 
forced.  "  The  Mendsctf the cfaordi 
4E 
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should  never  be  seen  'within  the 
territories  of  her  enemies,"  was  his 
potverffil  expression.  He  then 
called  on  them  to  support  the 
society  whose  cause  he  was  plead- 
ing; that  by  its  influence  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Dissenters  might  be 
cramped,  and  their  activity  con- 
sequently diminished.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  zeal  of  the  Dis- 
senters, and  said  there  was  more 
activity  among  them  than  among 
Churchmen.  He  gave  the  follow- 
ing cogent  reason  :— "  They  (the 
Dissenters)  are  the  infant  colony 
which  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  or  of 
dissatisfaction,  has  caused  to  se- 
parate from  the  mother  country — 
they  must  either  continue  their 
exertions  or  perish — we,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  mother  church, 
who  have  long  lived  on  the  fat  of 
the  land!!" 

All  this  might  have  been  passed 
by  as  the  combined  result  of  pre- 
judice, ignorance,  and  good  living. 
A  smile  of  pity  might  be  the  only 
tribute  we  felt  inclined  to  pay  such 
absurdities : — but  in  the  following 
expressions,  he  employs  language 
^o  utterly  indefensible,  that  we 
are  not  surprised  that  many  of 
his  hearers  were  disgusted.  Still 
'speaking  of  the  Dissenters,  he 
says,  "  Their  first  object  is  to 
^destroif  the^  ministers  of  the  Esta- 
blishment,* and  do  not  tliink  if 
they  overthrow  us  that  they  will 
Jet  you  escape.  Do  not  hope  if 
we  become  their  victims  they  will 
spare  you."  Is  not  this  sounding 
the  tocsin  of  alarm,  and  infusing 
that  spirit  of  party  which  would 
bring  back  the  days  of  persecution 
and  of  blood.  He  continued,  "  To 
accomplish  this  object,  the  crafty 
Dissenter  would  gladly  avail  him- 
self of  that  dangerous  philosophy 
of  Rousseau  and  Brougham,  who 
assert  that  the  poor  should  be  edu- 
cated tviikoiU  a  bias  to  any  par- 
.  ticular  church ;  to  resist  sudi 
principles  is  the  duty  of  any 
$tmui  to  mankind." 


['NOVBMBEII, 


Such  a  production  needs  no 
comment.  Every  one,  whether  a 
Churchman  or  a  Dissenter,  w^ho 
has  a  spark  of  Christian  love  in 
his  bosom,  must  deprecate  such 
expressions,  ajid  wish  that  all 
the  ministers  of  the  church,  as  by 
law  established,  may  not  only  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  our 
principles  and  motives,  but  keep 
more  in  view  the  preaching  of 
that  Gospel  which  promotes  love 
and  union  among  all  who  receive 
its  faithful  sayings. 

Taking  a  glance  at  such  ig- 
norance and  folly,  we  may  well 
exclaim — 

'*  From  such  apostles,  O  y6  mitred  he^s. 
Preserve  the  cUurcli,  and  lay  not  careless 

hands 
On  seuils  that  cannot  teach  and  will  not 

learn." 

Yours, 

An  Observer. 
Sept.  12,  1823. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  IMAGINA- 
TION ON  HUMAN  CHARACTER 
AND  HAPPINESS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  518.) 

Our  last  paper  was  employed  in 
considering  the  advantages  of  a 
well-regulated  imaginatioo.  We 
now  proceed  to  trace  the  effects 
of  this  faculty,  when  imprth 
perhf  cultivated,  and  injudiciousUf 
directed;  effects  which  we  shaU 
.find  to  be  even  more » injurious 
than  those  which  we  have  already 
traced  have  been  found  bone- 
ficiaL 

Perhaps  one  of  the.  most  obvi^ 
ous,  if  not  one  of  the  most  serious, 
effects  of  an  imagination  too  much 
indulged,  is  that  of  preventing  the 
mind  from  acquiring  the  stamina 
necessary  to  Jit  it  for  industrioiu 
effoct.  By  the  too  frequent  excur- 
sions of  the  iningination^  an  effe- 
minacy of  intellect  is  induced. 
The  youthful  mind,  thus  nursed 
on  Fancy's  lap,  may  grow,  ia- 
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(kerl^  into  gtace  and  into  beauty,    mind  is  so  far  led  atitray  bjr  the 


but  its  masculine  character  will 
be  lost.  From  such  an  unfor- 
tunate preponderance  of  imagina- 
tion, we  doubt  not,,  many  a  mind, 
gifted  by  nature  with  all  the  re- 
quisites for  successful  and  ho- 
nourable advances  in  the  path  of 
science,  has  derived  that  volatile 
and  unstable  ciiaracter  which  has 
for  ever  .  hindered  its  success. 
Fancy's  visions  have  absorbed  the 
attention  due  to  sober  reiismt,  and 
fiction  has  engrossed  that  time 
which  ought  to  have  been  em. 
ployed  in  the  investigation  of 
truth. 

Another  lamentable  effect  of  an 
improperly  indulged  imagination 
is  disappointmettt.  This  conse- 
quence is  so  natural,  and  has  been 
so  often  traced  in  our  own  his- 
tory, th&t  little  needs  be  said  in 
ofder  to  establish  its  truth.  Fancy, 
under  the  direction  of  a  sanguine 
mind,  paints  her  brightest  scenes 
of  future  good — Hope  fixes  here 
her  wishful  gaze — until  sober  rea- 
son herself  becomes  the  dupe  of 
the  illusion^  forgets  that  it  is  an 
empty  vision,  gives  it  a  place  in 
her  real  calculations,  and  feels, 
when  the  phantom  has  vanished, 
all  the  regrets  of  raticmal  disap- 
pointment. 

Nor  must  our  estimate  of  the 
evils  of  such  a  consequence  be 
foi-raed  alone  on  the  .temporary 
feeling  of  pain  which  is  thus  occa- 
sioned. Disappointment,  in  what- 
ever way  it  is  produced,  is'  the 
bane  of  mental  exertion.  We 
have  said  that  the  imagination, 
when  properly  controlled  by  the 
judgment,  may  be  of  the  most 
iai}w>rtant  service  in  our  early  ad- 
vances in  the  path  of  knowledge, 
by  the  power  it  possesses  of 
adorning  what  is  in  itself  unin- 
viting. And,  with  the  sfune  truth, 
we  may  add,  that  the  imagination, 
undisciplined  by  a  sound  judg- 
ment, may  produce  the  very  pp- 
posite  results.      If  the  youthful 


representations  of   its  fancy,  .as 
really  to  believe  that  the  advances 
it  shall  make  will  be  free  from 
toil,  and  that  its  success  is  as  cer- 
tain as  its  advances  will  be  easy ; 
then,  indeed,  is  the  danger  great, 
that  the  first  palpable  proof  of  the 
fatuity  of  its  hopes  will  paralize 
its  efforts,  and  induce  a  despon- 
dency even  more  to  be  deprecated 
than  its  unwarranted  hopes.  Those, 
whose  circumstances  and  situation 
have  made  them  familiar  with  the 
laborious  efiforts  of  intellect,  can- 
not but  be  in  possession  of  facts 
which  supply  a  practical  comment 
on  these  remarks.    Such  facts  have 
taught  us  that,   if  there  be  one 
modification   of  human   sufiering 
mOre  severe  and  rhore  worthy  of 
our  sympathy  than  another,  it  is 
that  which  is  infiicted  by  disap- 
pointed ambition.  How  often  have 
we  seen  it  prey,  like  some  canker- 
worm,  on  the  root  of  enjoyment, 
robbing  the  heart  of  its  peace  and 
its  gladness,    the  spirits  of  their 
buoyancy,  the  eye  of  its  life  and  its  . 
loveliness,  the  cheek  of  its  beauty, 
and  the  whole  frame  of  its  fresh- 
ness and  vigour !  JHsappointment 
which    has   been   iheurred   only 
by  extravagant  expectations — va- 
nished hopes,  which  have  vanished 
only  because  they  have  been  too 
bright  to  be  real — ^have  sunk  into 
despondency  that  heart  which  no 
future  success  could  inspire  with 
confidence,  and  which  no  meed  of 
praise  could  awakennnto  hope. 

Again  we  remark,  that  an 
improperly  governed  imagination 
wealcens  the  sympathies  which  are 
necessary  to  active  benevolence. 

Sympathy  with  suffering  is  an 
original  feeling  of  our  nature,  and 
is  a  source  of  exquisite  pleasure. 
The  number  of  fictitious  works 
which  embody  in  their  descrip-  • 
tions  scenes  of-  distress,  and  the 
avidity  with  which  such  works 
are  read,  clearly  prove  this  fact. 
Agreeably  with  this  appointment^ 
4E2 
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in  which  both  the  wisdom  and  the 
gibodness  of  Him  who  formed  us 
are  strikingly  conspicuous^  the 
mind  will  instinctively  seek  ob- 
jects of  distress  to  engage  its 
83rmpaithies.  In  proportion  to  the 
power  of  the  imagination^  will  ideal 
scenes  of  suffering  be  frequently 
and  vividly  presented,  and  the 
correspondent  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy become  intense.  Now,  it 
nuafst  necessarily  follow  that  a 
mind,  which  is  frequently  accus- 
tomed to  make  such  efforts^  and 
to  receive  such  gratification,  will 
lose  its  susceptibility  for  real  be- 
nevolent feding,  and  be  but  ill 
disposed  for  the  exercise  of  active 
philanthropy.  Among  the  num- 
berless victims  of  suffering  which 
intercourse  with  society  would 
bring  before  the  view  of  such  an 
individual,  how  few  would  he 
find  whose  character  and  history 
conspire  to  present  a  picture  of 
distress  half  so  interesting  as  those 
which  fiction  has  often  presented. 
What  sympathies  would  such  an 
one  feel  with  the  wants  of  yonder 
suppliant,  whose  tattered  garb 
and  emaciated  fVame  bespeak  him 
"  misery's  child"  indeed,  but  in 
whose  uncourtly  mien,  and  broken 
tale  of  common-place  woe,  there 
isr  nothing  which  will  permit  him 
to  be  identified  with  die  hero  of 
romance  ?  Thwe  are  few  persons, 
we  think,  who  have  imbibed  an 
excessive  fondness  fbr  fiction,  who 
would  not  be  prepared  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Necessary  tendency 
of  such  a  taste  is  to  a  morbid  sen- 
sibility, which  lamentably  dis- 
qualifies for  the  active  duties  of 
benevolence.  Sympathies  of  the 
most  exquisite  kind,  it  is  true, 
have  been  awakened,  but  only  by 
such  objects  as  have  awakened 
them  uselessly.  Benevolent  feel- 
ing has  flowed,  but  not  through 
the  cultivated  soil,  where  thou* 
8«ids  would  benefit  by  the  stream, 
but throughdie barren  waste,  where 
fteehness  and  verdure  cannot  ap« 


pear,  nor  flowers  unfold  their 
beauty,  nor  shed  abroad  their  fra- 
grance to  reward  its  munificence. 
How  often  has  it  happened  that, 
while  the  yoi!lng  and  amiable  heart 
has  been  wrought  up  to  tender- 
ness over  a  tale  of  fictitious  woe, 
the  neighbouring  abode  of  real 
distress  has  remained  uiivisited, 
and  poverty  and  sickness  been 
unsought,  as  worthy  neither  of 
sympathy  nor  aid :  and  even  when 
that  poverty  and  sickness,  em- 
IxxHed  in  some  suffering  form  of 
humanity,  have  presented  them- 
selves for  pity  and  for  succour, 
has  that  very  heart,  amid  all'  the 
refinement  of  its  tenderness,  felt 
no  emotion,  save  that  of  disgust, 
and,  like  tl^  too  sensitive  'Spriest," 
has  ''  passed  by  on  the  odier  side,'* 
leaving  to  grosser  feelings  the  tai^ 
of  the  good  ''  Samaritan,"  to  ''  lund 
up  his  wounds,  pourihg  m  oil  and 
wine." 

But  Uiere  is  another  tendency 
df  an  ill-regulated  imagination, 
which  bears  yet  more  fatally  on 
moral  character.  Hitherto  we 
have  considered  the  effects  of  an 
undue  influence  of  this  faculty  on 
the  social  affections— effects  whidi, 
injurious  as  they  are,  have  been 
found  for  the  most  ^rt  negative^ 
depriving  the  mind  of  good  qua- 
lities, ratlier  than  communicating 
to  it  bad  ones.  Improperly  di- 
rected by  a  virtuous  mind,  ima- 
gination renders  that  mind  less 
virtuous;  but,  where  a  character 
otherwise  than  virtuous  has  been 
formed,  where  vicious  propensi^ 
exists,  diis  faculty,  to  an  alarming 
extent,  may  produce  moral  injury. 
To  what  degree  the  man  of  re- 
venge, of  cruelty,  of  guilty  am- 
bition, and  of  general  malevolence, 
will  become>  under  the  influence 
of  a  powerful  and  ill-regulated 
imagination,  mare  revengefud,  more 
cruel,  more  ambitious,  and  more 
malevolent,  it  may  be  perhaps  di^ 
ficult  for  us  to  determine:  but 
tha^,  to  a  very  great  extent^  this 
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The  preittribed  limits  of  the  pre^  ments  of  corruption.      Thus  die 

sent  essay  will  not  allow  us  to  aiU  soul,  polluted  in  eTerjr  thought, 

tempt  an  extended  illustration  of  and  debased  in  every  £iculty,  is 

this  truth.     >Ve  will  refer,  for  a  bound  down  to  sense^  and  made 


moment,  to  that  class  of  passions 
to  w^idi  Jnu^nation,  in  pfopor^ 
tion  aa  it  has  been  cultivated,  has, 
in  every  age,  and  in  every  coun- 
try, lent  her  most  powerful  and 
most  baneful  aid — passions  to 
whidi  the  pencil,  the  chisel,  the 
song,  and  the  lyre,  have  been 
made  tributuy — which  have  been 
bid  to  glow  on  the  canvass,  to 
breatiie  in  the  statue^  to  bum  in 
poetry,  «id  to  melt  in  melody, 
and  thus  to  receive  an  exquisite- 
ness,  and  consequently  a  destruc- 
tiveness,  otherwise  ui^snown.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  to  the 
power  of  an  inu^ination,  as  law-^ 
less  as  ingenious,  we  are  to  ascribe 
their  worst  modifications,  their 
wildest  excesses,  and  their  guiltiest 
crimes.  By  the  efiprts  of  this  fk* 
culty  it  k  that  a  fascination  is 
given  to  guilty  pleasure,  and  a 
power  to  invite  and  to^educe,  when 
reason  and  conscience  have  united 


the  slave  of  lust,  never  more  to 
be  unloosed,  until  that  sense  and 
that  lust  shall  diemselves  b^  bound 
in  thci  stronger  bonds  of  death  and 
the  grave ;  and  then,  defiled  with 
all  its  pollution,  *'  the  spirit  shall 
return  to  the  God  who  gave. it, 
and  learn,  in  ihe  purity  of. his 
nature,  the  turpitude  of  iu  guilty 
and  in  die  frown  of  his  anger,  the 
consummation  of  its  misery. 
Birmingham.  At  P.  T. 
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AN  ORIGINAL  LETTER  OF  THE 
REV.  RICHARD  BAXTER  TO 
THE  HON.  ROBERT  BOYLE. 

June  14,  1665. 
Most  dear  and  truly  honoured  Sir, 
I  WILL  not  accuse  you  for 
tempting  m^  to  be  proud,  by 
the  fiivour  of  so  worthy  m  persm 
as  yourself,  expressed  in  your 
visit,  and  ^e  gift  of  your  maily 


to  speak  their  loudest  warnings  of  excellent  books.     For  it  is  no  die- 


peril  and  death.  It  is  this  that 
gives  a  zest  when  sense  had  else 
been  long  satiated  and  palled— 
that  '^  decks  with  coverings  of  ta- 
pestry, with  carved  works,  with 
fine  linen  of  Egypt,  and  perfumes 
with  myn:h,  aloes,  and  cinnamon/' 
the  place  where  *^  many  wounded 
have  been  cast  down,  and  many 
stFong^  men  have  been  riain."     Of 


honour  to  good,  that  amni  malum 
est  ex  bono,  nor  to  God  hitpself, 
that  none  givedi  so  many  oeca» 
sions  of  sin,  whilst  none  is  so  fiur 
from  being  the  cause*-  But  I  will 
radier  look  back  to  one  of  my  old 
lessons,  that  our  greatest  benefits 
nrast  be  received  in  the  most 
timorous,  watchful  posture.  The 
recreation  which  I  have  oft  Ukea 


all  that  constitutes  the  bane  of  in  your  experim^ital  philosophy, 
virtue^  of  happiness,  and  of  peace,    and  other  such  writings,  are  not 


an  imagination  thus  employed  is 
most  to  be  dreaded.  The  incen* 
tives  to  unhaUowed  passion  are 
multiidied  to  an  infinite  degree^ 
new  and  ever-varied  iforms  of  al- 
lurement are  produced  in  endless 
succession,  ever  to  atti^t,  and 
ever  to  seduce ;  solitude  forms  no 
safeguard;  virtuous  love  withers 
beneath  tlie  infection;  every  as*^ 
.soeiation-  w  contamiiated,-   and 


like  those  which  some  men  seek 
in  cards  and  stage  plays,  and  otiber 
murderers  of  precious  time,  whose 
fruit  is  some  imwholesome,  aen- 
sual  delight,  and,  finally,  the  sting 
of  sorrow,  when  irrevocable  time 
is  gone.  But  they  have  been  a 
profitable  pleasure,  which  pre«> 
pares  not  for  repentance. 

I  was  naturally  as  mucb  in^ 
dined  aa  others,  to  play  witb  ther 
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gilded  leaves  and  outsides  of  my 
books^  and  handsomely  decypher 
the  letters  before  I  understood  the 
sense :  to  take  up  my  time  in  the 
search  of  creatures^  and  words^ 
and*  circumstances,  and  to  abuse 
all  these  by  separating  them  from 
God !  And  it  was  not  soon  enough 
that  I  reduced  all  my  learning  to 
the  doctrines,  de  fine  uHimo  et 
de  mediis  practically,  and  that  I 
studied  and  estimated  all  the 
me^is  according  to  their  places 
and  value  in  their  tendency  to  the 
end.  But  when  God  removed 
my  dwelling  into  a  church-yard, 
and  set  me  to  study  hones  and  dust, 
and  by  a  prospect  into  another 
world,  awakened  my  soul  from 
the  learning  of  a  child,  and  shewed 
me,  that  my  studies  must  not 
be  play,  but  effective,  practical, 
serious  works;  I  then  began  to 
be  conducted  by  necessity,  and  to 
search  after  truth,  but  as  a  means 
to  goodness^  and  to  perceive  the 
difference  betwixt  a  pleasant,  easy 
dream,  and  a  waking,  working 
knowledge. 

I  thank  you  for  all  your  books, 
but  most  for  those,  which  have 
most  for  God :  and  as  to  the  sub- 
jects, that  which  stands  next  to 
heaven  is  best:  there  are  my 
hopes,  and  that  way  be  all 
my  businesses  and  concernments. 
What  a  puppet  play  is  the  life  of 
sensuality,  worldliness,  and  pride  I 
And  how  low  a  game  is  it,  which 
Emperors  and  Commanders  play, 
who  seek  no  higher  things,  in  com- 
parison of  (the  business)  a  humble 
Christian,  who,  by  the  conduct  of 
the  word  and  Spirit  of  God,  is 
seeking  immortal  pleasures !  if 
these  be  not  my  happiness  I  shall 
consent  to  have  no  other,  much 
more  if  they  be.  Let  me  have 
more  than  this  malignant,  dis- 
tracted world  affords,  or  let  me 
have  nothing.  Let  me  be  happy 
longer  than  seventy  years,  or  let 
me  never  be  happy.  How  I  am 
esteemed^  or  cabled,  or  used  here. 


for  so  short  a  time, .  I  desire  to 
make  it  but  little  of  my  care,  nor 
much  to  regard,  whether  so  short 
a  dream  he  sad  or  pleasant.  He 
loseth  nothing  that  loseth  but  this 
shadow :  and  in  the  end  he  will 
confess,  he  hath  got  nothing,  who 
hath  got  no  more.  If  the  possi« 
bility  of  endless  joy  or  misery 
prevail  not  with  me  against  all 
that  the  wqrld  can  offer,  I  will  be 
judge  against  myself,  and  freely 
confess  that  by  sinning  against 
reason,  I  forfeit  all  pretensions  to 
felicity,  and  that  hell  is  my  due. 

It    is    become   a    controversy, 
whether  a  contemplative  or  an  ac- 
tive life  be  tlie  more  excellent  ?  and 
whether  it  be  tlie  more  advan- 
tageous to  holiness,   to  shut  up 
our   senses  against  the  creature, 
and  retire  to  an  abstracted  com- 
munion with  God ;  or  to  make  so 
mucl\  more  use  of  creatures,  as  we 
would  attain  to  more  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Creator,  because  it  is 
but  in  a  glass  that  here  he  can  be 
known.      Doubtless,    in^  our  in- 
nocency,  this  was  the  book  which 
man  was  made  to  learn  and  read. 
And  it  is  so  far  from  the  intention 
of   the    Redeemer  to  cloud   the 
glory  of  the  Creator,  or  to  diminish 
our  highest  respects  to  him,  that 
it  is  indeed  his  office  to  redeem 
and  save,  and  restore  the  creatures 
to  their  Maker's  favour,  love,  and 
service,  and  so  to  their  primitive 
use  and  end.     In  innocency  God 
appeared  to  man  sufficiently  ami- 
able in   his  worship;    but  to  a 
guilty,  cursed,  condemned,  sinner, 
bound  over  to  everlasting  punish- 
ment,   it    became   impossible    to 
love  the  God  who  stood  engaged 
to  condemn  and  punish  him  ;  but 
we  love  him   as   our  Redeemer, 
that  we  may  love  him  again  as 
our  Creator:   and  thus  Christ  is 
the  way  to  the  Fatlier,  and  faith  is 
the  way  to  love,  and  the  Gospel  is 
far  from  abrogating  nature's  law ; 
and  on  the  Lord's  day,  we  com- 
me/norate  the  wonders  of  redemp- 
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lion,  in  order  to  our  just  admiring 
the  creation ;  and  the  seventh 
day's  work  is  not  abolished^  but 
inclusively  to  be  performed  on  the 
first.  So  that,  indeed^  as  far  as 
Ave  are  yet  corrupt  and  weak,  it  is 
safest  to  retire  as  far  from  the 
creature  as  we  can ;  for  experience 
.assureth  us,  that  the  objects  of 
sense,  though  they  may  and  must 
be  used  to  our  helps,  are  such 
powerful  diverters  and  deceivers 
of  the  mind,  and  clogs  in  our 
highest  contemplations,  that  ordi- 
narily they  are  the  most  terrene 
and  sensual  men,  who  are  most 
busied  in  'terrene  and  sensual 
things.  But  so  far  as  we  are  re- 
stored, ,  sanctified  persons,  we  are 
above  the  snare,  and  may  see  and 
love  God  in  his  creatures,  and 
serve  him  by  them,  and  make 
them  all  the  ladder  of  our  con- 
templations, and  utensils  in  our 
Fathers  work.  And  thus  the 
world  is  no  worse  to  us,  than  a 
good  horse,  and  a  fair  way,  and  a 
good  inn,  and  company,  and 
weather  to  a  traveller;  or  ai  a 
ship,  in  which  we  must  sail  to  the 
harbour  of  endless  rest.  And 
thus  indeed  we  have  nothing  to 
know  but  God,  and  the  significant 
sanctified  creature;  and  nothing 
to  do  but  to  see  and  love  him  in 
himself  and  his  works,  and  serve 
him  by  them.  But  a  man  must 
know  himself  that  will  know  his 
duty:  and  if  all  men,  then  the 
weak  especially,  have  need  to 
*'  watch  and  pray,  lead  us  not 
into  temptation."  Nor  yet  will 
I  so  retire  from  the  creature,  as  to 
shut  my  book,  and  regret  the 
glass  in  which  the  image  of  God 
appeareth ;  or  to  hide  my  talents 
for  fear  of  the  austerity  of  my 
Lord  !  But  for  the  direct  illumi- 
nation, sanctification,  and  comfort 
of  my  own  soul,  I  will  desire  to 
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improve  opportunities  of  contem- 
plation, (ascending  from  creatures 
to  the  most  abstracted  apprehen- 
sions that  I  can  reach  !)  and  for 
the  serving  of  my  Lord,  and  the 
good  of  others,  I  will  be  as"  glad 
of  the  opportunities  of  profitable 
actions,  believing  I  shall  lose 
nothing  by  it  in  the  end,  but  that 
the  doing  good  is  the  surest  way 
to  receive  good :  and  when  God 
restraineth  me  from  these,  (as  now 
he  doth  from  the  latter)  I  shall  be 
glad  that  I  may  be  employed  in 
the  other.  The  smn  is,  though  a 
contemplative  life  may  be  more 
predominant  with  some,  and  an 
active  with  others,  yet  there  are 
none  but  the  utterly  impotent, 
who  are  not  obliged  to  use  them 
both :  but  it  Is  contemplation 
which  fitteth  both  for  action  and 
fruition. — I  remain.  Honourable 
and  worthy  Sir,  your  very  much 
obliged  servant, 

Richard  Baxter. 


PALEY'S    PRINCIPLE    OF    EXPE- 
DIENCY. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been 
fashionable  to  revile  what  is  called 
Paley's  Principle  of  Expediency. 
Your  correspondent  Quidam  joins 
in  this  outcry;  but  amongst  the 
many  persons  who  have  thus  de- 
claimed, scarcely  any  have  con- 
descended either  fairly  to  state 
Paley's  sentiments,  or  to  adduce 
any  reasons  for  condemning  him. 
The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Gis- 
borne  has  treated  Paley,  is  quite 
unworthy  an  author  of  Mr.  G.'s 
celebrity.  I  shall  feel  greatly 
obliged  to  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents, who  will  favour  us  with  a 
brief,  but  distinct  statement  of  the 
principal  objections  to  Paley's 
position.  A.  B. 
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The  following  little  Hymns,  composed  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  G1oecker,.the  wife  of 
a  Moraviui  Missionaiy,  who  died  at  sea,  are  extracted  from  an  irregular  Poem 
of  conBidcimble  merit,  publisbtd  in  the  Sh^fidd  Iris,  entitled  **  Maria's  6i»Te ;" 
but  much  too  long  for  insertion  in  our  pages. 

FUNERAL  HYMN.  Anguish  rends  each  bleeding  hexirt. 

And  our  tears,  perforce,  must  flow ; 
Sever'd  from  our  longing  arms.  But  th»  sinless  Jesus  shed 

Torn  from  our  desiring  eyes.  Tears  of  sorrow  o'er  the  dead. 

Ere  life's  full  meridian  diarms, 

L(0,  the  wife,  the  mother  lies  :  Thou,  who  rais'dst  the  widow's  son. 

But  our  Saviour  from  the  bier  Thou,  who  wept'st  where  Lazarus  lay. 

Bade  th'  rising  dead  appear.  Bending  from  the  heavenly  tnrone. 

Be  Thou  stiU  the  mourner's  stay ; 
Tom  by  the  bereai^ng  dart^  Let  us  in  thy  kingdom.  Lord, 

Pent  beneath  th'  o'erwhclming  blow^   '      Meet  our  dead  4o  life  reatored. 

THE  MISSIONARIES  HYMN. 


Whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord, 

While  clouds  and  storms  surround  the  prospect  dim» 

Though  fiery  dimes,  'mid  re^ons  unexplor'd, 

R^oiced  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  for  Htm  ; 

Whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord. 

Our  stay  is  He,  in  nature's  final  strife ; 

He  guides  us  by  his  counsels  and  his  word« 

He  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life ; 

To  living  man,  'tis  He  that  breath  affords. 

And  when  he  calls  us  home,  we  are  the  Lord's. 


TO  A  FOUNTAIN. 


Sweet  fountajio,  in  thy  cool  and  glassy  bed. 
The  forms  of  things  around  reflected  lie, 
Wth  all  the  brightness  of  reality. 
And  all  the  softness  which  thy  wave  can  sbe^^ 
As  clear  aa  if  within  thy  depths  were  laid, 
Some  brighter  world  beneath  thy  pictur'd  sky; 
But  with  a  thought  the  vision  passes  by 
Before  the  rising  breeze,  and  all  is  fled. 
So  on  the  stream  of  life,  all  bright  and  gay, 
A  thousand  pleasures  glitter  to  the  view. 
Which  Hope  enlightens  with  her  fairest  lay. 
And  Fancy  colours  with  her  richest  hue ; 
But  with  the- breath  of  Truth  they  pass  away. 
Like  thine,  sweet  fountaxn*^4iidr/  but  fleeting  too. 
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The  Proicstanl;  a  Weekly  Pajyer 
on  the  pi-incipal  Points  of  Con' 
trovers]^  between  the  Church  of 
Borne  a9id  the  RqforfU^d,  Sijelh 
Edition.  Four  Volumes,  Bvo^ 
£l,^\ Os. — Gl asgow :  Chalmers 
and  Collins,  1S2S. 

In  our  number  for  March  1820, 
we  reviewed  tlie  first  volume  of 
this  interesting  and  valuable  mis- 
cellany, and  our  perusal  of  the  re- 
maining volumes  has  confirmed  the 
favourable  opinion  which  we  then 
felt  and  expressed.     There  are,  in 
abundance,   controversial  treatises 
on  specific  points,   as  well  as  on 
the  general    question,    but   there 
was,  until  the  present  piiblication, 
a  rather  urgent  expediency  for  the 
appearance  of  a  work  which  should 
adapt  itself  to  the  peculiar   cha- 
racter of  the  times,  embody   the 
scattered  circumstances  of  the  day, 
meet  Popery  upon  its  own  ground, 
and  hiint  it  through  all  the  wind- 
ings and  shiftings  of  its  artful  and 
circuitous  course.     It  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  a  writer 
should  be  found,  intelligent  and 
intrepid,  Rourid  in  the  faith,  and 
resolute     in     its    assertion,    who 
would     enter     fairly     and     per- 
severingly    upon    this  formidable 
labour,  and  we  are  glad  that  it 
has  been  takeri  up  and  resolutely 
pressed  forward  by  so  competent 
^  &n    individual    as  Mr.  M'Gavin. 
The  energy  and  spirit  with  which 
lie  addressed  himself  to  his  task, 
has  never  yielded  to  lassitude  or 
apprehension;    he    has    acquired 
fresh  knowledgie  as  he  proceeded, 
and  we  trust  that  he  will  not  be 
lightly   influenced  to  abandon  a 
career  in  which  he  has  so  honour* 
ably  distinguished  himself. 

The  emissaries  of  Rome  are 
exerting  themselves,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  with  -  a  dexterity 
which  manifests  the  same  steady 
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eye  to  advantageous  occurrences, 
the  same  skill  in  tuniing  contin- 
gencies to  account,  and  the  same 
recklessness  of  principle  in  the 
furtherance  of  their  cause,  whidi 
have  ever  distinguished  the  agents 
^r  that  fell  and  withering  super- 
stition. They  are  on  ih%  alert; 
they  are  employing  every  engine 
that  can  assist  them  in  their  at- 
tack on  'the  public  mind;  and 
among  the  most  effective  of  their 
schemes  is  to  be  reckoned  the 
successful  efforts  which  they  have 
been  making  to  obtain  an  exten- 
sive control  over  the  education  of 
youth.  In  France,  all  seminaries, 
private  or  collegiate,  are  subject 
to  an  authority  of  the  most  ar- 
bitrary and  irresponsible  kind. 
The  system  of  licensing  is  so  ac- 
curately adjusted,  and  so  unre- 
lentingly exorcised,  that  institu-  , 
tions  for  the  training  of  yoUth 
must  lose  all  taint  of  liberality, 
and  their  directors  become  the 
mere  drill-serjeants  of  a  degrading 
and  enslaving  discipline.  No  one 
can  teach  without  official  permis- 
sion, aiul,  however  prosperous  an 
educational  establishment  may  be, 
however  acceptable  to  parents  the 
character  and  the  conduct  of  its 
principal,  if  he  offend  against  the 
arbitrary  requisition  of  the  secret 
code,  his  license  is  immediately 
withdrav/n.  Even  in  this  country,  . 
though  they  have  no  exclusive 
dominion  over  the  instruction  of 
youth,  the  Romish  clergy  have 
directed  their  exertipns,  with  con- 
siderable success,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  and  colleges,  many 
of  which  are  in  existence,  efficient- 
ly supported  and  numerously  at- 
tended. 

The  press  is  not  neglected. 
Wherever  the  *'  powers  that  be" 
are  graciously  inclined  to  lend 
their  aid  to  the  grand  conspiracy 
against  the  present    and  eternal 
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happiness  of  mankind,  it  is  eagerly 
accepted,  and  the  vigorous  arm  of 
secular  power  is  employed  in  the 
salutary  work  of  repressing  and 
correcting  all  irregularity  of  pub- 
lic or  private  sentiment.  Where 
this  desirable  state  of  things  does 
not  exist,  an  active  system  of  pub- 
lication is  carrie<l  on  in  behalf  of 
the  good  cause,  and  in  counterac- 
tion of  heresy.  It  is,  we  have 
reason  for  believing,  imagined  by 
many'  that  the  weU  known  anti- 
pathy to  the  press  cherished  by 
Papists,  gives  them  a  disinclina- 
tion to  its  employment  in  their 
own  behalf.  That  they  would  be 
heartily  glad  to  get  rid  of  it 
altogether,  to  suppress  so  danger- 
ous a  disturber  of  the  public  mind, 
and  to  obliterate  its  fatal  protest 
against  their  own  destructive 
usurpations,  there  can  be  little 
ground  for  questioning;  but  since 
there  is  no  hope  of  a  consum- 
mation so  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
they  are  content  to  take  the  only 
remaining  alternative,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  convert  the  enemy 
into  a  friend.  They  make  an 
ample  provision  for  ail  classes  of 
their  disciples.  For  those  who 
are  accusitomed  to  reason,  they 
have  the  higher  efforts  of  their 
most  subtle  sophisters,  their  Bos- 
suets  and  their  Lingards;  to 
readers  of  a  more  average  class, 
they^  furnish  a  competent  portion 
of  common-place  wrangling,  from 
the  ready  manufactory  of  Hayes, 
Milner,  and  Curr ;  they  even  con- 
descend to  cater  for  the  appetites 
of  children  and  the  ignorant,  and 
a  large  supply  of  monstrous  le- 
gends, and  egregious  miracles,  is 
ra  constant  circulation  and  high 
request  among  the  lower  orders  of 
their  votaries. 

They  have,  moreover,  of  late 
years,  shown  a  disposition  to  drag 
out  of  the  dusty  and  dilapidated 
lumber-room  in  which  their  shat- 
tered machinery  and  unsaleable 
utock  in  trade  had  been  laid  up 
for  centuries^  some  portion  of  the 


tarnished  p^eantry  which,  in 
those  flourishing  periods  of  their 
church  which  have  been  aptly 
denominated  ofiscurum,  Jerreum, 
plumbeum,  set  the  dazzled  popu- 
lace so  effectually  a-marvelling. 
Processions,  and  stations^  and  the 
erection  of  crucifixes,  have  been 
performed  in  other  countries  with 
prodigious  eclat;  and,  as  in  this 
kingdom,  such  matters  might 
stand  some  small  chance  of  being 
laughed  at,  beside  being,  at  least 
equally  with  field  preaching,  liable 
to  abatement  as  Qbstructions  and 
nuisances,  we  are  to  be  silenced 
and  converted  by  signs  and  won- 
ders, and  accordingly  miracles  are 
with  us  the  order  of  the  day. 
Enough  has  been  said,  in  former 
numbers^  respecting  the  miracu- 
lous .  cures  effected  by  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  and  we  shall  not  recur 
to  the  general  subject,  in  this 
place,  any  farther  than  to  intro- 
duce the  following  illustration 
with  which  Mr,  M'Gavin  was 
furnished  by  "  a  reverend  gentle- 
man." 

'<  *  About  seyenteen  years  ago,'  says 
my  correspondent,  <  a  lady,  now  living 
in  Edinburgh,  had  occasion  to  be  in 
Dnblin,  and  through  means  of  a  gentle- 
man from  this  country,  wnsjntrodaced 
to  a  Popish  chapel,  on  an  occasion  when 
a  number  of  souls  were  to  be  translated 
out  of  purgatory.  The  place  was  very 
brilliantly  1  ighted .  The  priest  was  seated 
on  an  eminence,  with  a  table  before  him. 
The  audience  was  in  expectation,  when 
a  relation  of  each  of  the  deceased  persons, 
whose  souls  were  that  night  to  be  re- 
leased, appeared,  and  in  passing  before 
the  priest,  each  laid  an  elegant  and  well 
filled  purse  on  the  table  before  him, 
who,  after  nodding  satisfaction,  most 
readily  conveyed  it  to  a  receptacle,  where 
it  raigbt  be  preserved  till  a  fit  opportu- 
nity of  otherwise  disposing  of  it.  Having 
received  his  wages,  the  priest  immedi- 
ately began  his  operations,  and  soon 
intimated  that  the  souls  were  trans- 
lated, and  would  immediately  make 
their  Appearance.  Immediately  a  move- 
able part  of  the  floor,  unoccupied  of 
course,  opened,  and  there  issued  forth 
from  it  living  creatures,  as  black  as  jet. 
When  the  little  creatures  began  to  move 
about,  in  order  to  prevent  the  deception 
from  being  detected,  the  Ughts  were  all 
eztingoished,  as  i/  by  magic.    The  iadj 
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hmd  eyed  tbe  Bonis'  representatives  jrery    ponloQ  ^  it  oonBists  in  a  series  of 


narrovfly,  and  bad  observed  tbat  tbere 
was  One  of  tbem  -witbin  ber  reacb ;  and 
witb  a  degree  of  courage,  wbicb  would 
not  bave  been  exerted  by  every  one  in 
ber  circumstances,  sbe  seized  on  tbe 
animal ;  sbe  put  it  into  ber  pocket,  for 
ladies  wore,  pockets  in  tbose  davs ;  sbe 
took  it  borne,  and  sbowed  k  to  tbe  gen- 
tleman wbo  bad  introduced  ber  to  tbe 
chapel,  wben  it  turned  out  to  be  a  crab 
dressed  in  black  velvet.  I  need  scarcely 
add,  that  tbe  lady  was  hiduced  by  tbe 
entreaties  of  the  gentleman  to  destroy 
the  creature,  and  maintain  secrecy,  at 
least  in  Ireland,  as  sbe  valued  ber  own 
life.  1  bave  the  story  from  a  daughter 
of  tbe  lady  wbo  laid  bold  on  tbe  emnn- 
cipated  spirit,  and  I  believe  ber  entitled 
to  tbe  highest  credit,  otherwise  I  would 
not  bave  troubled  you  witb  tbe  story/  *• 
—Vol.  2,  p.  219. 

The  work  before  us  is  by 
its  very  nature  desultory;  it 
takes  up  different  subjects  with 
little  odier  connexion  than  that 
which  may  be  afforded  by  the 
letter  of  a^  correspondent,  or  by 
some  accidental  circumstance ;  but 
in  the  course  of  the  series  few 
points  of  importance  are  over- 
looked, and  the  great  scriptural 
principles  of  faith  and  observance 
are  powerfully  enforced^  With- 
out the  formality  of  systematic 
discussion,  these  papers  are  dis- 
tinguished  by  higher  qualities  than 
the  balance  of  periods  or  the  stiffs 
arrangement  of  heads  and  particu- 
lars ;  they  are  the  appeals  of  a 
strong-minded  and  well  informed, 
man  to  his  fellow  men  on  subjects 
of  momentous  importance,  they 
are  written  in  a  clear  and  vigo- 
rous style,  and  they  have  im- 
pressed us  with  high  admiration 
for  the  talents  and  the  industry  of 
the  individual  who,  amid  tbe  press- 
ing calls  of  mercantile,  social^,  and 
benevolent  engagements,  could 
steadily  supply,  during  the  lapse 
of  four  years,  the  regular  weekly 
demands  of  a  publication  like  the 
present.  He  has  kept  up  the  at- 
traction of  his  essays  to  the  last, 
and,  in  some  respects,  we  think 
the  fourth  volume  even  more  im- 
portant than  any  of  the  former 
aections.      The  most  interesting 


strictures  on  Bishop  Milner's  much 
vaunted  "  End  of  Controversy," 
a  book  which  we  have  not  seen, 
but  which  appears,  from  the  spe- 
"cimens  here  given,  to  be  as  finished 
an  example  of  Jesuitical  compo- 
sition as  any  of  the  effusions  of 
Sa  or  Suarez.  Will  it  be  believed 
that  any  man,  desirous  of  main- 
taining a  character  for  common 
sense  of  common  honesty,  would 
make  use  of  such  an  argument  as 
the  following,  extracted  by  Mr. 
M'Gavin  from  Dr.  Milner  s  work? 
ThjB  Doctor  has  been  laying  down 
certain  marks  as  infallible  indica- 
tions .  of  the  true  church,  and 
claiming  them  stoutly  for  his 
own. 

'"  '  Dr.  Milner,'  writes  Mr.  M*G., 
*  introduces  tbe  subject  of  bis  tbnd 
mark  of  tbe  true  church,  tbat  ?s,  CA- 
THOLICITY, in  tbe  following  whining 
and  canting  manner : — *  In  treating  of 
this  third  mark  of  the  true  church,  as 
expressed  in  our  common  creed,  I  feel 
my  spirits  sink  within  me,  and  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  throw  away  my  pen 
in  despair.  For  what  chance  is  tbere  of 
opening  the  eyes  of  candid  Protestants  to 
tbe  other  marks  of  tbe  church,  if  thej 
are  capable  of  keeping  tbem  shut  to 
this?  Every  time  that  each  of  tbem 
addresses  tbe  God  of  truth,  either  in 
solemn  worship  or  in  private  devotion, 
be  fails  not  to  repeat  ;->  I  believe  in  tub 
Cathouc  Church  ;  and  yet  if  I  ask 
bim  tbe  question ; — ilre  you  a  Catholic  ? 
be  is  sure  to  answer  me ;— No,  I  am  a 
Protestant  ! — Was  there  ever  a  mors 
glaring  instance  of  inconsistency  and 
self-condemnation  among  rational  be- 
ings ?'  *' '^Letter  1X7,  p,  103. 

<<  I  bave  often  remarked  tbat  Popish 
authors  make  use  of  the  strongest  words 
wben  their  facts  and  arguments  are  tbe 
weakest.  Here  Dr.  Milner  expresses 
bis  unutterable  astonishment  at  our  Pro- 
testant stupidity;  and  almost  throws 
himself  into  a  fit  of  hysterics,  and  his 
pen  into  tbe  fire,  because,  while  we 
profess  to  believe  in  tbe  Catholic  Church, 
we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  tbe  Church  of 
Rome.  This  is  all  Jesuitical  artifice, 
intended  to  confirm  tbe  men  of  bis  own 
communion  in  their  blind  adherence  to 
their  bigoted  superstition ;  for  be  knows 
very  well  that,  when  we  use  tbe  word 
CathoUc,  we  do  it  in  a  sense  quite  con- 
sistent witb  our  being  Protestants  s  and 
that,  so  far  from  conceding  the  word  to 
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tbe  Churcb  of  Rome  as  exclusively  hers, 
we  positively  ileny  that  slie  has  any  title 
to  it.  This  he  must  know,  if  he  has 
read  any  of  the  standard  works  in  de- 
fence of  the  KcforinatioB,  and  yet  he 
writes  as  if  he  did  not  know  it/* — 
Vol.  4,  p.  345. 

We  shall  not  multiply  extracts 
from  this  work,  since  they  would 
ansver  but  little  purpose  in  con- 
veying an  idea  of  its  contents,  but 
we  most  strongly  recommend  it 
to  our  readers  as  fraught  with 
important  arguments  and  facts. 
That  it  has  circulated  widely,  the 
number  of  editions  is  a  sufficient 
evidence,  and  we  hope  that  the 
reduction  of  its  price,  in  conse- 
qi^ence  of  the  use  of  stereotype 
plates,  will  still  farther  extend  its 
sale. 
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characters  and  the  deeds  of  the 
Puritans  of  England  and  the  Cove- 
nanters of  Scotland.  A  novelist 
of  tlie  highest  order  has  availed 
himself  at  once  of  their  excellences 
and  their  defects,  to  give  effect  to 
his  narratives;  the  first  he  has 
made  the  sources  of  a  deep  and 
tragic  interest,  the  latter  he  has 
grossly  exaggerated  that  he  might 
derive  from  them  the  humorous 
seasoning  of  his  dialogues  and 
descriptions.  Incapable  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  ^high  principles 
which  linked  the  feelings  and  the 
destinies  of  those  fbarless  and 
conscientious  men,  with  the  truths 
of  religion  and  the  realities  of 
glory  to  come,  he  has  made  them, 
for  their  noble  rejection  of  this 
woild's  vanities  and  sins,  the  sub- 
jects of  his  ribald  jest.  He  has 
done  mischief  by  this ;  he  has  in- 
jured mankind  in  their  best  inte- 
rests, since  he  has  made  mockwy 
of^vital  godliness,  laughed  to  scorn 
the  language  of  strong  faith  and 
stem  morality,  because  it  did  not 
shape  itself  to  the  classical  models 
of  elocution,  but  spoke  of  common 
as  well  as  of  holy  things,  in  quaint 
and  unusual  phrase.  'JThcy  had 
no  guide  but  the  SfViptures  /  the 
Bible  was  their  only  and  univer- 
sally applied  rule ;  they  drew  from 
that  living  spring,  a  constant  and 
satisfying  supply,  and  rejoicing 
in  the  fulness  of  the  fountain,  they 
were  well  pleased  with  the  antique 
simplicity  of  the  vessel  from  which 
they  drank.  These  men  might  be 
austere  in  their  aspect,  rugged  in 
their  manner,  unpolished  in  their 
speech,  but  they  were  imbending 
in  their  integrity,  true  to  their 
profession  even  unto  the  death, 
and  they  were  supported  through 
rough  conflicts  and  aggravated 
sufferings,  by  XheWJellowship  wUk 
the  Father  and  with  the  Son. 
Miserable,  indeed,  and  deeply  to 
be  deplored,  is  that  secular  fana* 
ticism  which  turns  to  this  world 
as  its  idol,  and  taking  the  fashions 
thereof  as  its  law,  and  the  plea- 


Remarkahle  Passages  in  the  Life 
of  William  Kiffin:  written  by 
Himself y  and  edited  from  the 
original  Manuscript,  with  Notes 
and  Additions.  Bif  William 
Orme.  ISmo.  5s.  6d.  London: 
Burton  and  Co.  182S. 

Publications  of  this  kind  are 
peculiarly  to  our  taste,  especially 
when,  as  in  the  present  case,  they 
have  passed  through  the  hands  of 
an  efficient  editor.  We  have  met 
with  few  instances  of  the  kind 
where  the  task  of  revision  and 
annotation  has  be^n  so  judiciously 
executed,  though  we  have  seen 
many  to  which  a  much  less  skilful 
and  interesting  style  of  comment 
has  given  popularity.  Kiffin's 
memoir  is  in  itself  a  valuable  do? 
cument,  and  Mr.  Orme  has  ren- 
dered it  more  attractive  by  a  sim- 
ple but  excellent  arrangement ; 
he  has  £»rther  contributed  an  ad- 
mirable preface,  and  a  series  of 
illustrative  "  notes  and  additions/' 
to  the  extent  of  seventy  pages, 
drawn  from  authentic  sources,  and 
supplying  much  important  infor- 
mation. 

The  public  attention  has  of  late 
been  excited  atrongly,  and  in  a 
wry  singular  way,  towards  the 
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sures  thereof  as  its  chief  £Ood> 
ridicules  the  wise  and  holy  pilgrim 
who  regards  these  destructive  de- 
lusions with  a  detecting  glance, 
and  passes  on  iu  his  journey  Zion- . 
ward* 

We  will  not  say  that  there  were 
no  men  such  as  Burley  among  the 
Covenanters,  nor  that  some  ap- 
proach to    the   extravagances  of 
Miicklewrath  or  the  absurdities  of 
K^ttledrumle  might  not  have  been 
found  among  their  preachers,  bat 
we  object  to  the  selection  of  indi- 
viduals, marked  by  offensive  or 
ridiculous  peculiarities,  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  a  whole  body,  and 
we  condemn,  as  unjust  and  im- 
moral,  tliat    system   of  distorted 
and     exa^crated    representation 
which  puts  forward  the  defective 
qualities  of  an  indiividual  without 
reference  to  his  undeniable  virtues, 
and  which  holds  forth  the  failures 
of  the  men  as  marking  qualities, 
when  they  were,  in  reality,  nothing 
more  than  the  mere  accidents  of 
character,  obscuring,  but  not  im- 
pairing,    its     substantial    Morth. 
The  Puritan  in  ''  Peveril  of  the 
Peak,"  though  we  believe  he  was 
designed    as    a    somewhat  more 
favourable  representation  of   his 
tribe,  than  the  extravagant  carica- 
tures of  "Old  Mortality"  were  of  the 
maintainersof  the  "  Solemn  league 
and    Covenant,"    bears    palpable 
ti'aces  of  the  same  deficiency  either 
in  knovrledge  or  in  cajidour.  These 
publications,    however,  go  forth 
among  readers  of  all  descriptions, 
and  are  received  as  correct  as  well 
as  masterly  delineations  of  specific 
character ;  the  impression  is  inde- 
lible, and  tlie  fleeling  of  respect  for 
religious  feeling  and  prcjfession  is 
#  weakened,  if  not  obliterated.   The 
language  of  courtesy  and  affected 
liberality  by  which  these  descrip- 
tions   are  introduced,  makes  the 
matter    worse.     The  author  gets 
credit   for  restraint  and  forbear- 
ance ;  he  is  supposed  to  lean  ra- 
ther ,  to  the  favourable  than  to  the 
sarcastic  view,  and  the  reader  quits 


the  volume  with  an  entire  persna-* 
sion  that  circumstances  are  much 
worse  than  they  have  been  made 
to  appear.  It  is  in  this  w'ay  that 
such  works  as  the  Scotch  novels 
and  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley, 
have  a  most  mischievous  effect: 
they  excite  no  angry  emotion  cer- 
tainly; they  may  rather  incline 
the  world  to  tolerate  and  treat 
with  kindness  the  evangelical  en-** 
thusiast;  but  they  substitute  the 
feeling  of  cop  tempt  for  the  rage  of 
persecution ;  they  tend  to  avert 
injury  from  the  person  of  the 
scorned  fanatic,  but  they  increase 
the  prevalent  disposition  to  set  at 
nought  the  genuine  principles  of 
"  pure  and  andefiled  religion," 
and  to  acquiesce  in  a  vague  and 
customary  profession. 

There  is,  however,  an  intrinsic 
dignity,  a  moral  grandeur,  in  the 
character  which  has  been  thus 
selected  as  the  subject  of  misre- 
presentation and  ridicule,  which 
has  enabled  it  to  break  through 
all  these  attempts  to  darken  or 
depress  it.  This  is  so  well  urged 
by  Mr  Orme,  that  we  shall  adopt 
his  language  instead  of  pursuing 
the  subject  in  our  own. 

**  There  is  some  reason  to  believe, 
that  an  extensire  change  in  the  public 
opinion,  respecting  the  nature  of  genuine 
religion,  has  been'  silently  operating,  for 
a  considerable  time.  All  the  talents  are 
obviously  not  on  the  side  of  infidelity 
and  irreligion.  The  faith  of  Christ  is 
not  entirely  limited  to  the  vulgar  and 
ttic  wretched.  It  has  been  adopted  in  all 
its  peculiarities,  and  manifested  in  all  its 
decision,  by  men  of  the  highest  order  of 
intellect,  and  of  the  most  brilliant  parts. 
It  is  not  so  convenient  as  it  once  was, 
to  decry  seriousness  as  fanaticism,  and 
religious  zeal  as  madness.  It  is  dis- 
covered,  that  a*  Christian  may  be  a  gen- 
tleman ;  and  that  sourness  and  grimace 
have  as  little  connexion  with  godliness 
as  levity  and  profaneness.  , 

**  This  change  in  the  public  mind  ap- 
pears, among  other  things,  in  the  in- 
creased respect  which  is  shewn  to  puri- 
tanical writings — puritanical  characters 
— and,  to  what  maybe  called,  the  puri- 
tanical age  of  English  history.  Even 
Oliver  Cromwell  has  ceased  to  be  re- 
garded merely  as  a  hypocrite  and  a 
villain;  and  has  found  historians  and 
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apologists,  not  only  among  Dissenten 
and  Whigs,  but  among  Churcb-men  and 
Tories.  The  interesting  memoirs  of 
various  individuals,'  wbo  lived  and  acted 
througb  that  age  of  turmoil  and  excite- 
ment,  bare  dissipate<l  much  of  tlie  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  which  long  prevailed 
on  all  sides.  The  account  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  by  his  learned  and  accom- 
« plished  lady,  illustrates  those  religious 
views  and  feelings  which  obtained  among 
the  higher  class  pf  the  nonconforming 
community;  and  clearly  demonstrates, 
that  even  among  the  regicides  them- 
selves, there  were  men  actuated  by  some- 
thing else  than  the  love  of  plunder  and 
blo<id.  The  memoirs  of  the  virtuous 
apd  cultivated  Evelyn,  have  rendered  an 
important  service  to  the  church  and  the 
cavaliers.  Among  the  latter  class,  there 
were  evidently  bettermen  than  Sir  .Geof- 
frey ; — men  who  feared  God  as  well  as 
honoured  the  king;  and  who  rendered 
more  valuable  services  to  the  exiled 
monarch  than  hia  gay  and  dissipated 
companions."-  pp.  vi.  vii. 

Mr.  Orme's  observations  on  the 
austerity  of  the  puritans  are  equally 
forcible.  He  admits  the  fact  and 
gives  its  reasons.  In  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed, 
cru^ied  by  an  oppressive  power, 
to  which  they  were  peculiarly 
obnoxious,  and  surrounded  by  the 
calamities  of  civil  commotion — 

*•  Mirth  and  festivity  would  then  have 
been  unsuitable  and  unseemly.  .  Men  do 
not  usually  sport  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  or  while  surrounded  by  the 
desolations  of  a  plague  or  a  volcano. 
Religion  was  necessary  as  a  source  of 
enjoyment,  and  a  principle  of  action. 
What,  in  mpre  favoured  circumstances, 
is  resorted  to  for  occasional  comfort 
and  direction— as  an  atuciliary  to  other 
things — was  t|ien  the  solatium,  and 
often  the  only  prop  of  human  life.  It 
was  not  assumed  as  a  badge,  or  worn  as 
a  garment :  but  constitute  the  element 
in  which  they  lived  and  moved.  It  was 
tlieir  life,  their  business,  and  their  hope« 

'<  Of  nothing  is  the  writer  of  these 
pages  more  strongly  convinced,  than  that 
the  design'  and  tendency  of  the  Gospel 
are  to  make  those  who  receive  it  happy. 
This  is  the  revealed  affirmation  respecting 
its  object.  Its  sublime  discoverv  of  the 
infinitely  perfect  and  amiable  character 
of  God—its  statements  respecting  the 
sacrifice  and  mediation  of  Christ,  as  the 
ground  of  hope,  and  the  means  of  par- 
don and  healing  to  the  guilty — the  ele- 
vating influence  of  the  spirit  which  it 
communicates— and  the  grandeur  of  that 
hope  which  it  inspires,  and  of  which  it 
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ftimiibes  so  sure  a  foundation — all  prove 
how  admirably  adapted  it  is  to  relievje 
the  heart  firom  sorrow,  and  to  produce 
*  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory/  '* — 
pp.  ix.  X. 

After  vindicating  the  domestic 
character,  and  asserting  the  disin- 
terestedness of  the  Puritans,  Mr. 
Orme  adverts  to  the  ridicule  which 
has  been  lavished  on  their  long 
and  impassioned  devotions. 

*<  Why,"  he  asks,  **  should  an  apology 
be  necessary  for  spending  considerable 
portions  of  time  in  the  service  of  the 
Creator  ?  Is  it  because  religious  people 
now  feel  it  to  be  a  drudgery  ?  Or  be- 
cause sinful  creatures  have  discovered 
that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  ?  When 
we  hear  of  Parliament  spending  tw^ve 
or  fourteen  hours  at  a  sitting,  in  dis- 
cussing the  business  of  the  country,  it 
excites  our  approbation.  When  we  read 
that  the  same  body  spent,  occasionally, 
the  half  of  that  time,  during  a  period  of 
fearful  agitation,  in  fasting  and  prayer 
before  the  God  of  heaven,  it  perhaps 
excites  a  smile.  Ought  it  to  do  so  ? 
An  address  of  three  or  four  hours  to 
men,  is  regarded  as  a  proof  of  eameat-  ' 
ness,  or  a  display  of  genius.  A  prayer 
to  God,  which  should  last  one  hour, 
would  be  denounced  as  fanaticism  and 
hypocrisy.  For  the  enthusiasm  of  pa- 
triotism or  genius,  a  ready  apology  is 
always  found ;  but  the  warmth  and  cleci- 
sion  of  religion  experience  no  quarter  In 
the  world.  For  this,  however  much  a 
genuine  Christian  will  deplore  it,  be 
will  not  be  very  solicitous.  He  will  re- 
member, <  If  they  called  the  master  of 
the  house  Beelzebub,  much  more  Uiey 
of  his  household  ' " — pp.  xiii.  xiv. 

There  is  no  part  of  this  excellent 
'*  introduction"  with  which  we 
are  better  pleased,  than  with  Mr, 
Orme^s  comments  on  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  a  "  celebrated 
Essayist,"  on  the  subject  of  evan- 
gelical phraseology.  We  have 
always  thought  the  essay  referred 
to^  the  most  questionable  section 
of  that  powerful  and  original 
writer*s  admirable  volume.  We 
are  decidedly  for  maintaining  the 
terms  whibh  the  use  of  centuries 
has  made  universally  understood 
in  their  application  to  doctrinal 
distinctions,  and  to  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary.  Nothing  \%*ould 
be  gained  by  giving  them  up  ;  the 
world  would  not  thank  us  for  the 
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concession,  nor  would  the  4oc* 
trine  which  is  according  to  godli- 
ness be  made  more  acceptaljle  to^ 
the  carnal  mind,  were  it  dressed 
in  the  most  classic  garb. 

The  life  of  William  Kiffin  is,  as 
we  have  before  intimated,  an  in- 
teresting and  important  memoir, 
and  may  be  considered  as  exhibit- 
ing a  fair  example  of  the  general 
character  of  puritans  in  the  middle 
classes  of  society.  Kiffin  was  a 
merchant  who,  by  prudence,  per- 
severance, and  the  divine  blessing, 
rose  from  the  depression  of  "  a 
mean  calling,"  to  wealth  and  emi- 
nence. He  was  a  pious,  prudent, 
and  sensible  man,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  many  hazards  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  while  he  neglected 
none  of  the  common  means  of 
safety,  his  mayi  confidence  was 
derived  from  an  unshaken  trust  in 
God.  We  do  hot  feel  it  expedient 
to  occupy  much  space  with  the 
details  of  his  life,  since  they  have 
been,  to  a  considerable  extent  at 
least,  repeatedly  before  the  public. 
Noble,  Wilson,  and  Ivimey,  have 
made  much  use  of  the  manuscript, 
and  too  many  of  our  readers  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  their 
works,  to  justify  us  in  venturing 
on  a  specific  abstract  J  or  on  large 
citation.  William  Kiffin  was  bom 
about  the  year  1 6l 6.  His  parents 
were  probably  in  good  circum- 
stances, since  he  speaks  of  himself 
as  having  been  deprived  of  his 
inheritance  by  the  unfair  dealing 
of  his  relations.  He  was  the  ap- 
prentice of  the  redoubtable  John 
Lilbum,  of  whom  Judge  Jenkins 
pithily  said,  that,  "  if  the  world 
was  emptied  of  all  but  John  Lil- 
burn,  Lilburn  would  quarrel  with 
John,  dnd  John  with  Lilbum." 
The  various  means  by  which  he 
was  brought  into  a  state  of  accept- 
ance with  God,  are  simply  but 
clearly  described,  and  at  the  age 
of  22,  he  joined  an  Independent 
Church.  Dijsease  and  persecution 
pressed  heavily  upon  him;  but  he 
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had  strong  faith,  and  the  mercy  of 
God  interfered  for  his  deliver- 
ance. He  engaged  in  foreign 
traffic  and  became  wealthy ;  he 
was  made  assessor  of  taxes  by 
the  Parliament,  and  held  the  rank 
of  Lieut.  Colonel  in  the  militia. 
At  the  -Restoration  he  was  much 
harassed,  but  he  contrived  to  make 
friends  at  court,  no  doubt  by  a 
skilful  application  of  the  golden 
mean,  and  escaped  the  snares  of 
his  enemies,  though,  on  one  occa- 
sion, Buckingham  himself  assailed 
him,  probably  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain, either  in  the  way  of  bribe 
or  mulct,  a  share  in  the  plunder  of 
the  successful  mefchant.  He  was 
firm  in  resisting  the  attempts 
made  by  James  to  cajole  the  Dis- 
senters, and  distinguished  himself 
hy  his  zeal  against  popery.  He 
died  on  the  39th  of  December, 
170],  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age; 
''being  great  among  the  Baptists, 
and  accepted  of  the  mnltitude  of 
his  brethren,  seeking  the  wealth  of 
his  people,  and  speaking  peace  to 
all  his  seed." 

,The  chapter  entitled  "  the  Hew* 
lings,"  contains  an  affiscting  ac- 
count 6f  two  amiable  young  men, 
the  grandsons  of  Kiffin.  They 
joined  in*  Monmouth's  reb^ion, 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  exe-^ 
cuted,  one  at  Lyme,  the  other  at 
Taunton.  They  died  with  trium- 
phant confidence  in  Christ,  and 
their  deportment  in  the  last  scene, 
as  well  as  throughout  their  impri- 
sonment, seems  to  have  made  a 
deep  and  general  impression.  In 
connexion  with  this  event,  Mr* 
Orme  inserts  the  following  anec- 
dotes among  his  notes ;  they  have 
been  frequently  quoted,  but  they 
are  so  characteristic  both  of  James 
and  of  Kiffin,  as  to  call  peremp- 
torily for  a  place  here. 

'*  Kiffin  was  personally  kno^n  both  to 
Charles  and  James ;  and  when  the  latter 
of  these  princes,  after  having  arbitrarily 
deprived 'the  city  of  the  old  charter,  de- 
termined to  put  many  of  the  Dissenters 
into  the  magistracy  \  under  the  rose,  he 
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Bent  for  Kiffin  to  nttend  bim  at  Court. 
When  he  went  thither  in  obedicace  to 
the  king's  command,  he  found  many 
lords  and  gentlemen.  The  king  imme^ 
diately  came  up  to  him/  and  addressed 
him  with  all  the  little  grace  he  was  mas* 
ter  of.  He  talked  of  <  his  favour  to  the 
Dissenters,'  in  the  court  stile  of  the  sea- 
son, and  concluded  with  telling  Kiffin, 
*  he  had  put  him  down  as  an  Alderman 
In  his  new  charter.'  *  Sire,'  replied 
Kiffin,  '  I  am  a  very  plt^  man»  and  hare 
withdrawn  myself  from  all  kind  of  busi- 
ness for  some  years  past,  and  am  inca- 
pable of  doing  any  service  in  snch  an 
alTair,  to  your  majesty  or  the  city— Be- 
sides, Sir,'  the  old  man  went  on,  ^.ting 
his  eyes  steadfastly  upon  the  king,  while 
the  tears  ran  down  Ids  cheeks,  <  the  death 
of  my  grandsons,  gave  a  wound  to  my 
heart,  which  is  still  bleedinjt,  and  never 
will  close,  but  in  the  grave  T 

**  The  king  .was  deep^  struck  by  the 
manner,  the  freedom,  and  tlic  spirit  of 
this  unexpected  rebuke.  A  total  silence 
ensued,  while  the  galled  countenance  of 
James  .seemed  to  shrink  from  tlie  horrid 
remembrance.  In  a  minute  or  two,  how- 
ever, he  recovered  himself  enough  to 
«ay,  *  Mr.  Kiffin,  I  shall  find  a  balsam 
lor  that  sore,* 'and  immediately  turned 
about  to  a  lord  iu  iKnitiBg. 

<<A  stroke  equally  unexpected,  and 
equally  deserved,  this  unfeeling  monarch 
.  received,  at  an  extraordinary  council, 
which  he  called  soon  after  the  landing  of 
tiie  Prince  of  Orange ;  when  amidst  the 
silent  company  he  applied  himself  to  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  father  to  the  executed' 
Lord  Russell,  sapng, '  My  lord,  you  arc 
a  good  man,  and  haye  great  influence ; 
3rou  can  do  much  for  me  at  this  time ;' 
to  which  the  Earl  replied,  <  1  am  an  old 
man,  and  can  do  but  little ;'  then  addc4 
with  a  sigh,  <I  had  oni?e  a  son,  who 
could  now  have  been  very  serviceable  to 
yottr  Majesty;'  which wonls.sayBEchwd, 
strock  the  king  half  dead  with  silenee 
and  confusion.' 

**  It  is  said  that  king  Charles  at  one 
time,  when  much  in  want  of  money, 
sent  to  Mr.  Kiffin,  requesting  tbe^  loan 
oi  forty  thousand  founds.  Kiffin  excused 
himself  by  declaring,  that  he  had  not 
such  a  sum ;  but  that  if  it  would  be  of 
service  to  his  majesty,  he  would  present 
bim  with  ten  thousand.  It  was  accepted 
of  course  f  and  Kjffin  used  to  say,  that 
by  giving  ten,  he  had  saved  Uiirty  thou- 
sand.  This  perhaps  partly  accounts  for 
the  favour  which  he  cJnjoyed  at  court."— 
pp.  159, 160. 

We  must  make  room  for  one 
extract  more;  the  statement  is  so 
honourable  to  Kiffin  that  we  should 
not  be  justified  in  omitting  it. 


.  <*  When  the  French  Protestants  were 
driven  to  England  for  refuge,  WiUiani 
Kiffin  received  into  his  protection,  a 
numerous  French  family  of  considerable 
rank.  He  fitted  up  and  furnished  a 
house  of  his  own  for  their  reception^ 
provided  them  with  servants,  and  entirely 
maintained  them  at  his  own  expense,  in 
a  manner  which  bore  some  proportion  to 
their  rank  in  France  ;  and  when  this  fa- 
mily aftdrwards  recovered  some  part  of 
their  ruined  fortune,  he  would*  not  dinu- 
nish  it  a  single  shilling,  by  taking  any 
retribution  for  the  services  he  had  done 
them.  Such  were  the  city  patriots  of 
those  times!" -p.  161. 

Kiilin  gives  no  account  of  the 
change  in  his  sentiments  which 
led  him  to  join  the  Baptists^  but 
that  event  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  about  the"  year  16^8. 
He  vras  a  leading  and  active  mem- 
ber of  that  body,  preaching  with 
great  zeal,  and  always  ready  to 
engage  in  the  public  disputes  which 
were  fashionable  in  former  timeit. 
He  encountered  Daniel  Featley 
in  this  way  ;  and  Daniel,  havings 
claimed  the  victory,  raised  a  trophy 
to  his  own  glory,  in  the  quarto 
volume  entitled  "  the  Dippers 
dipt,  or  the '  Anabaptists  ducked 
and  plunged  over  head  and  ears, 
at  a  disputation  in  South wark," 
1645.  Mr.  Kiffin  subsequently 
gave  a  challenge  to  the  notorious 
Edwards,  of  "Gangrena"  memory, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
accepted. 

Tlie  scantiness  of  these  memoirs 
is  much  to  be  regretted;  they 
pass  entirely  over  many  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  life 
of  their  author,  who  could,  if  he 
had  pleased,  have  told  a  tale  that 
would  have  communicated  inva- 
luable information.  Superficial  as 
it  is,  the  story  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, but  if  Kiffin  had  set 
down  all  that  he  knew,  all  that  he 
had  seen^  and  all  that  he  had  been 
concerned  in,  his  narrative  wonldl 
have  thrown  a  strong  light  upon 
the  secret  history  of  his  times. 
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Journal  of  a  Tour  from  Asfrachan 
to  KarasSj  North  of  the  Moun^ 
tains  of  Caucasus.  By  the  Rev, 
William  Glen,  Misuonart/,  As 
trachan.  \2mo.  As. — London: 
Ogle  and  Co.,  1823. 

We  have  a  decided  preference  for 
missionary  narratives,  not  merely 
on  account  of  their  religious  cast, 
but  from  a  peculiarity  which  gives 
them   a  marked  superiority  over 
the  productions  of  common  tfaveU 
lers.     The  latter  have  an  exten- 
sive range  of  investigation  which 
they  are  to  fill  up  with  their  best 
skill,  as  the  circumstances  of  their 
journey  may.  enable  them ;    and 
we   find  them   amply    communi- 
cative of   details   respectiug    the 
natural  phenomena  of  the  coun- 
tries   through   which  their  route 
may   lie.      But  they  are   usually 
defective  in  their  observation   of 
moral   and  intellectual  character; 
they  are  compelled  to  pass  hastily 
^ong,  and  they  have  little  leisure 
&r  researches  which  require  both 
time  and  tact  to  obtain  a  satisfac- 
tory residt   The  great  problems  of 
geography,   natural  history,    and 
national  distinction,  are  given  to 
them  for  solution,  and  their  atten- 
tion   is    exclusively    directed    to 
these.     The  great  business  of  the 
missionary,   on   the    contrary,   is 
with  man  as  man ;  he  is  a  painful 
and    anxious    analyst    of   human 
nature^  that,  by  making  himself 
master  of  tlie  avenues  to  the  un- 
derstanding  and    the  conscience,  ^ 
he  may  secure  the  attention,  the 
confidence,  the  conviction  of  those 
to  whom  he  is  sent.     He  is  called 
upon  continually  to  encounter  the 
obstinacy  of  the  blind  and  miser- 
able unconscious  of  their  wretch- 
edness and  ignorance,  and  to  de- 
vise new   modes  oi  assailing  the 
scarcely  penetrable  circum  valuation 
\^hich     mveterate    prejudice    has 
drawn    around   the  intellect  and 
the  heart.     Distressing  as  this  oc- 
cupation must  be,  it  is  the  most 
eflTectual  process  for  obtaining  tlie 
CoNO.  Maa.  No.  71. 


key  of  human  feeling  and  cha- 
racter, and  the  missionary  who  has 
been  exercised  in  this  laborious 
ministry,  will  be  far  .more  deeply 
versed  in  the  science  of  mind, 
than  the  subtlest  disciple  of  Berke- 
ley, Hartley,  or  Reid. 

These  observations  have  a  direct 
reference  to  the  "  Journal"  before 
us.      It    is    written    with    great 
simplicity,   but  it  contains  valu- 
able   information,     and    displays 
much  ability  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Glen  and  his  companions  in  the 
conduct  of  their  great  Mork.     Per- 
petually annoyed  by  the  cavils  of 
Mollahs  and    Effendis,   they   pa- 
tiently and  calmly  exposed  their 
fallacy,  and  demonstrated  the  truth 
and  the  necessity  of  the  great  doc- 
trines of  the  cross,  by  reasoning, 
hy  illustratiori,   and   by   personal 
appeal.     There  arc,  probably,  not 
a  few  among  ourselves,  who  im*. 
gine  that  Pagans  and    Mohamme- 
dans are  without  reply  to  the  argu- 
ments of  a   Christian,   that  they 
either  remain  in  stubborn  silence, 
or  break  out  into  noisy  reproach, 
vhenever  the  verities  of  divine  re^ 
velation  are  urged  on  their  recep- 
tion.    This,  indeed,  often  occurs, 
but  there  are  frequent  instances  in 
which  the  Bramin  or  the  priest  of 
the  false  prophet  will  engage  in  re- 
gular debate;    and  though  their 
sophistry  may  be  shallow  enough, 
it  is  sometimes  of  a  kind  which 
(Occasions  much  vexatious  embar- 
rassment to  a  fair  disputant.     The 
volume  in  our  hands  contains  seve- 
ral examples  of  this  description, 
and  gives  evidence  of  the  talent, 
readiness,  and  good  temper,  with 
which   the    missionaries    adapted 
themselves  to  the  very    difficult 
circumstances  in  which  they  were 
sometimes    plaqed.      Could    they 
have  enforced  the  recognized  laws 
of  enlightened   discussion,    tiieir 
task  would  have  been  easy,  but 
they  were  compelled  to  meet  their, 
antagonists  on  terms  of  extreme  > 
disadvantage,  and  they  were  often 
under  the  necessity  of  foregoing  •* 
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the  obvious  and  decisive  rei  ^ 
because  it  would  have  clashed 
with  the  prejudices  or  roused  the 
wrathful  fanaticism  of  their  oppo- 
nents. One  of  the  favourite  cavils 
of  the  Mohammedan  priests  was 
directed  iigainst  the  Sonship  of 
Christ; — "God  is  a  spirit,  how 
then  can  he  have  a  son  ?**  In  vain 
was  it  answered  that  the  words 
were  not  to  be  understood  in  a 
literal  sense^  as  including  all  the 
human  circumstances  of  the  par 
ternal  and  filial  relation,  this  they 
either  could  not  or  would  not  un- 
derstand, and  quibbled  on  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  Another  me- 
thod of  evasion  which  these  de- 
fenders of  the  Koran  were  exceed- 
ingly prone  to  employ,  when  closely 
pressed,  consisted  in  starting  off 
from  the  point  at  issue,  and  intro- 
ducing some  of  the  monstrous 
absurdities  of  their  legendary  lore. 

'*  I  shall  mention,"  says  Mr.  Glen, 
**  one  of  their  legends  as  a  specimen. 
Christ,  they  told  iis,  was  the  most  holy 
of  all  the  prophets.  His  affections  were 
almost  completely  withdrawn  fr^m  suh- 
lunary  things,  insomuch  that  had  it  not 
been  for  one  solitary  attachment,  which 
was  not  brought  into  proper  subjection, 
he  would  have  been  received  into  tiie 
very  highest  heavens.  *  The  attachment, 
for  entertaining  which  he  lost  the  place 
he  might  otherwise  have  secured,  was — 
to  a  comb  with  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
pf  dressing  his  beard  \  ** — ^p.  92. 

<*  Finding,"  he  observes  on  another 
occasion,  <<  that  we  not  only  asserted 
the  matter  of  fact  that  Christ  was  cruci- 
fied, (a  point  which  the  Mohammedans 
are  taught  in  their  Coran  to  deny)  but 
ascribed  our  being  healed,  from  the  dis- 
ease of  sin,  to  the  efficacy  of  his  blood  ; 
one  of  them  asserted,  with  the  same 
boldness  the  Eflfendi  had  discovered  yes- 
terday, that  the  Messiah  had  ascended  to 
heaven  without  tasting  death,  and  rer 
hearsed  the  way  in  which,  according  to 
their  teachers,  his  escape  had  been  ef- 
fected. The  Messiah  having  been  appre- 
hended and  confined  in  a  small  apartment 
or  hole,  from  which  there  was  no  way  of 
egress  but  one,  the  angd  Gabriel  came 
and  asked  him  why  he  did  not  make  his 
escape  .>  He  answered,  that  the  opening 
was  barely  sufficient  for  his  head,  and 
fiir  too  small  for  his  shoulders  to  pass. 
Gabriel  told  him  to  use  ^  sign  of  the 
,  and  ho  would  find  the  opening  snf* 


ficient.  He  did  so,  and  ha>dng  thus 
effected  his  escape,  ascended  to  heaven, 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  his  foes."— -pp. 
95,  96. 

Either  we  have  gone  tlirough 
the  book  without  noticing  it,  or 
the  year  in  which  this  journey  was 
undertaken  is  nowhere  mentioned, 
though  the  monthly  date  is  care- 
fully preserved.  It  was  on  the 
8th  of  October,  that  Mr.  Glen  set 
out  from  the  mission-house,  Astra- 
chan,  for  Georgievsk  on  the  Rus- 
sian lines,  and  after  crossing  the 
Volga,  entered  on  the  Calmuck 
Steppe.  The  first  striking  object 
on  the  route  was  an  immense  col- 
lection of  "  skeletons  of  fish," 
covering  the  shores  of  a  consider- 
able lake,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  deposited  there  by  the  re- 
tiring waters  of  the  Caspian  after 
a  tremendous  inundation  of  that 
inland  sea.     The  next 

<<  Was  a  large  assemhlagc  of  beautiful 
green  tumuli,'  many  of  them  entire, 
others  in  a  course  of  demolition,  and  a 
third  class  distinguished  from  the  conti* 
guous  sward,  merely  by  a  green  cir- 
cular ring,  which,  when  in  their  glory, 
had  constituted  their  extensive  base. 
Observing  some  men  at  work  (in  one  of 
them,  on  the  south  road,  we  leapt  oat  of 
our  arbas ;  and  on  reaching  it,  we  found 
some  men  employed  in  digging  up  bricks. 
These,  in  the  days  of  yore,  had  fortued 
the  walls  of  a  house,  which,  after  having 
been  for  centuries  concealed  from  the 
eyes  of  mortals,  was  on  the  point  of 
being  razed  to  its  foundation.  Some  of 
the  bricks  were  of  the  same  size  and 
form  with  those  in  general  use  in  Britain; 
of  others  the  dimensions  were  different ; 
forming  a  figure  of  about  a  foot  square, 
the  thickness  of  which,  however,  was 
much  the  same  with  the  common  ones. 
Made  some  enquiries  respecting  the  ta- 
mull,  at  the  labourers  employed  in  ovec- 
turning  them,  and  were  told  they  t#ere 
the  remidns  of  an  ancient  Tartar  tofwn  ; 
the  buildings  of  which  having  been  de- 
serted and  fallen  into  ruins,  had,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  being  so  enveloped  in  dust, 
as  to  assume  the  form  in  which  they  now 
appear.  One  of  them,  on  the  norui  nde 
of  the  road,  stood  pre*eminent  amid  the 
surrounding  group.  Probably  it  may 
have  been  a  palace.  And  another  hard  by 
us  on  the  south  side  of  it,  now  neaiiy 
level  with  the  ground,  is  supposisd  by 
the  natives,  to  have  been  a  church,  fop 
this,  among  other  reasons,  that  in  dig- 
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ging  up  its  foundatiooB  and  ransacking 
its  depositions,  <  dead  men's  bones'  had 
been  found  among  the  ruins.  On  passing 
it,  I  observed,  in  the  midst  of  its  site, 
some  large  sand  stones,  which  it  is  likely 
had  made  part  of  its  foundation.  By 
the  time  we  had  made  these  obser 
rations,  the  arbatcbi  had  got  consi- 
derably a-head  of  us,  which  suggested 
the  propriety  of  making  up  the  ground- 
we  had  lost ;  in  doing  which,  the  tumuli 
skirting  the  desert,  north  of  the  road, 
came  successively  under  my  eye,  serving 
as  so  many  monitors  of  the  vanity  of  all 
sublunary  things.  Happy  they  who 
search  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations, 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God  '." — 
pp.32,  33. 

The  third  presented  itself  in  a 
vision  of  Ailsa  Craig  and  Benlo- 
mond  amid  the  Tartarian  steppes. 
The  mo|]n tains  which  rose  before 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Glen,  carried 
him  back;  in  a  species  of  calenture, 
to  Renfrewshire  and  Argyle. 
The  summits  of  **  cloud  cap't 
Kaf"  were  rather  too  lofty  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  Grampians,  or 
we  have  no  doubt  that  our  worthy 
Missionary  would  have  discovered 
in  the  gigantic  AI burrows,  the 
very  counterpart  of  Ben  Nevis. 

«•  In  our  progress  up  the  Cuma,  one 
of  th^  most  magnificent  prospects  open* 
ed  on  our  view,  that  my  eyei^  had  ever 
witnesst'd  in  any  country  5  the  lofty 
mountains  df  Caucasus,  covered  with 
eternal  snow,  and  towering  above  the 
adjacent  mountains  and  hills,  in  an  atti- 
tude w^ich  seemed  to  bespeak  something 
analogous  to  a  consciousness  of  the  re- 
fulgent majesty  in  which  they  meet  the 
eye,  as  tbey  reflect  the  sun  beams  on  the 
abodes  of  mortals,  as  well  on  the  confines 
of  the  Calmuc  steppe,  as  in  the  neigh- 
bouring valleys.  The  mountain  which 
first  appeared  in  sight,  was  the  Albur- 
rows ;  the  snowy  sides  of  which  became 
visible  about  ten  o'clock,  through  the  in- 
terstices of  the  intervening^  clouds — in  a 
.  manner  which  gave  birth  to  emotions, 
which,  though  I  shall  long  remember 
them,  I  despair  of  being  able  to  de- 
scribe. Its  apparent  elevation  and  mag- 
nitude, as  seen  through  the  brokeh 
clouds,  so  far  exceeded  my  anticipations, 
great  though  they  were,  that  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  ^e?,  suspecting 
that,  4ike  those  assemblages  of  clouds 
.which  had  sometimes  ^ured  before  us 
as  mountains  on  our  way  to  the  Cuma, 
might  turn  out  to  be  all  an  illusion." — 
p.  39. 
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This  magnificent  elevation  is 
described  by  the  natives  as  im- 
possible to  be  scaled.  At  the 
edge  of  the  cap  of  snow  which 
perpetually  rests  upon  it,  a  strong 
wind  constantly  prevails,  drifting  ' 
the  snow  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
place  all  adventurers  in  imminent 
peril.  The  rugged  surface,  tre- 
mendous chasms,  and  frequent 
avalanches  of  the  region  of  con- 
gelation, make  it  altogether  in- 
accessible. The  rocks  are  said  to 
be  distinguished  from  all  others  in 
the  chain  by  their  metallic  lustre, 
a  circumstance  which  induces  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  to  sup- 
pose them  impregnated  with  pre-  ^ 
cious  ore,  and  excites  an  excessive 
jealousy  of  strangers. 

On  the  X8th,  Mr.  G.  reached 
Georghievsk,  the  capital  of  the 
Russian  Government  of  Caucasus. 
On  the  following  day  the  first 
part  of  his  journey  terminated  at 
Karass,  where  he  was  greeted  by  ' 
Messrs.  Galloway  and  Paterson. 
A  few  days  afler  his  arrival,  Mr. 
Glen,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Gallo- 
way, set  out  on  a  visit  to  the 
Naiman  village,  a  place  of  consi- 
derable population,  where  they  had 
much  conversation  .on  religious 
subjects  with  two  or  three  Moham- 
meaan  priests.  Other  excursions 
of  a  similar  kind  were  made,  and 
the  Missionaries  were  desiroias  of 
making  an  effort  to  penetrate  the 
recesses  of  the  Caucasus.  It  was, 
however,  ascertained  that  this 
wou)d  be  an  attempt  of  unjusti- 
fiable hazard,  and  they  determined 
on  visiting  certain  tribes  of  Tar- 
tars within  a  prescribed  range. 
During  this  tour  they  had  many 
interesting  conversations  with  men 
of  different  ranks,  and  though 
there  was  a  prevalent  indifference 
to  their  **  report,"  among  the  peo- 
ple, they  had  occasion  to  infer 
that,  but  for  the  opposition  of  the 
priests,  there  was  na  general  dis- 
inclination, at  least,  to  give  a  hear- 
ing to  the  bringers  of  '*  strange 
things."      In  one   instance  they* 
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addressed  a  party  who  were  as-     sented   itself  in 

sembled  in  a  sort  of  caravanserai, 

through  the  indirect  medium  of  a 

conversation  with  a  respectable  old 

man  who  was  present.     They  told 

him  of  the  waj  of  salvation,  and 

spoke  to  him  of  Jesus. 


"  Jesus !  replied  the  old  man ;  and 
who  is  Jesus  ?  I  nerer  heard  of  him 
before.  We  answered  that  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah,  of  whom  he  must  have 
heard,  who  was  promised  to  the  pro- 
phets and  others  in  ancient  times,  and 
asked  if  he  had  any  wish  to  hear  con- 
cerning him.  He  said  that  he  had} 
which  encouraged  us  to  mention  a  few 
plain  things  about  the  names  of  Jesus, 
and  his  rfbilily  to, save.  When  discours- 
ing on  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  ad- 
verting to  the  glory  of  h*s  person  as 
being  Immanuel  God  with  us,  a  student 
who  was  present,  began  to  mutter  some 
things  in  the  ears  of  the  other  Tartars 
who  bad  assembled  in  the  Conack-house, 
with  a  view  to  dissuade  them  from  lis- 
tening— such  as.  What  could  Jesus  do 
for  their  deliverance  }  And  by  a  little 
manceuvering,  he  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing all  of  them  tp  withdraw,  save  the 
t>ld  man,  who  still  maintained  his  posi- 
tion, and  being  willing  to  hear,  wc  gave 
him  a  historical  sketch  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ,  as  being  more  levelto 
his  capacity,  iii  the  first  instance,  thau 
an  abstract  disquisition  on  the  pccutiar 
doctrines  of  the  Go^el,  shewing  him,  as 
we  went  on,  that  the  same  dislike  to  the 
truth,  which  led  men  to  condemn  the 
book  now,  had  led  the  Jews,  in  former 
times,  to  reject  the  Saviour,  and  cry  out. 
Crucify  him,  crucify  him !  Nor  did  we 
neglect  telling  him  the  dengn  of  Christ's 
death,  and  the  efficacy  of  his  blood  in 
cleansing  the  soul  &om  sin.  After 
listening,  for  a  time,  with  apparent 
interest,  the  old  man  broke  silence,  and 
averred  that  these  were  very  good  things. 
Yes!  It  was  surely  a  very  excellent 
thing  in  Jesus  to  do  such  things  for 
men.  On  observing  the  looks,  and  hear- 
ing the  acknowledgments,  of  this  plain 
unlettered  villager,  we  remarked  to  each 
other,  that  if  he  had  not  the  opposition 
of  the  Effendis,  and  the  scorn  of  the 
multitude  to  encounter,  hopes  might  be 
entertained  that  he  woidd,  without  mudh 
gainsaying,  submit  to  be  instructed  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  and  though 
our  hopes  were  not  sanguine,  we  felt 
refreshed,  after  our  ride,  by  the  idea 
that  probably  some  good  might  have 
been  done,  and  were  prepared  to  speak 
with  greater  boldness  in  the  name  of 
Jesus."— pp.  U6— 148, 

A  eonsiderable  difficulty  pre* 


connexion  with 
the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  Moliammedans  were  always 
eager  to  receive  copies  of  the  New 
Testament,  ^nd  for  a  considerable 
time  this  was  regarded  as  a  fa- 
vourable sign.  It  was,  however, 
at  length  discovered  that  all  this 
anxiety  regarded  only  the  binding 
of  the  books,  and  that  the  inside 
was  torn  out,  to  make  room  for 
the  Koran  and  others  of  their  own 
sacred  writings. 

Much  incidental  information  re- 
specting the  manners  and  habits 
ot*  the  Tartars  will  be  found  in 
this  interesting  volume. 


Report  o/*  the  Speeches  delivered 

before  the  Presbyterif  of  Glasgow ^ 

on  the  motion  for  inductitig  the 

Rev.  Dr,   M'Farlane   into    the 

ministry  of  the  High  Church  (^ 

this  City,     Glasgow :  7*  pages. 

That  our  readers  may  understand 

the  subject  of  the  spirited  debate, 

which  is  reported  in  the  above 

pamphlet,  it  is  perhaps  necessary 

to  observe,  that  when  the  pastoral 

office  becomes  vacant  in  any  parish 

of  Scotland,  it  is  required  that  the 

patron  present  to  the  Presb3rtery 

of  that  district  the  newly  appointed 

minister,  by  whom  he  is  regularly 

inducted  into  his  office,  unless  they 

have  some  legal  or  ecclesiastical 

objection  against  him. 

Dr.  M'Farlane,  the  accomplished 
Principal  of  the  College  of  Glas- 
gow, has  been  presented  by  the 
Xrown  to  the  ministry  of  the  High 
Church  in  that  city ;  and  his  pre- 
sentation was  brought  in  coarse 
before  the  Presbytery,  when  it 
was  vigorously  opposed,  chiefly  for 
the  following  important  reasons; 
— 1st.  Because  the  parish  of  the 
High  Church  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  8000  inhabitants^ 
which  certainly  must  require  the 
undivided  time  and  exertions  of. 
the  most  active  minister. — ^2dly. 
Because  the  duties  of  the  Princi|Ml 
of  the  College  are  of  great  extent 
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ami  importance,  and  require  the 
mdiviiled  talents   and  labours  of 
the    most    dihgent  individual. — 
3dly.  Because  the    union   of  the 
two  offices  will  be  injurious  to  reli- 
gion and  literature  in  the  city  and 
university,  and  is  perfectly  unne- 
cessary, as  each  is  well  provided 
for,    having  ample  funds. — ^And 
4thly.  Because  ,the  minister  of  the 
High  Church  is,  ex^offido,  one  of 
the  three  visitors  of  the  College, 
having  to  ei^amine  and  doquet  its 
accounts,  which  cannot  be  per- 
formed with  delicacy  by  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  College,  he  being  *a 
party  in  those  accounts.     Time 
points  were  strongly  pressed'  on 
the  Presbytery  by  Drs.  Bums  and 
Chalmers ;  but  Dr.  M'Gill  on  this 
occasion  was  their  most  eloquent 
and    successful    advocate.      The 
speech  of  the  Rev.  Doctor,  who  is 
also  Professor  of  Theology,  extends 
through  40  pages,  and  is  decidedly 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
pamphlet.     An  extract  or  two  wiU 
g}ve  our  readers  an  idea  of  his 
eloquent  and  impassioned  manner, 
but  will  in  course  fail  to  impress 
them  with  the  evidence  amounting 
to  demonstration  which  it  possesses 
as  a  whole,  and  which,  it  is  con- 
fessed, produced  the  happiest  ef- 
fects on  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
Presbyters  who  heard  it. 

The  following  masterly  sketch 
of  the  duties  o£  the  pastoral  office 
may  be  read  with  advantage  by 
every  minister. 

*<  Here,  then,  we  arebroughf.  to  the 
important  question — Can  the  duties  of 
the  Principal  of  the  College  of  Glaagovr, 
and  the  duties  of  the  minister  of  the 
High  Church  parish,  be  fully  and  eflTec- 
tually  discharged,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  same  person  ? — For  the  purpose  of 
judging'  on  this  question,  let  us.  Mode- 
rator, call  to  our  recollection,  the  num- 
ber and  the  nature  of  those  duties, 
which,  in  this  church,  are.  required  of  a 
minister  of  the'  GospeL  Let  us  think  of 
the  ministrations  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
the  Avidely  diyersified  field  of  instruction 
and  admonition  adapted  to  the  state  of 
oar  people,  and  the  infinitely  varied 
characters  and  condition  of  individuals  : 
-—let  us  think  of  the  important  duties  of 


visiting  and  catechising  the  various  fa- 
mines committed  to  our  charge;  ac- 
quainting ourselves  with  the  spiritual 
state  and  character  ef  the  individuals  of 
our  flock ;  and  communicating  to  them 
consolation  and  encouragement,  warning 
and  reproof,  in  a  manner  suited  to  their 
characters  and  their  circumstances  ;  — 
let  us  think  of  our  visits  to  the  house  of 
mourning,  and  our  duties  to  the  sick 
and  the  dying ;  or  to  the  poor  and  the 
destitute,  the  ignorant  and  the  doubting, 
who  come  to  ut  for  direction,  and  seek 
our  instruction*. — let  us  think  of  our 
supcrintendance  and  care  of  numbers,  so 
various  in  disposition  and  in  circum- 
stances ;  the  different  means  which  they 
require,  and  the  different  treatment  which 
they  demand,  that  we  may  save  them 
from  the  miseries  of  a  state  of  sin,  train 
them  to  holiness,  and  prepare  them  for 
heaven : — let  us  add  to  these,  the  consi- 
deration of  our  personal  duties,  our  own 
need  of  farther  improvement,  and  more 
extended  knowledge,  that  we  may  up- 
hold and  promote  the  great  cause  of 
God  among  our  people,  and  among 
mankind ;  that  we  maintain  even  our 
own  respectability  and  honour,  and  sup- 
port that  place  in  the  community  which 
it  is  important  we  hold — let  us  think  of 
these}  or  a  few  only  of  these,  in  all  their 
bearings,  and  in  all  their  difficulties; 
and  then  say,  if  they  are  not  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  to  engage  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  most  favoured 
individual.  But,  oh !  what  shall  we 
say.  Sir,  when  wc  consider  not  only 
their  number  and  difficulty,  but  the  < 
spiritual  frame  and  temper  which  they 
require  of  us — when  we  think  of  their 
infinite  importance  to  that  people  who 
are  committed  to  our  care^^-when  we 
think  of  the  dreadful  contequences  at* 
tending  our  negligence,  and  the  blessed 
effects  attending  our  success— what  shall 
we  say,  when,  with  all  this,  we  justly 
estimate  ourselves,  cur  weaknesses,  our 
corruptions,  and  our  sins,— what  shall 
we  say,  but  that  all  our  time,  and  talents, 
and  labours,  are  too  little  for  the  great- 
ness of  that  work  which  is  g^ven  us  to 
do — that  it  becomes  the  best  of  us  to 
humble  ourselves  under  a  sense  of  our 
insufficiency  \  to  lament  our  unprofit- 
ableness, and  past  neglects  of  duty ;  and, 
with  renewed  resolution  and  diligence, 
and  more  entire  devotedness  to  the  ser- 
vice of  our  Master,  to  redeem  the  time 
which  we  have  lost" — pp.  2S,  27. 

There  are  several  other  passages 
equally  worthy  of  citation,  which 
we  must  omit,  but  there  is  one 
paragraph,  at  the  close  of  his 
answer  to  the  argument,  that  the 
united  emoluments    of   the  two 
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Drs.  Tajlor^  Iknkine^  Lock- 
hart^.  Gibb^  and  others^  supported 
the  presentation  of  Dr.  M'F.,  but 
if  their  speeches  are  fairly  reported, 
and  two  or  three  were  revised  fbr 
the  press  by  themseiveS)  it  is  levi- 
dent  they  were  conscious  that  their 
opponents  had  the  strength  of  the 
argument  with  thera.  The  settle- 
ment was  rejected  in  the  Presby- 
tery by  a  majority  of  four ;  though 
we  regret  to  add,  that  the  mini- 
sters were  equally  divided,  and 
that  it  was  the  votes  of  the  lay- 
eldefs,  that  saved,  for  a  season,  at 
least,  the  Ki/k  from  the  disgrace  of 
a  plurality,  which  could  only  be 
justified  on  the  grovelling  princi- 
ples of  this  world.  Oh,  when  will 
all  the  ministers  of  religion  ex- 
hibit that  disinterestedness  in  their 
high  vocation  which  would  silence 
their  enemies,  and  give  confidence 
to  their  friends. 

The  question,  however,  is  not 
set  at  rest;  it  will  be  discussed 
before  ihe  Synod  of  Glasgow  and 
Ayr  in  November,  and  probably 
before  the  General  Assembly  in 
May  1824.  Thither  we  shall  fol- 
low Dr.  M*Gill  and  his  brethren 
with  much  interest,  and  we  exhort 
them  to  persevere  in  opposing  the 
progress  of  that  secular  leaven  in 
their  church  which  has  so  lament- 
ably corrupted  its  sister  establish- 
ment south  of  the  Tweed.  By 
such  conduct  they  will  show  to  a 
shrewd  and  sceptical  age,  that  they 
are  sincere  in  their  holy  ministry, 
and  guided  by  those  Christian 
principles  which  they  commend 
to  others.  The  thanks  of  every 
friend  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
are  surely  due  to  men,  who  thus 
dare  to  assert  her  independence, 
and  to  promote  her  purity;  and 
we  freely  offer  our  acknowledg- 
ments, not  indeed  as  the  advo- 
cates of  their  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishraentj  but  as  the  friends  of 
nonconformity  to  this  world,  let 
it  be  found  where  it  may. 


situations  mil  give  weight  and 
dignity  to  their  possessor,  which 
breathes  the  spirit  of  apostolic 
times. 

"  Without  inqairlng  into  the  neces- 
sity of  this  kind  of  dignity  and  stimu- 
lus ;  i^ithout  enlarging  on  the  injustice 
of  effecting  these  at  the  expense  of  par- 
ticular parished ;  or  on  the  weakness  of 
a  contrivance,  which  would,  as  we  have 
seen,  destroj  those  very  interests  which 
it  seeks  to  pro  mote —without  enlarging 
on  these,  and  other  topics  of  infinite 
importance  in  this  question,  I  would 
answer— that  this  scheme  will  diminish, 
instead 'of  raising  the  dignity  of  the  Prin- 
cipal and  College ;  and  will  never  prove 
a  proper  stimulus  to  the  exertions  of  the 
clergy.  I  mean  not  to  dispute,  that  a 
great  income  brings  with  it  a  certain  de- 
gree of  influence.  But  even  that  infla- 
ence,  such  as  it  is,  will  .bring  little 
dignity  and  respect,  unless  the  great 
emoluments  on  which  it  is  founded,  are 
derived  from  proper  sources;  the  office 
be  h'ghly  estimated  ;  and  the  duties,  for 
which  that  income  is  lx»stowed,  be  dis- 
charged with  ability,  diligence,  and  suc- 
cess." —pp.  43,  44. 

^  <'  But,  indeed,  all  this  high-sounding 
language  about  the  dignity  arising  from 
gi'eat  emolument,  is  exaggerated  and 
misapplied.  No  man  of  sense  will  de- 
spise the  advantages  of  wealth,  nor  the 
comforts  which  it  brings.  But  Ut  not 
the  teachers  of  youth,  and  still  less  the 
ipunistera  of  the  Gospel,  look  to  tliis 
quarter  for  their  honour  and  estimation 
in  society.  In  this  course  we  shall  soon 
be  outstripped  by  very  inglorious  com- 
petitors. If  there  be  an  aristocracy  of 
wealth  and  fortune,  so  also  is  ther^  *one 
of  a  much  higher  order— that  of  learn- 
ing and  religion.  To  conduct  and  cha- 
racter, men  of  every  class  in  society 
must  chiefly  look,  but  especially  those 
whose  pursuits  and  duties  withdraw  them 
from  the  ordinary  business  of  men.  Let 
the  qualities  and  endowments  of  the 
mind, — abore  all,  the  elevation  and  dis- 
interestedness, the  meekness  and  affec- 
tion, the  holiness  and  heavebly-minded- 
ness,  becomipg  Christian  ministers,  ma- 
nifested in  a  life  of  usefulness  and  dili- 
gence in  our  spiritual  duties — let  these 
Be  the  great  objects  of  ambition  ;  and, 
in  the  voluntary  tribute  of  esteem  and' . 
affection,  we  will  receive  a  reward, 
which  no  wealth,  or  glare  of  external 
show,  can  procure ;  and  all  that  honour, 
which  either  the  general  interest  de- 
mands,  or  a  well-disposed  mind  will  -be 
anuous  to  receive" — 
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Sermons  preached  upon  several 
Occasions.  By  Robert  SmUk» 
Six  vols.  Svo.  1715—1717. 

Five  additional  Volumes  of  Sermotis 
preached  upon  several  Occasions* 
By  Robert  South.  Svo.  1744^. 

Theue  are  few  works  to  which 
we  more  frequently  recur  than 
those  of  South,  though  we  know 
of  none  which  excite  more  pain- 
ful emotions.  With  talents  of  the 
very  highest  order,  he  neutralized 
them  all  by  a  disposition  at  once 
savage,  sarcastic,  and  timC'-serving; 
he  disfigured  compositions  of  the 
noblest  strain  of  language  and 
sentiment,  by  the  base  mixtures 
of  servile  flattery  and  fierce  vitu- 
peration ;  and  he  destroyed  the 
effect  of  urgent  evangelical  appeal 
by  the  outbreakitigs  of  a  violent 
and  uncharitable  temper.  If  he 
had  restrained  these  disgusting 
ebullitions;  and  if  to  his  other 
admirable  faculties  had  been  added 
the  spirit  of  meekness  and  self- 
denial,  he  would  have  taken  his 
station  in  the  very  foremost  rank 
of  English  preachers.  He  was, 
confessedly,  inferior  to  his  bril- 
Jiant  contemporary,  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, in  poetical  fancy  and  in  various 
knowledge,  but  he  far  excelled 
him,  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a 
divine.  His  taste  was  too  sound 
and  vigorous  to  permit  him  to 
tolerate  the  fiuitastic  license  in 
which  Taylor  indulged  himself, 
and  he  has  inserted  in  bis  sermon 
on  Luke  xxi.  15,  preached  at 
Christ-church,  Oxford,  April  SO, 
1668,  a  severe  sarcasm  on  the  af- 
fectation of  that  justly  celebrated 
prelate. 

**  I  tpetk  the  words  of  soberness^  said  St. 
Paul,  Acts  xxvi.  25.  And  1  preach  the 
Gospel  not  with  the  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom.    I  Cor.  U.  4.    This  was 


the  way  of  the  Apostle's  discoursing  of 
things  sacred.  Nothing  here  of  the 
Fringes  of  the  North-star;  nothing  of 
Nature's  becoming  unnatural ;  nothing  of 
the  Down  of  angels*  loings;  or  the  Beauti- 
ful lochs  of  chei-ubimsi  no  starched  simi- 
litudes, introduced  with  a  thns  hope  I  seen 
a  cloud  rolling  in  its  airy  mansion^  and  the 
like.  No,  these  were  suhjimities  ahove 
the  rise  of  the  apostolick  spiiit.  For 
the  Apostles,  poor  mortals,  were  con- 
tent to  take  lower  steps,  and  to  tell  the 
world  in  plain  terms,  that  he  who  believed 
should  be  Mved,  and  that  he  who  believed 
not  should  be  damned.  And  this  waS  the 
dialect  which  pierced  the  conscience, 
and  made  the  hearers  cry  out.  Men  and 
brethren,  what  shall  we  do?  It  tickled 
not  the  ear,  but  sunk  into  the  heart; 
•and  when  men  came  from  such  sermons, 
they  never  commended  the  preacher  for 
his  taking  voice  or  gesture ;  for  the 
fineness  of  such  a  simile,  or  the  quaint^ 
ness  of  such  a  sentence,  but  they  spoke 
like  men  conquered  with  the  over- 
powering force  and  evidence  of  the  most 
concerning  truths;  much  in  the  words 
of  the  two  disciples  going  to'Emmaus; 
pid  not  our  hearts  bum  within  us,  while  he 
opened  to  us  the  ScHptures  ?" 

There  was  probably  some  envy 
and  ill-humour  in  the  spirit  which 
prompted  these  remarks,  but  they 
are  essentially  correct,  and  their 
criticism  is  justly  applicable  to  the 
faults  of  the  great  man  at  whom 
they  were  levelled.  There  was 
nothing  of  this  tendency  in  South  ; 
his  faults,  indeed,  were  great,  but 
they  were  not  of  a  kind  which  led 
him  to  affectation ;  they  were  more 
closely  connected  with  moral  in- 
firmity than  with  error  of  judg- 
ment, they  were  the  result  of  in- 
jurious habits  and  tempers  rather 
than  of  any  defect  in  his  modes  of 
tliinking  or  writing.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  bitter  and  restless  disposition 
of  this  strong-minded  and  clear- 
headed man,  he  might  have  ex* 
hibited  an  almost  matchless  union 
of  strength  and  refinement ;  as  it 
b,  the  fierceness  of  his  spirit  is 
continually  marring  the  b^uty  of 
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his  composition  and  interrupting 
the  continuity  of  his  reasoning, 
by  coarse  and  ponietimes  brutal 
sallies  of  reproach,  or  by  severe 
and  malignant  sarcasm.  In  the 
second  of  his  strange  discourses 
on  Isaiah  v.  20,  he  breaks  out  into 
the  following  unseemly  attack  on 
Hugh  Peters,  who  had  been  exe- 
cuted, with  circumstances  of  ex- 
treme barbarity,  on  a  scaffold. 

,  **  To  give  yt>ii  a  reinftrkable  instance 
of  what  kind  of  sense  of  religion  these 
reformers  of  it  have  had  from  first  to 
last.  When  that  reproach  and  scandal 
to  Christiauity,  Hugh  Peters,  held  a 
discourse  with  the  arch-rebel  his  master, 
npoi^  the  mutinying  of  the  army  about 
St.  Albans,  and  things  then  seemed  to 
be  in  a  scarvy,  doubtful  posture,;  this 
wretch  encouraged  him  not  Xo  be  dis- 
mayed with  the  discontents  of  the  sol- 
diery, but  accosting  them  resolutely  to 
iro  on  as  he  had  done  all  along,  and  to 
Fox  ihem  a  little  more  with  religion,  and 
DO  doubt  he  should  be  able  to  carry  his 
point  at  last.  A  blessed  expression  this, 
Fox  ihem  with  religitm  i  and  fit  to  come 
from  the  mouth  of  a  noted  preacher  of 
religion,  and  a  prime  reformer  of  it  also ; 
but,  however,  very  suitable  to  the  per- 
son that  uttered  it,  who  died  as  he  lived, 
with  a  stupified  seared  conscience,  and 
went  out  of  the  world  foxed  with  some- 
thing else  beside  rctigunu" 

This  last  burst  of  ferocious  ex- 
ultation at  the  dying  agonies  of 
Peters,  gives  the  full  measure  of 
South's  Christian  meekness.  We 
shall  extract  a  little  more  from  the 
same  sermon,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
sort  of  reasoning,  which  tlie  elo- 
quent Prebendary  of  Westminster 
could,  on  occasion,  condescend  to 
employ. 

.  **  Setting  aside  noise  ancT  partiality, 
I  would  gladly  know  why  such  as  suffer 
•apitally  by  the  hand  of  justice  at 
Tyburn,  should  not  be  as  high  and  loud 
^  in  their  clamours  against  persecution  as 
these  men"  (the  nonconfornodsts.)  «  If 
yon  say  that  those  persons  suffer  for 
felony,  but  these  for  their  conscience,  I 
ans\:'er,  that  there  is  as  much  reason  for 
A  man  to  plead  conscience  for  the  breach 
6i  one  law,  as  for  the  hreach  of  another, 
where  the  matter  of  the  law  is  either  . 
good  or  indifferent,  and  both  the  one  and 
the  other  stand  enforced  by  sufficient 
authority.  And  possibly  the  Highway- 
man will  tell  you,  that  he  cannot  in 
coDseieuce  suffer  himself  to  starve,  and 


that  without  taking  a  purse  now  and 
tlien  ho  must  starve,  since  dig  he  conirar, 
and  to  beg  he  is  ashamed.  But  now  if  you 
will  look  upon  this  as  a. very  unsatisfac- 
tory plea  to  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  the 
law,  as  no  doubt  it  is  a  very  insolent  and 
a  very  senseless  one,- 1  am  sure,  upon  the 
same  gi'ounds,  all  iHe  pleas  uud  apologies 
for  the  nonconformists,  (tliougb  made  by 
some  conformists  themselves,!  are  every 
whit  as  senseless  and  irrational.** 

A  little  farther  on  he  again 
exhibits  his  *'  manner  of  spirit" 
by  a  set  attack  on  "  Moderation," 
and  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  vo- 
lume, besides  a  sort  of  running 
fire  of  the  same  kind  through  his 
other  discourses,  he  has  a  sermon 
on  Galatians  ii.  5,  expressly  against 
concession  in  any  form. .  We  shall, 
however,  only  cite  two  additional 
samples  of  his  liberal  sentiments 
on  this  point.  The  first  will  be 
found  in  the  fourth  sermon  of  his 
first  volume. 

**  Because  the  apostles  and -primitive 
Christians  preaiched  in  houses,  and  had 
only  private  meetings,  in  regard  tbey 
wcie  under  persecution,  and  had  no 
churches  ;  ihis  cannot  warrant  the  prac- 
tice of  those  nowadays,  nor  a  toleration  of 
then^  thai  prefer  houses  before  churches, 
and  a  conventicle;  before  the  congrega- 
tion." 

The  next  is  a  pithy  hint,  which 
stands  amopg  many  others,  whi^h 
fraternize  with  it  very  cordially, 
in  his  sermon  preached  at  the 
consecration  of  Dr.  Seth  Ward, 
Bishop  of  Oxford. 

«  Does  it  become  a  man  with  a  sword 
by  his  side  to  beseech?  or  a  governor 
armed  with  authority  ,to  entreat  ?  He 
that  thinks  to  win  obstinate  schismatics 
by  condescension,  and  to  conjure  away 
those  evil  spirits  with  the  softer  lays  and 
music  of  persuasion,  may,  as  David  in 
the  like  case,  have  a  javelin  flung  at  his 
head  for  hi»  pains,  and  periiaps  escape  it 
as  narrowly." 

His  ''  Discourses  ^against  Jong 
extemporary  Prayers,"  in  tlie  se- 
cond volume,  are  exceedingly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  man.  Resolute 
on  carrying  his  point,  he  presses 
into  his  service  aJl  the  weapcms  of 
controvCTsy,  fair  or  unfair.  Argu- 
ment, sophism,' abuse,  sarcasm,  are 
mingled  together  most  amusingly, 
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but  most  inefTectually  as  to  any 
legitimate  end.  His  diatribe  is 
not  very  coherent,  nor  would  it 
yield  any  profitable  result  to  an 
X  analytical  process;  but  we  shall 
be  able  to  extract  from  it  a  few 
pithy  specimens  of  South's  modes 
df  expression.  From  Eccles.  v.  % 
he  assumes,  somewhat  peremp- 
torily, that  "  premeditation  of 
thought f  and  brevity  of  expression, 
are  ike  great  ingredients  of  that 
reverence,  that  is  required  to  a 
pious,  acceptable,  and  devout  prayer," 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  quan-el 
with  his  application  of  the  text; 
but  we  feel  the  most  decided  ob- 
jection to  the  limitation  and  the 
qualification  wJiich  he  endeavours 
to  fasten  on  the  act  of  prayer.  We 
are  quite  willing  to  admit,  that 
the  devotional  exercises  of  God's 
house  demand  the  utmost  reve- 
rence in  their  performance ;  that 
if  we  were  to  examine  all  the 
mental  and  exterior  engagements 
which  precede  and  accompany 
them,  the  holiest  minister  would 
find  himself  lamentably  remiss  in 
the  close  and  continued  main- 
tenance of  that  attention  and  in- 
terested frame  which  is  insepara- 
bly connected  with  the  reverential 
performance  of  public  devotion. 
We  trnst,  indeed,  that  we  do  thus 
examine  ourselves,  and  that,  while 
the  result  of  our  self-investigation 
compels  us  to  much  contrition  and 
humiliation,  it  has  the  salutary 
effect  <^  leading  tf  j»  habitually  to 
a  throne  of  grace  in  earnest  peti- 
tion for  those  aids'  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  of  which  Sooth,  when  de- 
daimifig  against  Wh^  he  is  pleased 
to  call  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Puri- 
tans, too  often  permits  himself  to 
speaJk  lightly.  We  are,  however, 
q^tte  unable  to  Understand  how 
all  this  bears  on  the  question  of 
the  length  or  the  extempora- 
naou^ess  of  prayer.  Brevity  may 
be  as  irreTeienC  a»  length,  arid  we 
need  not. go  far  to  prove,  that  a 
set  and  printed  form  may  be  read 
CoKG.  Mag.  No.  71* 


with  extreme  and  obvious  negli- 
gence. In  illustratipn  of  the  prin- 
ciple tlius  vaguely  and  summarily' 
laid  down,  SouUi  preceeds  to  en- 
quire how  it  is  that  prayer  prevails 
with  God,  and  he  gives  it  as 
a  general  rule,  that  the  way  in 
which  it  "  works  upon"  the  Divine 
Being,  **  is  wholly  different  from 
that  by  which  it  prevails  with 
men.*'  It'  does  not  prevail,  he 
.observes,  by  information,  by  ^er- 
suasion,  nor  by  importunity, 

"  As  Omniscience  is  not  to  be  in- 
formed, so  neither  is  Omnipotence  to  be 
wearied.  We  may  much  mote  ea3ily 
think  to  clamour  the  sun  and  stiurs  out 
of  their  courses,  than  to  word  the  great 
Creator  of  them  x>ut  of  the  st^y  ptir- 
poses  of  his  own  will,  by  all  the  vehe* 
mence  and  loudness  of  our  petitions.^ 
Men  may  tire  themselYCs  with  their  own 
prayers,  but  Grod  is  not  to  be  tirCd.  The 
rapid  motion  and  whirl  of  things  here 
below,  interrupts  .not  the  inviolable  rest 
and  calmness  of  the  nobler  beings  above* 
While  the  winds  roar  and  bluster  here 
in  th&  first  and  second  regions  of  the 
air,  there  is  perfect  serenity  in  the  third. 
Men's  desires  cannot  control  God's  de- 
crees."— Vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

This  is  splendid  composition, 
but  rich  imaginations  and  fine 
cadences  are  poor  substitutes  for 
solid  argument  or  competent  au« 
thority.  Without  inquiring  whe- 
ther importunity  prevails  or  not 
with  God  precisely  as  it  does  with 
men,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy any  inference  which  South 
would  have  drawn  f^bm  his  prin- 
ciple, that  we  find  our  Lord  ex- 
pressly enjoining  his  disciples  ta 
importunity  in  prayer.  He  com- 
manded them  to  pray  alivays  and 
not  to  faint  ;  he  oflTered  to  them, 
as  an  example,  the  conlinuai  coming 
of  the  widow  ;  and  he  put  it  as  an 
impossible  case^  that  God  should 
disregard  the  importunity  of  his 
elect,  fvho  cry  day  and  night  wdo 
him.  South's  answer  to  this  ob- 
jection is  so  carious,  that  we  shall 
give  it  in  his  own  words. 

''  To  this  r  answer  two  itbings.    Ist. 
That  wheresoever  God  Is  said  to  answer 
4H 
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prayers,  either  for  their  frequency  or  fir* 
vency,  it  is  spoken  of  bim  only  av^pwTro- 
ita^tifQ,  according  to'  the  maeneF  of 
men  ;  and,  consequently,  ought  to  be 
understood  only  of  the  ^ect  or  issue  of 
such  prayers,  in  the  success  certainly 
attending  them,  and  not  of  the  manner  of 
their  efficienqf,  that  it  is  by  persuading^ 
or  'working  upon  the  passions.  As  if  we 
should  say,  frequent,  ferrent,  and  im- 
portunate prayers,  are  as  certainly  fol- 
lowed with  God's  grant  of  the  thing 
prayed  for,  as  men  use  to  grant  that 
which,  being  overcome  by  excessive 
importunity  and  persuasion,  they  cannot  ^ 
find  in  their  hearts  to  deny. — 2.  I  answer 
farther,  that  frequency  and  fervency  of 
prayer  prove  effectual*  to  procure  of 
God  the  things  prayed  for,  upon  no  other 
account  but  as  they  are  acts  of  dependence 
upon  God ;  which  dependence  we  have 
idready  proved  to  be  that  thing  essen- 
tially mduded  tn  prayer,  for  which  God 
has  been  pleased  to  make  prayer  the 
condition  upon  which  he  determines  to 
grant  noen  such  things  as  they  need,  and 
duly  apply  to  him  for.-- Vol.  ii.  pp.  93, 94. 

All  this  may  be  panted,  and 
yet  the  expediency  of  importunate 
'and  extemporary  prayer  remain 
untouched.  South  is  dextrous  in 
this  kind  of  evasion ;  he  can  meet 
a  question  fairly  and  manfully 
when  he  feels  himself  on  sure 
ground  ;  but  when  he  is  conscious 
of  infirmity,  he  shows  himself  a 
roaster  in  the  science  of  escape. 
It  was  not  in  question,  whether 
frequent  and  fervent  petitions  have 
any  inherent  efficacy  in  procuring 
blessings  from  above;  and  South 
knew  Uiat  he  was  playing  with 
his  hearers  when  he  thus  stated 
It ;  he  had  started  with  condemn- 
ing the  practice  itself,  and  it  was 
biB  business  to  prove  that  it  was 
unlawful,  injurious,  or  inexpe-i 
dient.  Luke  xviii.  1 — 7 ;  xi.  8, 9  ; 
zxi.  S6;  James  v.  l6;  and  other 
passages  of  Scripture,  met  him  in 
full  career,  with  express  com- 
mands, injunctions,  exhortations, 
and  encouragements,  and  instead 
of  showing  that  these  have  a  dif- 
ferent beanng  or  acceptation,  he 
amuses  himself  with  answering  an 
objection  which  has  not  the  slight- 
est application  to  the  real  ques- 


tion. 

withstanding  his  failings,  we  trust 
felt,  the  true  nature  of  Gospel 
service,  and  he  was  well  aware 
that  he  was  merely  throwing  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  his  congregation. 
He  was  not  to  learn  that  prayer  is 
a  commanded  duty,  that  it  is  es- 
sentially the  expression-  of  our 
wants  and  utter  helplessness,  and 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine 
all-sufficiency «  It  is  in  its  highest 
acceptation,  communion  with  God» 
and  no  man  who  has  been  enabled 
to  experience  this,  will  consent  to 
stint  and  limit  the  period  of  his 
purest  and  most  elevated  enjoy- 
ment. The  exercise  of  this  act  of 
worship  may,  very  possibly,  have 
been  abusea  by  some  in  the  day» 
of  South,  as  it  is  by  others  in  our 
own,  but  when  he  described  ex- 
tempore prayer  as  an  "  intoxicat- 
ing bewitching  cheat,"  and  as 
*'  the  deviVs  master-piece  and  prime 
engine  to  overthrow  the  church 
by,"  he  might  appeal  to  his  **  con- 
science," but  he  did  not  give  an 
honest  report  of  its  answer. 

There  is  another  passage — a 
strange  compound  of  rancour  and 
credulity — that  we  cannot  per- 
suade ourselves  to  pass  over. 

<<  These  two  things  are  certidn,  and  I 
do  particularly  recommend  them  to  your 
observation.  One,  that  this  way  of 
praying  by  the  Spirit  (as  they  call  it,) 
was  begun,  and  first  brought  into  use 
here  in  England,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
days,  by  a  popish  priest  and  Domimcan 
Fryar,  one  faithfid  Commin  by  naaie  ; 
who  counterfeiting  himself  a  Protestant, 
and  a  zealot  of  the  highest  form,  set  up 
this  new  spiritual  way  of  praying,  with  a 
design  to  bring  the  people  first  to  a  con- 
tempt, and  from  thence  to  an  utter 
hatred  and  disuse  of  our  common-prayer; 
which  he  still  reriled  as  only  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Mass;  thereby  to  distract 
men's  minds,  and  to  divide  our  churclu 
And  this  he  did  with  such  success,  that 
we  hare  lived  to  see  the  effects  of  his 
labours  in  the  utter  subversion  of  church 
and  state.  Which  hellish  negotiation, 
when  this  malicious  hypocrite  came  to 
Rome  to  give  the  Pope  an  account  of, 
he  received  of  him  (as.  so  noti^le  a  ser- 
vice well  deserved)  besides  a  thonsaod 
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thanks,  two  thousand  ducats  for  his  pains. 
So  that  now  jon  see  here  the  original 
of  this  extempore-waf  of  prajring  by 
the  Spirit.  The  other  thing  that  I  would 
observe  to  you,  is,  that  in  the  neighbour 
nation  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  greatest* 
monsters  of  men,  that  (I  believe)  ever 


nien$  of  another,  ascend  the  throne,  be 
invented  in  the  royal  robes,  and  want 
nothing  of  the  state  of  a  king,  but  tlfe 
changing  of  his  hat  into  a  crown?— 
pp.  311,  312. 

It  isj  however^  time  that  we 


that  heard  him,  the  most  exceUent  at  thl^     a  "higher  mood,    to  justify  the 


extempore-way  of  praying  by  the  Spirit^ 
of  any  man  in  bis  time ;  none  was  able 
to  come  near  him,  or  to  compare  wiUi 
him.  But  surely  now,  be  who  shall 
venture  to  ascribe  the  prayers  of  such  a 
wretch,  hiade  up  of  adulteries,  incest, 
witchcraft,  and  other  villainiei^  not.  to 
be  named,  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  miiy  an 
well  strike  in  witb  the  pharisees,  and  as- 
.  cribe  the  miracles  of  Christ  to  the 
devU."— -Vol.  ii.  pp.  110,  lU. 

South,  with  all  his  virulence, 
could  be  a  gross  flatterer.  There 
is  a*  passage  in  his  sermon  preach- 
ed on  the  29th  of  May,  167O, 
that  not  only  borders  but  tres- 
passes on  impiety  in  its  nauseous 
sycophancy ;  we  had  marked  it  for 
quotation,  but  we  shall  forbear, 
imd  substitute  for  it  the. whim- 
sical description  of .  Cromwell, 
which  excited  the  laughter  of 
Charles  II. 

'«Who,  that  should  view  the  small, 
despicable  beginnings  of  some  things 
and  persons  at  first,  could  imagine  or 
prognosticate  those  vast  and  stupendous 
encreases  of  fortune,  that  have  after- 
wards followed  them  ? 

•*  Who,  that  had  look't  upon  Aga- 
tbodes*  first  handling  the  clay,  and 
making  pots  under  bis  Father,  and  af- 
'ter wards  turning  robber,  could  have 
thought  that  firom  such  a  condition,  he 
should  come  to  be  king  of  Sicily  ? 

Who,'  t^at  had  seen  Masianello,  a 
poor  fisherm^m  with  bis  red  cap,  and  his 
angle,  could  have  reckoned  it  possible  to 
see  such  a  pitiful  thing  within  a  week 
after,  bhining  in  his  cloth  of  gold,  and 
with  a  word,  or  a  nod,  absolutely  com- 
manding the  whole  City  of  Naples  ? 
^  *<  And  who,  that  had  beheld  su^h  a 
bankrupt,  beggarly  fellow  ,as  Cromwell, 
firsi  entering  the  Parliament -house  witii 
a  tbreadbare' tome  cloak,  and  a  gpreasy 
bat,  (and  perhaps  neither  of  them 
paid  for,)  could  have  suspected  that  in 
the  space  of  so  few  years,  he  should,  by 
the  murder  of  one  king,  and  the  banish- 
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admiration  which  we  have  avow- 
ed for  this  singular  divine.  South's 
most  finished  sermons  are  those 
from  Genesis  i.  27,  and  from 
John  XV.  1 5,  and  we  are  acquainted 
with  few  compositions  which  will 
bear  comparison  with  them.  The 
subject  of  the  first  is  the  creation 
of  man  in  the  image  of  God ;  of 
the  second^  the  friendship  of 
Jesus  for  his  disciples.  We  shaU 
extract  from  the  noble  description 
of  man,  when  fresh  and  unsullied 
from  the  hands  of  his  Maker>  the 
sections  which  relate  to  the  intel- 
lect, and  to  the  passions  of  love^ 
anger,  and  joy. 

**  He  came  into  tbe  world  a  pM- 
loBopber,  which  sufficiently  appeared  by 
bis  writing  the  nature  of  things  upon 
their  names;  he  could  view  essences  • 
in  themselves,  and  read  formr  without 
the  comment  of  their  respective  properr 
ties  'y  he  could  see  consequents  yet  dor- 
mant in  thcii^  principles,  and  effects  vet 
unborn,  and  in  the  womb  of  t|/eir 
causes ;  _bis  understanding  could  almost 
pierce  into  future  contingents,  his  con- 
jectures improving  even  to  prophecy,  or 
the  certainties  of  prediction;  till  his 
fall  he  was  ignorant  of  nothing  but  of 
sin,  or  at  least  it  rested  in  the  notion 
without  the  smart  of  the  experiment. 
Could  any  difficulty  have  been  proposed,  ^ 
the  resclution  would  have  been  as  early 
as  tbe  proposal ;  it  could  not  have  baa 
time  to  settle  into  doubt.  Like' a  better 
Archimedes,  the  issue  of  all  his  enquirir^ 
was  an  ct/pf^ica,  an  evprjKa,  tbe  offispring 
of  his  brain  without  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  Study  was  not  then  a  duty, 
night-watchings  were  needless,  the  light 
of  reason  wanted  not  the  assistance  of 
a  candle.  This  is  tbe  doom  of  fallen 
man,  to  labour  in  the  fire,  to  seek  truth 
in  prqfundot  to  exhaust  his  time  and  im  • 
pair  his  health,  and,  perhaps,  to  spiu 
out  his  days  and  himself  into  one  piti- 
ful, controverted  conclusion.  There 
was  then  no  poring,  no  struggling  with 
memory,  no  straining  for  invention.  His 
faculties  were  quick  and  expedite ;  they 
answered  without  knocking,  they  werfi 
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readv  upon  the  first  summons,  there  was 
£rceaom  and  firmness  in  all  their'  opera- 
tions.   1  confess  'tis  as  difficult  for  us, 
who  date  our  ignorance  from  our  first 
being,  and  were  still  bred  up  with  the 
same  infirmities  about  us,  with  which  we 
were  bom,  to  raise  our  thoughts  and 
imag^atious  to  those  intellectual  perfec- 
tions that  attended  our  aature  in  the 
time  of  innocence ;  as  it  is  for  a  peasant 
bred  up  in  the  obscurities  of  a  cottage, 
to  fansy  in  his  mind  the  -unseen  splen- 
dours of  a  court.    But  by  rating  posi- 
tives by  their  privatiTes,  And  other  arts 
of  reason,  by  which  discourse  supplies 
the  want  of  the  reports  of  sense,  we  may 
collect    the    excellency  of   the  under- 
standing then  by  the  glorious  remainders 
of  ^t  now,  and  guess  at  the  stateUness  of 
the  building,  by  the  magnilicence  of  its 
ruins.    All  those  arts,  rarities,  and  in- 
▼entioos,  which  vulgar  minds  gaze  at, 
the  ingenious  pursue,  and  all  admire,  are 
but  the  reliques  of  an  intellect  defaced 
with  sin  and  time.    We  admire  it  now, 
only  as  antiquaries  do  a  piece  of  old 
coin,  f6r  the  stamp  it  once  bore,  and 
not  for  those  vanishing  lineaments,  and 
disappearing  draughts  that  remain  upon 
it  at  present,    j^nd  certainly,  that  must 
needs  have  been  very  glorious,  the  de- 
cays of  which  are  so  admirablte.    He 
that  is  comely,  when  old  and  decrepid, 
surely  was  very  beautiful  when  he  was 
young.    An  Aristotle  was  but  the  rub- 
bish of  an  Adam,  and  Athens  but  the 
rudiments  of  Paradise." — pp.  53—55. 

«  We  may  bring  anger  under  this 
bead,  as  being,  according  to  some,  a 
transient  hatred,  or  at  least  very  like  it^: 
This  also,  as  unruly  as  now  it  is,  yet 
then  it  vented  itself  by  the  measures  of 
reason.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  the 
tiansports  of  malice,  or  the  violences  of 
revenge  ;  no  rendring  evil  for  evil,  when 
«vil  was  truly  a  non-entity,  and  no  wheoe 
to  be  found.  Ang^  then  was  like  th» 
sword  of  justice,  keen,  but  innocent  and 
i^ghteous.  It  did  not  act  like  fiiry,  and 
then  call  itself  zeal.  It  always  espoused 
God's  honour,  and  never  kindled  upon 
any  thing  but  in  order  to  a  sacrifice.  It 
^arkledlikc  the  coal  upon  the  altar,  with 
the  fervours  of  piety,  the  heats  of  devo- 
tion, the  sallies  and  vibrations  of  an 
harmless  activity.  In  the  next  place,  for 
the  lightsome  passion  of  joy.  It  was 
not  that,  which  now  often  usurps  this 
name ;  that  trivial,  vanishing,  superficial 
th^ng,  that  only  gilds  the  apprehension, 
and  {days  upon  the  surface  of  the  soul. 
It  was  not  the  meer  Crackling  of  thorns, 
a  sudden  blaze  of  the  spirits,  the  exul- 
tation of  a  tickled  fancy,  or  a  pleased 
appetite.  Joy  was  then  a  masculine  and 
a  severe  thing;  the  recreation  of  the 
udgment^  the  jubilee  of  reason.    It  was 


the  result  of  a  real  good  suitably  ap- 
plied. It  commenced  upon  the  solidi- 
ties of  truth,  and  the  substance  of  firui- 
tion.  It  did  not  run  out  In  voice,  or 
nndecent  eruptions,  but  filled  the  soul, 
as  God  does  the  universe,  silently  and 
without  noise.  It  was  refreshing,  but 
composed  ;  like  the  pleasantness  of 
youth  tempered  with  with  the  gravity  of 
O^e  :  or  the  mirth  of  a  festival  managed 
with  the  silence  of  contemplatioB."— 
pp.  64—66. 

*'Love  is  the  great  instrument  and 
engine  of  nature,  the  bond  and  cement 
of  society,  the  spring  and  spirit  of  the 
universe.  Love  is  such  an  affection,  as 
eannot  so  properly  be  said  to  be  in  the 
soul,  as  the  soul  to  be  in  that.  It  is 
the  whole  man  wrapt  up  into  one  desire, 
all  the  powers,  vigour,  and  facaltiea  of 
the  soul,'  abridged  into  one  inclination. 
And  it  is  of  that  active  restless  nature, 
that  it  must  of  necessity  exert  itself; 
and  like  the  fire,  to  which  it  is  so  often 
compared,  it  is  not  a  free  agent  to  chose 
whether  it  will  heat  or  no,  but  it  streasDS 
forth  by  natural  results,  and  unavoidable 
emanations.  So  that  it  will  fasten  upon 
an  infcriour ,  unsuitable  object,  rather  than 
none  at  all.  The  soul  may  sooner  leave 
off  to  subsist,  than  to  love ;  and  like  the 
vine  it  withers  and  dies,  if  it  has  nothing 
to  embrace.  Now  this  afiection  in  the 
state  of  innocence  was  happily  pitched 
upon  its  right  object :  it  fiamed  up  in 
direct  fervours  of  devotion  to  God,  and 
in  collateral  emissions  of  charity  to  its 
neighbour.  It  was  not  then  only  another 
and  more  cleanly  name  for  lust.  It  had 
none  of  those  impure  heats,  that  both 
represent  and  deserve  hell.  It  was  a 
vestal  and  a  virgin-fire,*  and  differed  as 
much  from  that,  which  usually  passes  by 
this  name  now-a-day»v  as  the  vital  heat 
from  the  burning  of  a  fev«r."— pp. 
63,64. 

With  all  South's  professed  ab- 
horrence of  puritaaiam^  he  had 
studied  deeply  in  its  school,  and 
was  indebted  to  it  for  his  doctrinal 
creed.  He  was  decidedly  evan- 
gelical, notwithstanding  a  few  un- 
guarded passages.  He  avows  his 
belief  of  imputed  righteousness^ 
and  though  he  disapproved  the 
politics  and  the  disciphne  of  G^e- 
neva,  he  cordially  ^[nroVed  the 
Calvinistic  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

'  *<  Such  a  frame  of  spirit,  such  a  per- 
ceiving heart  as  enables  the  soul  to  ap- 
prehend  aod   igiprove    the   fl»eaii8   of 
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gnicey  is  totally  and  entirely  the  free 
gift  of  God.  let  the  Lord  hath  not  given 
you  an  heart  to  perceive*  It  is  a  pnxluct 
of  that  mercy  which  has  no  argument 
hut  itself. 

<<  I  say  it  b  a  free  gift^  and  that,  1 .  In  . 
respect  of  the  motive,  which  is  the  mere 
compassion  of  God ;  there  is  nothing  in 
man  that  could  engaoe  God  to  bestow 
grace  upon  him.  We  are  by  nature 
wholly  in  a  state  of  sin  and  enmity 
against  God ;  and  how  these  qualifi- 
cations should  merit  grace  at  his  hands, 
1  know  not,  unless  by  an  unheard-of 
strange  antiperistasis,  the  most  hateful 
object  should  excite  an  act  of  the 
greatest  love. 

**2,  It  is  free  in  respect  of  the  persons 
upon  whom  it  is  conferred.  When  God 
comes  first  to  woric  upon  us,  we  are  pre- 
sented to  him  in  the  lump,  all  equally 
odious,  equally  desirable.  And  that 
God  gives  a^ace  to  one,  and  denies  it  to 
another,  it  is  not  from  any  precedent  dif- 
ference in  tbem ;  for  it  is  only  the  gift 
and  grace  of  God  which  makes  them  to 
differ,  fiut  as  God's  decree  in  chusing 
Jacob,  and  rejecting  Esau,  is  most  free 
and  without  relation  to  any  good  or  evil 
done  by  them ;  so  the  execution  of  that 
decree  in  conferring  grace  upon  one, 
and  withholding  it  from  the  other,  is 
equally  free  and  irrespective." — Vol.  viii. 
pp.  369,  370. 

When  he  dismisses  the  preju- 
dices which  clouded  his  better  fa- 
CultieSj  and  addresses  himself  in 
earnest  to  the  great  business  of 
his  office,  he  is  often  admirably- 
cogent  and  comptehensive.  The 
following  forcible  passage  is  from 
a  powerful  sermon  on  the  words — 
Be  sure  your  sin  rvill  find  you  out. 

*'  God  has  annexed  two  great  evils  to 
every  sin,  in  opposition  to  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  it ;  to  wit,  shame  and  pain. 
He  has  by  an  eternal  and  most  righteous 
decree,  made  these  two  the  inseparable 
effects,  and  consequents  of  sin.  They 
*re  the  wages  assigned  it  by  the  laws  of 
heaven  ;  so  that  whosoever  commits  it, 
ought  to  account  shame  and  punish- 
ment to  belong  to  him  ais  his  right- 
ful inheritance.  For  it  is  God  who  has 
joined  them  together  by  an  irreversible 
sentence  ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  or 
art  of  man  to  put  them  asun(ter.  And 
now,  as  God.  has  made  these  two  evils, 
the  sure  consequents  of  sin,  so  there  is 
nothing  which  the  nature  of  man  does  so 
peculiarly  dread  and  abborr,  as  these, 
they  being  indeed  the  most  directly  and 
absolutely  destructive  of  all  its  enjoy- 
mtiits^   fontsmii^  as  they  reach  and 


confound  it  in  the  adequate  subject  of, 
eajoyment,  the  soul  and  body ;  shame 
being-  properly  the  torment  of  the  one, 
and  pain  of  the  other.  For  the  mind  of 
man  can  have  no  taste  or  relish  of  any 
pleasure  in  the  worid,  while  it  is  actually 
oppressed  and  overwhelmed  with  shame^ 
nothing  does  so  keenly  and  intolerably 
affect  the  soul  as  infamy  ;  it  drinks  up, 
and  consumes  the  quickness,  the  ga3rcty, 
and  activity  of  the  spirits.  It  dejects 
the  countenance  made  bv  God  himself 
to  look  upwards;  so  that  this  nobit 
creature,  the  master-piece  of  the  crea- 
tion, dares  not  so  much  as  lift  up  either 
his  head  or  his  thoughts;  but  it  is  a 
vexation  to  him  even  to  look  upon  others^ 
and  yet  a  greater  to  be  looked  upon  by 
them.  And  as  shame  thus  mortices  the 
soul,  so  pi^in  or  punishment  (the  other 
twin-effect  of  sin^)  equally  harasses  the 
body*  We  know  how  much  misery  pain 
is  able  to  bring  upon  the  bedy  in  this 
life  ;  (in  which  our  pains  and  pleasures, 
as  well  as  other  things  are  but  imper- 
fect,) there  being  never  a  limb  or  part ; 
never  a  vein  or  artery  of  the  body,  but  it 
is  the  scene  and  receptacle  of  pain,  when** 
soever  it  shall  please  God  to  unfencc  it, 
and  let  in  some  sharp  disease  or  dis- 
temper upon  it.  And  so  exceedingly 
afflictive  are  these  bodily  griefs,  that 
there  is  nothing  which  affects  the  body 
in  the  way  of  pleasure,  in  any  degree 
comparable  to  that  which  affects  it  in 
the  way  of  pain*  For  is  there  any  plea^ 
sure  in  nature,  which  equals  the  impres- 
sions  of  the  gout,^the  stone,  or  even  of 
the  tooth-ake  itself  ?  But  then  further, 
wlien  we  shall^con^der  that  tlie  pains 
which  we  have  here  mentioned,  and  a 
great  many  more,  are  but  the  jfreludiMms, 
Uie  first-fruhs  and  beginnings  of  that 
pain,  which  shall  be  infinitely  advanced^ 
and  finally  compleated  in  the  torments  of 
another  world,  when  the  body  shall  de- 
scend into  a  bed  of  fire  and  brimstone, 
and  be  lodged  for  ever  in  the  bttmin|^ 
furnace  of  an  Almighty  wrath.  This 
consideration  surely  will,  or  onght  ta 
satisfy  us,  that  God  will  not  be  behind- 
hand with  the  sinner  in  point  of  punish- 
ment, whatsoever  promises  his  sin  may 
have  made  him  in  point  of  pleasure."— 
pp»  142—145. 

The  nature  of  spiritoal  discern- 
ment is  interestingly  illustrated  in 
his  sermon  cfn  Dent.  xxix.  4. 

**  To  hare  a  perceiving  heart  and  an 
hearing  ear,  is  to  have  a  spiritual  light 
begot  in  the  mind,  by  an  immediate 
over-powering  work  of  the  spirit,  where- 
by alone  the  soul  is  enabled  to  apprehend 
and  discern  the  things  of  God  spiritually, 
and  to  practise  them  effectually:  and 
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without  this,  We  may  see  and  see,  and 
nerer  peirctire;  and  hear  'again  and 
again,  and  never  understand.  Christ 
may  discourse  irith  us  as  he  did  with 
those  two  disciples  going  to  Emmam, 
.and  in'  the  mean  time  our  eyes  may  be 
BO  held,  as  not  to  discern  him.  For  as 
the  Apostle  says.  The  natural  man  cannot 
apprehend  these  thingt,  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned.  And  the  reason  of 
this  is  clear,  eren  from  nature ;  because 
in  order  to  apprehension,  there  must  be 
a  peculiar  tuitableness  between  the  ob- 
ject and  the  faculty.  Things  sensible 
must  be  apprehended  by  sense ;  things 
intelligUjle^  by  the  understanding  and 
the  reason ;  and  so  things  spiritual,  by 
.  some  spiritual  principle  that  is  infused 
into  the  soul  from  above.  And  look,  as 
the  inferior  faculty  cannot  apprehend  the 
proper  fornud  dbjects  of  the  superior, 
sense  cannot  reach  up  to  the  things  of 
reason ;  so  neither  can  reason  take  in  or 
perceive  those  objects  which  properly 
belong  to  this  spiritual  principle.  Hence 
it  is,  that  some  souls  can  discern  that 
spiritual  secret,  perauading  force  in  the 
word,  that  shall  strongly  engage  and 
almost  constrain  the  affections  to  em- 
brace  and  follow  it :  so  that  the  whole 
man  is  insensibly  fashioned  and  moulded 
into  it,  while  others,  void  of  this  spiri- 
tual  discerning  faculty,  feel  no  such 
force  and  power  in  it.  Some  also,  from 
the  help  of  this,  spy  out  that  true  love- 
liness and  beauty  in  the  ways  of  God,  as 
to  enamour  them  to  a  practice  of  them, 
and'  that  even  with  delight:  while 
others,  void  of  this  powyr,  do  indeed  ' 
see  and  behold  those  ways,  but  see  no 
beauty  in  them,  why  they  should  desire 
them.  Hence  two  sit  together,  and  hear 
the 'Same  sermon;  one  finds  an  hidden 
spiritual  virtue  in  the  word,  by  which  he 
lives,  and  grows,  and  thrives:  another 
finds  no  such  extraordinary  virtue  in  it, 
but  if  it  be  rationally  and  well  composed, 
it  pleases  his  reason,  and  there's  an  end. 
And  this  proceeds  from  the  want  of  a 
spiritual  perceiving  heart  As  for  in- 
stance, whence  is  it  that  a  man  is  so 
affected  with  musick,  that  all  the  passions 
of  his  mind,  and  blood  in  his  body,  is 
moved  at  the  bearing  of  it;  and  the 
stupid  brutes  not  at  all  pleased  ?  but 
because  in  man  there  is  a  principle  of 
reason  concurring  with  his  sense,  which 
discovers  that  swe;^tness  and  harmony, 
in  those  sounds  that  bare  sense  is  not 
able  to  discern.  Thus  it  is  propor- 
tionably  between  mere  reason  and  rea- 
son joined  with  a  spiritual  discernment, 
in  respect  of  spiritual  things.  And  so 
I  have  endeavoured  in  some  measure  to 
display  the  nature'  of  a  perceiving  heart, 
and  an  hearing  ear.  But  the  truth  is, 
when  we  have  spoken  the  utmost  con- 
cerning it  that  we  can,  yet  those  only 


can  know  what  it  is  who  b;iTe  it ;  as  he 
only  knows  what  it  is  to  see,  who  can* 
see.  As  the  groans,  so  also  the  graces 
of  the  spirit  are  unutterable.  Grace  is 
known  by  its  own  evidence.  It  is  the 
white  stone  shining  to  him  only  that  does 
possess  it ;  for  a  man  is  no  more  able 
to  express  this  work,  so  as  to  convey  a 
full  notion  of  it  to  the  mind  6f  him 
that  has  it  not,  than  by  words  and  dis- 
course to  convey  an  idea  of  colours  to 
him  who  was  born  blind,  or  the  proper 
relish  of  meats  to  him  who  has  no  taste.*' 
— Vol.viii.  pp.  375— 377. 

South  is  frequently  very  im- 
pressive in  his  exordium,  and  the 
citation  which  follows  is,  we  think, 
an  illustration  of  a  very  effective 
manner  of  exciting  attention  to  the 
matter  of  a  discourse.  It  is  tlie 
commencement  of  his  sermon  on 
Johnvii.  17. 

**  When  God  was  pleased  to  new- 
model  the  world  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  religion,  and  that  in  the  room  of 
one  set  up  by  himself,  it  was  requisite, 
that  he  should  recommend  it  to  the 
reasons  of  men  with  the  same  authority 
and  evidence,  that  enforced  the  former ; 
and  that  a  religion  established  by  God 
himself  should  not  be  displaced  by  any 
thing  under  a  demonstration  of  that 
Divine  Power  that  first  introduced  it. 
And  the  whole  Jewish  oeconomy,  we 
know,  was  brought  in  with  miracles ;  the 
law  was  writ  and  confirmed  by  the  same 
almighty  hand.  The  whole  universe  wap 
subservient  to  its  promulgation.  The 
signs  of  Egypt  and  the  Hed  Sea;  fire 
and  a  voice  from  heaven ;  the  heights  of 
the  one,  and  the  depths  of  the  other; 
so  that  (as  it  were^  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  nature  there  issued  forth  one 
.  universal  united  testimony  of  the  divinity 
of  the  Mosaick  law  and  religion.  And 
this  stood  in  the  world  for  the  space  of 
two  thousand  years;  till  at  length,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  the  reason  of  men 
ripening  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to  be  above 
the  psedagogy  of  Moses's  rod,  and  the 
discipline  of  types,  God  thought  fit  to 
display  the  substance  without  the  shadow, 
and  to  read  the  world  a  lecture  of  an 
higher,  and  more  sublime  religion  in 
Christianity.  But  the  Jewish  was  yet  in 
possession,  and  therefore  that  this  might 
so  enter  as  not  to  intrude,  it 'was  to  bring 
its  warrant  from  the  same  hand  of  Omni- 
potence. And  for  this  cause,  Christ, 
that  he  might  not  make  either  a  sus- 
pected, or  precarious  address  to  men's 
undei-standings,  out-does  Moses,  before 
he  displaces  him ;  shews  an  ascendant 
spirit  above  him,  raises  the  dead,  and 
cures   more  plagues,  than  he  brought 
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upon  Egjrpt,  CASto  out  devils,  and  heals 
the  deaf,  speaking  such  words,  as  even 
gave  ears  to  hear  theifa  ;  cures  the  blind 
and  the  lame,  and  makes  the  very  dumb 
to  8pea1(  for  the  truth  of  his  doctrine. 
But  what  was  the  result  of  all  this  ? 
Why  some  look  upon  bim  as  an  im- 
postor, and  a  conjurer,  as  an  agent  for 
Beelzebub,  and  therefore  reject  his  gos- 


that  argument,  this  consequence,  and 
that  distinction,  like  so  many  intellectual 
batteries,  till  at  length  it  forces  a  way 
and  passage  into  the  obstinate  enclosed 
truth,  that  so  long  withstood,  and  defied 
all  its  assaults."— Vol.  i.  p.  239,  240. 

We   have  been  led  somewhat 
aside  from  the  course  which  we 


pel,  hold  fast  their  law,  and  will  not  let     had  originally  intended  to  pursue 
Moses  give  place  to  the  magician."—    in  the  management  of  this  article, 

and  we  regret,  now  that  it  is  too 
late  to  rectify  it,  this  departure 
from  our  first  plan.  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  South  that  would 
have  given  us  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  him  on  several  important 
points.  His  assaults  on  individual 
characters  among  the  puritans,  his 
coarse  and  splenetic  abuse  of  the 
board  of  "  Triers/'  the  peculiar 
malignity  of  his  personalities,   as 


Vol.i.  pp.214— 216, 

We  shall  finish  our  specimens 
by  the  insertion  of  two  or  three 
extracts  cm  miscellaneous  subjects. 

**  Contempt  is  a  noble  and  an  innocent 
revenge,  and  silence  the  fullest  expression 
of  it.  Except  only  storms  and  tempests, 
the  great  things  of  the  world  are  seldom 
loud.  Tumult  and  noise  usually  arise 
from  the  conflict  of  contrary  things  in  a 
narrow  passage;  and  just  so  does  the 
loudness  of  wrath  and  reviling  argue  a 
contracted  breast :  such  an  one,  as  has 


not  room  enough  to  wield  and  manage  its  when^  alluding  to  the  "  sightless 

own  acUons  with  stUIiiess   and   com-  eye-balls"  of  Milton,  he  calls  him 

^-"What  a  noise  and  a  buz  does  the  """  ^^'"""^  ^ff^^>"  ^°^l^  ^^^^  ^"- 

pitiful  little  gnat  make,  tod  how  sharply  foled  us  to  direct  attention  to  many 

does  it  sting !  while  the  eagle  passes  the  interesting  circumstances  connect- 

air  in  silence,  and  never  descends  but  to  ed  with  the  history  of  his  times. 

tl^fil^rhn^rTiyo'^oU^.Sfo^r  We    find,    however,   on   looking 

height  of  mind,  by  a  scurrilous  reply  to  a  back,  that  our  common  habits   ot 

scurrilous  provocation,  measures  himself  criticism  have  run  away  with  us, 

by  a  false  standard,   and  acts  not  the  and  that  instead  of  making  South's 

,/^Tx.,.  .A.         .  t-   . .  i.  comment,   we  have  treated   hiid 

mind,  till  that  has  gone  before,  and  position  to  his  own  practices,  and 
made  room  for  it  It  is  a  steddy,  con-  given  him  large  opportunities  of 
fltant,  and  pertinacious  study,  that  natu-  speaking  for  himself.  We  are  not 
ffi'^?cnr^»°^^^ed'TJ:i^%'  unwUling  that  the  article  should 
from  jit.  For  this  keeps  the  understand-  stand  m  its  present  torm,  as  lur- 
ing long  in  converse  with  an  object ;  and  nishing    our    readers    with     the 


long  converse  brings  acquaintance.  Fre- 
quent consideration  of  a  thing  wears  off 
the  strangeness  of  it ;  and  shews  it  in  its 
several  lights,  and  various  ways  of  ap- 
pearance to  the  view  of  the  mind. 

€€  Truth  is  a  great  strong-hold,  barred 
and  fortified  by  God  and  nature ;   and 


means  of  forming  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  qualities  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly able,  eccentric,  and 
foul-mouthed  man. 

We  had    intended  to    give    a 
sketcli  of  the  life  of  South,  but  we 


diligence  is  properly  the  understanding's  ,  ,     ,  t    -.     '      i 

laj^g  siege  to  it :  so  that,  as  in  a  k&d  have  reached  our  limits,  and  we 

of  warfare,  it  must  be  pecpetually  upon  feel  the  less  regret,  since  we  have 

the    watch;  observing  all  the  avenues  nothing  to  add  to  the  infcMination 

and  passes  to  it,  and  accordingly  m^i^  contained  in  the  common  biogra- 

its  approaches.    Sometimes  it  thinks  it  «  .     ,       n  ^*  tt  iT 

gains  a  point;  and  presently  again,  it  pnical  coilecUons.     He  was  bom 

finds  itself  baffled  and  beaten  off:  yet  at  Hackney  m  1693^  and,  he  died 

still  it  renewt  the  onset ;  attacks  the  diffi^  in  1 7 1 6* 
cnlty  a^h ;  plants  this  reafloainig,  and 
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Private  TAmiffhts  on  Religion.  By 
the  Rev,  Tnotnas  Adam,  late  Rector 
of  Winiringham.  With  an  intro- 
ductory  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
WiUon,  A.  M,  12mo.  pp.  300. 
Price  3#.  —  London :  Whitaker, 
1823. 

This  work  has  long  be^n  a  prime 
favourite  with  us,  and  we  are  ex- 
ceedingly glad  to  meet  with  it  in  this 
welKedited  form.  Mr.  Adam  was 
a  man  of  vigorous  understanding,  a 
Christian  of  no  common  cast,  and 
the  traces  of  this  advantageous 
combination  present  themselves  in 
every  page  of  his  '*  Private 
Thoughts.''  They  are  rich  in  Gos- 
pel knowledge  and  religious  ex^ 
perience,  they  analyse  the  heart  of 
mah  with  extraordinary  severity 
and  depth,  and  they  are  remark- 
able for  their  faithful  and  forcible 
representations  of  human  depravity, 
and  the  entire  dependence  of  an 
erring  and  helpless  creature  upon 
divine  interference,  for  the  origina- 
tion and  maintenance  of  spiritual 
life.  They  are  the  genuine  expres- 
sions of  a  mind  dealing  fairly  with 
itseify  and  anxious  above  all  things 
to  be  kept  from  self-deception,  and 
they  will  amply  repay  the  close  and 
continued  attentioD  of  every  man 
who  is  serionsly  engaged  in  working 
out  his  own  salvation  in  humble 
dependence  on  Him  who  alone  can 
enable  us  both  to  will  and  to  per- 
fprm.  Some  things  there  are  which 
are  objectionable,  and  others  which 
might  have  been  more  advantage^ 
ouj^y  stated,  bot,  as  a  whole,  such, 
to  our  taste,  is  the  excellence  of 
this  collection,  that  we  place  it 
among  those  |ew  works  which  we 
take  up  the  most  frequently,  and 
lay  asBde  the  most  reluctantly. 

Some  of  the  defects,  as  well  as 
sM»e  of  the  more  attractive  quali- 
ties, of  tlMse  **Tbougfats/'  arise 
fi^M  the  (act  that  they  were  stiieti j 
'*  private.''  l^ey.were  wrUtea  down 
in  "  a  kind  of  diary,"  aS'  they  oc- 
curred to  his  mind  thronghotif  a 
space  of  thirty  year*,  and  they  were 
selected  by  his  surviving  friends 
fir  cm  the  general  mass  of  his  papers. 


Had  he  lived  to  superintend  the 
publication,  they  would  have  gain- 
ed something,  probably,  in  point  of 
correctness,  but  they  might  also 
have  lost  a  portion  of  the  freshness 
and  raciness  with  which  they  now 
appear.  Mr.  Wilson,  with  whose 
estimate,  excepting  in  this  parti- 
cular* we  entirely  agree,  seems  to 
deny  "  force*'' to  the  style  in  which 
they  are  written ;  we  should,  on  the 
contrary,  place  among  the  ebarae- 
teristics  of  their  composition,  a 
closeness  and  an  intensity  which, 
if  not  force  itself,  have  all  its  effect 
We  shall  give  a  few  specimens 
casually  taken. 

"For  a  great  part  of  my  life,  I  did 
not  know  that  I  was  poor,  and  naked, 
^nd  blind,  "and  miserable.  I  hare  known 
it  for  some  time  without  feelii^  it 
Thank  God,  I  now  be^n  to  be  pinched 
with  it.  Stand  aside,  Pride,  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  let  me  see  that  ugly  thing-^ 
myselC" 

**The  dreadful  and  ever-memorable 
earthquake  at  Lisbon !  It  is  man,  and 
not  God,  that  throws  nature  into  eon- 
vnlsions.  O  my  soul,  art  thou  an  earth- 
shaker  ?" 

<<  Beading  is  for  the  most  part  only  a 
more  refined  species  of  sensuality,  and 
aokswers  man's  purpose  oi  shuffling  off 
his  great  work  with  God  and  with  him- 
self, as  well  as  a  ball  or  masquerade." 

« The  spirit's  covdng  into  the  heart, 
is  the  touch  of  Ithureal's  apear,  and  it 
starts  up  a  devil." 

<<  A  work  of  gracS  if  carried  on  in  the 
way  of  our  own  thoughts^  and  with  the 
content  of  the  will ;  but  tliis  cODCurieaee 
does  not  effect  the  work,  and  i»  no  mofe 
a  proof  of  self-power,  than  the  earth's 
fertility,  which  is  wholly  owing  to  a  btos- 
i^ng  firbm  tke  clouds^" 

<<  Begin  the  Christian  race  from  the 
cross,  and  whenever  you  faint  or  grow 
weary  look  hack  to  it." 

'<  In  heaven,  sin  known  and  paidoned 
is  the  song  of  praiflie  i  nn  kno«»  aad 
unpardoned  is  hdl." 

It  is  justly  said  by  Mr.  Wflson, 
that 

"  Soch  a  writer  as  Mr.  Adam  takes 
us  out  of  ovr  ordinary  track  of  reading 
and  reflection,  and  shews  us  ourselves- 
He  scrutinizes  the  whole  soul ;  dissipates 
the  false  glare  which  is  apt  to  m^ead 
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thejndgmeiit;  exposes  tbe  impietfitetions 
of  what  is  apparently  most  pure  and  in« 
viting ;  and  thus  teaches  ui  to  make  our 
religion  more  and-  more  spiritual,  holy, 
solid,  practical,  humble,  sincere." 

The  **  Ifitrodactory  Essay,*'  is 
just  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  sootid  and  judi- 
cious divine  whose  name  is  at- 
tached to  it.  It  turns  chiefly  on 
.  the  high  value  and  importance  of 
**  deep  religious  knowledge,"  iHiis* 
trated  by  an  admirable  scriptural 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
fall  and  corrnption  of  homan  na- 
ture, in  connexion  with  the  entire 
system  of  revealed  truth,  and  the 
progress  of  spiritual  life.  We  can 
only  make  room  for  a  brief  extract. 
Having  pointed  out  the  relation 
which  this  doctrine  holds  to  scrips 
ture'  truth  in  general,  and  touched 
OB  its  difficulties,  and  on  the  feelings 
which  it  idioold  excite,  he  goes  on 
to  state,  in  reference  t6theiuquireri 
that 

**  The  field  of  observation  which  ^11 
stretch  the  widest  before  hlni,  is  the  ap- 
plication of  this  general  doctrine  to  hid 
own  heart  and  character.  He  will  less 
concern  himself,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  the  effect  of  it  in  others ;  he  will 
have  enough  to  do  to  trace  it  in  himself; 
to  discover  its  windings,  its  hidden 
course,  its  tendencies,  its  operations. 
And  he  WiU  be  most  anxious  to  follow 
out  this  investigation  in  all  its  branches, 
and  especially  in  its  effects  on  his  reli- 
gitras  sentiments  and  habits,  where  it  is 
most  latent^  and,  then^fore,  most  dan- 
gerous. A  life  is  too  short  for  such  a 
study.  AH  the  integrity,  all  the  self- 
euRiiination,  all  the  repeated  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  united  with  fervent  prayel' 
to  the  Supreme  Teachet  and  Author  of 
all  illumination,  will  only  suffice  to  de- 
tect the  sophistry  of  this  subtte  evil, 
and  correct  and  diminish  the  fatal  con- 
sequences which  it  produces.  It  is  in 
the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  the 
school  of  personal  piety,  where  all  is 
applied  as  it  is  discovered,  and  is  traded 
in  ourselves  before  it  is  observed  in 
others,  that  this  humiliating  truth  is  best 
learned." 

The  volume  is  altogether  well 
got  up,  the  paper  and  ink  are  goody 
the  type  clear,  and  the  priee  exem-* 
plaiily'  moderate. 

ffints  an  Missions,  By  James  Dnu' 
gUiss,  Esq.  12j»o.— Loudon:  Ca- 
dell,  1822. 

Tm^  small  volume  completely  cor^ 
Cong.  Mag.  No.  71. 


re^onds  with  its  title;  trhife  ft 
shows  that  the  respectable  author 
is  capable  of  Writing  something 
better  than  hints.  The  work  im- 
plies much  more  inform  ati6tt  thail 
it  communicates.  It  affords  deci- 
sive evidence,  that  Mr.  Douglas's 
has  thought  very  profoundly  oh 
the  subject  of  Missions,  and  that 
he  is,  on  the  best  and  most  en- 
lightened principles,,  a  warnf  ^nd  ^ 
devoted  friend" to  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  world.  It  is  gratifying 
to  firtd  the  representative  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respectable 
families  in  Scotland,  whose  ances- 
Jors  made  a  distinguished  figure 
in  the  annals  of  feudal  and  bordet 
contest,  employed  in  advocating  a 
cause  which  few  of  the  rich  oi 
noble  of  that  country  have  yet 
espoused.  We  trust  that  this  is  only 
the  firsft  fruits  of  Mr.  Douglass's 
pen,  and  that  we  shall  again  meet 
him  in  a  more  finished  work,  oil 
some  of  the  topics  which  are  merely 
hinted  at  in  this  volume. 

Into  the  Christian  prinqiples  oa 
which  Missions  ought  to  be  cont 
ducted,  and  the  direct  Christian 
means  which  should  be  employetl 
by  Missionaries,  Mr.  Douglass  doeir 
not  properly  entei^i  His  attention 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  indirect 
or  subsidiary  nletlns  which  may 
be  employed,  and  which,  though' 
they  operate  slowly,  must  ulti- 
mately produce  an  extensive,  in- 
deed an  universal  impression. 

"  There  are  three  agents,"  hie  re- 
marks, «  almost  untried  as  yet,  of 
still  more  penetrative  operaUon,  which 
will  soon  be  interwoven  with  the  issues 
of  all  human  affurs,^  and  are  the  very 
hihges  upon  which  the  moral  world  wiU 
si^dily  turn.  The  three  things  in  which 
the  present  age  excels,  the  ancients, 
4re,  the  inductive  philosophy,  printing, 
and  universal  education.  By  meanis  ot 
these,  Christianity  may  and'  will  de- 
serve the  epithet  of  Catholic' '^p.  29. 

The  education  of  native  preach- 
ers, colleges  for  general  edncation 
established  abroad^  the  empfoj- 
ment  of  medical  men'  in  places 
where  no  other  persons  can  be 
introduced,  the  author  recommends 
as  particularly  deserving  altetitioa 
from  the  conductors  of  Mis^iions. 
The  author  has  evinced  his  sin- 
cerity in  contending  for  the  im-. 
portance  of  some  of  these  meA- 
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surea,  by  presenting  five  hundred 
pounds  to  the  Missionary  College 
at  Serampore.  He  also  recom- 
mends Missionaries  to  insert  in 
their  journals,  observations  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  countries 
where  they  labour ;  by  which  their 
cause  would  be  brought  before 
men  4)f  science,  and  the  import- 
ance of  Missions  more  generally 
acknowledged.  We  think  the  Mis- 
sionary Societies  will  do  well  to 
attend  to  some  of  these  hints; 
and  all  Christians  ought  to  consi- 
der the  bearings  of  Uie  following 
observations. 


**  *  I  bcricved,  and  therefore  have  I 
Spoken*~There  is  a  measure  derived 
from  heaven  to  judge  of  the  sincerity  of 
belief.  The  law^  of  the  human  mind 
are  not  circumscribed  within  degrees 
and  parallels.  He  who  has  no  desire 
to  proclaim  the  Gospel  abroad,  has 
none  to  proclaim  it  at  home,  and  has 
no  belief  in  it  himself;  whatever  pro- 
fessions he  may  make,  are  hollow 
and  hypocritical.  Bodies  of  Christians 
who  make  no  efforts  to  Christianize 
others,  are  Christians  but  in  name  ; 
and  the  ages  in  which  no  attempts  are 
made  to  send  the  glad  tidings  to  heathen 
countries  are  the  dark  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, however  they  nyay  suppose  them- 
selves enlightened  and  guided  by  philo- 
sophyand  moderation. 

"  The  ages  of  Christian  purity  have 
ever  been  the  ages  of  Christian  exer- 
tion. At  the  commencement  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  who  believed  in  the  Gospel, 
became  also  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 
*  We  believe,  and  therefore  we  speak.' 
The  effort  was  correspondent  to  the 
belief,  and  the  success  to  the  effort. 
Christians  grew  and  multiplied,  and 
their  very  multiplication  insured  a  fresh 
renewal  of  their  increase.  The  primitive 
prolific  blessing  was  upon  them,  and  one 
became  a  thou8and."~pp.  105, 106. 


Choice  Pleasures  for  Yoiith^  recom' 
mended  in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a 
Father  to  his  Son,    l2fito.  pp,  162: 

,   Price  4#.— London:  Baynes,  1823. 

It  is,  unhappily,  too  frequently  the 
case  that  youth  are  often  called 
to  enter  on  the  engagements  of  ac- 
tive life  without  an  efficient  pre- 
paration for  its  arduous  duties. 
Common  education  fails  egregiously 
in  this  point,  and,  as  it  is  well 
observed  in  the  preface  to  this 
sensible  and  agreeable  little  volume, 
•*^the  first  year  in   the   counting- 


house  or  the  shop,  oUiterateS  more 
than  half  the  ideas  previously  ac- 
quired in  the  school/'  The  writer 
of  these  letters,  which  were  actually 
addressed  to  a  son  who  had  left  the 
paternal  home  for  the  bustle  of  com* 
merce,  and  the  hazards  of  general 
intercourse  with  society,  looked 
with  anxiety  to  the  "  spare  hours" 
which  so  many  have  perverted  to 
their  destruction,  and,  with  a  view 
to  suggest  plans  for  their  pleasurable 
improvement,  has  gone  through 
various  topics,  illustrating  the  prin- 
ciple that  true  gratification  is  alone 
to  be  found  in  the  due  cultivation  of 
the  mind  and  heart,  in  the  pursuits 
of  profitable  literature,  the  contem- 
plation of  the  works  of  God,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  domestic  circle,  or 
of  well  chosen  society,  the  works  of 
mercy,  and  the  exercises  of  devo- 
tion. These  important  subjects  are 
discussed  in  an  attractive  manner; 
serious  admonition  is  mingled  with 
amusing  anecdote,  and  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  putting  together, 
with  much  skill,  a  volume  which  we 
can  safely  recommend  as  a  valuable 
addition V  to  the  library  of  youth. 
The  following  is  a  sample  ad  aper^ 
turam, 

*'  A  bitter  word,  or  a  sour  look,  takes 
from  the  domestic  board  its  wonted  re- 
lish ;  and  a  sullen  humour,  cherished 
when  it  ought  to  be  repressed,  destroys  the 
lively  joys  of  the  social  evemng.  *  Those,' 
says  an  ingenious  writer,  '  who  have 
not  traced  the  causes  of  family  quarrels, 
would  not  easily  guess  from  what  slight 
circumstances  they  originate ;  they  arise 
more  frequently  from  small  defects  in 
temper,  than  from  material  faults  in 
character.  Selfish  gratifications  may 
reader  us  incapable  of  other  happiness, 
but  can  never  of  themselves  make  ui 
happy.'  The  truth  and  force  of  this  ob- 
servation may  be  seen  in  almost  every 
spoiled  child,  who  has  been  suffered  to 
have  his  own  way,  and  has  grown  up  into 
his  permanent  habits  amidst  unbounded 
indulgence.  Conceited,  arrogant,  and 
overbearing,  he  is  impatient  of  contra- 
diction, though  always  ready  to  con- 
tradict. When  he  is  absent,  it  may  be, 
the  family  is  placid  and  cheerful ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  returns^  every  sunny  smile  is 
clouded,  and  the  darkness  of  suspicion  is 
universally  diffused.  His  eye  is  the  torch 
which  kindles  the  fire  of  resentment,  and 
his  tonccne  is  the  trumpet  which  sounds 
the  signal  of  strife. 

* '  In  some  cases,  parents  and  heads  of 
families  have  alienated  both  their  chil- 
dren and  dependants,  by  austerity  and 
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▼lolence.  Histoiy  aboands  with  such 
characters.  Charles  Duke  of  Somerset 
vas  noted  for  his  pride,  insolence,  and 
irritability.  He  once  too]&  offence,  be- 
cause his  Duchess  gently  and  familiarly 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  with  her  fan. 
He  exacted  from  his  children  a  most 
profound  deference,  and  a  rind  obe- 
dience to  all  his  mandates.  The  two 
youngest  daughters  had  used  to  stand 
and  watch  alternately,  while  he  slept  in 
the  afternoon.  Lady  Charlotte,  being 
tired,  sat  down ;  the  Duke  waked,  and 
displeased,  said,  he  would  make  her  re- 
member her  want  of  decorum ;  and,  in 
his  will,  left  her  twenty  thousand  pounds 
less  than  her  sister.  Was  it  possible  for 
either  pleasure  or  peace  to  dwell  where 
such  a  tyrant  reigned  ?  No  one  likes  to 
be  under  the  authority  either  of  those 
who  are  habitnally  insolent,  or  those 
who  are  subiect  to  frequent  fits  of  anger 
and  rage.  When  the  well-known  Fletcher, 
of  Sal  ton,  found  his  footman  resolved  to 
quit  his  service,  he  asked,  *  Why  do  you 
leave  me  ?* — *  Because,'  replied  the  man, 
*.  I  cannot  bear  your  temper.'  *  It  is 
true,'  said  he,  *  I  am  passionate,  but 
then  you  know  my  passion  is  no  sooner 
on  than  it  is  off:' — *  Yes,'  answered  the 
footman,  '  but  then  it  is  no  sooner  off 
than  on  again.'" — pp.  14 — 16. 


An  Inquiry  iiUo  the  just  Limits  of 
Reason  in  t/ie  Investigation  of  Di- 
vine  Truth:  being  the  Essay  to 
which  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  and  Church 
Union  in  the  Diocese  cf  St.  David*s 
adjudged  a  Premium  of  Fifty 
Pounds  for  tlte  year  1822.  By  the 
Hev.  J,  DavieSj  of  Queen's  College^ 
Cambridge,-— Vp.  70, 

It  required  mach  courage  in  a 
young  author  to  try  his  strength  on 
a  subject  of  so  much  difficulty  as 
that  of  this  essay ;  especially  on  an 
occasion  in  which  he  was  sure  to 
bave  many  competitors.  The  topic 
oCdiscus.Hion,  involving  in  itself  the 
most  abstruse  questions  in  theology^ 
lias  exercised  the  talents  of  the 
most  profound  thinkers  and  most 
acute  reasoners,  and  even  these 
liave  not  found  it  easy  to  define  the 
boundaries  of  faith  and  reason. 
There  was  but  little  in  such  a  sub- 
ject to  attract;  it  demanded  -the 
Vigorous  exercise  of  intellect,  and 
imposed  a  severe  restraint  on  the 
imagination.  The  practice  of  en- 
couraging writers  in  moral  and 
tbeblogical  science,  by  awarding 
prizes  to  tbe  successful  candidate, 


has  given  rise  to  much  invidiou* 
remark.  For  ourselves,  we  see 
nothing  either  injurious  or  dis- 
honourable in  this  custom ;  we  wish 
that  the  funds  of  the  church,  or  of 
public  societies,  were  never  worse 
bestowed,  and  we  think  it  but  na- 
tural that  they  who  feel  their  need 
of  illumination  should  supply  their  ' 
lamp  with  oil.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  neither  prizes  nor  academical 
honours  can  create  talent ;  yet  they 
may  sometimes  elicit  it,  whilst  the 
competition  may  awaken  a  generous 
emulation,  tending  to  exeite  powers 
that  might  else  have  remained  dor* 
mant. 

The  subject  of  the  essay  now 
before  us  seems  well  adapted  to  tbe 
metaphysical  habits  of  the  author's 
mind,  and  though  these  may  di- 
minish the  popular  effect  of  bis 
compositions,  they  give  to  his  rea- 
soning greater  acuteness  and  dis- 
crimination, the.  qualities  'more 
especially  requisite  in  the  present 
instance.  He  bas^  we  think,  con- 
ducted the  inquiry  with  consider- 
able judgment,  and  in  a  manner 
suited  to  the  more  intellectual  order 
of  readers  He  endeavours  to  show, 
first,  how  far  th6>rea5oning  faculties 
should  be  exercised  in  judging  of 
the  subjects  of  Revelation;  and, 
secondly,  to  point  out  the  boundaries 
within  which  their  range  must  be 
confined — leaving  whatever  other 
regions  that  Revelation  may  have 
brought  to  view,  to  the  exercise  of 
an  implicit  and  adoring  failh.  After 
having  defined  the  nature  of  reason,  ^ 
as  to  the  meaning  ot  the  term,  he ' 
states,  that  it  lies  within  tbe  province 
of  reason  to  jndge  of  the  character 
and  evidences  of  a  professed  reve- 
lation— that  it  should  receive  no  par- 
tictdar  tenet  represented  as  con- 
tained in  a  revelation  already  em- 
braced as  a  whole,  without  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  it  really  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  that  revelation. 
Under  this  subdivision  of  his  sub- 
ject, it  might  be  expected  that  tho  ' 
author,  as  a  minister  of  a  church 
which  has  alrckdy  authoritatively 
determined  what  all  her  members 
shall  believe  or  reject,  would  have 
been  considerably  embarrassed  by 
the  ecclesiastical  trammels  in  which 
be  is  obliged  to  move.  Here,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  difficul- 
ties in  which  the  proposition  in- 
volves him,  he  virtiift.iJy  and  umx- 
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fully  mainiaiQs  tbe  right  of  pii- 
yate  judgmeDt  We  ,  of  coarse 
agree  with  the  sentiment,  and 
leave  the  worthy  anthor  to  recon- 
cile it  with  his  utabluhed  predilec« 
tions  and  principles.  A  third  office  v 
of  reason,  he  states,  is  to  guard 
against  the  mistaken  reception  of 
any  doctrines  which  are  contrary  to 
tiie  clear  evidence  of  intuitive  be- 
lief, or,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
northern  metaphyscians  —  to  the 
principles  of  common  sense. 

Under  die  second  general  head, 
to  mark  ojut  the  boundaries  beyond 
which  this  faculty  must  noi,  be  per- 
mitted to  pass,  he  observes,  that 
reason  ought  not  to  proceed  so  far 
as  to  reject  a  doctrine  conveyed  in 
|i  professed  communication  from 
heaven,  on  tlie  mere  ground  of  its 
}>eing  undiscov^rable  without  su- 
perpatural  and  divine  assistance-^ 
that  i)Mther  ought  a  doctrine  clearly 
asserted  in  it  ta  be  refused  our 
firm  and  decided  assent,  because 
we  may  be  unable  to  comprehend 
the  exact  mode  in  which  the  facts  it 
affirms  or  involves  may  subsist,  and 
tha^  the  jurisdiction  of  reason  in 
matters  of  faith  and  of  divine  reve- 
lation does  not  extend  so  far  as 
that  a  doctrine  should  be  rejected, 
inerely  because  it  may  be  attended 
writh  difficulties  which  reason  can- 
not solve. 

This  naked  outline,  in  which  it 
must  be  owned  there  is  nothing 
cither  novel  or  striking,  conveys 


but  a  very   imperfect  id^a  vi  the 
body  and  substance  of  the  essay, 
which,  on  the  whole,  we  deem  one 
of  no  ordinary  merit.    The  anthor 
meets  the  cjuestion  fully  and  fairly ; 
grapples  with  its  difficulties  with  so 
liiucb  energy  as  to  silence,  if  not  to 
convince,  objectors;  be  combines 
the  devout  syiiiit  of  faith  with  a  well- 
disciplinod  reason,  which,  while  it 
admits  the  paramount  claims  of  re- 
velation, appears  to  be  unbiassed  by 
received    systems,    and    assuming 
nothing  gratuitously,  gives  the  cold 
logical  clench  to  his  conclusions. 
It  is  not  a  piece  for  light,  rapid,  and 
excursive  readers,  but  for  those  who 
think  and  who  love  the  exercise  of 
thought.     The  discussion  is  close 
and  argumentative,  yet,  in  many 
instances,    enlivened    with    much 
felicity    of    illustration,     and   the 
style,  though  somewhat  too  senten- 
tious, is   nervous  and   masculine, 
and  occasionally    rises    into   elo- 
qaence.    If  the  essay  should  reach 
a  second    edition,  we  advise   the 
author  to  strike  out  the  allusion  to 
the  triplicity  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion.   It  can  never  exemplify  the 
principle  he  wishes   to  illustrate, 
and  on  such  a  use  of  it  we  must 
be  allowed  to  fix  the  mark  of  our 
critical  reprobation.    With  the  few 
exceptions  we  have  made,  which 
aro  but  small  deductions  from  the 
substantial  excellence  of  this  prize 
production,  we  give  it  o^r  cordial 
recommendation. 


VARIETIES,  LITERARY,  SCIENTIFIC,  ^c. 


Ou  the  R^tenmg  ofFmils. — M.  Bcrard, 
of  Montpelier,  £i8  produced  a  paper  on 
this  subject,  whicU  has  gained  the  prize 
for  this  year,  proposed  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Paris.  The  following  is 
the  result  of  his  observations :— rFmit 
docs  not  act  like  leaves  on  the  air.  The 
result  of  its  action,  as  well  in  light  as  in 
darkness,  is  at  every  instant  of  its  for- 
mation, a  loss  of  carbon  by  tbe  fruit, 
which  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
idr,  and  forms  carbonic  acid.  This  loss 
of  carbon  is.  essential  to  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit;  for  when  the  fruit  is  placed  in 
an  Atmosphere  depiived  of  oxygen,  this 
functioiibei^mes  suspended,  the  ripening 
is  •t9pped,  i^  if  the  fxnit  remains^  at- 
)^l«h«d  t9  ^h^  tf!^  \\  M^^  up  aqd  dies. 


A  fruit  which  happens  naturally  to 
be  enclosed  in  a  shell,  may  nevertheless 
ripen;  becavse  the  membrane;  which 
forms  the  husk,  is  permeable  to  the  air. 
The  communication  between  tbe  external 
and  internal  air  is  so  free,  that  the  two 
portions  are  always  of  uniform  compo- 
sition ;  so  that  when  the  air  thus  con- 
tained is  analyzed,  it  is  always  found  to 
be  of  the  same  composition  ^  atmos- 
pheric air. 

When  fruits,  separated  from  the  tree, 
but  capable  of  completing  their  own 
ripening,  are  placed  In  media,  free  from 
oxyg^,  they  do  not  ripen  :  the  power, 
however,  is  only  suspended,  and  may  be 
re  established  by  placing  the  hvii  in  an 
a(i«08i?hsm  Q«9«ble  of  liAkiag  cartioQ 
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from  iU  Bat  if  the  fruit  remun  too 
long  in  the  first  situatioiiy  although  it 
preserves  the  same  external  appearance 
nearly,  it  has  entirely  lost  the  power  of 
ripening. 

Hence  it  results,  that  most  fruits,  and 
especially  those  that  do  not  require  to 
remain  on  the  tree,  may  be  preserved 
for  some  time,  and  the  pleasure  they 
afford  us  thus  prolonged.  The  most 
simple  process  consists  in  placing  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bottle,  a  paste  Ibrmed  of 
Sme,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  water,  and 
afterward  to  introduce  the  said  fruit,  it 
having  been  pulled  a  few  days  before  it 
would  have  been  ripe.  These  fruits  are 
to  be  kept  from  the  bottom  of  the  bottle, 
and,  as  much  as  possible,  from  each 
•ther,  and  the  bottle  to  be  closed  by 
a  cork  and  cement.  The  fruits  are  thus 
plaqed  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen, 
and  may  be  preserved  a  longer  or  a 
diorter  time,  4MM:ording  to  their  nature ; 
peaches,  prunes,  and  apricots  from 
twen^  days  to  a  month;  pears  and 
apples  for  three  months. .  If  they  are 
withdrawn  after  this  time,  and  exposed 
to  the  air,  they  ripen  extremely  well ; 
but  If  the  times  mentioned  are  much  ex- 
ceeded, they  undei^o  a  particular  altera- 
tioB,  and  will  not  ripen  at  all. 

Ripe  fruit  exposed  to  the  air  rots  and 
decays,  in  this  case,  it  first  changes  the 
oxygen  of  the  surrounding  air  into  car- 
bonic acid,  and  then  liberates  from  itself 
a  large  quantity  of  the  same  acid  gas. 
It  appears  that  the  presence  of  oxy- 
geo  gas  is  necessary  to  the  rotting 
or  decay  of  fruits  ;  when  it  is  absent  a 
different  change  takes  place. 

When  the  fruit  cannot  ripen ,  except  on 
the  tree,  its  ripening  is  not  produced  by 
a  chemical  change  of  the  substances  it 
contained  whilst  still  green,  but  the 
change  of  new  substances  furnished  to 
iiby  the  tree^  and  when  it  appears  to 
lose  the  acid  taste  it  had  in  its  unripe 
state,  it  is  because  that  taste  is  hidden  by 
lAie  lar^e  quantity  of  sugar  it  receives  in 
ripening. 

A  Varrative  cf  an  Apparition  which  a 
Gentleman,  in  Boston,  had  of  his  Brother, 
Just  then  Murthered  in  London. — It  was  on 
the  2d  of  May  in  the  year  1687,  that  a 
most  ingenious,  accomplished,  and  well 
disposed  gentleman,  Mr.  Joseph  Beacon 
hy  name,  about  five  a  clock  in  the 
morning,  as  he  lay,  whether  sleeping  or 
waking  he  could  not  say,  (but  he 
judged  the  latter  of  them)  had  a  view  of 
his  brother  then  at  London,  although 
he  was  now  himself  at  our  Boston,  dis- 
tanced from  him  a  thousand  leagues. 
This  his  brother  appeared  unto  him  in 
the  morning  about  five  a  clock  at  Bos- 
ton^ haviAg  on  him  a  Bengal  gown 


which  he  us^allv  Wore,  with  a  napkin 
tied  about  Ills  head ;  his  countenance 
was  very  pale,  ghastly,  deadly,  and  he 
had  a  bloody  woimd  on  oae  side  of  his 
forehead.  Brother!  says  the  affrighted 
Joseph.  Brother  !  answered  the  appa- 
rition. Said  Joseph,  what's  the. matter 
brother  ?  How  came  you  here  .*  The 
apparition  repli^,  Brotber,  I  have  been 
most  barbarously  and  injuriously  but- 
chered, by  ai  debauched,  drunken  tellow, 
to  whom  I  never  did  any  wroo^  in  my 
life.  -  Whereupon  he  gave  a  particular 
description  of  the  murderer ;  adding, 
brother,  this  fellow,  changing  his  name, 
is  attempting  to  come  over  unto  New 
England,  in  Foy,  or  .Wild ;  1  would  pray 
you  on  the  first  arrival  of  either  of  these 
to  get  an  order  from  the  Governor,  to 
seize  the^  person,  whom  I  have  now  de- 
scribed ;  and  then  do  you  indict  him  for 
the  murder  of  me,  your  brother.  I'll 
stand  by  you  and  prove  the  indictment. 
And  so  he  vanished.  Mr.  Beacon  was 
extremely  astonished  at  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard ;  and  the  people  of  the  family 
not  only  observed  an  extraordinary  alte- 
ration upon  him,  for  the  week  following^ 
but  have  also  given  me  under  their 
hands  a  full  testimony,  that  he  then  gave 
them  an  account  of  this  apparition.  AU 
this  while,  Mr.  Beacon  had  no  advice  of  . 
any  thing  amiss  attending  his  brother 
then  in  England;  but  about  the  latter 
ctul  of  June  following,  he  understood  by 
the  common  WHys  of  comuiuiiication, 
that  the  April  before,  his  bi*other  going 
in  haste  by  night,  to  call  a  coach  for  a 
lady,  met  a  fellow  then  in  drink,  with  his 
doxy  in  his  hand.  Some  way  or  other, 
the  fellow  thought  himself  affronted  with 
the  hasty  passage  of  this  Beacon,  and 
immediately  ran  into  the  fire  side  ©f  a 
neighbouring  tavern,  from  whence  he 
fetched  out  a  fire-fork,  wherewith  he 
grievously  wounded  Beacon  in  the  scull, 
even  in  that  very  part  where  the  appari- 
tion showed  his  wound ;  of  this  wound 
he  languished,  until  he  died  on  the  2d 
of  May,  about  five  of  the  clock  in  tlte 
morning  at  London.  The  murderer,  it 
seems,  was  endeavouring  to  escape  as 
the  apparition  affirmed,  but  the  friends 
of  the  decased  Beacon,  seized  him;  and 
prosecuting  him  at  law,  he  found  the 
help  of  such  friends  as  brought  him  off 
without  the  loss  of  bis  life  :  since  which 
there  has  no  more  been  heard  of  the» 
business. 

This  history  I  received  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Beacon  himself;  who,  a  little  before  his 
own  pious  and  hopeful  death,  which  fol- 
lowed not  long  after,  gave  me  the  story 
written  and  signed  with  his  own  haniL 
and  attested  with  the  circumstances  I 
have  already  mentioned.  —  Dr,  Cotton 
Mather's  Wondtrs  ofthi  JmiHW  Wofli. 
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Tub  Home  Missionary  Society 
haSy  during  the  past  month,  been  fa- 
voured with  ONE  THOUSAND  POUNDS, 
unsolicited — a  sum  which  has  seasonably 
relieved  the  Committee  from  a  heavy 
burden,  and  enabled  them  to  resolve  on 
emp1o]^ng  two  additional  Missionaries. 
They  record  this  instance  of  liberality 
as  a  kind  interposition  of.  Providence, 
and  as  an  example  worthy  of  being  imi- 
tated by  those  who  possess  an  abundance 
of  this  world's  goods.  Twenty-six  ap- 
plications for  Missionaries  still  remain 
on  their  list. 

^Th€  Naval  atid  Military  Bible  Society. 
— ^We  are  grieved  to  find,  from  a  paper 
which  has  been  handed  to  us,  that  the 
funds  of  the  Naval  and  Military  JBible 
Society  have,  during  the  last  three  years, 
failed  considerably,  while  the  demands 
upon  their  Christian  benevolence  have 
been  greatly  increased.  A  diminution 
of  nearly  e£4000.  is  stated  as  the  result 
of  a  comparison  between  the  last  three 
years  of  the  war,  and  the  same  space 
of  time  just  elapsed.  We  cannot  per- 
mit ourselves  to  doubt  the  success  of 
the  **  appeal,"  which  the  Committee 
has  just  made  to  the  feelings  of  the  re- 
ligious public,  and  we  hope  that  the 
receipts  of  the  Society  will  speedily  be 
carried  even  beyond  the  amount  of 
their  most  prosperous  period. 

Northamptonshire  Association. — The  mi- 
nisters  of  the  Northamptonshire  Asso- 
ciation held  their  half-yearly  meeting 
at  Market,  Harbro',  on  Thursday,  Sept. 
25.  Two  sermons  were  preached  in  the 
morning,  by  the  Rov.  B.  Hobson,  Wel- 
ford  ;  fuad  the  Rev.  W.  Morgan,  Kilsby. 
The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  business, 
the  chief  object  of  which  was  the  re- 
organization of  the  County  Missionary 
Society,  which  is  about  to  be  formed  in 
aid  of  Missions.  The  Rev.  J.  Robertson,  . 
of  Strctton,  preached  in  the  evening. 

Conflagration  at  Sartpta. — We  are  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  to  hear  that  our  Mora- 
vian brethren  have  sustained  a  severe 
calamity  in  the  destruction  of  the  larger 
portion  of  theur  settlement  at  Sarepta, 
by  fire. 

"  On' the  9th  of  August  last,"  it 
is  stated  in  their  circular,  ^*  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  one  of  the  outhouses  of  the  to- 
bacco-Hianufflctory,  and  as  all  those  pre- 
mises were  built  of  wood,  and  by  the 
long-continued  drought  and  heat  had  be- 
come like  tinder,  the  flames  spread  with 
Budi  rapidity  that  all  human  help  proved 
vain;  and  in  the  short  Space  of  four 
hours  and  a  half,  the  shops,  with  all  the 
buildings  belonging  to  the  manufactory, 
the  apothecary's  &op^  the  large  distil* 


lery,  the  warden's  house,  the  two  large 
houses  of  the  single  brethren,  with  all 
their  shops  and  fanning  premises,  and 
twenty-four  dwelling-houses  (comprising 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  settlement) 
were  laid  in  ashes.  Thus  twenty-eight 
families,  all  the  single  brethren,  seventy 
in  number,  and  about  twenty  families 
of  workmen  and  servants,  were  bereft  of 
their  habitations.  When  the  fire  had 
reached  the  most  dangerous  place,  be- 
tween the  single  brethren's  bouse  and 
the  closely  adjoining  out-buildings  of 
the  Minister's  house,  it  pleased  God  to 
grant  success  to  the  unwearied  exertions 
of  those  who  came  to  our  assistance,, 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the 
devouring  element,  otherwise  in  half  mn 
hour  more,  the  whole  settlement  of  Sa- 
repta would  have  been  converted  into  a 
melancholy  heap  of^xuns,  and  all  its  in- 
habitants left  without  a  home.  *  But,' 
as  the  Bishop,  Brother  Benjamin  Reicbel 
expresses  himself  in  his  letter,  dated 
August  14th,  *  our  g^cious  God,  who 
found  it  needful  to  treat  us  with  paternal 
severity,  would  yet,  according  to  the 
purposes  of  His  love,  not  lay  a  beayier 
burden  upon  us  than  we  were  able  to 
bear,  but  presented  to  us  our  l>eautiful 
Church,  and  so  many  dweJUng-houscs, 
that,  on  the  10th  of  August,  all  the  in- 
habitants, both  members  of  the  congre- 
gation and  strangers,  could  be  provided 
with  a  place  of  refuge.  The  single 
brethren  removed  into  the  church,  the 
single  sisters  supplying  them  with  vic- 
tuals; and  all  the  rest  of  the  sufferers  were 
likewise  furnished  with  food  and  lodging. 
Our  worthy  brother  Wullschlegel,  master 
of  one  of  the  manufactories  belonging  to 
the  shop,  anxious  to  save  as  much  of  the 
property  as  posuble,  exposed  himself  too 
long  to  the  flames,  and  was  burnt  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  departed  this  life  two 
dsys  after.  An  aged  single  sister,  Sophia 
Frantz,  a  servant  in  the  imi,  ^scaped 
into  the  street  without  harm,  but  the 
fright  had  such  an  elfcct  upon  her,  that 
she  died  of  a  fit  in  the  street." 

An  appeal  has  been  made  by  the 
Brethren  to  the  liberality  of  the  reli- 
gious public  in  this  country,  and  we 
trust  it  will  not  be  in  vain. 

<<  Sarepta  is  a  settlement  of  the  United 
Brethren,  in  Russian  Asia,  near  Czarizin, 
on  the  Wolga.  It  Was  first  established 
in  the  year  17G5,  by  five  brethren  from 
Hermhut,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be 
the  meaps  of  bringing  the  Calmucks  and 
other  tribes  in  the  vicinity,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  The  populatoin  has 
by  degrees  increased  to  nearly  500  in- 
habitants. The  attempts  made  during 
the  first  fifty  years  of  its  existence,  to 
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effect  the  conversion  of  the  surrounding 
heathen,  did  not  prove  successful :  but  a 
subsequent  effort  in  the  year  1815,  to 
which  the  brethren  were  encouraged  by  a 
liberal  grant  from  the  Directors  of  the 
London  Misuonary  Society,  hn^  been 
blessed,  to  the  conversion  of  several 
souls,  and  the  gathering  of  a  small  fiock 
of  Calmucks,  who  are  at  present  en-> 
camped  in  the  pltdns  adjoining  Sarcpta." 

On  the  17th  September  a  new  Inde- 
pendent Chapel  was  opened  at  Grantham, 
Lincolnshire.  The  Rev.  R.  Alliott,  of 
Nottingham,  preached  in  the  morning 
from  2  Chron.vi.  9— 18.;  the  Rev.  W. 
Gear,  of  Market  Harbro',  in  the  after- 
noon, from  Psalm  xlv.  3,4;  and  the 
Rev.  C.  Parsons,  of  Halifax,  in  the  even- 
ing, from  Acts  xxvi.  29. 

The  following  day  the  R^v.  Alfred 
Dawson,  late  of  Hoxto^  Academy,  who 
has  been  instrumental  in  raising  the 
present  interest,  was  ordained.  The 
Rev.  R.  Soper,  of  Louth,  commenced 
the  service  by  reading  and  prayer.  The 
Rev.  E.  Webb,  of  Leicester,  delivered 
the  introductory  discourse,  and  asked 
the  usual  questions.  The  Rev.  R.  Alliott, 
of  Nottingham,  offered  the  ordination 
prayer.  The  Rev.  Dr,  Harris,  of  Hoxtoo, 
gave  the  charge  from  2  Kings  iv.  5.  last 
clause.  The  Rev.  R.  Hall,  of  Leicester, 
preached  from  Rev.  xxii.  17.  The  Rev. 
W.  Gear,  of  Market  Harbro*,  con- 
cluded. 

In  the  evening  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris 
preached  from  Isaiah  xii.  3.  The  Rev. 
Messrs.  Roberts,  of  Melton;  Wright, 
of  Stamford;  Cecil,  of  Nottingham; 
Foster,  of  Chesterfield;  Newman,  of 
Carleton ;  and  Williams,  of  Newark, 
took  part$  in  the  various  services. 

Dua-wen,  July  24,  1823.— The  Rev.  R. 
Littler  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral 
office,  over  the  Congregational  .Cbtirch 
assembling  in  Lower  Chapel,  Darwen. 
The  Rev.  T.  Raffles,  LL.D.,  Liverpool, 
delivered  the  introductory  discourse.  The 
Rev.  P.  S.  Charrier,  Liverpool,  offered 
the  ordination  prayer,  with  imposition  of 
hands.  The  Rev.  W.  Roby,  Manches- 
ter, gave  the  charge.  The  Ref.  J;  A. 
Coombs,  Salford,  preached  to  the  people. 
And  the  Rev.  G.  Harris,  Bury  ;  the  Rev. 
J.  Fox,  Bolton ;  the  Rev.  D.  Carnson, 
Pretton ;  and  the  Rev.  R.  Fletcher, 
Ebenezer  Chapel,  Darwen,  conducted 
the  remaining  devotional  exercises.  The. 
Rev.  J.  Ely,  Rochdale,  preached,  in  the 
evening.  The  attendance  was  numerous 
and  respectable,^  and  the  services  pecu- 
liarly interesting  and  impressive. 

Sept.  16,  1823,  Mr.  Robert  May, 
(from  Hoxton  Academy,)  was  ordained 
over  the  church  of  Christ  at  Stansted, 
Essex.  Mr.  Jennings,  of  Thaxted,  be- 
gan with  prayer  and  xeading  the  Scrip- 
tures. Mr.  Hunt,  of  Chelmsford,  deli- 
vered the  introductory  discourse,  pro- 


posed the  usual  questions,  and  received  . 
the  confession  of  faith.  Mr.  lliornton, 
of  BiUericay,  offered  the  ordination 
prayer.  Dr.  Harris,  of  Hoxton,  deli- 
vered the  charge.  Mr.  John  Clayton,  of 
the  Poultry  Chapel,  London,'  preached 
to  the  people.  Mr.  Chaplin,  of  Stort- 
ford,  concluded  with  prayer. 

The  ordination  of  the  Rev.  John 
Blackburn  to  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  East  Sheen^ 
Mortlake,  six  miles  from  London,  took , 
place  the  9th  of  September  last,  when 
the  following  ministers  assisted  : — ^The 
Rev.  J.  Thomas,  of  London,  commenced 
the  service  with  prayer  and  reading  the 
Scriptures;  the  Rev.  W.  Henry,  of 
Tooting,  delivered  the  introductory  dis- 
course, which  described  the  nature  of  a 
gospel  church,  from  Heb.  iii.  6.;  thcx 
Rev,  W.  Seaton,  of  Wandsworth,  pro- 
posed the  usual  questions,  and  received 
the  confession  of  fedth ;  the  Rev.  D. 
Washbourn,  of  Hammersmith,  offered  the 
ordination  prayer ;  the  Rev.  J.  Leifchild, 
of  Kensington,  gave  the  charge;  the 
Rev.  J.  Morison,  of  Brompton,  preached 
to  the  people ;  and  the  Rev.  Ji  Knight, 
of  Kingston,  concluded  with  prayer. 

Died,  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  23d  of 
September,  at  Woodbridge,  aged  57,  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Price;  having  been  for 
24  years  pastor  of  the  Independent 
Congregation  at  the  Quay  Meeting  in 
that  town.  Mr.  P.  was  originally  a 
member  of  the  Rev.  G.  Burder*s  ^hurch 
at  Coventry,  and  was  first  settled  at 
Oakham,  in  Rutland,  where  he  laboured 
for  several  years,  till  in  1799  he  removed 
to  Woodbridge.  He  was  much  respected 
by  those  who  were  not  attendants  on  his 
ministry  for  his  nnobtmsive  line,  and 
peculiarly  qualified  by  talent  and  in- 
tegrity for  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral 
duties.  For  manymon&s  before  his  death 
he  underwent  much  bodily  suffering,  ac-  - 
companied  with  a  distressing  disease  of  his 
eyes,  which  often  threatened  him  with 
total  blindness.  Several  weeks  before 
bis  death  he  fixed  upon  Rom.  viii.  18. 
<<  For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this 
present,  &c."  as  the  text  for  his  farewell 
discourses,  and  requested  the  Rev,  W. 
Ward,  of  Stowmarket,  to  preach  from  it, 
but  to  abstain  from  all  reference  to  him- 
self. Mr.  P.  has  left  a  widow  and 
thirteen  children  unprovided  for.  It  was 
an  afiiecting  sight  to  see  ten  daughters 
and  two  sons  following  their  father  to  the 
tomb,  surrounded  by  a  large  concourse, 
of  every  communion,  who  came  to  unite 
their  empathies  with  the  afflicted  family. 

We  are  happy  to  add,  that  several 
clergymen,  and  other  members  of  the  - 
Established  Church  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, with  a  liberality  that  does  them  the 
greatest  honour,  are  promoting  a  Sub- 
scription for  the  family,  which  has  already 
reached  a  respectable  amoont.  j 
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Tk«  Edttora  will  leel  obliged  to  Lilermrjr  GentlemoD  aad  Publiiherf  for  Ibe  com* 
manioalioB  oILNotioet  ({MMt  pttid)  tailed  to  thii  Departneot  of  tho  I/ONDov  Gbbistiav 
Imstbuctob. 


WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  THE  PRES9. 

Conversations  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  intended  as  a  Systematical 
Introduction  to  the  principal  Authors, 
who  have  written  on  the  Subject ;  but 
also  exhibiting,  in  a  compressed  form,  a 
taW  statement  of  the  Facts,  Arguments, 
and  Difficulties  connected  with  it;  for 
the  Use  of  those  who  have  not  the  Means 
of  investigating  it  more  fully,  12mo. 

Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Southern 
Africa.  By  William  J.  Burchell,  Es^. 
With  numerous  coloured  engraviugs, 
liguettes,  &c.  from  the  Author's  original 
drawings.  The  second  volume  in  4  to., 
which  completes  the  work.  Price 
J:A.  148. 6d. 

A  Tale  of  Paraguay.  By  Robert 
Southey,  Eiti,  LL.D.  In  one  volume 
l^mo. 

WORKS   RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

The  Approach  of  the  Latter  Days  :  in 
Four  Dissertations,  on  the  following 
subjects  : — The  Sword,  or  War ;  Pesti- 
lence ;  Famine ;  and  Antichrist.  Re- 
printed from  a  work  published  in  1713. 
1  yoL  8vo.  7s.  boards. 

A  Collection  of  Pacts,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters,  addressed  to  J.  W.  Trust,  126, 
Newgate  Street,  publi^er  of  D'Alem^- 
bert's  book,  entitled  «  Hell  Destroyed." 
By  James  Baker.  18mo.  Is.  6d. 

A  Full  and  Accurate  Report  of  the 
moat  Important  Debates  by  Drs.  M<6ill, 
Chalmers,  Taylor#Hodgsony  Rev.  Messrs. 
Mttir,  Burns,  Xiapslie,  Mr.  Robertson, 


Advocate,  &c.  before  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow,  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  and  the 
Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  on  the  14th 
ONctober,  relative  to  the  Presentation  of 
Dr.  M<Fariane,  Principal  of  the  College 
of  Glasgow,  to  the  living  of  the  High 
Church  of  that  city ;  with  the  Decisions 
of  the  Presbytervand  Synod ;  the  various 
Documents ;  a  I're&ce  and  Introduction. 
8vo.  3s.  M,  boards. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev. 
«^e8  Charles  Rieu,  Pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  Fredericia,  in  Denmai^, 
with  Anecdotes  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  Protestant  Ministers  on  the 
Continent.  1  vol.  1 8mo.  Price  Is.  6d.bdr.' 

Sophia  de  Vosga,  or  Relij^on  the  best 
Instructor.    I8mo.   2d. 

A  CoUection  of  Consolatoiy  Letters 
addressed  to  Christians  in  Affliction. 
18mo.  2s.  6d.  boards. 

An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 
Philip  Henry,  Minister  of  the  Gospel, 
near  Whitchurch,  in  Shropshire.  By 
the  late  Rev.  Matthew  Henry.  New 
Edition.  18mo.  3s.  6d. 

A  Plain  Discourse  on  the  Nature,  Evi- 
dences, and  Means  of  Edification.  By 
the  Rev.  C.  Davies,  Author  of  Cottage 
Sermons.    I2mo.  boards. 

A  Tribute  of  P&rental  Affection  to  the 
Memory  of  a  beloved  and  only  Daught^, 
contidning  some  Acc^ountof  the  Charac- 
ter and  Death  of  Hannah  Jerram,  who 
died  May  9,  1823,  aged  23.  Drawn  up 
by  her  father  Charles  Jentoi,  Vicar  of 
Chobham,  Surrey;  Royal  18mo.  48. 6d. 
boards. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  &c. 
CoMMVNiCATioNf  have  been  received  this  month  from  the  Rev.  J.  Matheson— W, 

Vowles— L   Cobbin— W.   Gear— J.    Philip — Corni.  Berry— J,   Blackbom— W. 

Foster-^.  Liefchild—- D.  £.  Fofd— W.  MOorhouse— J.  Shaw-^.  Tennant. 
Also    from    Mr.  W.  Ellerby— A    Subscriher^-Alpha,    B^t»— ^aips— An    Anti* 

plunger. 

Our  *'  Lanarkshire"  friend  cannot  be  serious  in  wishing  us  to  niae  a  taotrovenj 
on  the  point  suggested  in  his  letter* 
'     Cfaius  mast  take  oar  fbhiier  answer  aa  <f  decisive." 

The  Rev.  J.  Shaw's  letter  has' bean  received,  and  his  additions  and  comctions  to 
onr  Statistical  account,  for  which  we  thank  him,  will  appear  in  the  Snpplenieiit. 
Any  fbriher  communications  which  he  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  relative  to 
this  d^Nivtatient  of  our  woric,  will  be  very  acceptable  to  us. 

T.'s  query  Came  too  late  for  insertion  in  tiie  present  number.  It  shall  have  a  place 
indoor  next 

We  cannot^  at  present,  answer  ouririend  J.  M.  fully.    The  subjact  he  allodea  to 
in  his  last  is  not  to  be  safely  af^roacked,  though  we  perfectly  agree  with  him  in 
the  view  he  takes  of  it.    The  proposed  Book-worm  will  be  acceptable. 
Erratum.-^hi  thelast  numb<M',  p.  522,  col.  2,  line  21^  for  dmoaHonf  read  derivtthei 
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MEMOIR  OF  PIERRE  DU  BOSC, 

SUCCKSSIVSLY   PASTOR   OF  THE  PROTESTANT   CHURCHES   OF   CABN   AND 
'  ROTTERDAM. 


Ip  we  were  called  upon  to  exhibit 
the  true  character  and  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  tyranny   and  bi- 
gotry, we  should  not  fix  on  the 
excesses  of  the  Papal  government, 
nor  even  on  the  iron-handed  sway 
'  of  the  tribunal  of  Torquemada,  as 
affording  the  most  striking  illus- 
trations, but  we  should  point  at 
once  to  the  boosted  sieole  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  of  France.     That 
monarch's  reign  displayed  a  sin- 
gular combination  of  discordant 
qualities.     Affecting  to  be  the  mu- 
nificent and  large-minded  patron 
of  literature,  he  was  the  fierce  and 
&natical  persecutor  of  liberal  opi- 
nions and  of  private  conscience: 
magnificent  in  his  tastes  and  ha- 
bits, he  was  mean  in  his  prejudices 
and   superstitions :  .lofly  and  im- 
perious in   his    feelings  and  his 
public  acts,   he   was  a  shackled 
slave  to  the  domination  of  his  con- 
fessor.    A  libertine  and  a  devotee, 
an  aspirant  afler    universal   mo- 
narchy, and  a  maladministrator  of 
his  own  kingdom,  Louis  the  great, 
in  an  age  o£  mental  illumination, 
revived  the  atrocious  and  narrow- 
minded  policy  of  the  dark  ages ; 
he  invoked  the  foul  spirit  of  Do- 
minic,  and  renewed  the  bloody 
crusades   of   Languedoc,  in    the 
murderous  visitations  of  the  Ce- 
vennes.     The  memory  of  earlier 
oppressors  may  claim  some  mitiga- 
tion of  censure,  since  they  only 
acted  up  to  the  temper  and  the 
maxims  of  their,  times,  but  the 
grandson  of  Henry  the   Fourth 
should  have  taken  for  hi9  model 
Cong.  Mao.  No.  72. 


the  character  of  his  illustrious  an- 
cestor, and  regulated  his  policy  by 
a  generous  and  comprehensive 
system.  If  he  were  ignorant  of 
the  rights  of  conscienbe,  it  was, 
at  best,  a  voluntary  ignorance, 
since  they  had  been  explained  and 
enforced  by  the  great  writers  of 
the  Reformation^  and,  in  England, 
they  had  been  urged  with  admir- 
able eloquence  and  energy,  by  the 
brilliant  and  high-minded  men 
whose  immortal  works  appeared 
during  the  period  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Nor  was  his  own  king- 
dom so  poor  in  honourable  and 

"  accomplished  characters,  but  that 
it  might  have  supplied  him  with 
able  and  honest  counsellors,  who 
would  have  shown  him  the  way  of 
rectitude  and  true  glory.  But  he 
sought  them  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion; he  had  been  trained  in  an 
erroneous  school;  his  notions  of 
fame  and  distinction  were  of  the 
vulgar  cast,  and  he  found  iljbeir 
gratification  in  the  invasion  of  his 
neighbours,  and  in  visiting  his 
Protestant  subjec^ts  with  privation, 
exile,  torture,  and  death.  A  right 
feeling  of  the  dignity  of  hisreign, 
and  the  security  of  his  tiurone, 
would  have  moved  him  to  cherish 
that  meritorious  class  of  citizens ; 
to  protect  them  in  their  civil  and 

,  religious  immunities,- and  to  ac- 
count such  men  as  Basna^e,  Bo- 
chart,  Claude,  and  DuBosc,  among 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  his 
kingdom.  He  judged  differently, 
however,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  hia 
priests  and  parasites^  more  wisely ; 
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he  drove  from  'their  native  land, 
thousands  of  industrious  artisans^ « 
who  carried  to  rival  countries  the 
manufactures  of  France;  he  wasted 
their  homes  and  their  fields  with 
fire  aad  sword;  he  gave  up  their 
wives  and  daughters  to  violation, 
their  pastors  to  banishment  an(1 
to  death  ;  and  he  obtained^  in  re- 
ward of  these  high  achievements, 
from  his  miserable  flatterers^  the 
titles  of  the  second  Charlemagne^ 
and  the  modem  Theodosius. 

At  this  gloomy  period,  the  Pnv 
testant  churches  of  France  were 
under  the  guidance  of  able  and 
exemplary  ministers^  and  their  af- 
fairs were  conducted  with  an  ad- 
mirable union  o£  firmness  and  dis- 
cretion. Claude  and  Du  Bosc 
seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
agents  in  their  public  transactions^ 
not  from  any  arrogated  eminence^ 
but  by  the  common  consent  both 
of  the  clergv  and  laity.  The  first 
appears  to  have  been  their  great 
polemic.  On  all  occasions  where 
theological  skill  was  requisite,  he 
was  put  fcHTward.  He  wrote  the 
historical  defence  of  their  conomu- 
nity;  he  engaged  in  the  controversy 
with  the  Jesuit  Nouet;  he  en- 
countered^ en  champ  dos,  the  formi- ' 
daUe  Bossuety  and^  by  his  antago- 
nist's own  confession,  at  one  period 
of  their  dispute,  drove  him  to  the 
wall;  in  short,  wherever  knowledge 
and  dexterity  in  >argpment  were 
required,  Claude  was  looked  to  by 
the  French  Protestants  with  cheer- 
ful confidence,  as  the  unconquer- 
ed  and  unwearied  defender  of  their 
cause.  The  talents  of  Du  Boso 
appear  to  have  been  of  a  diferent 
lund,  though  equally  distinguish- 
ed, and  quite  as  important  to 
tiie  well-being  of  the  Reformed 
churdies.  His  exterior  was  strik- 
ing. 'He  was  tall  and  well  •  made, 
his  pretence  waa  majestic,  his  man- 
nas were  graceful,  snd  he  was 
master  of  a  ready  and  persuasive 
eloquence.  Under  the  trying  dr- 
•Bmstanoes  which  involved  tiie 
body  to  which  he  belonged,  these 


qualities  were  invaluable,  inas- 
much as  they  fitted  him  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  for  the  arduous  task 
of  negodating  with  the  French 
comt  and  administration  in  behalf 
of  his  psrafiCttted  fellow-Chria^ 
tians.  Hence  he  became  the  po- 
litical representative  of  the  Sy- 
nodical  chiir^^es,  and,  in  the  most 
difficult  transactions,  conducted 
himself  with  exemplary  finnness 
and  discretioir.  The  most  tempt- 
ing offers  were  made  to  him  by  the 
paHizans  o£  Rome;  carte  blanche 
was  repeatedly  tendered ;  he  was 
told  to  take  his  choice  of  idl  that 
was  within  the  king's  command, 
but  none  of  these  things  moved 
him,  and  he  seems,  in  truth,  to 
have  counted  these  things  but  loss, 
in  comparison  with  holding  fast 
his  faith  and  a  pure  conscience. 

This  eminent  man  was  bom  at 
Bayeux,  in  Normandy,  Feb^  21, 
162s.  His  parents  were  highly 
respectable  in  station  and  in  cha- 
racter. His  father  had  been  twice 
married,  but  of  thirteen  children, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
the  youngest,  and  the  sole  sur- 
vivor. He  studied  at  the  Protes- 
tant Colleges  of  Montauban  and 
Saumur,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
23,  was  appointed  to  the  church 
of  Caen,  where  he  had  fer  his  se- 
nior colleague,  the  celebrated  Bo- 
chart.  His  brilliant  qualities  soon 
extended  his  reputation,  and  stre- 
nuous endeavours  were  repeatedly 
made  to  induce  his  removal  to 
Paris.  His  flock,  however,  were 
not  willing  to  lose  his  services, 
while  he  seems  to  have  been  un- 
feignedly  reluctant  to  leave  hk 
pastoral  charge,  and  the  efibrts  of 
the  most  important  church  in 
France  were  inefiectual,  thoo^ 
supported  by  the  pressing  rejure- 
sentations  <£  8ev^*al^  individuids 
high  in  rank  and  influence.  Hh 
first  published  sermon,  "  The  tears 
of  Peter,*^  involved  him  in  a  vex- 
atious strife  with  the  Romanists, 
who  were  exceedingly  annoyed 
by  some  of  the  strong  expreasioBS 
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which  he  had  not  hesitated  to  use. 
He  charged  them  with  worship* 
ping  a  tnorsel  of  bread,  instead  qf 
the  Saviout',  with  subjeetiiig  the 
Divine  Redeemer  to  the  lowest  dis* 
grace,  and  with  changing  a  God 
worthy  of  supreme  adoration,  into 
an  object  qf  scandal  and  contempt, 
unable  to  protect  itself  from  the  at" 
stacks jf  vermin.  Happily  he  had 
poweif ul  protectors^  and  his  oppo- 
nents were  silenced. 

The  restoration  in  I66O  of  the 
line  of  Stuart  to  the  English  crown, 
seems  to  have  been  an  event  high- 
ly gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  Du 
Bosc,  and  we  are  sorry  to  be  com- 
pelled to  say  that  the  expression 
of  his  joy  was  accompanied  by 
circumstances  which  exhibit  his 
consistency  of  pirinciple  on  the 
subject  of  ecdesiasticflJ  discipline 
in  no  very  favourable  light.  In 
a  letter  of  congratulation,  address- 
ed to  Dr.  Brevint,  chaplain  to 
*  Charles  II.,  he  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity,  to  launch  out 
into  an  eulogium  of  Episcopacy 
whicli  appears  glaringly  at  va- 
riance with  the  habits  and  maxims 
of  Presbyterianism.  After  having 
applied,  with  singularly  bad  taste, 
to  use  no  liarsher  term,  the  fol- 
lowing language  to  the  restored 
monarch — 

— **  Tbas  it  may  be  said  tbat  your 
kinfl^  is  a  stone  cut  out  without  hands,  like 
thai  of  Daniel  ;  and  I  wish,  with  iill  my 
heart,  that  this  stone,  after  having  smit- 
ten the  Tainstatne  and  horrible  Colossus 
of  tliat  monstrous  Republic  which  had 
erected  itself  in  your  kingdom,  after 
having  broken  it  and  crushed  it  into 
dust,  may  become  a  great  mountain,  and 
JUl  the  mhole  earth  with  its  name  and 
glory,- 

he  goes  on  to  run  a  somewhat 
whimsical  parallel  between  the 
adventures  of  Charles  and  the 
life  of  David,  concluding  with  a 
flourish  about  the  anxiety  mani- 
fested by  the  king  for  the  re- 
edification  of  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  in  other  words,  the  English 
Hierarchy. 

<<  I  learn,"   he  writes,    «  that  tdis 
prince  has  the  ical  of  David,  that  iie 


glows  iHth  desirt  to  rebuild  the  house 
of  God,  as  well  as  his  own ;  and  tiiat  it 
will  be  his  object  to  place  the  Church  ih 
so  good  a  condition,  as  that  those  who 
know  the  genius  of  Christianity  w^  find 
nothing  to  censure.  I  learn  that  he  in- 
tends to  re-establish  Episcopacy,  but  in 
a  state  so  moderate  a»i  reformed,  that 
it  wiU  present  the  complete  aspect  of  the 
ancient  discipline  of  the  church." 

Did  not  the  other  portions  of 
the  letter  prove  that  Du  Bosc  was 
perfectly  serious,  and  were  it  not 
apparent  from  other  passages  of 
his  life,  that  he  had  a  very  cour* 
tier-like  reverence  for  the  kingly 
character,  it  might  be  imagined 
that  the  worthy  minbter  of  the 
Church  of  Caen  was  here  indulg- 
ing himself  in  a  little  grave  irony* 
This,  however,  is  clearly  not  the 
case,  and  in  the  utter  improbabi- 
lity of  so  complete  an  ignorance  of 
the  '^  merry  monarch's"  character, 
as  to  permit  the  supposition  that 
these  anticipations  were  genuine^ 
we  can  only  imagine  that,  if  they 
were  not  absolute  grimace,  they 
were  a  "policizing"  manoeuvre^ 
an  ingenious  innuendo,  intended 
to  suggest  the  eiipediency,  and 
beneficial  character  of  the  mea- 
sures in  question.  But  Du  Bosc 
does  not  stop  here ;  he- goes  on  to 
assert  roundly  that  JVe,  speaking 
df  course  in  the  name  of  his  breth- 
ren, 

**  We  do  not  object  to  Episcopacy 
when  well  and  lawfully  administered, 
though,  in  our  kingdom,  we  live  under 
a  different  discipline.  How  can  such 
an  opinion  be  entertained  of  us,  after 
the  authoritative  declaration  made  by 
Calvin  in  his  letter  to  Cardinal  Sadolet^  ' 
speaking  of  the  order  and  dignity  of 
Inshops,  when  they  confine  themselvos 
within  the  laws  of  thdr  duty,  and  the 
limits  of  a  Christian  moderation?  K 
there  should  be  found,  said  he,  persons 
who  reftiae  to  respect  such  a  liierarchy 
with  reverence  and  obedience,  I  ac- 
knowledge them  guilty  of  aU  kinds  of 
anathema." 

We  are  perfectly  aware  that  Du 
Bosc  and  Calvin  were  not  Inde- 
pendents, and  that  as  Presbyt^ans 
they  were  not  unlikely  to  entertain 
sufficiently  exaggerated  notions  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  yet  we 
cannothelpexpressin^  our  surprise 
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they  should  have    allowed    the  minds  of  men  eagerly  engaged 

in  indemnifying  themselves  .  for 
past  privations,  and  in  grasping  at 
the  coveted  appendages  of  office, 
from  which  their  Presbyterian 
monitor  would  cut  them  off.  He 
concludes  with  strong  intreaties/ 
that  the  court  chaplain  would  use 
his  influence  with  his  royal  master 
to  these  desirable  ends..  Brevint's 
answer  was  courteous,  cautious, 
general,  and  would,  we  imagine, 
give  Du  Bosc  a  pretty  intelligible 
notion  of  the  sort  of  moderation 
which  it  was  intended  to  exercise. 
The  English  Presbyterians  do  not 
seem  to  have  relished  the  terms  of 
this  proposed  comprehension;  they 
knew  the  men  with  whom  they 
had  to  deal,  and  they  must  have 
been  aware,  that  nothing  was 
designed  on  the  part  a£  the  lead- 
ings Episcopalians,  but  rigorous 
exclusion,  and  harassing  persecu- 
tion. The  letter  of  Du  Bosc  was 
noticed  in  some  of  their  publica- 
tions, in  language  of  complaint 
and  censure.  His  sentiments,  in 
other  respects,  were  little  to  the 
English  taste.  He  was  a  thorough 
Frenchman  in  his  political  feel- 
ings, and  permitted  himself  so  far 
to  depart  from  decency  and  truth 
as  to  apply  to  John  Milton  the 
epithet  *'  atheist  f*"^  witness  the 
following  epigram  which  turns 
upon  a  miserable,  if  not  an  im- 
pious conceit. 

In  Miltonem. 
Nil  mimm  rabido  si  Keges  impetit  ore 

Milto, — ^vocat  Reges  paginasaci  a  Dcos. 
Est  Atheus  M^lto,  Regam  bine  acerrimiis 
bostis, 

Vellet  quippe  omnes  tolkre  posse  Deos. 

We  are  glad,  to  pass  frpm  these 
less  favourable  views  of  the  senti- 
ments of  Du  Bosc,  to  transactions 
in  which  he  exhibited  at  once  the 
meekness  of  a  Christian  minister, 
and  the  firmness  of  a  Christian 
confessor.  In  l664,  the  Jesuits 
succeeded  in  procuring  aletire  de 
cachet,  separating  him  from  his 
.  flock,  and  exiling  him  to  Chalons. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
sufficiently  understood  that  this 
vi3itatioag,^j^y|i9l3$|if  result  rf 
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themselves   in  such  language  as 
this,  and  our  suspicion  that  it  had 
in  it  more  of  adulation  than  sin- 
cerity.    Writing  unofficially,  and 
with  the  courteous  unreserve  of 
private  and  friendly  intercourse, 
they  might  be  anxious  to  push  con- 
cession to  its  utmost  limit,  and  to 
break  down  as  much  of  the  inter- 
vening barrier  as  might  have  the 
appearance  of  hostile  separation. 
But  this  is  a  dangerous  species  of 
trifling;  when   principles  are  in 
questiot),  it  behoves  to  be  clear 
and   decided,   and,   while  main- 
taining charity  and   courtesy  to 
the  very  extremity  of  debate,  to 
leave  no  ground  for  the  imputation 
of  hesitancy  or  insincerity.     We 
regret  that'  the  great  length    of 
this  very  curious  document  pre- 
vents us  from  inserting  it  entire ; 
it  proceeds  in  a  sort  of  strophe 
and  antistrophe,  at  one  time  prais- 
,  ing  Episcopacy,  at  another  avow- 
ing  Presbyterianism ;  then  com- 
plimenting the  first  as  fairly  claim- 
ing an  antiquity  of  1500  years, 
and  anon  hinting  that  it  is  en- 
tirely  unscriptural.     It  is,  how- 
ever, but  fair   to  state  that  the 
closing  paragraphs  are  written  in 
a  very  impressive  strain,  and  with 
an  evident  anxiety  to  suggest  such 
measures   as  should  produce  the 
effect  of  general  conciliation.     He 
recommends'general  submission  to 
the  system   itself,   but  he  urges^ 
modifications  which  would  fnake 
its  claims  far  more  plausible.     He 
enforces  the  privation   of  pomp 
and  power ;  he  would  prevent  the 
bishop  from  acting  without  the 
sanction  of  his  presbytery ;  in  the 
ordination  and  deposition  of  pas- 
tors, as  well  as  in  the  infliction  of 
ecclesiastical  punishment,  be  would 
make  the  consent  of  that  body  a 
sine  qua    noti ;    and,   lastly,    he 
would  make  the   bishop   respon- 
sible to  the  ^ynodl      Alas,   for 
Episcopacy,  were  it  thus  shorn  of 
its  honours,  wealth,  and  influence ! 
•^we  do  not  wonder  at  the  little 
effect  produced  by  this  a^^al  on 
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any  very  heavy  delinquency,  since 
he  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
consideration  by  the  leading  in« 
habitants  of  that  city.  The  bishop, 
a  nobleman  of  the  house  of  De 
Herse  Vialart,  paid  him  particular 
attention,  and  insisted  on  his  re- 
gularly dining  twice  a  week  at 
his  table.  On  one  occasion  when 
doing  the  honours  of  his  episcopal 
palace,  and  exhibiting  its  splendid 
apartments,  and  costly  furniture, 
he  asked  his  visiter  what  he  thought 
of  all  this  pomp,  and  whether  it 
had  an  apostolical  appearance. 
Du  Bosc  dex^usly  evaded  the 
difficulty  by  replying  that  as  M.  de 
Vialart  was  Count  as  well  as  Bishop 
g£  Chalons,  he  was  entitled  by  his 
dvil  rank  to  privileges  which  might 
be  unsuitable  to  a  simple  ecclesi- 
astic—and that  he  saw  iK)thing  in 
his  mansion  or  his  domestic  ar- 
rangements, which  exceeded  the 
licensed  magnificence  of  a  peer  of 
France.  His  forced  residence  at 
Chaloiis  lasted  only  six  months, 
and  his  return  to  Caen  was  cele- 
brated by  a  kind  of  public  triumph 
A  nobleman  of  the  Romish  reli- 
gion, a  notorious  debauchee,  but 
openly  avowing  his  partiality  to 
such  of  the  Protestant  mini- 
sters as  were  remarkable  for  abi- 
lity, and  holding  the^  talents  of 
Du  Bosc  in  the  highest  admira- 
tion, determined  on  having  a 
drinking-bout  in  honour  of  his 
release.  He  invited  for  that  pur- 
pose two  Cordeliers  well  known 
to  him  for  their  convivial  habits, 
and  plied  them  so  effectually  that 
one  of  them  died  upon  the  spot. 
He  waited  on  Du  Bosc  the  next 
morning,  and  infoi*med  him,  that 
he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice 
a  monk  to  the  public  joy — that 
the  offering  would  have  been  more 
complete,  if  it  4)ad  been  a  Jesuit, 
but  that  he  hoped  the  will  would 
be  taken  for  the  deed,  and  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  a 
Cordelier  would  be  considered  as 
a  satisfactory  substitute. 

But  greater  and  more  harass- 


ing difficulties  than  any  which  he 
had  ever  yet  encountered  were 
preparing  for  Du  Bosc.  The  ruin 
of  the  Protestants  had  been  de- 
termined, and  a  series  of  minor 
persecutions  prepared  the  way  for 
the  final  and  faithless  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  In  the 
protracted  struggle  which  the 
churches  maintained  through  the 
medium  of  their  deputies,  this 
great  man  took  the  lead,  and  made 
Sequent  joumies  to  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  negociation.  Having 
had  frequent  and  successful  dis- 
cussions with  the  provincial  Inten- 
dants,  who  commenced  their  at- 
tacks on  the  great  charter  of  the 
French  Protestants  by  endea* 
vouring  to  get  possession  of  the 
title-deeds  of  their  churches,  he 
repaired  to  the  capital,  where  a 
general  deputation  had  collected  . 
from  the  different  consistories. 
The  great  object  was  to  obtain  an 
audience  of  the  King,  and  this  was 
so  far  gained,  as  that  his  majesty  * 
consented  to  admit  one  of  the 
ministers,  and  fixed  on  Du  Bosc 
as  the  individual.  This  interview 
took  place  on  the  ?7th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1 668,  and  gave  rise  to  hopes 
which  were  by  no  means  realized. 
Louis  was  in  his  cabinet,  alone, 
standing,  and  uncovered;  and  Du 
Bosc,  advancing  with  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  bows,  was  per- 
mitted to  ptate  his  case,  which  he 
did  in  a  very  manly  though  re- 
spectful way.  Louis  replied,  Du 
Bosc,  by  permission,  rejoined,  and 
the  conference  being  closed,  re- 
tired. Afler  the  audience,  the 
King  entered  the  Queen's  apart- 
ment where  the  court  was  col- 
lected, and  addressing  his  consort, 
said  "  Madam,  I  have  just  been 
listening  to  the  best  speaker  in 
my  kingdom;"  then  turning  to 
those  who  were  present,  he  added, 
— "  I  -certainly  never  heard  any 
man  speak  so  well."  The  Queen 
asking  who  it  was,  he  replied,  that 
it  was  Du  Bosc,  a  minister  of  Caem 
(To  bt  concluded  in  our  ncxUJ 
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No.  XLIV. 

SELF-JUDGMENT. 

''  If  we  would  judge  ourselves,  we  should 
not  be  judged." — 1  Cor.  xi.  31.* 

There  are  few  points  of  Christian 
duty  that  have  been  more  fre- 
quently or  more  eloquently  urged 
than  the  necessity  of  self-examina- 
tion and  self-judgment^  hut  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  both  exhortation 
and  remonstrance,  though  they 
may  have  been  successful  in  awa- 
kening the  feelings,  have  too  often 
failed  in  the  endeavour  .to  press 
conviction  onward  to  practice. 
Self-examination,  indeed,  is  an 
exercise  of  which  the  expediency 
is,  allowed  by  all,  and  there  are 
perhaps  very  few  who  have  not 
at  some  period  or  other  of  their 
lives  engaged  in  it.  Affliction 
has  forced  it  on  them,  and  grief 
may  have  softened  their  spirits 
and  made  it  welcome.  The  cala-* 
mitous  results  of  erroneous  reason- 
ing or  criminal  indulgence  may 
have  constrained  the  mind  to  look 
back  upon  itself,  and  to  review  its 
career.  But  all  Uiis  falls  miserably 
short^of  the  severe  task  imposed  on 
us  in  the  text.  Self-examination 
must  be  pushed  home  before  it  can 
become  self-judgment,  and  until  it 
reach  this  point  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  deserve  a  better  name  than 
self-deception.  The  human  heart 
is  skilful  in  the  invention  of  pal- 
liatives; it  shrinks  from  the  harsh 
treatment  on  which  the  cure  of  its 
maladies  depends,  and  it  will  run 
the  whole  circle  of  delusive  devices 
before  it  will  submit  to  the  pain- 
ful remedy.  Our  characters  must 
go  into  the  crucible,  and  pass 
through  the  ^x^  of  assay,  before 
their  drosa  can  be  purged  away. 


Self-condemnation  is  a  part  of  the 
great  spiritual  process  through 
which  the  children  of  God  are  led 
by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  he  will 
be  found  the  wisest  Christian  on 
whom  it  has  been  most  deeply 
wrought.  That  prayer  will  be 
jnost  effectual  at  a  throne  of  grace 
which  rises  from  the  lowe^  depths 
of  humiliation. 

In  our  meditations  on  this  im- 
portant subject  we  shall  endea- 
vour, 

1st.  To  enforce  the  duty  of  self- 
judgment. 

2d.  To  exhibit  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  interfere  with  its 
exercise. 

3d.  To  point  out  the  meluis  of 
its  effectual  performance. 

4th.  By  way  of  improvemcait, 
to  set  forth  the  advantages  which 
should  operate  as  motives  to  its 
&ithful  and  persevering  discharge. 

Istl  Let  us  fix  our  attention  on 
t)ie  duly  of  judging  ourselves. 
That  we  are  justified  in  the  use  oi 
this  empliatic  term,  will  appear 
from  a  twofold  view.  Let  us  then 
consider  it,  first,  positively,  as  it 
regards  ourselves  and  human  cha- 
racter in  general.  It  is  clear,  be- 
yond the  necessity  for  argument, 
that  man's  happiness  depends,  if 
not  wholly  yet  to  a  large  extent, 
on  the  knowledge  of  himself.  Ig- 
norance here  is  a  ruinous  defect 
at  the  very  foundation  of  enjoy- 
ment. We  may  establish  this  by 
a  reference  to  the  two  great  fea- 
tures ^f  character,  the  understand^ 
ing  and  the  passions.  These  are 
the  main  sources  of  human  misery 
when  unaccompanied  by  self- 
knowledge.  The  uncultivated 
mind   has  no  basis   for  genuine 
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happiness — ^the  victim  of  unbri- 
dled appetite  is  the  prey  of  unut- 
terable   wretchedness.     Now   no 
man  will  attain  to  intellectual  emi- 
nence, until  he  have  condemned 
himself  of   want  of  knowledge, 
and  none  will  participate  in  the 
blessings  of  pure  and  tranquil  fe- 
licity,  until  they  are  self-]udged 
of  passionate  infirmity.     But  the 
most  important  view  of  this  duty  is 
to  be  found  in  its  relative  aspect 
If  we  look  within  ourselves,  and 
then  look  upwards  to  a  holy  and 
sin- abhorring    God,    what    bold 
tongue  will  dare  to  articulate  a  syl- 
lable of  self-acquittal  ?  Guilt,  inde- 
lible guilt,  is  written  on  the  record 
€^  man's  thoughts  and  life.    The 
,  myriads  who  are  rushing  forward 
on   the  awful  road  to  an  eternal 
world  in  apparent  levity  of  spirit, 
are  gay  only  in  the  absence   of 
reflection.     One  glance  at  their 
own  hearts,  one  return  upon  their 
real  condition,  accompanied  by  a 
realizing  view  of  the  dreadful  pu- 
rity  of  Jehovah,    would  quench 
their   mirth  in  happier    sadness. 
Ah!    if   the    holiest  saint    must 
tremble  here,  and  betake  himself 
to  an  atoning  sacrifice  and  a  spot- 
less righteousness  as  his  only  con- 
fidence, what  must  be  the  terrors 
of  those  who  thus  awake  to  the 
conviction  of  their  state  before 
God,  without  the  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation through  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain !     But  these  are  salutary 
terrors,  the  stem  discipline  of  the 
Law  scourging  us  to  Christ-^tiie 
severities  of  self-judgment  prepar-» 
ing  us,  through  the  divine  bles- 
sing, for.  the  renovation  of  our  na- 
ture, the  sanctification  of  our  heart, 
and  the  glorious  manifestation  of 
the  sons  of  God.     If  then  it  be 
wise  in  man  to  shun  his  heaviest 
misery,  and  to  seek  his  only  hap- 
{>ine8s ;  if  it  be  duty  to  hate  that 
which  is  hateful  to  infinite  purity, 
mid  to  condemn  that  which  is  alike 
injurious  to  human  happiness  and 
apposed  to  the  Divide  commands, 


the  necessity  for  judging  ourselv^ 
is  at  once  placed  in  the  strongest 
light. 

2.  It  is  not,  however,  meant  to 
conceal  that  there  are  gteat  drffi" 
cullies  in  the  way  of  the  exercise 
of  this  duty.  That  destructive 
infirmity  of  spirit  which  usurps 
the  name  of  selflovef  is,  in  count- 
less instances,  a  fatal  <^truction» 
To  examine  ourselves  is  hard,  but 
to  condemn  ourselves  is  impossible 
to  unaided  man.  Remorse  is  too 
painful  to  be  retained,  unless  when 
forced  upon  us  by  external  circum* 
stances.  Conscience  is  a  tremen* 
dous  agent,  and  when  we  are 
dragged  before  its  tribunal,  its 
infiictions  are  so  intolerable  that 
our  reluctance,  to  present  ourselves 
voluntarily  at  its  bar,  can  excite 
no  wonder.  The  influence  of  the 
world,  throws  another  stumbling- 
blocl^  in  the  path  of  duty.  All 
men  seek  pleasure,  though  all  are 
mistaken  both  in  the  object  with 
which  they  identify  it,  and  in  the 
methods  by  which  they  propose  to 
attain  it.  This  agreement  in  the 
search,  brings  with  it  a  disposition 
to  combine  in  its  pursuit,  and  the 
social  principle  which  was  given 
as  the  source  of  security  and 
strength,  thus  becomes  the  element 
of  error  and  destruction.  We  see 
our  fellow-men  joyous,  and  we 
desire  to  partake  their  joy — we 
follow  after  mirth,  voluptuousness, 
fimie,  and  these  our  infatuations 
keep  us  back  from  following 
Christ.  We  breathe  an  infectious 
-atmosphere,  and  refuse  to  pass  into 
a  region  of  health ;  we  walk  in  a 
dark  place,  and  close  our  ear 
against  the  compassionate  voice 
which  calls  from  the  realm  of 
light—"  come  up  hither."  But 
we  have  a  sterner  foe,  a  deadlier 
antagonist  than  even  ourselves  or 
the  world,  in  him  who  is  the  un- 
relenting and  the  indefatigable 
enemi^  of  our  souls.  He  it  is  who 
is  active  for  our  destruction  when 
all  other  hostilities  are  suspended 
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— who  watches  for  6ur  fall  when 
other  agents*  of  mischief  sleep. 
He  it  is  who  keeps  alive  the  feel- 
ings of  self-indulgence,  and  fills 
the  mind  with  unhallowed  con- 
templations,  and  prompts  the 
tempted  to  act  the  infernal  temp- 
tation. He  it  is  who  stirs  up  the 
world  to  its  fatid  conspiracy  against  * 
its  own  everlasting  interests.  And 
he  it  is  who  surrounds  the  heart 
and  besets  its  avenues ;  labouring 
to  hedge  it  round  with  evil,  and 
to  raise  a  barrier  against  the  en- 
trance of  heavenly  influences. 
Esjiecially  does  he  employ  all  his 
dreadful  agencies  to  turn  aside  the 
approach  of sel  f  con  victing  thought, 
for  when  the  sword  of  the  Spirit 
smites  to  the  wounding  of  con- 
science^  he  trembles  for  his  throne. 
3.  Happily  there  are  means,  e/^ 
feclual  means,  of  counteracting 
these  appalling  obstacles,  and  of 
securing  the  salutary  exercise  of 
the  duty  of  self-judgment  Prayer 
to  the  Father  of  lights;  who  search- 
eth  the  heart,  and  knoweth  its 
weaknesses  and  corruptions,  is  a 
weapon  of  mighty  efficacy  in  this 
warfare.  When  prostrate  before 
the  mercy-seat,  the  penitent  is  en- 
abled to  fe^l  his  own  guilt  and 
misery  in  proportion  as  he  realizes 
the  presence  o^  a  holy  God.  The 
heartfelt  petition  of  the  contrite 
spirit  is  at  once  an  effect  and  a 
cause.  It  is  the  result  and  the 
expression  of  seJf-conderonation, 
and  it  procures  larger  communica- 
tions of  that  spiritual  wisdom  and 
discernment  which  enable  us  to 
know  ourselves,  and  to  feel  our 
entire  dependance  upon  divine 
grace.  To  search  the  Scriptures 
is  an  effectual  way  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  our  own  charac- 
ters. When  we  contemplate  our- 
selves in  the  mihror  of  divine 
truth,  we  cannot  mistake  the  li- 
neaments which  it  reflects ; — when 
we  trace  the  character  of  Jehovah 
in  his  own  revelation,  we  must 
bow  before  the  awful  majesty  of 


his  manifestations.  We  shall  be- 
hold our  own  image,  defiled  by 
sin,  oppressed  by  misery,  yielding 
to  every  breath  of  vanity,  tending 
to  destruction,  and  we  shall  hide 
our  faces  in  the  dust  and  cry  "  un- 
clean, unclean."  We  shall  ac- 
knowledge the  holiness  and  jus- 
tice of  the  Almighty  exhibited  in 
his  anger  against  sin  and  his 
righteous  vengeance  on  the  obdu- 
rate sinner.  Thus,  feeling  our 
guilt  and  wretchedness,  we  shall 
stand  self-condemned,  and  fleeing 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  take  re- 
fuge in  the  arms  of  Him  who 
liv^d  that  we  might  die  to  sin, 
who  died  that  we  might  live  to 
holiness,  who  rose  again  that  He 
might  be  our  Priest  and  Interces- 
sor in  the  presence  of  His  Father 
and  our  Father,  His  God  and  our 
God.  Figihnce  and  self-denial, 
with  a  resolute  and  persevering 
wailing  on  all  the  means  of  grace, 
will  tend  to  keep  awake  within  us 
the  bumble  and  self-condemning 
frame.  A  continual  reference  of 
all  our  motives  and  all  our  actions 
to  the  test  of  enlightened  con- 
science, will  show  us  how  full  of 
infirmity  and  sin  they  are  at  best, 
and  an  hab'tual  dependence  oti  the 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Sj)irit  will 
preserve  in  our  minds  a  constant 
and  salutary  distrust  of  our  own 
efforts  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
religious  life,  while  it  will  excite 
us  to  unremitting  exerticHis  in  a 
strife  where  we  are  animated  and 
upheld  by  Him  who  giveth  us  the 
victory  and  makes  us  more  than 
conquerors.  ^ 

Lastly,  let  us  endeavour  to  tm- 
prove  these  imperfect  hints  by  set- 
ting forth  the  beneficial  results  of 
self-judgment.  One  most  desir- 
able effect  will  be  that  which  is 
pointed  out  in  our  text — '^  if  we 
shall  judge  ourselves  rve  shall  not 
be  Judged.**  The  spirit  of  self- 
condemnation,  is  a  part  of  that 
work  which  is  of  God  and  not  of 
man ;  it  is  a  portion  oi  that  frame 
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of  mind  which  belongs  to  the  chil- 
dren of  grace,  and  they  are  secur- 
ed, by  their  free  and  full  justifica- 
tion, from  the  terrors  of  his  judg- 
ment. The  connexion  of  our 
text,  indeed,  refers  us  to  those 
temporal  visitations  with  which 
God  chastises  his  negligent  and 
erring  children  in  the  present  life, 
and  m  this  sense  it  is  worthy  of 
our  most  anxious  attention;  but 
the  principle  is  of  universal  appli- 
cation; it  includes  all  conditions 
of  men ;  its  warning  voice  calls 
upon  all  to  judge  themselves,  that 
they  be  not  ju^ed.  Would  that 
all  would  thus  bear  the  lamp  of 
divine  truth  into  the  foul  recesses 
and  idolatrous  chambers  of  the 
heart — ^and,  turning  in  shame  and 
loathing  from  the  scene  of  abomi- 
nation^ humble  themselves  in  the 
sight  of  Him  who  will  graciously 
welcome  the  lowly  and  the  contrite 
when  they  approach  his  throne. 
Anodier  advantage  resulting  from 
this  salutary  habit,  will  consiist  in 
the  improvement  of  our  characters. 
This  IS  not  only  a  probationary, 
but  a  progressive  state.  In  the 
garden  of  the  Lord  on  earth  the 
trees  of  his  planting  are  training 
and  maturing  for  their  removal 
into  the  heavenly  Paradise.  There 
is  much  difference  between  the 
**  new-bom  babe,  desiring  the  sin- 
cere milk  of  the  word,"  and  the 
full-grown  Christian,  filled  with 
the  Spirit,  and  thoroughly  fur- 
nished unto  every  good  wo^k* 
Growth  io  grace  should  be  the 
anxious  desire  of  every  believer, 
the  burden  of  his  prayer,  the  ob-, 
ject  of  his  vigilance,  the  steady 
aim  of  his  daily  and  hourly  medi- 
tation. And  what,  in  the  whole 
rahge  of  means,  will  be  so  likely 
to  effect  this  as  self-judgment  ?  It 
will   beget  a   meek    and   lowly 


frame ;  it  will  stimulate  to  prayer ; 
it  will,  by  convincing  us  of  our 
own  utter  insufficiency,  show  us 
the  necessity  of  an  entire  and  im- 

§  licit  dependence  upon  God.  And 
lis  brings  us  to  a  third  and  final 
consideration — that  the  exercise  of 
self-jildgment  will  keep  us  near  to 
God.  Disengaging  us  from  the 
world>  exhibiting  to  us  the  misery 
of  sin,  enforcing  on  us  the  folly  of 
self-reliance,  it  will  show  us  where 
our  safety  lies.  We  talk  largely 
of  the  depravity  of  our  hearts,  but 
we  seldom  feel  it  adequately. 
We  are  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
abstract  truth,  but  we  too  rarely 
apply  it  to  our  experience,  fairly 
and  closely.  Hence  we  live  in  a 
state  of  partial  delusion,  generally 
sensible  of  our  corruption,  and  of 
our  insufficient  return  to  our  hea- 
venly Benefactor  for  His  unspeak^ 
able  mercies,  but  not  exercising 
that  minute  and  severe  dissection 
of  our  characters  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  full  acquaintance 
with  ourselves,  and  an  entire  con- 
viction of  our  helplessness,  and  de- 
pendence on  divine  aid.  But  self^ 
judgment  dissolves  the  spell  that 
endbains  our  spiritual  faculties,  it 
brings  us  at  once  into  contact  with 
the  holiness  and  graciousness  of 
God;  and  in  proportion  as  this 
frame  of  mind  is  cherished  and 
nurtured  by  meditation  fend  by 
prayer,  we  shall  shun,  as  oaf 
greatest  calamity;  estrangedness 
from  Him  ;  while  others  are  say- 
ing— '*  depart  frotti  us,  for  we 
desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy 
ways,"  the  language  of  our  hearts 
wiU  be^ — *^  Be  not  Thou  far  from 
me,  O  Lord — \  will  fear  no  evil, 
for  Thou  art  witii  me — I  will 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for 
ever." 
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PAUt  ENTERING  ATHENS. 
Athens,  now  a  mass  gS  deserted 
ruins,  was  once  a  glorious  and 
populous  city.  If  its  dust  and 
Its  fragments  which  remain,  after 
eighteen  centuries  of  desolating 
revolutions,  and  after  the  hands 
of  hundreds  aiid  thousands  of 
OMiquerors,  civilized  and  harbar-v 
pus,  have  been  lifted  up  over  % 
are  the  wonder  of  the  world,  the 
fascination  of  the  learned  and 
polite,  tlic  attractive  magnet 
which  draws  together  the  men 
of  science  and  of  genius  from  all 
parts  of  the  world, — what  must 
it  have  been  when  Paul  entered 
its  gates,  or  when  Socrates  paced 
its  streets,  or  Miltiades  led  its 
^qrmies?  When  Paul  visited  it, 
it  had  indeed  lost  something  of  its 
pristine  glory; — the  patriotism  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  simplicity 
c^  their  manners — rtbe  heroism  oi 
its  soldiers — ihe  taste,  uid  elo?- 
quence,  aiid  genius  of  its  peopte, 
were  not  what  they  had  been. 
But  still  it  was  a  proud  and  noble 
city,  enriched  with  every  thing 
that  could  make  the  eye  of  its 
inhabitants  rest  upon  it  wltl^  par# 
tiaHty,  and  fill  their  hearts  with  a 
eenlse  of  lofty  complacency.  But  i| 
was  a  heathen  city  still ;  ti^ue  had 
^£fectecl  no  important  change  in 
i^  moi^sils  or  its  religion  ;  it  had 
grown  in  glory,  but  not  in  true 
l^npwledge;  it  had  adya»ced  in 
jihijtosophy  and  aU  the  arts^  but 
had  t«keo.  no  step  from  darkness 
int<%  Hght;  ai^d  thou^  t^e  a^mi? 
ntslration  of  it^  affairs  had  passed, 
genftn^tipn  ^ft^r  g^meratjori,  into 
the  hands  of  new  governors,  yet 
it  had  never  turned  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God :  and 
amidst  all  the  blessings  of  liberty 
it  had  so  long  enjoyed  itself  and 
so  often  secured  or  imparted  to 
others,  it  had  not  found  that  \u 


berty  whidi  above. all  contribute*^, 
to  purify,  elevate,  and  bless  th« 
human  mind.  It  had  through  a 
long  succession  of  ages  JVowned 
on  many  a  tyrant's  ^ots,  broken 
many  an  oppressor's  yoke,  and 
bid  defiance  again  and  again  to  the 
mightiest  attempts  of  the  proudest 
kings  and  largest  armies,  but  was 
yet  an  abjec|  slave,  led  captive  by 
the  devil  at  his  wil),  without  a 
wish  to  burst  the  iron  bondage, 
or  thrjow  off  from  its  limbs  the 
corroding  fetters,  of  this  degrade 
ing  vassalage.  Who  that  has  a 
heart  to  admire  ^hat  is  great  and 
beautiful  in  human  works,  and  to 
feel  what  is  kindling  and  elevating 
in  human  genius,  does  not  grieve 
to  think  upon  all  the  wisdom  and 
workmanship,  all  the  skill  and 
taste,  all  the  philosophy  and  do* 
quence,  of  the  unrivalled  republic 
of  Athens,  copsecrated  to  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  and  con- 
spiring only  to  administer  lustre 
and  fascination  to  the  shrines  of 
sin  and  of  Satan  ?  Who  can  me« 
ditate  upon  this  picture  without 
we^ng  for  the  desolatioii  and 
perversion  sin  has  introduced,witb- 
out  sighing  over  an  "  Aristotle  as 
thb  ruins  of  an  Adam,"  and  over 
Athens  as  but  a  faint  and  artificial 
memento  of  that  paradise  which 
ihe  hand  of  Qod  himself  had  pre* 
pared  fox;  thfi  abo^  of  sinless 
man? 

It  ia  ^n  interesting,  a  deeply, 
interesting  sight,  to  see  the  great 
Apostlf ,  with  the  light  of  eternal 
truth  in  his  h^art>  and  an  embassy 
of  the  Son  of  Go4  on  his  Hps,  ap^- 
proaching  tb^s  tnetropolia  of  hu« 
ifoanity,  this  city  of  philoaophera 
and  orators,  ^d  to  behold  him 
seriously  and  resolutely  set  upon 
attaakilig  idolatry  in  its  strong- 
hold, upon  facing  human  wisdom 
in  all  its  subtlety  and  vigour^  and 
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Alsailingihe  god  of  this  wofld  lA 
his  high  places.  While  Pdul  waited 
at  Athens  for  the  afrival  of  his 
beloved   friends,    Silas    and    Ti- 
mothy,   he    walked    again    and 
aj^ain  through  the  city,  in  all  the 
length  and  breadth  of  it;  he  tra- 
versed its  porticoes  and  its  groves 
«— looked  at  its  temples  and  its 
innumerable   altars-^beheld    the 
imsges)  and  read  the  inscriptions 
**-emered    their    ptiblic   schools, 
and  listened  to  their- disputations  ; 
lie  saw  the  tribes  of  priests  and 
priestesses^^he  watched  their  de- 
votions, and  the  universal  devotedi 
»es8  of  all  ranks  to  the  service  of 
tiieir  dumb  idols — ^he  looked  off 
Ae   living   tnen,   and   the  dead 
ttatues«^he  saw  that  the  Worship- 
pers had  power,  wisdom,  and  feel- 
ing,   but    that    the  things  they 
called  tlieir   gods,  though    they 
had   eyes  saw  not,  though  they 
had  mouths   spake  not,    though 
they  had  feet  walked  not,    and 
though  they  had  hands  could  not 
save:   and  while  he  was  musing 
the  fire  burned;    sometimes    he 
wept,  and  sometimes  he  prayed  ;  ' 
Sffluettmes  he  closed  his  eyes,  and 
turned  with  disgust  from  the  pel' 
lutinff  visions  before  him,^  and  in 
the  silence  of  his  soul  endeavoured 
to  lifl  up  his  heaert  to  that  God 
who  hild  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men.r— Ah  I  with  such 
ft  spirit  as  he  possessed,  he  could 
not  look  on,   nor  over  all  thk, 
without  si   tumult  of  feelings- 
sorrow  atui  humiliation — disgust 
and  contempt -^pity  and  love- 
gratitude  and  ze^;  he  could  no 
longer  fi^rbear,  and  therefore  he 
took  his  station  in  the  noisy  throng-'  s 
ed  market-place,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  in  despite  of  the  wrath  of  the 
whole  Pantheon,  and  in  the  face 
of  that  pelting  scorn  and  ridicule 
w1ii<sh  he  had  every  reason  to  ex- 
]Mct  alike  from  the  ignorant  de- 
votee of  blind  superstition  and  the 
fito&d  student   of  a  vain  philo-» 
j3ophy.     It  might  be  profitable  for 
ibB  admirers  of  natural  religion^ 


and  the  modem  speculators  upou 
the  sufficiency  of  reason,  to  take 
their  station  by  the  side  of  this 
Christian    Apostle,    and    in    the 
centre  of  this  noble  but  yet  piti- 
able  city,    that  they  may  learn 
what  is  meant. by  ^at  darkness 
which  covers  the  earth,  and  the 
gross  darkness  Ivhich  covers  the 
people   where   no  vision  of   the 
word  of  our  God  is.     Here  is  a 
demonstration,  upoti  the  principles 
of  the  soundest  philosophy,  that  all 
the  advantages  of  learning  and 
sdence,  without  the  grace  of  God, 
i3an  never  reform  or  purify  man*- 
kihd:— they  left  these  renowned 
Atbehkn^,   after  a  long  pursuit 
keenly  and  steadily  conducted  in 
search  of  wisdom— base  idolaters, 
with  a  heart  enslaved  to  sirt,  with- 
out dny  distinct  criterion  of  virtue 
and  vice,  without  any  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  a  future  state.  HfM 
much  superior  is  the  condition  of 
the   humblest  and    £he   meanest 
Christian  to  that  of  these  proud    • 
Greeks :  one  ray  of  divine  know- 
ledge is  worth  all  tlieir  specula- 
tions; and  the  jscorhful  rejecter 
of  revelation    would    find    it   a 
question    setting    at    nought.  aH 
his  ingenuity  satisfactorily  to  f«- 
•wer — Why  is  it  that  all  iheso 
systems  and  -schemes  of  philo^ 
Sophy,  elicited  by  infinite  in&s- 
try,  matured  with  infinite  skiD,  pa- 
tietice,  and  genius,  have  yet  been 
totally  abandoned  in  later  timesy 
even  by  the  worid's  philosophers  ? 
The  only  answer  that  can  be  fairly 
given  is,    that    wherever    Chris** 
tianity  comes   it    spreads  a  .di-* 
viner  light,  it  banishes  error,  if 
strengthens  the  intellect,  itstretches 
forth  a  hand  to  Reason^  even  in 
its  own  appr(^riate  walks,   and 
pours  a  flood  ot*  light  even  upon 
subjects    not    strictly    religious^ 
Wiiat  a  blessed  day  was  that  fat 
Athens,  when  Paul  fled  througt^ 
its  gates  to  take  refuge  amcmg 
its  busy  and  motley  population 
from  the  ftiry  of  his  persecuting 
enemies  aH  Berea.     It  was  a  day, 
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indeed,  of  small  things,  when  he 
was  denominated  the  *' babbler," 
in  its  market  pkce^  but  yet  it  was 
a  day  of  unspeakable  blessedness ; 
then  the  litde  stone  cut  out  of  the 
mountain  without  hands,  began 
to  break  in  pieces  the  huge  and 
monstrous  image  of  pagan  ido- 
latry, it  spared  neither  the  head 
of  gold,  nor  the  feet  of  iron  and 
clay,  but,  by  the  divine  blessing,  in 
about  two  centuries  scattered  its 
dust  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven, 
and  substituted  in  place  of  the 
vain  and  futile  systems  of  human 
philosophy,  that  rock  upon  which 
the  Son  of  God  has  built  his 
church.  27r£p/ioXoyoc* 


THE    PERNICIOUS     INFLUENCE 
OF   CRITICAL    STUDIES. 

(To  the  Editors.) 

Gentlemen, — ^Without  feeling 
any  disposition  whatever  to  under- 
value the  importance  of  critical  pur- 
suits, both  to  general  and  biblical 
literature,  I  cannot  help  fearing 
that  thfeir  tendency  is  to  ^oduce 
on  the  mind  an  effect  injurious  to 
a  devotional  frame ;  that  they  have 
a  deadening  influence  on  religious 
feeling,  and  deprive  preaching  of 
much  of  that  warmheartedness 
which  is  its  most  genuine  and  im- 
pressive quality. 

.  It  is  not  meant  to  dispute  nor  to 
extenuate  the  utility  of  these  stu- 
dies in  themselves.  A  large  cata- 
logue of  names  might  easily  be 
furnished,  of  men  who  have  con- 
tributed in  this  way  to  the  en- 
largement of  human  knowledge, 
to  the  more  complete  adjustment 
and  vindication  of  the  Scripture 
canon<,  and  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  word  of  God. 
But  man  is  ever  tending  to  ex-r 
tremes,  and  there  is,  in  these  inves- 
tigations, a  kind  of  fascination 
tl^at  inthrals  the  mind  and  keeps 
it  in  an  incessant  pursuit  of  purious 
distinctions  and  remote  coinci- 
dences. Sterile  and  unattractive 
as  these  pursuits  may  appear  to 


the  uninitiated,    they  are  quite 
otherwise  to  the  adept ;  and  they 
are  too  apt  to  encroadi  upon  sea- 
sons and  meditations  which  should 
have  been  consecrated  to  very  dif- 
ferent objects.     Their  importance 
is   confessed;    they    qualify    the 
Christian,  and  the  Christian  mi- 
nister more  especially,  for  that  im- 
portant part  of  their  duty  which 
relates  to  the    searching   of   the 
Scriptures;  they  frequendy  furnish 
the  means  of  pointing  an  argu- 
ment or  removing  a  difficulty,  and 
they  Supply  an  apparatus  of  illus- 
tration and  explanation,  which  no 
teacher  of  Bible  truth  can  pro- 
perly dispense  with.     But  when 
they   are«  pushed    beyond    this 
salutary   limit;    when    they  are 
pursued  for  their  own  sake,  and 
become,  as  is  to6  frequently  the 
case,  part  aftd  parcel  of  the  intel- 
lectual peculiarities  of  the  man, 
they  usurp  the  place  of  more  sub- 
stantial   acquisitions,    impress    a 
specific  and  unprofitable  character 
upon  the  mental  habits,  and  inter- 
fere   most  injuriously,  with  that 
fervour  and  devotion  which  should 
always  distinguish  the   ministra- 
tions of  the  Evangelist. 

There  seems  to  be  in  man  a 
strange  propensity,  not  merely  to 
confound  words  and  things,  but 
actually  to  substitute  the  first  for 
the  latter ;  and  this  tendency  exhi- 
bits itself  in  various  ways.  Some- 
times it  will  betray  itself  in  the 
undue  preference  given  to  elegant 
language  over  solid  reasoning  or 
'  effective  sentiment.  In  other  in- 
stances it  will  be  manifested  by 
the  dexterity  with  which  some  fii- 
vourite  point  will  be  conveyed  in 
specious  and  imposing  terms,  while 
direct  and  edifying  argument  dis- 
appears amid  empty  and  evasive 
sophisms.  But  in  nothing  is  the 
word-loving  nature  of  man  more 
e^regiously  exemplified  than  in . 
the  delight  with  which  the  student 
gives  himself  up  to  the  acquisition 
and  analysis  of  language.  His 
first  object  is  legitimate  and  lau* 
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dable.  He  i3  eager  to  gain  ac- 
quaintance with  learning,  elo- 
quence,  imagination,  in  their  un- 
mingled  and  undiluted  strength 
and  richness.  While  others  are 
obtaining  a  scanty  draught  at 
some  of  the  divergent  streams  he 
presses  ut>ward  to  slake  his  thirst 
at  the  well-head.  But  he  is  de- 
layed amonff  the  philological  en- 
quiries whiob*  are  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  original 
purpose,  until  he  becomes  forgetful 
of  Uie  end,  and  almost  exclusively 
enamoured  of  the  means.  Fan- 
ciful interpretations,  remote  ana- 
logies, obscure  and  distant  ety- 
mologies, entangle  and  ensnare 
him,  and  while  wandering  in  the 
maze  of  words,  he  forgets  that  the 
intent  of  life  is  too  important  and 
too  urgent  to  be  wasted  in  preli- 
minaries. 

I  have  often  been  astonished  to 
find  how  little  men  of  indisputa- 
ble learning  have  really  cultivated 
of  their  own  peculiar  domain. 
They  are  masters  of  language, 
but  they  are  not  masters  of  the 
literature  to  which  language  is 
nothing  more  than  the  key.  I 
.have  been  tempted  to  envy  them 
t*ie  power  which  they  possessed 
of  unlocking  with  so  much  ease 
the  treasures  of  antiquity,  till  I 
have  discovered  that,  as  in  most 
other  cases,  facility  has  been  one 
cause,  at  least,  of  neglect.  Of 
the  many  who,  in  this  country, 
are  dextrous  in  all  the  varieties 
atird  peculiarities  of  classical  com- 
position, how  few  have  availed 
themselves  of  their  skill  to  travel 
the  delightful  round  of  ancient 
lore.  This  is  to  be  aecounted  for, 
but  the  inquiry  would  be  tedious 
and  unprofitable  here. 

It  has,  moreover,  often  sur- 
prized ttie,  when  checked  by 
some  of  those  obstacles  which 
occur  in  classical  reading,  to  find 
how  easily  they  yielded  to  a  vul- 
gar process  after  having  resisted 
all  the  approved  and  scientific 
methods   of  explanation.      After 


having  ineffectually  tried  the  va- . 
rious  critical  tests,  applied  in  vain 
tlie  usual  forms   of  grammatical 
solution,  and  bewildered  myself 
in  the  pathless  wilderness  of  vario^ 
rum  annotation,,  the  difficulty  has. 
given  way    at    once   before  the 
question — "  if  thes^  plwn  words  - 
were  laid  before  an  untaught  man,- 
without  reference  to  specific  con- 
struction,     what     interpretation 
would  he  be  likely  to  give  ?" 

But  this  is  wandering,  where  it 
was  designed  to  be  close,  and 
gossipping,  in  the  very  teeth  of 
an  intention  to  be  succinct.  It 
was  wished  to  suggest  the  ten- 
dency of  critical  studies  to  secure 
a  hold  upon  the  mind,  unfavour- 
able to  the  increase  of  a  spiritual 
frame  and  habit.  A  paragraph  or 
two  will  be  sufficient  to  comprize 
a  few  hints  on  this  sulnect 

Devotion  is  one  of  tne  most  im-t 
portant  portions  of  the  Christian 
life  when  taken  as  including  the 
great  system  of  feeling  and  wor* 
ship.  It  is  the  fire  upon  the  altar, 
— ^the  heart's  sacrifice  to  the  su- 
preme object'  of  love  and  adora- 
tion. It  is  kept  alive  and  fervent 
by  holy  thoughts,  heavenly  aspi- 
rations, and  divine  communion. 
Disengagedness  from  sensual  at- 
tachments is  not  enough  to  pre- 
pare the  spirit  for  the  lively  exer- 
cise and  enjoyment  of  this  blessed 
privilege;  even  innocent  partia^ 
lities  and  pursuits  may  usurp  the 
place  of  higher  afiections,  and  in-» 
trude  themselves  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  pu re  devotion .  The  mind 
is  made  of  plastic  materials,  and 
shapes  itself  easily  to  the  mould 
of  circumstances.  The  bent  which 
is  given  to  it  by  its  habitual  occu« 
pations  is  long  and  obstinately  re- 
tained, reluctantly  quitted,  and, 
readily  resumed.  More  especially, 
then,  are  we  required  to  stand  upon 
our  guard  against  those  engage- 
ments which  have  something  of 
a  hallowed  semblance,  without  the 
distinct  reality;  which  present 
themselves  to  us  as  an  expedient 
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and  inmortant  pert  of  our  prepa- 
ration for  the  senrice  of  the  sanc- 
tuary^ and  promise  to  provide  as 
"with  an  ample  furniture  for  the 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures* 
The  labours  of  Mill,  Wetstein^  and 
Grbsbach,  have  given  us  an  in- 
valuable apparatus  of  BiUical  in- 
vestigation^ and  they  have  con- 
ferred an  inddible  obligaUon  on 
the  student  of  Scripture^  but  they 
must  have  achieved  their  Hercu- 
lean toil  at  a  heavy  cost  to  them- 
selves, if  it  interfered,  as  in  one> 
at  least,  of  the  number,  it  too  pro- 
bably did,  with  the  simplicity  and 
singleness  of  their  love  and  ser- 
vice. Whitby,  Campbell,  and 
Macknight  undertook  a  depart- 
nient  of  critical  investigation  ivhich 
might  seem  to  have  brought  them 
more  nearly  into  contact  with  the 
spiritual  impcnrt  of  Holy  Writ; 
tmd  yet  how  evident  is  it  that 
their  habits  and  feelings  as  critics 
aided  in  unfitting  them  for  their 
higher  task.  Turn  to  a  com- 
mentatcnr  of  a  difierent  class — and 
who  that  rightly  judges,  would 
prefer  the  well-earned  celebrity  of 
die  distinguished  men  just  men- 
tioned, to  the  devotional  sjHrit, 
the  anxious  desire  to  save  souK 
the  experimental  knowledge,which 
characterise  the  pages  of  Matthew 
Henry.  He  has  a  humbler  fame 
on  e^th,  but  he  wears  an  nnfad- 
ing  crown  in  heaven. 

In  the  pulpit,  the  parade  of 
criticism  seems  to  be  especii^ly 
misplaced.  Somediing  must  be 
occasionally  done  in  the  way  o€ 
correction  and  explanation,  but 
even  this  sparingly.  A  habit  of 
this  kind  in  a  minister,  whatever 
efSdct  it  may  have  upon  his  own 
mind,  must  tend  to  weaken  the 
confidence  of  his  hearers  in  a 
translation  which,  though  occa- 
sionally defective,  is  on  the  whole 
one  of  singular  excellence.  No- 
thing can  be  more  paltrv  than  the 
affectation  of  learning  m  appeals 
to  a  mixed  auditory ;  to  nineteen- 
twentieths  it  must  be  utterly  use<i 
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less,  and  to  ^die  smaller  £vi^on  it 
will  convey  no  novel  information. 
The  reality  of  knowledge  is  an 
important  requisite  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  and  in  proportion 
as  it  exists,  it  will  lead  to  discre- 
tion in  its  use. 

QUID&M. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON   SOME    PAS-' 
SAGES     IN     BISHOP    HEBER'S 
LIFE  OF  BISHOP  JEREMY  TAY- 
LOR. 

(dnUinued  from  page  576.) 

The  other  parts  of  the  para* 
graphs,  first  cited,  evidently  rest 
upon  an  assumption  that,  if  all 
other  reasons  fail,  the  doctrine  of 
expediency  is  both  sound  and 
safe — a  doctrine  be  it  remem* 
bered,  with  which^  in  its  af^lica- 
tion  to  Christian  belief>  the  early 
and  steady  assertors  of  liberty, 
both  civil  and  religious,  pei%&- 
veringly  ^'quarrelled."  Whether 
they  did  So  raticHially,  or  others 
wise,  let  the  reader  decide  for  him- 
self, when  he  has  maturely  weighed 
the  just  description  of  one,  whose 
acuteness  and  eloquence  are  alike 
conspjcuous.  "  The  doctrine  of 
expediency  teaches  man  to  be 
looking  abroad.  It  is  a  doctrine 
which  not  only  justifies  but  en- 
joins a  distrust  of  the  suggestions 
(^  the  inward  monitor,  which  will 
not  permit  the  best  feelings  of  the 
heart,  its  clearest  dictates,  its  finest 
emotions,  to  have  the  smallest  in- 
fiuence  over  the  conduct ;  and  in- 
stead of  yielding  any  thing  to 
their  directions,  cites  them  at  its 
bar."* 

The  history  of  Nonconformity 
is  a  specimen  of  opposition  to  the 
abuse  of  this  principle,  and  an  il- 
lustration of  adherence  to  con- 
science, as  enlightened  and  invi- 
gorated by  divine  truth.t     It  ex« 

*  The  Sentiments  proper  to  the  Pre- 
sent Crisis.  A  Sermon  by  Robert  Hall, 
A.  M.  1803,  p.  48. 

t  It  is  said  of  the  Rev.  James  Owen, 
^t  he  studied  the  terms  of  coaformity 
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hibits  the  triumph  ^  godliness 
ovex  temporal  interetUy  and  fide^ 
lity  to  the  Redeemer,  ad  the  sole 
lawgiver  in  his  churdi,  alike 
worthy  ctf  universal  praise  and, 
imitation.  *'  Noble  was  the  stand 
which  the  nonconformists  mad^ 
in  defence  of  Christian  liberty  and 
truth.  Glorious  will  their  names 
ever  shine  in  the  3ritish  annals, 
while  virtue  and  integrity  are  sa* 
Gped  among  us.  Peace,  and  every 
honour,  be  upon  the  memory  of 
these  Christian  heroes*  Future 
generations  will  rise,  and  call 
them  blessed."* 

Nor  can  the  conduct  of  the 
"  holy  and  learned  preachers,*' 
and  their  suc^;essors,  though  exhi- 
bited as  the  result  of  a  weak 
und^s^ndin^,  and  a  perverse  and 
factious  temper,t  be  justly  im-i-. 
pugned,  until  it  can  be  shewn 
by  argument,  rather  than  by 
sneers,  that  it  is  wrong  to  stand  at 
a  distance  from  the  imaovatiosts  of 
casuistical  refinement  and  un- 
warrantable usurpations — or,  that 
adhefenee  to  the  Scrif^ujres,  and 
the  Scriptures  "  owfy,'*  is  sinfuW 
or,  that  it  h  not  "the  perfection 
of  jT^son  which  leads^  us  to  adhere 
T^fxsi:,  ^osAy  to  the  only  guide 

vnih.  real  impartiality,  being  extremely 
acdicitoua  to  fiad  oat  tiie  truth,  and 
equally  wilUog  to  l^  deteripined  by  \\^ 
force  either  way  j  but  upon  the  wnole 
he  writes— '*  In  doubtful  things  it  is 
duty  to  forbear,  and  sin  to  venture,  for 
whatever  is  UQt  of  ^th  is  sin."  His 
|)avent&  werp.  ^^  coii^omiists,  and  no 
fjrienjds  to  Disseptccs  Tjrhen  he  turned  to 
them.    Life,  p.  6.  12mo.  1709. 

•  Towgood's  Letters  to  White,  p.  179, 
12mo.  1767. 

i*  Do.  no^  a^  fifii^ctaoiir  t»  ^ijction. 
B^-  i^ot  uQcharit^le  iu,  judging  oC  us  as 
if  through'  pride,  faction,  obstinacy,  of 
dcTOtedness  to  a  party,  or,  which  is 
worse  than  al>,  opposition  to  authority, 
we  dp  d;s69«t.  Tlie  JodgjO  of  ^  hearts 
knows  it  is  not  so,  but  it  i%  merely  fxrom 
these  apprehensions  which,,  ^fter  prayer, 
and  the  use  of  all  means,  do  yet  conti- 
nue ;  that  doing  thus  and  thus  we  should 
displease  Qod*  Pr..JaA(m]Lb'a.  Farewell 
Sexvofii^,  4  to.  1663.  |k  1L5  ;^  see  also  ib^ 
p,  514;  Mr.  Gftlpitt's Tm:«weJl  Sjejcwfift, 


which,  in  all  necessary  points  of 
belief  is  infallible."* 

Admitting,  nevertheless,  for  ar* 
gument  sake,  that  **  the  form  and 
colour  of  an  ecclesiastical  garment, 
the  wording  of  a  prayer,  and  the 
injunction  of  kneeling  at  the 
Euchanst,'*  had  been  as  alleged,^ 
*'  their  chief  objections :"  still  cour 
science,  when  awakened  by  a  stcitn 
impositum  of  any  thing,  however 
trivial  in  appearance,  to  be  tesdfied 
b^  subfcripthn  and  gohmn  oath^ 
is  also  roused  to  its  accountability, 
as  it  would  bewere  the  decree  oT 
Darius  to  be  repeated,  and  all  were 
again  commanded,  on  pa'm  of 
l]iing  cast  into  a  den  of  lk>nji,  not 
to  ask  a  petition  of  any  God  or 
man,  save  the  king,  for  thirty 
days  ?t  Indeed,  if  the  juf %ment 
of  some  of  the  wisest  aitd  best 
Episcopalians  is  worth  rep;ardingy 
the  ^'  mischief  of  such  imf  lositions 
is  so  great  as  to  be  a  suffit:  tent  jusi- 
ti^cation  of  the  condu'^  under 
consideration."! 

It  may  fairly  be  in  quired,  in 
this  connexion,  what  less  than 
faith,  the  most  uneq^jiivocal,  in 
that  which  the  "holy  juid  learned 
preachers,"  amounting*  to  at  least 
two  thousand,  did  not;»  and  could 
not  believe,  was  the  requisitioH  ^ 
of  unfeigned  assent,  nxudi  consent ' 
to  ajl  and  every  thirig  contained  in 
the  book  of  Coraroon  Prayer,  &c., 
^hich  they  hxA  sot  the  opportur 
nity  of  seeing?'  Philip  Henry 
**  thought,"  sa3^  bis  biographer,, 
and  th^  testimony  applies  to  the 
resl^  "  that  thereby  he  should  re^ 
ceive  the  book  itself,  icimI  every 
part  thiereof,  rubrics  and  all,  botk 
as  true  and  good ;  wherea.s  there 
were  several  tliangs  which*  he 
^ould  not  think  to*  be  so."$  Is 
nothing  conceded  to  the  cause?  of 

♦  Life  of  Taylor  p.  xlvii. 

t  See  Daniel  vi. 

X  See  Bishop  Stillingfleet*^  Irenicu  m, 
and  the  Confessional,  passim;  also  t»^ 
Li^e  of  the  late  Bishop  Watson,  vol.  }• 
p.  395. 

§  Life  of  Philip  Henry,  p.  78. 
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Infidelity^  \vhen  the  voice  of  con- 
science is  treated  with  levity,  and 
the  excellent  of  the  earth  expose<l 
to  derision,  as  of  a  weak  and 
puerile  p^derstanding,  and  much 
worse,  because  they  acted  con- 
scientiously, and  adhered  with  an 
almost  supernatural  steadfastness 
to  the  rule  of  duty,  notwithstand- 
ing '*  cruel  mockings,"  and  multi- 
plied privations  ?  Can  it  be  that 
such  persons  are  harmlessly  ac- 
cused in  the  face  of  every  fact,  of 
wantonly  disturbing  "the  peace 
of  the  religious  world?"  And 
that  a  statute,  expressly  reviving 
all  the  tremendous  penalties  de- 
nounced in  former  reigns  against 
the  disciples  of  Christ,  be  pro- 
nounced a  "  simple  course  ?"* 
And  an  act  too,  manifestly  not 
aimed  at  impiety  and  profaneness, 
but  affecting  all  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  intended  to  expel  from 
the  church,  "  holy  and  learned 
preachers,"  men  of  principle  and 
exalted  piety ! 

But,  to  carry  the  case  still  ftir- 
ther,  *' re-ordination,"  says  Mat- 
thew Henry,  spet^ing  of  his  ve- 
nerable father,  "was  the  first  and 
great  bar  to  hk  conformity,  and 
which  he  mostly  insisted  on.  He 
could,  by  no  means,  submit  to  be 
re-ordained,  so  well  satisfied  was 
he  in  his  call  to  the  ministry,  and 
his  solemn  ordination  to  it  ;t  and 
is  it  a  secret  that  the  other  "  holy 
and  learned  preachers"  were  infhi- 
enced  by  the  same  consideration  ? 

In  the  petition  for  peace,f  this 
point  is  pathetically  and  cogently 
represented.  The  petitioners  be- 
seech their  "Most  Reverend  Far 
thers,  and  most  reverend  brethren, 
that  it  will  not  be  imputed  to  them 
as  their  unpardonable  crime,  that 

•  Life  of  Taylor,  p.  ci. 

t  Life  of  Philip  Henry,  p.  78. 

t London:  Printed  A.D.  1^61.  4to. 
By  common  consent  of  the  Ministers, 
drawn  np  to  .be  presented  to  the 
Bishops,  at  the  same  time  with  the  re- 
formed Liturgy.  Calamy's  Abridgment 
of  Baxter^s  Life  and  Hmea,  vol,  i.  p. 
160. 


they  were  ^m  fai  an  age  and 
country  which  required  ordination 
by  parochial  pastors  without  dio- 
cesans, and  that  re-ordination  be 
not  made  necessary  to  the  future 
exercise  of  their  ministry;  but 
that  an  universal  confirmation 
may  be  granted  of  those  ordained 
as  aforesaid,  they  being  still  re- 
sponsible for  any  personal  insuffi- 
ciency or  crime.  Were  these 
two  granted,  how  gre^t  would  be 
the  benefit  to  this  unworthy 
nation ;  how  glad  would  you 
make  the  people's  hearts  ;  how 
thankful  should  we  Be  (for  the 
cause  of  Christ  and  the  souls  of 
men,)  to  those  that  grant  them 
and  procure  them ;  being  con- 
scious that  we  seek  not  great 
things  for  ourselves,  or  for  our 
brethren,  that  we  are  ambitious 
of  no  greater  wealth  or  honour 
than  t)ur  daily  bread,  with  such 
freedom  and  advantage  for  the 
labours  of  our  ministry,  as  may 
most  conduce  to  thdr  siuxsess,  the 
increase  of  holiness,  and  peace. 
We  shall  take  the  boldness  to  se- 
cond these  requests  with  many  of 
our  reasons,  which  we  think  should 
prevail  for  yobr  consent,  diusing 
rather  to  incur  whatsoever  cen- 
sures or  offence  may,  by  »iy,  be 
taken  against  our  necessary  free- 
dom of  expression,  than  to  be 
silent  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when 
thousands  of  the  servants  of  the 
Lord,  thai  are  either  deprived  of 
their  faithful  teachers,  or_  in  fears 
of  losing  them^  tc^ether  with  the 
freedom  <^  their  consciences  in 
God*s  worship,  do  cry  day  and 
night  to  heaven  for  help,  and 
would  cry  also  in  your  ears,  with 
more  importunate  requests,  if  they 
had  but  the  opportunity  as  now 
we  have." 

"We  doiibt  not,''  they  pro- 
ceed, "  you ,  know  how  new  and 
strange  a  thing  it  is  that  you  re- 
quire in  the  point  of  re-ordination. 
When  a  Canon,  amongst  those 
called  the  Apostles,  deposetb  those 
that  re-ordain,  and  that  are  re- 
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,<iKlained ;  aod  wbeti  It  10  a  thing   who  vestored  him  to  hm  throne-*— 


that  both  Pi4»ist9  and  Protestants 
cooderan^  when  not  only  the 
fonner  Bisliops  of  EnglaiK^  that 
were  more  moderate^  were  against 
it,  but  even  the  moat  ferrent  ad- 
veraarieaof  the  Presbyterimi  way> 
such  as  Bishop  Baceroft  himsdf ; 
how  strange  must  it  needs  seem  tp 
the  reforaied  db^torches,  to  the 
whole  Christian  world,  and  tt^  fu- 
ture generations,  that  so  many 
.  able,  faithful  mini^ris  should  be 
laid  by  as  broken  vessels,  beeaude 
they  dare  not  be  re-ordained  1 
and  that  so  many  have  been  put 
upon  so  new  and  so  generally  dis^ 
fished  a  thing."*  . 

How  does  this  comport  with 
tiie  assertion,  that  the  persons  re- 
ferred to,  *•  chiefly  rested  their  ob- 
jections to  the  farm  and  colour  of 
an  ecclesiastical  garment,  the  word- 
ing of  a  prayer,  or  the  injunction 
of  kneeling  at  the- Eucharist?" 
and  does  it  not  do  any  tMng  rather 
thMi  show  that  the  "  simple 
course"  of  imposition,  Cviz.  of 
the  Liturgy,  &c.)  in  I6&i,  was  in 
great  part  to  sattefy  the  people,  t 
it  is  easy,  indeed,  in  noticing 
the  points  at  issue  between  001^ 
formibts  and  nonconformists  to 
apply  epithets,  importing  perti- 
nacity, and  fkction,  and  schism, 
and  disingenuousness,  and  absurd 
bigotry,  and  "a.  reasonable  suspi- 
cion ^at  notiiing  wocdd  coittent 
them  but  tJie  entiere  proscription 
of  ^le  forms  to  which  they  ch^ 
jested  4  but  this  will  be  £ur  from 
satisfying  an  inquirer  after  truth, 
ahd  a  cautious  believer  in  reve- 
Is^n,  that  a  fresh  ^impositioii  of 
the  Liturgy,  w^  ekher  necessary 
or  justifiable  J  or  that  measures 
veally  proposed,  of  a  condHatory 
natare,  were  impro^ly  received ; 
<»  that  king  Charles'^  promise 
at  Bredaf' — ^to  die  friends 


•  Fp^  2,  3,  10.    See  1^  CfOamy's 
JAfe  of  Howe,  p.  39,  8vo,  edit* 
+  life  of  Ta^or,.ut  wjec^ 
X  lb.  p.  ci.  , 

CoNo.  Mao.  No.  72, 


"  of  ei^e,  was  only  vii::tual;"  or, 
whether  it  '^  promised  liberty  and 
gave  hope^    of  settlement;*    os 
that  there  was  among  the  non- 
conformists a  temper  unfavourr 
able  to  peace  jt  or  that,  in  shorty 
there  was  any  thing  intended  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  less  than 
forcUble  expulsion,  pursuant  to  a 
plan  maturely  cbvised,  and  reso- 
lutdy  followed.^   Attempts  of  this 
sort,  notwithstanding  their  inge- 
nuity or  plausibility,  must  £ul,  on 
due  investigation,   of  any  otheir 
effect  dian  that  of  increasing  at- 
tachment to  princii^s  which  are 
distinguished  by  intrinsic  excelr 
lence,  and  of  a  nature  too  sacred 
to  be  removed  ^by  the  mere  as-i 
sertion,  that ''  dissent  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  conformity."§     Dis- 
sent is  founded  upon^  the  very 
principles  of  the  Protestant  Ref(»r- 
mation,  and  not.  a  moment  longer 
than  it  will  abide  th^  test  of  thosf 
principles,  derived  as  they  are  imr 
mediately  from  the  Divine  ora- 
cles, will  a  considerate  Dissenter 
ndvocate  the  cause.  ||     What  those 
principles  ^e^.  i^ll  be  given  in 
the  words  of  the  eminent  Eccle- 
siastic before  quoted. 

^'When  the  Protestants  first 
withdrew  ftom  the  Church  of 
Rome,  the  principles  they  went 
upon  were  sueh  as  these-— Jesus 
Chrbt  hath  by  his  Gospel  called 
all  men  unto  hberty,  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  and 
-*"■         ■  '     '-    ■  '  —  \ 

*  Philip  Henry's  life,  p.  73.  See 
Httme,  V.  yiii.  p.  306»  Rapin,  y.  xiiU 
p.  292. 

t  Life  of  Taylor,  p.  cii. 

J  Home,  V.  viii.  p.  3J4.  Brook's  His- 
•tory  of  Religloof  Liberty,  ▼.  iL  pp.  43,44, 

§  Life  of  Taylor,  p.*  cv. 

II  It  is  recorded  of  the  Rev.  James 
Owen,  in  reference  to  the  principles  on 
which  he  decided,  after  the  most  cau- 
tions deHberadioii,  and  much  oppositioii 
from  bis  dearest  kindired,  in  faronrof 
nonconformity,  that  that  which  gav^ 
him  the  most  peculiar  satisfaction  to  his 
thoughts  was,  that  no  opposi^on  was 
made  against  them  from  Scripture,  or 
solid  reason."    Life^p.  7yatSHpr.     • 
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€S4  Oib$ertaHms  on  some  Pastaga  in  CI^BCEMACit, 

restored  them  to  the  privilege  of  not  agreeable  (as  th^  apprehend) 
-^working  out  their  own  salvation    to  the  gospel  Uiey  preached^  thej 

by  their  own  underetandings  and 

endeavours.      For  this  work  of 

salvation  sufficient  means  are  af- 
forded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

without  having  recourse  to  the 

doctrines  and  commandments  of 

men.      In   these  -Scriptures    all 

things  needful  for  spiritual  living, 

and  man's  soul's  health  are  men- 
tioned and  showed;  consequently 

faith  and  conscience  having  no  de- 
pendence up<m  man's  laws,  are 

not  to  be  compelled  by  man's  au- 

tiiority.     The  church  of  Christ  is 

congregated  by  the  Word  of  God, 

a|id  not  by  man's  law,  nor  are  the 

king's  laws   any  further    to  be 

obeyed  than  they  agree  with  the 
^  law  of  God."* 

"  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  more 

evident,'*  observes  the  same  acute 

writer,  **  than  that  every  Christian 

hath  a  right  to  searqh  the  Scrip- 
tures, a  right  which  he  cannot 

transfer,  either  to  any  church  or 

to  any  single  person,  because  it  is 

his  indispensid>le  duty  to  exercise 

it  personally  for  himself.    And  if 

It  be  his  duty  ta  search,  it  must 

also  be  his  duty  to  detetmine  for 

himself^    and,   if   he    finds  just 

cause,  to  dissent  from  all  or  any 

of  the  human  establishments  upon 

earth.^'t 


have  convinced  men  there  is  a 
reaUiy  in  reUgion,  and  given  a 
dieck  to  Atheism."  * 

And  the  fact  here  stated  is  an 
unanswerable  reply  to  every  dero- 
gatory innuendo.  The  resigns* 
tion  of  their  livings,  and  the  expo- 
sure of  their  families,  were  strong- 
ly  evidential  of  the  **  goilly  sim- 
plidty"  for  which  they  wiU  ever 
be  distinguished.  Nor  can  any  ab* 
surdity  be  greater  ^an  to  connect 
a  tjuarrelsome. temper,  a  factious 
diiq>o8ition,  a  schismatic  turn  with 
men  remarkaMe  for  the  highest 
excellencies^  whose  sincerity  and 
elevated  devotion  were  thus  mani- 
fested by  die  magnitude  of  their 
sacrifices,  as  well  as  their  public 
discourses.  The  conduct  of  all 
wise  and  good  men  is  influenced 
by  adequate  motives,  and  by  what 
^principles  is  it  conceivable  the 
**  holy  and  learned  preadiers"  in 
question  were  governed,  other 
than  those  to  which  they  have  by 
the  writer  been  attributed  ? 

"  If,"  says  Dr.  Calamy,  "  th^ 
that  si^ered  for  their  nonconfor- 
mity in  62,  whatever  mistakes  they 
might  labour  under,  did  not  do  it 
out  of  a  principle  of  conscience, 
they  virere  the  weakest  pec^ile  in 
the  world.    They  w^e  active  in 


Nay,  further,  a  conformist  of   their  own  rutn,  and  might  easOy 
great  note  told  a  captain  under  his    have  avdded^  misery  by  a  ami- 


Majesty  that  he  was  glad  so  many 
ministers  refused  to  amform ;  the 
captain  would  know  his  reason — 
he  gives  it  thus.  '^  Had  all  the  mi- 
nisters Qonformed,  people  would 
have  thought  there  was  nothing  in 
religion,  only  a  thing  to  talk  of  in 
the  pulpit  and  serve  a  State  de- 
sign, for  these  ministers  will  turn 
any  way  the  State  turns,  but  by 
their  giving  up  their  livings,  and 
exposing  themselves  and  families  to 
outward  evils,  rather  than  tfai 
would  conform  to  things  im] 


pliance,  which  nothing  oould  be 
reasonably  sujqposed  capable  of 
keeping  them  from,  if  they  had 
not  been  afraid  of  sinninc  asainst 
God.'t 

Various  <^Hnions  will,  no  doubly 
exist  as  to  the  nature  <^  all  the 
difficulties  which  occurred,  both 
to  the  early  puritans  and  later 
nonconformists,  but  even  the  most 
minute  wear  an  important  aqpect 
in  connexion  with  consequenceB, 
and  loudly  call  for  a  candid  jadg* 


*  The  ConfeesioDftl,  pp   1,  2. 
t  lb.  p.  31., 


*  The  Conformist's  Plea  for  the  Noa- 
•^^  conformists,  p.  66.  4to.  1681. 

t  Abridgment  of  Baxter's  lafe  and 
TimeSj  &c  vol.  ii.  pref.  pp.  iii^ir. 
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inent  Hume'j  pencftmtkm  wm 
too  acute  not  to  perceive  thi^  loid^ 
hater  as  he  waa  **  of  all  the  race," 
hk  sense  of  justice  was,  contrdled 
hjtbe  glarmg &ct>  that  ''the pre- 
cious spark  of  liberty  itsdf  was 
lundled  and  preserved  by  the  Pu« 
ritaas  alone;"  and  he  adds,  ''  it 
was  to  this  sect,  whose  principles 
appear  so  frivolous,  (another  word 
with  a  Deist  for  conscience,)  and 
habits  so  ridiculous,  that  the  Eng« 
lish  owe  the  whole  freedom  of 
their  constitution."* 

It  is  interesting  to  review  the 
course  adopted  by  Mr.  Henry,  as 
dusrein  he  is  an  example  of  hun- 
dreds of  the  same  character.t    It 
shows  that  every  lawful  effort  to 
avoid  separation  from  the  Church 
^  Englfuid  was  tried ;  that  with 
ealy  the  known  exception  of  about 
fire  instances,  there  was  a  filing- 
ness  to  submit  to  episcopal  go- 
vernment according  to  Archbishop 
Usher's  reduction ;  that  by  repre- 
sentatipn,  and  debate,  and  petition, 
by  earnest  prayer  and  mutual  con- 
imnces,  a  solution  of  their  doubts, 
and  a  removal  of  their  difficulties, 
was  sought;  and,  when  all  was 
vain,  their  livings  were  meekly 
and  peaceably  vacated,  and  a  spi- 
rit of  moderation  discovered,  which 
baa  never  been  exceeded,  and  sel- 
dom equalled.    Is  there  then  fair- 
ness or  candour  in  the  assertion, 
that  the  '^  great  quarrel  was  occa- 
sUmed  and  perpetuated  by  men 
who  ckiefy  rested  their  objections 
to  the  fbm  and  colour  of  an  eccle- 
siastical garment,  the  worc^ng  of 
a  firayer,   or  the  injunction    of 
kneeling  at  the  eucharist,  and  that 
thejr  were  willing,  for  questions 
like  these,  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  religious  world?"      On  the 
contrary,  is  not  the  powerful  ex- 
postulation of  a  renowned  cham- 
pimi   of  the  Church  of  £ngland 
stricrUy   applicable,    and,    in  the 
name  o(  the  worthies  thus  treated, 
vamy   it   not  be  affirmed  to  the 

♦  History,  vol.  v.  p.  358. 
t  hiSe  of  P.  Henry,  p.  83. 


framers  of  the  Act  of  Un^Mrmity, 
*'  you  cast  us  out  of  your  commu- 
nion, and  then  complain  that  we 
forsake  it,  as  if  a  man  should 
thrust  his  fnend  out  of  doors,  and 
then  be  ofiended  at  his  depar# 
ture  ?*'♦  "  They  w6fe  industrious-  ^ 
ly  thrust  oUt  of  the  vineyard-^t 

The  reader  will  perceive,  that, 
in  dwelling  upon  the  reasons 
which  governed  the  nonconfor- 
mists, uose  stated  in  the  Life  of 
Philip  Henry  have  mainly  been, 
kept  in  view.  Many  others  mighty 
however,  have,  been  exhibitjed, 
but  a  reference  to  the  following 
works,  sdected  from  manjr  others 
of  real  value,  will  put  the  mquirer 
in  possession  of  all  necessary  in* 
fbrma&n.  The  introduction  to 
Dr.  Calainy's  second  Defence  of 
Moderate  Nonconfcxrmity, {  Oct.' 
1704.  The  Layman's  Reasons 
iar  joining  in  stated  Communion 
with  a  Congregation  of  moderate 
Dissmters,  by  Matdiew  Henry. 
Miscellaneous  Works.  Messrs. 
Burder  and  Hughes' edition,  p.639. 
Dr.  Watte's  Essay  on  Civil  Power 
in  things  sacred ;  Works,  voL  iv. 
pp.  172—821.  Oct  181S.  Tow. 
good's  Letters  to  White,  duod. 
1767.  The  Confessional,  by  the 
Eev.  Archdeacon  Bla^bume,  id 
supr.  Grraham's  Review  of  Ec- 
clesiastical Establishments.  Oct. 
1792.  And,  as  inslar  omnium, 
Protestant  Nonconformity,  by  Mr. 
Josiah  Conder,  2  vols.  Oct.  1818. 
An  Abridgment  of  this  latter 
work,  in  one  volume,  has  also  been 
published. 

{To  be  concluded  in  ow  next*') 

♦  ChilUngworth's  Works,  p.  13.  An- 
swer to  the  Pref. 

t  P.  Henry's  Life,  p.  83. 

X  Mr.  Locke  sent  Doctor  Calamy 
word  that  he  had  read  his  Introduction, 
and  that  while  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
kept  close  to  those  principles  they  would 
sufficiently  maintain  th^r  ground,  and 
justify  Uieir  separation  from  any  esta* 
blislied  nadonal  church,  if  that  church 
should  assume  an  authority  to  inipose 
,  those  things  which  ought  to  be  left  indif- 
ferent.«-^ttneral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Calamy, 
p.26. 
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FEMALE  COUiBCTORS. 


GftNTLEiiCK, — Will  you  allow  me 
to  occupy  a  small  portion  of  your 
valuable  Misoellany  with  some  re* 
marks  in  connexion  with  a 'subject 
of  Titid'  Mid  of  enswing  import- 
ance-*Juveii3e  Wnevolent  Socie- 
ties?    The  exertions  of  our  youth 
in  the  cause  ofvdiristian  philan- 
thropy certainly  must  be  oonsi- 
tiered  ai  fbrming  an  interesting  and 
important  feature  of  the  tipaes. 
The  principles  they  instil,  and  the 
habits  they  form  in  the  yaa^bifol 
mind,   render  these  ittcreasingly 
numerous  and  efiknent  sociedes  m- 
odculably  vahiable.   Benevolence, 
like  every  other  virtue,  is  strength- 
ened  by  exercise.  As  a  prineiple,  it 
cannot  be  fbrmed  too  eEU^y  in*  life. 
To  tlie  neglect  of  this,  as  a  |>art 
of  education,   we  may  trace  Uie 
penurious  habits,  the  selfish  max- 
ims, and  the  want  of  a  spirit  of 
diffmive  benevolence,  whidi  mark 
the  character  of  so  many.     The 
rising  generation  must  of  Deoes-^ 
sity  receive  a  most  desirable  modi- 
fi^tioa  of  its  sentiments  and  feel- 
ing from  such  associations.     It  is 
not  from  the  immedoite  agency 
of  such  societies  that  we  are  to 
take   our  estimate  of  the  good 
which  they  produce.      It  is  the 
in^rtant  fniincij^es    which   are 
imbibed^    the    habits  which    are 
fbrmed,  and  the  character  which 
is  secured^    that  constitute  their 
value,  and  that  vahie  ia  incaleu- 
kble.    Those  societies  which  em** 
brace  as  their  object  the  eilmg»- 
^zing  of  the  world,  and  which  are 
now  in  such  extensive  and  successf- 
ful  operation,   have  their  future, 
prosperity,  in  my  opinion,  depend- 
ing here.     Their  labours  must  be 
prodigious   and   protracted;    the 
means  which  they  employ  mu^t 
be  mighty.     In  order  to  secure 
these  means,  prineifyle,  steady  and 
hiflexible  principle,  must  be  en- 
gaged.    It  is  very  evident  that, 
in  theppesf??^  d^y,  wuckihat  14, 
done  in  this  important  cause  is  the 


resist  of  aitifelUexc^em^t.  This, 
in  time,  must  subrfde.  PiMic 
mowings  must  soon  lose  some  of 
those  qualities  at  least  which  now 
give  ^m  interest  Their  no- 
vt^y  will  be  lost  Eloquence 
win  exhaust  its  stores,  and  ^1  to 
attract  and  excite;  and  it  is  only 
as  we  are  able  to  gmft  present 
feeling  on  the  stock  of  princi- 
ple, that  those  mighty  means  wOl 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  cause, 
which  are  necessary  to  its  success, 
and  even  to  its  existence.  This 
object  cannot  be  better  seemed 
tlian  by  enoouraging  juvenile  so- 
cieties. While  these  Nourish  we 
have  taotbit^  to  ^at  ;  our  fhthers 
will  retite  ftattk  the  scenes  of  dieir 
labour  without  appt^^ension  Ibr 
the  cause  which  they  cati  no 
longer  support.  The  spirit  of 
their  work  is  perpetuated:  they 
will  give  up  their  stations  of  b»- 
nonrable  labour  with  a  holy  res^- 
nation,  when  they  see  th^  their 
spirit,  like  the  mantle  of  Elijah,  is 
caught  by  their  successors,  and 
that  a  double  portion  of  %hat  spirit 
has  eeme  upon  Uiem.  Under 
these  eircumstances;  it  is  surety 
the  imperative  duty  of  those  itidi- 
viduid^  Whose  offii«  it  ie  to  super- 
intend- such  sociedes,  i^oost  care* 
fully  to  guard  agam^  ewefj  means, 
ekher  direct  or  indirect,  ^  sup- 
plying their  agents  with  infmor 
and  unworthy  mcthres  to  exer* 
tion,  to  wat^  ovieir  the  fountun 
whence  Uiese  waters  of  benevo* 
lenee  flow,  that  no  impurity  enter 
to  contamiitiate  the  stream. 

If  these  remarks  are  •  admitted 
as  true,  I  need  not  offW  any  apo- 
logy ^  the  statement  whicfi  I 
have  now  to  give,  or  the  remarks 
which  will  accompany  ij. 

A  short  period  has  elapsed  since 
I  was  present  at  the  awnr^mary 
meeting  of  a  Missionary  Society, 
most  numerously  and  respoctafaly 
attended,  held  in  a  hofge  and  po- 
pulous town  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  in  which  I  was  for  a 
time  resi^Dg*    After  the  opening 
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Etth,  ddbmeA  bjr  the  worthy 
roiati^  the  meeting  was  infonn^ 
ed  that  the  us«<d  custom  would  be 
observed  of  readings  not  the  com- 
mktee^s^  bat  the  treasurer -s  report* 
Aceordinglj  the  mims  ooUeoted 
by  the  different  congregations  be- 
longhig  to  the  district  were  an- 
nounce, uid  then  a  very  cousin 
derable  time  was  occupied  in  read- 
inff  over  the  names  of  the  juvenile 
collectors,  principally  young  la- 
dies, connected  with  the  congre- 
gation belonging  to  the  place  of 
worship  in  which  tlie  meeting  w«s 
bekL 

I  should  not  think.  Gentlemen, 
of  employing  either,  my  pen  or 
your  pages  with  this  statement, 
wfaatev^  might  be  my  views  of 
k,  did  I  conceive  tiiat  I  was  point* 
ing^  out  a  solitmry  case,  or  one  thalt 
was  not  Hkely  to  be  copied.  But 
when  I  consider  that  t^e  local  cir- 
eomstanoes  of  the  Society  to  wfaidi 
I  refer  give  it  a  considerable  share 
of  influence  in  the  way  of  examjde, 
I  cannot,  consistently  with  the 
sentkneat^  whidi  I  have  expressed 
ait  the  commencement  of  this  p»« 
per^  allow  k  to  pass  unnoticed. 

As.  one  of  the  auditors^  whose 
time  and  attention  was  dius  de^ 
numded^  I  oonld  not  hdlp  putting 
to  myself  the  pithy  and  appro- 
priate ^question,  Cui  iomm  9  Whsk, 
•nd  was  to  be  answered  by  sudi  a 
oircnmstaBtial  detail  F  My  conjee* 
ture  was,  that  it  was  intended  to 
give  publicity  to  those  individuals 
who  had  thos  distingni^ed  them- 
selves by  their  active  benevolence^ 
and  by  this  means  to  reward  them 
§x  diiar  past  services,  and  to  en- 
courage them  to  renewed  exer- 
tions. Now,  without  determining 
the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  di 
the  object  contemplated,  I  co^ld 
fiot  b^  feeling  the  defectiveness 
of  the  means  employed.  If  it  is 
desirable,  I  thought,  that  these 
young  laities  sheuld  be  pointed 
out  to  public  notice,  as  active 
agents  in  the  missionary  cause, 
mm  very  imper&ctly  wa84lie  end 


secnrad.  .AnMM%  Ibe  tirde  of 
their  own  acquuntanoes  their 
names,  o^  course,  would  be  iden-* 
tified,  and  among  such  it  would 
be  genendly  known,  previously, 
that  they  were  missionary  cdkc- 
tors ;  but  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  asaembly,  whidi  had  come  fhim 
a  distance,  they  were  totally  un- 
known. For  9iy  own  part,  I 
felt  a  very  uneomifortable  sympa- 
thy witb  diese  fair  philanthropists, 
concecning  whom,  after  all*  the 
patns  wkich  were  taken,  nothing 
more  than  their  names,  in  oonjuno* 
tion  widi  somebar^,  unromantie 
sounds,  about  odd  pounds  and 
shillings^  was  known. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  is  not  the 
practice  which  I  hatre  pointed  out 
taught  wkh  incalculabieSBischief? 
Does  k  not  make,  diiectfy,  an  ap* 
peal  to  inferior  and  unworthy  mo- 
tives to  the  most  d%nified  atid 
sacred  of  all  exertions  ?  Does  it 
not  supply  incentives  to  most 
Unhallowed  feelings?  What  caA 
more  injuriously  operate  on  that 
vanky  and  pride  whidi  itoe  com- 
mon to  our  mfture,  and  whidi  es- 
pecially belong  to  ^e  yf  uthfid 
mind  ? 

Beade  this,  the  cuistdm  to  whi^ 
I  vefer  is  inequitabie  and  unleel- 
kig.  One  of  Ibese  juvenile  pfaiti 
buxdirq^usts,  whose  heart  giowe 
with  a  pure  and  ardent  xe^^  in^ 
dustriously  empl(^s  her  time  in 
collecting  the  Httie  pittances  which 
may  be  ofiei^d  her  among  tbe 
circle  of  her  acquaintances  and 
^neighboinrs;  but  the  amount  of 
her  collection,  when  pronounced 
in  tbe  hearing  of  the  imposing  but 
partial  auditory,  stands  in  an  invi- 
dious and  bumiliating  relation  to 
«  larger  sum  which  follows  next 
on  the  ostentations  list,  and  which 
circumstance,  and  not  mefit,  hags 
given  as  the  result  of  other  \k^ 
bours.  That  this  practice  m^y 
create  a  temporary  stimulus  to  ex^ 
crtion  I  do  not  doubt,  but  that  k 
is  by  a  means  in  itself  most  repul- 
8iv«^  and  in  its  tendency  most  pctm 
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tiici(Nkt/I  do  not  hesitate  toaffinn> 
and  no  language  that  I  can  employ 
can  too  strongly  mark  the  disap- 
probation it  deserves.  If  these 
remarks  dionld  in  any  d^ree 
counteract  the  efieots  of  this  cvf- 
fentive  example^  the  writer  will 
have  accomplished  th^  object  at 
which  he  aims,  and  be  abundantly 
rewarded  for  his  pains. 

There  is  another  practice,  which  I 
am  sorry  to  see  gaining  ground,  and 
to  whidi,  Gendemen,  perhaps  you 
will  permit  me  to  take  die  present 
seasonable  opportunity  of  alluding. 
I  mean  that  of  employing  Ladies 
to  hold  die  plates  at  the  doors  of 
of  our  public  buildings,  to  receive 
die  diaritable  contributions  of  the 
meeting.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
point  out  the  motive  which  has 
given  origin  «to  this  veiy  except* 
donable  practice.  It  is  at*  once 
obvious  and  repulsive.  Surely  die 
friends  of  Christian  benevolence 
must  forget  that  it  is  the  cause  of 
God  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
or  they  would  not  feel  it  desintble 
to  resort*  to  means  so  far  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  end  which  they 
hkve  professedly  in  view.  They 
must  have  forgotten,  too,  the  re»- 
apect  which  is  due  to  female  cha- 
racter. The  unprecedented  exer- 
•  tions  of  the  fair  sex  in  every  lar 
bour  of  love  unquestionably  fcnrms 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  SLg<t  in  which  we  live ;  but  let 
us  ^  not  take  imdue  advantage  of 
their  amiable  zeal,  and  press  them 
into  services  to  which  necessilj^ 
can  never  invite  them,  and  which, 
to  their  characteristic  feelings, 
must  be  repugnant.  "  'Tis  piti- 
ful, 'tis  wondrous  pitiful,''  to  see  a 
young  female,  to  whom  b^ongs 
all  the  delicacy  of  her  sex,  sta- 
tioned at  the  place  of  egress  for  a 
promiscuous  crowd,  ex,po6ed  to 
the  rude  ^ance  of  every  roving 
eye  that  passes,  merely  that  she 
may  catch  the  extra  shilling  of 
4ome  flippant  youth  who  gives  it 
.because  a  lady  holds  the  plate. 
Gentlemen^  I  am  a  young  |uan^ 


Marmage^  Ceremony.    p>ECBliBt]i« 

apd  fax  enough  removed  firom 
prudery:  if,  thierefcnv,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  your  fair  readers,  I  have 
sud  some  nard  things,  I  must  en- 
treat you  to  ask  for  me  their  for- 
giveness^ while  I  subscribe  my- 
self most  sincerely  their 

W£LL-WISHBIU 


ON  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE 
MARRIAGE  CEREMONY. 

(To  the  EditivY.) 

GiNTLEMKii-^The  time  I  hc^  is 
oomingwiien  diepresent  form  <^the 
marriage  ceremony  will  no  longer 
be  binding  upon  Dissenter^.  If 
there  are  any,  however,  who  pre- 
fer it  to  a  more  simple  f<Hin,  -and 
more  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
the  institution,  let  them  liy  all 
means  have  the  benefit  of  it--*only 
let  it  be  their  own  choice.  Thme 
is,  I  believe,  a  general  agreement 
among  us  respecting  the  impro- 
priety of  demanding  obedience  to 
the  present  form,  from  all  Dissen- 
ters, except  Quakers  and  Jews; 
yet,  though  this  be  the  qise,  there 
is,  I  am  informed,  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
should  be  substitutea  in  its  place, 
and  to  whom  the  office  of  perfcmn* 
ine  the  marriage  ceremony  amcmg 
Dissenters  should  be  committed. 
I  shall  there&re  be  glad  to  elicit 
the  sentiments  of  some  of  your 
correspondents,  by  answers  to  the 
followmg  queries. 

Does  die  performing  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  bdong  to  the  mi- 
nibterial  office?  or  should  it  be 
viewed  entirely  as  a  civil  contract, 
and  therefore  to  be  performed  by 
the  civil  authority? 

If  it  should  not  be  any  part  of  a 
pastor*s  official  duty,  yet  is  it  ed^- 
pedient  that  dissenting  ministers 
should  ex^dse  tJie  privilege  (sup- 
posing it  granted)  -of  performing 
the  ceremotiy  of  marriage  among 
the  members  of  their  churches  and 
congregations? 

What  is  the  best  way  to  asoer* 
tain  the  views  and  widies  c^  Dis- 
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senters  respecting  the  alteration  of 
the  Marrii^^  Act,  and  the  privi- 
leges for  which  we  should  petition 
Parliament? 

While  we  are  agreed  on  the  ^ 
neral  question— that  something 
should  be  done — it  is  certainly  de- 
sirable that  we  diould  know  each 
other's  sentiments  as  to  what  we 
really  wish  to  be  obtained. 

J.M. 


v%%%%^»^%<»»^ 


PUBLIC  LECTURES. 
(ToiheEdUort.) 
Gentlemen,— I  have  long  thought 
that  some  cti  our  wealthy  dissent- 
ing brethren  might  very  easily 
render  an  important  service  to 
their  own  communion,  and  to  re^ 
ligion  in  general.  The  plan  is  as 
f<Alows: — To  institute  a  lecture 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Bampton 
and  Hulsean  Lectures  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Let  eight 
lectures,  or  as  many  as  might  be 
thought  proper,  be  preached  in 
some  chapel  in  the  metropolis 
during  as  many  week  evenings  in 
any  year:  the  subjects  to  I&  of 
particular,  as  well  as  of  general 
interest  Let  a  certain  sum  be 
given  to  the  lecturer,  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  copies  printed, 
and  as  we  have  not  yet  got  univer- 
sities, to  the  libraries  of  which  we 
might  send  them,  a  copy  should 
be  sent  to  the  library  of  Red  Cross 
Street,  and  to  the  libraries  of  any 
Dissenting  Academy  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  All  this  might  be  ac- 
complished if  one  or  more  indivi- 
duals, who  are  interested  in  the 
learning  and  respectability  of  their 
religious  denomination,  were  to 
leave  or  give  a  sum  for  diis  specific 
purpose. 

It  is.  hardly  necessary  to  inform 
you,  that  some  useful  volumes 
have  been  published  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Bampton  Lecture ; 
and  more  might  have  been  pro« 
duced  had  a  greater  number  of 
individuab,  and  those  always  of 
orthodox  principles,  had  the  power 
of  selecting  tlie  Lecturers.    All 


the  evil  connected  with  this  might 
be  avoided  among  the  Dissenters. 
I  am  convinced  that  in  our 
communion  there  is  as  much  or 
even  more  theological  talent  than 
we  shall  find  in  the  Establish- 
ment. There  are  some  of  our 
Hving  ministers  whose  publications 
would  do  honour  ^to  any  denomi- 
nation, and  I  have  little  doubt, 
there  are  many  individuals  who 
are  now  labouring  in  their  Master*)! 
service  with  zeal  and  success,  but 
whose  names  ur^  little  known, 
who  are  well  qualified  to  produce 
a  volume  of  lectures  which  would 
not  only  be  beneficial  to  Dissenters 
in  general,  but  useful  in  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  God.  You  are 
well  aware  that  many  of  our 
brethren  misht  benefit  the  church 
and  the  world  by  their  productions 
if  they  pleased.  Among  other 
reasons  which  deter  them  from 
publication,  may  not  the  following 
be  one? — ^The  difficulty  of  di- 
recting their  minds  to  a  subject  or 
series  of  subjects,  which  would 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the 

Eublic.  This  might  be  removed 
y  the  assistance  of  those  who 
were  appointed  to  fix  on  the  topics 
of  discussion. 

PURITANICUS. 


»%%^^l»<%»%^ 


A  QUERY. 
A  vouNO  minister,  who  finds  him- 
self placed  in  circumstances  of 
difficulty,  owing  partly  to  the  dis- 
satis&ction  of  his  people,  because 
they  think  he  does  not  visit  them 
so  frequently  as  he  should,  and 
partly  hom,  his  own  dissatisfaction, 
because  the  visits  he  does  pay 
them  partake  so  little  of  the  nature 
of  what,  he  conceives,  pastoral 
visits  ought  to  be,  would  feel 
greatly  obliged  to  any  ministers, 
who  would  have  the  kindness  to 
state  in  this  Magazine,  either 
what  they  do  in  reference  to  the 
subject  of  pastoral  visits,  or  what 
they  think  would  tend  to  make 
such  visits  profitable  to  mini* 
sters  and  people. 
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POETRY. 


A  HYMN, 

Cmiposcd  by  Mr,  Montgomery  for  the 
ChrUtitm  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies, 
June  24,  1823. 

Our  Master,  Jesut,  reiga'd  abow,  ^ 

The  Lord  of  all  was  he, 
Aod  yet  he  chose  ta  set  bis  love, 

O,  wondrous  love  I  on  me. 

Our  Master,  Jesns— bless  his  name  1 

I  love  to  hear  the  sound, 
When  I  was  lost,  to  seek  me  came. 

And  O,  thank  God  I  he  found. . 

Our  Master,  Jesus — from  his  birth 

My  sin  and  sorrow  bore, 
And  while  he  liv'd  like  me  on  earth, 

A  servant's  form  he  wore. 

Our  Master,  Jesus — went  to  preach 

The  Gospel  every  where. 
And  by  kis  own  example  teach 

How  we  the  cross  should  bear. 

Our  Master,  Jesus— O  how  kind 

Was  all  he  did  and  said ! 
He  heard  the  sick,  the  lame,  tiie  blind, 

Andrais'd  to  Hfb  the  dead! 

Our  Master,  Jesus— crucified 

By  hands  of  wicked  men, 
Pray'd  for  his  murderers,  then  died— 

He  died  and  rose  again. 

Our  Master,  Jesus — suffier'4  this, 
The  world  from  hell  to  sa7e. 

And  bring  to  heaven's  amazing  bliss 
The  free  man  and  the  slave. 

Our  Master,  Jesufr— takes  deliglkt 
In  hearts  made  clean  within ; 

Though  we  are  black  our  souls  are  whi^. 
When  he  forgives  our  sm. 


Our  Master,  Jesus — Thou  didst  give 

Thyself  to  die  for  me  ; 
O  grant  the  Negro  grace  to  live. 

And  grace  to  die  to  Thee. 


EARLY  RISING. 

See  what  crimson  glory  shines 
Through  the  curtain  on  thy  bed  : 

Kindly  all  those  radiant  lines. 
From  the  pillow  lure  thine  head. 

Fling  thy  long-closed  easement  wide  s 

Hark !  what  soft,  melodious  lays. 
On  mine  ear  these  accents  glide, 
■  **  Rationals,  arise  and  praise.'* 

O,  what  scents  come  on  the  gaie, 
Sf  tores  of  fragrance  now  unfold  ; 

Tis  those  blossoms  fill  the  vale. 
Finely  ting'd  with  jHnk  and  gold. 

Health  sits  waiting  on  the  hill ; 

Fly,  and  drink  the  moniing  air : 
Pleasure  shall  thy  bosom  fill. 

While  thou  seek'st  the  goddess  there. 

iSec  what  numerous  beauties  shine, 
Wheresoe'er  ^be  ef%  can  rove  ; 

Presents  from  a, Hand  Divine, 
To  Uie  children  of  lua  Uv^ 

Let  the  wings  of  morning  bear 
To  that  Parent  songs  of  praise ; 

Let  them  speed  with  ardent  pcay'r. 
For  his  blesnug  throiq^h  Uiy  days. 

Precious  is  each  fleeting  hour  ; 

Haste,  -and  greet  the  moment  given  ; 
Virtue'a  joys  are  in  Ay  power ; 

Rise,  and  takt  her  psih  to  heavea. 

E.C. 
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A  Narrative  of  Ike  Establiskmetii 
and  Progress  of  the  Mission  to 
Ceylon  and  India,  under  the  Di^ 
rection  of  the  Wesleyan  Metko-» 
disi  Conference,  Including  A'o- 
tices  of  Bombay  and  Ceylon, 
By  W.  M.  Harvard.  Bvo.  9s, 
London:  Blanshard,  182S. 

An  Account  of  the  Captivity  and 
Escape  of  Captain  Robert  Knox, 
wko  was  treacherously  detained, 
nearly  Twenty  Years,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Candy,  Re-pub- 
Tished,  with  Preface  and  Notes, 
by  W,  M,  Harvard,  late  Mis* 
sionary  in  Ceylon,  l2mo,  3s,  6d. 
L.ondon:  Blanshard^  1823. 

Ceyxon  is,  in  every  view,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  <^  the  British 
possessions.  Its  political  import- 
ance is  incalculable,  since  its  noble 
harbours  and  advantageous  posi- 
tion render  it  the  key  of  India. 
Along  the  immense  line  of  coast 
extending  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
the  Ganges,  there  is  not  a  single 
port  in  which  even  a  moderately 
aised  vessel  can  take  refuge,  while 
the  shore  of  Ceylon  is  indented  by 
numerous  havens,  one  of  whifch, 
that  of  Trincomalee,  affords,  per-* 
haps,  the  most  complete  and  com- 
modious shelter  for  vessels  of  every 
size,  in  the  whole  world.  "  The 
communication  with  the  sea,''  says 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cordiner,  "  being 
concealed  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion, it  resembles  a  beautiful  and 
extensive  lake.  Hills  diversified 
by  a  variety  of  forms,  and  covered 
with  luxuriant  verdure,  rise  steeply 
all  around,  completely  inclosing 
the  capacious  basin.  Five  hun- 
dred ships  of  the  line  may  enter 
it  with  ease,  and  ride  at  anchor 
^thout  the  smallest  inconveni- 
ence." While  EJngland  retains 
possession  of  this  island,  she  main- 
tains a  strong  station,  which  ena- 
CoNo.  Mao.  No,  72*   . 


bles  her  to  command  at  once  the 
seas  and  the  continent  of  India  ; 
the  first  by  her  fleets,  which  are 
here  secure  at  all  seasons;  the 
second  by  her  armies,  wbicn  garri- 
son this  her  Asiatic  citadel,  and  in 
the  more  moderate  and  equable 
climate  of  the  southern  and  west- 
ern districts,  are  seasoned  to  the 
irregularities  and  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  Peninsular  regions. 

The  commercial  value  of  this 
possession  is  not  inferior  to  its 
political  importance,  and,  indeed, 
arises,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
from  the  same  circumstances.  The 
produce  of  the  island  itself,  is 
chiefly  applicable  to  the  artificial 
wants  of  mankind,  and  is,  on  that 
very  account,  of  higher  arbitrary 
worth.  Pearls,  cinnamon,  and 
the  shell  of  the  Chanque-fish,  are 
the  principal  articles  of  export; 
but  it  is  as  an  entrepot  that  Ceylon 
appears  likely  to  prove  the  most  va- 
luable to  its  possessors.  Its  central 
and  intermediate  position,  with  its 
other  natural  advantages,  distin- 
guish it  as  a  kind  of  emporium  of 
eastern  traflSc.  The  soil  is,  in  gene- 
ral, fertile ;  but  such  have  been  the 
unfavourable  circumstances  under 
which  the  natives  were  placed, 
that  they  have  never  yet  raised 
sufficient  for  their  own  consump- 
tion.  Corn  and  rice  are  still  im- 
ported, in  large  quantities,  from 
the  upper  provinces  of  India.  To 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  be 
desirous  of  obtaining  minute  infor- 
mation on  these  points,  we  would 
recommend  a  work  on  Ceylon,  l^ 
M.  Bertolazzi,  which  we  have  not 
observed  to  be  quoted  among  the 
authorities  cited  by  Mr.  Harvard^ 
but  which  contains  much  useful 
information  respecting  the  produc- 
tions, traffic,  and  revenue  of  that 
island. 

But  the  considerations  on  whidi 
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we  have  hitherto  d  weh  are  of  litde 
importance  when  compared  with 
those  which  connect  themselves 
with  this  island,  as  the  chosen  and 
singularly  eligible  station  of  the 
principal  Asiatic  Mission  of  the 
Wesleyan  Society.  Every  thing 
that  can  be  said  of  its  political 
and  commercial  advantages^  ap- 
plieSy  a  Jbrtiori,  to  its  value  and 
importance,  as  the  ire  trrt*  of  men 
^>^fi^>g^  hi  the  working  of  that 
mighty  machinery  which  is,  even 
now,  moving  the  moral  world. 
Before,  however,  we  enter  on  fur- 
ther illustrations  of  these  points, 
we  shall  advert  to  a  few  particu- 
lars connected  with  the  history 
and  condition  <^the  Singhalese. 

**  The  early  history  of  Ceylon  is  in- 
volved in  comparative  obscurity.  Tra- 
dition has  made  it  the  scene  of  the  cre- 
ation of  man,  and  of  tiiose  important 
transactions  which  took  place  in  the  in- 
fancy of  onr  world.  In  conformity  with 
this  idea,  the  isthmus  by  which  the  is- 
land and  the  continent  are  supposed  to 
have  been  once  united,  is  called  Adam't 
Bridge;  the  highest  mountain  received 
the  name  of  Adam'i  Peak;  and  eariy 
writers  have  amused  the  world  by  an 
account  of  a  fountain  of  water  on  its 
summit,  produced  by  the  tears  shed  by 
our  first  parents  on  beholding  the  man- 
gled body  of  Abel,  the  victim  of  a  bro- 
Iher's  rage,  and  the  first  human  being 
who  tasted  death  |  The  Mahomedans 
were,  most  probaoly,  the  authors  of 
these  tales ;  as  a  respectable  author  has 
asserted,  on  the  authority  of  Marco 
Paulo,  that  <  the  Moors  believe  Adam 
to  have  been  buried  there.*  *'— P*  sdii. 

The  term  Singhalese,  applied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  refers 
to  a  whimsical  legend  connected 
with  their  early  annals,  and  s^ni- 
iies,  literally,  Lion^people.  The 
Sanscrit  name  of  the  island  is 
Tapcbm,  whence  its  classical  dis- 
tinction Taprobane,  but  it  is  called 
by  the  nadves  iMnka-Dwipa,  or 
the  *^  Holy  Land,"  andthia  epi- 
thet is  stamped  on  the  Govern- 
ment p^)er-currency.  It  is  known 
'  among  the  Arabs  and  Persians  as 
Serendib,  a  word  familiar  to  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  tales 
of  the  East  The  Portuguese  were 
the  first  Europeans  who  effected  a 


settlement  on  the  island;  and, 
after  a  series  of  severe  contests, 
they  remained  the  acknowledged 
masters  of  all  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts. In  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  they  were 
expelled  by  Uie  Dutch;  the  lat- 
ter, during  the  late  revolutionary 
war,  were  driven  out  bj  the  Eng- 
lish, and,  ultimatelv,  the  savage 
barbarity  of  the  king  of  Kandy, 
roused  his  subjects  and  Adigars  to 
rebellion,  when  the  whole  of  the 
intericN*  provinces  wei^  taken  i)os- 
session  of  by  the  British  troops. 

The  natives  may  be  correctly 
divided  into  four  classes — Veddas, 
Kandyans,  Singhalese,  and  Mala- 
bars.  The  first  are  a  wild  imd 
barbarous  race,  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin, inhabiting  the  woods  and 
jungles  of  the  interior.  Captain 
Knox,  an  accurate  observer,  de- 
scribes them  as  follows. 

*<They  speak  the  l^ghalese  laa- 
guafl^e ;  they  kill  deer,  and  dry  the  flesh 
over  the  fire,  which  the  country  people 
buy  of  them  ;  they  never  till  the  ground 
for  com,  their  only  food  being  flesh ; 
their  arms  are  a  bow  and  arrow  and  a 
small  axe  with  which  they  cut  honey  cot 
of  hollow  trees.  They  have  no  towns 
nor  houses,  living  by  the  waters  under  a 
tree,  with  boughs  cut  and  laid  round* 
about  them,  that  they  may  hear  by  the 
noise  of  the  trampling  on  the  bbughs, 
should  any  wild  beast  come  near  tlKro. 
The  wilder  sort  of  them,  when  they 
want  arrows,  will  carry  their  load  of 
flesh  in  the  night,  and  hang  it  up  in  a 
snuth's  shop,  also  a  leaf  cut  in  the  form 
they  will  have  their  arrows  made,  and 
hang  by  it ;  which  if  the  smith  do  make 
according  to  their  pattern,  they  will  re> 
quite  and  bring  him  more  flesh  ;  but  if 
be  makes  them  not,  they  will  do  him  a 
mischief  one.  time  or  other  by  shooting 
him  in  the  night ;  the.  smith  leayes  the 
arrows  in  the  same  place  where  the 
Veddas  hang  the  flesh.  They  have 
boundaries,  and  some  ideas  of  private 
property  among  themaelvea.*  The  wilder 

*  An  infringenient  on  these  boon- 
daries,  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  serious 
quarrels  and  skirmishes  among  them  ; 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  tiiey  have 
nothing  among  then  sesembUng  a  regu- 
lar adminlstiation  of  justice.  <  One 
company  of  them  is  not  to  shoot,  nor 
gather  honey  or  fruit,  beyond  thoae 
bouiids.    Near  the  borders  stood  a  jadcf^ 
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and  tamer  aoit  of  them  do  both  obsenre 
a  idigioB :  they  hare  a  god  peculiar  to 
themaelyet.  The  tamer  do  build  tem- 
ples ;  the  wilder  only  bring  their  sacrifice 
under  trees  ;  and  while  it  is  offering 
dance  round  it,  both  men  and  wonsen." 
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The  Kandyans  are  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  interior,  and  though 
they  vary  in  many  respects  from 
the  Singhalese,  are  clearly  of  the 
same  stock ;  the  points  of  distinc* 
tion  between  them  bein^  obviously 
referrible  to  the  very  different  cir- 
cumstances under  wliich  they  have 
been  placed.  The  natives  of  Kandy 
were,  until  their  recent  subjuga- 
tion by  the  English,  under  a  ty- 
ranny as  capricious  and  sanguinary 
as  any  that  ever  af&icted  Uie  hu- 
man race.  They  were,  moreover, 
jealously  shut  up  from  all  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations;  their 
literature  was  confined  to  their 
national  legends,  and  their  rdi- 
gious  knowledge  was  derived  firom 
their  priests 

<<  The  kines  of  Kandy  were  possessed 
of  a  power  tue  most  absolute  over  both 
tbe  lives  and  property  of  their  enslaved 
subjects.  Among  the  titles  by  which 
they  were  addre^ed,  were  <  Emperor : 
descendant  of  the  Golden  Sun  ;  whose 
kingdom  was  higher  than  all  othera:' 
and  he  was  supposed  by  his  subjects  to 
be  the  only  monarch  in  the  world  who 
possessed  the  high  dignity  of  wearing  a 
crown  !  In  approaching  him,  ^ley  paid 
him  expressions  of  homage  surpassing 
those  exacted  even  by  the  Emperor  of 
Cluna ;  for,  in  addiUon  to  three  pro- 
found prostrations,  it  was  required  of 
the  persons  approaching  the  throne,  to 
repeat  slowly  all  the  titles  of  the  mo- 
narch  wUh  the  greatest  reveratce.  In  the 
royal  presence  the  most  profound  silence 
reigned;  the  highest  courtier  was  not 
allowed  to  address  even  a  whisper  to 
another ;  and  an  involuntary  cough  was 

tree;  one  Vedda  being  gathering  some 
fruit  from  this  tree,  another  Vedda  of 
tiie  next  divi^on  saw  him,  and  t(^d  him 
he  had  nothing  to  do  to  gather  jades 
from  that  tree,  for  that  belonged  to 
them :  they  fell  to  words,  and  from  words 
to  blows,  and  one  of  them  shot  the 
other ;  at  which  more  of  them  met,  and 
IbU  to  skiimishing  so  briridy  with  their 
"bows  and  arrows,  that  twenty  or  thirty 
were  left  dead  on  the  tpc^'— JTjmx'j 
Hktmcti  Reiatiotu 


pui^shed  as  a  crime.  The  king  reserved 
to  himself  the  privilege  of  having  the 
walls  of  his  residence  whitened,  and  the 
roof  covered  with  tiles ;  and  no  subject 
wa^  allowed  even  to  fold  a  letter  in  the 
form  used  by  the  king.  By  these,  and 
many  such  particulars,  the  fniitful 
sources  of  vexation  to  his  subjects,  and 
made  constant  pretexts  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  fines  and  the  infliction  of  cruel- 
ties, did  the  vain  and  haughty  tyrants 
of  tbeKandyan  throne,  labKDur  to  per- 
petuate a  distinction  between  themselves 
and  their  subjects." — ^p.  xxxiv. 

The  Singhalese  principally  oc- 
cupy that  part  of  the  western 
coast  of  Ceylon,  which  extends 
from  Chilau  to  Tragalle* 

«  This  class  of  Cevlonese  are'  in  ge- 
neral about  the  middle  stature,  and  are 
slenderly  made  ;  though  tall  and  robust 
men  are  occasionally  found  among  thenu 
The  features  of  the  Singhalese  have  a 
nearer  resemblance  to  Europeans  than  is 
found  in  the  continental  natives.  The 
families  of  the  Singhalese  native  chiefs, 
and  especially  of  the  principal  cast,  con- 
tain many  noble  looking  men.  The  na- 
tive complexion  varies  very  considerablv, 
from  that  of  the  sable  African  to  the 
English  brunette ;  but  the  general  hue 
is  between  a  copper  and  a  chocolate 
colour.  The  Singhalese  females  are 
generally  smaller  in  stature,  and  fidrer 
in  complexion  than  the  men.  Both 
sexes  have  black  eyes,  and  long,  smooth, 
black  hair,  which  they  wear  turned  «p, 
and  fastened  on  the  crown  of  the  head 
with  a  tortoise-shell  comb,  or  other  in- 
strument. It  is  not  common  among  the 
Singhalese  for  the  men  to  wear  their 
beards,  as  in  some  tribes.  But  before 
a  young  man  can  become  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  shaiong,  he  is  compelled  to 
give  an  entertainment  to  Ms  relations 
and  acquaintance.  Without  this  festivid, 
it  is  not  considered  that  the  furst-fruits 
of  the  chin  can  be  honourably  re- 
moved. 

<<The  dress  of  the  common  people 
consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of 
calico  or  musUa,  wrapt  round  the  waist, 
and  a  smaU  jacket  thrown  over  thtt 
shoulders,  llie  Singhalese  Jwomen, 
however,  discover  considerable  taste  in 
the  shape  and  ornaments  of  their  dress, 
and  are  often  patterns  of  neatne8|vsimpli* 
eify,  and  cleanliness.  The  native  chiefs 
^d  their  families  are  distinguished  by  a 
greater  quantitv  of  clothix^  :  the  men 
often  by  a  woollen  coat  of  &d  fashion  of 
^e  last  century.  Even  the  more  re- 
spectable seldom  wear  breeches,  except 
on  horseback,  and  never  cover  thdr 
heads.  They  in  general  wear  leather 
shoes,  trodden  down  at  the  heels  after 
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tifient,  and  to  have  been  super* 
seded  by  the  Brahmin  creed.  Ir 
Ceylon  it  has  found  a  more  dura- 
ble settlement^  and  still  flourishes 
in  those  of  its  provinces  where 
Paganism  exists.  Budhu  himself 
made  no  pretensions  to.  divinity, 
but  went  about  as  a  public  teacher 
and  reformer^  earnestly  endea- 
vouring to  detach  the  multitude 
firom  the  errors  of  daemon- worship, 
but  offering  them  in  exchange  a 
system  not  less  erroneous^  and 
scarcely  less  demoralizing.  He 
visited  Ceylon,  say  the  writers  of 
the  native  legends. 


the  maoner  of  slippers ;  but  the,  poorer 
men  have  only  a  kind  of  sandal.     The 

Srincipal  ladies  wear,  stockings  when  full 
ressed  ;  and  then,  of  course,  shoes  also ; 
but  these  are  not  commonlr  worn  by  the 
Singhalese  females.  Their  camboy^  or 
body-cloth,  reaches  to  the  instep  ;  and 
hence  stockings  are  the  less  needed." — 
pp.  xxxix,  xl. 

The  upper  ranks  are  exceedingly 
jealous  of  any  infringement  on 
certain  peculiarities  of  aristocrati- 
cal  costume^  and  if  any  of  the 
inferior  tribes  presume  to  violate 
the  privilege  of  his  betters,  he 
seldom  escapes  punishment,  unless 
he  happen  to  be  surrounded  by 
friends.  Serious  disturbances  fre- 
quently arise  out  of  this  absurd 
claim ;  the  supporters  of  either 
party  collect,  and  a  set  battle  en- 
sues. Mr.  Harvard  was  once  pre- 
sent when  a  Singhalese  barber 
was  leading  his  bride  to  the  altar. 
Having,  on  so  important  an  occa-. 
sion,  attired  himself  in  the  utmost 
finery  of  his  wardrobe,  the  self- 
complacent  tonsor  was  marching 
gaily  along,  when  some  sharp- 
sighted  by-stander  observed,  that 
the  comb  which  fastened  up  his 
hair  was  of  a  quality  inhibited  to 
one  of  so  low  a  caste .  All  was  in- 
stantly in  confusion;  the  hyme- 
neal procession  was  routed  in  a 
moment,  and  the  uproar  was  not 
appeased  until  the  offending  orna- 
ment was  removed. 

Of  the  Malabars  it  will  be  un- 
necessary to  give  any  description, 
as  they  are  descended  from  conti- 
nental settlers,  and  retain  their 
original  manners:  they  hold  the 
northern  districts  of  the  island, 
and  are  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  Manaar,  Jaffna,  Trincomalee, 
and  Batticalao. 

The  superstition  of  Boodh,  or 
Budhu,  "  may  be  considered," 
says  Mr.  Harvard,  *'  as  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  the  Singhalese, 
both  of  the  coasts,  and  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Island."  This  very 
ancient  system  of  idolatrous  faith, 
seems  to  have  prevailed,  origi- 
nally^  over  the  whole  Indian  con- 


**  For  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  na- 
tives from  the  tyranny  of  the  daemons, 
who  covered  the  whole  island,  and  exer- 
cised the  most  Cruel  tjrranny  over  the  in- 
habitants. So  numerous  were  these  ma- 
lignant spirits,  that  on  the  arrival  of 
Budhu,  they  covered  the  whole  ground, 
knd  there  was  not  sufficient  space  left  for 
him  to  set  his  foot ;  and,  had  a  pin 
fallen,  it  could  not  have  found  a  passage 
to  the  ground.  Budhu,  confident  of  the 
efficacy  of  his  doctrines^  directed  his 
discourse  to  a  part  of  the  vast  mass  be- 
fore him  ;  which  immediately  yielded  to 
its  force,  and  became  panic- struck  by 
the  superior  power  which  was  opposed 
to  them.  Availing  himself  of  the 
confusion  into  which  the  daemons  were 
thrown,  and  perceiving  a  vacant  space, 
Budhu  descended,  and  occupied  the  spot. 
As  he  continued  to  preach,  directing 
his  sermons  to  every  part  of  the  vast 
circle  which  was  formed  around  him,  the 
dasmons  gradually  retired  further  from 
his  presence;  until  they  were  all,  at 
length,  driven  into  the  sea.  Bndha  then 
issued  the  following  proclamation : 
**  Behold,  I  have  conquered  the  malig- 
nant spirits,  who  had  so  long,  and  with 
such  irresistible  sway,  tyrannized  over 
you.  Fear  daemons  no  more  ! — worship 
them  no  more  !'  "—p.  liv. 

Budhu  ism  is  a  system  of  *^  un- 
disguised Atheism."  Its  founder 
taught  the  non-existence  of  a  First 
Cause — ^the  eternity  of  matter — 
fatalism — the  metempsychosis — 
and  a  gfadual  purification  until 
the  attainment  of  a  state,  called 
Nirri'Wana,  which,  as  Mr.  Har- 
vard states,  conveys  to  a  Singha- 
lese no  other  idea  than  that  of 
annihilation.  It  is  a  pithy  illaa- 
tration  of  the  absurdity  of  this 
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scheme,  that  it  has  converted  a 
teacher  of  atheism  into  a  divine 
beings  and  erected  temples  to  the 
glory  of  an  individual  who  treated 
all  religious  worship  with  con- 
tempt. A  recent  traveller  has 
given  the  following  summary  of 
the  labours  and  miraculous  powers 
of  Budhu,  and  it  is  too  curious 
and  characteristic  to  be  omitted 
here. 

"His  days  he  devoted  to  men,  in 
preaching  to  them  and  converting  them ; 
and  his  nights  to  the  gods  who  assembled 
to  listen  to  him.  He  was  so  successful 
in  convincing  those  whom  he  addressed 
of  the  truth  of  his  doctrines,  that  he 
often  daily  converted  numy  oManheyas,  (a 
namber  too  immense  to  be  compre- 
headed.)  The  powers  which  he  exer- 
cised in  reforming  mankind  were  more 
than  human.  He  could  assume  any  form 
he  chose.  He  could  multiply  himself 
many  hundred  times ;  or,  produce  the 
appearance  of  many  hundreds  of  Budhus, 
in  every  respect  like  himself,  with  rays 
of  light  issuing  from  every  pore  of  their 
skin,  differently  occupied — some  stand- 
}ng,  some  sitting,  and  some  preaching. 
He  could  go  any  distance  in  an  instant, 
even  as  fast  as  thought — through  the  air, 
water,  or  under  the  earth.  When  he 
preached,  his  fece  appeared  to  all  his 
audience,  though  surrounding  him  in  a 
circle;  people  of  all  languages  under- 
stood him !  and  all,  however  distant, 
lieard  him  distinctly;  excepting  those 
who  were  too  deep  in  vice  to  be  reform- 
ed, who  were  as  the  deaf,  though  close 
to  him ,  and  heard  nothing.  A  learned  man, 
wbo  followed  him  every  where  during  the 
space  of  six  months,  to  ascertain  if  he 
were  the  true  Budhu,  never  saw  the  im- 
pression of  his  foot,  nor  even  a  flower 
bent  on  which  he  trod,  or  a  cushion 
pressed  on  which  he  sat.  His  good  qua- 
lities equalled  his  extraordinary  powers, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  boundless,  and 
to  baffle  description." — Dr.  Davy's 
TraoeU  in  Ceylon,  p.  215. 

The  priests  of  Budhu  are  regu- 
larly educated  for  their  office,  and 
at  the  proper  period,  installed  with 
great  solemnity.  "  The  rank  of 
a  priest,"  says  Dr.  Davy,  "  next 
to  that  of  Budhu,  is  considered 
the  most  exalted— even  superior 
to  that  of  the  gods.  Priests  may 
in  consequence,  sU  in  a  Wee-ka- 
ree  (temple.)  They  never  veor- 
ship  the  gods ;   but,  when  they 
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preachy  invite  the  gods  to  be  of 
their  audience;  and,  like  Budhu 
himself,  they  are  entitled  to  wor- 
ship.*' They  have  different  orders 
among  themselves,  yrhich,  ^^  in 
most*  respects,'*  says  JAr.  Harvard, 
"  correspond  with  those  of  deacon, 
priest,  bishop,  and  archbishop,  in 
our  own  establishment  T'  They 
are  not  allowed  to  marry,  but,  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  they- 
may  at  any  time  lay  aside  the  yel- 
low robe  which  is  the  badge  of 
their  office,  take  a  wife,  and  when  ^ 
they  grow  tired  of  the  conjugal 
condition,  put  her  away  and  re- 
sume their  sacerdotal  livery  and 
function. 

*«  Compared)"  justly  and  eloquently 
writes  Mr.  Harvard,  "  with  the  prevail- 
ing religion  of  the  Ilindoos,  Budhuism 
wears  an  aspect  amtable  and  humane. 
Unlike  the  worship  of  Juggernaut,  (to 
instance  one  Hindoo  deity  only)  whose 
rubric  prescribes  impurity  and  blood,  as  . 
acceptable  and  even  essential  acts  ofwor' 
ship,  the  worship  of  Budhu  is  simple  and 
inoffensive.  The  sacred  books  of  this 
system  forbid  cruelty,  dishonesty,  un- 
chastity,  and  falsehood ;  and  inculcate 
,  kindness,  sympathy,  and  subordination 
in  civil  society.  Ibe  system  tends  to 
correct  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  caste  ; 
and  has  even  produced  institutions  of , 
benevolence  and  mercy  in  different  parts 
of  the  island.  On  such  a  system  the 
infidel  looks  with  complacency;  and 
the  latitndinarian,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
spurious  candour,  pronounces  ft  to  be 
s^e.  But  the  believer  in  Divine  Reve- 
lation, while  he  admits  its  comparative 
excellence,  when  weighed  in  the  balances 
with  the  impure  and  sanguinary  systems 
of  India,  and  other  Pagan  lands,  be- 
holds written  on  its  portals  in  the  inde- 
lible characters  of  inspired  trqth — 
'WiTHovT  God  in  the  world  !*" — 
p.  Ixi. 

But  the  most  singular  and  ap- 
palling feature  of  Singhalese  super- 
stition yet  remains  to  be  noticed. 
It  has  been  already  intimated, 
that  dsemon-worship  seems  to 
have  been  the  original  delusion  of 
the  natives  of  Ceylon,  and  it  ap- 
pears still  to  retain  its  hold  upon 
their  prejudices.  Though  in  op- 
position to  the  primary  objects, 
and  the  essential  character  of  Bud- 
huismj  it  prevails  in  conjunction 
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with  ity  and  exerdaet^  over  the 
lower  classes  especially^  a  strong 
and  baneful  influence.  It  has  for 
its  principle,  that  all  tlie  sufferings 
^and  calamities  to  which  man  is 
liable,  are  the  ejects  of  daemoniacal 
agency.  Each  of  the  various  forms 
of  human  misery-  is  represented 
as  under  the  unlimited  control  of 
6ome  power  of  darkness,  and  in 
the  season  of  affliction,  or  in  the 
anticipation  of  danger,  propitia* 
tory  sacrifices  are  offered  to  these 
tremendous  deities.  They  are 
imaged  in  the  most  horriflc  ^apes, 
und  in  the  act  of  inflicting  the 
fiercest  tortures.  Their  temples, 
DewallahSf  are  of  "  very  humble 
construction;"  the  priests  are 
called  Kappooas,  and  are  repre* 
sented  as  ^*  by  no  means  respect- 
able either  for  rank  or  learning." 
They  wear  no  distinguishing  dress, 
and  seem  a  deteriorated  mixture 
of  the  charlatan  and  the  fortune- 
teller. They  calculate  nativities ; 
and  they  are  consulted  and  fec'd  on 
every  occasion  of  hazard  or  exi- 
gency, as  the  hallowed  intercessors 
between  men  and  devils.  No 
Singhalese  who  holds  this  miser- 
able faith  will  pass  their  temples, 
without  an  offering  and  a  genu- 
flexion, and  many  of  the  DewaUahs 
are  the  objects  of  peculiar  venera- 
tion and  of  laborious  pilgrimages. 
The  Kappooas  are  great  venders 
of  charms,  and  their  votary,  like 
the  African  with  his  Sophies  and 
Fetickes,  when  fenc^l  with  their 
spells  and  amulets,  will  face,  with 
reckless  intrepidity,  the  most  ap- 
palling dangers.  When  Mr.  Har- 
vard had  been  wounded  by  one 
of  the  ''armed  fins"  of  a  young 
shark,  which  he  was  incautiously 
handling,  one  of  the  natives  en- 
treated permission  to  '*  fetch  a 
Kappooa,  that  he  might  charm 
away  the  injury."  On  anoUier 
occasion  Mr.  H.  was  preaching,  at 
Pantura,  from  John  iii.  8,  when, 
taking  the  opportunity  of  exposing 
the  destructive  delusion  of  Kap- 
pooism,  he  asked — '*  Which  of  you 


will  now  cast  away  these  works  sf 
the  devity  and  place  himsdf  under 
the  protection  of  the  SontfGodf 
— he  paused  for  a  whUe,  and 
shortly  a  charm  was  handed  ^ 
the  pulpit.  Holding  it  up,  he 
gave  thanks  to  God  that  he  had 
began  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil.  «>  He  then  repeated  the  in- 
quiry, and  before  the  dose  of  the  ^ 
service,  he  had  in  his  possession 
"  a  handful  of  these  charms." 

Such  is  the  system  which  the 
servanta  of  the  living  God  are 
gone  forth  to  encounter  in  his 
strength,  and,  we  doubt  not,  to 
destroy.  Cheering  signs  of  suc- 
cess have  appeared,  imd  we  trust 
that  the  Gentiles  will  -ere  long 
abandon  their  vain  and  miserable 
delusions,  and  welcome  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel,  as  the  power  ^ 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God, 

We  must  defer,  until  another 
number,  the  consideration  of  the 
remaining  details  of  this  interasting 
volume. 


Menial  Discipline;  or,  HifUs  on 
the .  Cullivalioti  of  Menial  and 
Moral  Habits;  addressed  to 
Students  in  Theology  and  Young 
Ministers.  By  Henry  Forster 
Burder,M,A.  Part  III.  8m 
4«.    London:  Westley.    18S3. 

In  our  Supplement  for  1821,  we 
recommended  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  this  highly  useful  and 
interesting  manual  to  thie  atten- 
tion of  our  readers ;  and  we  have 
now  before  us  a  continuation  not 
less  deserving  of  eulogy,  it  had 
been  suggested  to  Mr.  Burder  that 
his  plan  was  incomplete,  since, 
howeyer  urgent  may  be  the  de- 
mand for  mental  cultivation,  "  it 
must  be  admitted  that  moral  dis- 
cipline cannot  be  less  necessary, 
especially  for  diose  who  have  in 
prospect  the  engagements  of  the 
christian  ministry."  Of  this  de- 
ficiency Mr.  B.  was  perfectly 
aware,  but  he  had  been  withheld 
from  extending  his  inquiries  ^and 
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ft^fgestions,  by  a  laudabk^  though  upect,  and  exert  a  dcpreMiaflr  inflnenoe  ( 

in  his  case  very  groundless,  appre-  f  coimtenicting  influ^  U  tje^  g«««y 

u ^  .^^      r     i         •  *    t'r  to  be  desired  j  and  this  is  chiefly  |o  be 

hension  of  appearing  to  assume  ^i^  i„  ^j^^  anticipations  of  growing  use 

a  '^  character'  and  undertake  **  an  fulness  and  augmented  proi 
office  not  authorised  by  his  years 


And  even  now  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  entirely  shaken  off 
these  feelings,  if  we  are  to  form 
our  judgment  from  the  planner  in 
which  he  has  constructed  his  vo- 
lume. He  has,  almost  invariably, 
supported  and  enforced  his  own 
opinions  by  venerable  authorities, 
and  has^  enriched  his  book  by  a 
scries  of  singularly  well-chosen 
extracts  from  writers  whose  nkmes 
carry  with  them  their  own  sanc- 
tion. Cecil,  Booth,  Baxter,  Chal- 
mers, Mason,  Paley,  Doddridge, 
Campbell,  are  cited  in  a  very  ju- 
dicious and  impressive  way.  Their 
opinions  are  not  strung  together, 
like  the  sweepings  of  a  common- 
place book,  but  have  been  so  se- 


igmented  prospentv. 
*«  « If  you  would  prosper  in  your 
work,'  said  Mr.  Baxter,  <  be  sure  to 
keep  up  earnest  desires  and  expectations 
of  success.  If  your  hearts  be  not  set 
on  the  end  of  your  labours,  and  you 
long  not  to  see  the  conversion  and  edi- 
fication of  your  hearers,  and  do  not 
study  and  preach  in  hope,  you  are  not 
likely  to  see  much  fruit  of  it. — Let  all 
that  preach  for  Christ  and  men's  salva- 
tion, be  unsatisfied,  till  they  have  the 
thing  they  preach  for.  -  When  a  man 
only  studies  what  to  say,  and  how  with 
commendation  to  spend  the  hour,  and 
looks  no  more  after  it,  unless  it  be  ta 
know  what  people  think  of  his  own  abi* 
lities,.  and  thus  holds  on  from  year  to 
year,  I  must  needs  think  that  this  man 

E reaches  for  himself,  and  not  for  Christ, 
ow  excellcntiy  soever  he  mny  seem  Xxy 
do  it.  I  know  that  our  acceptance  is  not 
according  to  the  fruit,  but  according  to 
the  degree  of  our  labour  ;  but  he  cannot 
be  a  ^iithful  labourer,  who  does  not  long 
for  the  success  of  his  labours,  and  is  not 


lected  as  to  comprise  the  pith  of    grieved  at  their  apparent  failure.' 


their  argument,  and  so  combined 
with  Mr.  Burder's  own  comments 
as  to  become  effective  auxiliaries, 
without  impairing  the  claims  of 
his  work  to  be  considered  as  an 
original  composition.  In  style 
Mr.  B.  is  dear  and  polished ;  his 
taste  is  pure ;  and  he  has  formed 
his  habits  of  thinking  and  ex- 
pression on  classical  models.  As 
the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
exemplifying  Mr.  Burder's  man- 
ner, we  shall  ^ive  an  entire  sec^ 
tion,  taken  indiscriminately. 

'*  Chtmh  Mmeit  Howre^  and  enamraging 
ExpectatioM,  rfSuccett, 

**  A  man  who  engages  with  all  his 
heart,  and  all  his  ener{^e8,  in  any  pur- 
suit, cannot  but  solicitously  desire  the 
pro^>erity  of  his  undertakings  and  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  persevering  efforts  of 
his  mind  will  bear  some  proportion  to 
the  expectations  which  he  forms.  The 
man'^of  bunness,  the  man  of  letters,  the 
lawyer  and  the  physician,  are  impelled 
to  habitual  diligence  in  their  respective 
careers,  by  the  prospect  of  realising 
their  hopes.  Nor  is  the  stimulus  of  hope 
needed,  in  any  instance  more,  than  in 
the  discharge  of  the  arduous  and  onerous 
funeUons  of  the  christian  ministry.  Many 
circumstances  m$y  wear  an  unpromising 


<  The  aCtuad  amount  of  success  re- 
sulting from  the  ministry  of  any  indi- 
vidual, in  any  given  period,  it  is  indeed 
impossible  correctiy  to  estimate.  We 
should  be  ou  our  guard,  lest,  according 
to  the  characteristic  tendencies  of  our 
own  minds,  we  should  either  appreciate 
that  success  at  too  low,  or  at  too  high 
a  rate.  Some  men  are  constitutionally 
inclined  to  the  former,  and  some  to  tlie 
latter  extreme.  Those  of  the  one  class 
should  be  reminded,  that  much  good  may 
have  been  effected,  which  has  not  yet 
been  developed ;  and  much  which  may 
aever  be  fully  ^parent,  till  the  day  of 
final  disclosure :  those  of  the  other  class 
may  need  to  be  apprized — ^  that  all  is 
not  gold  which  glitters.'  *  Many  evan- 
gelical and  popular  preachers,'  says  the 
pious  author  of  the  Reign  of  Grace^ 
*  have  greaUy  over-rated  the  usefulness 
of  their  own  labours.  For  the  longer  I 
live,  the  more  apprehensive  I  am,  that 
the  number  of  real  converts,  among  thos* 
who  profess  the  genuine  gospel,  is  com- 
paratively small.' ' * — pp.  4 6 — 48. 

We  had  intended  to  stop  here» 
but  our  eye  has  been  arrested  by 
the  heading  of  the  29th  section^ 
and  the  subject  is  at  once  so  im-» 
portant  and  so  little  heeded,  that 
we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to 
pass  it  by. 
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**  Obierve  PunetualUy  m  all  your  Engage- 
menu, 
*<  If  a  man  were  to  spend  bis  days  in 
perfect  seclusion,  he  would  still  be  a 
gainer  by  tbe  habit  of  regularity,  in  the 
aistribution  of  his  time  and  bis  pursoits; 
but  its  importance  obriously  increases 
with  the  extent  of  his  connexions,  and 
the  number  of  his^ engagements.  If  re- 
gularity be  that  which  a  man  owes  to 
himself,  punctuality  is  that  which  he 
owes  to  others.  <  Appointments,'  ob- 
serves Mr.  Cftcil,  •  Itecome  debts ;  I  owe 
you  punctuality,  if  I  have  made  an  ap- 
pointment with  you ;  and  have  no  right 
to  throw  away  yoinr  time,  if  I  do  mv  own. 
Punctuality  is  important,  because  it  sub- 
serves the  peace  and  ^ood  temper  of  a 
fiimily :  the  want  of  it  not  only  infringes 
on  necessaiy  duty,  but  sometimes  ex- 
cludes the  duty.  Punctuality  is  impor- 
'  tant,  as  it  gains  time :  it  is  like  pack- 
ing things  in  a  box ;  a  good  packer  will 
get  in  half  as  much  more  as  a  bad  one  •— 
The  calmness  of  mind  which  it  produces 
is  another  advantage  of  punctunlity:  a 
disorderly  man  is  always  in  a  hurry ;  he 
has  no  time  to  speak  with  ^rou,  because 
he  is  going  elsewhere ;  and  when  he  gets 
there,  be  is  too  late  for  his  business,  or 
he  must  hurry  away  to  another  before  he 
can  finish  it.  It  was  a  wise  maxim  oi 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle — <  I  do  one  thing 
at  a  time.' — Punctuality  gives  Weight  to 
character.  <  Such  a  man  has  made  an 
appointment ;  then  I  know  he  will  keep 
it.'  And  this  generates  punctuality  in 
/you ;  for  like  other  virtues,  it  propa« 
gates  itself.' 

"  If  these  pointed  and  judicious  re- 
marks are  applicable  to  men  of  every 
profession  and  occupation ;  if  they  are 
important  to  the  man  of  business,  and 
to  tbe  man  of  letters,  they  are  of  still 
greater  importance  to  the  christian  mi- 
nister. If  be  would  consult  his  own 
tranquillity ;  if  he  would  be  an  economist 
of  invaluable  time  ;  if  he  would  do  jus- 
tice to  his  sacred  engagements ;  if  he 
would  advance  in  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  his  numerous  connexions ;  let 
him,  although  without  excessvvc  and 
over-anxious  preciseness,  pay  due  re- 
gard to  the  claims  of  punctuality." — 
pp.  97—99. 

Mr.  Burder  announcea  his  in- 
tention of  comprizing  the  whole^ 
with  some  expedient  alterations, 
in  "  one  small  volume,"  and  when 
thus  combined,  it  will  form  a  ju- 
dicious, attractive,  and  comprehen* 
sive  manual,  exce^ently  adapted 
to  facilitate  the  processes  of  men- 
tal discipline* 


[[Dec£mbcr, 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Gam- 
bold,  A,  M.  With  an  Introdnc" 
tory  Essay,  by  Thomas  Erskine^ 
Esq.  Advocate,  l^mo.  Ss,  6d» 
London:  WhitUker.  1822. 

This  volume  is,  we  believe,  the 
first,  in  order  of  publication,  of 
a  series  intended  to  comprise  the 
most  valuable  and  characteristic 
compositions  of  such  among  our 
evangelical  divines  as  have  been 
distinguished  for  talent  and 
piety;  and,  with  the  view  of 
^awakening  a  more  general  and 
specific  interest  in  the*  works  of 
those  venerable  men,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  preface  these  selections 
with  introductory  essays,  drawn 
up  by  individuals  who  have  se- 
cured a  hold  on  public  opinion  in 
our  own  day.  We  cordially  ap- 
prove of  the  plan,  and,  as  far  as 
it  has  proceeded,  its  execution : 
we  have  been  much  gratified  by 
the  opportunity  of  renewing  our 
intimacy  with  the  worthies  of 
"bygone  times,"  and  it.  has  not 
lessened  our  pleasure,  to  find 
their  writings  accompanied  by  the 
remarks  of  men  who  are  their 
consistent  followers ; — ^kindred  spi- 
rits, having  the  same  ends  in  view, 
the  same  cause  at  heart,  and  whose 
names  will  be  pronounced  in  afler 
periods  with  the  same  affectionate 
and  respectful  regard  that  ,now 
embalms  the  memory  of  Howe, 
AUeine,  Gambold,  and  Wither- 
spoon.  Though  those  excellent 
men  may  be  adequately  known  and 
esteemed  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
religious  world,  and  in  that  quar- 
ter, at  least,  can  require  no  sanc- 
tion, yet  it  i^  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  there  are  many  who  are  halt- 
ing between  two  opinions,  some 
who  are  well  disposed,  but  ill  in- 
formed, others  who  are  placed  in 
situations  where  it  is  a  bold  ven- 
ture to  avow  a  leaning  towards 
evangelical  opinions,  and  who 
may  be  fortified  in  resohition  by 
the  argi^ments  and  exhortations  of 
living  individuals,  high  in  estima- 
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tion  as  aUe  and  pious  men.  There    miration  for  its  intense  feeling  and 


are,  probably,  many  closets  and 
libraries    into  which  the   names 
which  we  have  just  cited  would, 
either  through  ignorance  or  pre- 
judice,   find    no    entrance,     but 
where    the    recommendation    of 
Chalmers,    Erskine,    or  Wilber- 
force    would   have    its     m^ted 
weight.    The  selection  appears  to 
have  been  hitherta  made  on  a 
catholic  principle;  and  in  both 
the  branches  of  the  present  series, 
Tros  Tyriusve,  seems  to  have,  very 
wisely,  been  the  feeling  of  all  con- 
cerned in  the  present  undertaking; 
We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Erskine 
has  given  his  powerful  recommen- 
dation to  the  works  of  an  author 
who  has  been  long  a  favourite  of 
ours,  from  his  excellent  and  at- 
tractive qualities.     Gambold  was 
no  deep  theologian,  nor  was  he 
by  any  means  an  original  thinker, 
but  he  was  a  man  of  most  amiable 
dispositions,  of  active  mind,  and 
elegant  fancy.     His  sermons  and 
letters  have  a  peculiar  charm  from 
their  piety  and  simplicity,  adorned 
by  a  ready  and  delightful  imagina- 
tion, and  expressed  in  language 
always  felicitous,  and  frequently 
vigorous.  His  poems  are  of  mixed 
and  unequal  merit.  "  The  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Ignatius,"  is  a  tragedy, 
^  though  by  no  means  6f  the  first 
order,  which  will  recommend  itself, 
by  its  intrinsic  worth,  to  an  atten- 
tive reader.   Without  the  slightest 
pretence  to  skilful  dramatic  con- 
struction, it  is  highly  interesting 
as  a  poetical  exhibition  of  religious 
sentiment  and  devotional  feeling, 
and  we  entirely  sccord  in  opinion 
with  Mr.  Erskine,  when  he  affirms 
that  *^the  reader  of  taste  and  dis- 
(semment  will  discover  much  in  it, 
which  proves  the  very  imcommon 
powers  of  the  author."  Oftheocca- 
sional  poems,  the  "Mysteiy  of  Life" 
is  by  far  the  best ;  it  is,  indeed,  a 
composition  of ''  most  sweet  and 
refined  loveliness,"  and  which,  had 
he   written  notl^ng  else,  would 
have  entitled  Gambold  to  high  ad<i 
CoNo.  Mag,  No.  72. 


exquisite  expression.  We  have 
hesitated  on  the  question  of  cita- 
tion from  the  works  of  an  author 
who,  though  we  believe  he  has 
not  been  extensively  read,  has 
been  so  long  before  the  public, 
and  we  have  deterihined  to  re- 
strict ourselves  to  a  few  short  ex- 
tracts from  his  prose  writings^ 
The  following  passage  from  his 
sermon  on  "  religious  reverence," 
is  forcibly  written. 

**  Of  miracles  in  general,  and  parti*   . 
cularly  those  in  the  history  of  Exodus, 
it  has  been  very  justly  renuurked,  that 
they   were   calculated    en    purpose  to 
claim  unto  God  that  continued  and  regu« 
lar  agency,  which  be  has  in  the  elemen- 
tary motions  and  sublunary  events  ;  and 
which,  because  it  doth  happen  daily,  and 
proceeds  in  a  gentle  and,  if  I  may  so 
say,  modest  manner,  is  apt,  without  such 
rousing  vindications,  to  be  argued  quite 
away  by  atheists.    For,  however  com- 
mon it  is  on  the  tongue,  atheism  it  must 
ever  be  to  dare  to  term  any  effect  or 
occurrence  natural,  with  the  intention  to 
deny  thereby  that  it  is  divine ;  or  to  ex- 
clude God  entirely  out  of  it.    Which  is, 
at  the  same  time,  most  extremely  ab- 
surd ;  for  must  not  the  great  Architect 
necessarily  preside  still  over  and  direct 
every  wheel  of  his  own  machine  ?-  *  He 
doth,*  if  we  will  believe  the  Scripture, 
*  whatsoever  pleaseth  Him  in  heaven  and 
in  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  and  in  all  deep 
places.*'   He  gives  com,  and  wine,  and 
oil.    It  is  He  also  that  sends  femine, 
sword,  pestilence;    and  determines  the 
operation  of  these  His  messengers.    One 
time  (says  the  Bible)  an  epidemic  dis- 
temper raged;  and  that  no  man  here* 
after,  on  such  occasions,  might  look 
alone  to  noxious  qualities  in  the  lur, 
or  th^  like,  the  veil  was  for  once  drawn 
aside,  and  presented  to  open  view  the 
destroying  Angel    of  the    Most  High. 
This  is  the  'Scripture-account  of  occur- 
rences here  below.** 

We  shall  quote  another  para* 
graph  from  the  same  sermon. 

*'  Nothing  more  justly  keeps  man  in 
a  perpetual  awe,  than  the  inscrutability 
of  his  o^vn  soul,  in  its  nature,  capacities, 
and  manner  of  acting.  A  tame  and  feeble 
bird,  that  accidentally  has  hatched  an 
eagle's  egg,  and  is  afterwards  affrighted 
at  the  strength  and  impetuous  tendency 
of  what  has  been  fostened  under  its  own 
wings,  cannot  find  itself  in  a  mo^  criti- 
cal case  than  a  man,  when  holding  dia- 
logue, like  AdriaDj  with  his  own  soul. 
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H»  perhaps  haA  been  ao  indolent  nn- 
meaninff  thing ;  but  that  immortal  part 
within  nim»  can  leg  a  keener  edge  than 
has  ever  yet  been  unsheathed  :  and  how 
this  edge  is  likely  to  be  employed  iu  a 
iong  hereafter,  he  has  but  either  bad 
omens  of,  or  at  least,  must  be  in  a  trem- 
bling suspense,  till  grace  gives  a  compe- 
tent determination.  *' 

Mr.  Erskine's  "  Introductory 
Essay-  shows^  like  all  his  other 
published  compositions^  the  hand 
of  a  master.  He  is  no  writer  of 
lounging-books  —  things  to^  be 
taken  off  the  window-seat  in  a 
rainy  day,  and  wandered  through 
with  a  negligent  glance,  and  a 
knguid  mind;  he  is  a  thinker, 
and  he  compels  his  readers  to 
think  with  him,  while,  in  his 
luminous  and  profound  disquisi- 
tions, he  supplies  them  with  mate- 
rials for  thinking.  In  the  essay 
before  us,  he  first  takes  man  up  as 
the  creature  of  circumstances,  and 
then  contemplating  him  in  his 
highest  relation?,  gives  a  glowing 
representatbn  of  the  nature  and 
blessedness  of  Christian  joy. 

"There is  notiung absurd  in  saying, 
«  command  the  circumstances  of  a  man, 
and  you  command  his  character,'  but 
there  is  a  strange  absurdly  in  supposing 

*  ^hat  any  power  short  of  omnipotence 
can  command  these  circumstances ;  be- 
cause the  chief  of  our  relations  is  that  in 
which  we  stand  towards  Him  who  is 
omnipotent.  God  alone  can  command 
^se  circumstances ;  no  one  but  God 
baa  authori^  to  say  that  our  ofifences 
and  failures  in  that  relation  are  forgiven 
— that  a  full  satisfaction  has  been  made 
on  our  behalf,  to  the  broken  laws  of  the 
universal  government — that  the  gates  of 
the  funily  of  God  have  been  thrown 
open  to  us,  and  that  we  are  invited  every 
moment  to  speak  to  Him  as  to  a  Father, 
and  lean  upon  him  as  on  an  Almighty, 
and  faithful,  and  tender  friend — and  that 
the  unending  duration  to  which  we  are 
advancing,  is  safe  and  peaceful;  full  of 
Miss,  and  full  of  glory.  The  circum- 
stances of  that  highest  relation  have  been 
most  par^ulurly  and  folly  made  known 
to  us  in  the  Bible,  that  we  might  have 

'  haippiness,  even  the  joy  of  the  Lord, 
w^ch,  if  leally  attained  by  us,  will  sup- 
ply strength  for  the  cheerfhl,  and  a£fec- 
tionole,  and  diligent  performanoe  of 
eveiy  duty,  springing  from  every  relation 
in  lile,  and  mil  be  our  comfort  and  hi- 
ding place  in  every  sorrow.'^ 


'<  liCt  us  not  be  jealous  of  joy,  bnt 
only  let  us  be  careful  that  it  is  « joy  in 
the  Lord.'    Joy  is  the  first  fruit  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ— and  if  we  believe,  and 
yet  do  not  rejoice,  we  may  be  assured 
that  we  have  either  added  to  the  Gospel 
or  taken  something  from  it — ^it  is  not 
the  very  Gospel  of  Christ  that  we  believe. 
This  joy  mav  consist  with  much  sorrow, 
as    it  did   in  the  case  of  those  first 
teachers,  who  were  sorrowful,  yet  always 
rejoicing.     It  takes  away  the    poison 
from  sorrow  and  leaves  only  its  tender- 
ncjs.    The  exhortation  to  regoice  in  the 
Lord  was  not  so  often  repeated  without 
good  cause.    If  this  glorious  joy  once 
filled  our   hearts,    it  would  leave   no 
room  for  ^sorrow,    or  for   those  poor 
joys  which  in  their  fading  produce  sor- 
row,  or   for  the  base,  and   turbulent, 
and  perplexing  anxieties,  passions,  and 
appetites,  which  for  the  most  part  fill  up 
the  life  of  man.     If  the  soul  saw  itself 
ever  surrounded  by  the  light  of  that 
love  which  sbooe  so  bright  on  Calvary, 
— if  it  saw  every  event  and  duty  in  Ufe 
illuminated  by  that  love ;— -if  the  eternal 
world  were  ever  present  to  it  as  its  own 
home,  and  as  the  place  where  redeeming 
love  is  the  very  element  of  life,  where 
unmixed  blessedness  reigns,  where  the 
^  which  unites  the  Father,  of  Spirits  to 
his  children  is  felt  ix^  all  its  extatic  en- 
dearment, and  where  the  whole  happy 
family  are  continually  advancing  in  their 
Father's  likeness,  without  fisar  of  change 
and  without  the  possiblit^  of  falling—O 
how  buoyant  would  its  spirits  be  I    How 
fireely,  how  boldly,  how  noble,  and  yet 
how  humbly  and  tenderly,  would  it  pass 
along  the  course  of  its  existence !    la 
every  action  it  would  feel  itself  a  com- 
missioned agent  of   heaven — it  would 
know  that    it  is  called  to  fulfil  pur- 
poses which  it  wUl  require  an  eternity 
to  unfold — ^it  would  have  no  will  of  its 
own«  but  would  act  or  suffer  according 
to  the  will  of  God,  looking  up  to  h^ 
Fatherly  fac^,  and  rejoicing  in  his  be- 
nignant  smile." 

As  there  may  be  some  dl  our 
readers^to  whom  the  author,  whose 
works  are  here  reprinted,  is  un« 
known,  we  shall  briefly  ^;ate  the 
more  prominent  circumstiinces  of 
his  life.  The  Rev.  John  Gam- 
bdd  was  born  April  10,  1711>  in 
Pembroke^re.  His  &dier  was 
a  pious  minister  of  the  Estdlilisb- 
ment,  and  he  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  9Xi  O^cd  educatioiL 
In  17^3^  be  todi  or4er9«  and 
when  ^  suficMiift  atmdbig  oIh 
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tained  the  living  of  Stanton-Har- 
court,  but  having  become  attached 
to  the  principles  of  the  Mora* 
viansy  he  resigned  it  in  1742.  In 
the  following  yea^  he  married, 
and,  in  1754,  he  was  chosen  and 
consecrated  a  bishop  of  the  Uniiae 
Fratrtim.  He  didd  in  faith  and 
hope,  Sept.  13,  1771. 


Lectures,  on  the  Harmony  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  designed  to  reconcile 
apparenthf  contradictory  Pas* 
sages.  By  John  Hayter  Cox. 
Svo,  7s.  6d.  London:  Knight 
and  Co.,  IS23. 

There  is  no  species  of  attack 
more  frequently  made  on  Divine 
Revelation,  and  there  is  none,  as- 
suredly, in  which  our  antagonists 
display  more  of  malignity  and  bad 
fai^,  than  that  which  consists  in 
arraying  against  the  defenders  of 
Christianity,  an  imposing  display 
of  imputed  contradictions,*  drawn 
from  the  very  pages  of  unerring 
truth.  However  shallow,  and 
however  obviously  insincere,  these' 
allegations  may  appear  to  the  con* 
sdentious  investigator  of  Holy 
Writ,  they  have,  we  much  fear,  a 
very  injurious  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  negligent  and  the 
incautious.  They  have  a  specious 
semblance  of  fairness,  since  they 
appear  to  be  drawn  from  the  most 
unobjectionable  authority ;  they 
profess  to  ground  the  accusation 
on  the  express  and  undeniable 
language  of  the  work  whose  ge- 
nuineness and  whose  authenticity 
are,  alike,  peremptorily  challenged, 
A  little  attention,  however,  would 
enable  even  a  superficial  exami- 
nant  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  these 
charges,  and  to  ascertain  that,  in 
many  instances,  the  variance  is 
merely  verbal,  that  in  others  it 
arises  from  the  free  but  fully  au- 
thorized use  of  metaphor,  and  that, 
in  not  a  few  cases,  the  simple  ad- 
mission of  the  license  of  common- 


and  conversational  speech  would 
be  amply  sufficient  to  justify  mudli 
larger  deviations  from  the  strict- 
ness of  literal  and  logical  accuracy 
than  are  any  where  to  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  Scripture. 

Mr.  Cox  has  directed  his  atten« 
tion  to  several  of  the  more  formi« 
dable  of  the  difficulties  thus  art« 
fully  accumulated,  and  has  been 
successful  in  exposing  the  weak* 
ness  of  the  arguments  which  are 
attempted  to  be  established  on  this 
frail  foundation.  He  writes  with 
clearness  and  calmness,  and  his 
volume  merits  commendation  as  a 
temperate  and  satisfactory  defenee 
of  Scripture  consistency.  If  in  a 
few  instances  it  may  be  thought,, 
that  he  has  failed  .in  suggesting 
the  most  effective  modes  of  expla- 
nation, in  the  greater  number,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  he  has 
taken  strong  ground  in  clearing 
up  the  apparent  contradictions. 
As  an  example  of  his  general  , 
manner,  we  shall  quote,  from  the 
eleventh  lectqre,  his  explanation 
of  the  alleged  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  24th  and  the  3 1st  verses 
of  Acts  xxvii.  After  having  illus- 
trated the  nature-^the  design— and 
the  accomplishment  of  the  prcnnise^ 
Mr.  Cox  proceeds  tp 

.  "  Show  the  connexion  which  the  second 
text  has  with  the  accomplishment  of  the 
promise.  *  God  hath  given  thee  all  that 
sail  with  thee.'  All  that  were  in  the 
ship  were  given  to  the  Apostle,  as  the 
instrument  of  their  preservation.  The 
word,  to  deliver^  signifies,  to  give  one  or 
more  iiersons  into  the  charge  of  one  or 
more  persons,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, by  the  same  writer,  and  in  the  same 
book,  see  the  3d  chapter  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  14th  verse :  Peter» 
when  charging  the  Jews  with  their  hatred 
of  good  and  preference  to  evil,  in  the 
rejection  of  Jesus,  and  the  selection  of 
Barabbas,  says,  *  But  ye  denied  the 
Holy  One  and  Just,  and  desired  a  mur- 
derer to  be  granted  unto  you.*  -In  the 
25th  chap,  and  the  Uth  verse,  the 
Apostle  Paul,  to  prevent  being  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  availed  him- 
self of  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
and  therefore  would  st^nd  before  CeBSM, 
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to  be  Judged  respecting  the  crime  alleged 
against  him.  ThU  is  his  declaration :  ^  For 
if  I  be  an  ofTender,  or  liave  committed  any 
thing  worthy  of  death,  I  refuse  not  to 
die  :  but  if  there  be  none  of  these  things 
whereof  these  accuse  me,  no  man  may 
deliver  me  unto  them.  I  appeal  unto 
Caesar.'  He  knew  the  consequences  of 
being  put  into  the  power  of  the  Jews. 
Thus  when  the  Lord  said  to  the  Apostle, 
in  the  words  of  the  first  text,  *  God  hath 

Siven  thee  all  that  sul  with  thee^'  he 
elivered  them-  to  hb  care,  and  pro- 
mised safely  to  keep  them ;  but  if  re- 
moved from  beneath  his  care,  they 
ceased  to  come  within  the  limits  of  the 
promise.  Therefore,  when  the  Apostle 
saw  that  part  of  the  ship's  company 
were  going  to  leave  the  vessel,  we  read, 
*  And  as  Uie  shipmen  were  about  to  flee 
out  of  the  ship,  when  they  had  let  down 
the  Jboat  into  the  sea,  under  colour  as 
though  they  would  have  cast  anchors  out 
of  the  foreship,  Paul  said  to  the  cen- 
turion and  to  the  soldiers.  Except  these 
abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved.' 
This  exhortation  secured  the  means  ne- 
cessary to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
end,  *  Then  the  soldiers  cut  off  the 
ropes  of  the  boat,  and  let  her  fall  off.' 
By  this  act  all  were  kept  within  the 
charge  of  the  Apostle,  and  consequently 
all  were  saved ;  because  all  must  come 
within  the  limits  of  his  protection  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  promise," — 
pp.  155-157. 

The  supposed  discrepancy  be- 
tween Proverbs  xvi.  7,  and  2  Timo- 
thy Hi.  IS,  seems  hardly  to  have 
deserved  a  separate  "lecture."  It 
is  BO  perfectly  clear  that  the  first 
affirms  the  general  rule,  while  the 
second  states  the  special  exception, 
that  the  cavils  of  our  adversaries 
might  have  been  safely  left  to  the 
refutation  of  their  own  futility. 
The  wise  man  is  describing  the 
effects  of  a  righteous,  sober,  and 
godly  life,  in  securing  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  just  man ;  the  bles« 
sing  of  Jehovah  is  with  him ;  the 
beau^  oi  holiness  calms  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  enemies,  and  averts 
from  him  the  wrath  and  fury  of 
violent  men.  But  persecution  is 
an  exempted  case,  it  is  the  alliance 
of  earth  and  hell  against  the  king- 
dom of  heaven — the  covenant  of 
Sdtan  with  unsanctified  men,  for 
,  the  destruction  of  the  rmgn  of 
grace.    It  is  very  rarely  the  re- 


sult of  unmixed  motives,  but  oam<* 
bines  political  apprehensions  and 
antipathies  with  anti-evangelical 
mali^ty.  It  is  at  once  the  god 
of  this  world  fearing  for  his  throne, 
and  the  men  of  this  world  trem- 
bling for  their  earthly  interests, 
and  reckless  of  their  eternal  inheri- 


tance. 
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Remarks  on  Female  Education, 
adapted  Particularly  to  t/ie  Re* 
gulation  of  Schools,  \9.mo.  pp. 
405.  5#.  6(i.— London :  Holds- 
worth.  1823. 

Trcatises  on  education  have 
been  multiplied  endlessly  and 
unprofitably.  From  the  Cyro- 
pa&dia  down  to  the  modem  sys- 
tems of  Hannah  More,  and  the 
Edgeworths,  writers  of  talent  have 
directed  their  thoughts  into  this 
peculiar  channel,  and  have  left  no 
rank,  and  no  description  of  mind 
or  character,  without  its  appro- 
priate training,  in  specious  theory 
at  least,  if  not  in  a  form  reducible 
to  practice.  The  eloquent  re- 
veries of  the  wretched  author  of 
Emile,  have  long  ago  ceased  to 
excite  attention,  and  never  had  a 
decided  influence  on  modes  of 
public  or  private  instruction.  But 
the  calm  and  impressive  good 
sense  of  Miss  £dgeworth>  aided 
by  the  ingenuity  of  her  &ther, 
has  given  both  to  their  joint  and 
separate  productions  on  this  sub- 
ject, considerable  repute  and, 
probably,  direct  and  extensive 
authority.  It  is,  however,  deeply 
to  be  lamented  that  Religion — the 
grand  foundation  on  which  the 
discipline  of  youth  can  alone .  be 
safely  trusted,  the  only  prindfde 
on  which  any  valid  system  of 
mental  and  moral  education  can 
be  constructed,— finds  no  place  in 
those,  otherwise,  admirable  trea- 
tises. This  point  is  strongly  ar- 
gued by  the  author  of  the  admi- 
rable ''Remarks"  now  in  our 
hands. 
<VTbe  supreme  importance  of  reli- 
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gkm,  Tiewed  in  its  coimeiddii  with  a    intellectual  and  corporeal^  is  the 
fotoresUte  of  cxittence,  for  the  happU    ^\y  course  of  instruction  judged 

Becta'ity,  wiU  be  freely  admitted,  if  not    No  other  is  in  demand ;  the  good 


practicaily  enforced,  by  all  who  think 
aerionsly  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of 
man.  No  apology,  therefore,  can  be 
reauisite  for  placing  that  subject  the 
fint  in  order,  whicm  is  confessedly  en- 
titled to  the  highest  place  in  our  n^^ard. 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  revelation,  or 
any  reality  in  a  future  state,  that  system 
of  education  must  appear  miserably  de- 
ficient, which  leaves  out  of  its  calcula- 
tions the  interests  of  another  world,  or 
which  assigns  to  them  only  a  subordinate 
place.  The  claims  of  religion  must  not 
then  be  dismissed  with  a  formal  acknow- 
ledgmeiit,  or  an  occasional,  though  most 
respectful  reference ;  nor  can  they  be 
satisfied  by  a  mere  theoretic  pre-emi- 
nence among  other  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion. To  be  deepl}r  felt,  they  must  be' 
croastantly  viewed  in  the  light  of  that 
eternity  Which  alone  can  exhibit  them  in/ 
their  full  extent  and  force.  Religion 
will  thus  be  regarded,  not  simply  as  the 
rule,  but  as  the  most  important  business 
of  life  ;  and,  as  such,  it  must  be  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  young. 

*«  Early  impressions,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, are  universally  known  to  be  deep, 
permanent,  and  frequently  decisive  in 
their  influence  on  the  character.  Such 
as  have  a  reference  to  eternal  objects, 
cannot  then  be  too  sedulously  formed, 
or  too  anxiously  guarded.  To  be  essen- 
tially useful,  they  must  be  just,  clear, 
and 'consistent.  Keligion  must  be  re- 
presented, (and  it  should  so  appear  in 
the  example  of  those  who  recommend 
it,)  as  a  practical,  a  pervading,  and  a 
predominant  principle  of  action.  It 
must  be  regarded,  not  merely  as  the 
sure  basis  of  sound  mondify,  or  the 
only  means  of  attaining  real  dignity  of 
character,  or  of  preserving  a  uniform 
consistency  of  conduct ;  fthough,  in  this 
view,  it  is  indispensable  0  it  must  ap- 
pear not  solely  in  the  light  of  a  useful, 
or  eveu  an  essential  part  of  education  ; 
but,  as  tbe  ultimate  object  of  all  educa- 
tion ;  the  end  to  which  every  other  pur- 
suit is  to  be  rendered  subservient ;  and 
Jbr  which  nothing  that  actwdljf  comet  into 
condition  with  it^  it  too  vahtabU  tobetO'^ 
cr^ced  wiihoiU  hetitation.  This  just  prin- 
ciple, if  fully  established  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  profess  to  acknowledge  it,  would 
prevent  much  of  that  inconsistency  of 
conduct,  which  becomes  the  source  of 
so  many  painful  regrets."— pp.  55—68. 

It  ia  a  subject  of  awful  consi- 
deration that  in  the  large  propor- 
tion of  our  public  schoob,  a  cer- 
tain routine  of  acoomplishments^ 


things  of  this  world  are  attainable 
in  a  ceitain  train  of  pursuit,  and 
to  this  every  other  obiect  is  sacri- 
ficed. .  The  immortal  destinies  of 
man  are  neglected  or  set  at 
nought;  his  education  for  eter- 
nity is  deemed  of  little  worth; 
his  paramount  .interests  are  left  to 
an  idle  hazard ;  and  the  creature 
of  God  formed  by  his  hand,  and 
framed  for  his  service  here,  and 
his  glorious  presence  hereafter,  is 
treated  without  any  reference  to 
this  his  "chief  and  proper  "end." 
In  other  instances  this  is  pom- 
pously announced  as  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  the  academic 
course;  but,  alas  !  the  very  terms 
in  which  the  information  is  con- 
veyed, betray  the  most  gross  and 
mischievous  ignorance  of  the  ge- 
nuine character  of  that  which  is 
held  forth  as  the  very  basis  of  in- 
struction. We  are  happy  to  know 
that  there  are  seminaries  of  a  dif- 
ferent classy  schools  where  piety 
watches  closely  over  the  spiritu^ 
concerns  of  the  pupils,  and,  while 
forwarding  them  in  the  acquisitions 
necessary  for  this  world's  welfare, 
anxiously  inculcates  the  lessons  of 
immortality.  It  is  impossible  to 
calculate  ^e  amount  of  good  that 
is  thus  done;  appearances  may 
be  unpromising,  but  a  seed,  here- 
after to  bring  forth  much  fruit, 
may,  in  many  instances,  have 
been  sown. 

<*^It  is  painful  to  reflect,  that  every 
effort  for  die  religious  improvement  of 
the  young,  which  can  be  suggested  by 
the  deepest  interest  in  their  welfare, 
may  be  continued  for  years,  without 
any  apparent  or  certain  effect.  Yet, 
under  the  most  discouraging  circum- 
stances, it  is  at  once  a  duty  and  a  privi- 
lege, to  persevere  and  hope  to  the  end. 
That  Almighty  Being,  whose  influence 
and  blessing  can  alone  give  efficacy  to 
the  means  which  he  has  himself  pre- 
scribed, may  crown  them  with  success 
at  a  time,  and  in  a  manner,  the  most 
remote  firom  ordinaiv  apprehension.  He 
whoxonunande  his  faithfid  followers  to 
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prty  without  ceasing,  «nd  to  be  uii" 
wearied  ia  well-doing',  animates  and 
cheers  them,  with  the  consoling  assu- 
rance, that  *m  due  season,  they  shall 
reap,  if  they  faint  not.'  To  them  the 
exhortation  is  addressed,  <  In  the  mom* 
ing  sow  thy  seed,  and,  in  the  erening, 
withhold  not  thine  hand,  for  thou  know- 
est  not  which  shall  prosper,  this  or  that, 
or  whether  both  shall  be  atike  good.' 
And,  if  he  who  painted  for  a  Tisionary 
fame,  suffered  not  a  day  to  pass  without 
a  line,  what  ought  to  be  the  constant  ar- 
dour and  unwearied  diligence  of  those 
who  seek  to  trace,  in  the  infant  mind, 
,the  characters  of  heavenly  wisdom  ; 
and,  to  cultivate  those  plants  of  righte- 
ousness, which,  taking  root  on  earth, 
and  watered  by  the  dews  of  heaven, 
shall  grow,  and  for  ever  flourish,  in  the 
Paradise  of  God."— pp.  81—83. 

On  the  various  points  of  consi- 
deration connected  with — Reli- 
gious instruction— Moral  discipline 
—General  instruction — Health  and 
recreation — Order  and  domestic 
arrangement's — Intercourse  with 
parents — Teachers  in  schools — 
rrivate  governesses — much  valu- 
able and  instructive  matter  will  iSe 
found  in  this  wise  and  well-writ- 
ten treatise.  It  will  richly  repay 
a  careful  perusal,  and  we  give  it 
our  strong  recommendation. 

Before,  however,  we  lay  the 
book  aside,  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  one,  at  leasts  of  its  sug- 
gestions, to  express  a  very  decided 
disapprobation  of  the  mistaken 
view  which  has  elevated  the 
French  language  to  the  rank  of 
an  indispensable  accomplishment. 

'*<  The  value  of  French,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  justly  celebrated  works 
of  some  eminent  French  writers,  i»not 
to  J)e  overlooked.  Yet  how  many  pos* 
sess  the  key,  without  the  inclinatioB  to 
unlock  the  treasures  to  which  it  affords 
access.  The  end  is  too  frequently  for- 
gotlen  in  the  lengthened  preparation  of 
the  means ;  and  it  will  seldom  be  found 
that  young  ladies  who  have  devoted 
years  to  the  study  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, have  attained,  in  the  course  of 
that  study,  even  a  moderate  acquaintance 
with  French  literature.  Or,  if  they  have 
jread  many  French  books,  such  a  line  of 
oceopation  will  be  attended  with  little 
advantage,  if  the  more  valuable  prodoe- 
tioBs  of  the  English  classic  writers  have 
been,  treated  with  proportionate  neglect. 
Ths  tiaie  dtvoled  t»cverypwwiit  sboldd 


be  regulated  by  its  conparatlTe  impor- 
tance ;  and  they  who  are  restricted,  by 
circumstances,  to  the  enjoymeBts  of 
English  literature  alone,  probably  have 
not  so  much  to  regret  as  they  are  some- 
timeS'  disposed  to  imagine.  Their  intel- 
lectual gratifications  are  neither  few  nor 
small;  and  many  a  refined  and  highly 
cultivated  understanding  has  derived  all 
its  treasures  from  this  abundant  source." 
—pp.  253—255, 

This  is  perfectly  just,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  carrying  our  objection  much 
farther,  and  in  expressing  our  de- 
cided wish,  that  the  French  lan- 
guage were  discarded  from  the 
system  of  education,  excepting  in, 
instances  where  ignorance  would 
have  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
destined  course  of  life.  The  value 
of  its  literature  has  been  much 
exaggerated,  and  the  injurious 
qualities  of  many  of  its  most  popu- 
lar and  plausible  compositions  have 
been  most  mischievously  under- 
rated. Superstition,  infidelity,  re- 
laxed morality,  sensual  excitement^ 
give  a  baneful  character  tp  many 
of  the  most  able  and  interesting 
works  among  the  classics  of 
France,  and  we  would  rather  have 
our  youth,  both  male  and  female, 
destitute  of  the  information  which 
they  contain,  were  that  a  neces- 
siuy  ^temative,  than  give  it  to 
them  mingled  with  poison  and 
pollution. 

There  is  one  part  of  these  re- 
marks, to  which  we  feel  some 
hesitation  in  expressing  our  assent. 
The,  author  appears  to  think,  that 
some  of  the  higher  order  of  mo- 
dem works  of  fiction,  the  Scotch 
novels  for  instance,  may  be  safely 
and  even  advantageously  placed 
in  the  bands  of  youth.  We  doubt 
this,  and  should  examine  the  point 
at  some  length,  had  we  not  pre- 
viously given  it  a  partial  discus- 
sion,, and  were  it  not  probable 
that  our  attention  lAay  be  hereafter 
called  to  it.  'It  is  but  just  to  add, 
that  the  profane  and  irreligious 
porttoDS  of  those  works  are  mie- 
qoivoadly  condemned, 
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*<  RuUic  puniskmcnt,  with  its  conse- 
qveut  disgrace,  has  rarely  good  effect  on 
its  subject,  and  is  seldom  necessary  by 
way  of  example.  The  acute  sense  of 
shame  J  if  wantonly  exasperated^  will,  in 
the  end,  be  utterly  dtstroyed :  and,  al- 
though such  an  exposure  may  prevent 
the  open  repetition  of  the  fault,  no  real 
improyement  of  the  individual  who  has 
committed  it,  will  be  produced,  while 
the  disposition  of  the  mind  remains  un« 
changed.  Some  occasions  may  indeed 
arise,  on  which  a  due  regard  to  the  wel- 
£ure  of  the  other  pnpils,  a  just  prefer- 
ence of  the  many  to  the  one,  wiU  require 
tluit  the  punishment  be  equally  puhlic 


with  the  offence;  but  such  a  dMisioa 
should  be  formed  and  acted  upon  with 
the  utmost  caution.  It  should  ever  b« 
remembered,  that  humiliation  of  this 
nature  has  no  tendenqr  to  subdue  pride, 
or  to  disarm  perverseness ;  and  that  it' 
is  decidedly  unlavourable  to  the  prodne* 
tion  of  ingenuous  sorrow  for  a  fault, 
although  it  may  not  uBfrequently  prompt 
to  the  expression  of  a  sorrow  which  is 
not  ingenuous.  Public  reproofiai  also, 
however  merited,  are  more  likely  to 
irritate  the  temper,  than  to  convince  the 
understanding;  and  serious  admonitions; 
to  be  effectual,  mnst  always  be  pritate* 
Public  acknowledgments  of  fiuulto  oa 
the  part  of  children,  are  liable  to  a 
weightier  objection,  and  should  never  he 
required  of  them.  Extorted  confessions 
can  seldom  he  sincere/'-^pp.  122, 123. 


Uiterarta  Hetiibiba ;  or,  ^t  iSxioft  a^Sornt. 


A   Sovet'eign  Antidote  against  all 
Grief;    as  also  the  Benefit  of 
Affliction,  and  how  to  Husband 
it,  so  that  the  weakest  Christian 
(with  blessing  from  above  J  may 
he  able  to  support  himself  in  his 
most  miseraole  Exigents;  toge' 
ther  with    the    Victory  of  Pa* 
tience.     Fourth  impression.     By 
R.    Younge,    of    Roxwell,    in 
Essex,    ^orilegus.      pp.   260. 
1654. 
Our  correspondent  Miles,  in  the 
number  for  June,  in^oduced  to 
our  readers  the  name  of  Mr.  R. 
Younge,  of  Roxwell,  in  Essex. 
We  have  now  before-us  a  volume 
of  pamphlets  and  tracts  by  the 
same  pious  author,  and  have  pre- 
fixed to  thb  article  the  title  of  the 
first — ^in  point  of  size,  of  date,  and 
of  situation.     Upon  its  first  being 
published,  it  appears  to  have  re- 
ceived the  imprimatur  of  Thomas 
Wykesi,  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1640.      The  other  little    works 
contained  in  the  volume,  respect- 
ing which  we   propose  to    give 
some  account,  are, 

1-  *<  A  short  a0d.sM»  Wsy  to  Chmof 
viA  Sslvatloa'i  Wang,  a  sficesMry  aa4 


profitable  Tract  upon  three  fundamental 
principles  of  (the)  Christian  Religion^ 
which  few  do  indeed  know,  and  yet  he 
who  knows  them  not  cannot  be  savedji^ ' 
viz.  how  Man  was  at  first  created-— how 
he  is  now  corrupted — how  he  may  again 
be  restored ;— together  with  tile  Condi'^ 
tions  of  the  Covenant  of  Gre^,  and  to 
whom  the  Promises  of  the  OcMipel  be* 
long,  the  which  well  learned  wo«dd  keep 
Millions  out  of  Hell  that  blindlr  throng 
thither." 

2.  <<  An  experimental  Index  of  the 
Heart ;  or  Self-knowledge,  in  which  (aa 
in  a  Looking  Glass)  the  oivillest  of  Men 
may  see  what  Need  they  have  of  a  Re- 
deemer; and  that  it  most* deeply  con- 
cerns them,  with  all  Spe^d,  to  sue  out 
their  Pardon  in  Christ,  and  to  rely 
wholly  and  only  upon  Free-Grace  for 
Pardon  and  Salvation ;  except  they  pil- 
fer an  everlasting  Furnace  of  Fire  and 
Brimstone  in  HeM,  before  an  eternal 
weight  of  superabundant  Glory  in  Hea- 
ven, as  all  (most  sottishly)  do,  that  by 
Sinne  apd  Satan  are  bewitched." 

3.  «•  The  Tiyall  of  true  MOsdom; 
\idth  how  to  become  wise  indeed ;  or,  a 
choice  and  cheap  Gift  for  a  Friend,  both 
to  please  and  pleasure  him,  be  he  inferior* 
or  snpcrior ;  sinfal,  or  faithful ;  igne* 
vant^  or  intelligent." 

4.  «  A  serious  and  pathetic  Descrip-. 
tipn  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  according  to 
the  Pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
best  Expositors,  sufficient  (with  the 
Blessing  of  G<^d)  to  make  the  wonS 
M^ri  hate  Stnne  and  loye  HoUaess; 
b^  fire  Chsplecs  taken  out  of  a  Book 
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Poverty,**  he  informs  us,  that  his 
little  pieces,  printed  in  a  small 
character,  "were  in  number  two 
and  twenty;"  at  the  close  of  his 
''Description  of  Heaven  and  Hdl," 
he  advertizes,  without  mentioning 
names^  "  two  and  thirty  other 
pieces ;"  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  "  Short  and  Sure  Way,**  pub- 
lished in  the  year  166O,  the  latest 
date  that  we  have  noticed,  the 
reader  is  informed,  that  **  there 
are  also  to  be  sold  five  and  thirty 
other  pieces  of  practical  divinity 
composed  by  the  same  author." 

Some  of  his  works  vreve  sold  at 
low  prices,  and  were  to  be  had, 
togedier  with  other  places,  at  his 
town  residence,  *'by  Mooregate,** 
while  others  were  lent  upon  con- 
dition, that  the  borrowers  should 
deposite  '^  twopence  until  they  do 
return  them/*  and  others  were 
given  away.  In  short,  he  appears 
to  have  adopted  every  means  that 
an  active  mind  and  benevolent 
heart,  under  the  influence  of  truly 
evangelical  principles,  could  be 
expected  to  devise  for  the  disper« 
sion  of  divine  knowledge,  and  for 
the  inculcation  of  a  correspondent 
practice  through  thq  medium  of 
the  press.  Even  in  cases  in  which 
the  rich  were  indisposed  to  pur- 
chase, his  zeal  prompted  him  to 
obtrude  upon  their  attention  his 
little  silent  teachers.  This  remark 
is  grounded  on  the  following  note 
at  the  end  of  his  "  Poore's  Advo- 
cate." 


entitled,  The  whole  Duty  tf  a  Ckrittian, 
composed  bv  R.  Yonoge,  of  Roxwell,  in 
Essex,  Florilegus." 

5.  '*  The  Blemish  of  Government,  the 
Shame  of  Relirion,  the  Disgrace  of 
Mankind ;  or  a  Charge  drawn  up  against 
Drunkards,  and  presented  to  his  high- 
ness the  Lord  Protector,  in  the  Name  of 
all  the  sober  Party  in  the  three  Nations, 
humbly  craving  that  they  may  be  kept 
alone  by  themselves  from  infecting  others, 
compelled  to  work  and  earn  what  they 
consume,  and  that  none  may  be  suffered 
to  sell  Drink,  who  shall  either  swear  or 
be  drunk  themselves,  or  suffer  others 
within  their.  Walls." 

6.  '<  Good  Report  from  bad  Men,  no 
mean  Disparagement;  together  with  a 
Cordial  for  Christians  when  they  receive 
evil  for  well  Doing,  being  an  Arrow 
drawn  forth  of  that  sententious  Quiver, 
intitled  *  A  Chrittian  Library ;  or,  a  piea* 
tant  and  plattifuU  Pafiidise  of  practical 
Dwktky.' " 

7.  "  The  Prevention  of  Poverty,  toge- 
ther with  the  Cure  of  Melancholy,  alias 
Discontent ;  or,  the  best  and  surest  Way 
to  Wealth  and  Happiness,  being  Subjects . 
very  seasonable  for  these  Times  wherein 
all  are  poor,  or  not  pleased,  or  both, 
when  they  need  be  neither." 

B.  <*  The  Poore's.  Advocate  in  Eight 
Parts,  showing  what  an  incomparable 
Favour  it  is  to  the  rich  that  there  are 
poor  to  accept  their  Charity,  had  they 
the  Wit  to  know  it;  wherein  is  also 
made  plain  that  Bounty  and  Frugality 
is  the  best  and  surest  Way  to  Plenty ; 
with  many  other  rational  and  strong 
Inducements  to  make  Men  liberal,  were 
it  but  for  their  own  Ends,  being  enough 
(with  the  Blesdng  of  God)  to  change 
even  a  Nabal  into  a  Zaccheus." 

And,  9.  «  England's  Uhthankfulness 
striving  with  Qod*s  Goodness  for  Vic- 
tory, as  Absolem  strove  with  David, 
whether  the  Father  should  be  more 
kinde  to  the  Son,  or  the  Son  more  un- 
kinde  to  the  Father ;  or,  enough  (being 
well  weighed)  to  mdt  an  Heart  of  Ada- 
mant." 

Mr.  Younge,  it  would  appear, 
was  a  very  industrious  scribe,  in- 
fluenced by  the  most  benevolent 
motives,  and  who,  though  he  lived 
nearly  two  hundred  ye^*s  ago, 
acted,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  principles  of  our  present  reli- 
gious. Tract  Societies.  He  inci- 
dentally mentions  other  works  be- 
sides diose  already  enumerated, 
as  ibr  instance,  his  "  Sinne  Stig- 
matised." In  a  ''postscript  to 
the  pleased,*^  appended  to  the  se- 
nd part  of  Ms  <'  Prevention  of 


•  «  In  charity  to  the  poor  (and  that  to 
the  blessings  of  this  life,  all  felicity  in 
the  next  may  be  added)  these  two  mites 
arc  given  to  the  rich.  That  it  may  not 
be  thought  a  begging  business,  the  mes- 
singer  is  oidy  to  leave  them  with  the 
servant,  and  go  his  way.  If  you  please 
to  peruse  the^e,  and  the  other  six  parts, 
both  you  and  thcpoor  may  have  great 
gain  by  it,  and  God  the  glory,  whkh  is 
all  the  author  aims  at" 

He  recommends  thathis  ''Charge 
against  Drunkards,^  diould  "  be 
fixed  in  some  place  convenient  in 
every  house,  that  (by  the  blessintf^ 
of  God)  our  chUdrsD,  and  dfl* 
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Cific  estimate  of  Mr.  Younge*0 
style  or  ti^ents  as  a  writer.  We 
roust  remark,  however,  in  genera!, 
that  his  manner  is  lively  and  spi- 
rited^ oflen  sententious  and  apo« 
thegmaticy  while  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  his  language  partakes 
rather  largely  of  the  faults  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  We  shall, 
of  course,  be  understood  to  mean 
that  he  abounds  with  antitheses 
and  alliterations.  Perhaps  we 
could  not  furnish  the  reader  with 
a  fairer  specimen  of  Mr.  Younge's 
style  and  manner,  tlian  by  quot- 
ing part  of  his  address  prefixed  to 
his  "  Sovereign  Antidote." 


dren*s  diildren  may  loath  drunken- 
ness and  love  sobriety."  It  would 
i^pear,  however,  that  in  some 
cases,  Mr.  Younge's  benevolent 
exertions  were  abused. 

*'  I  h&ye  fmrnd,*'  says  he,  in  his 
'  England*!  Unthankfnlneas,'  **  by  am* 
p]e  experience,  that  many  have  a  minde 
to  read  good  books,  yea,  a  zeal  ^such  as 
it  is)  to  reclaii^  others  from  evil,  so  it 
may  cost  them  nothing,  who  otherwise 
have  no  stomack  for  e:ther ;  for  when 
the  like  was  to  be  given  about  swearing 
and  cursing,  even  the  better  sort  of  men 
and  women  could  fetch  them  by  a  thou- 
sand a  week  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  but  Mnce  they  have  been  sold  for 
^ht  a  penny,  not  one  in  a  hundred 
could  finde  in  his  heart  to.  give  that 
penny  were  it  to  save  eight  of  his  friends 
souls.  I  coald  wish  that  m^n  would  not 
fetch  them  for  base  ends,  as  one  did 
formerly  many  hundreds  of  that  against 
swearing  and  cursing  only  to  save  the 
buying  of  waste  paper." 

His  ^*  selling  pieces/'  as  he  calls 
them,  were  chiefly  dispersed  by  a 
female,  upon  whose  exertions  in 
this  way  depended  the  subsistence 
.  of  a  considerable  family.  In  thi^ 
twofold  labour  of  love,  he  seems 
again  to  have  met  with  disap- 
pointment ;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
the  second  part  of  his  *'  Poores 
Advocate,"  abrubtly  concludes  with 
the  following  paragraph. 

<<  In  these  four  sheets,  1  have  taught 
you  the  one  half  of  my  art  (how  to  be- 
come happy),  and  no  less  willing  was  I 
to  impart  the  other  half  in  the  five  fol- 
lowing sheets;  but  since  yon  expect 
them  in  iarma  pauperis,  and  leave  me  to 
pay  the  porter  also  that  brings  them  to 
you,  (for  you  look  to  have  them  at  the 
rate  I  let  your  children  and  servants  have 
the  six  giving  pieces,  as  I  call  them; 
for  the  common  good  by  every  imp^es 
sion  of  these  six  pieces  there  is  more 
than  forty  pounds  cleaiiy  lost  or  given  ; 
and  in  that  you  do  not  consider  how  the 
aelling  of  my  small  books  is  all  the  poor 
woman  does  to  maintain  herself  and  six 
more,)  I  shall  here  cast  anchor,  shorten 
my  voyage,  and  lessen  my  loss,  for 
though  I  deure  not  to  live  by  my  trade, 
yet  I  wonld  live,  eloe  my  tvade  (1  fear) 
wiU  soon  die." 

Having  given  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  our  readers,  a  loug  list  of 
pretty  lengthy  title  pages,  we  have 
left  ourselves  no  room  for  any  spe- 
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<*  No  humane  action  can  be  framed  so 
perfect,  but  it  shall  have  some  delin- 
tiucncies,  and  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  find 
fonlts  as  to  make  them*  His  bodily  pre« 
sence  (say  they)  is  mean,  and  his  speech 
contemptable.  2  Cor.  x.  It).  To  spie 
the  inconveniences  of  a  house  built  is 
nothing ;  but  to  lay  the  plot  well  at  first, 
requires  the  pate  of  a  good  contriver. 
All  alchymists  can  do  well  till  they  comfe 
to  doing ;  but  there  is  a  further  distance 
from  nothing  to  the  least  thing  in  the 
worid,  then  between  it  and  the  greatest. 

**  All  pabKqoe  actions  are  subject  to 
diverse  and  uncertain  interpretationf» 
for  a  great  many  heads  judge  of  them, 
and  mens  censures  are  as  various  as  their 
palates.  Our  writings  are  so  many  disheS} 
our  readers  guests ;  books  are  like  facet; 
that  which  one  admires,  another  slights. 
Why,  some  will  condemne  what  they  do 
as  little  understand  as  thev  do  them- 
selves ;  others,  the  better  a  thing  is,  the 
lesse  they  like  it.  The^  hate  him  (saith 
Amos)  that  rebuketh  m  the  gate,  and 
they  abhor  him  that  speaketh  uprightly. 
Amos  V.  10.  Yon  knew  Herod*s  festered 
conscience  could  not  endure  John  Bap- 
tists plaister  of  truth.  A  galled  back 
loves  not  the  curry  combe.  A  deformed 
face  loaths  the  true  glass.  Yea,  as  no- 
thing is  more  bitter  then  honey  to  hira 
that  hath  the  jaundise,  so  nothing  more 
hatefull  to  the  desperately  wicked  then 
good  council ;  like  Balaam,  they  grudge 
to  be  stayed  in  the  way  to  death,  and  file 
upon  those  that  oppose  thehr  perdition. 
And  how  should  they  other  then  mis- 
carry, who  have  a  pirate  (the  flesh)  for 
their  guide  ?  So  that  if  a  maa  should 
observe  the  winde  of  applause,  he  should 
never  sowe;  or  regard  the  clouds  of 
aspersion,  he  should  never  reap^  But 
C  had  rather  hazard  the  censure  of  some, 
then  hinder  the  good  of  othersli  whem- 
foie  i  have  added  to  the  former  selected 
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flowcn,  $s  many  more,  whence  aov 
•sedulous  bee  may  load  hiaiaelf  wiiiv. 
booey." 

Mr,  Youngc  may  be  designated 
a  discursive  writer,  abounding  (to 
borrow  from  another  department 
of  literature)  in  episodes,  enter- 
jected  or  appended,  as  occasion 
seems  to  have  ofTered  itself.  His 
"  Sovereign  Antidote,"  contains 
three  *'  praiers,*'  one  for  the  morn- 
ing ;  one  for  the  evening,  which 
the  author  advises  to  "  be  per- 
formed before  supper,  and  not 
when  ifre  are  more  prone  to  sleep 
then  to  pray ;"  and  another,  which 
the  writer  tdls  us  may  "  be  used 
at  any  time/'  This  pamphlet  con- 
cludes with  a  tract,  entitled  "  The 
State  of  a  Christian  lively  set  forth 
-  by  an  Allegorie  of  a  Ship  under 
Sajrle,"  in  which  Mr.  Younge 
spiritualizes  beyond  all  reasonable 
bounds.  His  "  Inscription  of 
Heaven  and  Hell,"  in  like  manner, 
concludes  with  "  A  Warning  for 
Swearers,"  respecting  whom  he 
tdls  us,  *'  the  language  of  hell  is 
so  familiar  with  many  of  them, 
that  blasphemy  is  become  their 
mother  tcmgue,"  To  his  '^  Charge 
against  Drunkards,"  <»ie  of  the 
sevelrest  philippics  i^ainst  intem- 
perate drinking  that  ever  was 
written,  is  appended  an  "^  Offer, of 
Help  to  Drowning  Men/* 
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Fettiplace. 
We  are  miable  to  assign  a  date  to 
this  little  volume,  which,  within 
a  very  unattractive  exterior,  con- 
tains much  excellent  and  substan- 
tial lAatter.  Neither  have  we  been 
able,  on  a  short  notice,  to  ascer- 
tain any  thing  farther  respecting 
thelftuthor  than  is  communicated 
hy  hinted  in  the  Dedication  and 
Wfefkce.  From  the  first  we  learn, 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Esta- 
jblished  Church,  and  from  the  se- 
cond, that  he  wrote  this  book  in 
iris  seventieth  y'wir-  He  betrays, 
however,  but  slight  traces  of  see- 


none 
ever  of  the  debility  of  age.  His 
little  work,  of  about  250  pa^^ 
shows  him  to  have  been  a  pious 
Christian,  and  a  sound  dieologian. 
Iiy  sentiment,  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  moderate  but  decided  Cal- 
vinist,  stating  his  views  with  great 
clearness,  and  defending  them  by 
vigorous  argument,  and  unanswer- 
able Scripture  references.  It  would 
have  giveil  us  pleasure  to  cite  ^e 
whole  of  the  well-reasoned  para- 
graphs ip  which  '  a  refutes  the 
doctrihe  of  conditional  election, 
but  as  the  greater  portion  of  this 
article  will  necessarily  consist  of 
extract,  we  can  only  make  room 
for  the  last.  Having  proved  that 
election  is  not  the  consequence  of 
foreknowledge,  with  respect  either 
to  the  right  use  of  man's  free-will, 
to  &ith,  or  to  works,  he  proceeds 
as  follows. 

"Now  if  it  shall  be  here  farther  ob- 
jected that  either  all  or  any  one  of  these 
false  causes  were  from  all  etemi^  botk 
foreseen  and  accented  in  Christ  as  causes 
of  our  election,  (which  are,  indeed,  so 
accepted,  as  the  means  ordained  to  sal- 
vation,) I  am  here  bold  farther  to  affirm 
fbr  sacred  and  undeniable  truth,  that  erea 
Christ  himself,  with  all  his  merits,  is 
not  the  impulsive  cause  of  our  election. 
Neither  is  here  ought  taken  away  or  in 
'the  least  diminish^  from  the  great  glory 
either  of  his  name  or  office ;  seeiiig 
the  question  is  not  here  touching  the 
meritorious  cause  of  our  salvatioa; 
which  we  all  with  joyfulness  and  thaak- 
fulness  of  heart  acknowledge  Christ  to 
be,)  but  about  the  cause  of  God*s  de- 
cree of  dection;  which  blessed  aad 
eternal  decree  ordains  even  Christ  hia- 
self  (as  Mediatour)  to  be  elected,  and 
the  head  of  the  elect,  and  the  fonndatioa 
or  chief  comer  stone,  on  wiash.  the 
blessed  execution  of  God's  decree  in 
our  election  must  stand  for  ever;  asd 
therefore  it  is  moctt  truly  affirmed  bj  & 
Paul,  Ephos.  i.  4,  that  we  are  elected  « 
Omtto  iwm  fmnjfier  Ckristum)  in  Christ, 
not  for  Ghnst.  So  that  although  it 
may  be  truly  said,  tiuit  God  froB  aH 
eternity  decreed  to  save  man  for  the 
merits  of  Christ,  yet  it  cannot  be  so 
truly  said,  that  fbr  Christ's  merit  he  de- 
creed man's  salvation.  For  salvation  is 
one  thing  and  the  decree  of  saivatioB 
another;  and  as  the  things,  so  the 
causes  of  either  i^  different.  And  tbot 
you  see  the  love  of  the  Father  to  preceed 
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Hn  order,)  the  mission  of  the  Son. 
The  elect  likewise  are  said  even  hy 
Christ  himself  to  be  given  unto  him, 
John  17.  They  cannot  therefore  be  said 
to  be  elected  by  his  merit."— pp.  28,  29. 

Tbe  arrangement  of  the  work  is 
simple/  but  effective,  and  very 
much  of  the  kind  which  was  not 
iinfrequ«iit  about  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The 
subject  under  consideration  is  first 
stated  and  discussed,  then  follow 
"  Pious  Admonitions,"  or  "  Holy 
Cautions,"  upon  t^e  preceding  me- 
ditations, and  each  section  is  closed 
with  a  prayer.  Of  these  devo- 
tional exercises,  we  shall  msert  an 
example. 


"THE  PRAYER. 

*'  O  Eternity,  Eternity,  Etemjty,  who 
ever  wert,  and  art,  and  art  to  come,  the 
ever  blessed  fountain  of  my  Bein^,  the 
quiet  center  of  my  rest,  and  happy  end 
of  my  desires,^how  sweet  is  thy  remem- 
brance to  my  imprisoned  soul  \  O  since 
I  cannot  comprehend  thee,  let  me  be 
gratiously  comprehended  of  thee.  Let 
the  height  of  thy  mercv  swallow  up  the 
depth  of  my  misery  ;  tnat  so  death  may 
be  swallowed  up  of  victory,  corruption 
of  immortality,  and  humane  frailty  of 
eternal  glory.  Grant  this,  dear  Father, 
for  thine  eternal  lore  sake  In  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous.    Amen," — ^p.  19. 

His  statement  of  the  a  priori 
reasoning  for  the  being  of  a  God 
is  exceedingly  acute,  and  displays 
much  conversance  with  the  abstract 
considerations,  and  arguinentati^ 
deductions,  connected  with  that 
intricate  question,  while  the  subse- 
quent appeal  to  the  works  oi  crea- 
tion, and  the  intellectual  nature  of 
man,  is  written  with  great  spirit. 

''  Look  now  upon  the  glorious  fabrick 
of  the  universe,  and  thou  shalt  there  see^ 
the  footsteps  of  a  Sacred  Deity,  even  in 
tbe  very  least  and  despicable  being; 
wbat  creature  canst  thou  behold  atten- 
tively, and  not  discern  the  wisdom  of 
the  great  Creatour  ? 

**  Cooader  next,  I  pray  thee,  the  vast 
extent,  incomparable  beauty,  constant 
motion,  and  regular  courses  of  the  hea- 
yens,  adorned  with  innumerable  stars, 
(most  of  them  in  inagnitude  surpassing 
the  whole  globe  of  the  earth,)  beautified 
with  diversity  of  planets,  (each  of  them 
placed  at  its  several  orb,)  and  these  so 
<|uaUfied  witii  divers  i^id  unequal  ma* 


tions,  that  they  neither  move  together, 
nor  are  the  least  impediment  each  unto 
other.  Consider  likewise  that  these 
motions  are  not  for  themselves  but  for 
other  more  inferiour  and  subordinate 
bodies,  which  (as  thou  daily  seest)  are 
moved  and  altered  by  the  air  and  other 
elements,  those  by  th&  divers  motions  of 
the  moon  and  influences  of  the  superiour 
planets,  and  all  these  by  that  one  and 
constant  motion  of  that  highest  orb  or 
'  sphear,  bevond  which  thou  canst  not  (la 
nature)  place  a  farther  being.  Now 
philosophy  will  tell  thee,  that  what- 
soever is  moved,  must  of  neceroity  be 
moved  of  another:  seeing,  therefore^ 
that  the  first  motion  cannot  move  itself^ 
it  must  from  thence  follow  that  some* 
.thing  else  must  move  it ;  and  if  I  sha^l 
farther  ask  thee  (as  in  reason  of  neces- 
sity I  must,)  who  moveth  that  which 
moveth  this,  thou  must  still  be  driven 
UQto  infinite  of  movers,  until  at  last 
thou  art  compel'd  to  rest  apd  terminate 
^n  One,  who  movsth  all«  and  is  not 
moved  of  another,  and  that  is  God."— 
pp.8,  9. 

The  second  chapter  is  intitled, 
"  I  Of  the  ever  blessed,  sacred,  and 
mysterious  Trinity  in  Unity,"  and 
concludes  the  didactic  part  of  the 
first  section.  The  last  parag^raph 
is  excellent. 

'*  Hitherto  I  hare  k^[l  thee  by  the 
light  of  nature  huo  thosi^  iiitricaie  and 
endless  paths  which  lead  thee  to  the 
knowledge  of  an  eternal  Beifif,^,  wherein 
I  hope  thou  Jiaat  (bath  sHffly/ftnd  with 
satisfaction)  so  far  wnUved  as  to  behold 
him  three  in  out! :  whith  is  that  sitcred 
and  eternal  Fouarain  of  Lf>vc/  frotii 
whence  do  dally  flow  theac  rivulets  of 
comforts  to  the  guulss  ntid  bodies  of  th@ 
saints.  It  now  Ti'iHAmeth  that  I  lead 
thee  yet  farther,  frtini  this  dimmer  and 
more  uncomfortnbhi  light  [in  whtch  thou 
hast  already  onelj  seen  a  smnll  gUmps. 
of  what  this  hlesi^ed  Being  is  iu  it  self) 
unto  that  greater  and  fur  mare  blessed 
light  of  grace,  wherein  thou  mayst  be- 
hold him  as  he  i«  to  the«  :  that  be  is  thy 
God,  emhracin^  thee  from  all  eternity 
(in  the  bosome  of  bis  blessed  Son,  by 
the  powerful  operation  of  his  ever  blessed 
Spirit)  as  his  beloivd  hucI  adopted  child  s 
this  is  that  truly  bleas^  m^ht  of  this 
m}'Sterious  Trinity  in  Unity ^  which  (in 
this  thy  pilgriniage  on  earth)  will  bring 
true  rest  and  t^omfort  to  thy  £onI^  and 
safely  guide  thee  iq  the  swe^t  fnii  tioa  of 
eternity :  thou  see^t  here  darkly  aa  in  a 
glass ;  thou  shak  there  sec  m  thou  art 
seen,  even  fkce  to  face  ;  the  bright  re* 
flection  of  that  e?cr  blessed  vision  of 
God  shall  he  all  in  all  unto  lliee  i  to  ad-* 
mire  him,,  to  adore  hiia>  Uy  lofe  Miiij,  to 
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cnJoT  him,  and  (in  that  blessed  and  eter-^ 
Old  Son  of  his  love)  to  test  in  him  for 
ever :  unto  which  eternity  of  blessedness 
the  Lord  in  mercy  brinff  both  thee  and 
me,  and  all  that  Joyfully  expect  the 
blessed  dar  of  his  appearing.  Amen." — 
FP.U,1&. 

Mr.  Fettipkce  then  goes  on  to 
describe^  The  stupendous  love  of 
Grod  in  our  election  in  Christ — 
The  ineffable  love  of  God  unto 
man  in  the  hypostatical  union-— 
The  siijner's  ungodly  distrust  of 
God's  mercy  in  Christ— The  great 
danger  of  presuming  too  hx  upon 
the  ridi  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus— The  sweetness,  easiness, 
and  pleasantness  of  the  ways  of 
God — ^The  true  repentance  never 
to  be  repented  of-^The  intictng 
enemies^f  the  soul. — In  this  chap- 
ter he  suggests  various  *'  holy 
helps"  for  the  prevention  of  sin, 
in  a  series  of  important  considera- 
tions, which  he  closes  in  the  fol- 
lowing impressive  exhortation. 

"  Ifk  the  last  ptaee  consider  of  the 
aoble  extract  of  thy  soul,  in  whose  most 
blessed  image  created,  with  what  glo- 
rious sovereignty  invested,  with  what 
dUvine  faculties  mdued,  with  what  snb- 
Ume  knowledge  inlightened,  unto  whom 
most  richly  espous^,  with  what  costly 
robes  arrayed,  with  what  rich  jewels 
adorned,  and  unto  what  inheritance 
adopted :  God  is  tbj  heavenly  Father,  in 
whose  image  of  holiness  and  sovereignty 
tfaon  wert  happily  created,  that  fiioa 
Slightest  be  holv  as  he  ia  holv^  and 
thereby  be  also  happy  as  he  is  happy  ; 
that  thou  mightest  also  be  sovereign 
lord,  both  of  the  creature  and  thine  own 
affections,  to  rule  and  govern  them  as 
'loyal  and  obedients  subjects,  that  so 
reason  might  command  passion,  and 
grace  over-mle  nature :  The  supream 
excellency  of  thy  sublime  knowledge  is 
to  know  God,  and  in  him  thine  own 
eternal  happiness,  the  blessed  and  the 
only  end  of  thy  creation :  Christ  Jesus 
is  the  blessed  bridegroom  of  thy  soul, 
with  the  pretious  robe  of  whose  own 
righteousness  thou  art  most  richly  ar- 
rayed, with  whose  divine  graces  most 
costly  adorned,  unto  whose  most  blessed 
and  eternal  inheritance  (even  those  happy 
mansions  of  thy  heavenly  countrey  most 
gloriouslyprepared  for  thee)  most  justly 
fntitled  :  Wilt  thou  now  (with  propbane 
Esau)  lose  all  this,  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage, for  a  vun,  short,  sinful,  seeming 
phMsuie?   Whose    bec^nniog    is   folly, 


whose  continuance  shame, .  whose  end 
misery :  O  consider,  I  earnestly  beg  of 
thee,  and  again  1  say  consider  (as  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  momeut  to  thee)  how 
great  a  sin  thon  committest  (in  yielding 
to  temptations)  by  dishonouring  thy 
God,  in  defacing  this  his  holy  image, 
and  in  debasing  thia  thine  own  sovereign- 
ty, to  the  slavery  6f  sin  and  Satan :  ia 
darkening  the  bi^ht  beama  of  thine  il- 
luminated understanding,  by  the  misty 
clouds  of  sensuality :  in  losing  thy  first 
love,  and  prostituting  thy  desires  unto  a 
stranger,  the  sinful  pleasures  and  de- 
lights of  worldly  vanities  r  by  defiling 
t^s  thy  wedding  garment,  with  the  spots 
and  blemishea  of  sin  and  shame:  in 
pawning  all  thy  pretious  jewels  of  his 
heavenly  graces,  for  the  base  counter- 
feits of  carnal  delights.  .  And  last  of  all, 
which  is  the  summe  of  all,  in  losing 
Christ,  the  blessed  bridegroom  of  thy 
soul,  and  all  his  heavenly  treasures,  for 
the  vain  and  empty  shadows  of  the  fulse 
and  sinful  pleasures  of  thia  present  world. 
Be  strong  therefore,  and  resist  the  fowl- 
ness  of  &ese  close  temptaUons ;  if  the 
combat  be  sharp,  the  conquest  will  be 
sweet  t  say  therefore  cheerfiiUy  with  the 
spouse  in  the  Canticles,  Cant.  5. 3.  <  I 
have  put  off  my  coat,  how  shall  I  put  it 
on  ?  I  have  washed  my  feet,  how  shaH 
I  fowl  them  ?'  I  have  put  off  my  filthy 
garment  of  sin  and  uncleanness,  how 
shall  I  agfdn  return  unto  it  ?  1  have 
washed  the  feet  of  my  carnal  affections 
in  the  pretious  blood  of  my  blessed  Sa- 
viour, by  whose  perfSret  obedience  (which 
hath  fully  satisfied*  for  my  disobedience) 
they  are  now  become  white  as  snow; 
how  shall  I  again  fowl  them  with  the 
filthy  mire  of  sin  and  uncleanness  ^ 
When  thou  art  thus  blessedly  resolved, 
by  this^  thy  spiritual  resistance,  thy  spi- 
ritual enemy  will  soon  give  ground,  and  , 
thou  shalt  both  have  courage  in  the 
fight,  and  triumph  ia  the  victory.*' — 
pp.  119-121. 

He  then  ^ets  forth^  TheJblessed 
state  of  the  righteous,  in  the  safe^ 
of  their^foundation  by  faith,  upon 
the  blessed  comer-stone,  Christ 
Jesus;  and  in  the  honour,  beaaty, 
strength,  and  safety  of  their  spiri- 
tual building — ^The  sad  and  de- 
plorable state  of  the  wicked  —The 
charact^  and  supports  of  the  sin- 
cere Christian — The  character  and 
holy  exercises  of  Uie  true  zealot. 

'^  I  am  now  come,"  he  writes,/*  to 
shew  tbee  the  true  zealot,  whose  fer- 
vency is  in  the  spirit,  whose  conversa- 
tion in  heaven,  whose  only  aim  and  end 
^ncerely,  and  intirely  Gods  glory»  dS^ 
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and  in  all  things  to  be  nmr^e  like  unto 
thee  (sin  only  excepted)  thit  tboti  niayst 
thereby  cast  off  tliy  fiUky  garment  of 
corruption  and  mortality,'  and  be  richly  - 
clothed  upon  with  incorruption  and 
glory;  that  so  hereafter ' thou  mayst 
both  safely  and  joyfully  see  him  face  to 
^e,  of  which  thou  hast  a  sweet  and 
safe  assurance  by  the  blessed  earnest  of 
his  holy  Spirit  in  thee,  which  witnesseth 
unto  thee,  that  tbou  art  his  beloved 
child,  and  one  of  those  blessed  ones 
that  is  belonging  to  his  spiritual  build- 
iflg. 

«  This  18  that  stone  of  value,  that 
pretious  stone  of  most  inestimable  price, 
(infinitely  transcending  all  the  pretious 
stones  of  highest  value  and  of  richest 
ornament)  that  lieth  hid  in  this  our 
spiritMal  building,  even  in  the  broken 
and  the  contrite  hearts  of  us  his  spiritual 
people,  whereby  we  are  internally  most 
highly  honoured:  the  King's  daughter- 
(the  truly  regenerate  soul)  is  all  glorious 
within ;  which  inward  glory  S.  Peter  tells 
us,  1  Pet.  3.  4.  <  is  the  hidden  man  of  ^ 
the  heart.'  Now  consider  to  thine  end- 
less comfort,  how  great  an  honour  thou 
receivest  by  this  inward  entertainment  of 
thy  Saviour.  Every  heart  of  nmn  that 
hath  not  Christ  Jesus  hid  in  it  is  a  stony 
heart,  and  thereby  utterly  incapable  of 
the  least  impression  of  mercy  ;  where)  y 
it  becomes  the  vessel  of  wrat^,  and  so 
wofuUy  subjected  to  eternal  mine.  Now 
(to  thy  souls  refreshment)  by  this  in- 
ward honour  which  Christ  eonfers  upon 
thee,  in  taking  from  thee  thy  stony 
heart,  and  giving  thee  an  heart  of  flesh  ; 
(an  humble,  contrite  and  obedient  heart) 
thou  art  yet  farther  honoured' in  this  thy 
spiritual  building,  by  these  following 
ornaments  beatowed  on  his  elect.  He 
.^        ,      .         J      1^  ^i.       finds  us  walla  of  clay,  frail  and  mo- 

After  having  dwelt  on  tbe  mcntary,  and  leaves  us  walls  of  marble, 
'^  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  strong  and  durable,  even  lasting  to 
life,  ^the  terrors  and  anUuements  eternity ;  he  finds  us  bare  and  naked 
of  an  unprepared  death,  and  the    f  ^"^  P"!^  and  broken  by  the  flaws  and 
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rected  and  guided  by  Gods  word,  whose 
holy  fervency  is  pretious  in  Gods  eye, 
and  whose  praise  is  not  of  men  but  of 
God. 

"  The  true  zealot  is  he,  whose  gra- 
tious  heart,  seriously  considering  of  the. 
stupendious  and  unutterable  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus  tinto  him,  is  now  (by 
Gods  h^y  Spirit,  sweetly  working  in 
him)  seriously  and  fully  resolved  to  for- 
sake this  evil  world,  and  wholly  and 
sincerely  to^ve  himself  up  a  living  sa- 
crifice to  Christ  and  his  service,  and  with 
ardency  of  love  and  fervency  of  affection 
to  iiideavour  daily  to  promote  his  glory. 

«  This  is  that  holy  fire,  that  both 
kindles  bis  affections,  and  inflames  his 
actions ;  that  makes  those  happy  souls 
that  are  acquunted  with  it,  an  holy 
people  unto  God,  and  zealous  of  good 
works }  that  makes  them*  spiritual,  as 
God  is  spiritual ;  that  burns  up  all  the 
hay  and  stubble,  the  dross  and  filth  of 
their  corrupt  natures,  and  leaves  nothing 
remaming,  but  what  is  suitable  to  its 
self.  This  was  that  holy  fire,  that  made 
Darid's  heart  wax  hot  within  him,  Psal. 
39.  4.  and  so  grat^ously  inflam'd  the 
hearts  of  Gods  elect  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  that  it  cheerfully,  and  joyfully, 
and  thankfully,  carried  them  through 
the  strongest  of  temptations,  and  fiercest 
of  afflictions :  and,  which  is  the  summe 
of  all,  this  is  that  which  eateth  up  Gods 
children,  and  makes  themxif  terrestrial, 
coelestial,  angelical,  seraphical,  of  all 
the  divine  graces  approaching  nearest  to 
the  divine  nature,  from  whose  refulgent 
rales,  his  blessed  angels  have  both  light 
and  heat,  whereby  their  glorious  natures 
are  inflam'd  with  holy  ardency  to  love 
him,  and  joyfully  and  fervently  to  exe- 
cute his  holy  will."— pp.  218,  219. 


severity  and  eternity  of  punish- 
ment after  death/'  he  closes  with 
offering  certain  "  heavenly  helps," 
t^o  "  weak,  doubting,  and  discon- 
solate Christians."  Liberal  as  our 
citations  have  been  from  this  in- 
teresting little  volume,  we  shall 
venture  on  one  more. 

**  In  the  first  place  then,  here  thou 
mayst  with  joy  and  safety  spiritually 
behold  this  blessed  corner-sone  Christ 
Jesus  (on  whom  by  faith  thou  raisest  up 
thy  spiritual  building)  thy  God  blessed 
for  evermore  (whom  before  thou  coulde^t 
not  behold  and  live)  now  so  entirely  lov- 
ing and  so  highly  honouring  thee,  as  to 
be  clothed  with  thy  frail  and  infirm  flesh. 


breaches  sin  hath  made  in  us,  and  leaves 
us  clothed  walls,  hang'd  with  the  rich 
robes  of  his  own  righteousness ;  he  finds 
us  dead,  and  leavs  us  liring  walls ;  he 
finds  us  weak  and  tottering  walls,  not 
only  falling,  but  already  fallen,  even  . 
unto  bell  it  self,  and  leaves  us  standing 
and  upright  walls,  aspiring  to  the  high- 
est heavens :  and  such  high  honour  have 
all  his  saints  in  relation  to  themselves, 
as  they  are  true  believers,  and  so  belong- 
iqg  to  this  spiritual  building. 

<'  Secondly,  Christ  in  an  honour  to 
thee  in  respect  of  others  ths.t  are  true 
believers,  all  of  them  ej^hibiting  mutual 
honour  each  unto  other;  insomuch  as 
they  are  all  living  |tones  digged  out  of 
tbe  same  spiritual  rock  Christ  Jesus» 
sent  into  one  and  the  same  foundation, 
for  the  Joint  raiaiiig  up  of  one  and  the 
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same  spiritual  building :  In  each  of  which 
lieth  a  magnetick  vertue  of  drawing  and 
inviting  a  mutual  honour  to  the  whole, 
which  IS  an  honour  likewise  unto  every 
true  believer,  in  respect  of  his  blessed 
DellowBhip  and  communion  with  the 
saints,  those  excellent  ones  of  the  earth, 
the  sweetest  and  the  choicest  of  all  com- 
pany amongst  the  sons  of  men. 

**  Thirdly,  Christ  is  an  honour  to  thee 
in  respect  of  unbelievers  themselves,  im* 
posing  heavy  burthens  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  faithful,  by  wrongs  and  izguries, 
by  cruelty  and  oppression,'  by  perse- 
cution, avid  other* most  unjust  vexation ; 


how  great  is  their  honour  then,  in 
Christ's  owning  of  them  to  belong  to 
him,  in  his  protecting,  comforting  and  ^ 
acknowledging  of  them  to  be  his  honoup- 
able  members,  his  chosen  jewels,  who  is 
the  King  of  glory."— pp.  137—139. 

There  are  two  or  Uiree  passages 
against  whidi  we  might  be  dw« 
posed  to  raise  objections^  but  wfiere 
we  have  found  so  much  of  genuine 
excellence,  we  had  rather  poise 
than  blame. 


ANALYTICAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Memory  of  the  Just.  A  Sermon^ 
delivered  at  Trevor  Chapel^  Bmmp- 
ion,  Oct.  19,  1823,  on  occasion  of 
tite  Death  of  Edward  Powell,  Es^. 
of  Knightshridge,  By  John  Mori- 
Mm. — London:  Holds  worth,  1823. 
Mr  Powell  was  a  man,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Morison,  of  "  singu- 
lar piety,  and  remarkable  benevo- 
lence," and  we  have  been  much 
interested  by  the  spirited  sketch  of 
his  life  and  character,  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  sermon  before  us.  In 
his  early  life,  he  had  to  struggle 
with  considerable  difficulties,  and 
with  strong  temptations  to  deviate 
from  strict  integrity,  arising  from 
the  embarrasfling  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placcfd.  He  i^ith- 
stood,  however,  every  seduction, 
and  surmounted,  by  patient  and 
honest  industry,  all  the  obstacles 
to  the  acquisition  of  moderate,  but 
,  sufficient  fortune;  the  blessing  of 
God  was  upon  his  servant,  and  it 
was  never  forfeited  by  that  species 
ojp  rebellion  against  Him,  which 
consists  in  an  undue  attachment  to 
earthly  possessions.  Mr.  Powell 
held  his  property  with  the  feelings 
of  a  steward,  and  discharged  his 
trust  with  eminent  fidelity  and  libe- 
ralitv.  He  expended  large  sums 
in  the  republication  of  valuable 
works  for  gratuitous  distribution; 
he  was  ever  ready  for  the  efiectual, 
though  unostentatious  relief  of  dis- 
,  tress,  and,  though  a  member  of  the 
Bstabliflhed  Church,  eontributed 
|M^7  to  the  ^TQctioa  of  Trovor 


Chapel.  An  interesting  anecdote 
is  given  by  Mr.  Morison,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  secret  munificence  of 
this  admirable  man. 

^*  A  notable  instance  of  tbis  kind  totSk 
place  a  few  years  ago.  The  author  had 
mentioned  to  him  the  ease  of  a  respect- 
able minister  m^o  was  then  stifi^iing 
considerable  privations.  No  application, 
indeed,  ifas  made  at  the  time  for  assist- 
ance, nor  did  the  author  hear  any  oMre 
of  the  matter  for  several  months.  At 
last,  however,  the  minister,  unable  any 
longer  to  retain  the  secret  in  his  own 
breast,  waited  on  the  anthor,  and  told 
him  that  a  gentleman,  of  whom  he  iiad 
no  pi^vions  knowledge,  had  sent  a  note 
to  him,  requesting  Mm  to  call  at  his 
house  when  first  he  eame  to  town ;  he  did 
so,  and  after  being  asked  a  few  'delicate 
questions  about  his  circumstances,  his 
unexpected  t>enefactor  put  a  sealed  note 
into  bis  hand,  requesting  him  to  conceal 
the  fact  from  Mr.  M.  who  had  informed 
him  of  his  case.  When  the  note  was 
opened,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  cheque 
on  a  London  banker,  for  twenty-five 
pounds.*' — pp.  33^  34,  note. 

From  Proverbs  x.  7i  Mr.  Morison 
has  given  an  animated  and  eloqvient 
disconrse.  He  1.  1^0»crr6estAedbi- 
racter  of  the  put  man.^-^*  Exkihits 
the  claims  of  the  just  man  to  posthu- 
mous renown. — 3.  Sh^^s  how  far  the 
mind  and  habits  of  the  deceased  were 
formed  on  the  sacred  model  of  the  texL 
On  all  these  points  much  interest-, 
ing  illustration  and  impressive  in* 
struction  occur.  The  following  ex- 
tract is  ai  £ajr  specimen  of  the 
compoMtion  a«(  wiM  as  of  the  a^^ 
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fnent,  and  it  will  fally  jastify  our 
praise. 

"  In  vain,  my  brethren,  do  we  rank 
onrselres  among  *  the  just,'  according 
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to  the  divine  estimate,  if  sin  is  yet  the 

element  of  our  minds;  if  '  holiness  to 

the  Lord '  is  not  distinctly  written  upon 

tbe  whole  of  our  deportment.    What ! 

shall  we  be  the  '  temple  of  the  Holy 

Ghost,'  and  yet  consecrated  to  *  the  god 

of  this  world  ?'    Shall  we  be  the  subject 

of  that  *  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath 

made  us  free,'  and  yet  remain  under  the 

bondage  of  an  unreclaimed  aposti^  ? 

Skall  we  live  under  the  smile  of  a  recon- 
.  cUed  God,  be  permitted  to  call  him  our 

Father,  and  taste  the  infinite  sweets  of  fel- 

lowsnip  with  bijn,  and  yet  be  wanting  in 

any  branch  of  outward  morality,— in  jus- 
tice, in  purity,  in  a  dauntless  resistance 

of  the  concupiscence  of  a  world  that 

lieth  in  the  wicked  one  ?  It  surely  can- 
not be !     If  there  be  any  element  in 

which  not  only  '  godliness,'  but  an  ele- 
vated and  pure  morality  may  be  culti- 
vated with  success,  it  is,  beyond  ques- 
tion, the  element  pf  faith  in  the  Son  of 

God.    Here  it  is  that  all  the  motives, 

and  all  the  agencies,    from  which  an 

unequivocal  holiness  may  spring,    are 

anaply  supplied.  And  where,  I  ask,  have 

such  specimens  of  all  that  is  '  lovely  and 

of  good  report '  been  seen,  as  among  the 

h«mble  followers  of  the  Lamb  ?     Our 

enemies  themselves  being  judges,  some 

of  the  most  luxuriant  plants  of  righieous- 

ness,  and  purity,  and  beneficence,  have 

sprung  up  and  nourished  in  this  consc- 

cnited  soil.    And  could  we  but  conceive 

Of  a  man,  in  every  particular,  formed  on 

«  Quietly  active,— calmly  ardent,  kind. 
Yet  firm  of  purpose,  resolute  of  mind  ; 
Unchilled  by  age,  cheerful  in  loneliest  hours 
Of  widov/ed  solHudc ;  with  failing  powers 
Still  happy,— happier  as  he  neared  the  goal. 
And  the  receding  world  forsook  his  soul. 
Yet  patient  to  the  last ; — so  lived,  so  died. 
One  whom  the  World  ne'er  heard  of  in  its  pride . 
But  'tis  a  specticle  which  angels  love. 
Those  holy  ones  who  bear  the  saint  above. 
Who  watch  his  steps,  and  wait  upon  his  prayer, 
^    .  See  in  this  fallen  world  no  sight  more  fair. 

Than  such  a  Christian,  hoary— ripe  for  bliss, — 
Than  the  calm  Sunset  of  a  life  like  this."— p.  40. 

Mr.  Powell  died  in  his  STthyear. 


the  model  of  *  the  everlasting  gospel,' 
what  'an  object  of  admiration  would  lie 
present!  But,  oh,  if  amidst  so  many 
disadvantages,  Christianity  can  produce 
those  stupendous  effects  which  we  daily 
see  attending  its  march,  what  will  be  its 
ultimate  triumph  in  the  world  6f  spirits, 
where  it  alone  will  be  the  element  of 
every  heart,  and  the  burden  of  every 
song !  Till  we  shall  witness  these  tri- 
umphs, let  us  rejoice  in  the  thought, 
that  no  system  teaches  such  a  lofty  mo«- 
rality  as  the  gospel,  and  that  no  one  has 
succeeded  to  an  equal  eltent,  in  im- 
planting the  lessons  which  it  tiught. 
To  the  characters  of  <  the  just,'  of  sin- 
cere believers,  we  invite  attention.  Are 
they  not  *  the  living  episties  of  Christ  ?' 
And  may  they  not  be  '  known  and  read 
of  all  men  ?'  In  every  moral,  and  so- 
cial, and  religious  point  of  view,  are 
they  not  a  reproach  alike  to  the  self- 
righteous  and  profaiSe  ?  And  although 
they  sound  not  the  trumpet  of  their  own 
deeds,  yet  their  *  works '  praise  them 
<  in  the  gate,'  and  conscience  yields  to 
their  many  virtues  an  involuntary  ho- 
mage."—pp.  10—12. 

A  poem,  by  Mr.  Josiab  Conder, 
"  to  the  memory"  of  Mr.  Powell, 
is  distinguished  by  that  gentleman's 
well-known  talent.  The  piety  aod 
high  poetic  feeling  by  which  it  is 
pervaded,  would  have  induced  us 
to  transfer  it  entire  to  our  pages, 
bad  such  a  step  been  perfectly  fair. 
We  shall  only  venture  oh  the  con- 
cluding section. 


Waiki  in  the  Country;  or  CfmHian 
Sketches  of  Scenery ^  Xt/*,  and  Cfm- 
fader,  in  famUiar  LeUers,     12mo. 
3#.  Bd,    London :  Nisbet. 
This  volume  of  sketches  is  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  describe  the  ef- 
fect of  scenery  and  circumstances 
on  the  mind  of  the  Christian,  when 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  duty  or 


-the  pursuit  of  innocent  gratification. 
The  writer  is  evidently  a  man  of 
active  intellect,  and  his  '*  walks'* 
appear  to  have  been  productive  of 
good  eflfects  in  various  ways.  While 
bis  eye  explored  the  beauties  of 
creation,  his  heart  was  filled  with 
gratitude  and  love  to  the  gracious 
Father  who  **  made  them  all,"  and 
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every  opportunity  was  seized  of 
^oromuDicatiDg  sound  instraction, 
by  conversation  or  by  casual  hints, 
by  the  distribution  of  tracts,  or  the 
•  preaching  of  the  word.  **  The  Vil- 
lage," **  the  Watering-place,"  and 
**  the  Pilgrim,"  are  the  titles  of  the 
three  parts  into  which  the  book  is 
divided.  The  first  contains  the 
various  details  of  a  preaching  ex- 
cursion in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Portsmouth,  as  we  infer  from  the 
initials  which  are,  substituted  for 
full-length  names  of  places,  and 
from  our  local  recollections.  The 
second  describes  a  summer  excur- 
sion to  Cowes  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  last  is  principally  occu- 
pied by  illustrations  of  the  habits 
and  character  of  a  pious  but  some- 
what singular  individual  in  inferior 
life,  who  was  known  by  the  name  of 
*'  the  Pilgrim."  From  the  second 
of  these  sections,  we  shall  extract 
a  passage  which  may  exemplify  the 
author's  general  manner. 

<<  I  have  sometimes  been  called  to  visit 
the  beds  of  the  sick  and  dying.  It  is 
confessed  by  all  to  be  an  arduous  and 
difficult  duty.  My  experience  was  not 
great;  but  I  endeavoured,  as  well  as  1 
could,  with  occasional  pauses,  and  in  a 
manner  sympaUiising  and  affectionate, 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  his  mind,  the 
strength  of  his  graces,  the  nature  of  his 
dependence,  his  views  of  prayer  and  di- 
vine communion,  his  doubts,  trials,  or 
temptations ;  adding  a  remark  or  two  as 
might  be  suitable  to  each.  I  did  so  in 
ob^ience  to  the  wish  of  my  friend,  who 
yielded  the  sad  but  interesting  office, 
saying  it  was  his  intention  to  come  again 
on  Monday,  which  would  be  better  than 
now,  when  he  was  an  entire  stranger. 
He  was  seated  on  a  chair  by  the  door, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  bed.  'The 
woman  had  retired  with  her  infant  into 
a  comer,  and  wept;  The  answers  I  re-  - 
ceived  weoe  in  no  small  degree  satisfac- 
tory. He  did  not  complAin ;  neither 
(Kd  he  seem  harassed,  as  some  have  been 
in  such  a  situation,  by  mental  conflict- 
At  last,  thinking  it  needful  to  draw 
towards  the  grand  point,  I  said, '  I  hope 
you  feel  yourself  fiilly  resigned  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  prepared  for  the  great 
jchange  that  apparently  awaits  you ;  can 
you  regard  death  with  composure  and  a 
fixed  christian  hope  ?*  I  saw  he  tried  to 
muster  strength.  <  1  can,'  said  he  ;  <  a 
week  since,  I  thought  I  was  gone;  my 
strength  failed ;  an  impediment  rose  in 
my  throat ;  but,  at  the  moment  when 
the  last  struggle  seemed  to  be  approach- 
ing, something  within  again  seemed  to 
draw  me  back  to  life,  and  the  impedi- 
ment ceased.    J  thought  I  was  about  to  sec 


my  Saviour ;  ah !  I  was  sorry,  I  was 
sorry  to  come  back  again.^  As  he  was 
speaking,  I  glanced  my  eye  toward  the 
window,  and  then  again  at  him.  That 
was  small,  and  in  a  {preat  degree  dark- 
ened by  the  shrubs ;  it  i<dmitted  but  a 
feeble  light,  rendering  the  scene  more 
solemn ;  but  now  a  bright  ray  from  the 
setting  sun  suddenly  brokrthrough  and 
settled  on  his  countenance,  which  ap- 
peared faintly  illuminated,  and^  at  the 
same  time  wearing  a  tranquil,  composed, 
and  hearenly  smile.  I  felt  it  was  enough ; 
yet,  adding  one  or  two  brief  observations 
on  the  insufficiency  of  earth — our  inevi- 
table call  to  quit  it — and  the  necessity  of 
fixing  the  thoughts  on  Grod,  as  omr  hea- 
ven, and  our  home;  I  observed,  *  We 
will  engage  for  a  few  moments  in  prayer.* 
He  made  a  gesture  of  extreme  thuankful- 
ness.  I  looked  toward  my  fnend,  and 
requested  him  to  lead  our  devotion, 
which  he  negatived  by  an  emphatic  mo- 
tion. We  knelt,  and  I  endeavoured  to 
recall  the  substance  of  what  had  passed 
in  the  form  of  humble  supplicatiou  to 
God,  resiguing  ourselves  to  him,  and 
more  particiUarly  commending  our  bro- 
ther and  his  Poon-to-be?bereaved  family 
to  his  heavenly  care.  I  rose ;  my  spirit 
seemed  moulded  to  the  feeling  of  devo- 
tion. He  faintly  motioned  me  to  give 
him  my  hand--*  T  thank  yon,*  said  he, 
'  I  thank  you  ;  God  bless  you.*  Affiscted, 
we  withdrew.  What  a  contrast,  and 
yet,  in  some  respects,  what  a  harmony, 
as  we  went  out,  between  the  confined 
chamber  and  the  aspect  of  creation,  at 
this  *  tranquil  hour  of  eve,'  blooming  in 
all  the  beauties  of  a  terrestrial  paradise ! 
What  a  contrast,  yet  harmony,  will  that 
be,  thought  I,  when  the  soul  ef  our 
brother  leaves  his  cottage  of  clay,  to  en. 
ter  on  the  infinitely  greater  glories  of  the 
perfect  paradise  above." — pp.  84 — 87. 

but  while  we  express  our  appro- 
bation of  the  substantial  part  of 
this  agreeable  volume,  we  must 
take  theJiberty  of  requesting  that, 
if  another  edition  should  be  called 
for,  the  author  will  confine  himself 
to  plain  English,  and  eschew  the 
practice  of  common-place  French 
and  classical  quotation.  What  is 
gained  by  commencing  a  paragraph 
with  Finiuons!  An  occasional  use 
of  just  and  happy  citation  has  a 
good  effect,  but  its  frequent  intro- 
duction is  both  cheap  and  injurious. 
It  must  be  added,  that  there  is  a 
very  suspicious  ineorrectness,  in 
some  of  these  outlandish  phrases, 
and  that,  in  particular,  the  first  line 
of  Virgil's  first  Bucolic,  has  its 
words  so  transposed  as  to  be  ut« 
terly  irreducible  to 
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Growth  in  Grace.     A  Sermon^  deli- 
vered at  the  Rev,  W.  Lloyd's  Chapel, 
Southfi^ate,  on  Wednesday ^  September 
4,  1822      By  Jo/m  Knight .-^hon- 
don:  Knigbtand  Co.  1822. 
This  is  an  excelleat  sermon,  of  the 
good  old  school,  published  at  the 
unanimous    request  of   the    Mid- 
dlesex   and    Hertfordshire  Union 
of   Congregational   Ministers   and 
Churches      Mr.  Knight  seems  to 
have  entered  the  pulpit   with  the 
aAxious  and  exclusive  wish  to  be 
useful ;  there  is  no  working  up,  no 
straining  effort  after  ornament  and 
effect,  but  a  calm  and  judicious 
prosecution  of  his  subject  to  Chris- 
tian cdi6cation,  seems  to  have  been 
•    his  only  intention ;  and  it  is  success- 
fully realized      His  text  is  from 
2  Peter  ill.  18.  and  from  that  impor- 
tant passage,  he, 

1.  Directs  attention  to  the  natuhb 
and  NEC&SSITY  of  that  grace  in 
tohich  the  saints  <tre  instructed  to 
grtno,  2.  Considers  the  jovXY  which 
the  text  describee^  and  etideavours  to 
particiUarize  a  few  of  the  principal 
MARKS  and  EV  ID  EVCES  of  that  growth 
in  grace  v^hich  the  Gospel  requires. 

3.  Notices  the  Mbans  by  which  this 
growth  in  grace  is  oi'dinarily  effected, 

4.  Mentions  some  of  the  numerous  hin- 
drances to  a  believer's  progress  in 
the  divine  life.  5.  Specifies  the  no- 
TTVBS  which  slumld  influence  him  to 
increase  with  all  the  increase  <f  God^ 
and  to  go  on  towards  peifeciion.  We 
shall  give,  as  an  exajuple,  a  portioo 
of  his  second  bead. 

«'  Where  there  is-  grace  there  is  a 
decided  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  an  in* 
creasing  hatred  of  sin  is  an  e^dence  of 
growth  in  grace.  The  new  nature  in  the 
souls  of  believers  is  as  contrary  to  sin  as 
light  is  to  darkness,  or  as  life  is  to  death. 
Sin,  in  their  view,  is  the  worst  of  evils. 
They  are  convinced  of  its  unreasonable- 
ness, its  deformity,  its  deceit  and  filthi- 
neas,  and  look  on  it  as  that  which  op- 
poses the  nature  of  Gk)d,  destroys  the 
happiness  of  man,  and  as  the  cause  of  all 
the  miseries  of  this  life,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come.  They  abhor  the  senti- 
ment, <  that  the  believer's  violation  of 
the  law  of  God  is  no  sin  ;  that  then:  not 
heing  tinder  the  law,  but  under  grace, 
makes  it  no  ways  criminal  in  them  to 
transgress  the  law ;  and  that  their  being 
united  to  Christ,  legitimates  even  the 
grossest  transgressions  both  of  the  law 
and  Grospel.'  Sin  appears  to  them 
eitceedingly  sinful.  Though  they  once 
rolled  it  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  their 
tongue,  it  is  no  longer  their  pleasure,  but 
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their  pouen;  and  as  grace  or  holiaeM 
advaocesy  so  their  hatred  to  sin  in- 
creases. In  proportion  to  their  abhor- 
rence of  sin,  they  are  iissimilated  to  the 
holiness  of  God ;  and  the  more  they  are 
conformed  to  his  holines%  the  more  they 
are  conformed  to  his  law,  which  is  a 
transcript  of  his  holiness ;  and  the  more 
they  are  conformed  to  his  laws,  the  more 
they  are  conformed  to  the  will  of  Christ; 
and  the  more  they  are  conformed  to  the 
will  of  Christ,  the  higher  most  be  their 
spiritual  attainments,  and  the  greater 
their  advances  in  a  life  of  sanctification* 
Inquire,  then,  as  a  necessary  evidence 
of  your  growth  in  grace,  if  you  have 
clearer  views  of  the  evil  of  sin  tkan  for« 
merly,  and  if  sin  be  the  object  of  your 
increasing  detestation  and  abhorrence  |'^ 
-pp.  11,  12. 

The  4th  and  5th  heads  of  the  dis- 
course might  have  been  improved 
by  a  little  expansion. 


^<>%^*'%V%^^ 


Beauties  of  Dwight;  or  Dr.  Dwight'i 
System  of  Theology  abridged.  With 
an  original  Essay  on  hisyTritings* 
\Smo.4vols.  V2s,  Westley,  1823. 
We  are  much  pleased  ¥dth  the  exe-» 
cation  of  this  littfe  work.  It  ia  a 
well  conceived  plan  to  make  ,ap 
a  manual,  on  the  foundation  of 
Dwight's  Theological  Lectures, 
which  should  include  the  leading 
points  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
practice  within  a  convenient  com- 
pass; and  it  is  an  additionat  re- 
commendation of  this  abridgment 
that  it  preserves,  in  all  instances 
where  we  have  compared  it  with 
the  original,  the  vrry  words  of  the 
excellent  President.  We  have,  of 
course,  no  intention  of  entering  into 
criticisms  which  would  be  little 
more  than  a  repetition  of  the  opi- 
nions we  expressed  on  the  first 
publication  of  the  entire  system, 
but  as  far  as  our  approbation  of 
this  useful  vade  me&tm  may  avail,  it 
is  cordially  given.  From  the  siae 
of  the  complete  work,  it  must,  0^ 
necessity,  be  confined  to  the  library, 
hut  these  portable  volumes  may 
attend  the  itinerant  or  the  Mis- 
sionary in  their  journeyings,  and 
the  traveller  in  his  wanderings. 
They  may  aid  the  young  in  their  " 
early  inquiries,  and,  altogether, 
form  an  agreeable  and  profitable 
substitute  where,  from  whatever 
circumstances,  the  original  is  not 
to  .he  procured. 

The  preliminary  essay  displays 
considerable  conversance  with  the 
4Q 
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77ie  paramotmi  Importatice  of  com' 
mimicating  the  Gospel  to  the  Hea- 
then considered.  A  Setmon  preached 
at  the  half  yearly  Meeting  of  the 
Baptist  Avxiliary  AUssionarju  So- 
eietif  for  the  Western  District,  April 
2,  18-23.  By  Joseph  Baynes,— 
London :— Jones,  1823. 


sentiments  of  Dr.  Dwl|:ht,  and 
tliose  of  the  American  divines  in 
g^eneral.  It  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest. A  life  is  prefixed,  and  the 
Analysis  contained  in  the  larger 
work  is  preserved. 


%^»%%/%%i%^» 


Tlie  Character  of  the  Apostles^  as  ex- 
hihited  in  t/te  Ministry  :    A  Sermon 
delivered  at  CJialford,   Gloucester- 
shire.  May  21,  1823      By  Robert 
Vavghan.    8vo.  \s,  6d.    London : 
Holdswortb,  1823. 
This  discourse  exhibits  an  able  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  Apos- 
tolic character  as  exemplified  in 
Wisdom,  Piety,  Fortitude,  Humility^ 
Benevolence,  and    Fidelity.      These 
particulars  Are  illustrated    in    an 
impressive  manner,  and  the  whole 
sermon    bears    testimony    to    the 
talents  of  the  preacher.    After  ha- 
ving set  forth  the  grand  objects  of 
the  ministry  of  the  Apostles,  Mr. 
Vaughan  proceeds  as  follows. 

«  Such  are  the  ddotriaes  to  the  expla- 
nation and  eolorcement  of  which  the 
lives  of  Apostles  were  devoted.  And,  if 
to  select  from  the  various  objects  of  ra- 
tional pursuit  such  as  are  most  impor- 
tant, if  to  cherish  the  most  ardent  at- 
tachment to  themes  transcending  all 
odiers  in  moral  grandeur,  or,  if  the 
careful  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end  be 
admitted  as  evidence  of  wisdom,  then  this 
attribute  must  be  allowed  to  belong,  iu 
an  eminent  degree,  to  the  first  preachers 
o£  the  gospel.  What  end  wUl  bear  com- 
piurison  for  a  moment  with  that  proposed 
bjt  them  »  and»  if  the  doctrine  which 
th^  taught  be  true,  to  what  humbling 
insignificance  does  it  reduce  all  the 
feeble  speculations  of  men  1  The  ob- 
ject of  t\ie  Apostles  in  their  ministry 
was  to  ^etbtiade  men  to  be  receuciied  to 
God,  aod  the  means,  the  only  means,  by 
whidi  this  end  could  be  promoted,  were 
constantly  and  devoutly  pursued.  They 
reminded  the  guilty  of  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord,  dwelt  much  on  that  goodness  of 
God  which  leadeth  to  repentance,  on  that 
love  of  ChrUt  which  constraineth,  and 
that  power  of  the  Spirit  befoce  whioh 
all  things,  are  possible.  The  Jews  re- 
quired a  sign,  the  Greeks  sought,  after 
wisdom,  but  the  men  set  for  the  defence 
of  the  Gospel  were  not  to.  be  seduced, 
by  either,  from  the  simplicity  which 
there  is  in  Christ.  To  know  nothing 
among  men,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified,  was  a  resolve  which  no  menace 
of  the  adversary,  no  beguiling  influence, 
could  induce  them  to  abandon."— pp. 
14,  15. 


The  cause  of  missions  has  been  so 
often  pleaded,  and  the  various  coa- 
sideratiohs  connected  with  it  have 
been  so  repeatedly  exhibited  and 
enforced,  that  it  has  become  nearly 
impossible  to  strike  out  any  new 
track  of  thought  or  exposition.  In 
the  absence  of  specific  novelty, 
however,  Mr.  Bayneshas  contrived 
not  to  be  deficient  in  interest  ;  he 
has  gone  over  the  leading  topics  of 
lus  theme,  with  much  spirit;  and 
his  whole  discourse  must  have  pro- 
duced considerable  effect  in  the 
delivery.  From  Luke  vi.  36«  it  is 
1st  shown,  that  by  sending  the  Gospel 
to  the  heathen^  we  most  effectually  com^ 
ply  with  the  injunction  in  ike  text. — 
2  Additional  considerations  are  sug- 
gested to  unimate  us  iu  this  good  and 
merciful  work.  After  having,  near 
the  close  of  his  discourse,  urgently 
recommended  to  hi»  hearers  such  a 
regard  to  the  great  work  of  evan- 
gelizing the  heathen,  as.,  in  their 
dying  moments,  they  will  wish  to 
have  habitoaHy  felt,  he  makes  the 
following  impressive  appeal  to  his 
own  experience. 

'*  Brethren !  the  speaker  who  now 
addresses  you,  bos  been  in  what  he  thm 
considered  the  situation,  he  now  de- 
scribes ;  and  C|m  assure  you,  that,  with 
no  other  prospect  than  that  of  an  imme- 
diate appearance  in  the  presence  of  «  the 
Judge,  (f  aUf*' — his  views  and  feelings 
assumed  an  mtirely  new  order :  every 
tiling,  save  the  cause  of  Christ,  dwindled 
into  contemptible  insignificance — a  dark 
shade  was  thrown  over  every  terrestrial 
object,  and  human  life  appeared  only 
desirable  as  furnishing  an  opportunity 
of  glorifying  Christ,  by  attempting  the 
spread  of  his  kingdom  in  the. world. — 
At  that  moment  had  mountains  of  gold, 
and  m^nes  of  silver  been  at  his  command, 
they  would, hare;  been  conseorated  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  And  this  is  the  feel- 
ing which  he  trusts,,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, pervades  his  own  mind,  less 
vividly  indeed,  yet  not  less  really,  than 
at  the  period  to  which  he  refers ;  and 
which  he  wishes  to  transfuse  into  the 
minds  of  his  hearers."^ p.  58. 
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Wishing  to  make  this  department  of  our  work  as  complete  as  possible,  we  ear- 
nestly beg  our  Correspondents  to  furnish  us  with  all  docamencs  and  information 
relating  to  it»  addressed  to  the  Editors,  at  the  Publisher's. 

tumely  and  reproach,  and  even  the  lost 


DERBYSHIRE.  ^ 

(CmUinued  from  page  559.) 

Langley. — From  the  pulpit  of  this  pa- 
rish Mr.  RoBP.aT  Seddon  whs  ejected 
in  1662  ;  who  after  labouring  and  suf- 
fering much  as  a  nonconformist,  finally 
settled  at  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  where 
he  gave  the  ground  for  the  erection  of  a 
chapel,  and  died  at  the  age  of  1 77,  in 
March  16!^,  in  Uie  house  where  he  had 
been  bom. 

Lea- Wood,  near  Matlock,  Bath. — 
There  is  a  small  Unitarian  chapel  in  this 
place,  supplied  by  the  ministers  who 
preach  at  Belper/  Duffield,  6cc.  (See 
Belper.) 

LoscoE,  near  Heanor. — In  this,  as  in 
many  other  places,  disseotowes  its  origin 
to  tliat  memorable  transaction,  the  eject- 
DQcnt  of  2000  of  the  most  faithful  and 
zealous .  ministers  of  the  Gospel  from 
the  Estoblished  Church.  «  The  Bishops," 
said  the  eminently  pious  Baxter,  **  have 
appealed  the  cause  to  the  judgment  of 
God  ;  we  concur  in  the  appeal  and  await 
the  award."  One  part  of  that  award  cer- 
tainly appears  to  have  been  the  establish- 
ment of  a  rival  ministry  in  the  country, 
whose  ^exi^tence  and  success  for  now 
upwards  of  ,a  century  and  a  half,  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  an  object  of 
no  pleasing  contemplation  to  the  esta- 
blished clergy  ;  implying,  at  the  very  least, 
that  there  have  b^n  since  the  ejectment, 
and  are  still,  many  persons  in  the  several 
parishes  throughout  the  land,  who  do 
not  feel  the  legal  provision  for  their 
spiritual  instruction,  (or  to  speak  tech  • 
nically, /ar  the  cure  if  their  souU,)  to  be 
properly  suited  to  the  accomplishment 
.  of  its  avowed  object.  The  dissenting 
.  congregation  in  Loscoc,  owed  its  origin 
to  the  pious  and  disinterested  labours 
of  Mr.  John  Hieron,  M.  A.,  who 
having  been  ejected  from  Bradsall,  in 
this  county,  and  driven  about  for  some 
time  by  the  winds  of  persecutittn,  set- 
tied  in  this  village  upon. the  passing  of 
the- Oxford  Act,  (ind,  says  Calamy  (Cont. 
vol.  l.p.230),  **  continued  exercising  his 
ministry  partly  in  his  own  house,  and 
partly  in  several  families  in  the  neigh- 
tiourhood  as  long  as  he  lived."  Al- 
though it  will  extend  this  article  to  a 
greater  length  than  we  usually  allot  to 
it,  we  shall  here  transcribe  Calamy's 
account  of  Mr.  Hieron,  with  a  view  to 
set  before  our  readers  another,  and 
,  Tery  instructive  example  of  the  patience, 
meekness,  and  firmness,  with  which  the 
lathers  of  nonconformity  endured  con- 


of  all,  for  conscience  sake. 

'*  Mr.  John  Hieron's  father  was  mini- 
ster at  Stapcnhil,  near  Burton  upon 
Trent.  There  was  he  born,  in  August 
1608.  He  had  many  providential  deli- 
verances when  he  was  but  a  child.  He 
was  tost  by  a  cow;  he  fell  out  oi  a 
chaihbcr;  he  fell  into  Trent,  and  yet 
received  no  harm  ;  he  was  carfyM  down 
the  river  in  the  Trent-boat  alone,  when 
the  wind  was  high,  and  had  in  all  pro- 
bability been  drown*d  in  a  whirl-pit^ 
if  one  that  saw  him  had  not  taken  the 
private  boat,  and  stopped  htm.  These 
things  he  thankfully  recorded  when  he 
grew  up.  He  laid  a  good  foundation  in 
school-learning,  under  Mr.  Whitehead 
at  Repton.  He  went  to  Cambridge, 
and  was  admitted  into  Christ's-Colle^e, 
May  2,  1625,  under  the  tuition  of.  Mr. 
Will.  Chappel,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Cork,  and  Ross,  in  Ireland ;  whom  he 
ever  acknowlec^'d  to  have  been,  la 
learned,  painful,  careful,  faithful  tutor. 
He  continued  in  the  college  till  1623, 
when  he  commenc'd  Batchelor  pf  Arts ; 
and  then  went  into  Yorkshire  to  Mr- 
Thurscrosse,  an  acquaintance  of  his 
tutors,  and  prebendary  of  York,  with 
whom  he  liv*d  for  some  time  at  Kirkby- 
Moor-side,  reading  prayers  for  him,  and 
teaching  school  in  the  town.  Being 
bent  upon  the  ministry,  he  address'd 
himself  to  the  learned  Bishop  Morton 
of  Coventry,  and  Litchfield,  w]|o  exa- 
min'd  and  approved  him,  and  on  Trinity 
Sunday  1630,  ordain VI  htm  Itoth.  Jcanon 
and  presbyter.  After  staying  w  ith  Mr» 
Thurscrosse  a  year  and  half,  he  removed 
to  Eggington,  where  he  wa!$  houshoM 
chaplain  to  Sir  H.  Leigh,  and  preach 'd 
at  Newtpnsulncy.  In  1632,  with  bis 
patron's  encouragement  n^nd  ns^^Unci!, 
he  took  the  degree  of  Master  in  Aris. 
While  he  contiuu'd  in  this  faitiily,  he 
also  preach'd  a  week-day  lecture  at 
Bratby,  at  the  request  of  Catherine, 
Countess  of  Chestcriield,  a  rcilgiouij 
lady.  In  1633,  he  removed  from  hence 
to  Ashborne,  where  h&  Bucrcpt^ded  Mr« 
Taylor  in  his  place  of  Lecturer. — 
Here  he  was  put  into  the  Uigh  Com- 
mission Court,  and  sammon'd  by  a 
pursevant  to  appear  at  Laiixbi^th,  much 
to  his  trouble  and  charge  :  a»d  upon  the 
_  whole,  they  were  but  Vi'ry  trifling  oa altera 
that  were  brought  against  him.  He  wi^ 
forc'd  to  remove  from  thence  to  Derby, 
in  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  no 
sooner  gone  from  home,  than  his  house 
was  plundered.  From  Derby  be  remov'd 
4Q2 
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with  his  family  in  44,  to  Bredsall,  where 
he  continu'd  till  his  ejectment  in  1662. 

"  He  was  h  learned  man,  and  always 
Studious ;  well  seen  in  history.  Had  a 
sharp  judgtnent,  was  a  great  master  of 
method,  and  had  thoroughly  digested  his 
tutors  method  of  preaching.  He  was 
rery  ready  in  scripture  chronology ;  and 
8o  conversant  with  his  Bible,  that  the 
•ense  of  its  difficulties,  and  the  reference 
of  one  scripture  to  another,  were  beconile 
familiar  to  him.  He  was  an  excellent 
expositor ;  very  compassionate  in  dealing ' 
with  troubled  souls,  zealous  for  God, 
and  earncFt  in  every  part  of  his  work. 
Betides  preaching  twice  every  Lord's 
day,  he  expounded  the  scripture,  and 
eatechizM.  He  taught  publickly,  and 
from  house  to  house.  He  assisted  in 
most  lectures  in  those  parts,  and  himself 
set  up  a  monthly  one  at  Dale  Abby.  He 
back'dhisdoctrine,  with  an  exemplary  lifb, 
and  was  a  pattern  to  all  round  about  him. 

"  When  he  was  silenc'd  he  desir'd 
Bishop  Hacfcet  to  allow  him  to  preach 
gratis  at  Dale  Abby.  The  Bi^op  re- 
m*d,  unless  he  conformed ;  and  yet 
there  was  no  care  taken  to  supply  the 
place  with  any  other.  Upon  his  eject- 
ment, he  remov'd  to  Little  Eaton,  a 
t9wn  not  far  from  Bredsall  that  he 
Plight  be  near  his  beloved  people.  But 
was  driven  thence  by  the  Oxford  Act, 
which  put  him  upon  moving  from  place 
to  place,  till  at  last  he  fix'd  in  Losco«. 
His  sufferings  did  not  exasperate  him  ;  he 
kept  his  moderation;  and  would  fre^ 
quently  join  in  worshipping  God  in  the 
publtck  churches ;  and  yet  was  satisfy^ 
fhlly  in  his  nonconformity.  Once  one 
asked  him.  Do  you  not  repent  .>  What 
do  you  mean,  says  he,  the  leaving  of  my 

J  lace  f"  No,  I  am  far  from  that ;  for 
have  done  nothing  therein,  but  what  I 
have  taught  you  to  be  your  duty.  Rather 
loose  all  than  sin  against  €U)d,  And  if 
Bredsall  pai^nage  was  the  best  bishop- 
rick  in  England,  I  must  do  again  what  I 
have  done.  When  Ae  Conventicle  Act 
.  came  t>uty  in  1670,  which  confin'd  the 
number  of  auditors  in  private  meetings 


<<  In  the  time  of  his  health  and 
strength,  he  study *d  hard,  and  made 
many  collections  out  of  the  books  he 
read.  Among  other  things,  he  abridg'd 
Mr.  Pool's  Synopsis  of  the  Criticka,  and 
added  his  own  collections.  Mr.  Porter 
says,  that  he  led  under  his  hand  two 
volumes  upon  the  whole  Scripture,  in 
which  there  are  practical  remarks  as 
well  as  critical,  and  spiritual  glosses,  and 
most  pertinent  inferences,  in  which  he 
b  well  known  to  have  had  a  pecidiar 
excelleacy.  And  he  that  will  read  those 
private  notes  which  are  publish'd  in  the 
account  of  his  life,  will  have  before  him 
a  specimen  of  such  piety  as  is  not  com^ 
mon.  He  publish'd  some  sermons  on 
heads  of  divinity;  intituled,  TheWi^  to 
Salvation,  8vo.  1688.  And  A  Discourse 
of  Spiritual  Joy,  for  the  Relief  of  Melan- 
choly .Christians.  Some  of  his  letters 
are  added  at  the  end  of  his  life,  in  4to. 
He  haa  also  two  Sermons  on  Ephes.  vi.  24. 
in  the  Country  Collection  of  Farewell 
Sermons ;  being  sermons  $th  and  6th." 

Of  the  immediate  provision  which  was 
made  for  the  dissenting  congregation  at 
Loscoe  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Hieron, 
we  have  not  boen  able  to  obtain  accurate 
information,  but  in  the  year  1715  it  was 
considered  io  be  Presbyterian,  and  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Rogerson,  of  Derby,  and 
afterwards  by  Mr.  Platts,  of  Dkcston. 
A  Mr.  Low  was  there  in  1742,  and  re- 
moved to  Norton.  The  later  pastors 
haT9  been  Bapdsts ;  of  which,  denomi- 
nation is  the  congregation  that  now 
assembles  here,  uuder  the  care  of  the 
Bev.  Joseph  Swain.  There  is  a  Sab- 
bath school  connected  with  this  place. 

Mackworth. — From  this  place,  was 
ejected  Mr..  Samuel  ^Ogdrn,  who  be^ 
came  an  eminent  nonconformist,  and 
settled  at  Wirksworth,  where  he  died. 
A  more  particular-  account  of  him  will 
be  given  under  that  place. 

MARPLE-BRiDGE,formeriy  Mill-brow, 
is  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  county,  about  five  miles  from  Stock- 
port. There  was  a  congregation  of  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  here  in  1715,  of  which 


to  four,  he  preachM  twice  a-day  in  the     the  Rev.  Samuel  Hardman  was  the  ml 

1.S ..  r — «.—    _.:*i-  « 1_     nigter,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 

the  first.  In  doctrinal  sentiment  he  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  Baxterian.  He 
lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  dying  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  1761.  At  the 
time  of  Mr.  Hardman's  decease  the  con- 
gr^tion  wa9  in  a  very  low  state,^  and 
so  continued  for  sevenu  years,  having 
no  resident  minister,,  but  dependent  for 
occasional  supplies  upon  persons  wVose 
heterodoxy  rendered  their  ministrations 
unimpressive  aod  uninteresting ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  place  of  wordiip 
was  not  unfrequently  snut  up  on  the 
Sabbath  day*  At  lengtli  Mr.  Josrpb 
Cleog,  wh©  had  been  educated  at 
U0ckiAon4wyke  Academy,  setflod  here; 


biggest  families,  with  four  persons  only 
besides ;  but  as  many  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  as  would  come,  and  then 
fepehred  at  home  at  night  During  the 
Indulgence  in  1671 ,  he  had  full  meetings ; 
but  when  the  declaration  was  recallM,  be 
was  more  cautious ;  and  tfao*^  he  neither 
desisted,  nor  gave  out,  yet  he  expos'd 
W>t  his  hearers,  in  this  his  retirement 
tie  WfTs  of  use  to  many,  who  with  great 
thankfulness  adore  that  Providence  which 
brought  him  into  those  quarters.  He 
dT'd  there,  July  6,  1682,  Mta.U  73^  At 
ilthich  time  he  had  been  an  ordain*d 
mitu&ter  fifty  years  ^  j^rcach'^d  at  sixty- 
px  ehttrch^  and  chapes  in,  Derb;phire> 
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but  though  sound  in  the  faith,  his  preach- 
ing was  not  useful,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  continued  here  "only  tM^o  years, 
aiid  ttien  removed  to  Sunderland,  where 
he  was  many  years  in  good  roimtation. 
After  Mr.  Clegg's  resignation,  the  chapel 
was  again  supplied  by  neighbouring  mi- 
nisters, students,  &c.  till  Mr.  Thomas 
HoLDGATE  settled  here,  and  was  or- 
dmned  over  this  congregation,  which, 
was  then  again  in  a  very  low  state.  He 
was  recommended  by  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Priestley,  of  Manchester|  from  whom  he 
bad  received  some  instructions,  prepara- 
tory to  his  entering  on  the  ministry.  His 
labours  were  not  without  success,  and 
were  continued  for  about  five  years, 
when  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  Brad- 
ford, in  Yorkshire,  and  after  a  sbprt 
interval  was  succeeded  at  Marple-bridge 
by  Mr.  Bartle,  formerly  of  Rosendale, 
iJancashire,  a  man  of  genuine  piety, 
great  humility,  and  who  was  much  and 
generally  esteemed.  He  died  in  Decem- 
ber 1795,  after  having  preached  to  this 
congregation  for  about  twelve  years. 
During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Bartle,  the 
present  chapel  was  erected  at  Marple- 
bridge,  distant  about  a  mile  from  tlie 
site  of  the  old  one  at  MUUtrow*  In  May 
1796,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Battlby,  in 
compliance  with  the  unanimous  request 
of  the  church  and  congregation,  settled 
here,  under  circumstances  which  were 
.very  discouraging.  The  congregation 
was  small,  death  having  removed  several 
members,  whose  places  were  not  filled 
up  by  others  .  but  his  labours  have  been 
attended  with  considerable  success,  and 
he  continues  ht^re  to  the  present  time, 
in  the  cheering  hope  of  being  able 
thereby  to  promote  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

MATLOCK.-r-From  the  pulpit  of  this 
place  Mr.  Thomas  Shelmerdine  M^as 
^ected,  who  did  not  long  survive  that 
event,  but  died  at  Wirksworth^  in  this 
county. 

Matlock  BATH.-^The  late  Mr.NEBO, 
of  Nottingham,  who  was  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  cotton-mills  at  this  place, 
erected  &  building,  consisting  of  a  chapel 
and  a  house  for  the  residence  of  one  of 
bis  family.  The  chapel  was  opened  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lester,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Enghmd,  in  1777,  and  for 
some  time  afterwards  the  Service  of  the 
Church  formed  a  pai't  of  the  public  wor- 
ship carried  on  there.  But  Mr.  Kiod 
.dying,,  and  the  cotton  concern  not  ai|- 
swering,  the  chapel  was  shut  up,  or  only 
opened  fur  occasional  preaching.  The 
excellent,  zealous,  and  u%t^\x\  L^y  Gle- 
norchy,  being  accidentaljly  detained  here 
when  travellmg;i,  spent «  Salibath  in  this 
town  )  and,  in  answer  to  her  inquiries  re- 
specting this  chapel^  obtained  such  infor* 
motion  as  induced  her  to  procure  supplies 
iox  it  i  ^od,  e^rly  in  17^^  to  puroha^  the 
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entire  premises  of  Mr.  Need's  executors. 
Had  it  not  pleased  God  shortly  afterwards 
to  remove  her,  it  was  her  intention  to  have 
resided  in  tlie  house.  Upon  her  decease, 
the  premises  were  devised  to  her  inti- 
mate friend  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Scprr> 
of  Drayton,  in  Shropshire.  The  first 
settled  minister  was  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Whitehead,  who  came  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Scott,  before  Lady  Gle- 
norcby's  death.  He  laboured  with  zeal 
and  with  considerable  suecess  both  here 
and  in  neighbouring  places,  and  was 
much  beloved  by  the  people.  He  re- 
moved to  Creaton,  in  Northamptonshire, 
in  the  Summer  of  1793,  from  which 
time  Mr4  Scott  undertook  the  supply  of 
the  pulpit,  and  in  August  1794  came  to 
reside  at  the  house  connected  Mrith  the 
chapel,  and  continued  the  minister  of  it 
till  bis  decease  in  May  1807.  When  he 
came  to  reside  at  Matlock  Bath,  the 
members  of  the  church  were  few  in 
numbelr;  and  they  have  not  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  converts* 
owing,  it  is  believed,  chiefly  to  the 
strictness  of  the  terms  of  communion. 
Upon  Mr.  Scott's  death,  his  widow,  to 
whom  he  had  bequeathed  the  disposal  of 
the  premisea  at  Matlock  Bath,  proposed 
to  the  Rev.  John  WiUon,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Scott  at  Drayton,  to  induct 
him  into  them,  if  he  would  accept  of 
the  situation,  being  assured  of  his  mini- 
sterial qualifications,  and  that  he  was 
in  circumstances  which  rendered  any 
other  remuneration  for  his  services  un- 
necessary^ Mr.  Wilson  was  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  this  offer,  and  removed 
to  Matlock  Bath  in  October  1807 ; 
since  which  time  there  has  been  a  gra- 
dual increase  of  the  congregation,  and 
some  additions  to  the  church.  The  cha- 
pel is  about  forty*two  feet  long  and 
twenty-four  wide,  with  one  gallery.  It 
has  seats  for  about  300  persons,  and  is 
well  attended.  A  part  of  the  chapel  has 
been  formed  into  a  school-room,  in 
which  about  150  children  are  instructed 
every  Lord's  day. 

MiDDLETON  Stony. — Mr.  Joseph 
FooLOWE,  who  had  been  ordained  in 
1696,  preached  here  and  at  Chesterfield 
for  some  years.  He  was  greatly  esteemed 
for  his  piety  and  zeal,  but  having  a  deli- 
cate constitution,  his  career  was  termi- 
nated at  an  eariy  age  by  a  consumption, 
February  8 ,  1 70 7 .  The  subsequent  his- 
toiy  of  tliia  place  Is  connecLcd  with  that 
of  ilucklow* 

M  i  i>i>L  iiToN ,  DCfif  Yg  ulgravc*  1 1  ap  - 
■peMSi  tliftt  about  i^y5,  a  congrct^Jition 
of  poor  people  was  coUceted  at  ihis  plate, 
for  whom  a  prcjich^^f  WJis  provided  once 
a  fortnight  till  lfiS6,  when  tkay  luade 
choice  of  a  >'OU[ig  oiiiQ^  nauied  LoWj  for 
their  mkiiater*  He  iso  pri^iiched  ^ 
Elton.  Jji  1715,  Mr.  Richaud  Peat 
preactiod  ^  Bltoo ^  Middletou,  mid  Qiim 
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places  in  the  neighbourhood.  Later  in 
the  Hut  century,  there  was  preaching  in  a 
private  house  at  Middleton,  by  a  Pres- 
byterian minister.  For  several  years 
past  there  has  been  preaching  there 
on  Lord's-day  afternoons,  by  students 
from  Rotherbam  Academy,  who  were 
sent  to  supply  the  pulpit  or  the  chapel  at 
Bakewcll.  The  place  at  present  devoted 
to  this  purpose  at  Middleton,  is  a  room 
which  has  been  suitably  fitt«*d  up  by 
Thomas  Batcman,  Esq.  of  Middleton 
Hall,  the  present  High  Sheriff  of  the 
County,  'Who  has  intiihated  his  intention 
to  erect  a  small  chapel  upon  his  estate, 
in  which  the  minister,  who  ban  lately 
settled  at  Bakewell,  has  undertaken  to 
preach  once  every  Lord's-day. 

Melbourn. — Tlierc  was  a  Presbyte^ 
rian  congregation  here  in  1715,  of  which 
Mr.  Joseph  Crompton  was  the  minister. 
He  conformed  in  1718,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  William  Waltow.  After 
Mr  Walton,  Mr.  Greoory,  of  Findem, 
-preached  in  the  meeting-hoii^  at  this 
place,  upon  one  Sabbath  in  every  month 
for  several  years  prior  to  his  decease  in 
17€8;  after  which  the  chfireh  continued 
to  be  supplied  once  a  month ,  by  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Independent  congr(*ga- 
^n  at  Nottingham.  In  1771,  the  Rev. 
J.  AUiston,  who  had  resigned  his  charge 
at  Nottingham,  preached  here  once  a 
fortnight  for  several  years.  About  this 
time  a  meeting-house  was  built  for  ano- 
ther congregation,  in  which  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones,  afterwards  of  Oathal),  in'  Sussex, 
esercised  his  ministry  for  about  three 
years.  He  was  for  the  major  part  of  the 
time  assisted  by  Mr.  Griffith,  who 
preached  here  and  at  several  other  places, 
and  after  Mr.  Jones's  removal,  succeeded 
him,  and  remained  here  till  about  1794, 
when  he  removed  to  Wallingford,  and 
afterwards  to  Aston,  in  Berkshire. 
Upon  the  removal  of  Mr.  Griffith,  Mr. 
John  Smith,  from  Derby,  took  charge 
of  this  congregation,  and  Mr.  AlHston 
having  ceased  to  preach  at  the  old  place, 
Mr.  Smith  preached,  in  it  once  a  month. 
He  resigned  at  Midsummer  in  181 1,  and 
■was  8ucceeded  by  another  gentleman  oi 
the  same  name,  John  Smith,  who  is  the 
present  minister.  ^ 

MtUbowm,  General  Ba/Xi«<».— This  So- 
ciety was  in  existence   in   1773,  when 


Mr.  Thomas  Pbkkins  and  Mr.  Daniel 
Taylor  were  its  ministers,  and  in  1775, 
Mr.  Francis  Smith  succeeded  Taylor. 
It  was,  says  Mr.  Adam  Taylor,  ^Hist 
Oen.  Baptists,  part  3,  p.  221,)  in  a 
flourishing  state  in  1785 ;  but  struggled 
for  mary  years  afUrwards  under  consi- 
derable difficulties.  In  that  year,  46  of 
the  members  who  dwelt  about  Cauld- 
well,  separated  by  mutual  consent,  and 
formed  a  distinct  church'.  The  pastors 
at  Melbourn  were  advancing  in  years, 
and  declining  in  mental  and  corporeal 
vigour.  Mr.  Pericins  retired  previous 
to  bis  death  in  1792,  and  his  c<>!ieague 
felt  the  pressure  of  age  upon  him,  and 
the  burtbeti  of  not  only  the  ebnrch  of 
Melbourn,  but  of  several  others  which 
depended  on  it.  Some  unhappiness  is 
also  stated  to  have  arisen  from  the  in- 
trusion of  a  person  who  became  for  « 
short  time  the  idol  of  the  congregation, 
but  was  afterwards  by  them  forbidden  to 
preach.  In  1794,  Mr.  Edmund  Whita- 
KER  was  invited  to  preach  to  this  church, 
and  in  July  1797,  was  ordained  to  the 
pastoral  charge  over  it.  His  ministry,  al- 
though interrupted  by  bodily  infirmity  ap- 
pears to  have  been  abundantly  successful . 
Micklr  Over.— From  the  pulpit  of 
this  parish  was  ejected  Mr.  Samuel 
CharLe^,  of  whose  sufferings  Calamy 
has  recorded  manyinteresting  particulafs. 
He  afterwards  settled  at  Hull,  where  he 
laboured  several  years,  and  suffiered  im- 
prisonment for  the  truth's  sake.  His 
early  labours  in  the  ministry  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Miekle  Over,  were  affectionate. 
Judicious,  and  successful.  He  exercised 
a  constant  watch  over  his  own  sonl, 
especially  in  solemn  duties,  public,  pri- 
vate, or  secret.  He  laboured  for  some 
time  under  severe  and  strong  temptations^ 
which  increased  his  spiritual  experience. 
He  observed  the  day  of  his  ejectment  out 
of  h<s  living,  as  a  fast  the  nnnainder  of 
his  life.  The  difficulties  which  he  met 
with  as  a  nonconformist  were  sanctified 
to  him.*'  Like  Abraham  he  went  out 
not  knowing  whither  he  went.  And  in  . 
his  diary,  he  made  a  miof^te,  that  he  had 
forsaken  all  for  the  Lord's  sake,  **  npon 
the  bond  of  thedivinepromi8e,'>xpectlttg 
the  return  of  an  hundredfold  in  the  worid 
to  come. 

(To  he  continued. J 


n.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


PbtraUtieM  m  the  Church  of  Scotland. — 
The  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow  in  the  case  of 
■principal  M'Parlane,  and  the  High 
Church  in  that  city>  to  which  we  re- 
ferred In  our  Review  of  Inst  month, 
(page  596,)  was  heard  before  the  Synod 
of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  on  Wednesday,  the 
1 5th  October.  The  business  commenced 
by  10  o'clock,  when  Dr.  Dcwar  offered 


prayer.  Br.  M'Parlane  retamed  Mr. 
Patrick  Robertson,  an  eminent  advocate 
of  Bdinburgh,  to  support  the  presenta- 
tion. He  was  assisted  by  Ors.  Taylor, 
Kankin,  and  others,  who  defendea  the 
union  of  offices.  Drs.  M*GiIl,  Chal- 
Biers,  akid  Mr.  Muir  opposed  it.  The 
former  gentleman  displayed  great  legal 
research,  and  was  heard  with  the  deepest 
Interest,  which  was  foUowed  with  loud 
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applause.  Dr.  Cbalmert  was  more  than 
ordinarily  impassioned  and  eloquent.  To 
these  gentlemen,  Advocate  Robertson 
replied,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  tUeeven- 
ing  the  parties  retired  from  the  bar  of 
the  Svnod  :  the  debate,  howerer,  was 
protracted  till  half  past  one  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  business  having  occu- 
pied the  Court  13  hours  and  a  half,  when 
it  was  put  to  the  vote  whether  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  be 
reversed  or  confirmed,  when  there  ap- 
peared— For  Reverse,  35— For  Confirm, 
40 — leaving  a  Majority  of  5  against  the 
FluraUty.  This  is  a  second  triumph  in 
which  we  sincen*ly  rrjoice,  and  happy 
shall  we  be  to  find  this  decision  con- 
firmed by  the  General  Assembly  of  next 
year. 

Chapels  Opened. — ^Tuesday,  Sept.  23, 
was  opened  the  new  Independent  Meet- 
ing, James  Street,  Nottingham,  when 
two  excellent  sermons  were  preached, 
morning  and  evening,  by  the  Rev.  R. 
S.  M'All,  M.  A.  of  Macclesfield,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Blackburn^  of  Claremont 
C)iHpel,  London^ 

October  3d,  was  re-opened,  after  con- 
siderable alteration  and  improvement, 
Newfoundland  Chapel,  Bristol,  when  the 
Rev.  Henry  Townley,  Missionary  fi-om 
Chinsurah,  preached,  and  a  collection 
(.£^1  •  6s.)  was  matle  in  behalf' cf  the  Lon- 
don  MUsionary  Society ;  and  on  Wednes- 
day, October  23d,  Mr,  John  Wooldcidge 
was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  office,  over 
the  church  and  congregation,  recently 
raised  there  by  his  instrumentality.  The 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  peculiarly- 
interesting.  The  chapel,  originally  built 
by  some  admirers  of  the  late  Mr.  Hun- 
tington, and  held  until  very  lately  in 
their  hands,  was  about  two  years  and  a 
balf  ago  rented  by  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq. 
Treasurer  of  Hoxton  Academy,  with  a 
view  to  raise,  if  possible,  a  new  congre- 
gration  in  that  part  of  the  city.  Through 
his  infiuence,  Mr.  W.,  then  a  student  of 
that  Institution,  came  to  commence  his 
labours  there,  and,  notwitiistanding  the 
cliflienltles  that  opposed,  success,  through 
the  bletsiiig  of  Gt>d^  has  attended  his  ef* 
forts.  The  chapel  has  been  paid'  for, 
and  a  conmderable  part  of  the  expense 
occasioned  by  its  alteration,  defrayed,. 
by  liberal  donations  collected  in  the 
city  from  individuals,  and  at  the  doors 
of  the  chapel  after  the  ordinatiom  Mr, 
-  C^sp  commenced  with  reading  and 
prayej ;  Mr.  Lowell  delivered  the  intro* 
ductory  discourse,  &c. ;  Dr.  Ryland 
offered  the  ordination  prayer ;  Dr.  Harris 
delivered  the  charge;  Mr.  Elliott,  of 
I^evizes,  addressed  the  people  ;  and 
Messrs.  Sibree,  of  Coventry;  Kent,  of 
Trowbridge ;  Guy,  of  Clifton  j  Brown, 
of    Ashton;    and    Spilsbury,    late    of 


TewkesbuiT,  engaged  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  service. 

On  Wednesday,  October  29th,  1823, 
was  opened  the  spacious  new  Indepen- 
dent Meeting,  at  Leicester,  (for  the  use 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Mitchell  and  congre- 
gation,) when  two  sermons  were  preach- 
ed, morning  and  evening,  by  the  Rev* 
William  Thorpe,  of  Bristol.  The  Rev. 
R.  Hunter,  of  Great  Wigstone  ;  B. 
Hobson,  of  Welford;  C.  Burditfe,  of 
Sutton;  R.  Newtoo,  of  Ashby,  and 
other  ministers  present  conducted  the 
other  parts  of  the  service.  This  is  the 
largest -dissenting  meetinf  in  Leicester, 
and  iacrsases  the  number  of  places  of 
that  description  belonging  to  various  de- 
nominations in  Leicester  to  twenty-two. 

A  new  Indepeadent  chapel,  50  feet  by 
50,  was  opened  in  the  parish  of  Horsly* 
down.  Borough,  London,  with  seat  room 
for  900  persons^  13th  November,  1823. 
The  Rev..  Griffith  Williams,  of  Gate 
Street,  commenced  with  prayer.  The 
Rev.  Spedding  Curwen,  of  Barbican, 
preached  from  2  Cor.  v.  14,  15.  Rev. 
Jos.  DentOn,  of  Mill  Wall,  conclude^. 
In  the  evening  tlie  Rev.  WilUam  Scaton^ 
of  Wandsworth,  prayed.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Styles,  of  Holland  Chapel,  preached 
from  Matt,  xviii.  sb.  The  Rev.  H.  L. 
Poppewcll  concluded. 

Reunt_  Deaths, — Ou'  Thursday,  the 
13th  of  November,  in  the  66th  year  of 
his  age,  died  Mr.  Charies  Taylor,  late  of- 
Hatton  Garden,  London.  This  gentle- 
man has  been  long  known  to  the  reli- 
gious public  for  his  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  Biblical  criticism  and  anti- 
quities. He  was  for  many  years  the 
editor  and  principal  contributor  to  the 
Literary  Panorama.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Baptist  cohtroversy,  by 
publishing  *'  Facts  and  Evidences  on  the 
subject  of  Baptism'* — a  work  justly  es- 
teemed for  the  mass  of  interesting  infor- 
mation it  contains  on  that  debateable 
subject.  But  his  most  valuable  woric, 
is  Calmefs  Dictiouarj',  which  he  pub- 
lished with  Fragments  and  Illustrations, 
&e.  It  is  believed,  that  the  labour  of 
getting  a  fourth  and  much  improved 
edition  of  that  elaborate  work  through 
the  press,  hastened  his  dissolution,  as  he 
was  spared  only  a  few  months  after  he 
had  completed  that  enduring  monument 
of  his  learning  and  industry. 

On  Tuesday,  the  18th  of  November, 
we  regret  to  state,  died  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Lowell,  late  of  Bristol,  after  a*  short 
illness  of  10  days.  His  loss  will  be. 
deeply  deplored  by  his  own  people,  and 
a  large  circle  of  friends,  by  whom  he  was 
justly  respected.  We  shall  be  happy  to 
furnish  our  readers  with  some  farther 
particulars  of  this  valuable  minister. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES,  &c. 

The  Editors  ^ill  feel  obliged  to  Literary  Gentlemen  and  Publjsliers  for  the  com- 
munication of  Notices  (post  paid)  soited  to  this  Department  of  tbe  London  CaaisTiAii 
Instructor^ 


Works  pheparing  for  the  press.    *  works  recently  published. 

la  the  press,  Essays  on  various  sub-  Mr.  Bagster,  of  Paternoster  Row,  has 

jeots  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Anti-  prepared  a  book    for    the    Retruter  of 

quity.      By  the  Rev.  James  Townley,  Baptisms,    for    the  use  of    Dissenting 

(Author  of  lUnttrations  bf  Biblical  Lite-  Churches,  under  the  direction   and  pa- 

rature.)    Including  dissertations  upon, —  tronage  of  the   Rev.  JFos.  Slatterie,  of 

1.  Tbe  Zabii,  or-Aitte^Mosaic  Idolaters.  Chatham. 

— '2.  The  Ancient  Christian  Agapee*—  A  Portrait  of  the  Rer.  John  Foster, 

3w  The  Sortes  Sanctorum.— 4.  The  Dif-  Author  of  *«  Essay^  on  Decision  of  Cha- 

i^tonof  the€r08pel.->5.  The  Institution  racter,"    &c.    &c.     By    Mr.    William 

ofthe  Congregation  De  Propaganda  Fide.  Walker,  of  Edinburgh,  from  a  drawing 

-^6.  The  Prohibitory  and  j^ipurgatory  by  Mr.N^  C.  Branwhice,  of  Bristol ;  the 

Indexes  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  &c.  &c.  size  of  the  Plate  is  about  Twelve  Inches 

Reprinting,  Choheleth  j  or  the  Royal  ^^  '^^^-     ^."'^^  ^^'  ^'^  *"^  ^"^  ^°«^^ 

Preacher:  beinar  a  Poetical  paraphrase  on  PftPf-/"s- bd.           .        ^      ,       ., 

Ecclesiastes  ;    ^th   notes   Philological,  .T^Z^""}^  ^^?  ^%^°".^  ^"/^  authors, 

Critical/and  Explanatory.     Edited  by  ^j*  Notes  and  a  lexicon  for  the  use 
N.  HiiFirins.                                             'of  the  Junior  Greek  Class  in  the  Um- 

*  .  ^^    J     ^               ^1.    T  n              t  versity  of  Glasgow.    By  Professor  Sand- 

Sixteen  Lectures  on  the  Influence  of  f^^^  ^  q^^  ^  g^^     ^ 

the  Holy  Spirit.     By  the  Rev.  Thomas  s^mons  pr^hcd'inthe  Parish'chur^ 

Mortimer,  MA.  Lecturer  of  St.  Olave  8  of  St.  John's,  Glasgow     By  Thomas 

and  of  Sboreditch.  Chalmers,  D.i).    8^.  10s.  6d. 

Life  ofthe  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  Rector  The  Evai^elical  Diary :  a  Religions, 

of  Aston  Sandford.      By  John  Scott,  Historical,  and  Literary  Almanack,  for 

M.  A.     Sixth  Edition  with  a  Portrait.  the  year  1824.   Price  2s.  6d  stitched. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS,  &c. 
Communications  have  been  received  this  month  from  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Prattman— 
-  J.  Denton— R.  W.  Newland — J.  Matheson-~N.  Hif^rts— J.  Wooldridge. 
Also  from   Messrs.  W.  Day  -J.  Woodford— Alius— A   «'  Well  wisher" — A.  Z.-— 

P.J. 

We  are  obliged  by  the  communications  of  Mr.  J.  Woodford ;  but,  with  respect 
to  the  inconsistent  conduct  which  he  justly  condemns,  he  will  understand  our  mo- 
tives for  declining  to  take  cognizance  of  it  at  the  present  time.  We  are  farther  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  detection  of  an  error  which  had  escaped  our  notice— a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  short  article,  "  Douglas  on  Missions.*'  We  could  extenuate  tbe 
mistake  by  stating  the  circumstances,  but  turn  at  tauti,  and  we  shall  only  meet  it 
with  an  apology. 

We  are  placed  in  circumstances  of  considerable  embarrassment  by  the  communi- 
cation of  Laicus.  Every  reason,  but  one,  would  lead  us  jto  insert  it.  It  is  able, 
spirited,  in  perfect  accordance  with^  our  own  feelings,  and,  altogether,  would  make 
a  most  acceptable  article.  Oq  the  other  hand  it  bears  hard  on  a  publication  high  in 
our  esteem,  and  on  a  writer  of  distinguished  excellence.  Our  valued  correspondent 
must  allow  us  a  little  time  for  consideration. 

The  paper,  signed  P.  I.  would  have  been  inserted,  had  we  not  so  recently  and 
repeatedly,  adverted  to  the  same  subject. 

We  are  sorry  that  a  respected  correspondent  should  have  experienced  any  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter  of  which  he  complains.  The  parcel  has  been  lying  at  our  pub- 
lisher's for  several  weeks,  and  if  he  will  recollect  previous  circumstances,  he  will  be 
satisfied  that  no  blame  attaches  to  us,  since  all  his  directions  have  been  punctually 
C9mplied  with. 

We  entirely  agree  in  opinion  with  Alius,  and  we  could  not  wish  that  opinion 
better  expressed,  but  we  are  sure  that  he  will,  on  reconsideration,  feel  that  it  would, 
in  every  view,  be  inexpedient  to  notice  any  thing  from  th^t  quarter. 
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MEMOIR  OF  PIERRE  DU  BOSC, 

8UCCBSSIVELY  PASTOR  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  CHURCHES  OF  CAEN  AND 
ROTTERDAM. 

(Concluded  from  page  621 » J 


There  is  something,  to  our  minds, 
inexpressibly  disgusting  in  the 
detail»  of  the  interview  to  which 
we  have  just  referred.  In  the 
use  of  the  term  "  manly,"  we  must 
limit  it  specifically  to  the  state- 
ment of  grievances ;  here  Du  Bose 
appears  to  have  been  firm  and 
decided,  but  ia  all  beside  his 
language  was  that  of  servile  com- 
pliment and  eastern  homage.  He 
talked  gravely  of  the  *'  miracu- 
lous birth*'*  of  Louis,  and  ad- 
dressed the  despot  in  the  follow- 
ing disgraceful  language, 

*'  You  hold  the  place  of  God ;  and 
I  act  before  your  majesty,  as  if  I  beheld 
God  himself,  whose  image  you  are !  I 
protest  holily  in  your  presence,  that  I 
repeat  the  truth  just  as  it  is." 

All  tliis  adulation  missed  its 
aim.  Louis  was  not  a  man  to  be 
disarmed  of  his  obstinate  intention 
bj  a  few  sentences  of  silken  syco- 
phancy, however  his  pride  might 
be  gratified  by  the  subserviency 
which  they  implied.  The  work 
of  vexation,  perfidy,  and  spoliation 
went  forward;  the  minister  La 
Vrilliere  brutaHy  told  the  deputies 
o£  the  Protestant  churches,  that 
he  would  soon  break  iheir  anns 
and  legs,  in  allusion  to  the  scheme 


*  A  piece  of  gross  and  impious  flattery 
whieh  seems  to  hare  been  f$^Uionable  in 
the  reign  of  Loub  XIV.  It  took  its 
origin,  we  imagine,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  birth  which  took  place  in 
1638,  after  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria 
liad  lost  all  hope  of  children. 

CoNO.  Mag.  Supp,  1823. 


which  was  in  progress  for  de- 
priving them  of  their  churches* 
This  miquitous  plan  was  carried 
into  execution,  in  defiance  of  law^ 
and  right,  the  first  giving  the 
form  of  legal  claim  to  forty  years 
possession,  and  the  latter  resting 
upon  cession,  recognition,  and 
guarantee.  Commissaries'  were 
appointed,  who  proceeded  with 
the  formalities  of  judicial  investi- 
gation, but  with  undisguised  con- ' 
tempt  of  essential  justice.  Hand 
in  hand  with  these  tyrannous  pro- 
ceedings ^  other  harsh  measures 
were  ui^ged  on,  in  utter  mockery 
of  claim  and  equity.  By  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  courts  had  been 
established  for  the  due  and  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice  be- 
tween Papists  and  Protestants, 
and  a  certain  proportion  of  the 

i'usticiaries  was  selected  from  the 
atter.  These  "  Chambers  of 
the  Edict'*  were  now  abolished, 
and  the  king,  his  ministers,  the 
provincial  parliaments,  and  die 
priesthood,  seemed  to  have  com- 
bined in  an  unrelenting  purpose 
to  harass  and  pursue  to  extremity 
all  who  {urofessed  the  princti^es  of 
the  Reformation. 

During  th^se  oppresnve  trans- 
actions thedeputies  of  the  churches 
were  not  inactive;  they  memo- 
rialized the  king's  ministers,  and 
used  their  utmost  efforts  to  gain 
the  ear  of  royalty  itself.  Du  Bose 
appears  to  have  drawn,  up  the 
more  important    of  the  varioui 
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documents  which  appeared  on  thia 
occasion.  He  composed  the  fa- 
mous Reqmete  g^nerale^  or  state- 
ment of  grievances,  which,  says 
Le  Gendre,  "  made  so  much  noise, 
and  produced  so  Httle  effect."  In 
this  well-composed'  and  temperate 
appeal  to  the  justice  and  humanity 
of  the  monarch,  the  vexations  and 
persecutions,  of  which  the  Protes- 
tants were  the  subjects^  are  stated 
with  firmness,  but  with  a  calmness 
which,  by  taking  away,  most  com- 
pletely, every  appearance  of  ex- 
aggeration, adds  powerfully  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  composition. 
The  exordium  4s,  unhappily,  in 
the  usual  style ;  the  bigotted  a,nd 
remorseless  instigator  of  their 
calamities  is  addressed  with  an 
awful  reverence  due  only  to  the 
King  of  kings ;  and,  with  more 
regard  to  courtesy  than  truth,  the 
selfish  voluptuary  of  Versailles  is 
complimented  on 

**  That  truly  roval  disposition 
which"  says  his  adulator,  **  renders 
you  sensible  to  ^e  sufibrings  of 
your  subjects;  and  which,  with 
the  generosity  of  a  great  monarch, 
gives  you  the  tenderness  of  a  good 

iktherl and  that 

which  confirms  them*'  (the  peti- 
tioners) '^  in  the  hope  of  a  ikvour* 
able  h€»ring,  is  that  your  majesty 
takes  personal  cognizance  of  all 
things  in  the  state,  that  you  see  by 
ymir  own  enlightened  inspection, 
and  investigate  by  the  exercise  of 
yoiir  own  mind;  and  that,  em- 
ploying yourself  in  the-  govern- 
ment of  your  people  with  an  appli- 
ca«ioa  which  bears  testimony  alike 
to  the  greatness  of  your  genius, 
and  the  equky  of  your  spirit, 
every  one  may  expect  i¥om  yoU  a 
perfect  justice." 

This  servility  of  phrase  is  not, 
however,  permitted  to  interfere 
with  Uie  statement  itself;  nor  is 
the  detail  of  oppressions  impaired 
by  this  official  prostration.  The 
violation  of  their  temples,  tl^e  in- 
tCFruptien  of  their  religious  exer- 
dmm,   Ihe   suppression  of  dieir 


academies,  the  abstraction  of  their 
municipal  and  commercial  rights, 
the  rigorous  punishment  of  diose 
who,  having  embraced  popery, 
might  return  to  their  original  sen- 
timents, and  certain  matters  of 
injurious  conduct  in  particular 
cases^  are  urged  in  the  name  of 
the  great  body  of  the  Protestants, 
with  great  force  and  distinctness. 
All  was  unavailing;  justice  was 
held  in  mockery,  and  the  work  of 
desolation  pushed  on  resolutely  lo 
its  consummation.  There  were, 
notwithstanding  the  high  handed 
hostility  of  the  court,  many,  even 
among  the  ecclesiastics,  who  re- 
garded this  persecuting  system  in 
its  true  light.  The  bishop  of 
Metz  expressed  his  disapprolj^tion 
of  them  in  an  interview  with 
Du  Bosc ;— "  The  proper  esta- 
blishment of  the  Gospel,*'  he 
said,  "  could  only  be  by  mildness, 
and  by  the  preadiing  <^  the 
truth."  The  archlHshop  of  Paris 
was  of  a  diflerent  opinion,  since  in 
a  public  address  delivered  in  the 
name  of  the  French  hierarchy,  he 
alluded  with  praise  to  the  example 
of  William  of  Bavaria,  who  had, 
ih  times  of  yore,  extinguished  in 
streams  of  blood,  the  flames  of 
heresy. 

It  was  during  the  agitation  of 
thesr  measures  that  the  over- 
tures  .to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  were  made  to  Du  Bosc. 
Having  occasion  to  wait  on  the 
king's  minister,  M  de  Cbateauneuf, 
the  latter  treated  him  with  the 
^eatest  courtesy,  pressed  upon 
him  the  most  seducing  motives 
for  changing  his  reJi^on  —  the 
pergonal  regard  of  the  king — tiie 
advancement  of  his  fkmily,  and  all 
the  attractive  et  cetera  which  he 
supposed  likely  to  prevail.  M.  de 
C.  stated  that  there  waa  a  sun  ef 
four  hundred  thousand  crowns  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  oi  indem- 
nifying and  rewarding  such  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  as  might  be  con- 
verted to  Romanism.  Du  Bosc 
simply    replied,    and   die   event 
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plan  of  bribery  would  be  success- 
fnl  aoly,  in  inducing  the  refuse  of 
the  party  to  change  sides. 

In  1684^  a  false  accusation  of 
the  most  frivolous  kind  was  made 
a  pretext  for  obtaining  a  judicial 
decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained 
that  the  place  of  Protestant  wor- 
ship in  Caen  should  be  demolished, 
and    its   ministers    silenced   and 
fined.     This  sentence^   as  far  as 
regarded  the  destruction  of  the 
church,  was  execujted  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  and  with  circumstances 
of  peculiar  ferocity.     The  sepul- 
chres   were    violated,     and    the 
skulls  of  the  dead  were  dashed 
against  each  other  in  savage  sport. 
Du  Bosc,  thus  separated  from  his 
fiock,  and  inhibited  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  ministry,  determined 
on   taking  refuge    in    a    foi-eign 
country,  and  he  appears  to  have 
hesitated  in  his  decision  between 
three  distinct  and  advantageous 
invitations  which  were  given  to 
him  at  this  crisis.     The  fir^t  was 
from  the  Bishop  of  Loudon,  who 
tendered  his  interest  to  procure 
for  him  preferment  in  the  English 
festabb'shment,  and  this  he 'Would 
probably   have  accepted,  had    It 
not  been  for  the  necessity  of  re- 
ordination.     The  queen  of  Den- 
mark offered  him  a  secure  and 
honourable  asylum,  but  he  seems 
to  have  dreaded  the  rigours  of  a 
northern  climate*     He  finally  de- 
termined on  closing  with  the  pro- 
posals (^  the  Burgomasters  of  Rot- 
terdam, and    to    accept  the  co- 
pastorship  of  the  French  church 
in  that  city.    He  reached  Holland 
in  August  1685,  and  was  installed 
into  his  ofiice  on  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober.   William  and  Mary  gave 
htm  audience,  and  the  few^  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
tranquillity,  broken  only  by  the 
infirmities  of  an  exhausted  con- 
stitution, and  by  the  anxieties  oc- 
casioned by  the  sufferings  of  his 
friends  and  fellow  Christians  amid 
the  ferocious  persecutions  which 


of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

His  lastillnessexhibiteda  happy 
exemplification  of  the  faith  and 
patience  of  the  saints.  He  was 
from  the  first,  persuaded  that  he 
should  not  recover,  and  his  refuge 
was  in  the  believin|^  apprc^uria- 
tion  of  those  doctrines  of  graoe 
which  he  had  consistently  main- 
tained tlircMigh  life,  and  now  che-  ^ 
rished  as  his  consolation  and  h(^ 
in  death*  When  a  friend  inti- 
mated to  hio^  that  his  departure 
was  at  hand; — "  Good  news"—- 
was  his  reply — "  O,  Sir,  what  good 
newsdo  you  tell  me  to-day  I"  When 
his  daughter  expressed  her  asto- 
nishment at  the  peaceAilness  of 
his  state  of  mind,  though  on  the 
eve  of  appearing  before  God,  he 
answered,  that  it  was  also  to  him- 
self a  matter  of  mirprise,  espe- 
cially when  he  reflected  op.  the 
magnitude  of  his  transgressions, 
but  that  he  had  an  unshaken  con- 
fidence in  the  mercy  of  Go4. 
When  some  of  his  children  were 
presented  to  him,  he  shed  tears, 
and  expressed  to  a  ministerial 
friend  how  deeply  he  was  afiected 
by  the  interview ;  but  when, 
shortly  before  his  death,  he  gave 
his  blessing  to  his  youngest  child, 
he  observed  that  the  bitterness  of 
parting  was  past,  and  that  all  his 
bonds  were  broken;  He  died  in 
the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
47th  of  his  ministry. 

Such  were  the  leading  events  in 
the  life  of  this  distinguished  indi- 
vidual,  and  it  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent, from  their  general  character, 
that  Du  Bosc  was  a  man  of  com- 
manding talents  and  decided  pie^« 
He  seems  to  have  been  alike  fitted 
for  the  conduct  of  business,  and 
the  duties  of  tbe  pulpit.  He 
wrested,  even  from  his  enemies, 
a  reluctimt  teistimraiy  to  his  abilities 
and  deserts;  he  secured  the  im- 
pkuat  confidence  of  his  friends, 
amid  the  most  delicate  and  diffi-  * 
cult  n^ociations;  and,  when  all 
had  faUed,  and  the  hand  of  tbe 
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oppressor  was  rmsed  to  strike  the    alone^  in  a  rapid  but  impressive  in- 
fatal     blow,    he    displayed     the 
mingled  firmness  and  humility  of 
a  Christian  confessor. 

Of  his  peculiar  qualities  as  a 
divine,  we  do  not  find  it  quite  so 
easy  to  give  a  clear  and  specific 
view.  With  the  six  or  seven  vo- 
lumes of  his  sermons,  our  acquaint- 
ance is  too  slight  to  warrant  us  in 
founding  our  criticism  on  distinct 
,  recollection.  There  are,  however, 
some  papers  of  considerable  length 
appended  to  the  volume  bf  his  life 
by  his  son-in-law,  and  from  them 
we  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
few  indications  of  his  theological 
character.  Judging  from  these 
we  should  say  that  he  was  more 
dextrous  than  profound ;  fertile 
rather  than  original.  With  much 
readiness,  and  somewhat  of  rich- 
ness, he  has  little  of  the  "  divine 
inspiration**  of  Bossuet  or  Taylor, 
and  but  a  small  share  of  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  Massillon,  or 
the  incessant  scintillation  of  PouUe. 
But  he  had  incomparably  higher 
faculties  than  any  of  these  emi- 
nent men,  inasmuch  as  ^he  had 
studied  in  that  evangelkal  school 
which  to  them  was,  if  not  foolish- 
ness, at  least  fanaticism.  The 
great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as 
taught  by  Luther  and  Calvin, 
were  his  glorious  theme ;  he  felt 
and  loved  them  at  his  heart ;  he 
urged  them  from  the  pulpit,  and 
he  felt  their  vivifying  influence  in 
the  hour  of  dissoluticm. 

,  Much  hat  been  said  bf  the  dis- 
tinctive epithet — the  Perfect  Ora^ 
<oi^-^hich,  it  is  asserted,  was  ap- 
plied to  him  by  his  contemporaries, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  find 
luiy  evidence  whatever  of  the  fact, 
which  seems  to  recft  only  on  a 
phrase  of  similar  import,  ccmtained 
in  some  complimentary  verses. 

In  the  year  1811,  was  pub- 
lished a  respectably  executed  trans- 
lation of  "  The  doctrine  of  Grace," 
a  sermon  on  Ephesians  ii.  8.  In 
this  spirited  discourse  Du  Bosc 
shews  that  we  are  saved  by  grace 


vestigation  of  the  "  four  principal 
parts"  of  salvation, — ^Election — 
Calling — Justification — and  Glori- 
ficaticm.  From  this  sermon  we 
shall  give  as  a  specimen  of  his 
pulpit  exercises,  the  passage  in 
which  he  illustrates  the  irrespec- 
tivency  of  grace,  by  showing  that 
in  the  most  remarkable  instances 
recorded  in  Scripture,  "  God  was 
pleased  to  take  men  and  call  them, 
when  they  were  in  the  worst  of  aU 
states  in  which  they  could  possibly 
have  been  found.'* 

«  What  was  Matthew,  when  Christ 
spake  to  him,  and  called  him  by  hit 
grace  ?  He  was  a  publican,  a  miser- 
able extortioner,  a  public  minister  of 
oppression  and  tyranny,  and  wa»  even 
in  the  very  ^ercise  of  that  odious  pro- 
'  fession :  he  was  sitting  on  his  bench,  at 
his  counter  of  iniquity,  zealously  occu- 
pied in  rapine,  when  Jesus  fiiroured  lum 
with  one  of  those  admirable  looks  which 
immediately  convey  holiness  to  the 
heart;  callmg  him  thus  from  the  cus- 
tom-house to  the  apostleship,  and  from 
a  notorious  sinner,  transforming  him 
suddenly  into  an  eminent  saint.  What 
was  Mary  Magdalen,  when  the  Lord 
converted  her  ?  She  was  possessed  witii 
seven  devils,  a  h(rid  of  unclean  spirits. 
She  was  a  living  hell,  when  it  pleased 
him  to  change  her  into  a  paradise  of 
holiness.  What  was  St.  Paul,  when  the 
Son  of  God  called  to  him  from  heaven  ? 
He  was  a  roaring  lion,  a  furious  bear,  a 
tyger  glutted  with  the  blood  of  the  &ith- 
fnl,  aud  who  only  breathed  murder  and 
carnage.  He  was  in  the  highway  to 
destruction,  runmng  to  massacre,  with 
his  heart  filled  with  rage,  his  mouth  with 
blasphemies,  and  his  hands  with  swords 
,  and  chains ;  and  it  was  precisely  at  this 
remarkable  instant  that  Christ  called 
him,  and  took  him  for  a  chosen  vessel 
to  himself,  to  make  him  the  most  asto- 
nishing messenger  of  his  grace.  What 
were  tihe  Ephesians,  to  whom  St.  Paul 
speaks  here  in  our  text?  They  were 
the  most  famous  magicians  in  the  worid, 
and  the  most  noted  idolaters  upon  earth 
— they  were  people  who  employed  all 
their  strength  to  cry,  Gftut  is  LHana  of 
the  Ephefians*  What  then  could  oblige 
God  to  call  them  to  Christianity,  and  to 
make  them  coheirs  with  his  Son,  but 
thMt  mercy  and  gratuitous  goodnesi, 
which  the  Apostle  sets  before  them, 
when  he  says,  by  grace  are  ye  saved. 

'*  And  here,  my  brethren,  wc  should 
take  great  care,  lest  we  do  wrong  to 
grace,  and  take  away  part  of  its  gloty 
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tod  praise.  For  it  would  be  doing  it  a, 
mortal  injury  only  to  ascribe  our  salva- 
tion to  it  by  halves ;  to  ascribe  to  it  the 
commencement  of  our  calling,  but  not 
the  continuance ;  or  tbe  habit  of  spiri- 
tual health  without  the  acts;  or  that 
sufficiency  which  makes  us  capable  of 
believing  and  living  well  if  we  will,  and 
not  that  efficacy  and  power  which  in- 
clines iM,  and  infallibly  makes  us  Mrilling 
so  to  do.  O  my  bretbren,  we  are  not 
thus  to  conceive  of  grace.  We  are  to 
attribute  to  it  not  only  one  part  of  our 
calling  ajid  sanctification,  but  to  allow  it 
the  wh<]1e,  universally  and  without  re- 
serve. The  beginning,  and  the  progress, 
the  continuance  and  the  close,  the  habit 
and  the  acts,  the  sufficiency  and  the  effi- 
cacy, equally  belonging  to  it.  If  we  en- 
ter into  the  car^r  of  salvation,  it  is 
grace  that  places  us  there — if  we  walk 
in  it,  it  is  grace  that  moves  us— if  we 
run,  it  is  grace  that  advances  us — if  we 
persevere/  it  is  grace  that  suetains  U5^- 
if  we  reach  the  goal,  it  is  grace  that  con- 
ducts us  to  it,  insomuch  that  from  the 
first  step  to  the  last,  it  is  grace  that 
leads  us  and  brings  us  to  happiness."— 
pp.  25—27. 

In  the  former  part  *of  this  me- 
moir we  gave  some  account  of  the 
contents  of  a  letter,  written  by 
Du  Bosc  to  Dr.  Brevent,  whidh 
contained  some  rather  equivocal 
concessions  in  favour  of  Episco- 
pacy. We  have,  since  writing 
the  comments  which  we  felt  it 
ex|>edient  to  make  on  that  curious 
composition,  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  three  epistles  of  the  same  kind, 
appended  by  Stillingfleet  to  his 
controversial  treatise,  entitled, 
"  The  unreasonableness  of  Sepa- 
ration." The  first  is  ^om  M.  Le 
Moyne,  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Leyden,  addressed  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  turns  principally 
on  the  question  of  orthodoxy.  The 
others  are  from  M.  De  TAngle, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Charenton, 
and  from  the  celebrated  Claude. 
These  letters  show  dearly  enough 
that  there  was  no  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  the  French  Presby- 
terians to  symbolize  with  the 
Bpisoopalians  of  the  English  esta- 
blishment.     In  fact  those  good 


men  do  not  appear  to  have  inves- 
tigated the  subject  of  church  go- 
vernment on  its  true  grounds; 
they  seem  to  have  considered  it  as 
very  much  a  matter  of  expediency, 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  De 
I'Angle,  Allix,  and  others,  made 
no  scruple  of  accepting  preferment 
under  the  English  Hierarchy. 

Bayle  says  of  Du  Bosc's  writ- 
ings, "  There  are  two  volumes  of 
sermons,  and  a  collection  of  papers 
published  after  his  death.  He  had 
published  some  of  these  sermons 
m  France ;  the  first  of  them  was 
St.  Peter's  Tears.  He  preached 
upon  the  doctrines  of  grace  in  the 
year  1 66 1  •  The  Jesuits  pretended 
that  he  had  imputed  some  opinions 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  which  she 
does  not  hold,  which  obliged  him 
to  print  his  sermon.  Some  years 
after  he  published  two  sermons, 
intituled,  'The  Censure  of  the 
Lukewarm  / — these  sermons,  and 
most  of  those  which  had  already 
appeared,  were  reprinted  in  Hol- 
land, with  several  others  which 
had  never  been  printed.  They 
make  two  volumes  in  octavo.  The 
collection  of  divers  pieces  contaiils, 
I.  The  Requests,  Petitions,  Me- 
moirs, and  Remarks,  relating  to 
the  Reformed,  which  Mr.  Du 
Bosc  managed  at  Paris. — II.  The 
Speeches  which  he  made,  and  the 
Letters  whidi  he- wrote  on  divers 
occasions.  The  first  speech  is 
that  he  made  to  the  Duchess  of 
Longueville,  who  was  charmed 
with  it — III.  Divers  Letters,  by 
way  of  Dissertation  upon  some 
passages  of  the  Scriptures ;  and, — 
IV*  Some  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French  Verses,  which  he  com- 
posed at  several  times,,  and  some 
other  Poems  made  in  his  praise. 
These  pieces  show  that  Mr.  Du 
Bosc  was  very  fit  for  business — 
a  good  divine — a  polite  man — and 
well  versed  in  good  literature/' 
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THE  DUTY  OF  CHRISTIANS  TO 
MEDITATE  ON  THE  DEATH 
OF   CHRIST. 

«  And  sittlnit  down,  they  wAtched  him 

there."— Matt,  xxvii.  .36. 
Every  thing  connected  with  the 
death  of  Christ  is,  in  the  highest 
degree,  important,  and  daims  the 
attentive  consideration  of  believers 
in  his  name.  We  cannot  contem- 
plate this  event,  and  tlie  circum- 
stances connected  with  it,  without 
mingled  emotions — fedings  of  sor- 
row and  joy — of  regret  and  satis- 
faction— emotions  which,  while 
they  will  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease our  hatred  to  sin,  the  cause 
of  the  Saviour's  death,  will,  from  a 
sense  oi  obligation,  strengthen  our 
love  and  promote  our  devotion  to 
him.  Who  can  read  the  won- 
drous story  of  redemption,  as  ac- 
complished by  the  transactions  on 
Calvary,  without  the  liveliest  sen- 
timents of  gratitude  to  the  Sa- 
viour, as  welKas  the  strongest 
detestation  of  that  malignant  dis- 
position and  uncalled  for  envy, 
which  were  the  immediate  occa- 
sion and  promoters  of  his  painful 
and  ignominious  death  ?  The  de- 
sign of  the  Saviour's  death  was,  it 
is  true,  a  merciful  design :  but  the 
conduct  of  his  murderers  was  not, 
on  that  account,  less  opprobrious 
and  sinful.  After  making  many 
fruitless  attempts  to  lay  hold  on 
him,  they  covenanted  with  Judas  to 
betray  him  into  thdr  hands.  Wh^i 
arraigned  as  a  culprit  before  their 
tribunals  of  justice,  they  accused 
him  of  crimes  he  had  never  com- 
mitted, and  construed  the  truths 
which  had  dropped  from  his  lips 
into  horrid  blasphemy,  and  ex- 
pressions of  treasonous  design. 
Succeeding  in  their  impious  at- 
tempts, they  condemned  him  as 
one  not  fit  to  live:  and,  if  we 
follow  them  from  the  high  priest's 
palace,   and  Herod's   judgment- 


hall,  to  Golgotha,  the  some  un- 
hallowed sentiments  reigned  in 
their  breasts,  and  the  same  cruel 
purposes  directed  their  conduct 
Not  satisfied  by  the  infliction  of 
the  extreme  of  bodily  torture,  they 
reviled  him  with  expressions  of 
the  bitterest  ridicule,  and  the  most 
studied  enmity :  and,  while  ex- 
'  tended  on  the  cross,  suffering  all 
that  their  malice  and  hatred  could 
invent,  they  evinced  the  malevo- 
lence of  their  disposition,  and 
their  deep-rooted  enmity,  by 
beholding,  with  visible  emotions 
of  pleasure  and  triumph,  the 
heart-rending  spectacle !  '^  And 
sitting  'down,  they  watched  him 
there."  But  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
Christian  to  behold  the  scenes  of 
Calvary  with  other  feelings,  and 
to  reflect  on  the  death  of  Christ 
with  different  emoti(ms.  He  would 
often  repair  to  the  sacred  place, 
not  to  exhibit,  but  to  conquer  the 
obduracy  of  his  heart — not  to 
manifest  his  hatred,  but  his  laoe 
to  the  Saviour — to  ponder  over  the 
wonders  of  his  death— to  excite 
in  his  own  breast  the  better  feel- 
ings of  the  christian  diameter — to 
evince  the  strength  of  his  confi- 
dence in  the  sacrifice  that  was  made, 
and  the  ardour  of  his  attadiment 
to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain. 

Thus  appropriating,  then,  the 
words  of  the  text,  we  draw  ftom 
them  the  following  proposition  :— 
That  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to 
preserve  in  their  minds  a  lively 
remembrance  of  the  death  ii 
Christ,  and  to  cultivate  a  devout 
reflection  on  the  circamstanoes 
connected  with  that  important 
event  From  which  we  shall  call 
your  attention, 

I.  To  the  objects  which  the 
death  of  Christ  prea^its  to  the 
contemplation. 

1.  It  exhibits  the  love  of  God. 
**  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  bis  only  begotten  Sm/*  &c. ; 
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so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  him 
up  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
crosfs  The -power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  Jehovah,  are  displayed 
in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
the  proceedings  of  his  providence 
over  the  affairs  of  men  ;  but  his 
grace,  in  all  its  richness  and  per- 
fection, is  eminently  manifested  in 
this  wondrous  exhibition  of  un- 
paralleled love.  "  God  commend- 
eth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that, 
while  we  were  yet,  sinners,  Christ 
died  for  us."  We  experience  the 
goodness  of  God  in  the  enjoyment 
of  temporal  faVours,  and  in  his 
tolerance  of  our  grievous  rebellion, 
and  long-con  tin  iied  indifference  ; 
but  '*  herein  is  love,"  the  highest 
expression  of  love,  the  most  asto- 
nishing display  of  mercy,  "  not 
that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he 
loved  us,  ami  sent  his  Son  to  be 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins/' 

2.  It  manifests  the  compassion 
of  Christ,  The  Saviour  showed  his 
compassion  on  the  behalf  of  fallen 
man,  through  the  whole  state  of 
lys  humiliation — ^in  the  assump- 
tion of  our  nature— in  his  un- 
wearied labours  to  excite  the 
attention  and  promote  the  refor- 
mation of  sinners-^in  his  patient 
endurance  of  the  trying  dispo- 
sition and  insulting  conduct  of 
those  whose  welfare  he  was  seek- 
.ing — in  the  numberless  acts  of 
benevolence  he  performed — ^in  his 
uniform  resignation  to  the  will  of 
bis  Father — in  the  tears  he  wept 
over  the  stubbornness  of  the  in- 
babitants  of  Jerusalem.  But  M'hen 
we  behold  him  in  Gethsemaite, 
anti  on  Calvary,  such  instances  of 
compassion  fill  the  mind  with 
adotring  gratitude.  ^'  Though  he 
-was  rich,'*  in  all  the  possessions  of 
eternity,  in  all -the  perfections  of 
Deity,  in  every  thing  that  could 
create  and  ensure  perfect,  su- 
preme, and  enduring  felicity, 
'•'  yet  for  our  sakes  he  became 
poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty 
xnight  be  made  rich."  Tllis  is 
**  compassion  no  where  to  be 
fywnd  kss  than  divine."    He  diecl 


f6r  his  enemies  5  and  during  the 
mysterious  period  of  that  event, 
he  prayed  for  his  murderers,  and 
tendered  an  act  of  pardon  and 
acceptance  which  might  astonish 
the  benevolence  of  heaven,  and 
should  for  ever  silence  the  fears 
and  complaints  of  approaching 
penitents. 

S.  It  shows  the  evil  of  sin.  The 
evil  of  sin  had,  indeed,  been  mani- 
fested in  instances  numerous  and 
terrible — ^when  the  Lord  ''drove 
out  the  man,"  and  placed  as  the 
guardians  of  the  tree  of  life  "  che- 
rnbims  and  a  flamipg  sword" — 
when  *'  the  windows  of  heaven 
were  opened,  and  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  broken  up" — 
when  tlie  cities  of  the  plain  were 
overturned — when  the  earth  open- 
ed her  caverns,  and  swallowed  up 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram — and 
in  the  many  awful  providences 
and  visitations  of  judgment  which 
were  witnessed  previous  to  the 
appearing  of  Christ.  The  evil  of 
sin  has  also  been  apparent  in 
every  succeeding  age — in  all  the 
commotions  which  have  agitated 
the  globe — ^in  all  the  sorrows 
which  have  been  the"  portion  of 
man — in  all  the  wide-spreading^ 
slaughter  which  l|as  deluged  the  ' 
world  with  blood !  Every  cry 
of  lamentation  which  has  been 
heard — every  tear  of  distress  which 
has  been  shed — every  pang  of 
grief  which  has  been  felt — every 
corroding  care  which  has  been  ex- 
perience<l — with  all  the  scenes  of 
misery  and  wretchedness  which 
the  worid  exhibits— all  have  been, 
and  all  are,  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  sin.  But  to  view  this  evil  with 
every  colour  of  its  enormity,  and 
in  all  the  dreadfulness  of  its  ag- 
gravation, contemplate  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christl  When  in  the  gar- 
den, and  being  in  an  agony, 
he  sweat  blood ;  sin  was  the 
heavy  load  which  overwhelmed 
his  spirit! — when  in  the  Pte* 
torium,  it  was  sin  diat  lacerated 
his  brow  with  the  thomry  crown-— 
and  when  bonginf  on  the  crosi^L^ 
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sin  pierced  his  side  with  the 
spear-^sin  caused  him  to  exclaim, 
'*  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me?" 

4.  It  evinces  the  value  of  the 
ioul.  If  sin  be  such  an  enormous 
evil,  its  punishment  must  be 
dreadful  beyond  expression,  and 
involve  a  loss  which  the  whole 
universe  could  not  retrieve — ^the 
loss  of  the  soul !  If  we  are  to 
estimate  the  worth  of  the  soul  by 
the  calculations  we  should  make, 
while  witnessing  the  scenes  of 
Calvary,  we  must  conclude  that 
its  value  is  above  the  comprehen- 
sion of  man,  yea,  higher  than  the 
conception  of  an  angel.  If  its  re- 
demption can  only  be  purchased 
by  the  Saviour's  blood,  that 

**  Price  which  is  all  price  beyond. 
That  blood  which  is  divine," 

the  value  of  the  soul  must  be  in- 
finite !  What,  then,  would  a  man 
be  profited,  if  he  should  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
soul?  Yea,  what  would  he  be 
profite<l,  while  sustaining  this  loss, 
by  gaining, the  whole  world — all  its 
riches,  houses,  possessions,  and 
ei\]oyments?   , 

3.  //  illustrates  the  efficacy  of  the 
Atoftement  and  the  final  triumphs  of 
Grace. — It  was  predicted  of  Im- 
manuel,  that  he  should  bruise  the 
serpent's  head.  Here  the  om- 
quest  to  which  we  allude  is  spe- 
cified, that  Christ  by  his  media- 
tion should  destroy  the  policy  and 
power  of  Satan,  and.  effect  a  com- 
plete overthrow  of  his  kingdom 
and  interest.  •  He  placed  himself 
in  the  room  of  his  people,  and  en- 
gaged to  satisfy  the  den^ands  of 
Justice  on  their  behalf — to  conquer 
their  foes,  and  to  emancipate  them 
from  their  tyranny.  These  ob- 
jects were  accomplished  in  his 
death.  ^^  He  spoileid  principalities 
and  powers,  making  a  show  of . 
them  openly,  having  triumphed 
over  them  by  his  cross."  He  con- 
quered death — ",  He  ascended  up 
on  high,  led  captivity  captive,  and 
obtained  gifts  /or  men.'/    In  )>e- 


lievers  '*  grace  reigns  through 
righteousness  unto  eternal  life." 

6.  In  meditating  on  the  death 
of  Christ  we  behold — The  happi" 
ness,  honour,  and  future  blessedness 
qf^'the  Christian  as  obtained  and 
secured  by  tlie  sacrifice  of  Calvary, 
Think  of  the  numerous  promises 
made  in  the  covenant  of  grace  to 
believers.  They  have  the  honour 
,of  being  united  to  Christ — the 
happiness  of  assimilation  to  his 
imager  ^nd  the  anticipated  bless- 
edness of  mingling  in  the  plea- 
sures of  angels— of  participating 
in  the  ecstacies  of  immortal  and 
glorified  spirits.  "  Unto  him  that 
loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our 
sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  made 
us  kings  and  priests  unto  God — 
unto  him  be  glory  and  dominion 
for  ever  and  ever."  We  proceed 
to  notice, 

11.  The  manner  in  which  this 
remembrance  should  be  cultivated. 

1.  The  death  of  Christ  should 
be  reflected  on — amstantljy.  In 
all  the  means  <^  religious  devotion 
and  improvement.  Whether  en- 
gaged in  the  exercises  of  the  closet, 
the  family,  or,  the  public  sane- 
tuaiy— we  should  never  forget, 
nor  lose  sight  of  the  great  event 
through  which  all  our  happiness 
was  procured,  but  in  each  and  all 
cultivate  a  dispositioti  to  reflect 
on  it,  and  learn  improving  lessons 
from  it. 

2.  With  proper  dispositions  and 
desires.  While  contemplating 
these  important  *'  scenes,  divest 
the  m^id  of  every  unhallowed 
prejudice  and  impure  feeling." 
"  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  Ay 
feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou 
standest  is  holy  ground."  Ap- 
proach the  hallowed  place  with 
solemnity  and  reverence — with 
feelings  of  love  and  esteem,  and 
that  holy  devotion  of  mind  which 
becomes  the  sacredness  of  religious 
employments. 

S.  In  the  exercise  of  faith*  As 
you  approach  the  cross,  the  great 
question  which  the  Scriptures  pre- 
sent, and  which  should  strike  home 
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to*the  comcienoe^  i«-^''  Hast  Aou 
faith  ?•'— «  Dost  thou  believe  on 
the  Son  of  Grod?  Do  you  give 
futl  credence  to  the  vital  truths 
of  the  atonement  ?  Do.you  place 
entire  confidence  in  the  great  Gos- 
pel sacrifice  ?  O,  better  had  you 
never  heard  nor  known  the  truth, 
than,  after  having  heard,  yon  first 
begin  to  hesitate  and  then  dialbe- 
licve !"     We  shall  mention, 

III.  IV  few  of  the  advantages 
which  will  result  from  such  re- 
flection. 

1.  It  will  increase  our  haired  of 
sim.  Every  thing  that  manifests 
the  evil  of  sin  will  have  a  tendency 
tostrengthen  our  prejudice  against 
it.  While  reflecting  on  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ,  .the  believer  be- 
heads the  vileness  of  iniquity  as 
the  source  of  Iramanuel's  sorrows. 
You  cannot, — ^if  you  are  'sincere 
in  your  attachment  to  Christ, — 
you  cannot,  love  and  deliberately 
practise  sin.  It  is  the  object  of 
his  supreme  and  eternal  abhor- 
rence. By  indulging  in  it,  you 
''crucify him afreSi."  Andwhek^ 
is  the  heart  possessed  of  obduracy 
so  great  as  tojiersevere,  amid  sud^ 
reflections,  in  the  indulgence  of 
sin  ?  *  O  then  go  to  the  cross,  and 
thus  fortify  your  minds  with  ar- 
^ments  and  motives  to  produce 
stronger  hatred  of  sin,  and  to  re- 
new your  resolutions  against  its 
commission. 

-S.  Strengthen  our  kwe  to  Chriet, 
—•Hear  the  Saviour  aiiaid  the  ago- 
nies of  his  crucifiltion,  addressing 
to  every  believer  the  question- 
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"  Lovest  thou  me?"* — ^*  If  yotf 
love  me,  keep  my  commandments^ 
— ^testify  y6ur  aflection  I  Alas, . 
how  a^d  our  love  to  Christ — how 
insensible  of  the  obligations  under 
which  we  are  laid  to  the  suffering 
Saviour ! 

These  reflections  will,  mcnre* 
over,  inspire  us  with  earnest  de- 
sires toi  be  made  participants  of 
the  benefits  of  his  death---cherish 
and  enhance  our  esteem  for  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  cross— and 
have  a  sanctifying  effect  upon  our 
disposition  and  conduct 

Finally.  They  mill  lead  us  to 
value  all  the  means  connected  with 
thi  elistribution  and  enjoyment  of 
the  blessings  of  grace.  Prayer,  in 
which  we  crave  an  interest  in  the 
work  of  Christ-:— hearing  the  word> 
by  which  a  God  reconciled  in  Im- 
manuel  is  exhibited  and  the  bless- 
ings of  salvation  offered — ^more 
particularly,  the  ordinance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper— wherein  the .  Sa- 
viour is  placed  before  us — in  the 
elements  of  the  sacred  feast-*eyi- 
dently  '*  crucified  and  slain,"  and 
in  the  observance  of  which  we  do 
''  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  till 
he  come."  O  tliat  it  may  be  our 
unceasing  delight  to  meditate  on'^ 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  our  pecu- 
liar happiness  to  enjoy  its  rich  and 
immortal  benefits — th^  **when  He 
who  is  our  life  shall  appear.  We 
may  appear  with  him  in  glory," 
and  be  admitted  to  sit  down  wiUi 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  at  the 
celestial  banquet  and  marriage  sup- 
per of  the  Lamb. 
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ORIGINAL  ESSAYS,- COMMUNICATION?,  &e. 
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liOPE. 
HoPB  is  a  terrible  thing  when 
^reat  interests  or  strong^  alfections 
woe  in  question.  In  lesser  aflfairs 
it  is  one  of  the  playthings  of  life ; 
one  of  the  thin  and  glittering 
bubbles  whicli  are  continually  ini 
itnotion  luround  us,  and  of  which 
CoNQ.  Mag.  Supp.  18^3. 


fialf  mankind  consume  thehr  lii^s 
in  the  anxious  and  finiiUess  diace. 
When  escape  from  inconvenience^ 
or  the  attaijEunent  of  some  ttinor 
good,  gives  rise  to  its  exercise,  it  is 
a  feeHng  of  plea^luraUe  indulgences 
exciting  without  a  counteracting 
apprehension^^and  affording  •  gni* 
4S 
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tification  which  U,  if  not;  perfectly    whiflper%  qf  death  and  of  judgpient 


umnixedi    yet   sufficifmtly  so  to 
permit  the'  mind  to  rest  upon  the 
pro9iised  pleasure  without  the  fear 
of  calamitous    alternative.      But 
when  hope  presents  itself  only  as 
a  refuge  from  absolute  despair*— 
when  it  gleams  as  a  bright  but 
transient  opening  in.  the  clouded 
heavens — ^it  seems,  rather  to  render 
darkness  visible  than  to  make  it 
tolerable ;  it  piei^ces  the  spirit  with 
a  sensation  even  more  acute  than 
that  of  unbroken  despondency; 
it  seems  to  sport  with  the  terrors 
of  the  heart,  and  to  deepai  their 
intenseness  by  making  them  more 
definite    and   distinct      Nothing 
more  pitiable  can  be  well  con- 
ceiveii  than  the  condition  of  the 
individual  who  sits  by  the  bed  on 
which  lies  the  object  oi  tender  and 
devoted  love,    laid    prostrate  by 
acute  and  menacing  disease — hope 
and  fear  fluctuating  like  the  wave 
of-  the     tempest^     or     hurrying 
athwart  the  field  of  mental  vision, 
like  the  lights  and  shadows  of  a 
stprmy  sky.    Every  change  of  the 
pj^ysician's  countenance,  every  ac« 
cidepital  circumstance,    even  the 
d^once  guesses  of  the  casual  ob- 
server, are  caught  at  with  super- 
stiti^us  eagomess^  and  hope  raises 
for  itself  a  structure,  of  which  it 
knpw^  that  the  foundation  has  no 
othter  support  Xhm  the  vain  inven« 
tions  of  afifectioD,  ingenious  in  the 
CQHstruption  of  fallacies,  when  its 
sensibilities  are  roused  to  agonising 
activity.     Nor  is  the  state  less  de- 
plorable, of  him  who»  in  the,  hour  of 
pain  and  uncertainty,  has  no  refuge 
bdrtlte  dtldsions  of  human  hope, 
often  detected,  but  always  trusted* 
He  will  count  the  tedious  minutes 
by  the    beatings    of  his    pulse, 
wnleb  itt^  intenmssions,  or  start 
at.tiie  feverisbrapidity  with  which 
ittiiotes  the  hq^   of  time,  and 
when  lie  strives  to  balance  against 
th»  i^£d&M»  of  dnordered  action, 
the*  poihUttiiei   of  anxious  but 
unuiabatantiid  hope,  he  will  hear  a 
moiritop  witMn,  warning,  m  awftil 


to  come. 

Such  is  the  imaginary  remedy  in 
reliance  upon  wpich  the  larger 
portion  of  maokind  are  consuming 
life  and  hazarding  eternity^  Sudi 
is  the  miserable  suspense  which 
they  are  willing  to  digpify  with 
the  name  of  hope,  instead  of  aeek- 
ing  that  great  healer  of  human 
ills,  where,  and  where  alone,  it  is 
to  be  found,  flowing,  like  a  peren- 
nial stream,  pure  £^m  thefoun- 
tain,  living  from  the  spring.  The 
very  proverbs  and  by- words  ^  of 
mankind  are  a  bitter  reproof  of 
the  folly  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  yet  familiarly  used,  since  they 
attest  the  universal  experience  of 
the  deceitfulness  of  human  expec- 
tations, and  strike,  with  a  two- 
edged  sarcasm,  at  the  deludmi  and 
the  deluded*  It  is  among  the 
strangest  of  the  tiaany  inexplicable 
points  of  man's  charact^,  that  he 
is  prone  to  embrace  known  fallacy, 
and  forward  to  take  his  stand  on 
fomdations  of  admitted  insecurity, 
when  c^tainty  iuid  safety  <^er 
themsdvea  freely  to  his  choice,  in 
the  Hope  of  the  Goupel,  the  be- 
lieving anticipi^on  of  the  sons  of 
God* 

The  Chriatian's  Hope  is  every 
way  aeeore;  Its  origin  ia  the  pro- 
mise of  God;  his  power  ia  the 
guarantee  of  its  continmane^;  hia 
unchanging  purpose  and  his  ever- 
lasting love  the  pledges  of  its  eon- 
summaiioH.  This  H(^  is  the  sure 
and  sted&st.  anchor  of  the  soul,  its 
hold  in  all. changes,  its  stabOity  in 
all  trials,  its  stay  in  all  extremities. 
In  the  daricest  d^,  Hope  ia^  tbm 
Christian's  bright  horizon;  a 
glimpse  of  that  glorious  region 
where  God  and  the  Lamb  are  the 
lieht  thereof,  and  whither  the 
fdlowers  of  Christ  are  tending 
through  M  the  mutations  of  time, 
and  &e  vidssitodes  of  mortality. 
Are^ey  fahiting  firom  the  Icngdi 
and  weariness  of  the  toad  ?— Hope 
animates  them  to  renewed  and 
successful  eflbrts.    Are  they  dis- 
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thmyed  by  die  number  and  ^erce- 
new  of  duar  adversaries?— *Hope-^ 
that;  hope  which  ia  of  faith— ehowa 
them  the  victoi^  in  prospect  Are 
they  in  heaviness  through  manifold 
temptations?-*- Hope  cheers  the 
darkened  mind,  and  points  them 
to  that  ^orious  end  when  doubts 
«id  learfty  and  (trials  shall  be  no 
more,  and  aH  tee  serenity'  arid  joy. 
In  the  kst  strngi^es  of  mortality^ 
Hope  smiles  on  the'beHever's  dying 
bed-;  and,  where  die  worldling 
foels  "  his  narrow  prospect  boumU 
ed  to  a  span/'  shows  to  the  child 
of  God  an  illimitable  view,  where 
grace  and  glory  brighten  every 
object  Who  would  barter  Hqie 
libelJns  for  all  tiutt  this  world  of 
p«tty  vanities  can  give  ?— Who  ?— 
aha,  even  every  living  man,  unless 
a  liigher  than  human  wisdom  ^e- 
vate  his  affections,  enlarge  his  de- 
aires,  and  give  a  right  duection  to 
his  choice ! 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON   SOMlg  PAfl. 

SAGES  IN  Bishop  hbber>s 

WJE  OF  BISHOP  JEREMY  TAY- 
tOR. 

(Cqncluded  fivm  puge  635.) 

Okb  (tiling  is  obvious,  Afr.  Henry^ 
and  the  ^  holy  and  learned  prea(&' 
ers,**  his  brethren,  as  a  body,  did 
SNSt  regard  their  s^^pamtion  as 
sehisBuaiea] ;  and  t^  opinion  df 
suoh  pei^ons  is,  dti  this  snl^ect, 
tantamount  to  the  sneers^  if  not 
the  argotaents,  of  multitodes.  We 
hawe  seen  that  '^it  was  no  rash  act, 
but  del^rate,  and  well  w^ghed 
in  ^halanoes  of  the  sanctoai^"* 
The  4ib}ection8  maiMy  and  )^oto- 
liously  rested  upon  in  the  year 
1662,  though  not  stated  by  Bishop 
Sleber,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  not 
only  similar,  but  increased  by 
others  obviously  stronger-  even 
tJum  those  which  influenced  the 
Puritans.  They  were,  therefore, 
tiot  less  tenable,  and,  of  necessity, 
fnrtlier  removed  from  any  imputa- 

•  life  of  5*.  A^nty,  f  .78* 


I^e  ef  JtNmif  Taylor, 

tion  of  8Chi«mKtical  levity  and 
trifling.  Who  can  estimate  the 
danger  to  morals,  when  the  dic^ 
tates  of  souikI  reason,  end  humble 
piety,  are  tmduced  by  misrepre- 
sentation, lind  deingnated  by  op^ 
nrobrious  epithets  ?  And  Who,  wi& 
nis  BlUe  in  his  hand,  and  enable 
of  using  his  imdeiiBtimdin^,  caa 
be1ieve->that  abstirienceA^dm  eom<- 
munion  with  a  ehmfch  by  laWe&ta- 
Uished  ^s  neoesftirily  evil,  a)id  the 
individuals  so -^  acting  guilty  df 
schism  ? 

The  ikdt  is,  that  the  statement 
commented  upon,  and  it^  context, 
amounts,  to  say  the  best,  to  the 
^*  arguing  <if  an  advocate,  and  to 
serve  the  temporary  ends  of  a 
party."  ♦  O^rwise  too  mUch  ii 
assumed,  and  Consiequences  th^ 
most  irrational  and  absurd  would 
be  tiie  result.  An  implication 
would  be  iinevitdble— that  the^ 
is  a  necessity  €at  communion  i^til 
die  Establisihed  Chureh-^that  ex- 
ternal fdrmalities  ftre  essential  %b 
christian  union— ^hat  blmd  <>be^ 
dience  to  hcrman  impositions  \W, 
in  a&  <»ises,  'right,  if  not  meritori- 
ous-—that  the  dictates  df  coni- 
seience  are  to  be  sactiflced  to  the 
espriee  of  ¥ttle«,  '<?h41  or  eccki- 
eiasticaft.  At  {Measure— that  any  de^- 
partnre  <even  from  the  mles  <tf  ei*. 
t>edien(^  is^bisitiatfcatl— -and  €hkt, 
fcowever  ^onsdentiously  k  (Kdcipl^ 
of-Christ  may  tegard  the  "  govern*, 
iment  ists  on  his  shoulders,"' o^,  hbwi- 
ever  tenaciously  he  may  adhere  to 
the  jflain  truth  df  reveladdn,  it  fe 
all  heretical;  unless  (pardon  £Kfe 
absurdity)  he  siiirender  his  iRtr- 
minatidn  a^  his  conscience  t6 
the  dictates  of  'human  aiitholYty, 
and  statutory  penalties. 

The  chapter  in  Mr.  Henry's  Lift 
more  immediately  conne<?ted,Wth 
Bishop  Heber's  remarks,  is  a  brief 
exhibition  of  the  subject  in  its  ti*ue 
Kght.  It  iHys,  certainly,  a  "  ^eat 
deal  of  blame  spmewhere"  t  for 
_., ^,  I     ,   ., -^, 

♦  LifeofTayloir,  p.ife. 

t  Life  of  P.  Henrys  p.  83 
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the  oonBequences  gtated;  biit  it 
will  do  any  thing  ratlier  than  in- 
duce an  association  of  '^bloodshed 
and  anarchy"*  with  conscientious 
tenderness,  exalted  piety^  and  the 
most  strict,  and  loyal  obedience. 
And  it  is  not  unworthy  of  obser« 
Tation,  that  while  the  akrming 
phraseology  just  dted  is  an  uni* 
form  attendwit  upon  certain  allu- 
,  sions  to  the  nonconformist^  it  was 
concerning  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians that  the  representation  first 
went  forth — These  all  do  contrary 
to  the  decrees  qfCcesOr,  ea^ftg  thai 
there  is  another  king,  one  Jesns.  t 

But  so  Ut  from  dissent  inpc^rt- 
inff  disaffection  to  existing  author 
rides,  the  reverse  is  obviously 
true ;  and,  if  sincerity  and  up- 
rightness are  correcdy  mduded  in 
genuine  loyalty,  it  is  plain,  that 
cviHy  manifestation  of  those  vir- 
tues by  any  party  is  evidence 
prima  facie  in  thdr  favour. 

Now  Mr.  Henry  imd  his  asso- 
dates  are  standing  instances  of 
exemplary  subjection,  and  the 
congregations  of  <»thodox  Dis- 
senters to  this  day  furnish  addi- 
:tional-pro6fs  of  the  £ict.  X  Nor  is 
it  too  mudi  to  assert,  and  the 
more  intimate  is  acquaintance  with 
the  subject,  the  dearer  will  be  the 
evidence — ^that,  in  nonconf<Hinity, 
there  is  neither  a  prindple  hostUe 
to  the  most  active  and  devoted 
loyalty,  nor  to  scrutinising  inves- 
^  tigaticm,  however  acute  or  pro- 
tracted. In  truth,  it  is  for  liberty 
of  consdence,  for  the  unfetter- 
ed purity  of  the  christian  faith, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom  in  its  spirit, 
unshackled  bv  forms  and  impo- 
sitions, for  which  Mr.  Henry  and 
his  contemporaries,  and  the  pre- 


sent  raiet  of  Dissenters  contend, 
and  which  fann  the  bams  of  thdr 
opinions^  ♦      They  ^iderive    their 
vie#8.  from  the  Bibte^   and  they 
believe  and  confidently  maintain 
that  it  is  expedient  to  adhere  as 
closdy  as  possible  to  its  dictates,  t 
both  as  to  the  nature  o£  the  chris- 
tian diurch,   and  the  duties  of 
subjects  to  thdr  princie.     They 
claim  the  right  of  judging  f6r 
themselves  in  the  concerns  <^  re- 
ligion, and  tiiey  condemn   none 
for  ddng  the  same.   Forbidden  to 
Call  any  man  master,  they  wish  to 
steer  dear  of  the  appearance  of 
that  evil,    thus  exemplifying  in 
practice,   as  well  as  theory,  the 
sentiments  of  an  eminent  dorgy- 
man  already  mentioned,  not  be- 
cause th^  are  his,  but  because 
they  are  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness.    ''  1,  for  my  part,"  said 
the  renowned  Chancellor  of  Sarum, 
•*  after  a  long  and  (as  I  verily  be- 
lieve, and  hope)  impartial  search 
of  the  true  way  to  eternal  happi- 
ness, do  oonfisnM  plainly,   that  i 
cannot  find  rest  for  the  sole  of  my 
foot  but  upon  this  rock  (the  Rihle) 
only.  I  see  plainly,  and  with  mine 
own  eyes,  that  there  are  popes 
against    popes,    oouncfls    against 
councils,  fadlers  against  others,  the 
same  fathers  against  themsdves, 
a  consent  of  fathers  of  one  age 
against  a  consent    of  Others  ci 
another  age,   the  church  of  one 
age  against  the  church  of  another 
age.     Traditive  interpretations  of 
Scripture  are  pretended,  but  there 
are  few,  or  none,  to  be  found. 
Ncf  traditi(m  but  only  of  Scri[^ure 
can  derive  itself  from  the  fountain, 
but  may  be  plainly  proved,  either 
to  have  been  broiight  in,  in  such 
an  age  after  Christ,  or  that  in  su<^ 


•  Life  of  Taylor,  p.  c. 

f  Acts  xvii.  6,7, 

X  The  Dissenters  aie  sincere  well- 
wishers  to  the  civil  part  of  our  present 
happ7  Establishmeat,  and  they  are  to 
W  esteemed  and  loved  for  it. — Arch-* 
bisiMB  Seeker^  Letter  to  Mr.  Walpole, 
M.  24,  25.r-ldfs  of  Bishop  Wation, 
V€Li*fp.4IS>427. 


*  See  the  same  yiews  maintained  by 
Bishop  Hoadley  in  his  Sermon  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Kingdom  or  Churcbof 
Christ. 

t  The  more  you  recede  from  the 
Scriptures  by  iufereaces  and  conse- 
quences, the  more  weake  and  dilute  are 
your  positions.— *Lofd  Bacon*s  Ad?«ac^ 
metit  of  Lewrniag^  P^113.  fawU. 
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an  age  it  was  not  in.  In  a  word« 
tbere  is  no  sufficient  certainty,  bat 
of  Scripture  only,  for  any  con- 
sidering man  to  boild  upon.  This, 
therefore,  and  this  only,  I  have 
reason  to  believe.  Propose  me 
any  thing  out  of  this  book,  and  re- 
quire  whether  I  believe  or  no,  and 
seem  it  never  so  incomprehen- 
sible to  human  reason,  I  will  sub- 
scribe it  with  mine  hand  and 
heart,  as  knowing  no  demonstra- 
tion can  be  stronger  than  this — 
God  hath  said  so,  therefore  it  is 
tame.  In  other  things  I  will  take 
no  man's  liberty  of  judgment  from 
him,  neither  shall  any  roan  take 
mine.  I  will  think  no  man  the 
worse  man,  nor  the  worse  Chris- 
tian. I  will  love  no  man  the 
less  for  diflferii^  in  opinion  fVom 
me,  and  what  measure  I  mete  to 
others,  I  expect  from  them  again. 
I  am  fully  assured  that  God  does 
not,  and,  therefore,  that  men  ought 
not,  to  require  any  more,  of  any 
.man,  than  this— To  believe  the 
Scripture  to  be  God^s  word,  to 
endeavour  to  find  the  tr^e  sense  of 
it,  and  to  live  acom'dinff  to  it."* 

To  the  reader  of  PhSp  Henry's 
Life,  notwithstanding  the  asser- 
tion — that  a  very  few  concessions 
more  would  have  kept  such  as  he 
^waa  in  the  Church  t — ^it  will  be  ap- 
fNurent  that,  lightly  as  the  subject 
^as  been  treated  in  connexion  with 
Biriiop  Taylor,  ndnconfcnrmity  as- 
sumes, in  relation  to  Mr.  Henry, 
an  aspect  of  sobriety,  and  imp<»t- 
ance,  as  opposed  to  obstinacy  and 
qoarrdling  as  it  is  to  tampering 
with  conscience,  and  the  prostl- 
tiition  of  liberty.  Nor  will  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  narrative,  or  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  general  history 
of  the  nonconformists,  whether  of 
the  present  or  an  earlier  era,  jus- 
tify the  insinuation  that  there  are 
no  grounds  at  all  for  dissent;^ 
still  less  that  had  other  measures 

*  ChilUngworth's  Works,  pp.  290,  291. 
^         f  Life  ofTa^or,  p.  cii. 
X  lb.  Pv<^ 


been  adopted  than  the  severity  of 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  "  a  gene- 
ration would  soon  have  arisen  to 
whom  their  objections  would  have 
appeared  in  their  natural  weakness, 
and  the  greatest  and  least  rational 
of  those  schisms  have  been  pre- 
vented which  have  disturbed  the 
peace  and  endangered  the  existence 
of  the  British  churches.*  All  this, 
as  theory,  may  appear  plausible, 
but  it  is  deprived  of  its  force  by  the 
fact — that  "  the  holy  and  learned 
preachers,"  thus  alluded  to,  were 
men  fully  entitled  to  every  ho- 
nourable epithet,  and,  therefore, 
as  likely  as  others  to  act  correctly; 
that  their  successors  are  not  re- 
markable for  inferiority,  either  in 
intellect    or    cultivation  t — that 

•  Life  of  Tf^rlor,  p.  ci.  Baxtec,  whose 
name  also  Bishop  Ueber  has  honourably 
associated  mth  Philip  Henry,  has  no- 
ticed the  state  of  things  after  1662  ▼cry 
differently  from  his  admirer ;  and  in 
connexion  with  the  remarks  above  in- 
troduced, it  mav  not  be  uninteresting 
to  hclect  a  specimen.  **  The  change  of 
the  Liturgy,  on  pretence  of  easing  us-, 
and  the  Act  of  Uniformily,  have  made 
conformity  now  quite  another  thing  thaa 
it  was  before,  and  to  us  far  more  in- 
tolerable. 1  am  past  doubt  that  Ri. 
Hooker,  Bitdiop  Bilson,  Bishop  Usher, 
and  snch  others,  were  they  now  alive, 
would  be  nonconformists ;  yea,  I  can 
prove  it  as  well  as  I  can  prove  that  they 
were  honest  men,  and  would  hold  to 
what  thev  wrote." — Answer  to  Dr.  Ed- 
ward StiJlingfleet's  Charge  o^  Separa- 
tion, by  t^ichard  Baxter,  4to.  1680, 
pp.  1,  2,  Prefecc.  The  state  of  things 
prior  to  1662  is  well  detailed  in  the  Life 
df  Dr.  Owen,  by  Mr.  Orme,  particularly 
pp.  5 — 8.  In  connexion  with  which  may 
be  read  with  advantage  the  whole  of  the 
Petition  for  Peace,  ut  tup, 

t  See  Baxter's  Penitent  Confes^on, 
p.  65.  Let  any  man  read  over  the  dis^ 
tinguished  names  of  Doddridge,  Chand- 
ler, Kippis,  Foster,  Watts,  Lardner, 
Robertson,  Blair,  Maclaine,  and  others 
that  might  be  mentioned,  and  determine 
whetiier  Dissenters  do  not  keep  an  even 
pace  with  Churchmen,  as  virtuous  men, 
able  scholars,  and  sound  divines. — An 
address  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
C«nterbury,  by  a  Conntry  Clergyman  ; 
London,  printed  for  G.  G.  J.  and  J.  Ro» 
binson,  4to.  p.  62.  I  cannot  look  upon, 
the  Dissenting  cleivy  as  inferior  to  the 
clergy  of  th^  Establithment,  either  ia 
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stronger  light  has  been,  and  still 
continues  to  be,  thrown  upon  ^e 
grounds  of  dissent,  by  acute,  and 
profound  investigation.  Indeed, 
it  will  be  seen,  that  tlic  immediate 
sufferers  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
were  far  from  needlessly  pertina- 
cious, or  obstinate,  or  precise,  (the 
only  natural  inference  from  Bishop 
Hewer's  remarks,)  and  that  while 
they  -were  influenced  by  the 
roundest  pruiciples,*  and  the 
purest  motives,  they  were  the 
anxious  friends  of  peace ;  and 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  in  its  ser- 
vice, any  thing  but  truth.  In 
fact,  they  felt,  upon  solemn  inquihy, 
a  deep  and  most  conscientious  eon« 
viction,, to  borrow  the  expressive 
language  of  one  of  their  succes- 
sors, whose  eminence  will  not  be 
questioned,  that  "  the  dissenting 
cause  is  founded  on  reason  and 
truth,  and  that  the  honour  of  God, 
and  the  public  good  is  nearly 
concerned  in  its  support.  We  are 
to  be  concerned  for  this  interest, 
not  merely  as  the  cause  of  a  dis- 
tinct party,  but  of  truth,  honoiur, 
Mid  liberty ;  and  I  will  add,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  the  cause  df 
serious  piety  too-^t 

learning  or  morkls.  Bishop  Watson'* 
lictter  to  the  Archbishop  of-Cantcrbury. 
'Sermons  and  Tracts,  p.  413,  cd.  1788. 

*  Dr.  Burnet,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  one  day  conversing  freely 
with  Mr.  Howe,  on  the  subject  of  non- 
conformity, told  him,  he  thought  it 
could  not  subsist  long-i-but  **  when  you, 
and  Mr.  Baxter,  and  Dr.  Bates,  and  ^ 
few  more  are  laid  in  your  graves,  it  will 
•ink,  and  come  to  nothing."  Mr.  Howe 
replied,  <*  that  must  be  left  to  God,  but 
I  reckon  it  depends  not  on  persons  but 
on  jnindjde.  As  some  pass  off  th6 
stage,  others  will  rise  up  and  fill  their 
places,  acting  upon  the  same  principles, 
though  I  hope  with  due  moderation  to- 
wards  those  of  different  sentiments. 
Life  of  Howe."    Works,  vol.  8.  p.  xix^ 

t  Dr.  Doddridge,  Works,  rol.  4, 
pp.  201—208.  "  If  we  would  bi^t 
topen  our  eyes,"  said  a  venerable  con- 
fbrmist,  "we  should  see  that  we  arb 
beholden  to  the  Dissenters  for  the  con^ 
timiance  of  a  great  part  of  «ur  ^eologi- 
«al  principles.    If  there  tod  ibeeii  mt 


Mr.  Henry,  "  having  with  great 
intrepidity  witiistood  the  rage  of 
his  violent  persecutors,  for  the 
space  of  near  thirty  years,  had, 
at  last,Nthe  haj^iness  to  see  bett^ 
tifnes,  and  to  enjoy,  for  near  sevoi 
years,  that  toleration,  liberty,  and 
peace  which  King  William,  and 
the  Revolution  introduced."*  But, 
as  the  reader  will  find,  be  re< 
mained  steady  to  tbe  very  canse 
which,  in  the  face  of  every  his- 
torical  fact,  and  the  plainest  dio> 
tates  of  Cbristi^oiity,  is  so  perpe- 
tually maligned.  His  views  are 
in  the  "weU-known  life,"  ftilly 
devel<^»ed,  and  his  venerable  name 
will  ever  continue  a  silent,  but 
powerful,  opponent  to  mere  par^ 
ceal,  on  the  one  hand,  and  obsti- 
nate bigotry  on  the  other.  Fu% 
satisfied  wkfa  the  views  he  had 
embraced,  placid  and  tranquil  in 
the  retrospect  of  his  exemplary 
moderation,  his  dying  langui^  de^ 
rives  additional  weight,  and  caa 
never  be  regarded  too  devoutly. 
He  sidd  to  bis  son,  who  sat  by 
his  bed-^'^  Follow  peace  and 
holiness,  and  let  tliem  say  what 
tiiey  will."— '^  More,"  his  bwgra- 
pher  adds,  '' he^  would  have  said 
to  bear  his  dying  testhnmiy  to  tiie 
way  in  which  he  had  wi^ed,  but 
niatore  was  i^pent,  and  he  had  nat 
strength  to  ^express  k."  t 

In  the  face  of  such  facts  as  hmm 
thus  befl^  intrMhiced  io  tiie  leader's 
attention,  the  inquiry  mi^  be 
picssed — ^Is  there  just  canse  te 
statements  like  those  whidi  have 
been  the  subject  of  animadver^k 
sion?  Is  there,  it  may  be  alsa 
asked,  a  propriety  in  rdtes^atnig'-*- 
schism — as  desoiptive  of  noncon* 
fom^ity;  and  wider  its  auspices 
rendering  odious,  in  attempt  at 
least,  all  whose  inquiries  induce 
conscientious  dissent  ?  By  the  Act 
•^  '  ■ .  ■■  ■  ■■  .  I  ■  >  ■  I 
Dissenters,  tlie  Church  of  Englaod  had 
been  long  since  ruined."  The  Freacher, 
by  Dr.  £dwards,  t^.  2,  f.  133. 

«  Dr.  Richard's  Wdsb  NoQcoafor- 
mists'  Memorhd,  f  •  360. 
'    t  Life,  p.  153. 
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of  Tolefation^-^he  very  authority 
upon  ^hich  the  C^roh  of  Eng* 
land  rests — a  British  Parliament 
has  allowed  the  separation,  atid, 
therefore,  there  can,  in  no  sense 
of  the  term,  be  'schism  now.  In- 
deed, inasmuch  as  the  object  of 
the  statute  was  to  "  unite  Protes- 
tant subjects  in  interest  and  afiec- 
tien,"  the  censures  objected  to  are 
not  only  opposed  to  its  peaceable 
provisions,  but  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislature  is  virtually  irtipugned, 
and  a  libel  thereby  cast  upon  the 
State  itsdf^notto  aay  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  witii  all  its  results  of 
freedom,  illumination,  and  tnui- 
quilliQr.  * 

Misrepresentations  like  those 
which  the  writer  has  thus  ven- 
tured, respectfully,  to  exhibit,  can 
proceed,  giving  Charity  her  widest 
scope,  only  fVom  a  desire  "to  ex- 
alt the  Church  of  England,  by 
attributing  an  exclusive  pre-emi- 
nence in  purity,  consideration,  and 
wisdom;  and  by  justifying  . her ' 
enactments  for  uniformity,  to  offer 
apcdogies  for  past  intoleranee.  But 
how  much  more  convincing  would 
her  tide  to  this  distinction  appear, 
were  her  stumbling  blocks  re- 
moved, her  impointions  abolished," 
all  those  rites,  ordinances^  and 
ceremcmies  renounced,  for  which, 
to  borrow  the  language  o^  one  of 
her  own  communion,  "sheisdriven 
to  make  apQlogies  that  remark- 
ably contradict^h^i*  pretensions  to 
att  authority-  to  decree  them. 
While,  therefdre,  the  assumption 
is^  thade  in  her  present  situation, 
it  will  only  pass  with  the  judi- 
cious f<^  Uie  meanest  of*  all  mean 
things — self'adiUaii&n.'*f: 

Froirt  the  whole  it  must/  surely, 
be  apparent— that  **  ^  offence  of 
sdu^m":^  is  ilot  justly  chargeable 
even  upon  the  early  nonconform- 
ists, nor  their  "  hoiy  and  learned 

*  See  Furneanx's  Letters  to  Sir  W. 
Blackstooe,  p.  25,  ed.  1771. 

f  Archdeacon  Blackburne.  The  Coa- 
ieisioual,  p.  xxit. 

X  Life  of  Taylor,  p.^lir^ 


preadiers,"  ''but  rather  on  the  vio« 
torious  party,*'  who  had  the  fairest 
possible  opportunity,  had  the  dis- 
position existed,  not  only  to  reii* 
der  it  of  less  stride  diffusion,  and 
of  less  disep  and  lasting  malig- 
nity," *  biit  to  have  prevented  it 
altogether.  It  is  also  clear  diat  it 
was  not  imbecility  of  mind,  or  a 
factious,  turbulent  opinion,  but 
"  religious  reverence  for  the  divine 
authority  which  animated  our  pious 
forefathers  to  so  resolute,  and  so 
expensive  an  <^position  to  the  at- 
tempts which  were  made  in  their 
day  to  invade  the  rights  ^of  con- 
science, and  the  throne  of  God,  its 
only  Sovereign."  t 

In  conclusion :  it  is  pleasant  to 
turn  the  thoughts  into  another 
channel,  and  -to  remember  that 
while  a  difference,  of  opinion  must 
of  necessity,  and  may  very  laud- 
ably, exist  as  to  many  disputed 
peints,  they  terminate,  among 
Christians,  with  those  which  are 
non-essential  to  .salvation.  Who 
can  doubt  that  among  conformists 
and  nonconformists  there  are  not 
a  few  who  are  distinguished  by 
''strong  sense,  extensive  litera- 
ture and  soundness  in  the  faith  V 
And  it  is  ec(ually  certain,  that  both 
parties  can  bear  testinony  to  the 
presence-  and  blessing  of  God  in 
their  societies,  can  instance  in 
their  mioisters  men  who,  with 
an  apostolic  sincerity,  "  preach  not 
themselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  their 
Lord^"  and  can  recognise,  in  their 
churches,  not  a  few  who  adorn  the 
doctrines  of  "  the  common  salva- 
tion**' The  difiRecencea  essential 
to  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
which  will  necessarily  continue  so 
long  as  variety  exists  in  the  con-* 
stitution  of  the  mind,  the  habits 
formed  by  education,  and  the  re* 
mains  of  human  imperfection,  may. 
excite  to  forbearance,  promote  pa- 
tience, and  not  a  little  endear  the 
prospects  of  the  righteous  in  a 

*'Liie  or  Taylor,"  p*ctt.~ 
t  Dr.  Doddridge's   Works,   toL  iv, 
^.203. 
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future  world.  It  is  in  •  the  hea- 
venly state  alone  that  the  Scrip* 
tures  represent  distinctness .  and 
unifbrmity  of  vision.  There  im- 
.perfection,  obscuri^,  and  sin  be- 
ing*, removed,  interminable  union 
will  form  an  enchanting  contrast 
to  the  vexations  of  mortality ;  and 
the  perpetual  presence  of  the  Re- 
deemer will  inspire  one  harmo- 
nious song,  affecting  no  earthly 
distincticms,  associated  with  no- 
thing ritual,  nothing-doubtful,  but 
employed  in  ascriptions  of  '*  bless- 
ing and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
power,  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon 
the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  for 
.  ever  and  ever."  Let  us  then  join 
in  conversation,  and  intermingle 
interests,  discover  no  estrange- 
ment of  behaviour,  and  cherish  no 
alienation  of  affection.  If  any 
strift  subsists,  let  it  be  to/ollow  our 
divine  Master  most  closely  in  hu- 
miliation of  heart,  and  unblame- 
ableness  of  life.  Let  it  be  to  serve 
one  another  mos^  readily  in  all 
the  kind  offices  o£  a  cordial  friend- 
ship. Thus  shall  we  be  united; 
though  distinguished;  united  in 
the  same  grand  fundamentals, 
though  distinguished  by  aome 
small  circumstantials;  united  in 
one  important  bond  of  brotherly 
hive,  though  distinguished  by 
some  pecull^ities  of  sentiment"  * 


Z. 


ON  OCCASIONAL  COMMUNION. 

(To  the  Editon,) 
Gentlemen, — In  some  of  our 
churches,  there  are  circumstances 
attehding  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  deserve,  a 
more  serious  consideration  than 
they  have  recently  at  least  ob- 
tained. What  is  here  more  par- 
ticularly alluded  to  is,  the  admis- 
sion of  occasional  communicants, 
without  mentioning  to  the  mem- 
bers the  churches  to  which  they 
belong.     This  omission,  whether 

•  Rcr.  James  Heirey's  Worlui,  vol.  i. 
pp.  127,  128,  ed.  1790. 


defenuble  or  otherwise,  has  been 
the  occasion  of  offence  in  the 
minds  of  some  persons  who  had 
previously  been  accustomed  to  a 
different  mode  of  proceeding. 

It  was  usual  with  our  fore&thers 
to  represent  the  admission  q£  occa- 
sional communicants,  that  is,  mem- 
bers of  onp  church  to  the  Lord's 
Table  in  another,  as  a  part  of  that 
communion  of  churches  for  which 
they  were  strenuous  advocates. 
Now  if  we  are  to  regard  the 
subject  in  thi^  light,  and  why 
shcHild  we  not?  d^  it  not  seem 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
mutual  recognition,  and  that  the 
members  of  the  society  in  ^^eneral  • 
should  know  with  what  churdt 
they  are  thus  holding  Of^mimunion  ? 
Does  not  the  very  term  com- 
munion, at  least  in  some  measure, 
involve  the  idea  of  mutual  know- 
ledge? 

We  form  an  inadequate  concep- 
tion of  the  design  of  .the  Lord's 
Supper,  when  we  regard  it  merely 
as  a  commemorative    ordinance. 
Was  it  not  also  intended  to  pro- 
mote brotherly  love?  At  the  Lord's 
Table,  if  ever,  we  appear  as  one 
in  Christ,  and  as  meoobers  of  that 
body'  of  which  he  is  the  head. 
Brotherly  love  is  a  duty  which  we 
owe,  not  only  to  the  individual 
professors,  and  the  particular  so* 
cieties  with  which  we  stand  more 
closely  connected,  but  ,to  all  who 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sin- 
cerity and  in  truth,   and  to  all 
other  diurches  of  the  saint^.    But 
how  is  this  affection  to  be  ex- 
cited—at least  it  must  be  very 
languidly  excited — ^where  perfect 
ignorance  {u^vails  as  to  what  per- 
sons, and  what  churches,  we  are 
holding  communion  with,  so  far 
as  communion  can  be  held  under 
such^circumstances  as  these?    We 
might  venture  to  affirm,  therefore^ 
that  the  announcement  for  whidi 
the  writer  presumes  to  contend  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  the  full  at- 
tainment of  one  of  the  great  ob- 
jects for  which  the  Lord's  Supper 
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was  instituted^  namety^  the  exdte* 
ment  of  christian  aflfection. 

Ncytwithstanding  die  benevolent 
exertions  by  which  the  present  age 
is  so  honourably  distinguished,  pro- 
bably religious  intercouse,  stricdy 
speaking,  is  rather  upon  the  de- 
crease than  otiierwise ;  and,  under 
some  circumstances,  the  omission 
to  which  this  paper  relates,  hta 
contributed  its  appropriate  share 
in  fostering  that  state  oi  cold 
estrangedness  of  which  there  is  no 
small  reason  to  complain.  For 
instance,  a  stranger  sits  down 
with  us  at  tiie  Lord's  Table ;  we 
^'  know  not  whence**  be  *' cometfa, 
nor  whither"  he  "  goeth  ;**  h<ence 
we  feel  but  Ktde  interest  respect- 
ing him,  and  our  facilities  for 
introducing  ourselveis  to  hts  ac- 
quaintance, are  consequently  not 
what  they  might  otherwise  have 
been.  He  may  be  a  person  whode 
fViendship  would  prove  the  source 
of  mutual  pleasure  and  advantage, 
or  with  whom  a  short  interview 
would  constitute  one  of  those  de- 
lightful occinrence?,  one  of  those 
enlivening  sun-beams  shed  at  in- 
tervals upon  the  dreary  foot-path 
of  life,  of  which  the  writer  of  this 
paper  bears  upon  his  remembrance 
liio  inconsiderable  number^ 

Apart  from  "  every  other  con- 
sideration, it  may  be  asked,  and 
nsked  with  confid^ce  as  to  the 
answchr  that  must  be  given, — What 
arguments  can  be  produced  to 
move  that  the  members  of  a  chris- 
tian church  have  a  right  to  know 
som^hing  of  the  persons  who 
unite  with  them  for  the  privileges 
of  stated  communion,  which  do 
liot  apply  iQ  occasional  communi- 
cants ?  If  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
'consequence  to  the  lumbers  of  a 
christian  dmrch  in  general,  with 
wh<nn  diey  l^d  occasional  com- 
munion; it  would;  lie  difficult  to 
prpve  ^at  it  is  aitiatter  ot  much 
importanoe  ,wini*whom  they  be- 
i^ome  stated  cihnitranicants. 

VlATOT^US   MsRCAttnL 

Leicesier,  182S. 
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lOfiERT  OWI^,  New  LANAtlK, 
AND  THE  NBW  SYSTEM  FOR 
BANISHING  VlCE,MlSEUy,PO- 
VERTY,  &c.  &c 

{To  the  EUtrn.) 

Gbntlimbh— It  is  said  of  Archi- 
medes, the  philosopher  of  Syra* 
cuse,  that  he  affirmed  he  could 
construct  machinery  to  move  tile 
globe,  could  he  but  ^d  a  place 
to  fix  it  upon.  This,  however,  he 
appears  never  to  have  found ;  per- 
haps the  doctrine  of  the  inhabit- 
ability  of  the  moon  and  planets, 
or  the  phiraKty  of  worlds,  was 
not  then  invented — or  perhaps  die 
reach  was  too  long,  (to  use  an  ex- 
pression which  mechanical  men  will 
understand) — at  any  rate,  the  pro- 
ject never  was  executed.  But  what 
this  man  wished  for,  and  wi^ed  for 
in  vain,  in  the  material  world,  has 
been  found  out  in  the  moral  worid 
■by  a  metaphysico-mechanic  of  our 
own  countoy.  RobertOwen,  cotton- 
spinner,  at  Lanark  Mills,  in  Scot- 
land, has  announced  a  plan  for 
bani^ing  vice,  misery^  poverty, 
and  ills  of  every  name,  andl>ring- 
ing  the  human  race  to  a  state  of 
compfete  an^  absolute  perfection. 
And  for  our  encouragement  Ifce 
plan  is  in  embryo,  *'  and  will  in  a 
Httle  burst  forth  with '  such  over- 
whelming force,  that  it  will  bring 
every  man  to  approve,  admire,  atid 
act  upon  it.  Opposition. will  be 
vain,  resistance  useless,  or  rather 
both  vvill  tend  to  accelerate  th^ 
consummation.  All  the  old  sys- 
tems must  fall."  But  lest  your 
readers  should  suppose  I  wander, 
I  will  state,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
history  of  this  desideratum. 

Robert  Owen,  Esq.  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  cotton-mills  at  T^ew 
Lanark,  near  the  Falls  of  die 
Clyde,  son-in-law  and  Successor 
to  the  late  David  Dale,  Esq. 
whose  benevolence  he  in  some  de- 
gree seems  to  inherit,  has  been 
for  a  good  many  years  past  at- 
.teiB|ftting  to  imauade  €a»  wodid 
Jtb«t  liehas^foundtoiitia-emiipletely 
new  system  of  training  miknkind; 
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diis  he  has  announced  in  the  shape 
of  ~  reports^  advertisements^  and 
accounts  of  public  meetings,  * 
which  he  has  odled  together  in  all 
the  great  towns  of  the  empire, 
(Glasgow  excepted:)  all  uiese 
tilings  were  done  to  explain  his 
plans,  and  pave  the  way  for  their 
accomplishment  He  himself  says, 
he  has  made  a  great  many  con- 
verts among  all  ranks  and  classes. 
I  luive  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
meet  with  one  of  these,  nor  do  I 
know  of  one,  unless  his  own  son* 
who  is  yet  a  youth,  and  his  derk 
at  the  mills,  may  rank  among  the 
number.  There  is,  however,  a 
&ct  that  ought  to  be  admitted-— 4ie 
proposes  to  erect  parallelogrammic 
villages,  where  he  is  to  stow  his 
perfect  mortals,  and  where  a  com- 
munity of  goods  is  to  he  brought 
inta  practice.  Some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  trade  was  dull, 
the  population  idle>  disorderly,  and 
nearly  in  starvation,  radicalism 
reared  its  daring  front,  and  the  au- 
thorities were  at  a  loss  how  to  pro- 
vide for  the  superabundant  popu- 
lation— at  that  time  the  genUemen 
of  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire 
agreed  to  make  trial  of  a  village, 
and  ground  was  granted  for  its 
commencement;  &rther  than  the 
village  1  am.  sure  they  never 
meant  to  follow  Mr.  Owen's  plans 
— even  this  moves  lenio  pe^ft  and 
if  its  motion  do  not  accelerate,  he 
win  not  live  to  witness  the  effects 
of  its  erection. 

Mr.  Owen  has  erected  at  New 
Lanark,  Societies  for  the  forma- 
tion of  character — ^he  undertakes 
to  make  any  character  whatsoever 

Eerfect— though  he  refused,  if  I 
ave  not  been  misinformed,  tb 
take  a  few  jail-birds  from  Glas- 
gow, for  reasons  that  are  not,  to 
me,  very  apparent,  and  that  seem 
to  imply  a  doubt  in  the  efficiency 
of  his  boasted  apparatus.    He  hais 

*  Mr.  Owen  has  been  known  to  order 
1000  copies  of  a  nevhfpaper,  in  order  to 
dccolate  thaspeschM  made  by  hiiDself  at 
ameeUng. 


also  erected  schools,  where  the 
children  enter  at  two  years  of  age, 
on  the  plan  of  the  matron  schools 
in  some  manufacturing  towns  in 
England:,  here  he  proposes  to 
train  them  up,  to  form  their  cha- 
racter, and  to  bring  them  into  so- 
ciety without  the  ordinary  vices 
of  human  nature,  which  he  affirms 
are  superinduced  by  tiie  prevailing 
systems  c^  religion  and  education. 
His  schools  are  in  soma  respects 
like  those  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
he  professes  to  teach  things,  not 
wonls,  and  among  his  lessons  are 
music,  fencing,  dandng,  &c.  &c. 
Not  long  ago  he  got  to  cross  jHir- 
poses  with  Uie  Rev.  Mr.  Menzies, 
Minister  of  Lanark,  in  whose  pa- 
rish his  works  are  situated;  this 
led  to  a  Presbyterial  visitation, 
and  a  report  was  forwarded  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotiand.  Mr.  Menzies  and 
the  Presbytery  affirm  that  Mr. 
Owen  prohibited  tiie  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  his  school;  this  he 
strenuously  denies,  gives  the  re^ 
tort  courteous  J  and  treats  his  paridi 
minister  and  all  the  Scotch  clergy 
with  very  littie  ceremony  indeed, 
challenges  them  all  to  the  field, 
where  he,  *'  an  unlearned  man," 
promises  to  sustain  the  unequal 
war^ure  against  them,  ''  a  thour 
S0.nd  learned  men'*  His  choler 
seems  to  have  been  especially  ex- 
cited against  an  English  lady,  a 
teacher  in  one  of  the  schools. 
She  would  not.  .give  up  her  Bible, 
and  continues  to  affirm  that  she 
\^as  commanded  to  do  so;  while 
some  others  took  the  blame,  ra- 
ther awkwardly,  on  their  own 
shouldera,  and  said  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Bible  from  the  schoc^ 
was  owing  to  a  mistake  of  theirs — 
they  misunderstood  Mr.  Owen's 
order  I  Mr.  Owen  is  vastly  angiy 
with  the  clergy  for  intermeddling 
with  his  school  at  all;  tiiatis;,  he 
is  so  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  his 
own  countnr,  as  to  blame  those 
gentiemen  for  doing  their  duty, 
since  it  is  a  'certain  fact  that  the 
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Presbyteries  in  Scotland  have  an 
unlimited  and  almost  absolute 
power  over  the  schools  within 
their  bounds.  Whether  this  law 
is  right  or  wronff  is  another  mat- 
ter.* While  things  were  in  this 
state^  the  public  press  was  resorted 
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forbad  the  use  of  the  Bible.  But  it 
seems    rather    strange    that    he 


should  invite  Jews^  Tarks,  Hea- 
thens^ and  Christians  to  join  him^ 
and  unite  to  forward  his  new 
system;  only,  to  do  him  justice^ 
he  hints  something  about  leaving 


to,  and  the  liberal  and  enlightened    their  doctrinal  principles  behind 
columns  of  the  Glasgow  Chronicle    them !    He  says  '^his  is  a  religion 


put  in  requisition.  Mr.  Owen, 
who  had  always  proposed  to  deve- 
lop his  plans  at  some  future  period 
of  more  advanced  maturity,  now 
came  forward  with  what  he  calls 
the  N£W  System.  I  do  not  at- 
tempt to  give  any  outline  of  the 
scheme,  as  !  profess  myself  quite 
unable  to  understand  it  It  is, 
however,  clear  that  he  is  a  fatalist, 
in  the  broadest  acceptation  of  the 
term,  rejects  all  individual  merit, 
praise,  olame,  rewards,  punish- 
ments, &c.,  is  thought  to  deny  a 
hereafter,  and  some  of  his  propo- 
tions  land  in  Atheism.  "Mr.  Wil- 
liam M'Gavin,  the  well-known 
author  of  The  Protestant,  has  un- 
dertaken to  answer  him,  and  Mr. 
Owen,  who  at  first  proposed  to 
publish  three  or  four  letters,  has 
alreadv*published  eight,  and  does 
not  talk  of  a  close.  Mr.  M'Gavin, 
in  his  first  letter,  affirms  that  the 
consequences  of  Mr.  Owen^s 
"  New  System"  lead  to  direct 
Atheism,  that  they  are  not  merely 
subversive  of  morality,  order,  and 
harmony  among  men,  but  teach 
the  denial  of  a  Supreme  Being. 

Mr.  Owen  boldly  denounces 
Christianity,  Judaism,  Mahomme- 
danism,Brahminism,&c.  as  all  alike 
unfit  for  society,  all  alike  tending 
to  create  and  perpetuate  vice  and 
misery,  and  affirms  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  these  unnatural  sys- 
tems, none  of  those  things  would 
have  been  in  the  world ;  so  that  it 
was  in  perfect  consistency  if  he 

*  It  must  be  admitted,  that  in  tbe  alter- 
eatioa  between  Mr.  Owf n  and  BLsiv,  Mr* 
Menzies,  tbingi  were  aflurmed  that  were 
in  flat  contradicticn,  things  so  plain,  that 
there  was  hardly  a  possibility  of  mistake 
or  forgetfulness.   Adkue  in  Uu  ht. 


of  charity  without  faith,"  which 
sounds  very  like  an  effisct  without 
a  cause.  This,  however,  is  not 
quite  a  new  idea  in  Scotland,  for 
David  Hume  hit  upon  it  before 
Mr.  Owen  was  bom. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  only  say 
that  Mr,  Owen  is  accused  of  du- 
plicity, or  something  worse:  he 
has  been  printing,  publishing,  and 
speaking  for  several  years;  the 
good  of  society  was  the  ostensible 
object,  the  diffusion  of  infidelity 
was  kept  in  the  back  ground.  In 
many  of  his  public  speeches  he 
eulogized  Christianity;  while  in 
his  writings  he  denounced  all  the 
old  systCQis  of  religion  and  go« 
vemment,  as  alike  inimical  to  hu- 
man virtue  and  happiness. 

Obed. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  CHRIS- 
TIAN  ?  IS  THERE  ANY  DIFFE- 
RENCE  BETWEEN  THE  TERMS 
CHRISTIAN  AND  SAINT? 

Th^re  are  but  three  places  in  all 
the  Bible  where  the  term  Christian 
occurs ;  the  first  of  wTiich  is,  "And 
the  disciples  were  called  Christians 
first  at  Antioch."  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  term  has  the  least 
respect  to  the  frame  of  their 
minds,  but  to  their  profession; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  they  called 
thefnselves  by  that  name,  much  less 
^at  God  gave  it  them.  The  word 
is  in  the  passive  voice,  they  were 
called;  and,  for  any  thing  that 
appears,  the  name  was  given  to 
the  disciples  by  their  bitterest  en&< 
mies,  with  a  design  to^dgmatize 
them  as  odious  to  all  the  world ; 
for  at  that  time,  espedally  in  the 
idolatrous  city  of  Antioch,  the 
term  was  looked  upon  as  more  re» 
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proadiful  than  any  olber  that 
could  be  devised;  as  there  are 
persons  in  our  day,  who  would 
think  it  idmost  no  scandal  to  be 
Called  fornicator,  or  thief,  in  com- 
parison of  being  called  "  a  Me* 
ihoduL" 

The  next  place  is  in  Agrippa's 
words,  *^  Almost  thou  persuadest 
me  to  be  a  Christian ;"  from  which 
nbthine  more  can  be  gathered, 
than  w%  Paul's  narrative  of  his 
miraculous  conversion,  and  the 
noble  manner  in  which  he  defend- 
ed the  resurrection  of  Christ,  al- 
most brought  Agrippa  to  renounce 
his  own  religicm,  and  commence  a 
professor  of  Christianity.  The  last 
use  of  the  word  is  in  the  exhorta- 
tion of  Peter,  "  If  any  man  suf- 
fer as  a  Christian,  let  him  not  be 
ashamed;*'  from  which  it  mani- 
festly appears,  that  the  Apostle 
has  not  an  eye  to  the  manner,  but 
to  the  cause,  of  suffering. 

It  has  been  common,  in  all  na- 
^ons,  to  call  such  as  adhered  to  n 
certain  leader  by  his  name,  as  Epi- 
cureans, Herodians,  Mahometans, 
Wickliffites,  Lutherans,  CalVinists, 
Arians,  Socipians,  Brownists,  &c. 
Just  so  the  term  Christian,  thoush 
m  our  esteem  the  most  honourable, 
ddes  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
other  eodinviewthantodistii^uish 
Ihat  sect  from  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
tJpon  thi^  hypoUiesis,  there  is  a 
very  important  di&rence  between 
the  terms  Christian  and  Saint, 
which  will  more  fMy  appear  from 
ihe  f(dlowing  considerations. 

1.  Tber^,  were  believers  in 
Christ  under  the  Old  Testan^ient 
dif^pensation^  and  as  eminent  ^a 
any  sinc^  have  been;  all  such 
lerms  as  denotes  regeneraited  state, 
or  holy  lifil^  were  then  in  use; 
they  were  called  servants  of  Ihe 
XiOra,  sons,  children,  saints,  or 
hob^  ones ;  butno «udi  afppeliatim 
as  Christian  was  ever  applied  to 
ai\y  of  them  before  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation. 
.  9.  The;3plrit  of  God  ^ve  d^e 


term  saini,  as  being  very  signifi- 
cant ;  —  signifying,  in  all  kil- 
guages,  a  holy  person,  consecrated 
by  God  to  some  special  purpose^ 
and  devoted  to  his  service;  but 
the  term  Christian  was  first  given 
by  we  know  not  whom,  and  has 
no  such  signification  inseparably 
connected  with  it 

3.  The  Apostles  never  dedicated 
a  single  epistle  to  professors  of  the 
gospel  under  the  name  of  Chris- 
tians; by  which  it  appears,  that 
they  by  no  means  used  these  terms 
promiscuously ;  that  they  paid 
very  little  attention  to  the  word 
Christian,  knowing  it  to  be  the 
name  of  a  sect,  but  no  ways  de- 
monstrative of  a  justified  state,  or 
of  a  new  heart 

Above  all,  the  difierence  lies  in 
this— >a  profession  of  Christianity 
constitutes  a  Christian,  but  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the 
soul- alone  constitutes  the  saint 
A  new  creed  makes  the  former, 
but  nothing  less  than  a  new  heart 
makes  the  latter.  Had  Smon 
Magus  lived  at  Antioch,  there  pro- 
fessed himself  a  believer  in  Christ, 
and  submitted  to  be  baptised  in 
his  name>  no  doubt  he  wonld  have 
been  called  a  Christian  as  well  as 
Barnabas  or  Paul. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  to  say 
a  profession  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion constitutes  a  Christian,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  confirm  the 
world  in  a  dangerous  deception; 
bpt  it  appears  that  the  mischief 
lies  on  the  other  hand ;  fer.  we 
have  been  guilty  of  leading  the 
world  into  false  ideas,  by  telling 
them  that  all  Christians  will  be 
saved ;.  and,  though  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  guard  against  bad 
consequ^ces,  by  devising  the  dis- 
criminating terms  df  nowtfio/  and 
real  Christians,  yet  any  one  of 
common  discernment  sees  that  this 
is  altogether  an  invention  of  men, 
and  Im  not  the  least  foundaliQii 
iatiie  word  of  Ottd4 
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HUMAN  THOUGHTS, 

No.  II. 

In  a  former  paper  on  this  subject^ 
I  endeavoured  briefly  to  trace  the 
potency  of  evil  as  forking  in  the 
human  thoughts,  and  thence  cpm- 
ing  forth  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
actions  <^  a  sinful  life.  It  may 
now  beremarkedy  tluit  it  is* through 
the  thoughts  the  Spirit  of  G^ 
eflTects  the  most  wonderful  and. 
glorious  of  changes  in  the*  human 
soul ;  so  that  these  vehicles  of 
pollution  become  the  seat  of  grace 
and  the  subject  of  sanctification. 
The  first  act  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
upon  the  heart  begins  here,  and 
regeneration  itself,  consists  not  in 
imparting  any  new  faculties  to 
the  mind,  or  producing  any  sud- 
den aheratton  in  those  already  en- 
joyed, butinchangingthethoughts, 
exciting  new  ones,  and  giving 
efficiency  to  such  as  were  pre- 
viously disregarded  or  resisted  by 
the  understanding  and  the  heart. 
What  a  multitude  of  new>  interest- 
ing,  and  awakening  thoughts  are 
introdiioed  wlien  a  sinner  is  con- 
verted to  God!  The  flood  of  light 
poured  upon  his  understanding, 
and  the  gwsh  of  feeling  excited 
in  his  hearty  make  him  like  one 
who  lud  been  bom  blind,  upon 
whose  aense  aU  the  beautiful  ob- 
jects of  an  exterml  woild  bnve 
crowded  at  onee;  every  thing  is 
new  and  every  tluiig  is  excitiag 
aad  intarestitig.  Here  are  .pre- 
sented to  his  mind  &ti^,  thoughts 
of  Godf  and  these  naturally  sag^ 
gsrt  mmy  new  oues^  concerning 
honaelf,  his  condition,  and  his 
pmspeot^  His  thoughts  grow 
into  hope  and  fear,  faith  and 
prayer,  through  the  guiding  and 
.  maturing  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  The  Scripture  exhorts 
huu  to  bdieVe,  but  believing  is 
the  .Ranging  qi  the  thought  of 
fataregMdon  the  pronliseof  an 
aknJffhQrandfaithlblGQd. ,  Hope 
itself  in  ita  liighesi  asfrntttioiis^  is 


but  a  state  of  the  thoughts,  the 
mental  anticipation  of  future  good* 
Love  can  have  no  existence  but  as 
it  is  formed  into  thoughts,  as  ft 
consists  in  admiring  contempla- 
tions of  the  objects  which  are 
deemed  love- worthy :  and  all  the 
expressions  of  it,  and  the  fruits 
which  it  puts  forth,  are  to  be  tra^d 
up  to  those  devout  spiritual  and 
adoring  thoughts  which  are  first 
silently  conceived  in  the  heart. 
Holiness,  |n  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  place  the  essence  of  the 
work  of  grace,  and  which  we 
account  the  grand  criterion  be- 
tween a  regenerate  and  an  unre- 
generate  man,  consists  in  the  ten- 
dency or  habit  of  the  thoughts 
to  the  admiration  and  imitation  of 
God's  nKH'al  exe^ence,  and  may 
be  defined  the  complac^iey  of  the 
mind,  in  the  purity  of  God,  ac- 
companied with  the  habitual  ef- 
fort to  atUin  to  it.  When  the 
heart  is  turned  to  God,  then  the 
thoughts  flow  out,  towards  him  in 
repentance  and  &ith,  love  and 
hope;  thu«  the  spiritual  aflections 
of  the  soul  are  €^re«ted  after  lum 
through  the  medium  of  the 
thougnts,  and  trough  these  we. 
receive  i>ack  again  the  invalual;^ 
influences  of  his  Spirit,  and  Uie  in- 
e&ble  consolations  and  joys  which 
ccmstitute  the  ^irit  of  adoption* 
It  is  in  thought  that  we  eee  sin 
and  hate  it,  that  we  measure  its 
consequences,  and  sedii  delivev- 
anee :  it  is  m  thought  that  we  see  . 
Jesus  and  embrace  him :  that  we 
af^roach  God  and  veoeive  hi« 
blessing :  that  we  see  heaven  and 
possess  it.  Here  the  first  effort  is 
made  to  throw  off*  the  yioke  of  sin, 
and  here  the  struggle  is  maki<- 
tained,  through  various  auccess^ 
till  at  last  the  suul  is  made  meet 
to  be  a  partaker  of  the  inheritanee 
of  the  saints  in  light.  Thus  the 
Apostle  described  the  flesh  as 
^'  lusting  against  the  Spirit  and  the 
spirit  against  Che  flesh,''  and  this 
OQttflict  waaa  Hjumtal  one^  the  iieart 
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was  the  threatre  of  the  warfare, 
and  the  thoughts  were  the  anta-^ 
gonist-powers.  And  thus  it  is 
said,  the  word  of  the  Lord  "  cast- 
eth  down  high  thoughts  and  ima- 
ginations.** When  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  being  carnally  minded, 
and  spiritually  minded,  and  at- 
tached to  the  one  life,  and  to  the 
other  death,  he  intended  tiothing 
else,  by  the  one  expression,  than 
the  habitual  ihdulgence  and  en- 
joyment of  sinfuI^  thoughts,  and 
by  the  other,  the  8t#»dy  cultiva- 
tion of  such  thoughts  as  related 
td  pure  and  spiritual  olijects.  So 
that  upon  the  highest  authority  it 
appears,  all  the  dbtinction  between 
one  man  and  another,  between  a 
saint  and  an  unbeliever,  consists 
primarily  in  the  manner  of  their 
thinking,  and  the  matter  of  their 
thoughts. 

It  IS  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  trace  up  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  to  this  inward  test,  for  it 
will  be  found  of  universal  applica- 
tion, and  will  materially  subserve 
the  interests  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  by  detecting  a  false  pro* 
fession  and  supplying  Scriptural 
consolation^  to  the  humble  but 
mourning  believer.  For  if,  as  the 
Scripture  affirms,  the  saints  of  God 
are  transformed  by  the  renewing 
of  their  miVtd!^ ,  if  it  were  with  die 
mind  the  Apostle  served  tlie  law 
of:  God,  if  the  man  atter  God's 
own  heart  hated  vain  ihmgktSy  then 
is  it  manifest  that  the  life  of  Christ, 
or  Christ  living  in  us,  consists  in 
the  disposition,  and  indination, 
and  nature  of  these  thoughts,  of 
which  a  man  is  conscious  in  him- 
self, and  which  he  delights  to 
dierish  in  his  heart.  If  sudi 
thoughts  are  holy,  then  a  satisfac- 
tory proof  is  furnished,  that  the 
fruits  and  actings  of  a  divine  life 
are  at  least  commenced  within  us, 
that  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts 
have  been  deansed  by  theinspira- 
ti<m  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hol^ 
WOTks  and  words  are  not  the  fruit 
of  the  natural  hearty  and  we  are 


not  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think 
any  thing,  but  they  take  their 
origin  from  holy  thoughts,  and 
these  are  those  seeds  of  the  spirit 
which  remain  in  the  regenerate. 
As  the  spring  is  to  the  machine, 
as  the  spirit  is  to  the  body,  so  are 
thoughts  to  the  soul;  they  run 
through  the  whole  of  our  active 
powers,  they  move  every  spring 
ot  our  nature,  they  constitute  the 
basis  of  all  our  emotions,  they  are 
the  element  on  which  the  mind 
feeds,  the  sphere  in  which  it  moves, 
the  instrumentality  by  which  it 
puts  forth  all  its  acts,  and  the 
materials  on  which  it  is  constantly 
working.  To  his  thoughts  then, 
let  every  Christian  professor  look 
for  his  consolation  or  his  condem- 
nation ;  *'  mark  this  searching 
truth,  for  a  holy  gracious  frame 
of  thoughts  doth  far  more  clearly 
and  infaSibly  distinguish  thepower 
of  sanctification  from  the  state  of 
formality,  and  highest  temporary 
perfections,  than  words  and  works, 
and  all  outward  carriage,  though 
never  so  glorious  in  appearance ; 
for  in  these,  many  times,  is  mudi 
fraud  and  fallacy,  forced,  feigned 
behaviomrs,  artificial  and  counter- 
feit acting^  and  hidden  hypocrisies. 
Outward  actions  and  speeches  are 
liable  to  the  laws  of  men,  oi>eii  and 
obvious  to  the  eyes  and  judgments 
(^  all ;  therefore  fear  of  ^proacfa, 
shame,  and  punishmmt,  desire  of 
gaining  a  good  <^inion  for  hones^ 
and  religion,  and  the  name  of 
saintship,  hope  of  raising  their 
outward  estates,  are  of  great  power 
to  restrain  men,  imd  to  keep  them 
within  good  compass  and  modera- 
tion, and  to  put  them  upon  the 
profession  of  piety,  outwiu^  pjer- 
fbrmance  of  duties,  and  giving 
to  churches:  men's  words  and 
w(^ks  may  be  seemingly  holy, 
honest,  and  honoiirable,  whose 
thoughts  are  base,  pro^e,  and 
abominable.  But  thoughts  are 
the  free,  immediate,  invisible  pro- 
ductions of  the  heart,  by  their 
natural   secresy    exempted^  from 
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man's  most  privy  search  and 
censures:  no  eye  seeth  these 
aecrets^  but  that  which  is  ten 
thousand  times  brighter  than  the 
aun.  And,  therefore,  millions  ci 
thoughts,  many  thousand  forms  of 
imagination,  do  spring  out  of  the 
hearts  of  men,  which,  without  any 
mask,  restraint,  or  reitervation,  do 
really  represent  the  true  estate 
and  disposition  of  the  heart;  so 
that  from  them  we  may  be  well 
said  to  take  infidlible  notice,  whe- 
ther our  hearts  as  yet  only  >^ork 
naturally,  in  a  delightful  framing 
of  .vain,  earthly,  ungodly  ^ougiiU, 
or  else  be  taught  and  guided  by  a 
supernatural  power  to  compose  our 
thoughts,  according  to  the  liglit 
of  God's  word,  and  holy  motions 
of  his  sanctifykig  Spirit"  It  is 
impossible  that  the  soul  which  has 
never .  experienced  the  renewing 
efficacy  of  thei  Spirit  of  Goil  can 
find  its  element,  us  joy,  its  liberty, 
in  the  internal,  silent,  and  spiritual 
exercises  of  the  thoughts  upon  tlie 
things  of  God :  the  corrupt  foun- 
tain of  nature  cannot  send  forth 
an  .  untroubled  and  salubrious 
atream.  Formalists  and  hypo« 
crites  can  no  more  be  habitually 
the  subjects  of  h(Jy,  delightful, 
and  aspiring  thoughts,  of  a  holy 
God,  a  holy  salvation,  and  a  holy 
heaven,  than  the  pure  spirits  of 
heaven  ci|n  be  the^iibjects  of  sen- 
jBual  gratifications,  or  of  eartiily 
Joys.  It  is  true,  occasional  good 
thoughts  may  spring  up  like  a 
beautiful  fiower  on  a  barren  heath, 
or  in  a  sandy  desert,  in  the  mind 
of  a  form^ist  or  a  worldling,  but 
the  solitary  fiower  no  more  con- 
stitutes the  heath  or  garden,  than 
the  fugitive  thought  of  goodness 
or  wish  for  heaven  can  constitute 
the  dark  chambers  of  sinful  ima- 
£^ery,  a  temple  for  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Mos£S  Priscus. 
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UTERARY   MISREPRESENTA- 
TIONS. 

{Tfthe  Editors.) 

Your  correspondent  Miles  has 


highly  interested  me  with  the 
curious  specimens  of  plagiarism 
presented  in  his  sevend.  epistles. 
I  hope  he  will  continue  his  lucu- 
brations, as  I  have  no  doubt,  from 
the  apparent  extensivenesa  of  his 
heading,  that  he  has  yet  many  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind  in  re^ 
serve.  Perhaps  you  will  permit  a 
brother  book-worm  to  occupy  a 
spare  page  of  your  miscellany  with 
one  or  two  notes,  illustrative  of  a 
species  of  crime  in  authors  alto- 
gether different  from  that  which 
has  called  forth  his  remarks,  con- 
sisting not  in  too  strict  an  imita^ 
tion  of  other  authors,  and  those 
purposely  not  alluded,  to,  but  in  a 
total  misrepresentation  of  the  true 
meaning  of  those  avowedly  quoted, 
as  either  corroborative  of  the  sen- 
timents intended  to  be  established, 
or  as  holding  opinions  which  are^ 
attempted  to  be  refuted. 

Dr.  Joktuton  has  smartly  observed, 
in  his  life  of  Sir  Thmnu*  Browne, 
speaking  of  that  gentleman*s  wprk, 
entitled  "  The  Quincunx,"  "  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  sport  of 
fancy,  he  considers  every  produc- 
tion of  art  or  nature,  in  which  he 
could  find  any  decussation,  or  ap- 
proaches to  the  form  of  a  quin- 
cunx ;  and  as  a  man  of  once  re- 
solved upon  ideal  discoveries  sel- 
dom searches  long  in  Vain,  he 
finds  his  favourite  figure  in  almost 
every  thing,  whether  natural  or 
invented,  ancient  -or  modem,  rude 
or  artificial,  sacred  or  civil,  so 
that  a  reader,  not  watchful  against 
the  pawer  of  his  infusions,  would 
imagine  that  decussation  was  the 
great  business  of  the  world,  and 
that  nature  and  art  had  no  other 
purpose  than  to  exemplify  and 
imitate  a  quincunx."  This  pas- 
sage always  recurs  to  my  memory 
when  reading  *'  Burton**  Anatomy 
of  Melancholie,"  and  seems  won- 
derfully to  illustrate  many  parts  of 
that  extraordinary  book.  Burton 
was  evidently  an  enthusiast  in  his 
subject,  and  perhaps  that  is  the 
reason  of  his  occasional  eloquence. 
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All  his  affections  seem  to  hare 
been  concentrated  and  fixed  on 
this  mistress  of  his  heait.  I  have 
often>  when  looking  at  the  fair  side 
of  his  picture^  b^n  tempted  to 
wish  myself  melancholie,  that  I 
might  participate  in  his  enjoy- 
ments^ though  at  other  times^  froni 
the  horror  of  bis  descriptions,  I 
have  trembled  at  the  thought  that 
I  was  already  so.  Every  method 
of  aigument  is  made  in  some  de- 
gree to  bear  on  his  favourite  pointy 
^  every  author  becomes  tributary  to 
illustrate  this  darling  theme>  and 
every  virtue  is  made  to  owe,  if  not 
its  birth,  yet  at  least  its  maturity, 
to  this  sober  dame.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  feared,  that  occasionally  his 
extreme  anxiety  to  substantiate  hts 
argument,  leads  him  to  weigh  too 
Htde  the  nature  of  his  proofs.  The 
following  is  a  remarkable  instance. 
It  occurs  in  page  1 14,  o£  the  folio 
editi<Mi,  1676.  "  Albertus  Durer 
paints  melancholy,  like  a  sad 
woman  leaning  on  her  arm,  with 
fixed  looks,  neglected  habit,  &c. 
held  therefore  by  some  proud, 
aof^  sottish,  or  half  mad,  as  the 
Abderites  esteemed  of  Democrihts : 
-and  yet  of  a  deep  reach,  excellent 
apprehenrion,  judicious,  wise,  and 
witty :  for  I  am  of  that  nobleman's 
■(Howard)  mmd,  melancholif  ad- 
vanceik  men's  conceits ,  more  than 
any  humour  whaUtoever,  improyea 
their  meditations  more  than  any 
strong  drink  or  sack."  Part  !, 
sect.  3,  memb.  1,  subsect  2. — The 
work  he  alludes  to  is  **  Hon^ard's 
Defensative  against  the  Poyson  of 
supposed  Prophecies,"  1620.  As 
I  possess  a  copy  of  this  very  scarce, 
and  very  curious  book,  I  shall  now 
present  your  readers  with  the  pas- 
si^  leferred  to  by  Burton,  that 
they  may  judge  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  quotation:  *•  Next  to^lhat  na- 
tive reason,  whereby  men  are  sayde 
to  differ  from  brute  beastes;  snme 
*holde,  that  melancholy  rayseflrand 
advanceth  our  concehes  more  gal- 
lantly than  any  other  bumoure 
-ifrhatMiever.     But  we  know  that 


melancholye  participateth  most  of 
earth,  which  is  most  grcMse  and 
ponderous,  and  therefore  oppo^te 
to  fine  conceites,  which  spring  from 
the  finest,  and  most  subtile  hu- 
more.  We  must  needs  comfesse 
it  to  resemble  that  obscure  and 
mistye  vayle;  wherewith  as  in 
dde  time  the  grace  of  Venus,  so 
nowe  the  lustre  of  our  wittes  and 
sences  are  ecfipsed.  Again,  as 
melancholy  seeketh  ease,  and 
shunneth  exercise,  which  ought 
to  quicken  and  revive  dedinii^ 
partes — so  by  the  rust  of  idlenes 
the  sharpest  edge  <sf  wit  is  taken 
off,  invention  decaiM,  memorie 
waxelh  weake  and  shallow,  and 
every  gyfle  or  fiKmdty  of  the  rea- 
sonable sooleof  man  becomes  lesser 
strong  and  aWe.**  I^eet  I.  j.  2. — 
It  is  evident  that  Howard  is  com- 
pletely oppc»sed  to  that  opinion  be 
is  brought  in  to  eorrobcnrate,  and 
though  he  is  subpoenaed  by  BurUm 
'  as  an  evidence  for  Melancholy,  his 
testimony  is  decidedly  against  her. 
-  The  following  passage  is  ex- 
tracted from  Dr.  Siubbes's  observa- 
tions in  sailing  from  Ef^land  to 
^tue  CarR>be  Islands,  as  quoted  in 
Sir  Thomas  Pope  Blauni-s  '*  Nafta- 
ral  History,'*  8vo.  1695.  ^  Dor- 
ing  an  hour  or  two*s  stay  at  the 
Ca^nans,  1  examined  that  asser- 
tion of  Mr.  Lyg^s,  that  a  tcMtoise 
hath  three  hearts,  and  I  -Qmod  it 
false.  For,  although  the  sesem- 
bknceof  the  two  auricles  be  such, 
as  also  their  bodies  or  flesh,  aa  to 
deceive  the  unwary  observer  ;  yet 
is  there  but  one  hetirl,  trianp^lar 
and  fleshy;  the  other  two  are  only 
the  auricles,  yet  of  the  same  shape 
and  body."  P.  523.— Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  tc»toise^s 
three  hearts,  I  am  sure  yoor 
readers  will  agree  widi  ine,  that 
Dr.  Siubbes  had  either  no  eyes,  «r 
that  he  made  but  little  use  of  them, 
when  he  derived  -so  extraordinary 
a  notion  &atk  Mr.  Lygm*9  aceMnt 
of  the  tortoise.  Mr.  L.'s  words 
are  as  follows.  "  He  has  a  joynt 
or€revnf>  about  an^iadiwftfaSn the 
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utmost  edge  cf  his:  diell^  whicb 
goes  reuod  about  his  body  from 
bis.,  bead  to  his  tail^  on  his  belly 
side ;  into  whkb  joynt  or  crevis^ 
yoa  put  year  knife^  beginning  at 
the  head^  and  so  rip  up  that  cmle^ 
9md  then  do  as  miK)h  to  the  other; 
then  liftH^  up  his  belly,  whiob 
we  eall  his  caUpe€,  we  lay  apeii  all 
his  bowels,  and  taking  them  out^ 
come  next  to  his  heai%  which  has 
three  distinct  pdnts,  but  all  meet 
above  where  the  fat.  is  ;  and  if  you 
'take  i^eut  and  ky  it  in^a  dish>-  it 
wtU  stir  and  pant  tea  hours'  aftet 
the  fish  is  dead."  History  o«  Bur 
badoes>  p%  36^ 

I  shall  cendttde  my  speeimena 

for  this  time,  by  presenting  you 

with  the  most  complete  instance 

ef  that  bneKdi  oi  legie  which  I 

believe  ie  called,  in  dialeotice,  the 

ignorati^  eiendki,  that  I  ever  met 

with,     kr  occult  first  in  White 

Kemiett's  "  Lifbof  Sdmner/'  p.  37> 

and  agdb  in  Nieolson'e  **  English 

Historicd  Library/*  folioi  p*  15, 

9Kkd  b  tntended  to  lessen  the  re^ 

piiAalien  of  a  book  on  Kentish  topo* 

gvaphy^  entitled,  Ttl^e  CoiHkh 

mmm»     I  quote  firoeof  the'  I«l9ter» 

^ Philp&ti  ViUareGwimmm^ was 

not  wiitteh  by  Tk&mtm  PMpoL 

:vdioSe  Jianeti^  bears,^  bet  by  (bii 

Ikthtfr).  Jo^^enMm^  hmOd^  ativ^ 

ipHiatfidlhi<»katiied  cotvid^wan 

ofii^  puta>  the.  quasfeioaiin   m^^ 

ilaottth^i  ckuirlie  gihreri  tb  hin^thet 

fioiild  affinid  te  rob  his:  owb^&ther 

af  dK  cradift  o(?  hia  bbc^"    The 

learned'  genllcman' to  wheals  JVicsA' 

^M  teSmam  WmtKmmm.    lUm 

surtlDMishiigt^Kitfj  two  rei«i;end  bib* 

«kops>  andf  leanwd  atlt%uaH»ne, 

Vtm^<A  airgue'in.thSfl  preplsalfroto 

■Mdnevl   .If  llietiioek  wen^  in 

iradi^  writAsik  bytitfae  father,  arid 

.MJy-falselyr  daimddrbjr<  tt^  aen^  it 

%m  ndianloiis  to  depMOiatarfSs  chSh 

aieatpr^dfor the  asaerilois  gneelto 

|iime/i^dithe)vihb)is^ata8^dl^  alid 

.fierfaaps^.jbiitiy^ii^.bad  &itfai  niste 

-notuiboairttiary.aiid  .that'lcehbe'- 

-iqoent^  his^dipfi^  (jCQi^d>:  ih 

mM  niamifeir  hmt  i|r  jreptstiafci^n*    I 

CoNa*  Mao.  Scrrr.  IS%S. 


mm  pefhaps^  at  some  future  tifne^ 
add  to  these  specimens,  if  they 
should  mecA  with  your  approval. 
Un  Beu^iNBvri. 
ViHm  Aegina. 

ON*  aftfliction: 
Affuctiqns,  sooner  or  later  the 
lot  of  allf  men,  are  met  by  many 
with  a  repugnancy  of  mind,  and 
a  disposition  to  murmur,  ijl  bet 
fitting  our  relation  ^  finite  cre»i 
tures    to    an  infinite    God,  and( 
wholly  unbecoming  our  character 
as  Cmstians  and  believers' in  the  ^ 
dispensation  of  grace.     It  is  one 
mam  -  part  of  christian  discipline 
to  bring  the  human  heart  to  an 
acquiesoence  in  the  will  of  God, 
and  to  oontroul  its  naturaT  tent 
dendes  by  the  commanding  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel.     Where  this 
influence  is  wanting  complfiints 
and  murmurs  are  the  immediate 
and  invariable  efiect  of  painful  and 
afflictive  dispensations..   The  heart 
of  the  unsubdued  and  impenitent 
simiiBr  is-  ehafed  and  vexed  intp 
iuipiefy  9;ad    blasphemy  by  th|f 
presence  of  these  natu^  evSts, 
whieh  m  the  effiscts  of  siii/.an4 
the^  visit^tio^is  pf  God^  upon  l^s 
owitf  depmvity^   ;$iKshfa,ip^ipofnr 
plains  cf  his*  hi^rd  lot-^contca^tf 
the.  severity  of  his  suftrings^iyit% 
tb^  ease,  health,  and  j^osperity  ^ 
t>|be7s*— qWges  Providence^  w;i^ 
pai^tiality,,Mid'impea(^e^  the  j,ufr 
tiee  and  gosedness  of  the.  universaji 
^adge.    Butits^b^my  efl^iil> 
in  lite  pagyss  or  ^wo  I  msfy  q}^^ 
ftir  ^Ue  papery  tof  poukray  the 
efied^  ¥^eh«  divine;  e^d  .fsm^ifiad 
knowledge  will  b^ve^^  r^fim  ikf 
nind  of  the:  afflioted  saint    <^ 
of  iu  firsC  efeets  n^  bf9>  r  th^  ff>r 
diietie»<if  aim^ekrandisubf^fv^ 
^rit  to  thcrvnll  <i£;Go^.  -.Jifi^ 
lb  God's  soverisi^  p^wiW^,^ 
nMthimlpinglevb,  induoea  th^p^ 
.simte;  thatallr  we«  sufer  is  not 
joR%s  rigbtboue  but  joderciiijl— ^noit 
xariyaour^  .by  oin^  sii^ulnefp* 
hM*'  urieifkitid'  ta.  i^hd^cM ,.5Mir 
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ligliteousness.  Henee  arhes  tlie 
meekness  and  subnuBmon  of  a 
quiet  spirit.  Faith  lusutnes  an 
authority  over  the  the  perturbed 
and  struggling  fMings  of  the 
soulj  and  speaks  with  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Son  of  God  amidst  the 
stormy  waves  of  the  sea,  '*  Peace, 
he  stilir  knd  there  is  a  great 
calm.  It  is  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing to  trace  the  coincidence  be- 
tween the  spirit  of,  tfie  suflferingf 
Jesulb  and  mat  of  the  suffering 
saint:  tht  former  niras  led  as  a 
Iamb  to  thie  slaughter^  and  as  i, 
shee^  before  his  feh^u-ers  is  dumb; 
so  he  opened  not  his  mouth ;  and 
the  latter  cries  out;  under  ^e  im- 
pressive conviction  that  the  wise 
atid  gracioitfe  hand  of  his  Father 
ti  tlpori  him,  •*  I  was  dumfb.wi^ 
dflence,  I  opened  not  my  mouth, 
beclat)se  thou  didst  it."  And  Jesru^ 
has  taught  ua  all  X6  say,  as  well 
in  relation  to  our  own  personafl 
kflfidtion  as  in  reference  to  thosfc 
judgpments  which  concern  all  the 
earth,  '**  Thp  iviH  he  dbne^  -A 
hieek'  natural  disposi^on,  and  a 
M^h  Wnsb  of  the  *ftferiofity^  A* 
Cfeatures  to  the  C>reator,  asT -well 
iA'a  *jutt  View  of  the  folly  of  rfti. 
Wstahfeo;*  may  go  fki"  in  Ifeading 
Bbm*  rikttkral  men  to  itnittftfe' chrism 
tiah  meekness  and  >  submrssioiii 
Bvifti  hefeithens  have  taught  that 
khe  eVit  which  danhot  Be  avciidliyi 
iiday  be  ^leviated  l^'jfMrtienc^^  Mid 
that  we  dnly  fli^gravate  our  mir 
Iferingi  by  *omplrifftt«.  B«t  ytt 
Ais  Is  Ai*  ^ik&iffsd'  fiimi  the'  tio!^^ 
hbaV^i^,'  ^d  intetlig«nt'Stibitoi9i 
iliiki  df  *tl)e  beH^ver  iti  Jesus  ^  0U 
W^  ir '^e<^Mfer«  !diiic»btf  tiiP 'Mkfi^ 
%^h  oChtt^[  isT^th^  effect  of  kHreitb 
t?^ ;  4h^  oiW  is  a^  <»diiiul«tibnt«f 
vii^di^c^'  the  olb^  iniiie^lrifeft 
iyf  flM^V'tne^<mei9tbe  Ittgg^Biiife 
iP'^r  lest^w^  sbcHiM^^rov^  tbpr 
^mti  trnv^toli^^itbe  Otheir  {mwleeA 

^gtftidh  )  '^  due  iidkfir^  iiflititiuii 
ti^iiit''>>ell8tidfi  to  (he  pre^t 
'W^>'lij(fd  tettdiee  'nien/  iiol*)tOf iagw 


looks  to  affliction  as  the  prelude  of 
triumph  and  of  glory,  and  says, 
in  the  conffidence  of  heavenly 
hope;  '*  The  cup  which  my  Fa- 
ther giveth  me,  shall  I  not  drink 
it?" 

Another  effect  of  this  christian 
knowledge,  in  th^sfe  circumstances, 
will  be  the  keeping  continually 
before  our  view  the  personal  be* 
nefits    wtiich  obr  affliction  tnay 
confer  or  promote;      And  these 
are  almost  innumerkblc  ;  for  there 
h  not  a  sin  resident  in  our  nature, 
Dor  an  evil  passton  in  our  hearts, 
which  they  are    not    calculated, 
under  a  divhie  blessing,  to  sub- 
due: there  is  not  a  grace  of  the 
'Spirit,  nor  a  virtue  c^  the  chrta- 
tian  character,  nor  an  -exeveise  ef 
ihe> renewed  mind,  which  they  are 
not   adapted  to    promote;    they 
fcrucity  thei  body  ^  the  did  man^ 
and  strengthen  the  new  man  of 
the  heart;  they  show  the  wi«rkl 
iti  itt^^real  emptiness,  eardily  plea- 
aui^*  in-'tbeir   tttter  vanity,  ^he 
Creatt/rf'in  lii»»8bvefd^   rightsj 
and  spiritual  good  in*  its  just  sope* 
riority*;  they  enfiiroe  a  just  -fstv 
mafteofthfe  brevity  of  Kfe  and  the 
vagtnega  xif  ^  etbniity^;  thcy«tfh«W 
aside«ihe  veil frbm .hivtstblereali^ 
ues,  lAidpiteseiitthdrthings  of  tfaiB 
li£e  iQ)  Atnr  ccMpwatiyfrlnfeignife 
/  eance<;-^ey  baft  dowii  'the  body 
Hitx>  ^^e^meMsnewi'  of  rconattiOD 
dui^^    ahd  in«Oi  fdlonralup'i'witii 
corrupttoH  a»d  the  mdm^  hhi  lift 
«^  the'  sou) 'in  the  imiiortaBce  of 
itC' ^'nd«rihg"coneciou8iie^  land 
th^  awMneBs^^-of^ibrUHiiiioitai  air 
^isrestB^  tbey  «tteii^eight  to.lfce 
,woiiia:of  f6oript«r^>iaiicl:vakie  te 
<tlH;.pitan|t!(Cf3  oilGod^i^tfa^  ^ijiiiri 
m  hntre  twiid'idH  the  inavd*:«f 
t^ufl^iilid  obit^  hamg&nu^waA 
ithmtiiii^  «i|Piiiii»^fi«ce>piiEisiite^ 
'tji^>4ip«iiiti»i4afar  to  the' VMbe  «f 
r#isd0iB,  iiBitrthn  hrirtttnithf  lyiriT 
iiif<J<M/Biiib8lh(tiflyoiitliie>iizB»af 
'Mthtb  ^^.eihlNHicedfliffreleiML 
-Thia>i8*iiildeti<  invaluable  knoww 
M^aod  wiHft]|d«ce-it8  posMMor 
ko  aekMwlpdge^  nittt  Dm^t  Hii 
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kttowy  O  Lord,  tfiai  thy  judgments 
are  riglit,  add  tike  thou  in  faith- 
fulness hast  Inflicted  me."  For 
^ith  such  ends  to  be  answered 
personally,  we  may  well  say,  "  We 
glory  in  tribulation ;  and  though 
no  affliction  for  the  present  is  joy- 
-ous,  but  grievous,  nevertheless 
Afterwards  it  yieldei^  the  peace- 
able fi*iiits  of  righteousness  to  them 
that  are  exercised  thereby."  Is  it 
not  worth  * '  passmg*  tln-ough  thfe 
6re  to  lose  the  dross  of  our  de- 
-praved  tlfetii*^,  and  to  be  made 
like  unto  the  angels  of  Ootl  ? 

Another  effect  of   this  know- 
ledge will  b6  found  in  keeping 
-before  our  view,  and  pnesenting 
in  its  true  magnificence,  tlie  glori- 
ous and  ultimate  end  of  oii^  afflic- 
tions,  viz.   the  salvation  of  our 
souls.     And  here  afflictions  are 
to  be  viewed  in  a  twofold  light- 
as-  conducing  to  our  meetness  for 
heavenly  glory  in    the  way  we 
have'  been  pointing  out,   and  in 
actually  bringing  us  to  it.     They 
dre  God's  mode  of  culture  and 
means  of  transplantation.    Of  the 
multitude  of  Spirits    beSote  the 
throne  of  God, '  we  read  these  are 
'they  that  came  out  of  great  tribu«- 
*)ation^  &c. ;  and  the  Apostle  say?. 
-*'  our  light  afflictions  work  out  fSt 
Us  a  far  more  exceed n^  And  eteru 
nal  weight:  o?  glory:"    It  is  in- 
de^    deltglitful    to   ob^iHrve^  thfe 
sanctified  effect  of  aJBBl^tibn;  tx*  ^ 
•the*  soul  of'  the  gedUltte  believer 
olnder  its  influence  daily  growing 
fti  J^ctf,  and  ih  the  knowledge  and 
lofve  of  Jesus ;  as  the  outwaM  tnan 
decayfif,  to  see  ihe'iniiv'ard  m^n  re« 
•newed  day  by  day;   and  as  the 
dreams^  and  Objects  of  time  recede, 
to  see  the  gloHouar  vision  of  eter- 
nity expanding  and  rising  before 
the  view.  The  Christian,  therefore, 
wi^  heaven  in  prospect,  learns  to 
submit  to,  yea,  to  rejoice  m  the  will 
of  God,  which  has  laid  his  path 
iscross  the  gloomy  valley,  and  with 
the  Word  of  God  to  fenllghten  his 
way,  and  with  the  presence  of 
Jesus  to' clieer  fM,  be  l^ams  to 


say,  p  grave,  whfere  is  thy  vic- 
tory, O  death,  wher6  is  thy  sting! 
These  are  advantages  of  no  mean 
order,  of  no  suspidous  origin,  and 
of  no  doubtful  source;  they  w^ 
rick  fVuits  of  grace,  that  grow  oh 
the  trees  of  righteousness  of  the 
Lord's  right  hand  plantiny-^hey 
grow  and  ripen  too  in  the  midst 
o£  a  valley  of  tears — they  grow 
not  upon  the  wild  vine  of  nature, 
^r  the  bare  brambles  of  htuni^ 
^peculati(^t1.  If  we  would^p^sse^s 
thi^  knowledge,  we  must  seek  -It 
at  the  right  source :  the  gtace  and 
-Spirit  of  Grod  <*an  tench  us  to  saV, 
thy  judgments  are  right,  and  m 
faithfuhiess  thou  hast  afflicted  me. 
Men  are  too  apt  to  be  deluded  in 
health  into  folly  and  sin,  and  wh^ 
they  think  the  day  of  afflietioti 
distant,  become  vain  in  their  ima- 
gination, and  harden  their  heartb 
against  God.  But  afflictions  try 
the  soul — they  cast  aside  the  glit- 
tering, the  empty,  and  deceitful 
objects  to  which  we  attach  our- 
selves, and  either  present  the 
dreary  prospect  of  eternal  despair, 
4N*  call  upon  us  to  come  up  out  dT 
the  -wildemess  leaning  on  *  omr  bei- 
loved. 

CuiUSYtANUiS. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  DREAM  OP 
'  MRS.  NOTCUTt,  AS  RfitATEp 
.  IN  THK  MEMOIR  OF  REV.  W. 
.    NOTQUrr,  l4ATfi  OF  IPSWICH. 

Tfili  ^fifoigttlav  J  ci^mcstahees  at- 
t^ndin^Mrs.  NMcutt's  dream -have 
'doubtless  excited  the  oUenHon  of 
ffour  readers,  with  thoseuf  the  two 
<yther  periodical  ^ublicatiohs,  in 
which  k  has  already  appeured. 
The  gentleman  who  sent  the  ao> 
count  to  the  Evangelical  Ms^asine 
was  a  person  of  integrity  unccnv 
•rupted,  too  well-principled  td  pub- 
lish any  thing  as  fact  of  the  truth 
of  which  he  had  not  a  fuU  perw 
suasion.  It  is  well  known,  I  be- 
lieve, to  a  large  circle  of  fHends^ 
tiiat  that  gentleman  had  for  |ttany 
years -been  assiduously  empkryed 
in  cbHecCin^  facts  relative  to  tfao 
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in  Suffolk^  and  tbe  lives  of  tbe^ 
l^esptecti  ve  iQinjyiters,  qtx  tbe  fdan  of 
Mr.  W.  Wil^q^l'«  vqi*-  Th^ 
, /church  lat  Tacfcet  Stn)«t>  Ip8wieb> 
vit^  whicl^  finr  many  yeara^  he 
bad  )>een  united  in  Christian  fel- 
}wffdmf  and  tbie  history  of  Mr. 
I^jtcutt's  life,  (with  one  of  vhoie 
j^e^odMUs  be  wi^  Gonoected  in 
qaimiagiSi  and  with  a//,  on  terms 
of  endearing  intiroaqr,)  natarally 
.were  to  bim  objects  m  peculiiMr 
biierest.  The  notices  of  that 
^^cb,  with  the  life  of  its  first 
i^^ini^t^*  wei«  from  bis  pen^  and 
11^  WAS  in  the  course  of  his  en- 
qj^jnesi  iBenpecting  Mr.  Notcutfis 
hi^,  tbiit  the  dream  of  Mrs*  N. 
P9m^  to  his  knowledge.  What 
Weire  the  sources  of  his  information 
ibe  writer  of  this  paper  might 
IHice  hare  known,  but  never 
|iFAi)ed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
tOi  th^  death  of  that  respected 
individud  reminded  him  that  it 
ipas  now  too  late.  That  Mr.  — — 
^KHild  not  impose  upon  the  world> 
j|nd  that  he  was  hinu^  satisfied 
with  the  nature  of  the  evidence  is 
Sfifofuc  of  this  remarkable  ttory,  or 
he  could  not  have  published  it^ 
wiU  iM^vfiV  be  disputed  by  any 
who  had  th^  b^ppin^  of  knowing 
Jiim, 

Whatever  doubts^  therefore,  may 
ht  suggested  respecting  the  &ct, 
not  the  slightest  imputation  is  in- 
tended to  be  jc^t  on  the  int^l^ 
or  veracity  of  any  person  coB^ 
zeroed.  The  dreem  wee  related 
es  it  wM  heerdrr-none  piMifiwmg» 
that  I  am  »vare  of,  to  have  re*^ 
foiled  it,  "  totidftn  verbis/*  flrem 
the  ipouth  of  Mrs.  N,  herseUl 
Hed  such  t^n  avowel  been  made 
by  any  credible  person,  you  hi^ 
never  rec^ved  this  ^ovsmimicatioiK 
Jt  yould  be  scarcely  worth  oecu^ 
pying  your  valuable  pege«  with 
an  examination  of  the  accuracy  or 
ini|ccuracy  of  this  statement,  were 
it  not  that,  from  the  knpwn  re;- 

'!"■ I   I  I       I  ''  '       '"',1  I'  i"!!'! 
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snecitabiUty  of  tbe  parties,  mti 
the  w^e  circulation  it  has  ob- 
jtsijned,  ^lie  story  might  have  an 
injurious  tendency.  There  is  reih 
eon  to  fear  that  it  would  increase 
that  lovie  of  the  marvellous,  and 
belief  of  what  is  atrang^  which 
prevails  in  already  too  great  a  dci- 
gree  among  many  pious  and  well- 
moMiing  people.  Extraordinary 
Burratives  of  dreams,  visions,  and 
prophecies  (howev^  well  sub- 
utantiated  they  may  seem  to  be) 
ought  not  to  be  published,  with- 
out itnue  valuable  end  having  been 
evidently  intended,  and  «3  evi- 
doitly  a$uf9ered  by  tkmm  —  and 
even  ihen  there  needs  great  cap- 
tion. It  wpuld  be  well  if  the 
number  of  such  stories  were 
lessened  rather  than  increased; 
The  public  eppetite  needs  to  be 
denied;  not  indulged.  These 
considerations  made  me  deeply 
r^ret  the  publiioation  of  the  dream 
on  i^  first  appearaoee.  I  feared 
that  credulity  and  superstiticn 
would  point  to  it  with  a  trium- 
phant eir,  and  that  behind  such  an 
Accouot,  as  a  breastwork,  tbe  one 
would  strengthen   her    wretched 

fre|udices,  theotber,  her  delusive 
op^s.  With  this  regret  was 
Angled  somewhat  of  an  inoredm^ 
Jous  feeling*  It  seemed  passing 
jtrange,  not  to  say  suspicious  that 
fo  ren^^kable  a  dream,  descending 
(o  9ucb  niceties  of  circun^stanos^ 
^ould  have  produced  no  efi*eot 
(^fr^ponding  to  its  pecub'ar  cba*- 
racter,  should,  if  we  attend  to  tbe 
narr^tive>  baye  answered  no  one 
purpose,  haviiig  been  forgotten 
till  the  last  fatal  event  transpired. 
Since  that  time  my  doubts  o£  the 
iui|benticity  of  a  pari  of  the  dreaiv 
have  received  strong  confirmatioQ ; 
still  it  is  probM>le  tbey  would 
never  have  been  known  beyond 
the  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  but 
for  its  re-publication  in  your  mie^ 
cellany,  and  tbe  increased  drcu^ 
lation  and  freshness  thua  give* 

Vfitb   tl^  xie.fr    of  ohriiui^g 
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wbitt  mtiifiielioD  I  codd  aa  (to 
subject,  some  time  ago^in  com-* 
pany  with  a  relative,  whose  views 
cmncided  with  mine,  I  visited  a 
granddaughter  of  Mr.  N/s,  who^ 
with  another,  are  the  <^nly  penons 
90W  alive  capable  of  giving  any 
satisfactory  information.  Witb 
th£  other  person  I  had  no  means 
of  communication.  Her  statement 
was  to  this  efiect-^She  was  present 
in  the  room  when  Mrs.  N.  was 
seized  with  the  bleeding;  she  was 
then  (as  was  her  cousin,  the  other 
person  referred  to)  a  girl  about 
eleven  or. twelve  years  of  age- 
she  remembers  the  pocket-book 
being  sent  for,  and  th^  surprise 
whia>.  was  excited  by  the  co« 
incidence  between  the  event,  and 
the  date  of  the  dream  as  noted  in  it, 
that  it  gave  rise  to  much  conver- 
sation  on  the  part  of  Uie  attendants, 
which  Mr.  Notcutt  repressed. — 
"  Say  no  more  about  it,"  was  his 
remark,  "  what  good  will  it  do? 
or  of  what  use  is  it?*'  In  answer 
to  our  inquiries,  she  said  she  had 
no  recollection  of  the  former  part 
of  the  dream,  nor  of  its  forming 
any  part  of  the  conversation  at  the 
time.  All  that  related  to  the 
coming  to  Ipswich,  the  Aotf#e,  and 
the  mseii  was  nbw  to  her*  Sfa% 
supposed  tb^  dream  had  referred 
OTuy  to  the  bleeding  of  the  iKlse  at 
a  certain  time,  and  the  consequent 
d^ath  of  Mrs.  N. 

Let  us.  look  at  Mt>  statement 
in  connexion  wi^th  the  other.  It 
must  be  remeinber^,  that  the 
dream  had  taken  place  forty  years 
before  the  time  alluded  to,  that  is 
in  171 5.  That  there  was  no  writ* 
ten  document  of  it— ^the  pocket- 
book  merely  containing  the  date 
of  the  dream — that  Mrs.  N.  herself 
had  entireljT^go^/^n  it-^-^that  all  the 
attendants  were  previously  igno- 
rant of  the  circumstances,  as  is  evi- 
<lent  from  their  surprise.  Whatever 
knowledge,  therefore,  could  have 
been  gained  of  the  circumstances 
must  have  been  derived  from  Mrs. 
N..  #t  that  time ;    but  here  we 


bvre  the  teidmony  of  a  most  re^ 
spectable  individtiiEil  who  was  pre* 
sent,  that  no  idkision  was  made  to 
a&y  thuig,    as  having  happened 
previous  to  the  ideedmg — to  this 
the  surprise  was  confined.     This 
surprise  too  of  all  the  iadividuals 
presetit  is  very  surprising^  on  the 
supposition  oi  the    tvhok  dream 
being  true.     In  prooess  of  tirae» 
we  are  told,  Mr.   and  Mrs.   N« 
came  to  reside  at  Ipewich,  and  on 
removing  to  her  new  habitaiionp 
Mrs.  N.  was  sarpnsed  at  finding 
it  correspond  exactly  with  the  om 
she  had  seen  in  her  dream^  and 
that  it  contained  the  ver^  closet^ 
&e.     Were  then  the  dream,  and 
this    its  partial  accomplishment, 
never  marie  known  to  a   single 
individual?     Is  it  likely  that  so 
singular   a    circumstance    should 
have  b^n    concealed  within  her 
own  breast?     It  is  useless  to  at^ 
tribute  it  to  reserve— none  wa$ 
necessary — none    was  manifested 
in   1755 — when  the  dream  was 
no  sooner  remembered  than  it  was 
related.     On  the  o^her  hand,  if 
e^er  her  lips  had  been  opened  on 
the  subject,  though  she  had /of"^ 
gotten,  others  wquid  not^  how  then 
can  the  total  ignoraokce  of  all  but 
Mrs.  N.  be  accounted  for?    Stil} 
more  remarkable  is  Mrs.  Notcutt's 
forgetfultiess*      It  t^  possible,  if 
the  dream  amounted  to  nothing 
more  than  the  death  of  the  indjt* 
vidual  forty  year*  after  by  a  bleed- 
ing of  the   nose,  that  it  might 
be  disregarded,  wA,  amidst  thcr 
cares  of  a  family,  at  last  be  fort 
gotten ;  but  is  it  within  the  limits 
of  probability,  that  a  dream  should 
be  efiaoed  from  the  memory  nfkr 
ihe  greater  part  (by  their  coming 
to  Ipswich   in    17^4)    had   been 
actually  fulfilled?    thus  assuring 
the  individual  that  the  Jatal  evcMt, 
to  which  all  the  rest  was  but  in- 
troduotory,  would  certainly  take 
place^ at  the  time  appointed.  Where 
b  the  person  who  eould,  under 
such  circumstances,  with  tbecleeet 
dmly  hefOTe  ;rt>^m,  bftve  iorgpt^m 
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that'  Christmas  1755  wad  ap^ 
proaching  ?  Yet  it  is  said,  "  th« 
closet  was  frequented  wUkoul  Ofty 
J'ear  of  the  accoinpKshnient  of  her 
dream" — an<l  what  renders  th^ 
account  still  more  incredible  is, 
that  when  the  day  arrived,  the 
closet  opened,  the  bottle  of  drop9 
taken  down,  tWe  bleeding  com* 
mcnced' — ^no  suspicion  was  ex-' 
cited;  and  it  was  not  till  every 
attempt  to  stop  the  bleeding  had 
fkiled,  that  Mrs.  N.  remembered 
her  di^am.  The  statement  oft^^ 
individual  before  mentioned,  that 
the  dream  included  nothing  but 
the  bleeding,  removes  every  di^ 
ficulty,  and  renders  Mrs.  N/s  for- 
getfulness  consistent  and  credible. 
With  this  utoite  too  agrees  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  N.  to  the  attendants 
- — ♦*  Say  no  more  about  it" — *'  of 
what  use  is  it  ?"  Language  sui-ely 
tinlike  that  of  the  affectionate  hus- 
band he  wajt,  who  must,  if  the 
dream  had  already  received  a  par- 
tial accomplishment,  have  antici- 
pated the  Jatal  clx^e.  In  his  ears 
It  must  have  sounded  as  his  wife's 
Aineral  knell.  That  he  saw  no- 
thing in  the  circumstances  to 
awaken  his  fear* — nothing  worthy 
df  remark,  6r  having  any  tis^ul 
practical  tendency,  is  evident,  liXkii 
as  evident  is  tiie  condugkm,  thai 
he  knew .  nothing  o(  the  most 
wonderful  part  of  the  present 
narrative.  ' 

If  it  be  saicl^  t^t  th<^re  is  <^11 
something  remarkable  hanghi^ 
about  the  dream,  as  the  bleeding 
%oc^  place  at  the  time  impointed^ 
and  that  death  endued— -it  may  be 
suggested,  that  as  it  rvhelly  de^ 
fended  on  the  strength  of  memory 
of  a  person  77  years  of  age,  and 
that  respecting  a  dream  40  years 
befof^,  and  which  she  had  never 
once  rcfcollected  during  the  inter- 
mediate time ;  it  is  possible  that  a 
mistake  might  be  made  in  the 
number  of  yeaHs  to  which  the 
dream  referredr-4ior  is  it  impro^ 
bable,  when  the  advanced  age  of 
^e  party^  the  weakness  stiperih^ 


[[Supplement, 


duced  by^  incessant  bleeding,  and 
the  strong  <x)nviction  she  felt  that 
she  should  die,  are  all  considered, 
that  the  dream  might  cause  its 
own-  fulfilment.  Many  similar  ef- 
fects have  been  produced,  where 
the  exciting  causes  have  been  far 
more  trivial.  There,  would  then 
nothing  remain  but  the  coincidence 
of  the  day — remarkable  enough  it 
is  true,  but  not  more  so  than  many 
othei*  facts  in  -which  a  special  di- 
vine interference  has  not  even  been 
Sus]?>ected. 

If,  in  fine^  it  be  asked  how  the 
dream  could  have  assumed  its  pre- 
sent form,  it  niay  suffice  to  remark, 
that  the  "  Fama  crescH  eundo**  is 
as  actively  and  efficiently  opera- 
tive in  modern  as  in  ancient  times. 
I  fear.  Gentlemen,  that  I  have 
trespassed  too  much  on  your  pages, 
and  on  the  patience  of  your  read- 
ers, but  I  could  not  be  satisfied 
that  so  singular  a  dream  should 
appear  in  three  distinct  periodical 
publications,  and  thus  descend  to 
posterity  unexamined,  and  Its  au- 
thenticity unquestioned.  It  only 
remains  for  me  to  repeat,  that  if 
any  valuable  end  had  been  answered, 
or  could  be  promqtedhy  it,  I  would 
hafe*  remained  silent^  not  knowing 
the  cerlaintg  of  itr  ^Isehood.  A^ 
it  is,  it  can  serve  Only  to  gratify* 
fhecuHo^ity  of  soitie,  and  to  foster 
th^'  creduMty  of' others,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  forgotten^  therefore,  or 
3isbdietied,ifjo\x  please, th^  better. 
'  I  am,  Gentlemeti,  '  \ 
'  Y'our*^,''ni6st  respectf\illy^ 

Wn-LIAM    NoTCUTT. 

Wilbarston^  Nov,  19,  1823. 


^«%^^««<«^^ 


C/VTHARINE  CHIJDLEY. 

(ntheEmtortJ 

Gentlemen,— Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  furnish  an  account 
of  .Catharine. Chidley,  who  wrote 
"  The  Justification  of  the  Inde« 
pendent  Churches?"     4to.  1641* 

1     ViAi^oiaus  M^acATtNi* 
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The  ear  Iff  Success  qflfie  Gospel  an 

Evidence  of  its   Truth,  and  an 

,,Enci)urage/neni*  to  Zeal   for  its 

.'  universal  Diffusiom    ASennvn, 

preached  at  fravcn  [Chapel, 
.    London,  on  Tuesday^  May;  fiO/fe 

I  ki23, ^he/ore  the  fiome  Mii^simn 
,    ary:  Society.     By  Uolph  ^yVard:^ 

law,  D.  D.— London,  Ift^?,     j, 

A  •SKCTroN,  wlitth  we  shali^fe- 
sently  cite  a<  fiiU  length,  of  thft 
yery  able  discourse,  has  occupiecl 
rattier  more  flf  our  thinklng-tiwe 
than  we  co^Id  conveniently  spare 
m  this  busy  month.  Dri.  Ward^ 
law,  wjiile  he  freely  admits,,  oh 
the  exptessr  testimony  of  Scripture, 
that  the  apostle  Paul  ''  was  a  pvo« 
ficient  in  J^ish  learning/*  and 
allowihg  the  pr6bability  that  ".  he 
CO ight  eiyoy,  t otherwise.,  a  gop4 
ocdinary  education/'  gives,  it  aa 
Mi^  ci6nvictk)pri  '  tliiat  we  hkve  by 
no  '  means  .'^ suflficient  evidence  ft)*" 
^ribi^g.  tPt  ihirtt  i 'Uhe  fiiftiuep^ 
leartiing  ;  and<:  jhi^  .  accomplisL- 
tAeiitfs'*  ivhidi' hfllve  uib^tty  bee»i 
ijonsulfer^ci '  as  placibgj  liw'  oil ' a 
Ip'fty  elevation  an^ong.j  men  ,Qf 
•literature.  -  We  are  wefl  iaware 
that  Dr.  W.  is  not  smgfe  in  this 
'opinion,  Mackniglit  st^ites  it  as 
hia  deLuded  sentiment,  that  '\  &uil 
was  no.  proficient  jn  the  rhetor ick 
and  pbiiosojiliy  of  tlie  Jews,"  find, 
jn  atisw€tr  to  the  argument  deiived 
from  tlie  fact  tiiijt,  the  apositle  was 
born  in  Tarstis,  a  city  which,  in 
joint  of  classical  refincrnent  and 
facilities  of  acqu jsi tin fXi  held  a 
.  higher  re J3  n  tat  j  oi  1  as  a  place  ot* 
education  than  ^kxandm  or 
^then  s  j  t^el  f ^  he  eu^i^rc  sseii,  hivn  a^  f 
<ad  follows.   .     .       ^  _  ^   ^  . 

^  tlke^HMhretcia  (w<},»jiy.presuip(^  that 


he  language  orht^VaMHfif^'VliiitHbf^jr 
'j0k  tU«d^t.i^wtb  dfiiiis  ^  iajTarvMb;.^ 


that  be  Bpake  the  Greek  language  also, 
and  was  eycii  taught  to  read  it.    But,  a^ 
to  his  educatidn  in  the  Greek  literature, 
tarn  n(ft  so  certain.  -  In  bu  MrmoM  aoi 
jt^ntriogs  there  are  tra^eS)  ftpn^  which  x| 
way  he, gathered.. that  he  bad  »i  gcjneral 
linowledge  of  the  iearmng»  the  religion, 
the  manners,  and  the  customs  df  the 
Greeks,  and  that  be  bad'  read  some  of 
aieiv>bestautjiK)r8.    But  whp^r  bit  g^% 
Uiat  knowledge  at  Tarsus,  in  bisyoung^i: 
yea  v,  may  be  doubted. "  He  did  not  r^- 
maiu  there  the  time  that  was  requisite 
{hff  acquiring   It.    *An4  'at  Jerusalem^ 
whpre  be  rf  ceivje^  th^  grei^t^lt  jwt  of  hi* 
A^rincation,  he  Uadjjo  opportunity  of  stu- 
dying the  Greek  Itvirijing;     1  am,  Uicre- 
"foi-e,  of  opiYiion,  that  Saul's  knowledge 
t)f  the  Oret^k  rtictorit^k  and  pbiloaopby 
WH9  i¥)t (Acquired  ia  )Tarsiis.    N^eitWr 
,fiAS  it  s^ucii  as  could  entitle  hijn  ,Jt,o  the 
appellation  of  Learned  in  these  matters, 
iiut  It  was  a  general  knowledge'bnly,  a^ 
quired  by  coatersibg  with  tbe  Greeks.ttil 
tlie  different  countries  where  b^  preac^ 
the. Gospel,    In  any  othep  manner  1*9 
tannot  well  be  si? p posed  to  have  got  thaj; 
"knowledge  y  j)ccause, ,  hpwevef '  capat)|fe 
^  might  be  of  sueb  studies^  be  bad'M 
lemire,  Jifitcr  be  l>ecftme  nn  nptk&tle,  to 
prtJBLTiitf  tiiem.     Besides,  the  greatest 
proficiency  m  the  rhetorick  And  philo^o- 
yhy  iit  the  GiTrka,  would  have  htT?n  of 
n<>  use   to  him   in   the  dierUnrare  of  the 
apoi&toric  office.    For  Chrisl  jci>f  hrniy  tnid 
}ht  aibcr  &fmUf4f  (i?  preach  the  OvsficL  imt 
with  ihevd^hm  of  tiordtf  leal  I  he  tonver- 
ijion  of  the  world  might  hate  bcfen  flttd- 
btited  to  the  eloqueute,  kuci^rfgf ,  nnd 
fsuperior  abUilk'B  of  the   prt'acltcrs«,  and 
nut  U*  tl^c  power  of  God,  wUkh  accom- 
pHmttd  their  prL^acbing*' — Mackni^ht,  L^c 
if  the:  A-poiik  Paul,  p.  i,  4to.  <tAit,  17D5. 

Though  we  pay  no  great  de- 
ference to  Dr.  Macknight  as  a 
theological  authQtity,  we  confess 
ourselves  Partial  to  Ms  works.  He 
is  a  .fl ill  and  iiegligent  writer,  fivid 
hJB  divinity  is  of  a  very  sterile  and 
jiiBipitl  ctiarticter,.  \yilh,  the  ad. 
fditiijual ;  di^ad  v  antage  of  l^ein^ 
aom^tsmes  rather  ha^arclous  ;  h^ 
m  fin  in qu t re r,  ^  ti e  i s  c il m ,  d il ^en L 
fair,  and  comprebieusive ;  he  col- 
lets materials  with  persevering 
industry  J  &nd  avails  himsel|'  ol* 
thera^  if  not  with  dexterity  up ^ 
discfiuiin&tioR,  »t  least  witU  cleax- 
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ness  and  knowledge.  His  learn- 
ing is  undoubted  ;  and  liiere  is, 
oocasionally^  an  unpretending  ori- 
ginality in  his  criticisms  and  fllm- 
trations^  which  more  popular  com- 
mentators have  failed  in  attaining. 
'jThe  reasoning  contained  in  the 
}MiMage  which  we  h«vc  just  cited 
f^nn  the  fburth  vdnme  (quarto) 
of  his  great  work  on  the  Apostol?-* 
cal  epistles,  does  not,  by  an^ 
hieanfly  satisfy  u&  of  the  correctness 
of  his  opinion.  It  seems  to  be 
an  inference  rather  peremptorily 
drawn  from  the  sacred  text^  -^hen 
it  is  assumed  that  Paul  did  not  re- 
main at  Tarsus,  ^  the  time  that 
was  necessary  for  acquiring^  a  fhir 
portion  of  Greek  literature.  The 
^pcessions  used  in  the  26th  diap- 
ter  of  the  Acts,  though  rather 
vaguie  in  their  import,  certainly 
j^eem  to  imply  that  he  came  early 
to  Jerusalem,  and  that  his  main 
applio9ti«Hv  was  to  ^  the  traditions 
of  the  fttfiers';"  there  is  nothing, 
however,  in  these  facts  to  invalid- 
4lattt  the  probability  thati  while  ait 
Tarsus^  in*  early  youl^  he?  was 
Instructed  irt  the  elements  of  clsMt- 
"i^ical  literature,  or  to  u;8e  Wack- 
iiightV  phrase;,  in  the  ^'  Greek 
^vbetoviekund'  philteopliyv"  n*"*  ^ 
ft  Wrcl^  that  a  man  of  «6  much 
cental  activity  as  that  uniformly 
twdibiteiAby^Saul  pf  Tarsus^  would 
iMj^eot;  wiien*  at  Jeruaaieni,  the 

execution  of  thbsestndliJs  which 
had  commenced  in  the  schools 
oC  his  native  city.'  Let  us  not  be 
'tfifsuncterstood'  as  ^ffinnifT|^  diis ; 
It  might,  or  it  mig^t  noi;  be  its  wie 
Ij^ve^uggeited ;  all  that  -we  at* 
iirixibus  t6  establish  is  that  nodiing 
In  the  histoid  of  die  apostle's  early 
Zifb  6an  be^  fairly  alleged  as  dis- 
provfng^the  ttypothesis  of  his  pro^ 


ficiertcy  in  general  learnings  "and 
t^fius'prejbdgin^  this  ap^al  to  h& 
yritirtgs  as^  totibiin?ng^the  bnlj^ 
satisfactory  eyidehce  for  the  d^* 
.'^sion  of  the  duestidn. 
; '  The.  Hev^fochard'CedB'  was^  a 
Ctiristian  of  a  much  hiq|her  cast  c^ 
chittiuster   than   Dr.    Madbxigfat* 


CSOFPLEmWT, 

There  was  a  vigour  and  richnesss 
in  his  mtellectual  faculties,  an 
evangelical  soundness  in  his  doc- 
trinal views,  and  a  dear  strength 
in  his  modes  of  expression^  which 
intitle  him  to  a  high  rank  among 
divines.  In  the  golden  vcdume 
which,  under  die  title  of  his 
"  Remains,"  was  given  to  the 
world  by  die  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt, 
Mr.  C.  gnipples,  in  his  own  «ier- 
gedc  way,  with  the  main  question, 
instead  66  amusing  himsdif  with 
the  colIa^raT  points; 

**  InmgkMkkag  ci  St.  Faal^  k  has  becta 
v^aal  to  DMgaky.hit  learning,  amoof 
the  many  otBcr  great  qualUieSr  which  he 
possessed,  Tltat  point  seems  never  to 
We  ii^n  sflrtSsflietbril^  made  eat— 
He  wav  ns  adiieated  Fhariaee;  but, 
ftrthar  thaa  thiik  I  think,  we  cannot 
go.  His  quotations  f«om  the  Qreek 
poeti  are ,  not  eiridence*  of  even  a 
aebool-bey's  learning  in  oar  day;  for  we 
lorget^  whan  we*  wk,  of  tkem,.  tiaft  he 
was  a'  Romian.  qnotiag  Groek.  Nor  da  f 
see  any  thing  more  in  Ms  famous*  speech 
In  the  Areopagus,  so  often  produced  as 
evidence  ou  this  subject,  than  tbe]ine  of 
argum^t  to  w^cb  a  strong  and  ener* 
g^ic  mind  would  UukI  him*  U  we  talk 
of  his  talents,  indeed,  b^ses  almost  be- 
yond admiration  :  but  tney  were  talents 
of  a  ccttaih'order  j  SHMi  ^  very  dispHay 
wlncfaC'We  bare  of  tliemc,  seemaaanroag 
fonroborative  jiroof}.  ;thfA  lie  is  nol  ta  W 
Cionsider^i  ai  aprofQundly  learned  maa 
,  of  his  dayl'  I^ir  instonce,  bad  he  studied 
Aristotle^  it;«irou1dibave  been  fdmost  im*- 
possible  but'he  must  have.  canglitsoiM 
inflneiife,  wlucb  w«^pb<>uld  ha^e  seen  ia 
his  writiim  But  there  is  nothing  like 
the  dry,  logical,  metaphysical  character 
of  that  sthoolV  which  yet  had  then  |<^ren 
4be  law  to  the^seats  tl  tdence  and  pbtttf- 
.sefhy.  Instead  of  this,  we  see  eveij 
;where  the  copious^  diiTusive,  declaiming^ 
discursive';  but  subiime,  and  wise,  and 
elective  mind.'*— C^df  r  Htnuuw,  \2fsn. 

As  we  :ihajr  lave  occasion  t6 
touch  on  these  topics  in  connection 
with  Dr.  Wjirdlaw's  sermon,  we 
sh^I  ajt  present  make  but  a  8hi|^ 
bbservatioti  ohi  this  passage.  When 
Mr.  Cecil  affirms  that  ir  dt.  Patd 
had  studied^  Ari^to^,  thKSes  of 
Imitatioa  woi^ld  faav^  been'iisibfe 
throughout  hiV  wntiDgf^  lie  ^ 
atinw^«d:  hy  -  lh»  &et  tliat  fae 
«tadi^  dtoii^  'dw  ivadflioiw  of 
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bis  fjithers,  and  the  glosses  of  the 
Rabbins,  and  yet  tbat>  while  all 
bis  oompositions  sanrour  of  the  rich 
scriptural  knowlec^  which  be 
thus  attained,  he  exhibits  not  the 
slightest  symptom  of  that  spirit  of 
litigiouanees  and  paltry  cavilling 
which  the  approved  Rabbinicfd 
commentators  have  invariably  dis- 
played, from  the  days  in  which 
onr  Lord  reproved  them  for  their 
disgraceful  prevarications,  down  to 
the  date  of  the  latest  publication 
of  their  laborious  triflings. 

Dr.  Wardiaw's  brief  and  inci- 
dental investtgation  of  this  ques- 
tion has  all  the  well-known  cha- 
racteristics of  his  modes  of  think- 
ing and  writing.  CsXm,  dear,  and 
impartial  in  discussion,  with  a 
happy  union  of  correctness  and 
impress!  veness  in  his  style,  he  can 
never  fail  of  affording  gratification 
9nd  instruction,  even  when  he 
fails  of  securing  entire  conviction; 
In  the  present  instance,  we  shall 
first  give  hi»  sentiments  at  largey 
and  then  jrefer  to  a  few.  considera- 
tions to  which  the  advocates  of 
the  q>inion  now  under  considera- 
tion, do  not  appear  to  allow  suffi- 
eient  weight. 

*' The  aposties  were  not  only  este^^ed 
foolish  by  men ;  as  far  as  regarded  the 
learning,  the  philosophy,  the  wisdom  of 
this  world,  they  reoXltj  were  so.  I  need 
not  stop  to  proTe  this,  with  respect  to 
the  fishermen  of  the  lake  of  Genaesaret, 
or  the  rest  of  the  twclrc,  chosen  during 
our  Lord's  personal  ministty. — The  only 
One  of  the  apostles  who  has  been  sup« 
posed  an  exception,  is  the  writer  of  tlus 
epistle  himself— Saul  of  Tarsus. 
'  **  On  this  subject,  there  is,  perhaps, 
a  tendency  to  extremes  on  both  sides^ 
That  Paul  was  a  proficteikt  in  J^mk 
learning,  we  are  not  left  to  doubt.  He 
was  *  bi ought  up  in  Jerusalem,  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  (and)  taught  according 
to  the  perfect  manner  of  the  law  of  the 
fiitheiB.'->That  he  might  enjoy,  other- 
wise, a  good  ordinary  ^ncation,  is  very 
likely.  But  of  tb^  eminent  learning, 
and  high  accomplishments,  which  some 
bave  fondly  ascribed  to  him,  the  evi-' 
cbnce  has  slways  appeared  to  nie«xceed<^ 
ingly  scanty.  1  have  litUe  idea  that  he 
would  at  all  have  been  admitted  to  rank 
as  a  learned  man,  by  the  philosophers 
and  literati  of  Greece  or  of-  Rome :  and- 
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I  cabnot  but  thbk  the  attempt  lnjiidi<t 
cions,  to  fix  upon  hhn  a  character,  tQ 
which  he  is  so  far  from  laying  any  claim, 
that,  in  the  words  before  us,.  \kt  evir 
dently  includes  himself  amongst  the 
fooliui  and  the  weak,  as  distinguished 
from  the  wise  anid  thd  mighty.  1  hiiT9 
called  tl)e  attempt  v^udiciow ;  because^' 
in  proportion  as  we  invcit  this  aposUe 
with  the  attributes  of  extensive  humaa 
erudition  and  captivating  eloquence,  we 
necessarily  deduct  both  firom  the,  truth 
of  his  representation  in  this  passage* 
and  from  the  force  mtd  codclusiveness  o£ 
the  argument  in  silpport,  of  the  Gospel, 
drawn  from  the  inadequacy,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  of  the  instruments  of  its 
first  propagation. 

«  It  is  true,  this  apcJsUe,  two  or  three, 
times,  quotes  from  the  Greek  poets/ 
But  the  inference  from  this  as  to  hia 
genera]  learning,  has  been  too  strongly 
drawn.  Suppose  a  person,  bom  of  Eng- 
lish parents,  in  a  country  where  Fieneh 
was  the  prevailing  language,  were  al^ 
to  write  and  speak  French,  and  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  were  known  to  have 
quoted  a  line  of  French  poetry,-^shonld 
we  think  ourselves  warranted,  on  suck 
,  slender  evidence,  to  pronounce  him  a 
man  of  erudition,  an  eminent  literary 
character,  an  accomplished  scholar?*- 
No,  surely:  even  although  to  this  he. 
should  add,  in  writing  to  Frenchmen,  an 
occasional  allusion  to  some  of  their  pub- 
lic spectacles,  and  well-known  customs, 
as  Paul  does  in  writing  to  Greeks.  Yet 
it  is  on  grounds  such  as  these,  that  the 
tent-maker  has  at  times  been  so  liberaJly 

*  An  esteemed  literary  friend,  a  mini- 
ster of  the  Fjiglish  Church,  who  heard, 
this  discourse  delivered,  and  who  per- 
A?ctly  concurred  in  the  views  here  given- 
of  the  apeatle  Paul's  supposed  learaing,. 
mentioned  to  me,  in  4»nversation,  im<^ 
mediately  after,  two  things  which  had 
occurred  to  him :  one  oi  them  fitted  to 
confirm,    and  the  other  somewhat  tO' 
modify,  the  aptness  of  the*compari8oa. 
here  used.    The  first  was,  that  the  Greek 
language  occupied  at  that  time,  as  the 
general  vehicle  of  international  oommu- 
nkation— thecommonlanguageof  Burope 
-'-a  place  sindlar   to  that  i^ich  ,the 
French  holds  now.    The  seeond,. that' 
the  art  of  printing  and  the  state  of  so*.' 
ciety,  in  our  times,  had  rendered  the 
treasures  of  literature,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, so  much  more    easily  accessible 
than  formerly,  that  the  cases  were  not . 
precisely  parallel,  and  the  inference  from 
the  one  to  the  other  might  be  too  strongly 
drawn.    I  acquiesce  in  the.oorrectness  of 
both  these  remarks.    I  have  no  wish,  , 
that  any  argument  should  have  more 
weight  giveatoit  than  the  troth  oC  the  ' 
case  admits. 
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contradiction  to  bis  own  assertion. 
With  respect  to  his  possession 
of  the  first  attribute,  tliat  of  a 
mind  richly  furnished  with  gene« 
ral  learning,  we  cannot  think  the 
negative  quite  so  clear.  We  are, 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  dis- 
posed to  lay  more  stress  npon  his 
early  training  at  Tarsus,  than  is 
given  to  it  by  either  of  the  indi- 
viduals whose  sentiments  we  have 
quoted,  and  we  feel  assured  that 
even  what  is  termed  by  Dr.  W. 
'f  a  gootl  ordinary  education," 
would,  by  a  man  of  Saul's  power- 
ful and  inquisitive  mind,  be  urged 
forward  till  he  reached  the  limits 
of  profitable  investigation.  That 
he  was  in  possession  of  the  means 
o£  acquiring  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  all  that  the  orators,  the 
poets,  and  the  philosophers  of 
Greece  had  given  to  the  world, 
we  can  see  no  reason  for  doubting, 
and  that  he  would  adequately 
employ  those  means,  seems  to  be 
even  less  liable  to  question.  After 
all,  however,  that  may  be  said  on 
these  and  other  connected  points, 
the  appeal  must  ultimately  be  to 
documents,  and  can  only  be  de- 
cided by  a  critical  examination  of 
those  writings  in  which  we  have 
before  us  all  that  remains  to  illus- 
trate this  jgreat  apostle's  peculiar 
cast  of  intellect,  extent  of  acqui- 
sition, and  habits  of  expression. 
The  composition  of  these  works  is 
supposed  by  Mr.  Cecil  to  be  de- 
cisive of  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  bad 
never  *'  studied  Aristotle,"  and 
we  have  already  assigned  one  rea- 
son for  not  acquiescing  in  his  con* 
dusion.  But,  in  truth,  the  very 
supposition  that  the  striking  origi- 
nality of  the  apostle's  mind  could 
be  melted  down  and  moulded  to 
any  other  than  its  own  form, 
seems  to  us  altogether  "absurd. 
There  was  an  energy  and  elas- 
ticity in  his  genius  that  must  have 
rent  to  atoms  the  harness  and  the 
yoke  of  human  systems,  and  that, 
under  any  circumstances,  would 
hsLve  disdained  the-  trammels  of 
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complimented  on  the  score  of  his  learn- 
ing. 

<<  As  to  I118  eloquence,  I  have  no  doubt 
Aat  he  spoke  with  much  of  the  natural 
eloquence  of  affectionate  persuasion  and 
ferwid  sseal.  Yet  we  know  for  certain, 
that  by  the  admirers  of  Grecian  oratorjr 
his  speech  was  pronounced  *  contempti- 
ble ;'  and  that  he  himself  disclaims  *  the 
excellency'  (i.  e.  what  was  deemed  by 
men  the  excellency]  both  <  of  speech  and 
of  wisdom.'  And  with  regard  to  his 
pleading  before  Agrippa  and  Festqs,  so 
often  and  so  justly  quoted  as  a  master- 
piece of  addrcM,  I  fear  we  are  too  apt  to 
give  the  credit  to  the  natural  powers  of 
3ie  speaker,  and  to  forget  the  promise 
of  the  Master  in  whose  cause  he  was 
engaged, — a  promise  made  to  his  apostles 
with  especial  reference  to  such  situations 
as  that  m  which  Paul  then  stood,  namely, 
when  they  were  to  be  <  brought  before 
rulers  and  kings  for  his  name's  sake' — 

*  Settle  it  in  your  minds,  not  to  medi- 
tate beforehand  what  ye  shall  answer: 
for  I  wUl  gi^e  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom 
which  idl  your  adversaries  shall  not  be 
able  to  g-ainsay  nor  resist* — *  for  it  is  not 
ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your 
Father  that  speaketh  in  you.' 

•  **  Am  I  taking  laurels  from  this  apos- 
tle's brow?  The  text  convinces  mo, 
that  be  would  have  nobly  disdiuned  lo 
wear  what  did  not  belong  to  him,  and 
that  his  eye  would  have  glistened  with 
delight  to  see  them  placed  on  the  brow 
of  his  Master. 

**  It  is  venr  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
particular  kind  of  learning— the  sacred 
learning  of  his  own  nation — which  we 
know  he  did  possess,  was  of  a  nature  far  - 
from  being  fitted  to  recommend  or  assist 
him  in  that  ministry,  to  which  he  was 
peculiariy  appointed—as  the  Apottle  of 
the  GentUa,  By  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
it  was  held  in  supreme  contempt.  And 
it  is  surely  a  remarkaUe  fact,  of  which 
the  design  was  the  same  with  that  men- 
tioned in  our  text,  that  this  thorough- 
tnred  Jew,  whose  education,  we  should 
have  Uiought,  so  eminently  qualified  him 
to  be  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision, 
shou^  hare  had  his  commission  <  fair 
hence  unto  the  Gentiles.'  Was  not  this, 
tiiat,  both  among  Gentiles  and  Jews, 
<  the  excellency  of  the  power  might  be  of 
God,  and  not  of  men  ?'  "—pp.  6—10. 

We  perfectly  afipree  with  Dr. 
Wardlaw  that  the  attempt  to 
**  invest  this  apostle  "with  the 
attributes  of  extensive  human 
erudition  and  captivating  elo- 
quence,*' is,  so  far  as  the  last 
quali^  is  concerned,  "  injudi- 
cious, inasmuch  as  it  is  in  direct 
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the  9chook.  Still  less  was  it  likely 
to  submit  to  such  feeble  restraintfs 
when  called  upon  to  identify  iiself 
with  the  grand  theme  of  the  Gos* 
pel  ministry,  and  to  give  forth  the 
lessons  of  eternity  under  the  im-  ^ 
mediate  inspiration  of  the  Divine 
Spirit. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  speaks  in  a  tone 
approaching  to  the  sarcastic,  of 
the  occasional  quotations  from  the 
Greek  poets,  which  the  apostle 
condescended  to  introduce  into  his 
composition.  To  our  minds  the 
mere  fact  that  he  thus  quoted,-— 
whether  three  or  three  hundred 
times,  does  not  weigh  a  single 
feather  in  the  controversy  —  is 
itself  perfectly  decisive  of  his  fa- 
miliar acquaintance  with  the  au- 
thors whose  words  he  cited.  On 
any  other  supposition  we  reduce 
St.  Paul  to  the  level  of  a  writer 
who,  deficient  in  his  own  stores, 
and  not  fairly  licensed  to  avail 
himself  of  those  <^  others,  is  yet 
anxious  to  make  a  parade  of  his 
learning,  and  to  exhibit  himself  to 
advantage  in  a  borrowed  light. 
Whenever  an  author  quotes  skil- 
fiilly  and  with  effect,  we  should 
certainly  take  it  into  the  account 
ifi  any  general  estimate  which  we 
might  be  making  of  his  acquain- 
tance with  books.  On  the  same 
principle,  when  we  find,  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  St.  Paul  quoting 
promptly  and  a  propos  from  the 
national  and  local  literature  of  the 
people  whom  he  is  addressing,  we 
are  warranted  in  inferring  his 
various  and  extensive  knowledge. 
He  was  no  pedant,  no  accumu- 
lator of  common-place  fragments, 
but  he  used  citation  with  the  same 
dexterity  and  discretion  as  he  did 
all  the  oth^  means  of  awakening 
and  keeping  alive  the  attention  of 
those  whom  he  addressed. 

But  the  most  effective  illustra^ 
tration  of  the  character  of  St.  Paul, 
as  a  man  of  learning,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  readiness  and  suc- 
cess with  which  he  encountered 
the  moit  acocmiplished  debaters  of 


heathenism,  upon  tJieir  own  grounds 
He  never  attempted  to  prescribe 
the  laws,  to  ari-ange  the  lists,  to 
adjust  the  barriers  of  controversy, 
but  presented  himself  frankly  and 
fearlessly  to  the  contest,  both  with 
Greek  and  Jew,  philosopher  and 
peasant.  Undoubtedly  his  main 
reliance  was,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  on  th^  promise  of  his  di^ 
vine  Master  to  give  him  ''a  moudi 
and  wisdom,"  but  to  bring  this  for* 
ward  for  the  purpose  of  diminish* 
ing  or  explaining  away  the  bril- 
liant display  of  talent  and  power 
in  the  compositions  of  this  great 
apostle,  is  to  escape  from  the  diffi- 
culty, not  to  meet  it,  to  cut  the 
knot,  not  to  untie  it  The  Holy 
Spirit  vouchsafes  to  employ  sanc- 
tified means  in  the  work  of  grace, 
and  when  we  hear  from  the  pulpit, 
or,  in  our  closets,  read  the  works 
which  contain,  the  glowing  effu- 
sions of  human  talent,  iufottned 
and  directed  by  His  blessed  in- 
fluences, our  admiration  of  the 
medium  is  entirely  distinct  from 
and  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
higher  feeling  produced  by  the 
conviction  that  a  celestial  agency 
has  kindled  and  commanded  the 
energy  of  genius,  and  that  the 
latter  has  derived  from  it,  con- 
sidered as  a  special  work,  not  ex- 
istence, but  inspiration. 

The  sermon  itself,  of  which  a 
portion  has  enticed  us  into  this 
protracted  discussion,  is  a  very 
able  composition,  fVaught  with 
striking  views  and  impressive 
statements  of  divine  truth.  From 
1  Cor.  i.  26—29.  Dr.  Wardlaw 
takes  occasion  to  consider.  The 
facts  stated — The  design  of  God 
in  them — and  the  argument  aHsing 
from  them  for  the  truth  cf  the 
Gospel.  Under  his  last  head,  he 
dwells  with  great  force  on  the 
argument  for  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, aiising  from  the  utter  im- 
possibUity  that  the  apostles  should 
have  been  its  inv^tors* 

"  Without  dweUing  at  all  on  the  purs^ 
sublime,  and  throughout  consistent  view^ 
4X2 
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of  tiie  Divine  Being,  alloir  me  to  call 
your  attention,  for  a  feir  moment,  to 
one  topic,  which  belongs  exclusirely  to 
the  New  Testament  writers —which  is 
strictly  their  own  t—1  mean  the  concept 
Kon  and  the  practical  development  €f  the 
t^mraeter  ofJetm  Christ. 

*^  This  is  a  character  that  stands 
qnite  alone.  It  is  altogether  unique ; — 
such  as  «  eye  had  not  seen,  nor  ear 
lieard,  nor  had  it  entered  into  the  heart 
ofmtn  to  conceive :'— a  character,  which 
liad  no  preceding  |HCture  from  which  it 
could  be  taken ;  and  for  the  inventUm  of 
Which  therefore,  supposing  it  had  no  real 
prototype,  these  writers  have' the  full 
merit  of  cniffinaKty. .  It  is  a  character, 
moreover,  wan  which,  wete  it  once  in- 
rented,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  one 
more  difficult  to  support,  with  any  thing 
Approaching  to  consistency : — a  charac- 
ter, uniting  in  it  all  that  is  truly  and 
properly  dknne  with  aU  that  is  truly  and 
properiy  &tMmiii.-^The  difficulty  of  nam- 
ing, and  far  mere  of  consistently  sup- 
porting, any  feigned  character,  has,  you 
•re  well  aware,  been  powerfully  fidt  by 
all  the  writers  of  ronnuitic  and  of  drama- 
^  fiction.  A  huouin  character  abso- 
lutely perfect,  it  were  a  task  of  no 
trifling  difficulty  to  mtuntun  in  full  and 
miimpeachable  consistency,  so  that  no* 
^ng  which  any  one  cdidd  chaige  as  a 
violi^on  of  propriety,  should  be  thought* 
or  said,  or  done,  amidst  all  the  varying 
circumstances,  prosperous  and  adverse, 
of  private  and  of  public  life,  amongst 
friends^  and -amongst  enemies;  friends 
and  enemi^,  too,  distinguished  by  every 
diversity  of  temper  and  behaviour. — But 
how  transcendently  superior  the  diffi- 
^Ity,  of  maintaining  a  feigned  charac- 
ter, which  combines  all  the  might  and 
purity  and  majesty  of  the  Godhead,  with 
all  the  corporeal  infirmities,  and  all  the 
mental  affections,  personal  and  social, 
of  the  human  nature,  untainted  by  the 
i^lgbtest  admixture  d  human  «ormp- 
l^on  \-—tb  blend  all  these  in  perfect.  An4 
pidiroken  harmony ;  so  as  that  nothing, 
in  word  or  in  act,  shall  ever  present 
itself,'  unsuitable  to  either  part  of  the 
tomplex  constitution  of  this  eingulair 
pecson;-— noting  that  shall  excite  eVen 
^a  momentary  feeling  towards  him,  in  the 
slightest  degree  but  pf  congruity'  with 
either  view  of  his  character  j — nothing 
beneath  the  Ood, — nothing  above  the. 


part  bf  the  same  argument,  .aad 
condudefl  the  section  in  the  foU 
lowing  pointed  language. 

**  Lei  me  put  it  to  the  common  sense' 
of  every  one  present,  if  the  fishermen  ei 
Galilee  are  for  a  moment  to  be  sup- 
posed the  unassisted  authors  of  such  a 
book.  Let  me  put  it  to  the  conscience 
of  every  infidel  and  sceptic,  whether 
there  would  not  be  here  an  intellectual 
and  moral  miracle,  not  inferior  to  any  of 
the  marvels  recorded  in  the  book  itself; 
and  whether  he  whg  can  bring  himself 
to  believe  it,  be  not  more  credulous  than 
those  weak  and  well-meanmg  enthusiasts- 
whose  credulity  be  affects  to  despise. 

<<  Were  it  not,  indeed,  for  the  serious- 
ness of  the  subject,  it  might  not  be  un- 
amusing,  to  remark  the  trouble  which 
these  pdor  unlettered  men  of  Galilee 
have  given  to  our  sceptical  and  infidel 
philosophers ; — Ijow  these  <  wise  men  of 
the  world'  have  expended,  and  continue 
to  expend,  their  wits,  in  treatises  and  in 
volumes,  directly  and  indirectly  against 
them';  how  our  Voltures,  and  Boliag- 
brolces»  and  Humes,  and  Gibbons,  and 
other  chiefs  of  literature  and  science, 
have  exhausted  themselves,  in  labour- 
ing to  show,  how  these  poor  men  might 
have  done  what  they  did,  without  aid ; — 
that  is,  how  they  might,  without  aid> 
have  produced  something  superior  to  all 
preceding  efforts  of  human  wisdom! 
.^to  show,  in  a  word,  that  they  were 
the  most  astonishing  men  the  world  ever 
saw ;— whilst  ^et  they  strangely  persist  in 
holding  them  in  contempt" — pp<^6y  27. 
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Sermons,  By  the  late  Rev.  Nook 
Hill.  Lcnigman  and  Co.  8vo. 
98. 

An  apology  is  due  to  the  esteemed 
editor  of  Uiese  sermons,  and  author 
of  the  funeral  sermon,^  for  the 
seeming  neg^ct  with  whidi  we 
have  treated  them.  We  can  coiw 
scientiously  assure  him,  however; 
that  it  has  arisen  from  no  indiffec- 
enee  to  Mr.  Hill's  character,  and 
from  no  deficiency  of  respect  for 
himself,  hut  from  circumstances 
dang  that  interrupts  a  tender  not  entii«ly  in  our  own  controul. 

r^:;rsfuj::'an^"y:?no^^^    2^,'^' ^T' ^^^J!^' ^  ?;:r  ^ 

lowers  our  veneration  of  his  deity;  no-  trodudUg  to  our  readers  thw  vo- 

tbing  extravagant,    nothing  meanl^^  lume  of  ahk  and  judicio^  di&« 

PP*22*-*24.  courses,  on  miscellaneous,  theolo- 

Dr.  WardUw  then   gives   an  gicak,  and  practical  subjects. 

*tioqutotandbomprdieiiMve  sketch  We  shall^  fost  of  all,  allow  Mr. 

*^  tikebktory  of  the  Bible  as  a  Hooper  to  exhiUt  the  cfaaadflr. 
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9iid  sketch  the  history^  of  hb  late 
colleague,  in  his  own  words,  he- 
fore  we  proceed  to  express  our 
opinion  of  these  relics  of  the  excel-* 
lent  and  venerable  man. 
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*^  The  Rev.  Noah  Hill  was  bom  at 
Cradley,  in  the  parish  of  Halesowen,  in 
the  county  of  Worcester,  February  2, 
1739.  His  father  was  a  rery  worthy 
man,  of  the  Baptist  ^enominatipn,  ana 
died  whilst  our  friend  was  quite  young, 
leaving  a  widow  and  five  children.  De^ 
prived  at  an  early  period  of  a  father,  it 
was  his  happiness  to  be  blessed  with  an 
eminently  pious  mother :  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  Christ,  at  Cradley, 
i^id  the  distinguishing  features  of  her 
character  were  cheerful  piety,  and  active 
benevolence.  After  enjoying  a  long,  • 
happy,  and  a  useful  life,  she  died  in  great 
serenity  and  peace,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
1796,  at  the  advanced  age  of  84.  Under 
'  so  excellent  a  mother  our  friend  received 
bis  early  education,  and  soon  began  to 
manifest  a  serious  disposition,  and  an 
inclination  towards  the  work  of  the  mi- 
nistry; the  first  idea  of  which  arose 
firom  this  simple  circumstance;  when 
▼erv  young,  an  aged  minister  took  him 
on  (us  knee,  and  said,  '  Noah,  you  must 
be  a  preacher  of  righteousness;'  and 
from  that  time  he  had  an  idea  that  be 
was  to  be  a  minister* 

**  He  was  initiated  into  the  rudiments 
of  classical  learning,  by  the  Rev.  Noah, 
Jones,  then  minister  of  Cradley,  and 
who  resided  in  the  house  of  his  widowed 
mother.  In  the  year  1756,  when  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  he  went  to  the  Aca- 
demy at  Daventry,  then  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Caleb  Asbworth ;  here  he  applied 
diligently  to  Reaming,  and  made  consi- 
derable progress;  he  rose  high  in  the 
esteem  of  his  tutor ;  as  a  proof  of  which, 
when  he,  had  finished  his  course  of 
studies,  he  was  invited  tP  become  an 
assistant  tutor,  which  important  station 
he  filled  with  honour  to  himself,  and 
advantage  to  the  Institution,  during  ten 
years,* 

.  *  The  following  extract  from  the  letter 
of  a  respectable  friend,  who  was  a  pupil 
of  lithe  deceased^  bears  honourable  testi- 
mony Co  bis  cluuracter  and  abilities. 

.  ^  When  I  entered  Dr.  Ashworth's 
Academy,  Mr.  Hill  had  resided  there  nine 
years;  four  year»  as  a  student,  and  five 
as  an  assistant  tutoir.in  the  department  of 
classics  and  mathematics.  In  the  year 
1766,.  Mr.  Cowasd's  trustees  appointed  a 
second  assistant  for  the  classical  depart- 
nfent  only,  after  wh^cb  Mr.  Hill  gave 
lectures  to  the  first  and  second  year's 
dasaes  ia  EuoHd,  inAlgebra^  and  Plane 
Tog^mmetfji  alao  ia  Geography,  ia 


f*  At  length,  in  the  year  1771,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  with  a  judgment  fully 
matured,  a  mind  richly  fraught  with  in- 
tellectual stores,  and  a  heart  devoted  to. 
the  glory  of  God,  Providence  directed 
liim  to  this  place,  where  he  was  destined 
long  to  labour  in  preaching  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ,  and  showing  to 
fellow-men  the  way  of  salvation.  In  this 
vineyard  he  laboured  diligently,  faith- 
fully, and  successfully  for  thirty-seven 
years ;  until  growing  infirmities  induce4 
him,  about  seven  years  ago,  to  resign  his 
important  trust;  from  which  time,  to 
his  death,  he  has  been  usefully  occupied 
in  going  about  doing  good,  and  preach- 
ing, by  a  holy,  upright,  and  benevolent 
life.  At  length,  in  a  good  old  age,  the 
messenger  death  was  commissioned  to 
call  him  home.  A  painful  disease  was 
sent  before  as  the  harbinger,  which, 
though  removed  by  eminent  surgical  skill, 
yet  left  behind  that  debility  of  frame 
which  soon  ended  ii\Jiis  dissolution. 

''  During  his  illness,  be  conversed 
but  little,  but  almost  his  last  utterance, 
when  his  speech  had  nearly  failed  him, 
was  expressive  of  the  composed  state  of 
bis  mind.  On  mv  asking  him  if  he  was 
comfortable  in  mind^  he  replied,  some- 
what indistinctly,  *  Yes,  mercifully  so,' 
which  were  almost  bis  last  words.  When 
he  could  no  longer  speak,  I  repeated  to 
bim  some  of  the  piain  promises,  and 
encouraging  declarations  of  the  word  of 
God,  the  bearing  of  which  produced  a 
sweet  smile  on  his  countenance.  Soon 
after  this,  his  faculties  of  sight,  of  hear- 
ing, and  of  speech,  failed,  and  for  seve- 
ral hours  he  was  gradually  sinking,  until 
at  length,  without  a  stniggle  or  a  groan, 
be  breathed  his  last,  and  slept  in  Jesus. 
Thus  fell  this  great  and  good  man. 
<  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the 
upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace.'  Who  does  not  feel  ready  to  ex- 
clum,  *  Let  me  die  tbe  death  of  the 


Logic,  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Htitpan 
Mind,  in  the  first  principles  of  Moral 
Pbiiosophy,  in  the  Doctrines  of  Natural 
Theuiogj,  and  in  the  Theory  of  Civil 
GaverniutfiiE.  Thi^  cotirae  was  finished 
in  two  years*  Tbe  lectunea  were  very 
interesting  and  inKtnicttve.  Mr^  Hill 
po55es&cd  great  felicity  and  copiotisnesa 
in  illustration,  and  was  very  strict  in 
cxamtnation*  He  was  prirticularly  clear 
jmci  «fxcellent  m  hia  MatUetuaiieal  Lee* 
lurds,  which  made  many  of  his  pupiTfi 
wish  that  he  Uiul  carried  the  in  a  litUe 
further  than  the  elements  of  that  bewuti- 
fui  and  attractive  ecicoce.  Mr.  Hill  was 
very  amiable  in  his  maanersj  and  pos- 
ae£iiC!d  the  conscience  of  the  prmdp^ 
and  the  aJfection  of  tbe  students  in  a  verf 
high  degree" 
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tighteons,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like 
hia!' 

'*  I  shall  now  attempt  to  exhibit  some 
of  the  leading  features  of  his  character, 
and  in  doinor  this  I  am  not  apprehensive 
that  r  shall  dip  the  pencil  in  colours  too 
glowing. 

«  As  a  Man.  In  dtrniettic  life  he  was 
ah  affectinnate  husband,  for  a  short 
period  a  tender  father,  and  ever  a  kind 
and  indulgent  master.  Blessed  with  a 
competency  of  the  means  of  life,  and 
with/ a  partner  like-mtnded  with  himself, 
he  enjoyed  an  unusual  share  of  domestic 
felicity.  In  social  life,  he  was  an  intelli- 
gent and  a  cheerfiil  companion ;  he  had 
seen  much  of  life,  had  been  a  close  and 
a  judicious  observer  of  men  and  things, 
and  had  treasured  up  much  useful  know- 
ledge  in  things  pertaining  to  this  life  : 
his  mind  was  furnished  with  a  good 
share  of  political,  historical,  legal,  and 
medical  knowledge ;  it  was  stored  with  ' 
useful  anecdotes,  which  ^  rendered  his 
company  interesting  and  instructive ;  he 
was  ever  ready  to  communicate  instruc- 
tion, and  impart  advice  to  those  who 
needed.  He  had  a  noble  sense  ofhonour, 
and  a  thorough  detestation  of  every 
thing  mean:  and  in  him  integrity  a(nd 
uprightness  were  embodied.  He  was  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  mankind,  nor  was 
he  careful  to  conceal  his  just  indignation 
of  those  men  and  measures  which  tended 
to  infringe  or  subvert  them.  In  short, 
he  considered  himself  as  a  cititen  of  the 
world,  and  breathed  a  spirit  of  good-will 
toward  all  mankind. 

'<  As  a  Christian.  He  was  eminent 
in  all  the  essential  and  substantial  quali- 
ties which  form  this  important  character. 
He  possessed'  an  enlightened  understand- 
ing, and  a  sanctified  heart;  he  felt  an 
ardent  love  to  God ;  a  strong  desire  after 
conformity  to  the  divine  image ;  a  warm 
attachment  to  the  divine  word  and  ordi- 
nances. He  was  a  firm  believer'  in  the 
glorious  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  his 
f«th  was  operative;  to  it  he  added 
virtue,  and  knowledge,  and  temperance, 
and  godliness,  and  brotherly  kindness, 
and  charity.  His  piety  was  rational, 
cheerful,  and  scriptural ;  his  light  shone 
with  a  bright  and  steady  lustre,  and  in 
the  whole  of  his  walk  and  conversation 
he  adorned  the  doctrine  of  his  God  and 
Saviour. 

"  As  a  Minister.  ^  He  was  judicious, 
diligent,  affectionate,  and  attentivie  to 
his  flock.  His  mind  was  well  stored 
with  biblical  and  theological  informa- 
tion, and  from  these  sources  he  drew 
things  new  and  old  ;  he  did  not  offer  to 
God  thatlRrhich  cost  him  nothing;  no, 
he  diligently  laboured  in  his  study  be- 
fore he  came  into  the  pulpit.  From  his 
comprehensive  and  well-informed  mind. 


he  viewed  his  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  aimed  at  imparting  the  same  views 
to  his  hearers ;  and  if  there  was  any 
lanlt  in  his  discourses,  it  was  an  excess 
of  matter,  which  is  by  no  means  a  gene- 
ral fi&ult,  and  one  which  might  well  he- 
excused. 

«  If  as  a  public  speaker  we  cannot 
assign  to  our  friend  the  highest  rank ;  if, 
with  many  of  the  elements  necessary  to 
form  an  orator,  such  as  a  clear,  strong 
voice,  great  energy  of  character,  and 
warmth  of  feeling ;  he  had  not  particu- 
larly studied  those  modulations  and  in- 
flexions of  voice  which  please  the  ear; 
yet,  those  who  regarded  the  matter  more 
than  the  manner,  and  came  with  a  view 
to  be  edified  rather  than  amused,  were 
always  sure  to  meet  with  something  to 
inform  their  judgments,  and  to  benefit 
their  souls. 

<<  It  is  but  a  part  of  a  minister's 
work  which  is  to  be  performed  in  the 
pulpit;  and,  perhaps,  the  excellency  of 
the  ministerial  character  is  rather  to  he 
estimated  by  his  conduct  out  of  the  pul- 
pit than  in  it.  1  have  sometimes  heard 
it  said  of  a  minister,  <  he  is  an  excellent 
preacher;  it  is  a  pity  but  he  could  be 
always  in  the  pulpit.'  This  I  consider 
as  far  from  being  an  encomium.  On  the 
other  hand,  1  deem  it  no  dilsparagement, 
but  an  honour,  to  our  departed  friend, 
to  say  of" him,  that  he  shone  with  equal, 
perhaps,  I  niay  say,  with  brighter  lustre 
out  of  the  pulpit  toan  in  it :  he  not  only 
broke  the  bread  of  life  in  the  sanctuary, 
but  be  carried  it  from  house  to  house ; 
he  was  very  assiduous  in  visiting  his 
flock,  and  often  very  useful  in  advising 
and  assisting  them  m  their  woridly,  as 
well  as  in  their  spiritual  concerns.  But 
especially  in  seasons  of  trouble  and 
affliction,  he  w&s  sure  to  be  present,  to 
console  by  his  exhortations,  and  assist 
by  his  prayers.  There  is  an  anecdote  re- 
corded of  him,  which  contains  in  it  a 
^holc  volume  of  encomium. — ^Two  of 
his  hearers  meeting  one  day,  one  of  them 
accosted  the  other,  and  said,  '  Do  yon 
know  how  Mr.  Hill  is  ?  It  is  some  time 
since  he  called  at  our  house :' — ^to  which 
the  other  replied,  <  I  congratulate  yon ; 
it  is  a  sure  sign  that  you  have  had  no 
affliction  in  your  family.' 

**  In  short,  whether  viejved  in  the  pul- 
pit or  out  of  it,  he  was,  in  every  impor- 
tant point,  a  good  minister  of  Jesos 
Christ ;  a  good  shepherd,  who  diligently 
looked  to  the  state  of  his  flocks  and  bis 
herds,  endeavoured  to  know  their  in^- 
vidual  circumstances,  and  to  give  to 
every  one  a  portion  of  meat  in  due 
season. 

«He  not  only  preached  the  Gospel, 
but  he  exemplified  the  doctrines  be  de* 
livered,  in  his  own  life;  tbm  he  set  m 
good  exBD^le,  especially  ia   sets  of 
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charity.  He  was  frnly  liberal ;  and  be 
bad  it  in  bis  power  to  indulge  bia  chari- 
table disposition,  not  only  by  distri- 
buting a  good  proportion  of  his  own 
property,  but  also  by  being  appointed 
the  almoner  of  others ;  for,  from  his 
great  respectability,  and  well-known 
integrity,  he  was  connected  with  several 
important  trusts :  and  never  was  there 
one  more  conscientious  in  endeavouring 
to  execute  the  wishes  of  the  testator. 

*<  I  venture  to  affirm  that  our  friend 
had  his  imperfections,  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  been  human— otherwise  he  had 
not  died*  but  if  asked  to  point  them 
out,  I  should  feel  exceedingly  at  a  loss  ; 
they  were  certainly  very  few,  and  fiir 
from  being  prominent;  they  were  almost 
concealed  from  human  view  by  the  lustre 
of  his  excellencies,  and  were  chiefly 
known  to  God  and  himself. 

««  Thus  I  have  attempted  to  draw  a 
portrait  of  our  deceased  friend ;  I  am 
aware  it  is  a  very  imperfect  one ;  yet,  I 
trust,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  correct ;  and 
such  as  will  justify  the  application  of  the 
words  of  our  text  to  him,  <  A  great  man 
is  fallen  in  Israel.' " — pp.  448—455. 

Such  is  the  brief,  but  interest- 
ing, outh'ne  of  Mr.  HillV  character 
and  history,  presented  to  us,  at 
the  close  of  the  volume,  from  the 
pen  of  hi»  friend,  and  successor  in 
the  pastoral  office,  the  Rev.  J, 
Hooper.  We  are  happy  in  being 
.able  to  say,  from  the  information 
we  have  gathered  in  other  quar^- 
ters,  and  from  tome  personal 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Hill,  we  believe 
it  to  be  perfectly  just  and  true. 
He  was  one  of  those  unobtrusive, 
circumspect,  good  men,  who  do 
not  shine,  perhaps,  in  a  circle  of 
brilliants,  but  whose  worth  grows 
with  your  acquaintance,  and  whose 
excellences  wear  a  veil  to  ordinary 
observers,  and  are  more  calculated 
to  refresh  our  spirits,  than  to  as- 
tonish and  excite  admiration.  Of 
the  volume  of  posthumous  sermons, 
now  presented  to  Mr.  Hill's  friehds 
and  the  public,  our  opinion  is 
highly  favourable.  To  say  that 
they  are  good  sermons,  would  be 
to  u^e  a  somewhat  vague  epithet, 
which  every  reader  would  inter- 
pret, according  to  his  own  ideas  of 
the  chief  excellences  of  his  favou- 
rite standard.  We  would  rather 
specify  what  we  consider  to  be 


the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Hill's 
compositions,  and  these,  we  must 
say,  have  a  striking  affinity  to 
the  peculiarities  of  his  charac* 
ter.  His  discourses  are  all  judi- 
cious, correct,  and  ^ell  arranged. 
An  admirable  vein  of  scripture 
simplicity  runs  through  them  all  ; 
yet  they  never  dwindle  into  insi- 
pidity or  dullness.  The  senti- 
ments are  truly  evangelical,  the 
dress  becoming  the  grace  and  dig- 
nity of  gospel  truth,  and  the  spirit 
and  feeling  which  characteri^ 
them,  truly  worthy  an  ambassador 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  fol- 
lowing extract,  from  the  sermon 
on  the  great  subject  of  the  apos- 
tolic ministry,  is  worthy  of  uni- 
v^sal  regard,  and  will  exhibit  a 
fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Hill's  senti* 
ments,  style,  and  manner. 

**  Need  I  say,  that  preaching  Christ  can- 
not he  confined  to  miif  one  particular  re- 
specting him,  however  true  or  important 
—to  his  divine  nature  alone-pto  his  doc- 
trines alone— his  precepts  or  example 
alone — or  to  any  of  his  characters  and 
offices,  to  the  omission  or  slight  mention 
of  the  rest  ?  It  is  essential  to  a  faithful 
minister  that  he  <  shun  not  to  declare 
the  whole  counsel  of  God,'  without  re- 
gard to  popular  fame,  the  preconceiyed 
opinions,  prejudices,  or  corrupt  bias  of 
any. 

"  If  we,  who  are  engaged  in  this  lec^ 
ture,  preach  Christ  as  the  apostles  did, 
we  shall  represent  the  true  state  of  man- 
kind— the  deplorable  circumstances  into 
which  they  had  fallen — and  their  conse- 
quent need  of  a  Mediatorand  Redeemer ; 
Christ's  peculiar  and  entire  fitness  fbr 
the  great  work  be  undertook;  bis  ap- 
pointment to  it  by  the  Father ;  his  own 
free  and  voluntary  acceptance  of  the 
office;  dirine  promises  and  predictions 
concerning  him  under  former  dispensa- 
tions; his  coming,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  the  most  proper  era  of  the  worid, 
to  answer  these  predictions  and  promises, 
in  instructing  mankind  by  his  lifb  and 
doctrine;  to  make  such. an  atonement 
for  sin 'by  his  sufferings  and  death,  as 
that  a  way  might  be  opened  for  pardon, 
in  fttU  consistence  with  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  Divine  Government,  and 
every  perfection  of  the  Divine  Nature  s 
and,  by  his  ascension  and  exaltation,  to 
secure  and  apply  the  purchase  of  his 
death.  If  we  copy  apostolic  example, 
we  shall  never  fiul  to  represent  him  as 
the  medium  of  access  to  Qo4^  and  of  all 
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tbiit  tbe^lplermiBfttioii  of  the  apostles  is 
ih&TS ;  that  they  *  will  know  nothing 
amongf  their  bearers  sare  Jesus  Christ, 
and  him  crucified."  *— pp.  327 — 330. 

It  is  delightful  to  us  to  see  a 
mfDister  who  had,  in  his  earlier 


diTine  commmications ;  and  shall  ever 
bold  up  to  yiew  the  mediation  of  Christ 
as  one  main  pillar  of  Christianity.  We 
shall  not  represent  Christianity  as  a  mere 
republication  of  the  law  of  nature,  or 
irfaat  the  light  of  nature  dther  had  dis- 
covered, or  could  enable  mankind  to 
discover:  but  as  that  which,  besides 
confirming  the  best  dictates  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  with  respect  to  every  divine, 
personal,  and  social  duty,  publishes  to 
the  world  a  scheme  of  salvation  through 
Christ,  as  Mediator,  by  which  sin  is 
Inost  effectually  discouraged  and  con- 
demned ;  universal  holiness  most  power- 
fully enforced  y  the  highest  honour  of 
God's  law  and  government  secured ;  and 
lustre  cast  upon  every  divine  perfection. 
The  church  of  Christ  in  Britain  never 
knew  a  period  which  called  for  a  more 
thorough  investigation  of  the  Sciiptures 
on  this  subject,  or  a  more  steady  defence 
and  maintenance  of  this  leading  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel.  From  my  own  views  o( 
the  mediation  of  Christ,  inseparable 
from  his  sufferings  and  death,  1  do  con- 
ceive of  it  as  that  which  ministers  should 
never  lose  sight  of  in  any  one  sermon 
they  deliver,  or  any  one  prayer  they  put 
up  to  God. 

"  Preaching  Christ  takes  in  the  whole 
compass  of  Christianity :  in  which  com- 
prehensive sense  there  is  no  doctrine, 
institution,  precept,  promise,  grace,  duty, 
or  privilege,  which  it  does  not  include. 
He  who  copies  the  example  of  the  apos- 
tles will  treat  on  these  things  in  his 
name,  and  under  his  sanction ;  inter- 
weaving him  with  them,  and  showing 
him  as  concerned  in  them.  He  will  re- 
present and  recommend  eveiy  thing  that 
IS  truly  great  and  good,  as  known  or 
practised  by  light  and  grace  derived 
nx>m  him  ^  as  enforced  upon  us  by  mo- 
tives and  obligations  borrowed  from  him : 
and  as  tending  to  the  glory  of  God  in 
him.  He  will  ^ve  an  evangelical  turn 
and  cast  to  his  discourses  on  moral, 
practical  subjects }  uiging  the  various 
duties  incumbent  on  the  professors  of 
Christian!^,  on  Christian  4)rinciples. 
We  can  be  at  no  loss  what  the  strain  ot 
the  preaching  of  apostles  was — how  they 
blended  doctrine  and  duW — how  they 
evangelized  and  enforced  both  tables- 
how  the  Son  of  God  appeared  in  their 
discourses,  and  cast  a  life  and  lustre  on 
all  their  holy  ministrations.  If  mini- 
sters, in  the  present  day,  tread  in  their 
steps,  it  will  appear  in  their  preaching 
that  the  Gospel  is  the  first  of  books — 
that,  as  a  system  of  religion,  both  of 
principles  and  practice,  truth  and  duty, 
It  stands  without  a  rival— that  one  is 
their  Master,  even  Christ— that  they  were 
brought  up  at  his  feet— that  they  ^re  sci 
lar  ^om  being  ^hamed  of  him  or  his 
Gospel,  (hat  they  aie  tjn^  gloiy— an^ 


*  This  strain  of  preaching  I  recom- 
mend to  'my  younger  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  with  all  the  sincerity  and 
friendship  my  heart  is  capable  of ;  and 
this  on  the  fullest  conviction.  With 
whatever  pleasure  or  advantage  they 
may  have  read,  or  may  continue  to  read, 
"  the  writings  of  ancient  philosophers,  or 
of  moralists  in  later  times,  they  are  not 
their  masters — ^they  belong  not  to  their 
school — they  can  furnish  no  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Saviour  gives,  and  the 
condition  of  the  world  wants ;  nor  such 
motives  as  are  best  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  man.  Take  sermons,  as  composUiaiu  s 
the  most  beautiful,  sublime,  and  animated, 
will  in  vain  be  sought  for  among  those 
where  a  shyness  of  Scripture,  and  its 
forms  of  expression,  is  discovered.  Were 
I  to  read  sermons  merely  for  entertain- 
ment (laying  modes  of  fsith  aside),  I 
could  be  at  no  loss  in  a  choice.  ^  From  a 
warm  wi^h  for  the  pleasure,  advaotage, 
and  success  of  the  rising  ministry,  I 
must  recommend  to  their  attentive  peru- 
sal, divines  of  the  last  age.  If  I  am  par- 
tial to  them,  it  is  the  frequent  perusal  of 
them,  and  the  advantage  which  1  have 
reaped  from  them  renders  me  so.  Mak- 
ing an  allowance  (which  common  sense 
must  dictate)  fcMT  alteration,  which  time 
has  produced,  in  language,  style,  naetbod 
of  division,  arrangement,  &c.,  I  fimcy  I 
discover  that  strong  and  manly  sense-* 
that .  intimate  acquaintance  with,  and 
reverence  for  Scripture — that  deep  sense, 
as  weH  as  knowledge,  of  dtvine  things— 
that  devotional,  and,-  often,  patbetie 
Stndn — and  that  ardent  eoncem  for  souls, 
and  the  success  of  their  ministry,  which 
render  them  the  best  models  for  their 
imitation.  A  well-mstructed,  judicious, 
and  at  the  sssne  time  zealous  preaching 
of  Christ,  is  become  the  more  necessarr 
gn  account  of  the  neglect  into  which  such 
preaching  has,  in  many  places,  fallen. 
I  VoiiTd  not  be  uncandid.  It  is  not  the 
sin  that  most  easily  besets  me.  Bdt  I 
must  distinguisli  between  Socrates  and 
Jesus— betwieen  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion; and  enter  my  protest,  however 
feeble,  against  that  slight,  c<dd,  unfre^ 
quent  mentionof  the  Saviour,  observable 
in  the  prayers  aiid  sermons  of  noany. 
God's  '  Unspeakable  gift,'  understood— 
valued  as  he  oughts- wrought  into  our 
discourses,  and  ihade  the  pervading  sold 
of  out  ministry,  would  give  a  weigArt  and 
^Ggnity  to  both,'  not  discoverable  any 
other  way,  ,    , 
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CQDoexions  w4  engagements^ 
dwelt  in  some  of  the  more  chil- 
ling and  unfruitful  sections  of  the 
religious  world,  and  who  had 
formed  his  habits,  and  received 
his  education,  in  an  age  not  fa- 
vourable to  evangelical  pietj  or 
apostolical  zeal,  discovering  so  de- 
cided an  attachment  to  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  urg- 
ing so  prominently  upon  his  bre- 
thren the  exhibi^on  of  the  cross. 
It  would  afford  us  great  pleasure 
to  insert  several  other  passages  of 
sterling  worth,  but  our  limits  for- 
bid a  lengthened  article.  We  can- 
not, .however,  pass  over-  the  foL' 
lowing  passage,  which  we  intro- 
duce as  much  on  account  of  the 
note  appended,  as  for  itd  own  ex- 
oelience. 

**  Christ  within  the  soul — bb  aost  ex-  ' 
cellent  spirit  introduced  there — ^his  meek, 
gentle,  benevolent  temper  prevailing  over 
every  opposite  principle  —  the  apostles 
preached   wherever    they   went    What 
they  recommended  and  enforced  (in  which 
they  will  be  copied  by  every  minis^r 
who  is  himself  a  Christian),  is  that  Chris- 
tianity, which  has  its  seat  in  the  heart — 
which  enters  into  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  man;  purging  the  conscience  from 
dead    works;    subduing   the   passions; 
rectifying  the  judgment;  renewing,  sanc- 
tifying^ and  raising  every  depraved  power, 
4uid  diixecttng  their  sincerest  and  nobh^ 
operations  to  God.  As  Christ  was  formed 
ia  their  hearts,  it  was  the  object  of  their 
fQoat  earnest  wish  and  persevering  eodea- 
vpur  that  they  might  be  made  .the  huppy 
ilkstruments  of  his  introduction  into  the 
hfifLTtfi  of  others.    This  the  apostle  ex- 
pr«3ases  in  very  empihatical  language  tQ 
the  Church  in  Galatinr-^'  My  iitUe  cbil- 
<lf«n,  of  whom  I  Uravail  in  birth  agai4i> 
till  Christ  is  formed  in  you.'** 

•*  When  t^e  temper  and  conduct  of 
loen  take  their  complexion  from  Christ, 
thmy  feel  a  strong  aad  a  prevailit^  dia- 
poMtion  to  bear  'the  impression  of  their 
great  Lord  mad  Matter;  it  is  the  best 
proof  they  can  give  the  world  that  their 
flkith  is  divine,  and  the  surest  evidence  to 
tbeokselTes  that  they  are  Christians  in 
r^rality.  Chi^stian  doctrine,  wj[ien  ^ 
home  qn  the  cooscieuce,  ibiuds  theAOulita 
tbfit  holiness  in  which  the  image  of 
Cbjrist  consists,  by  the  most  animating 
'Considerations ;  aad  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce an  obedience  of  a  far  more  generaus 
AQd  elevated  kixid  than  can  proceed  from 

*GaIat.  iv.  19. 
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any  other  system.  I  have  no  conception 
of  principles  that  can  so  effectually  warm 
and  enliven  the  heart,  and  engage  the 
diligent  cultivatiop^  and  constant  prac* 
tice,  of  every  grace  and  virtue »  as  those 
which  eminently  idistinguish  thego9peL 
The  obligations  tp  holmess,  in  all  its 
branches,  are  attended  with  an  energy  of 
persuasive  argument,  such  i^  in  vaiQ  It 
sought  for  ir)  any  other  systenpL  There 
is  nothing  wbicl^  the  light  of  nature  can 
enable  the  mind  of  man  to  discorer  in 
favour  of  religion  or  morality,  but  wliat 
receives  a  vast  increase  of  evidence  and 
force  from  evangelical  truth  :  not  to  say 
that  the  morjals  of  a  Seneca,  and  the 
most  admired  systems  of  Natural  ReG- 
gion^  in  later  tim^.  owe  their  excellence^ 
and,  perhaps,  tiieur  very  existence,  t/9 
Divine  Reyeladbn.  The  question  is  not^ 
what  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
could  have  discovered  by  their  utmost 
exertions;  or  what  those 'things  ^re^ 
which  approve  themselves  to  its  best  dic- 
tates, when  suggested  from  some  other 
quarter;  but  what  was  actxwUy  dis- 
corcredj  or  is  discovered  now  by  the  in* 
hftbitaniA  of  thoiG  parts  of  tlie  globe 
where  the  Scripttires  are  not  known  ? 
TLu  apostles  were  deeply  affected  on  the 
view  of  th^t  ignomnce  and  darkness  m 
l^bhrh  the  most  pollahed  atMcs  in  the 
knovi'n  world  lay.  They  saw  and  felt 
the  grand  advaatage  of  christian  prin- . 
dplea^  at  ooee  to  euHghti^n  and  reform 
maDkind  ;  and  in  their  noble  and  un- 
pjiralHed  career,  invariably  kept  both 
in  sig-ht — tl*e  J^txirintt  of  Chrut^  and 
Chrlu  himsetf  within  the  muU  iif  moii 
WhHt  was  joined  >□  their  high  comnus-' 
slon,  and  insepa-^ble  from  the  salvation 
of  man,  they  never  put  asunder** 

*  "  It  i9  no  less  painful  than  aatoniabingp 
t$iat  any  who  chW  themselves  Chrlstiaa 
utlniaUT!},  ifhould  betrsy,  in  their  preat^-* 
in^j  lovtr  notions  of  Cfariat  within ^  with 
iiueh  exumplefi  as  ihti  apostJes  b<.'fi>re 
them.  To  what  can  il  be  aseribed  tbtit 
does  not  iQ«rit  ccnsiire  on  some  grouod 
or  other  ?  Is  it  to  Ignorance  or  inattea^  . 
tion  ?  lu  thera,  they  would  be  ctiuqisb* 
How  did  Christ's  inspired  geir^'Anta  preach, 
wlios^  labours  were  iio  signaUy  blessed  1 
13  Due  of  the  %x^i  questions  a  mimdler 
sbotild  ask  bitii^lf.  Did  thty  ^parale 
Cfiri^t,  and  Christ  within — doctrine  and 
duty ^ or  make  void  the  law  through 
faith?— la  it  to  aed  for  the  bongnr  of 
divine  griLce  in  tbe  £ULlvation  of  men^  that 
Eiucli  infreqUifiit  £md  ^ight  pq^ntion  is 
Riftde  of  whftt  enters  into  the  epirit  aod 
fboracUT  of  a  Christifua  i  But  cmi  thitt 
be  better  stK-ured  by  the  manEigemept 
of  uuniiters  now,  titan  by  the  ^t&% 
|)reacbera  of  tho  Gospel  I  And  why 
muEt  I  striate  on  Scylla  to  avoid  Charybdis, 
wh^n  a  £Afe  pttssage  Is  so  deflfl|'  laid 
4  Y 
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These  sermons  are  entitled  to 
more  than  common  regard.    They 


'down,  and  may  be  po  tfisMy  found  ? 
There  is  the  track  of  the  apostles  by 
which  to  steer.  Is  it ,  from  the  dread  of 
the  imputation  of  legal  preaching,  that 
any  are  found  only  glancing  on  Christian 
duties?  If  a  minister,  from  the  dread, 
of  that  which  he  has  not  justly  incurred, 
shuns  to  declare  any  part  of  the  counsel 
of  God,  and  especially  that  to  which  the 
8aTiour  and  bis  apostles  gave  bo  large  a 
place,  one  of  the  evidences  of  Christ 
within  is  wanting.  Is  it  from  a  thirst 
for  popular  fame,  and  the  worldly  emolu- 
ment that  attends  it,  that  those  truths 
are  held  back  in  the  preaching  of  any 
that  stand  opposed  to  the  corrupt  bias  of 
the  human  heart,  and  are  calculated  to 
oTertum  men's  Ill-founded,  flattering, 
deliifive  hopes  ?  '  Tell  it  not  in  Gath  ^ 
pnblish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon, 

"  It  would  be  uncandid  not  to  allow, 
that  the  little  space  left  for  the  practical 
improvement  of  some  great  subject  that 
loudly  called  for  it,  and  was  revealed 
with  an  immediaCb  view  to  the  regulation 
of  men's  temper  and  conduct,  may  not 
always  be  a  deliberate,  designed  thing ; 
ministers  are  under  a  temptation  to  give 
a  disproportionate  place  in  their  enlarge* 
ment  to  what  occurs  in  the  former  part 
of  a  discourse,  which  is  often  theoretical ; 
and  are  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the 
time  allotted  for  the  sermon  gone  before 
any  direct  application  to  the  conscience 
has  been  nuide,  or  any  one  inference 
drawn  in  £svour  of  that  holiness,  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  Mini- 
sters of  superior  genius,  and  whose 
minds  are  amply  stored,  lie  more  open 
to  this  temptation  than  others.  They 
are  not  satisfied  without  the  best  proof 

"  which  h.  point  Of  doctrine  admits  ;  when, 
perhaps,  not  one  of  their  auditory  had  a 

'tingle  doubt  on  the  subject. 

<*  The  first  preachers  had  doctrines  to 
promulgate  and  establish,  that  were  new 
to  the  world  j  yet  such  were  their  views 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  that  they  never 
failed  to  appropriate  some  considerable 
part  of  every  epistle  extant,  to  the  in- 
terest of  piety  and  virtue  in  t^e  hearts 
and  lives  of  those  to  whom  they  wrote. 
They  were  sensible  of  the  superior  ad- 
vantage of  those  truths  which  they  were 
commisnoned  to  publish,  and  never 
omitted  to  improve  them  for  the  forming 
of  Christ  within  men.  If  apostolic  ex- 
ample is  followed,  sermons  will  corre- 
spond wim  the  general  state  of  our  audi- 
tories^ and  that  will  be  more  largely 
administered  whidb  is  found  most  want- 
ing. Pilate's  question.  What  it  truth  f 
should  never  be  relinquished  until  it  is 
siitisfactorUy  solved.    I  cannot  so  fur  re- 


exhibit  the  happy  mediam  be- 
tween dull  common-place  ortho- 
doxy, and  that  prevailing  defect  of 
the  present  age  which  perpetually 
evinces  its  prurience  by  reaching 
after  lofty  declamation,  or  loading 
every  paragraph  with  glittering 
ornaments  or  gaudy  flowers.  In 
many  points,  these  sermons  are 
worthy  of  becoming  models  to 
young  preachers,  and  will  be 
found  much  more  likely  to  lead 
them  to  an  apostolic  purity  and 
earnestness,  than  some  others  of 
more  ambitious  pretensions,  and 
more  extensive  popularity.  We 
confess  ourselves  ardent  admirers 
of  true  genius  and  eloquence, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  agree 
with  Mr.  Irving,  that  there  is 
great  room  for  improvement  in 
the  substance  or  materiel  of  pulpit 
compositions :  — but  at  the  same 
time  we  still  more  ardently  admire 
sound  doctrine  and  scriptural  sim- 
plicity. No  eloquence,  no  oratory 
will  supply  the  place  of  those 
"  unsearchable  riches"  with  which 
every  discourse  in  a  christian  pulpit 
should  be  replete. 

fleet  on  the  wisdop[i  and  goodness  of  God, 
as  to  suppose  there  is  any  one  revealed 
truth  that  is  not  of  great  importance. 
A  minister  who  is  bent  on  being  instru- 
mental in  producing  the  greatest  sum  of 
ffood,  will  endeavour  to  know  in  what 
his  hearers  are  most  defective,  and  will 
be  guided,  in  his  preaching,  by  that 
knowledge.  Can  a  ministar  hetttate  a 
moment  in  pronouncing,  that  error  in 
practice  is  fiir  more  prevalent  than  error 
in  opinion  ?  But  does  this  always  ap- 
pear, either  in  their  choice  of  subjects, 
or^the  manner  in  which  the^  are  handled  ? 
What  is  a  physician  if  his  prescriptions 
do  not  answer  to  the  diseases  of  his 
patients?  When  adverting  to  a* devia- 
tion from  apostolic  example,  I  have  ao 
view  to  Antinomians;  but  to  those 
preachers  who  are  .  less  consistent :  tot 
whilst  they  profess  great  zeal  against 
antinomian  principles,  they  are  gradually 
preparing  their  bearers  for  them,  by  the 
comparasively  Kttie  attention  they  pay  in 
their  discourses  to  the  law,  as  obligatory 
on  Christians  as  a  rule  of  life.  Tbeie 
are  those  who  can  often  remark  the  easy 
transition  from  Socinianism  to  Deism, 
who  seem  not  aware  of  anotiier  equally 
easy,  and,  at  least,,  equally  dangerous. 
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A  Posing  Qiiestionput  by  the  Wise 
Man,  viz.  Solomon^,  to  the  wisest 
of  Men,  concerning  making   a 
judgment  of  temporal  conditions : 
wherein  you  have  the  ignorance 
of  man  (in  knowing  what  is  good 
,  or  evil  for  man  in  this  life)  dis* 
covered,  together  with  the  mism 
takes  that  flow  frwn  it :  And  the 
Great    Question    resolved,    viz. 
Whether  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  good  for  a  man  in  this  life  be 
so  hid  from  man,  that  no  man 
can  attain  it.      Preached  at  the 
Weekly  Lectw  e  at  Upton-upon' 
Severn,  in  the  County  of  Wor^ 
cesler,  by  Benjamin  Baxter, 
late  Minister  of  the  Oospel  there. 
London,  (about  1661). 
It  may  not  be  deemed  an  unapt 
simile,  which   has  suggested  it- 
self while  we  have  been  occupied 
in   the   perusal  of  this  (excellent 
little  volume,  and  with  which,  in 
spite  of  the  rhetoricians,  we  shall 
begin. — Modern  wriiipgs  are  like 
landscape  paintings  —  while  the 
works  of  our  ancestors  are  like 
maps  ;  they  contain  little  to  gratify 
mere  gazers  at  books-— or  the  large 
<;lass  of  adult  picture-book  readers; 
they  have  little  of  the  colouring 
and  grouping,  and  light  and  shade, 
or,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  little  of  the 
picturesque  of  their  subjects;  but 
they  possess  the  more  valuable  qua- 
lities of  the  map,  which,  though  it 
is  less  pleasing,  is  more  useful 
than  the  picture.      They  are  but 
minute  sections  of  a  country  that 
the  landscape  can  exhibit,  while 
the  map  makes  the  student  ac- 
c^uaintea'with  the  boundaries,  rela- 
tions, and  nature  of  the  whole, 
and,  whenoccasioD  requires,  may 
serve    to    facilitate    his    journey 
through  every  part  of  it.     We  are 
ready  to  admit  that  many  of  the 
older  writers  are  deficient  in  a  due 
attention  to  the  garb  in  which  their 


thoughts  are  presented-— and,  that 
frequently  there  is  a  want,  not 
of  appropriateness  indeed  in  the 
thoughts  themselves,  but  of  select* 
ness  and  condensation.  Their  ge« 
neral  practice  appears  to  have  been 
to  think  long,  and  much,  and  pro- 
foundly, upon  any  subject  they 
took  in  hand  —  but  their  defect 
appears  to  us  to  consist  in  record- 
ing their  thoughts  without  discri- 
.  mination,  and  without  a  just  estl* 
mate  of  how  much  it  might  be 
Necessary  to  say,  in  order  to  estab-  - 
lish  their  positions,  and  without  a 
careful  selection  of  the  more  ap- 
propriate illustrations.  But  yet, 
amidst  the  iteration,  and  operose- 
ness,  and  cumulation,  which  cha- 
racterise the  greater  portion  of 
their  works,  there  is  suc^  a  com- 
pleteness, such  a  thorough  and 
panoramic  vie\^  of  their  whole  sub- 
ject, that  we  cheerfully  bear  with 
their  occasional  tediousness  and 
detail.  If  we  were  to  specify  any 
one  particular  class  of  the  older 
writers  who  exceed  the  moderns, 
we  should,  without  hesitation,  name 
the  Theologians,  for  heavy  and 
prosing  as  many  of  their  larger 
treat  sies  unquestionably  are,  yet, 
generally  speaking,  their  smaller 
works  are  characterized  by  unri- 
valled excellence.  These  is  a  pith, 
and  an  unction;  a  simplicity,  and 
an  earnestness ;  a  species  of  effec- 
tive eloquence  and  point,  which 
are  in  vain  looked  for  among  the 
productions  of  the  later  schools  of 
divines. — One  of  the  features  which 
we  cannot  pass  over,  and  in  which 
they  are  pointedly  contrasted  with 
the  theological  productions  of  pur 
own  age,  is  their  familiarity  with 
the  word  of  God,  and  the  ample 
use  they  make  of  it  to  illustrate 
every  proposition,  and  to  press 
home  every  doctrine.  The  Bible 
was  their  storehouse  and  their  trea- 
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•ury — their  oracle  and  their  vade 
mecum;  its  high  authority  was  the 
logic  they  best  utidenrt6od ;  its  sinw 
plicity  and  truth  the  eloquence 
they  most  effectually  used ;  its  dic- 
tates and  decisions  were  the  best 
philosophy  they  knew ;  and  its  sa- 
isred  light  and  grace  were  the  lus- 
tre they  sought  to  pour  over  all 
their  pages.  They  were  not  always 
Masters  of  style,  or  skilled  in  the 
Refinements  of  composition — they 
did  not  always  set  off  to  the  best 
jjidvantage  the  sparkling  thoughts, 

Si"  rich  gems  or  their  owti  abun- 
aut  itore;  but  their  pages  are 
rarely  deficient  of  a  rich  setting  t)f 
the  goodly  pearls,  which  they  bor- 
rowed f^om  the  divine  cabinet.— 
I'heir^brks,  therefore,  renfialn  still 
ft  storehouse  of  sound  doctrinal, 
practical,  and  experimental  reli- 

{pon-^the  private  Christian's  best 
ibriarv— the  stud<ent*8  safest  guide 
^^-^-and  the  divine*d  richest  treasury. 
6f  Ihe  author  of  this  work,  little 
'ikot^  h  DOW  to  be  known,  than  what 
tnay  bfe  learned  from  the  brief  ac- 
count given  of  him  by  the  great 
kichard  BaJtter.  He  describes  him 
ii&  **  Ah  orthodox,  sober,  p^ace- 
dble  divine,  that  never  interested 
hiinself  with  any  thing  like  a  fae- 
iioQ :  An  excellent  and  most  me- 
thodical preacher,  whose  labour 
is  better  in  the  ptilpit  than  in 
the  p^ess :  I  have  oft  heard 
hiby  and  scarce  ever  heard  a  ser- 
ihon  frdtn  iiim,  which  I  thought 
Uot  worthy  to  be  published:  Nc^ 
not  wheii  he  began   to  preCM^h, 

gbont  Iwenty^six  years  ago), 
an^  such  huteble,  godly,  able, 
faithful  labourers,  1  had  the  happi- 
ikess  to  be  a  neighbour  to,  in  the 
cdnnty  where  he  Uveth.  Ih  the 
matter  and  style  of  this  book,  you 
iiiay  tmrrer  know,  than  from  the 
teports  oir  malice,  what  sedition, 
what  fectlon,  what  schism,  or  he- 
reby they  preached  :  for  it  was 
imch  as  this,  so  fkr  as  I  was  ac- 
ijuainted.  O  hajppy  England  J  that 
hath  more  able,  jpbweribl,  labo* 
tiotts  jpt^ach^rs  to  l^pare^  and  l&y 


aside,  than  any  other  nation  that  I 
hear  of  in  the  world,  proportionably  . 
doih  enjoy." 

We  shall  now  offer  our  rea- 
der^ a  brief  account  of  the  work 
which  we  have  introduced  ta  their 
notice.  It  consists  of  a  very  cbm- 
|>rehensive  statement  of  the  in- 
ability of  human  judgments  to  de- 
cide what  is  really  and  intrinsi- 
cally good  for  man  in  the  pr<esent 
lifb,  and  presents  a  multiplicity 
of  reasons  for  submitting  to  the 
Ttrill  of  God  in  the  distribution 
of  all  outward  allotments.  Almost 
every  point  and  position  is  admi- 
rably K)rtified  by  appeals  to  Scrip- 
ture or  History,  and  exhibits  the 
great  practical  skill  of  the  author,, 
m  adapting  sound  and  scriptural 
advice  to  every  variety  and  shade 
of  humaii  desire,  and  human  feel- 
iiig."  The  following  extract  will 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
sober  and  judicious  manner  in 
which  i/lr,  Baxter  meets  one  of 
the  question^  which  attended  the 
outset  of  his  subject 

**  Quest  Some  may  ask,  Wkat  is  a 
cohvenieot  estate?  Answer:  1.  That 
Which  nature  requiieth.  Nature  is  con- 
tent with  a  little.  It  was  the  saying  of  m 
wise  maA,  he  that  Uoeth  accardmg  to  nature, 
%oittJind  a  Iktle,  enomghf  and  he  that  liwetk 
according  to  opinion,  wlXnever  have  enough. 
And  it  was  the  saying  of  a  gracions  man, 
hatittgfodd  and  raimeut,  let  ta  therewith  be 

**  2.  That  is  convenient,  that  is  scntaUe 
\o  the  estate  wherein  God  hath  put  us. 
Som^  need  not  so  much  as  others  do ; 
tod  it  is  their  happiness,  if  they  kneir 
it(  Ss  it  is  for  a  man  to  see  withost 
spectacles,  and  to  walk  without  crnCehes* 
It  was  the  saying  of  Socrate$,^  when  he 
saw  great  riches  carried  through  a  town, 
hotv  happy  ami,  that  I  can  Uve  mthaut  aU 

««3.  TbatiscoDvenieDtthfttisKqnikile 
for  the  comfortable  maintenance  of  oar 
families.  The  Apostle  saith,  he  that  prom 
vUietk  not  fir  his  'own  house,  is  toorae  than 
an  it^L  Ytt  Soioiktn  saith.  There  wes  a 
lAanf  that  had  neither  son  nor  brother,  Ood 
Mfet  there  M  no  end  ^  his  taboi^rs, 

<*  4.  This  sp«aketh  out  respectiiv 
God's  ^lory,  in  Our  iseekihg  the  thiogs  of 
this  life,  our  using  the  things  forW^, 
wheh  he  hacth  bestoWed  them  ob  tts,  «M| 
hath  glinted  vs  otir  desire;  Bo  y«4  iwt 
9psnd  them  1^^  jour  lasts  ^    DofW 
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apparent  in  the  theologians  of  the 
opposite  school.  We  think  that  it 
will  be  found,  on  a  fair  and  extent 
»ive  survey,  that  by  far  the  Farget 
portion  of  the  useful  practical  books, 
and  incomparably  the  larger  mass 
of  sound  divinity,  which  our  coun*- 
try  fwssesses,  proceeded  from  those 
learned^  devoted,  and  apostolic 
men^  whom  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land violently  and  contemptuously 
thrust  from  heir.  With  all  the 
learning  and  genius  which  she 
could  boast,  after  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity she  was  left  miserably  des* 
titute  of  the  higher  and  more  va*- 
luable  qualities,  which  the  side  of 
nonconformity  exhibited.  The  im- 
mense masses  of  jtuUdons  theolo- 
gical works  which  those  divines 
ejected  from  the  establishment* 
have  bequeathed  to  posterity,  will 
remain  a  monument  to  their  piety, 
zeal,  and  wisdon^,  which  will  be 
heard  in  their  praise,  when  the 
tongues  and  the  pens  which  have 
calumniated  their  characters  are 
forgotten.  But  we  are  wandering 
fh>m  Mn  Baxter.-'^It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  present  an  analysis  of  this 
volume.  It  is  replete  with  scrip- 
tural wisdom,  and  keeps  singu- 
larly close  to  the  main  subject. 
Many  passages  might  be  selected 
to  evince  the  general  clearness  and 
precision  with  which  the  writel: 
states  and  enforces  the  soundest 
^iews  of  truth,  and  by  the  spirited 
and  sustained  manner  in  which  the 
whole  subject  is  treated.— ^  But  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  a  sin- 
gle extract,  in  illustration  of  its 
sterling  excellence  as  a  work  of 
practical  divinity*  The  principle 
|)ervading  the  following  passage  is 
of  great  moment,  and  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  clear  and  iamilUur 
style  of  this  writer. 

**  He  that  wUl  Uke  a  rigbt  view  of  n 
confKtidH,  ntiflit  lake  a  right  staftding  (dr 
the  viewiog  of  it.  It  is  in  the  viewing  «f 
«  ooodkldtt,  as  it  is  m.  the  viewing  oif  a 
jpictitfe  i  the  art  i»  drawiag  is  bmt  cKt- 
cemed  at  some  couveiiieot  disCanoe.  Tbe 
^ttmaon  why  many  are  mistadEea  %bo4t 
4ktii^  ^fodHidns  is»  tfieir  fc«fiftg  ^ — 


182S.;i 

not  say  to  the  wedge  of  gold,  thou  art 
my  confidence  f  Do  ton  not  make  t>iem 
the  fael  for  lusts,  and  instrtim^nto  of  re- 
venge? Yon  may  know,  what  your 
hearts  were  in  desiring  them,  by  the  Use 
ton  afterwards  make  of  them.  Remem- 
ber, lust  is  an  earftest  cravef ;  and  will 
pretend^  that  whst  it  begs,  is  fbr  God^ 
till  it  hath  what  it  desireth.  It  te  good 
ibr  Christiaiis  then,  to  ^ut  the  question 
to  theuisehres,  what  God  hath  the  more 
J¥om  thdhf  far  ihaA  they  have  received  from 

"  To  close  lip  the  answer  to  ^Is  ques- 
tion ;  let  me  tell  you,  although  i^  be  law- 
ful td  pray  for  the  things  of  this  life } 
yet  not  principidly  and  pmteirt^/,  but  with 
lespeet  to  the  inferiority  of  their  nature 
ftnd  uses.  Remember  still,  these  are  not 
the  chief  things  to  be  sought  after. 
Matt.  vi.  33.  Seek  PtRST  the  kingdom  of 
Godf  &p.  We  ought  in  our  prayeirs,  to 
give  the  precedency,  and  pre-eminence  to 
^iritual  good  things.  Heavenly  things 
are  to  be  preferred  before  earthly ;  and 
we  are  to  place  them  in  our  prayers,  as 
God  hal^  placed  them.  Though  we  may 
lawfully  pray  for  the  things  of  thu  Wfe^ 
yet  we  pray  unlawfully,  when  we  are 
more  earUest  for  them,  than  for  the 
things  that  relate  to  another  lifie.  God 
look  it  well  from  Solotnon^  When  he  was 
left  to  his  choice  and  bid  to  nak  What  he 
wDuld,  he  only  asked  wisdom.  He  did 
not  ask  riches,  nor  a  long  life,  nor  the 
life  of  his  enemi^.  Yet  God  gave  him 
those.  The  way  to  have  the  things  of 
this  worid,  is  chiefly  to  seek  after  the 
things  of  attoth^  Wbrid.  These  things 
you  may  pray  for  absolutely,  tiamely-«^ 
grace  and  an  interest  in  Christ,  and  par* 
don  of  sin  and  SU  soul  mercies ;  and  all 
the  good  thibgs  that  relate  to  another 
life.  We  read  of  some  in  HoSea  vii.  17. 
ttekt  howled  updft  their  beds  fdt  com  and 
%i^iie«  TboSewei^  th^  thii^they  only 
-goimght  hitet ;  Snd'tbeir  prayer  was  but  A 
brutish  cry,  compared  to  the  kouiing  if  a 
def*  A  gradbns  soul  pants  after  the 
thinj§|s  of  another  life,  when  others  pant 
only.  Sfter  the  things  of  this  life.  The 
l^rophet  speaks  of  such,  Amos  ii.  7,  who 
pkiii  After  the  dtist  of  the  earth:  btit 
X>i&vld's  soul  panted  sfter  God.  Psalm 
^ii.  \,Sofanieth  mytoulcjUriheef  OGod* 
Then  it  is  right,  when  we  pray  for  the 
things  of  this  life,  with  a  serious  con- 
sideratibh  of  their  lowness  and  baseniess, 
«nd  Inf^Horit;^,  being  compared  with  the 
(bu%8  of  eternity,  tmd  another  life."-^ 
ipip.  56-68. 

It  was  among  the  promiaent  fea- 
tures of  the  Doaeoaformi^t  divioee 
to  give. a  scriptoral  consisteiicy  to 
their  seBthaents^  aad  to  manifesto 
defer ence  for  the  authority  of  ihe 
voc4  «f  0pd|  wUeb  k  not  alwuya 
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conditions  too  oiear  them  when  they  take 
a  view  of  them.  Tbns  they  set  the  com- 
forts of  a  condition,  and  t^  crosses  of  a 
condition,  so  near  to  them,  that  they 
cannot  take  a  right  riew  of  them.  It  is 
with  men,  in  this  case,  as  it  is  with  a 
roan  in  the  midst  of  a  great' wood,  or  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  city.  When  he  is 
at  some  distance  from  them,  he  hath  a 
fnller  view  of  them,  than  when  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  them,  herause  his  sight  is 
bounded,  and  terminated^  that  he  can  see 
but  a  little  way.  He  seeth,  it  may  be, 
but  a  stn*et,  or  n>me  part  of  a  street ; 
when,  being  but  at  som9  convenient  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  and  having  a  little 
advantage  of  gronnd,  he  hath  a  full  view 
of  the  city,  in  respect  of  greatness,  length, 
circuit,  &c.  Thus  it  is  in  respect  of  con- 
ditions :  when  a  man  is  in  tiie  midst  of 
the  comforts  of  u  condition,  in  the  midst 
of  his  honour,  wealth,  and  prosperity, 
he  seetli  but  a  little  way,  and  cannot  take 
a  full  view  of  his  condition.  So  it  is, 
when'a  man  is  in  the  midst  of  his  crosses, 
and  afflictions,  be  discerneth  but  n  little 
of  his  condition.  And  thus,  not  taking 
a  right  view  of  their  conditions,  they 
make  a  false  judgmcot  of  them.  Solomon 
hath  a  passage,  Prov.  zviii.  1.  Through  de- 
tiref  a  mmif  having  ieparated  himself f  seek- 
ethf  or  ivtermedicthf  with  all  wiadom.  The 
words  are  diversely  interpreted.  In  the 
margin  wc  read  thus,  Ae  that  teparateth 
himself,  sceketh  according  to  his  desire,  and 
intermedleth  m  every  butinesa.  The  mean^ 
ing  seemeth  to  be  this,  that  a  man,  that 
seeketh  after  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
hath  his  retirements ;  his  desire  of  wis- 
dom, makes  him  sometimes  come  off 
from  his  secular  employments,  and  set 
them  at  a  distance  from  him.  It  makes 
him  sequester  himself  from  all  his  world- 
ly businesses,  that  he  may  seek  after 
wisdom ;  and  thai  he  may  be  the  freer 
for  study  and  meditation,  and  a  consi- 
deration of  things,  what  they  are.  Thus 
it  is,  in  respect  of  conditions.  If  a  man 
will  take  a  right  view  of  his  condition, 
and  will  get  wisdom,  to  make  a  Judgment 
of  it ;  he  must,  for  a  while,  (as  I  may 
Bay)  separate  himself  from  it,  and  look 
upon  it  at  some  distance.  The  apos- 
tle gives  this  direction,  for  the  taking  bf 
a  right  view  of  conditions.  1  Cor.  vii.  29, 
30,  31.  Let  those  that  have  toivest  be  as 
though  they  had  none;  and  they  that  rtjoice, 
ets  though  they  rejoiced  not ;  Md  they  that 
possess,  as  though  thiy  possessed  noi,  &c. 
Thb  sheweth  us,  that  then  we  take  a 
right  view  of  things,  when  we  look  on 
them  at  a  distance.  Those  things  are 
worst  seen,  that  we  are  on  the  same  side 
with.  An  house  is  best  viewed,  when  we 
vre  on  the  other  side  the  streiBt.  So  it  is 
in  respect  of  conditions ;  we  should  view 
the  condition,  as  though  we  were  not  in 
tbei  condition.    And  so  for  an  afflicted 


condition,  we  should  view  it  at  a  dis- 
tance. Let  them  (saith  the  apostle)  thti 
weep,  be  as  though  they  wept  not.  It  n 
oftendmes  self  in  a  condition,  that 
hinders  firom  taking  a  right  view  of  a 
condition.  If  we  could  separate  our- 
selves from  our  conditions,  and  look 
upon  them,  as  other  men's  conditions, 
and  not  our  own,  we  should  take  the 
better  view  of  them.  There  was  a  noble- 
man, of  this  nation,^who  had  three  of  Jiis 
sons  drowned  together,  in  the  river  'Freni: 
the.  father  had  not,  as  yet,  received  the 
sad  tidings  of  their  deaths.  It  was  thought 
good  he  should  be  prepared  for  the 
tidings,  before  they  canoe.  Upon  this 
account,  was  that  learned «  and  prudent 
prelate,  bishop  King,  desired  to  go  to 
him.  He  very  wisely  managed  the  busi- 
ness. He  did  not,  at  first,  tell  the  noble- 
man what  was  bcfaIU>n  him,  but  fell  upon 
a  general  discourse  of  an  afflicted  condi- 
tion, and  so.g^ve  the  nobleman  a  view 
of  bis  condition  afar  off.  The  nobleman 
assented  to  all  the  bishop  said,  and  an- 
swered, tluit  if  God  should  bring  him 
into  such  a  condition,  he  did  hope,  he 
should  be  content,  and  submit  to  his 
will. ;  Upon  this,  the  bishop  brings  the 
condition  nearer  to  him,  and  pntteth  thb 
question  to  hin! :  Admit  the  Lord  thoaid 
take  from  you,  your  worltUy  esifoyments,  yowr 
outward  comforts;  and  should  break  offtkt 
oli/ve-branches  from  about  your  table.  The 
nobleman  answered,  that  he  hoped  he 
should  be  therewith  content.  Upon  this  the 
bishop  came  nearer,  and  told  him,  it  was 
hi^  condition,  tiiat  lus  sons  were  drown« 
ed ;  and  therefore  desired  him  to  do  as 
he  had  said.  If  he  had  at  first  shewed 
him  what  was  his  condition,  be  bad  been 
at  a  loss,  in  taking  a  view  of  it.  Herein 
was  the  prudence  of  the  bishop  seen,  in 
giving  him  a  view  of  it  at  a  distance.  So 
the  best  way  for  taking  a  right  view  of 
conditions,  is,  to  view  them  at  a  dis- 
toncc."— pp.  140—143. 

We  could  with  pleasure  mul- 
tiply citations  of  this  description, 
but  we  hasten  to  sum  up  our  ob- 
servations. Mr.  B.  Baxter  rarelv 
rises  into  any  thing  like  an  ambi- 
tious style  of  writing,  though  there 
are  not  wanting  traits  of  genius 
and  imagination.  We  have  ndL 
brought  his  book  forward  to  pub- 
lic notice  as  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did, or  remarkable,  or  elaborate 
treatises  of  the  school  of  divines 
to  which  he'  belonged,  but  as  a 
most  useful  and  pleasing  specimen 
of  that  second-rate  order  of  men 
among  the  nonconformist  divines, 
wIk>>  though  they  took'  no  share  in 
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the  great  commotions  of  the  times, 
either  in  church  or  state,  yet  by 
their  admirable  writings  have 
shown  that  they  were  not  un- 
worthy to  follow  such  men  as 
Howe,  and  Baxter,  and  Owen^ 
nor  unworthy  to  be  ranked  next 
to  them  in  the  esteem  of  a  grate« 
ful  and  admiring  posterity.  Per- 
haps we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
exhibit  an  opinion  concerning  this 
autlior  that  will  deservedly  have 
more  weight  with  our  readers 
than  any  thing  we  can  say. 
Richard  Baxter,  though  no  rela- 


tion, we  believe,  says,  in  his 
"  Ufe  and  Times:'  •'  he  was  a 
preacher  of  extraordinary  skill, 
especially  in  matter  and  method, 
so  that  few  that  ever  I  heard  ex- 
celled him.  He  lived  uprightly 
to  near  fifty-seven-  years  of  age, 
and  suffered  much,  after  his  ejec- 
tion, by  the  lowness  of  his  estate." 
We  believe  he  produced  two  oth^ 
works,  neither  of  which  we  have 
seen ;  the  one  entitled  the  Doc* 
trine  of  Self-posing^  and  Noncon* 
Jbrmity  wrtlwul  Controversy^ 
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Pupal  Superiority,"-**  Innocent  the 
third  exalts  the  papal  power  as  much 
above  the  regal,  as  spiritual  things  are 
better  than  temporal,  or  the  soyul  supe- 
rior to  the  body ;  and  baring  compared 
these  two  powers  to  the  two  great  lights 
in  the  firmament,  infers  from  thence, 
that  the  pontifical  authority  is  as  much 
superior  to  the  regal,  as  the  sun  is 
greatcrthan  the  moon." 

Pupal  Idolatry. — *♦  One  wrote  a  tract 
upon  the  adoration  of  the  Pope's  feet,** 

Tlie  Rabbins. — It  is  said  of  the  llabbins, 
<<  lo  them  is  no  light,  no  knowledge  of 
God,  no  spirit,  nq  true  and  solid  art, 
no  understanding  even  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue -> they  have  done  nothing  towards 
understanding  the  sacred  text ;  their  dic- 
tionaries and  comments  have  brought 
more  obscurity,  than  light  on  truth." 

Tranmbttantiatiotu — «   Ratramnes,    a 


friar  ot  Corbia,  was  the  first  assertor  of 
transubstantiation,  which  was  much  dis-' 
puted  at  the  time,  but  confirmed  by  the 
Council." 

MonkM*  tloodt, — **  In  the  time  of  Pope 
John  the  22d,  the  great  body  of  the 
Cordeliers  quarrelled  about  the  form  of 
their  hood^  and  this  trifling  object  be- 
cp.me  an  affair  of  importance  in  Europe ! 
Popes  and  Kings  were  interested  on  the 
occasion,  and  hundreds  of  friars  burnt  at 
the  stake  for  their  obstinacy  in  the  dis- 
pute V 

Jerome, — *«  The  gold,  the  silver ,  the 
ivory,  the  apes,  and  the  peacocks ,  which 
cauie  from  Tarshish  to  Solomon,  mean 
the  ioritings  of  pagans  and  of  hcreticks!" 
Jeriftiie, 

What  shall  l)e  said  of  the  early  fathers, 
after  this  choice  specimen  of  their  wisdom? 


RELIGIOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 


Chapel  Opened,-^ A  neat  and  commo- 
dious pkce  of  worship  was  opened  at 
Pyle,  near  Colnbrook,  Nov.  12.  ITie 
Rev.  J.  Clayton,  jun.  preached  in  the 
morning  from  Acts  xix.  2.;  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Griffin,  of  Portsea,  in  the  after- 
noon from  1  Tim.  L  19,  The  minister 
engaged  in  the  devotional  services  were 
Me88r9.  Redford  of  Windsor,  Cook  of 
Maidenhead,  Hall  of  Cfacsham,  Red- 
ford  of  Uxbridge,  Harrison  of  Wo- 
bum,  Whitridge  of  Armitage,  and  Ash- 
well  df  Uxbridge,  the  present  snpply  at 
Pyle.  The  example  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  paper-mills  at  Pyle,  is  well  deserving 
the  imitation  of  men  of  business  in 
mmilar  circumstances.  When  the  late 
Messrs.  East  and  Ibotson,  of  Woobom, 
Bucks,  purchased  these  n^lls,  and  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  a  considerable 


number  of  work-pcopTe,  they  felt  it  a 
duty  to  consider  how  they  might  promote 
their  best  interest.  They  first  appro- 
propriatcd  a  large  room  in  the  mill  for 
the  purpose  of  public  worship;  they 
then  procured  the  assistance  of  neigh- 
bouring ministers,  who  preached  on 'the 
week  days  $  and  then  they  obtained,  prin* 
cipally  at  their  own  expense,  supplies 
from  London  to  preach  on  the  Sabbath. 
After  some  time,  a  small  church  was 
formeil,  and  a  Snndav  school-established. 
The  good  men,  in  whose  hearts  (he  first 
design  of  founding  this  cause  originated, 
were  removed  firom  the  church  militant 
to  glory  and  immortality.  The  cause 
has  proceeded  with  various  success  since 
the  removal  of  its  founders,  till  the  sons 
of  Mr.  Ibotson  coming  to  their  majority, 
and  to  the  possession  of  the  estate,  re- 
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solred  to  tread  in  tbe  steps  of  their  pious 
father,  and  to  comply  what  he  began. 
They  have  accordinglv  allotted  a  small 
plot  of  ground  near  the  high  road,  and 
erected  upon  it  an  elegant  and  convenient 
meeting-house,  which  will  contain  near 
three  hundred  persons.  The  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  building  is  estimated  at 


«£550.,  towards  which,  besides  the  gift 
of  the  ground,  the  getierous  foun^rs 
have  contributed  the  sum  of  d^250.  The 
chapel  is  to  be  reg^ilarlf  vested  in  trust 
for  the  use  of  the  church  and  congrega- 
tion. The  collections  on  the  day  of  open- 
ing amounted  to  at  76, 


LIST  OF  ORDINATIONS,  AND  REMOVALS. 

CIndependeHl  and  Baptist,  published  in  the  Year  J 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Bbbtiiam,  Rev.  J,  (Bradford  Academy,) 
Blunham,  Baptist,  Oct.  23,  1822. 

BooTi-R*  Rev.  H.  (Bradford  Academy,) 
Baptist,  Reysoe,  June  3,  1823. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Ransom,  Rev. S.  Independent,  Fordhaviy 
Sept.  19,  1822. 

CHESHIRE. 

Thorp,  Rev.  J.  (Blackburn  Academy,) 
Independent,  Queen  Street,  Chester, 
April  30,  1823. 

Neeton,  Rev.  G.  St.  John's  Chapel, 
Runcorn,  Countess  of  Huntingdon's, 
Aug.  21,  1823. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Williams,  Rev.  J.  (of  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,)    Independent,  Zion 
Chapel,  Brompton,  Jan.  23, 1823. 
DEVONSHIRE. 

Nicholson,  Rev.  S.  Baptist,  How's 
Lane,  Plymouth,  July  26, 1823. 

Daviks,  Rev  J.  (A3umnstcr  Academy,) 
Independ.  Kingsbridge,  Aug.  6.  1823. 
DURHAM. 

Williams,  Rev.  W.  (Hackney  Aca- 
demy,) Independent,  Swalhvell,  May 
7, 1823. 

ESSEX. 

Langford,  Rev.  R.  Baptist,  Little  He- 
dingham,  Dec.  26, 1822.  * 

Steer,  Rev.  S.  Independent,  Castle  He- 
dingham,  Oct.  24,  1822. 

IVatkinson,  Rev.  J.  Independent^  Ma- 
plested,  Dec.  19, 1823. 

"IV  right.  Rev.  W.  Independent,  Withau^ 
April  24,  1823. 

May,  Rev.  R.  (Hoxton  Academy,)  In- 
dependent, Stanstead,  Sept.  16, 1823. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Hbrbert,  Rev.  H.  Congregational, 
Lower  Castle  Str.  Bristol,  Aug.  1821. 

Weston,  Rev.  S.  Independent,  White's 
Hill,  near  Bristol,  June  3,  1823. 

i^ucY,  Rev.  Mr.  (Countess  of  Hunting- 
don,) Bristol,  July  16,  1823. 

Woo^DRiDGE,  Rev.  J.  (Hoxton  Aca- 
dcmy,)  Independent,  Bristol. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 

H«PL£Y,  Rev (Bradfotd  Aeademy,) 

Baptist,   Hemel   Ucflspsfced,  July  8, 


LANCASHIRE. 

Littler,  Rev.  R.  Independent^  Lower 
Chapel,  Darwen,  July  24, 1823. 

B^LL,  Rev.  S.  Independe^  J^^ancaster, 
removed  from  Wrexham. 

Harris,  Rev.  R.  (HacHuey  Academy,) 
Independent,  Harwich,  Sept.  15, 1823. 

Fletcher,  Rev.  R.  (Rotherham  Col- 
lege,) IiMlepeBdent,  Eheneser  Chapel, 
Darw«n,  Sept  18,  1823. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Davidson,  Rev.  A.  (Hoxton  Academy,) 

Grantham,  Sept.  17,  1623. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Shenst<^n,  Rev.  i.  B.  Baptist,  Crouch 

End,  Oct.  3,  1822. 
Nichols,   Uev.  S.  Independent,  Camo- 
mile Street,  BisUopsgnte  Street^  Lon- 
'  don,  Nov.  26,  1822. 
Fletcher,  Rev.  I.,  A.M.  Independent, 
Stepney,  Feb.  19,  1822.  Removed  from 
Blackburn. 
Denton,    Rev.  J.    Independent,    Mill 
Wall,  Limehonse,  March  20,  1823. 
NORFOLK. 
Batteaux,  Rev.  T.  C.  (Hackney  Aca- 
demy,) Indepei^lent,  Qulton,  Nov.  2tf. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
PoRTiut,  Rev.R.  Independent,  fjajijiu 
May  27. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Alvev,    Rev.  G.    Particular    Baptist, 

Southwell,  Junes,  1823. 
IteviBR,  Rer.C.T.  ladependent,  W«l- 
lingbovough.  Removed  IromRidgirdly 
Essex. 

SHROPSrilRE. 

Kent,  Rev.  M.  (Bradfosd  Academy,) 

Baptist,  Shrewtbuvy,  June  Ifi,  1823. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Crook,  Rev.  Enoch,  Baptist,  Crewkeme, 
March  19, 1823. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 
RoAF,  R^v.  J.  Jun.  (Hoxton  Academy,) 
Independent,    Wolverhampton,    July 
31,  1823. 
Beddow,  Rev.  B.  Paxticular  Baptist, 
Cosely,  Oct.7,  1823. 

SUFifOLK. 
WiuoHT,  Rev.  G.  Particular  ^•^flS^ 
Beecles,  Jufy21,  1823. 
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SITRREY. 

Aaumdel^  Rev.  J.  Union  StrMt,  South* 
-wark,  Jan.  29,  1823.  Remored  from 
Whitby. 

Blackburn,  Rer.  J.  Independent,  Mort- 
lake,  Sept.  9, 1823. 

Varty,  Rev.  R.   (Hozton  Academy,) 
Independent,  Mitcbam,  Oct,  7, 18l£3. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

<JoNEa,  Rev.  Di  (Hoxton  Academy,)  In- 
dependent, Foleahill,  near  CorcntrV, 
Oct.  29,  1823. 

WILTSHIRE. 

ToZER,  Rer.  T.  Independent,  Marlbo- 
rough, April  9, 1823. 

Little,  Rev  S.  Independent,  Merci  July 
23, 1823 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Davies,  Rev.  D.  (Stepney  Academy,) 
Co-pastor  with  Rev.  Mr.  Bntterworth, 
Evesham,  Aug.  21,  1823. 
YORKSHIRE. 

M'Pherson,  Rev.  J.  (Bradford  Aca- 
demy,) Baptist,  Sakhouse  Lane,  Hull, 
April  9,  1823. 

Grant,  Rev.G.  A.  Baptbt,  Bacnp,  April 
29,  1823. 

Ackworth,  Rev.  J.  M.  A.  Baptist, 
Leeds,  June  5,  1823. 
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DuNKERLBY,  Rev.D.  Independent,  Lox* 
ley  Chapel,  Yorkshire,  May  19, 1822, 

Cope,  Rev.  R.  LL.  D.     Independei9t. 
Salem  Chapel,  Wakefield.   Removed  . 
from  Dublin,  May  8,  1823. 

WooDWARK,  Rev.  J.  (Rothcrham  Col- 
lege,) Independent,  Ebcaezer  Chapel, 
Doncaster,  June  11,  1823. 

Eltringuam,  Rev.  W.  (Rotherfaam 
College,)  Independent,  the  Cross  Cha- 
pel, Harrowgate,  July  17,  1823. 

Preston,  Rev.  J.  (Idle  Acadeiny,)  In- 
dependent, Mizenden,  near  Halifai^ 
Sept.  4, 1823- 

WALES., 

Griffiths,  Rev.  J.  Congregational^ 
Beaumaris,  An^Deaey,  North  Wales. 

Griffiths,  Rev.  F.  Independent,  All* 
tweer,  Glamorganshire,  Dec.  13, 1822, 

Davis,  Rev.  D.  Congregational,  New 
Inn,  Monmouthshire,  April  27,  182^5«' 

RoBEiiTS,  Rev.  D.  Congregational,  Den- 
bigh, North  Wales.  Removed,  Oct.  21, 
1823. 

SCOTLAND. 

MacKlawrin,  Rev.  Mr.  (Rotherham 
Academy,)  Independent^  Island  of 
Islay,  Argylashire. 
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Published  in  the  year  1823. 

BEDFORDSHIRE.— Ampthill.— October  30,  1822. 

BERKS.— LqNO  Wittenham — Baptist,  April  23,  1823. 

liUCKS. — High  Wycomb,  Crendon  Lane. — Independent^  re-opened  after  altera- 
tions, October  15,  1823. 

Stowy  STEATTOTtB.— Independent;  ^ne  U,  1883.  j* 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE.— Castle  GAMP8.^Baptist,  October  22,  1822. 

— : ^ToFT.— Independent,  July  3,  1823. 

CHESHIRE. — CoNGLETON.-^Indelpendent,  December  8,  1822. 

CORNWALL. — CoLLiNGTON.— Independent,  re-opened  February  20,  1822. 

-*- LaUhceston,  Castle  Street  Chapel.— Independent,  July  23,  1823. 

I>ERBYSHIRE.—CHB8TEiinELD.— Independent,  May  29,  1823.  ( 

DEVON.— Oakhampton. — Independent,  re^opened,  December  26,  1822. 

ESSEX.— Romford.— Independent,  April  10,  1823. 

Manningtree.— Independent,  July  30,  1823. 

— : Wix.— Independent,  erected  at  the  expense  of  J,  Everett,  Esq. 

■ Stantsead. — Independent,  July  31,  1822. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— HiLLSLEt— Baptist,  September  3,  1823. 

; ^Bristol,  Lower  Castle  Street. — Welsh  Congrcgationalist. 

— — ^ '■ — —  Newfoundland  Street  Chapel,  re-opened,  after 

alterations,  October  3,  1823. 

HAMPSHIRE.— Yarmouth,  ^le  of  Wight— Baptist,  April  29,  1823. 

-■ KiPLEY,  near  Christchurch.T- Independent,  November  29,  1822. 

HEREFORDSHIRE.— Orcop  HiLL.-November  27,  1823. 

KENT.— Maidstone.— Baptist,  October  22,  1822.  , 

— : H  ERNE  Bay.— December  2,  1822. 

Canterbury.— Baptist,  May  22,  1822. 

" —  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  Union  Chapel,  repaired  and 

enlarged,  re-opened  April  13,  1823.  ^  - 

LINCOLNSHIRE.— Grantham.— Independent,  Sept.  17,  1823. 

MIDDLESEX.—LONDON,  MoorfieMs.— Welsh  Baptist  Chapel,  March  1^,  iSZ^ 

Kensington  Oravel  Pits. — Baptist,  Jtely  30,  1823. 

London. — Crawls  Chapel,  near  Mariborongh  StreeC-^D^em- 

ber  U,  1822.    Independent. — This  spacious  place  will  contain  2006  persons.  '^ 
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MIDDLESEX.— LoNDON^Jewiii  S^iecti  Crescent-- Weldi  Calviowtic  Methodiit, 
'  ftoin  Wnderneis  Row,  Marcti  26,  1823.  rr  --» 

^,^'  ^^,,, — ^Ponnder's  Hall,  near  the  ^a^k,  re-opened  April  4,  1823. 

NORFOLK.— SwAFFHAM.- Particular  Baptist,  Aug.  261 

— = rPvLE,  near  Colnbrook— Independent,  l^Iov.  12,  1823. 

?40RTHAMPT0NSmRE.—ALDwiNu.E,- a.  letter's,  near  Thrapston.  -Bnptist, 
July  2,  1823.  ,    ».  .      .«^  .  r 

—T Newark.-. Independent,  March  27,  1823. 

OXFORDSHIRE—WRA^rroN.— Indepcndebt,  Jnly  14,  1823. 

SOMERSETSHIRE.— CANNiNOTOF^.-.Independent,  October  22,  1823. 

STAPP0RI>3HIRE.-R«WLBY.-Baptist,  Juty  29,  18231 

' ^ BiLSTON.-lndmndent,  March  25,  1823. 

SUSSEX.-^Arundel.— Independent,  January  1,  1823. 

'   '     '  * Sbaford.— Independent,  June  11,  1823. 

WARWICKSHIitE.— CovBNTkY,  Victtr  Lane  Meeting.— Independent ;  cpn»ider- 
ablyenlarged;  re-opcnedJanuaiy8,  1823. 

WILTS — TkowBRiDOE^—Baptlst,  May  6,  1823. 

WORCESTERSHIRE.— AsTwooD.— Baptist,  June  11,  182.3. 

YORKSHIRE.— Bacup.— Baptist,  yay20,  1823. 

"^— — LoXLEY   CHAPEt. — Independent;    repaiiied  and   enlarged;    re- 
opened May  15,  1  $2^. '  .      .       » 

— ' ^Tadcaster.— Indepepdent,  May  1,  1823. 

; Staithes,  near  Whjtby.~I^epejj^ent,,15ept.  3,  1823. 

■'  DARLiNGTON.—Independent,    erected  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 

J.  J'Anson,  Esq.  late  of  London,  September  14,  1823. 

SUPFOLK.— Sudbury.— Independent,  March  27. 

-^ BoXFORD. — Independent.    This  spacious  Meeting  was  erected  at  the 

expense  of  two  brothers,  September  24,  1823.  ~ 

Framlikgton. — Independent,  Augusts,  1823. 

SURREY.— CROYDON.—Indepcadeot ;  enlarged;  re-opeued  June  3,  1823. 

;; Kensington.— Holhuid  Chapel.— Independent,  October  15,  1822J. 

WALES.— Abkra VAN,  near  Neath,  Glamorganshire.- Particular  Baptist.  Octo- 
ber 23,  1822.  -   : 
Castell-y-Bwych,  Hentleys,  near  Newport,  Monmouthshire.— Bap- 
tist, November  12,  1822.            .  •'^'   ' 

Nash,  near  Newport,  Mqnmoutbslure BapUst,  April  16,  1822. 

— Manarlber.— Newton,  nearl'enby/Fetabi^okeshire,  (^ovlSZ,  182^. 

Landeusant,  Anjjflesea.— Independfent,  November  9^  1822. 

^— — MtCHACLsToNE,  OUmoiganshlte,  July  29,  1^2^ 


tT  ADDITION  To  THE  MEMOlk  OF  PIERRE  DU  BOSC— See  p.  677. 

The  Memoir  of  Pierre  Du  Bobc  had  been  complt'ted,  and  was  prmted  off,  when  v» 
found,  while  consulting  Lis  book  for  a  different  purpose,  that  Mr.  Onue  hiul  broiight 
forward  the  circiimstaace  meationed  near  the  end  of  our  Memoir  in  his  life  of  OweiL 
He  stktes,  from  Robert  Robinson's  Life  of  Claude,  that  StUUngfi^t,  pressed  h«rd  io 
the  controversy,  and  vA\Vu\%  to  supply  by  an  appeal  to  authority,  thf  deficienci^  of 
his  argument,  «<  got  Compton,  BisliOjp  of  London,  to  write  to  Claude,  Le  Moyne,  «n<I 
other  FVench  Presbyterians,  for  their  opinio o  of  Engiisb  Pr£4b)'t€rlatusin«  Hiey 
gave  complaisant,  but  wary  aaawera."  We  differ  from  Robiasou  here,  for  we  think 
thdr  answers,  though  evusivcj  estcecdiagly  uowary,  imd  to  say  the  leaat,  tiabk  to 
serious  misconception.  He  goes  on  to  state,  that  *^  these  If  tiers  w^re  pnbliahed  by 
Stillingfltet,  as  suift'ages  for  Episcopacy  and  against  Noiicouformity.  There  could 
not  be  a  more  glariDg^  absurdity  ;  for  no  art  can  make  tbat  a  crime  at  Doverj  which 
is  at  the  siune  tiiiie  a!  virtue  at  Culaia.  Episcopacy  aad  Noacoafpraiity  rest  on  the 
same  argumeuts  in  both  kin^'-donis,  and  a  iimn  who  does  not  know  this  is  QOt  hi  to 
write  on  the  OOntroveisy.  Mr,  CJaude  complained  bitterly  of  tbifl^  ungenemns  treat* 
ment;  but  the  letters  that  contained  these  co na plaints  were  fwn^^foi^d  iUi  kh  dmih^ 
when  they  were  printed  by  his  a  on.'*  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  indiscreUon 
of  Claude,  respecting  the  conduct  of  Comptou  aod  Stiirm^eet  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion. 

^"^^T^^^^TTTy  '  * 

ERRATA  IN   THE  PRESENT  NU^B|IR« 

Page  673,  col.^  lipe,6  ficom  top,  for /arm  read  >Wv« 

l^itto,    djit^>,.  line  9  ditto,        for  Commttanai  tt^^Cmmiwnmen 
Page  675^  oU,  1>  Un^  4  from  bottom,  dele  the  word  iy 
"    ^.  676,  col.  1 ,  line  2a  ditto,  for  d'mmt  read  dttbuer 


.  Pfh    «P^  2«  line  9    ditto,  for  trretpeccttency  rqud.ttreqwcfmiioi 

Page  m^  col.  1 ,  Une  28  ditto,        *     for  Bnvent  read  B^fs^  ^\^ir^ 
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Allegory,  182, 

Association  of  Congregatiouikl  Churches. 

186. 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  324. 
African  Institution,  325. 
Albion  Rooms,  334; 
Awful  Death,, 39.1, 
American  Churches,  467. 
Abb^  Du  Bois,  versus  Christianitv.  522. 
Academies. 

Ilomerton,  334. 

Hoxton,  440. 

Botberhadi,  444. 

Idle,  501. 
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